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A NEW AND COMPLEAT r | 


HISTORY and SURVEY 


Or THE CITIES or 


LONDON 


* 


A N D 


WESTMINSTER, 


THE 


Borough of Southwark, ind Parts adj acent ; ; 


From the EARLIEST ACCOUNTS, to the Beginning of the YEAR 1770: 


A tant Ain | ; 
I. An Account original Foundation, and modern State of thoſe Places. 
II. Their Laws, Charters, Cu Privileges, Immunities, Government, Trade and Navigation. 


III. A Deſcription of the ſeveral Wards; Pariſhes, Liberties, Precincts, Churches, Palaces, Noble- 
men's Houſes, Hoſpitals, and other public Buildings. 


IV. An Account of: the Curioſities of the; Tower of London, the Royal Exchange, St. Paul's 
; Cathedral, the Britiſh Muſeum, Weſſtminſter- Abbey, Sr. 
V. A general Hiſtory of the memorable Actions of tlie Citizens, and the Revolutions that mu 
Irren from the Invaſion of Julius - "a to the preſent Time, 
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To THE Rint Honden ark | 


SAMUEL TURNER, "Ely 
L O R D- MAYOR 


o u T H E 


CITY of LONDON. 


MY LORD, 


N the Narie öf the Authors, Compilers and e of this Vo- 

lume, I have the Honor to inferibe to your Lorditiip; a Work calcu- 

lated to illuſtrate the Hifory, aſſert the Dignity, and extend the Fame of 
that City, over which your Lordſhip ſo worthily preſides. 


Where ſuperior Merit is Conſpicuous to all the World, it would be as 
ſuperfluous as ridiculous to attempt a diſplay of it. | 


| This City, in former Times, has boaſted many chief ates, who 
have been an Honor to the Stations they have held, and to human Nature; 
and the Names of a Barnarp, a Janss88n and a Wen ron, will be honoured 


by the Inhabitants of this City, for Ages yet to come. 


1 bannt be ſuſpected of Flattery, while 1 rank with theſe illuſtrious 
Names, that of No preſent Loxd Mayor of Lonpos : and I muſt be al- 


lowed to wiſh, for the Honor of this Gity, that future Magiſtrates * 
copy ſuch excellent Exam ples. 


| Unwilling, however, to detain you Lord ſhip a Moment looger from 
the Diſcharge of the Duties incumbent on that High Office to which you 


have been called by the united Runge of i Ju F cllow-Citizens, I beg 
leave to ſubſcribe 9 : 


OE ANY be Na 
mur Lordjbip's mf. obedient, 
#. meſt devoted Servers, 
done) e * 


Jun. 16, 1769. 


HENRY CHAMBERLAIN, ©. 


GEORGE R. 


1 | U | : 

EORGE the THIRD, by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, France and trekand, 
(3 Defender of the Faith, Sc. To all to whom theſe Preſents ſhall come, Greeting. Whereas 
Our Fray and Well-belgved Fobn Confe, of Que City of Deñdon, * * h, by his 
Petition, humbly repreſenttd unto. Us, that he bath, fofla ng Time paſt, been at great Labour 
and Expence in collecting Books and ancient Manuſcripts, and in employing divers learned and in- 
genious Men, to write and compile a valuable Work, entitled, A'ntw and conrLZAT HISTORY 
AND SURVEY or our CITIES or LONDON and: WESTMINSTER, rf BOROUGH or 
SOUTHWARK, and Parts adjacent; from the earlieſt Accounts to the Begimping of the Year 
1770: Containing an Account of the original Foundation, ancient and 'modern State of thoſe 


« Places, their Laws, Charters, Cuſtoms, Privile , -Immunities, Government, Trade and N 
<« vigation. A Deſcription of the ſeveral Wards, Pariſhes, Liberties, Precincts, Churches, Pala 

% Noblemens Houſes, Halpitls, and other public Buildings. An Acconm uff the Caricſities l 
the Tower of London, the Royal Exchange, St. Paul's Cathegrah, the Britiſh Mpſeum, Weſtminſter 
« Abbey, c. with a general Hiſtory of the memorable Actibus of Our Cyizens, and the Revo- 
e- Jutions that have happeried, from the Invaſion of Fab Cefur tu te pteſemt Iuma Which 
Work he moſt humbly apprehends will be of the utmoſt Uſe and Advantage to Our Subjects in 


eneral, and to the Inhabitants of Londen, Weſtminſter and Sout hæpanł io pariculay, as it treats of 
Fe | 144 And he humbly conceiyes that a Wor in which 


atters in which they . eee intereſted. : zat a Wor 
the Riſe, Progreſs, Increaſe and, preſent Statę of . yr eee eee tthfully de- 
airly recorded, and in which her 


lineated; in which the many wap Actions of her Citizens are led, 15 
ſuperior Riches and Dignity, : her amazi mmerte,-ahd the Weight and Influence ot her Power 
Weber coe a ee Globe are et 3 fail of impreſſing th 
Minds of Our faithful Subjects the Citizens of London, Weſtminſter, Sc. with a trug Senfe 0 
eir own Importance, and of inſpiring the riſing Generation wich a generous Ardot to imitate 
the Actions df their renowned Forefathers | Wherefore the Petitipner, deſirous of ogy md 
Advantage from his great Foil, Labor and Expence, mbſt humbly ſollicits our Roy 1 net 
and Protection to himſelf, his Heirs, Executotg and Aſſigns, . for. the, ſole Printing, Publiſhing and 
Vending, che ſaid, Work ſon the. Term of Eourteen Teurs, Jo far 48 may be'agreeable to the Statute 
in bar Gale made and provided. We being willing to give all due Encouragement to this Under - 
taking, are gracionſly pleaſed to condeſcend to his equeſt; and We do thetefore by heſe Preſent, 
as far as may be agreeable to the Statute in that-Caſe made and provided, grant unto him the ſaid 
Idbn Cooke, his Executors, Adminiſtrators and Aſſigns, Our Licence: for. tie ſole xintiag and Pub- 
liſhing of the ſaid Work for the Term of Fourteen Years, to be computed from the Date hereof; 
ſtriftly forbidding all Our Subjects within Qur Kingdoms, or:Dgminians, to reprint. or; abridge the 
ſame, either in the like, or in any Size or Manner whatſoever, or to impart, buy, vend, utter or 
diſtribute any Copies thereof reprinted beyond che Seas, during the afòreſaid Term of Fourteen 
Years, without the Cen or Approbation of. the ſaid: John Cooke, his Execyters, Adminiſtrators 
and Aſſigns, under their Hands and Seals firft had and obtained, as they will anſwer the contrary at 
their Peril; Whereof the Commiſſioners and other Officers of Our Coftoms, "the Matter, W ardent 
and Company of Stationers, are to take Notice that due Obedience may be rendered to Our 
Pleaſure herein declared. - 


Given at our Court at St. James's, the Nineteenth. Day of December, 1768, in the Ninth Year 
of Our Reign. 33 


By his Majeſty's Command, 


ROCHEF.ORD- 
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— Thomas Adams, of the Tower 
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— Samuel Champion, Attorney 


| Mrs. Cooke, White Chapel 
ſtreet Strand 


Mr. James Candy, 
| His excel . Baron Diede 
| - 13 _ in, Eavoy - Extraot- 


nary, at the Court of Great Bri- 

[tain to his Daniſh Majeſty 
The Hon. Colonel de ä 
Colonel Willlam Dean, Thrift feet 
Major 1 DiAuvergne of the 


Edward Caren Drake, Eſq; - - 
| George 
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— Samuel Davies. — 
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IN T R OD 


H E great dign al 
and iplender of the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter; and the 


— the their frm * the hiſtorian, to hand 
e to future ages... 


We accordingly find that ſeveral writers, 
at various periods of time, have given to the 
public the beſt accounts they were able to 
'colle&, of the tate and condition of thoſe 


places. 


; antiquity, riches || 


Borough of Southwark; may well 


As che, our more N Ute ro- 
RIES and SURVEYS are written in a ſtile fo 
totally unfit to afford entertainment to a Wo- 
dern reader, that it would be well gh 1 
could peruſe them without diſguſt. 


We wiſh we could fay that our later hi 
torians had paid à greater attention to the 


purity of their ſtile; in which caſe there 


would have been one reaſon the leſs for the 
Wage of this volume. 
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6 HISTORY and SURVEY ef LONDON. 


But allowing that the modern books of 


this kind had every advantage ariſing from || 


the happieſt flow of language, and the moſt 
graceful turn of period, there would yet be 
ſufficient reaſon * the publieation of this 
Work, at this particular time, when the 
numerous improvements in all 


Metropolis, give ample proofs of the wiſdom, 


parts of the 


| 


l 


policy, and public ſpirit of her inhabitagts. 


We ſhall therefore, without farther apo- 
logy, ſubmit this work to the opinion of the 
public; at -yhoſe tribunal we are proud tobe 
judged, conſcious of deſerving its AcQu1T=- 
TAL, and not Without hope of engaging its 
APPLAUSE, 8 55 
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CHAPTER. I. 


Conjeftures of ſeveral writers ręſpecting the name of London : Account of its Situation, 


Form, Extent, &c. 


FT may not be an unpleaſing taſk to give 


London. | 
With regard to its etymology, Geffrey of Mon- 


mouth derives it from Caer-Lud, or Lud's town ; 


Eraſmus from Lindum, a city of Rhodes; Vitus 
is of opinion that it is derived from Lugdus, a 
Celtick prince; while Selden imagines that he traces 
its etymology in the words Llan-Dyn, the Temple 
of Diana.“ N 

The learned Somner derives the name of Lon- 
don from Llawn, full, and Dyn, a Man, that is 
a populous place : but Camden is of opinion that 
this city owes its name "to the Britiſn words, 
Llbwn, 'a wood, and Dinas, a town andiif this 
etymology be admitted, the term London will 
ſignify a town in a wood; which correſponds with 
the manner in which the Britons formed their 
towns, by building them in the midſt of wood 
and fencing them with the trunks and branches 
of trees. | | 

But leſt this derivation ſhould not prove ſatis- 
factory, the ſame learned. writer offers another 
from the pony word'Llhofig, a Ship, and Dinas, 

town of city; and agreeable to this, the term 

Tendo will ſignify a city or harbour for ſhips: 
and indeed many learned authors have ſuppoſed 
that London was the ancient emporium or mart 
of the Britiſh trade with the Phoenicians, 'Greeks, 
and Gauls, before the time of Julius Cæſar. 

Lewis, a Welſh hiſtorian, informs us that about 
the year 130, the Britons called this city Lundain, 
or Llandain, that is, the Thames-Bank-town : but 


_— — — — 4 * _ 8 92 8 
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»This opinion of Seiden is founded on the pretended diſ- 
covery of a great number of boar's tuſks, horns of oxen 
and flags (whoſe bodies were proper ſacrifices to Diana) 
which Were ſaid to be found in the neighbourhood of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, on which ſpot it is imagined that the Tem- 
ple of Diana originally ſtood. But Sir Chriſtopher Wren: 


——— 


(whoſe authority muſt be atfowed to have great weight) al- 
| ſures us, that in digging to lay the founndatiot of St. Paul's, 
he met with no indications to fu 


ſuch a tradition. 


the opinion of various writers reſpecting the 
derivation and meaning of the name of 


| 
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this derivation is liable to great exceptions, for it 
is difficult to concetve how. Lewis ſhould come 
by an authentic account of the tranſactions of the 
year 130, when his countryman Gildas, who wrote 
near a thouſand years before him, N 
that he took the materials of his hiſtory from to- 
reign authors, the Britons, in his time, having 
no records of their tranſactions. | 
Tacitus calls this city by the name of Londi- 
nium ; which |. ang yielding to the more ho- 
ation of Auguſta, ſome of our 
iſtorians are for deriving this name from that of 
Helena Auguſta, mother to Conſtantine the Great 


while others, with greater appearance of reaſon, 
affirm, that the aphelſapon 2 toes as con- 
t 


ferred on the city By the Romans, of account of 
its being the principal place in their Britiſb domi- 
nions. | f 

It is not eaſy to determine whether this city 


was known by the name of Auguſta, during the 


WHOLE time that the Romans remained in Britain; 
but it appears moſt probable it was not, becauſe 
ſoon after the Saxons arrived in this kingdom, 
we find it qyentioned by che 'yame of London - 
rig, which was after changed into Lunden Cee X 
Lunden Myt, Lundenne, en Berb, or Lu 
Burg : and by various records it appears, that 
ſince the conqueſt it has been denominated Lon- 
donia, Lundonia, Londine, and by res; but for 
indon, with - 


out any variation. | | 
This great and magnificent city, is ſituated in 
fifty · one degrees, thirty-two” minutes North ſati- 


tude, in the county of Middleſex, on a fine ſoil, 


dt. 1 A 
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„ graves with chalk ſtones ; tho” ſome, more eminent, were 
„ zntombed in coffins of whole ſtones... 
Belo thefe were ft gfdv2o, where were, four mo 
„ and wooden pins, of a hard wood, ſeemingly We 


| «© abundance, 'of about ſix inches long; it ſeems the hodies 


« were only wrapped, up, aud pinney in woollen ſhrouds, 
“which being conſumed, the pins remained entire. 


In the Tame row, add 7 r, were Roman urns inter- 
et * 15108 "bel 


| _- |] © mixed; this was eighteen deep, or mote, 

He adds, “ that the north fide of this ground had been || ** longed to the colony when Romans and Britonz lived and 
« very antiently a great burying place was manifeſt ; for upon || died together.. L. - 
« digging the foundation of Te fabrick of St. Pals, | But for further particulars on this ſubje&, we refer to our 
„he found under the graves of the latter ages, in a row be- account of St. Pauls Cattiedfal, which will occur in its pro- 
© low them, the barial places of the*Saxon times: The per place in this work. Shes P | 
#6 Saxons, as it appeared, were: accuſtomed to line their | IMTOO enn FORE 
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city, including 


STO R and SURPEY of LON DUN. 


on the Northern bank of the River Thames, at || ther more (by the way of the ſeveral new mad 
a place where it forms. a creſcent or half moos, ſo-1|-roads) than twenty three miles. 


*that each part of the city may enjoy the benefit 


of that noble river, without lying at an inconve- 


nient diſtance from any other, 
The cities of London and 


411 ; 
Weſtminſter com- 


=. a 


municate with the Borough of Southwark, and 


the counties of Surry, Kent, &c. by means of 


- three grand-ſtone brigges, of which proper deſ- 


criptions will de given in the courſe of this 
work. 
London fituated at about Hxty 


mes diſtauce 
from the ſea, and is therefore in no danger of 


being ſurprized by the fleets of foreign enemies; 
yet, by the help of the tide, which flows every 


twelve hours, ſhips f 


very great burden are 


brought into its very boſom. - Nu 
| ng ring unds about Mington, ant ie 


% 


: - 


Cripplegate, and ſo contipuing eaſtwardly 3000 
yards to Bilh6pſgate, and t —— ſouth-caltward]y 


* 


- 


a 
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The circumference of the walls of London 
is as follows: from the Thames the wall runs 
northward on the caſt fide of Fleet-ditch 270 
yards, to within 3o yards of the ſouth-weſt angle 


of Eudgate- ſtreet; thence it runs nèar 140 yards 


eaſt, till it reaches within 20 yards of ate: 
thence. the wall continues northward, (a little 


to the caſt of the ON Bailey) 330 yards, to 40 


yards to the north of Newgate ;- the 


= 


ward 
ä 290 yards, to 33 yards eaſtward of Alderſpate ; 
ro 


m whence it runs northward, 240 yards, to 
within 30 yards of the ſouth-weſt angle of the 
church of St. iles, Cripplegate from thence to 


480 yards to Aldgate; from whence it runs ſtill 


hills of Hampſtead and Highgate; are finely placed || ſouth-eaſtwardly, 465 yards, to within 20 yards 


by nature to defend the metropolis from the 
-bleak winds of the north, while it hes delightfully 
open to the more genial breezes of the weſt. 

A certain writer has compared the figure or 
hape of London, Weſtminſter and Southwark, 
to that of a Whale; which deſcription we ſhall in- 
ſert as a mere matter of curioſity. 


« It much reſembles (ſays our author) the ſhape | 


t© of a great whale ; Weſtminſter being the un- 
der jaw; St. James's Park the mouth; Pall- 


-« mall; &c. northward the upper jaw; Cock and 
% Pye fields, or the meeting of * ſeven ſtreets, 


the eye; the reſt of the city and Southwark, 
« to Eaſt-Smithfield, the body; and thence euſt- 
te ward to Limehouſe, the tail; and *tis probably 
* in as great a proportion the la towns 
« as that is of Fonds. Wen * 4 
The whole extent of London, from eaſt to 


Tothill-Streer, Weſtminſter, is nearly ſeven miles 
and a half; but its breadth, from north to ſouth, 
is but about two miles and a half, even whete it 
is broadeſt, that is from the extremity of Shore- 
ditch, :. to the fartheſt end of 
the Borough. | WOT 
It has been calculated that London, 
a quarter in breadth; which make an area of 
nine ſquare miles: - | 
The ei mherence 
of London, Weſtminſter and Southwark, as ont 
the great additions lately made in 
and about the pariſh of Sr. Mary*Le Bone, is ra- 
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he alterations which have taken place in this city with- 


— — 
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| 


, 


weſt, that is, from Limehouſe to the end of 


Blackman-Street in || order. to enable the reader to form a juſt: idea of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1} diſtance from the Tower to Fleet · ditch, 


5 


of the middle of the north patt of Tower - ditch: 


in the whole 3315 yards; to which adding the 


| which js 
2170 yards, the whole circumference of the city 
within the walls appears to be 5485 yards, or 
three miles, and 205 yards. : - ins -- 
whole ground within the walls of the city 
of London, amounts to $73 acres, and four fifths 
of an acre, 3 
Without the walls, but within the liberty or. 


freedom, there are 263 acres, and four fifths of 


an acre and all the parts built on without the 
freedom, exceeds 2500 acres; to which if we 
add Weſtminſter and Southwark, the whole will 
be found conſiderably more than 3000 acres ;. an 
aſtonifhing track of ground to be covered with 
buildings cloſely compacted. together, and inha- 
bired, 48 they are in many thouſand inſtances, by 
two, three, or more families in one houſe! þ . 
In giving this early account of the preſent ex- 


| rent of this city and its environs, we have devi- 
| ated from the practice of every for ner. writer on 


| 


of the contiguous buildings 


pot a | 
- medium, is ſeven miles long, and one mile and || 
near | 


G 
| 
. 

i 


! 


this ſubje& z but this we have purpoſely done, it 


the imtnenſe increaſe of this capital of the uni- 
verſe, which, in the remoter ages of antjquiry, - 
was nothing but a few mean and ſtraggling huts 
erected in the midſt of a wood; but is at preſent, 


by the co-operation of many concurring circum : 


Ame the ſopl and center of Commzrce, the 
ſcat of EMeizs, the happy ſpot, ſacred to Cin 
and ReLiciovs LIBE. XY 
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few years paſt, have made ſome breaches in various ||| ** Norton-falgate; the Spital, Whitechapel; Mile-End New- 


ina ver 7 | 
of the wall, and other parts are obſcured from ſighit 
the interpeſition of houſrs; but there are ſlill remains 
ſufficient to aſſiſt the reſearches of the curious. 
$ The late improvements made in the city of London, 
have occaſioned the taking away of all the gates except New- 


te; (for Temple Bar is not a City Gate) which will be 


o removed when the plan for building a more commodious 
riſon for felons ſhall be carried into execution: But we 
ave uſed the terms, Zudgate, | 

fituation of thofe buildings is within 
every reader. | . 1 
t A modern author, ſpeaking of London, ſays, This 
% Ancient City has ingulphed one City, one Borough, and. 
« f Weſtminſter, the bo- 


e memory of almoſt 


orty-two villages, viz. the city of \ 
% rough of Southwark, and the villages of Mora, Finſbury, 


37 


Aeon &c. as the late 


. toi, 


= ile-End Old- town, Stepney, Poplat; Limebopſe, 
* Ratcliff, Shadwell, Wapping, Eaff-Smithfeld, the Her- 
a mitage, 1 ; as ye the Minories, St. Clement's _ 
Danes, the Strand, Charing-croſs, St.-James's, Knightſ-- 
6c bridge, Sohoz St. Giles's in the fields, — 44 


11 pool, Saffron-hill, Holborn, Vauxhall; Lambech, Lam- 
46 | 


th-Marſh, Kennington, Newington-Butts, Bermondley, 


te the Grange, Horſleydown and otherhithe * —to Which 


* 


1 
* 


number we may now fairly add Paddington, and Marybone; 


nor is it at all unlikely, if the modern rage of building cba- 
tinuesz that London will become one itnmenſe line of Fou 
from Epping Foreſt to Hounflow Heath j 'fince, even at pre- 
ſent, little more is neceſſary to make it ſo, than ſome houſes, 
of communication between Hounſlow and Brentford, and 
the ſame between Stratford and the edge of the Foreſt. 
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bards, and were preſerved only by 34 


relative thereto, till the year of Chriſt 


CHAPTER IL 


Account of the foundation of the city of London by the Romans, and of various circumſtances 
368. A full and curious account of the wall of Len- 


— — 


don, of the Liberties of the city without the wall, and'of the ſeveral Gates. 


HE antiquity of the city of London is 
ſo great, that it is impoſſible to give 
| any certain account of its origin. 


It is not wholly improbable, that it exiſted in 
the time of the ancient Britons, before the art of 


. wiiting was known in England, and when any 
degree of knowledge reſpecting ancient facts, 


could only be gathered from the ſongs of the 


We ſhall therefore reject the fabulous tales of 
Geffrey of Monmouth, who pretends that this 
city was founded by Brutus, nephew of ZEneas, 
and called Trinovantum, or New Troy; and 
that, in eſs of time, it was ſurrounded with 
walls by king Lud, who gave it the name of 
Caer-Lud, or Lud's Town. | 


We ſhall likewiſe reject the opinions of Dr. 
Gale and Mr. Salmon, who have conjectured that 


London was anciently a Roman ſtation erected in 
St. George's Fields and Lambeth Marſh, to ſe- 
cure their conqueſts on that ſide of the river; be- 
cauſe thoſe fields were then, and for ſeveral ages 
afterwards, laid under water by the flowing of 
the tides; before the embanking of the river 
Thames. | 
Setting aſide, therefore, vague conjectures and 
idle ſurmiſes, we have nothing like what may be 
called a hiſtory of London, during the times pre- 
ceding the invaſion: of this kingdom oO rapes 
Cæſar, ſoon after which the conquerors began to 
build towns, of which we may conclude- that 
London was one of the firſt that was erected. 
As the vaſt quantity of water that overflowed 
the Thames may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have 
greatly reduced the depth of that river, it is not 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe but that the Romans 
might have a ford ſomewhere near the preſent 
fituation of London, and that they might build 
that town to ſecure and command the ford.“ 
This was probably done by Oftorius Scapula, 
who, about the 49th year of 'the Chriſtian Ara, 
is faid to have ſettled ſeveral colonies for the ſe- 
curity of the Roman allies, who, till this pe- 


riod, had been too much expoſed to the invaſions 


of the Britons. LY, e N 
But we are not to imagine that this city, in its 
early ſtate, bore any great refemblance to what 


—— „ 


2 


* Mr. Maitland, in his hiſtory of London, ſays, he dif: 
covered that the greateſt marſhes on the ſouth fide of the 


river Thames, reached from Wandſworth in the weſt to Waol- 


wich in the eaſt. © Then (ſays he) ſounding the ſaid river, 


« at ſeveral neap tides, from the firſt of theſe: places to 


„ London- bridge, I diſcovered a ford, about ninety feet 


««-weſt of the ſouth-weſt angle of Chelſea College garden; 
« whoſe channel, in a right line from north-eaſt to ſouth- 
«« weſt, was no more than four. feet and ſeven inches deep; 
% where the day before, it blowing hard from the weſt, my 


then burnt the city. 


it is at preſent; but even then, or & ſoon aftet 


that period as the year 64, (according to Tacitus) 
it was famous for the number of its merchants and 
l of its trade. a 

About this period, $ Suetonius Paulinus, the 


Roman general, being employed in the conqueſt 


of the Iſle of Angleſea, in North Wales, receiving 
intelligence of Toa of the Britons, (who. 
had flocked in great numbers from all parts, to 
Join Boadicea, queen, of the Iceni,) he march- 
ed to the aſſiſtance of the veterans and colonies, 


and arrived in London. » 


Sueronius finding that this city was too 


to be defended by his army, abandoned it to the 


rage of Boadicea, who, without diſtinction of age 
or ſex, put all the inhabitants to the ſword, and 


„ This being done, ſhe 'marched in ſearch of 
Suetonius, whom ſhe overtook- and defeated, 


killing about 70;000 Romans and their -alliss ; 


one half of which, conſidering the extenſive com- 


merce of London at that time, we may. reaſon- 


ably conclude were inhabitants of that city. 

t was not long, however, before London re- 
covered from this dreadful cataſtrophe, and, in 
the ſpace of a few years, increaſed ſo much in its 
trade, its buildings, and the number of its inha- 
bitants, that Herodian, in his life of the empe- 
ror Severus, calls it a great and wealthy city 
and about this time it obtained the name of 
Auguſta, and was made a prefecture by the Ro- 
mans, who ſent annually a Px RHE r from Rome, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to impoſe taxes, and other - 
wiſe act in a public judicial capacity. | 

It is very uncertain at what period of time the 
wall of London was firſt erected, ſome writers 
aſcribing the honour of this work to Conſtantine 
the great, and others to his mother Helena; but 
a late hiſtorianÞ urges ſeveral arguments to prove 
that it was built by Valentinian the firſt, about 
the year 368 ; for at that time Britain was. reduc- 


ed to a very great degree of miſery, by the joint 
attacks of the Scots, Pics, Attacots, — 


Saxons, who defeated the Romans in ſeveral en- 
gagements, until the arrival of Theodoſius the 
elder,” who landing in Britain, divided his army 
into ſeveral bodies, and marching towards Lon- 


— 


unn. 


« Waterman afſured me, that the water then, was above a 
foot lower; and it is probable, that at ſuch tides, .before 
„the courſe of the river was obſtructed either by banks or 
6 bridge, 7 2 have been conſiderably ſhallower,” 
A. a 5 1 

4 It is to C obſerved that, at this time, the Londoners 
were chiefly Romans, and other foreigners, ſettled in this 
new mercantile town, | | 

3 Maitland, 


don, | 
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don, attacked and routed ſeveral parties of the || < the other 1 underneath it, which was le- 


enemy, and entered the city in triumph. 


It cannot be abſolutely aſcertained whether the 


wall of London originally extended along the fide | 


of the river, though it is certain it did fo in the 


times of the Saxons : nor need we doubt the ex- 
- iſtence of this wall, becauſe we cannot, at this 
diſtant period of time, trace its ruins; ſince the 
tide, the weather, and other concurring circum- 
ſtances, might have deſtroyed many ſuch walls, 
in the courſe of To many ages. | 
We are told by an ancient-writer * that there 
was a tower palatine on the eaſt of the city, and two 


caſtles on the weſt; the former of which (he ſays) 


was the ſquare white tower of London, built at 
the ſouth-eaſt angle of the city wall; and the lat- 
ter were the caſtles of Baynard and Mountfitchet, 
which laſt was ſituated in Black-friars, on the ſpot 
of ground which is now covered by the king's 
printing-houſe, and the contiguous buildings. 

The city wall was originally ſtrengthened with 
many lofty towers, thoſe on the land fide being 

fifteen in number. | 

In the year 1707, Dr, Woodward, the learned 
antiquary, had an opportunity of obſerving the 
fabrick and compoſition of this wall, by the pull- 
ing down of a part of it, near Biſhopſgate, to 
make way for new buildings. This gentleman's 
account is curious, and well deſerves to be tran- 
ſcribed : From the foundation (ſays he) which 
lay eight feet below the preſent ſurface, quite 
& up to the top of the oldeſt part, which was in 
& all neat ten feet, it was compiled alternately of 
& layers of broad flat bricks, and rag-ſtones. 
« The bricks lay in double ranges, and each 
ic brick being but one inch and three tenths in 
« thickneſs, the whole layer, with the mortar, 
t exceeded not three inches. The layers of ſtone 
it ere not two feet thick of our meaſure, It is 
« probable they were intended for two of the 
& Roman, theit rule being ſomewhat ſhorter than 
* ours. ; | 
Fo this height the workmanſhip was after 
« the Roman manner, and theſe were the re- 
„ mains of the ancient wall. In this it was very 
4 obſervable, that the mortar was ſo very firm 
« and hard, that the ſtone itſelf as eaſily broke. 


ze It was thus far, from the foundation upwards, | 


« nine feet in thickneſs. . The above broad thin 
« bricks were all of Roman make, and of the very 
& ſort we learn from Pliny, that were in com- 
* mon uſe among the Romans. Meaſuring ſome 
de of theſe (ſays our author) I found them ſeven- 
& teen inches and ſix tenths in breadth, 


« The old wall, on its being repaired, was 


« carried up of the ſame thickneſs to eight or 
bt nine feet in height; or if higher, there was no 
i more bf that work now ſtinding; All this was 
* apparently additional, and of a make later than 


1 


„ Fitz ſtephehs: . , ar os 

+ The authors of thjs work having made a very care- 
ful ſurvey, find that this tower is till landing; though 

etty much decayed. A dreadful fire E out in 
Hdufcmeh, on the the evening of Chriſtmagzday 1767, 
this tower reſiſted and ſtopped the ſs of the flames on 
that fide. It is at preſent inhabited by Mr. Solomon Jacobs, 
a Poulterer, the door of whaſe ſhop is the 
to by Maitland; 


« n, N 
N e N. ern 
W eee N 


door referred | 


« yelled and brought to a plane for the raifing” 
&* of this new work upon it. The outſide; or 
that towards the ſuburbs, ' was faced with 4 
* coarſe ſort of ſtone, not compiled with any 
* yrs carc or ſkill, nor diſpoſed into a regu- 
4 lar method; but on the inſide there appeared 
* more marks of workmanſhip and art. | 
At the bottom were five layers compoſed of 
« flint and free ſtone ; though they were not ſo 
“ia all parts, yet in ſome the ſquares were near 
* equal, about five inches diameter, and ranged 
&« .10 8 quincunz order;;. 1 
Over theſe were a layer of brick, then of 
hen free-ſtone, and ſo alternately brick and 
e ſtone to the top. Theſe bricks, of which 
* there were four courſes, were of the ſhape of 
e thoſe now in uſe, but much larger, being near 
« eleven inches in breadth, and ſome what above 
two and a half in thickneſs. -_, | 
„There was not one of the Roman bricks 
above mentioned in all this part, nor was the 
mortar, here near ſo hard as in that below; 
but from the deſcription may be eaſily colle&- 
ed, that this part when firſt made, with fo va- 
« rious and orderly a diſpoſition of the materials; 
flint, ſtone and brick, could not but carry a 
« very handſome aſpect. 4 
Whether this was done at the expence of 
* the barons in the reign of king John; or of 
<« the citizens in the teign of King Henry III. or 
of king Richard II. or at what other time, I 1 
* cannot take upon .me to aſcertain, from ac- 
counts ſo defective arid; obſcure as are thoſe 
„ which at this day remain of this affair; © 
* Upon the additional work now deſcribed; 
was raiſed a wall wholly of brick, only that it 
terminating in battlements, theſe were top 
with cop.ngs of ſtone; It was two feet four 
inches in thickneſs, and ſomewhat above eight 
feet in height. The bricks of theſe were of 
the ſame module and ſize with thoſe of the 
* part underneath. How long they llave been 
« in uſe is uncertain.“ 82089 
There is ſtill remaining a tower of the ſamt 
conſtruction, twenty-ſix feet high, ſituated almoſt 
oppoſite the end of Gravel-Lane, on the weſt 
ſide of Houndſditch; but it is much decayed: 
Within the wall of this tower there is a door, in 
3 fronting the paſſage into Duke's 
ace. ＋ - ; 
4 Mr. Maitland ſays, that in ſearching for this 
tower, about eighty paces ſouth-eaſt, towards 
Aldgate, he diſcovered another of the fame con- 
ſtruction, , twenty-one feet high, 28 ſound; 
and much more beautiful than former; the 
bricks being as ſound as if but newly laid, while 
the _ in moſt parts have fallen a ſactifice to 
time. * 


. * 
2 2 


* 


t This tower is ſituated at the top of Roſe and Crown 
Court; in Hounſditch, and may be conveniently ſeen by the 
curious, in the Waſhouſe 8 Mr. Hyam Philips, 
to whom the authors of this work thus heir acknow- 


ledpethents, for his obli readineſs in permitting them 
to Fa their aaa, Frum tower is ſtill in —— 
vation ; the bricks in particulas. being, ably, as ſtrong 


as when firſt made; and if not deſttoyed, it has all the ap- 


F Ry LN 


. pearance of ſtrength ſufficient to laſt a thouſdind years * 
2 3 Sed II. 


The ſame writer informs us, that on the ſouth | 
of Aldgate, at the lower end of a ſtreet denomi- 
nated the vineyard, is the baſis of another =; 
man tower, about eight feet high, which 
ports a * building of three ſtories in 
in the wall of "which is Piat a g. ze done, Wh 


„e 


the . inſcriptio.” ? 


« Glory be to God on "Gu ies gra- 
" cow y pleaſed in a wonderful Manner to 
« preſerve the lifes of all the people in thi 
4e due, twelve in number, when che oul, 
4 wall of .this bulwork fell down three | — 
* high, and fo broad, as two carts thi 1555 
. * ter a-brealk, and yet without any 'hat 
&* anie of their perſones. The Lord kante | 
© this his great providence unto them, Amen 
©« and Amen. | 
elt was Tueſday, the 2 A of Sep- | 
tember, 1651. 8 g 


. 
— r  ———_—— 
I — 


| 

The ancient citizens of London chought the | 
walls of fo 2 5 conſequence to the city, that, 
jn order to preſexye them from all incumbrances, 
they made 1024 that no houſt "Could be built | 
nearer to them than ſixteen feet. | 

Excluſive of the city of London within the | 
wall, there is a large ſpace of ground without 
the wall, yet within the liberty or 1 the 
city; and this is encompaſſed” by an irregular 
line, * by which the city is ſepatated from the 
county of Middleſex. 

This line begins at Temple-bar, where it abutts 
weſtward, upon the liberty of the dutchy of Lan- 
caſter, which is without Temple-bar. It extends | 
itſelf, by many furning$ and windings, through | 
part of Shire-lane, Bell- yard, r by | 
the liberty of the Rolls, &c. into Holborn, al- 
moſt oppoſite Grays-Inn-lane, where there is a 
bar, F 1 is, two poſts with * and a chain 
to 1 acroſs on any eme fel f 

From Holborn- Bars, Jive continues, with 
various windings, by Brook-ftreet, Fyrnivals- Inn, 
Leather. lane, Bae Ely- houſe, Field- 
lane, and Chick-lane, to the common ſewer, 
where it returns weſtward to Cow-croſs, and fo to | 
Smithfield-bars. | 

From thence. it rns, hy ſeveral windings, be- 
tween Long-lane and.Charter-houſe-lane, to Gol- | 
well-ſtreet, and up that ſtreet northward. to the 
bars. 

From the bars in Goſwell-ſtreet, ( (ere the | 
* of Finſbury begins) it extendeth itſelf, by 

indings, acroſs Golden-lane, at the poſts and 
=- re erected, to the poſts and chain in 
W hite-croſs-ſtreet, and from thence to the poſts 
and chain in Grub · ſtreet. 

From Grub- et it i continued throug 2b 
maker's-alley, to the ppſts and chain in > the hi 
road from Moorgate, and thence by the north 


fide of Moorfields, , abutting upon the manor: of | 
Finſbury, where it turns northward to Norton- | 
falgate, and there 1 8 the 8 | 


ſtreet, whence it e eall — 
all ne) —— 


4 


is Sas 


a. oo 3 


* Called the Lites Gepa. "” — | 
t This inſcription is ſtill perfectly legible... — 


is 21, 370 fee 
detween the oe 


belli 


ef Ely, and chayeellor of Eng] 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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From Norton-falgate it runs ſouthward; 
Spital- fields, and then ſouth- eaſt by Wentworth- 
Ines to o the = in Murechape: — by 

rom itechapel-bars it winds ſouthe 
the Little Miner and Goodman Co 
whenice it returns welt ward to the ſts und chain 


in the Minories; and thence, inclining more to 
the weſt, ul it comes go London. wall, where if 


abutts upon the t 4,7 , and there i it ends. 
" Notwithftan Fach Py 1 hid this line, 
yet the grognd is e800 0 Veen it and th. 


wall, is bien i 0 . cer the gence of 
ground * 5 bs 8 ed | is dy g means to great 2 
"The wi whole#ng:lof th L or SANA T0 

yet the ground E 

of the city wall, and this line o 
ſeparation, is only about three hundred acres; 
Having given a deſeription of the extent of 
the city of Tsd. bot within and without the 
wall, it. may now be proper to deſcribe the ſeve- 
ral gates thereof, which have been etected at va- 

rious periods of time, for the ſecurity and em 

ment "of the city.; and as it 18 probable 
that the time is adva dog when | not even one of 
theſe will be permitted to remain, we have given 
an accurate view of them all, elegantly en Nivea 
on copper, that poſterity mi 173 with what kind 
of buildings our anceſtors de ended their metro- 


Ii 
y 1 uf this city were 


In ancient titles, the g 
only four in number: that 1 is Arpoark on the 
eaſt, AlbEARs GATE, on the hotth, Lupo ara on 
the weſt, and the BRIOE- GATE over the river 
Thames on the ſouth : but in proceſs of time ſe- 
veral other gates and poſterns were erected, for 
the convenience of bringing goods and proviſiong 
into the city, and the accommodation of the ci- 
tizens in paſſing to their fields and gardens” 

In this deſcription of the gates, we ſhall begin 
at the ſouth- e eaſt an gle of the ancient wa 
where the old Tones bf A — 
the Vite Tower is fituated.” 

The POSTERN-GATE. 

This gate Tas. halted th end of Pa 
tern-row op "Tower-hill; an 5 $1 a part 
which was remaining whek 8 Stow wrote ih ad 
of London, appeared to have been a ſtrong, 
handſome, archet gate; and was erected { 


after the conqueſt, partly with Kentiſh ſtoneg, 
and partly with ſtones brought from Caen in Nor- 


dy. 
The deſtruti ion of this gate en in the 
year 1190, When William Lon champ, biſhop 
1 „(the * 2 
of Richard I.) cauſed a part of the city wall to 
be broken down, to Tower of Lon- 
don, which he then encompaſſed .with* a wide 
ditch, and an embattled wall, which is the outer 
45 = tower at * time. 

e Poſteta- gate, being thus deprived of the 
_—_—_— 1 gg cen lide, fell dows i in 
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the year 1440, and was never rebuilt; but in the 

— of it was erected a mean hui of tim- 
her, lath-and loam ; which is likewiſe decayed, 
and all remains of it totally removed. 


In the place N gate ſoad, there are 


now ſeveral poſts ſet up, to prevent the paſſa 
the ne *r. — room being left between 
r fact paſſengers, | 
"| ASaiaing hereto is 8 deſcent by ſeveral ſteps 
to an excellent-ſpring of water, called the; Poſtern 
ſpring z near to which is an iron bowl faſtened by 
a chain, for the uſe of any. perſon who chuſes to 
_ the water, which is greatly eſteemed. 


ALDGATE. 


This was one of the or brjained 0 * 
city, and that through which the Roman vicinal 
way led to the Trejeitus or ferry at Old- ford. 


4 ſays that its name was derived from its anti- 


quity ; but this Mr, MarrianD obſerves is very- 
improbable, thaugh he acknowledges 
Saxons: might gjve it the epithet of Zald or Ald, 
from the ruinous condition in which they found 
i when they frſt poſſeſſed themſelvet of the city. 
The earbeft: mention we can find of it, is in a 


charter n by _ Edgar, about the yer 


* 
. bois 1 a. ruinous con tion, 
2 — — 1606, 1 firft 
— — the late building was laid in the follow- 
Ing year but it was not compleated till 160g. 
It is worthy of remark; 


reſemblances of two of which Mr. Bond, one of 
the ſurveyors of the work, cauſed to be cut in 
Rone, and placed one on each fide of the caſt 
front, where they remained till the late demoli- | 
tion of the gates. 

In a f ſquare on ile ſame fide of the gite, 
was the ſtatue af king James L. in gilt ar- 
mour, with a golden lion and a d unicorn, 
both couchant at. his feet. 


Oa the wal de of the gre . a figure of | 


fortune Ir 2: globe, with a 
ng aver: — head; under 
. was — e- the. g's arms, with the, mot- 


to, Dieu at mon Droit, and. a little below:it, Viva: 


Rex : ſomewhat Tower, on the ſouth ſide, ſtood 


peace with a dove perched on: one hand, and a ſhop with a ſmooth face, reaching out his 


gilded wreath in the other. L 


On the north ſide of the gate was the figure of 
charity, with a child at her breaſt, and another in | 


| 
by a gilt ſphere, on each fide of which ftood 4 ne 


her hand. 
On the top of the gate vas a vane ſupported | 


foldier halding a. bullet in bis hand, on aur 
of the upper battlements. 


Over the arch af the gut were caryed, che.fol- 
lowing worde: 1 4558 47 6; 
Senat Populaſyic 
Feeit; 1609, | 
1 Wir, Maier. 1119 


There were two poſterns "through . 
that on the ſouch nd 


% 


| 
| 
E 
2 


| 
1 
| 


"= 
- 


gardens without Biſhopſ 
that the: |] 


tt 
as the year 1734. There were likewiſe apart- 


' ments over the gate, which were appropriated to 


the uſe of one of the Lord⸗ Mayor tarvers ; but 


had, of late years, been uſed as a Charity- -ſchook. 


- BISHOPSGATE. 


This gate, qhich was need thts fe north- 
welt from the f ormer, modern writer“ 
tures to have been erected by Exkenwald, Tits: 
of London about the year 675 ; which he 23 
no other authority for than the effigies of two bi- 
ſhops with which this gate was formerly adorned, 
and from which it might poſſi bly take its name: 
but it is very improbable that it was erected ſo 
early, ſince Stow: himſelf could find no mention 
made of it earlier than the year 1110, when Wil- 
liam Blund, one of the ſheriffs of London, fold 
to Serle Mercer and William Almaine, fd and 
a 


tors, of wardens of e e his 
of king. Nees III. the Atifeatick 


. merchants reſiding in rhis city, in 
con — of ſeveral privileges granted to 
them, obli; gd i themſelves and their ſacceſfors not 
11 to keep t ate in 5 with but to 3 it 
whenever 1¹ ane 


In the r * 


acts Gericd Marbod, * 

00 and the er of che 
ſaid compan ted to pay to the mayot and ci- 
tiaens the An of two hundred and ten marks, 
for the immediate reparation of the arid en- 
| tered into a new covehant, by which they bound 


ng the tion. 
. — ſeveral Raman —— 5 covered, | 


1 1 
derman of the 


{ themlclyes and their ſueceſſors to 1 it in re- 


os 3 


pair and defend it for the future; and by 


this 
company it was zebuilt in a beautiful manner in 


| PET 14 
Sa — th ſide, over the ateway, was 
gf a biſhop with a mitte on 


i 72 i= beard, eyes ſunk; an 
1 act, and TE. foppoſed to fepreſenc 
enwald. 
On the-north fide was another figure of a. bi- 


he 

| hand to. beſtow his benedictions, and holding 4 

Ser 2 left, who is thought to haye been 
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companie twa other figures in ſtone, fo 

ed. han 2M king Alfred, and his ſon Bike, 
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it was a great thoroughfare, and this accident 
happened in the middle of the day, no perſon 
was hurt. | 25 
On the top over the gateway, was a carving 
of the city arms, ſupported by dragons, and on 
each ſide of the gate was a poſtern for the con- 
venience of foot paſſengers. : 
The xooms in the ancient gate were appropri- 
ated to the ufe of one of the Lord-Mayor's car- 
vers; but in the ſtead thereof he has been of late 
years paid twenty pounds per annum by the 


city. 
NM OOR GATE. 


In the. year 1415, during the mayoralty of 
Thomas Falconer, the wall of the city was broken 
near Coleman- ſtreet, and a poſtern built which 
was ſince called Moorgate, from its vicinity to 
Moorfields. | 

In the year 1511 this poſtern was re-edified, 
dikes and bridges were made, and the ground le- 
velled and made more commodious for the citizens 
to paſs to their adjacent fields and gardens. 

The late edifice, which was one of the moſt 
magnificent gates of the city, was erected in the 
year 1674, and conſiſted of a lofty arch, and two 
poſterns for foot paſſengers. 

The arch (according to a late hiſtorian “) was 
built higher than the common rules of propor- 
tion, for-the ſake of the city trained-bands march- 
ing through it with their pikes erected; a weapon 
which is now out of uſe. 

Other writers, however, are of opinion that 
its height was intended for the berter convenience 
of carts and waggons loaded with hay coming | 
into the city, a deſign having been formed of | 
making a hay market in Little Moorfields ; but 
this deſign was never carried into execution. 

The upper part of the gate was adorned with 
corinthian pilaſters, ſupporting their proper en- 
tablature, and with a round pediment, in which 
was the city arms: and the apartments over the 
gate were appropriated to the uſe of one of the | 

drd-Mayor's carvers. About the year 1636, 
the city wall between Biſhopſgate was broken 
down, oppoſite Wincheſter- ſtreet, and a poſtern. 
gate made there for the accommodation of foot | 

aſſengers ; but this has been taken away, and | 
the foot-way conſiderably enlarged: b | 

In the year 1635 the poſtetns of Baſinghall | 
and Aldermanbury were erected; but theſe alſo | 
have been taken away, by order of the Lotd- | 
mayor, aldermen, and common council; and the | 
ſeveral paſſages through London-wall to Fore- | 
ſtreet, (which is at this time+ rebuilding in an 
handſome manner) are now open, elegant and | 
modious. 4 


CRIPPLEGATE. 


At the diſtance of one thouſand and thirty-two | 
feet to the weſt of Moorgate, ſtood Cripplegate, | 


F 2 rl N 
* 


ſo named from a number of cripples; who for- 
merly begged there. 


The great antiquity of this gate cannot be 
doubted; for in the hiſtory of Edmund, king 
of the Eaſt Angles, written by Albas Floriacen- 
ſis, and fince that, by John Lidgate, monk of 
Bury, it is aſſerted that in the year- 1010; the 
Danes ravaging the kingdom of the Eaſt Angles; 
Alwin, biſhop of Helmeham, cauſed the body 
of king Edmund the martyr to be conveyed from 
Bury St. Edmunds, ⁊ through the kingdom of the 
Eaſt-Saxons, and into London the way of 
Cripplegate, where it is pretended that the | 
wrought miracles, making ſome of the lame w 
upright, praiſing God. OE 

Its antiquity hkewiſe appears from the Charter 
of William the Conqueror, confirming the foun- 
dation of the College in London, called St, Mar- 
tin the Great, in which are theſe words: I do 
give and grant unto the ſame church, and ca- 
* nons ſerving God therein, all the lands, and 
* the Moor without the poſtern, which is called 
* Cripplegate, on either part of the poſtern.“ 
This gate was formerly uſed as a priſon, to which 
debtors, and perſons charged with treſpaſſes; were 
committed, as they now are to the compters of 


Woodſtreet and the Poultry. This 1 


writ of king Edward I. in the following w 
—Rex Vic. London Salutem. Ex gravi | - ww B. 

pt. et detent. in priſona naſtra de Crippleſgate pro 
J. quas coram Radulpho de co, tunt 
Cuſtod, Civitatis neſtre London, et 1. de Blackwell 
Civis recognit. debit &c. I. 

In the year 1244 this gate was rebuik by the 
company of Brewers of London; and in the 
year 1483, Edmund Shaw, mayor of the city, 
bequeathed by his will 400 marks, which, with 
the remains of the old gate, was to build a new 
one; and which was accordingly performed in the 
year 1491. 3 | 

The laſt account we have of any reparatiori of 
this gate, is in the. year 1663, when the following 
inſcription was placed upen it : 


« This gate was repaired and beautified, and 
* the foot-poſtern new made, at the charge of 
** thecity of London, the I 5th year of the reign 
* of our Sovereign Lord king Charles II. and 
* in the Mayoralty of Sir John Robinſon; 
Knight and Baronet, lieutenant of the Tow- 
* er of London, and alderman of this ward 
% A. D. 1663. 


This gate which was a plain ſolid edifice, and 
void of all ornament, had more of the appear - 
ance of a fortification than any other gate of the 


| city. The rooms over it were occupied by the 


water-baliff of the city; and the gate had only 


| 1 | 
| r. Maitland has given it as his opinion that 
in the year 1010 this was the only gate in the 


north-wall of the city, as it ftood more conveni- 
ent for one the original gates than Alderſgate; and 
he thinks that this gate was originally erected o- 
ver the Roman military way, which was called 


A. wo 


s Maitland: 
+ January, 1769. 
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1 Then called Bedriſworth 
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the Ermine ſtreet, and led from London to 
Hornſey. | 
It is not impoſſible that the cuſtom of making 
proclamation at the end of Woodſtreet, in Cheap- 
ſide, may have ariſen from the circumſtance of 
its having becn one of the old Roman military 
ways. | 


ALDERSGATE: 


This gate, which was ſituated 126 5 feet ſouth- 
welt of Cripplegate, was, according to the opi- 


nion of Stow, one of the original gates of the 


city : but Maitland obſerves that its antiquity is 
by no means implied in the meaning of the word 
Alder, which ſome derive from Aldrich, a Saxon; 
others from the ſeniors or old men by whom the 
ate was built; and others from the great num- 
r of Alder trees which formerly grew in that 

' neighbourhood : and he thinks that either of theſe 
derivations is more probable, than that this name 
was conferred upon it on account of its 


Se, 


particularly as he could find no mention of it 


before the conqueſt; whence he concludes that | 


it was not erected before that period. 

In ancient times this gate was at ſeveral times 
enlarged with buildings ; and John Day, an emi- 
nent printer, in the reign of Queen Elizab&th, 
who lived in this gate, built conſiderably on the 
wall of the city, towards the pariſh: church of 
St. Anne. 

There is a book printed by this famous typo- 
grapher, with a print in the title, repreſenting 
Day with a whip in his hand, in a room at the top 
of this gate, where his boys being in bed, and the 
Tun ſhining on them, he awakens them with theſe 
words; Ariſe, for it is Day. | | 

This gate being in ſo ruinous a condition as to 
be in danger of falling, the Lord-Mayor, alder- 
men, and common council, ordered it to be taken 
down, which was accordingly done in the year 
3616, when it was rebuilt in a ſubſtantial manner, 
Mr. William Parker, merchant-taylor, having 
bequeathed a thouſand pounds towards the ex- 
pence of the new edifice. 

In a large ſquare over the arch of the gate was 
the figure of king James I. on horſeback, in the 
ſame poſture as when he made his entry through 
this gate, on his coming to take poſſeſſion of t 
crown. Above his head were quartered the arms 
of England, Scotland and Ireland. | 

In a nich on the eaſt fide was the prophet Jere- 
miah, with the words of the 25th verſe of the 
37th chapter of his book; © Then ſhall enter 
into the gates of this city, kings and princes, 
« fitting upon the throne of David, riding in 
« chariots, and on horſes, they and their princes, 
the men of Judah, and the inbabicants of Je- 
© ruſalem; and this city ſhall remain for ever.“ 

In a nich on the welt {ide ſtood the prophet 
Samuel, with the firſt verſe of the twelfth chapter 
of the firſt book of that prophet ; ** And Sa- 
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+ Matthew Paris fay*, that this money was raiſed; on the 
Jews, to defray the extractdinary charge the king 
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* muel ſaid unto all Iſrael, behold, I have 
e hearkened unto your voice, in all that you 
* have ſaid unto me, and have made a king over 
6c vou.“ . 
| Ba the ſouth ſide was the effigies of kin 
James I. in his royal robes, ſitting in a chair 
1 done in relief. | | 
is gate was very much dam by the great 
fire in 1666 ; but A aired as" beautified, at 
the expence of the city; in the year 1670, during 
the mayoralty of Sir Samuel Stirling, knight. 
The apartments over the gate were appropri- 
ated to the uſe of the common crier of the city; 
and by the ſides of the gate were two poſterns 
for the convenience of foot paſſengers. 

It is obſerved by a modern writer, that this 
gate was ſo heavy and gothic a ſtructure, that 
it hardly deſerved notice, unleſs for the ſake of the 
baſs relief of king James, which, though in an 
awkward and elegant taſte, was a very tolerable 


piece of workmanſhip, and might challenge ſome 
ſhare of applauſe. | 


NE W GAT E. 


Newgate is at this time * ſituated at the diſ- 
tance of 1037 feet ſouth weſt from the ſpot 
where Alderſgate did ſtand; and it is the opinion 
of moſt of our antiquarians, that it obtained its 
name from its being firſt erected in the reign of 
Henry I, ſeveral hundred years aftef the four ori- 
ginal gates of the city. | 

Howel diſſents from this opinion, and aſſerts 
that it was only repair'd in the abovementioned 
reign, and that it was anciently denominated 
CHAMBERLAIN GATE : but if this be true, it is 
very extraordinary that this gate is not once men- 
tioned before the conquelt. 

It appears, however, from ancient records, that 
it was called Newgate; and was a common jail for 
felons taken in the city of London, or the county 
of Middleſex, as early as the year 1218; and that 
ſo lately as the year 1457, Newgate, and not the 
Tower, was the priſon for the nobility and great 
officers of ſtate; ; | 

In the year 1241; the Jews of Norwich were 
hanged for circumciſing a chriſtian child ; their 
4 called the Thor, was pulled down and 
deſtroyed ; and Aaron the ſon of Abraham, a 
Jew, who lived in London with ſeveral more of 
that people, were ſentenced to pay 20,000 marks 
at two payments within a year; or otherwiſe to 
be kept perpetual priſoners, in Newgate, and 
other priſons, : 1 | 

In the year 1255; one John Offrem, who was 
committed to Newgate for having killed a prior, 
finding means to make his eſcape out of that pri- 
ſon, king Henry III. was fo much diſpleaſed with 
the city of London on · that account, that he ſent 
for the mayor and ſheriffs to come before him to 
anſwer for the conſequence. | | 5 
The mayor blamed the ſhetiffs, to whom the 


1 


1 


* 


— 


at, in entertaining Thomas earl of Savoy, the queen's uncle, 
who came into England that year to make him a viſit. 
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cuſtody of priſoners properly belonged; where- 
upon he was . to depart, but the ſheriffs 
remained priſoners in the Tower upwards of a 
month, notwithſtanding the biſhops officers were 
principally to blame ; bor though the ſheriffs had 
given leave for the offender to be impriſoned in 
DEE yet they ought to have ſeen him kept 
in ſafety. | 
On the Tueſday after Palm-Sunday, in the year 


1431, all the priſoners of Ludgate were convey- | 


ed ro Newgate, by the ſheriffs of London; and 
on the 13th of April, on a falfe complaint made 
by the keeper of Newgate, eighteen freemen were 
conducted to the compters, chained as if they 
had been felons : but on the 5 2 of June, 
Ludgate was again appointed for the reception of 
dd dernen as ſhould be priſoners for debt; and 
on the ſame day, the faid freemen were removed 
thither by order of the Lord Mayor, aldermen 
and commons. 

Mr. Robert Dow, merchant-taylor, who died 
in the you 1612, appointed the ſexton, or Bell- 
man of St. Sepulchre's to pronounce two ſolemn 
exhortations to the perſons condeinned; for which, 
and for ringing the paſſing bell, as they are car- 
ried to the place of execution, he left £1 6s. 8d. 
yearly for ever. 

The following is the exhortation to be pro- 
nounced to the condemned priſoners in Newgate, 
the night before their execution, | 


« You priſoners that are within, 
* Who for wickedneſs and fin, 


« After many mercies ſhewn you, are now 
« appointed to die to-morrow in the forenoon : 
give ear, and underſtand, that to-morrow morn- 
ing the greateſt bell of St. Sepulchre's ſhall 
toll for you in form and manner of a paſſing 
« bell, as uſed to be tolled for thoſe that are at 
e the point of death, to the end that all godly 
<« people hearing that bell, and knowing it is for 
„ you, going to your deaths, may be ſtirred up 
« heartily, to pray to God to beſtow his grace 
« and mercy upon you, - whilſt you live; I be- 
« ſeech you, for Jelys Chriſt his ſake, to keep 
this night in watching and prayer, for the 
« ſalvation of your own fouls, while there is yet 
<« time and place for mercy: as knowing to mor- 
« row you muſt appear before the judgment ſeat 
« of your Creator, there to give an account of 
« all things done in this life, and to ſuffer eter- 
<« nal torments for your ſins committed againft 
« him, unleſs upon your hearty and unfeigned 
C repentance, you find mercy, through the me- 
« rits, death, and: paſſion bf y 
« and advocate, Jeſus Chriſt, who now ſits at the 


<« right hand of God, to make interceſſion for as 


« many of you, as penitently return to him.” 
On the day of execution, as the condemned 
criminals paſs by St. Sepulchre's church, the 


following words were appointed to be ſpoken :— ' 


« All good people, pray heartily unto God for 
<« theſe poor ſinners, who are now going to their 
« death, for whom this great bell doth toll.“ 

« You that are condemned to die, repent with 
« lamentable tears: aſk mercy of the Lord, for 
c the falvationof your own ſouls, through the me- 
« rits, death, and paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, who 


only mediator | 
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| © now fits at the right hand of God, to make in- 


<« rerceſſion for as many of you as penitently re- 
* turn unto him. | 


Lord have mercy upon you; 
* Chriſt have mercy upon you; 
* Lord have mercy upon you; 
«*« Chriſt have mercy upon you; 


But the exhortation is not pronounced to ſuch 


| as have been guilry of murder, 


| Newgate being much damaged by the fire of 
London in 1666, was. repaired, in the mannet 
it now appears, in the year 1672. | 
The weſt ſide of this gate is adorned with three 
ranges of tuſcan pilaſters, with their entablatures, 
and — * 8 are four niches, in 
one of which is a figure repreſenting Liberty, 
having the word Libertas inferibed on her cap 3 
and at her feet lies a cat, in alluſion to the ſtory 
of Sir Richard Whittington, a benefactor to the 
priſon, who is ſaid to have made the firſt ſtep to · 
wards his good fortune by means of a cat. | 
The eaſt fide of the gate is likewiſe adorned 
with a range of pilaſters, and in three niches 
are the figures of juſtice, mercy, and truth. 
A late writer obſerves, that ©** Newgate conſi- 
« dered as a priſon, is a ſtructure of more coſt 


and beauty than was neceſſary; becauſe the 


<« ſumptuouſneſs of the outſide but aggravates 
© the miſery of the wretches within: but as 4 
« gate to ſuch a city as London, it might have 
< received conſiderable additions both of deſign 
C and execution, and abundantly anſwer the coſt 
<« in the reputation of building. The gate of a 
« city, etected rather for ornament than uſe, 
* ought to be in the ſtyle of the ancient trium- 
„ phal arches; and it muſt be allowed, that 
* hardly any kind of building admits of more 
« beauty or perfection.“ | 


fortunate by the vicifſitudes of trade, undergoe: 
the ignotniny'of being confined in the ſame pri- 
ſon with the moſt abandoned villains ; and it 
happens but too frequently, that his being in 


| Newgate is imputed, by the ignorant, to crimes 


which his ſoul abhors ! | 

On the other hand, thoſe confined as crimi- 
nals, are, even before the laws of their country 
have found them guilty, pent up ſo cloſe together, 
that the air being corrup:ed by their ſtench and 
naſtineſs, occaſions a contagious diſeaſe, called 
the jail diſtemper, which has frequently deſtroyed 
great numbers of them, and even carried its con- 
tagion to the court of juſtice, where the trials 

To prevent as much as poſſible theſe dreadful 
effects, a ventilator has been placed on the top of 
Newgate to expel the foul air, and make way for 
the admiſſion of ſuch as is freſh; and durin 
the time that the ſeſſions are held, herbs are al 


| ſtrewed in the court of juſtice, and in the paſ- 


ſages leading thereto, to prevent infection. 
However, there are in this priſon ſeveral com- 
modious and. airy apartments, for the aeccommo- 
dation of ſuch as are able to pay for them: and 
there is alſo a private paſſage behind the houſes 
to the hall of juſtice in the Old Bailey, by which 
| „ 
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the danger of priſoners being reſcued, while go- 
1 5 4 — from their trials, is totally 
obviated. 

It is much to be wiſhed that the plan ſo long 
talked of for building a new priſon for felons may 
ſoon be catried into execution, and that a ſepa- 
rate priſon may be erected for the reception of 
unfortunate debtors. : 


The following is a lift of the donations belonging 
to the priſon of Newgate. 


Per Anmm. I. 1. d. 
By Sir Thomas Greſham from the Chamber of Lond. 10 © © 
By Sir Roger Martin, from the Mercers Comp. o © 
© By Alderman Jobs Heydon, ſrom Ditto - - 
By Jolm Marſh, from Ditto 9 £4 
By Peter Blundel, from the Haberdaſhers Comp. 


5 0 


0 


00+4$0000000+$00000+>0+>0 


P · 
By James Smith, from Ditto 
By Jobn Meredith, from the Skinners Comp. 
By Jotn Draper, from Ditto 
By Jeb Kenrich, from the Drapers Company 
By Peter Blundel, from the Merchant-Tayl. Comp. 
By William Packer, from Ditto 
By John N naler, from Ditto 

By Marg. Hargrave, from the Clothworkers Comp. 
By Mr. Garret, from the Salters Company - - 

By Mr; Horm, from Ditto 

By Mr. Rogers, from the Leatherſellers Company 
By Mr. Ferran, from Ditto 
By the Leatherſellers Company 
By the Company of Pariſh Clerks 
By 


„oo - ooo - ,so en 
| ſy 


the Barons of the Exchequer = - - < - 
By Mr. Gnobham, from a Houſe in Smithfield '- 
Py the Receiver General of the Land- Tax 

y Sir Robert Hamplon = = = = = - = 
By Mr. Critham, from the Cutlers Company 


Total per Annum 52 5.8 
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Margaret Deane, from the Ironmongers Comp 
w/o ery and 5 Dozen of Bread ; 
Pariſh in the B, 20 Stones of Ditto; from the Pariſh 
of St. Andrew Underſhaft, 10 Stones of Ditto; from A- 


Bleu, Pariſh in Lombard - Street, 17 Stones of Ditto. 
LU D GAT E. 


At the diſtante of 797 feet ſouth of Newgate, 


was ſituated Ludgate, which, according to Gef- 


frey of Monmouth, derived its name from king 
Lud, a Briton, who, according to that author, 
built it about ſixty years before the birth of 
ChE el Wy. 

But as Geffrey's pretended hiſtory is now uni- 
verſally acknowledged to be the mere production 
of an inventive brain, his aſſertion has no weight 
with the judicious ; for it is certain that the an- 
cient Brirons had no walled towns. This name, 
therefore, is with much greater appearance of 
probability, derived from the rivulet Flood, 
Flud, V 
Fleet: ditch, and was very probably called Lud- 
gate, inſtead of its K e Fludgate. 

In the year 1373 this gate was conſtituted a 
priſon for poor debtors, who were free of the 
city; and it was afterwards greatly enlarged by 
Sir Stephen Forſter. 
This gentleman had been a 7 chere, 
was begging at the gate, when a rich widow pal- 


! 
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loat, Fleote or, Fleet, which ran into 


15 
ſing by, aſked him what ſum would procure 
his diſcharge; and on his anſwering twenty 
pounds (which at that time was a conſiderable 
lum) ſhe generouſly advanced the money. 

His liberty being thus obtained, his kind be- 
nefactreſs took him into her ſervice, in which, 
by his indefatigable application to buſineſs, and 
his obliging behaviour, he gained the affections 
of his miſtreſs, and married her; after which he 
had ſuch great ſucceſs in trade, that he became 
Lord-Mayor of London, and obtained the ho- 
_ of kni 1 5 . 

n the midſt of his perity, Sir en 
thought of the place of his 9 
acquainting his lady with a defign he had formed 
of enlarging the priſon, ſhe alſo determined to 
222 to the execution of ſo benevolent a 
plan. 

Hereupon they cauſed ſeveral of their houſes 
near the gate to be pulled down, and in their ſtead 
erected a ſtrong ſquate ſtone building, containing 
the following rooms, viz. the porch, the paper- 
houſe, the watch-hall; the upper and lower lum- 
beries, the cellar, the long ward, and the chapel; 


in the laſt of which were the following inſcrip- 
tions: . 


This chapel was erected and ordained for 
the divine worſhip and ſervice of God, by 
the Right Honourable Sir Stephen Forſter, 
Knight, ſome time I ord-Mayor of this ho- 
nourable city, and by Dame Agnes his wife, 
* for the uſe and godly exerciſe of the priſos 
ners in this priſon of Ludgate, Anno 1454. 


Devout Soules, that paſſe this way, 

For Stephen Forſter, late Maior, heartily pray, 

And Dame Agnes, his Spouſe, to God conſecrate, 

That of pitie this houſe made for Londoners in Ludgate. 
So that tor Lodging and Water Priſoners here nought pay; 
As their keepers ſhall all anſwere at dreadful doomes-day. 


" Theſe venerable founders not only ſettled a ſa- 
lary for a chaplain of this ] nears. but ordered that 
all the rooms in theſe additional buildings ſhould 


be for ever free to all unfortunate citizens, and 
| that they, on providing their own bedding, ſhould 


pay nothing at their diſcharge for lodging or 
chamber rent : but the avaricious diſpoſition of 
the keepers has long ſince broke through this 
appointment, and for many years paſt, tagk rent 
for the rooms built for the ſole uſe of the poor, 
contrary to-the expreſs order of the generous 
lll | 
Though at the taking down of tlie city gates, 
the priſoners in Ludgate were removed to the 
Loxpon WoRKaoust in Biſhopſgate, which is at 
this time called Nx] Lupcarz ; yet, as the do- 
meſtic government of the priſon is, or ought to 
be nearly the ſame as it formerly was, and as it is 
in itſelf vety ſingular and remarkable, we will 
now give a compendious account of it, from a 


work publiſhed ſome years ago, by a perſon who 


had been long a priſoner there. 


For the government of the. priſon, and the 
uniſhment of crimes and miſdeameanors com! 


| mitted therein, the maſter, keeper and priſoners 
| choſe from among themſelves a reader of divine 


and | 


ſervice ; an upper ſteward, called the maſter of 
the box; an under ſteward, ſeven aſſiſtants, who 
SET by 


* 
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by turns officiate daily; a running aſſiſtant; two 
church -· wardens; A ſcavenger; a chamberlain ; 
a running poſt; and ghe.criers or beggars at the 
grates, who were generally ſix in number. 

The reader was choſen: by the maſter, keeper, 
ſtewards,.,apd-: aſſiſtants, - and not at a general 
election, as the, other officers were. Beſides reading 
the prayers, he. was formerly obliged to ring the 
bell twice a day for prayers, and allo for the Ipace 
of a quarter of an hour before nine o'clock at 
night, as a warning for all ſtrangers to depart the 
priſon: but on account of the dignity of his office, 
he has been for ſome years paſt exempted from 
theſe ſervile employments, and others have been 
appointed to perform them in his ſtead. 

The ſalary of the reader was two ſhillings and 
eight-pence per month ; a penny of every pri- 
ſoner at his entrance, if his garniſh amounted to 


{ixteen-pence; and a diſh of meat out of the 


Lord-Mayor's baſket. 


— . ——— — 


All the priſoners held the upper ſteward, or 


maſter of the box in equal eſteem with the keeper 
of the priſon; and to him was committed the 
keeping of the ſeveral orders of the houſe, with the 
accounts of caſh received upon legacies; the diſ- 
tribution of all proviſions — in by the Lord- 
Mayor and others; and the caſh received by 
garniſh and begging at the grates, which he uſed 
ro expend weekly, in bread, candles and other ne- 
ceſſaries. 

He likewiſe kept a liſt of all the priſoners, as 
well thoſe that were upon the charity as thoſe who 
were not; to each of whom, by the aid of the 
aſſiſtant for the day; he uſed to deliver their reſ- 
pective ſharey of bread and other proviſions. 

It w his buſineſs to receive the gifts of 
the poulterers, fiſhmongers, and other market 
people, ſent in from the clerk of the market, by 
the running poſt, for which he gave a receipt; 
and afterwards, in the preſence of the aſſiſtant 
for the day, expoſed all to ſale to the charity men, 
in a fair market; and the money ariſing there- 
from was depoſited in the common ſtock. 

This officer, with the under ſteward, aſſiſtants, 
and church-wardens were elected monthly, by 


the ſuffrages of the priſoners ; but all the other 


officers, except the chamberlain, were appointed 
by the maſter, keeper, ſtewards, and aſſiſtants. 

The deſign of theſe frequent eleftions was to 
prevent frauds and abuſes among the reſpective 
officers ; but when they were known to be per- 
ſons of probity, they were commonly re- elected, 
and frequently held their poſts for ſeveral months 
together. LOG 

The under ſteward was an aſſiſtant to the up- 
per ſteward, and uſed to. perform the func- 
tions of his office, in caſe of his abſence or in- 
diſpoſition. | 


The ſeven aſſiſtants were choſen monthly, with | 


the ſtewards, and one of them uſed to officiate 
daily; whoſe buſineſs it was to attend in the 
hall, to enter all charities, and keep an account 
of the money taken out of the boxes, which were 


one 


opened at five o'clock in the afternoon, and at 


nine at night. This money he pays to the upper 


fteward, at the paſſing of whoſe accounts the ſtew- | 


ards uſed to officiate as auditors. 


If any perſon was nominated to the office of | 


| to leave the priſon by ten o'clock at night. 
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an aſſiſtant, and refuſed to ſerve, it was cuſtomary 
to fine him a ſhilling, in default of paying which ir 
was cuſtomary to put him in fetters for three days. 

The officiating aſſiſtant was inveſted with the 
power of a magiſtrate, and coùid commit a pri- 
ſoner to the ſtocks or ſhackles, for abuſing any 
perſon. His buſineſs was to ſee the cellar cleared 
of all the priſoners every night by ten o'clock ; 
for which he received ſixpence out of the charity 
money; two-pence of which was for the upper 
ſteward, two-pence for the running aſſiſtant, and 
two-pence for himſelf. | 3 

In ancient times this office was held in ſuc 
eſteem, that the aſſiſtant, on his entering upon it, 
uſed to be tiſhered into the hall at eight o'clock 
at night, by forty or fifty of the priſoners, each 
carrying a large lighted candle. 

It was the buſineſs of the running aſſiſtant to 
attend on the criers at the grates to change mo- 


| ney ; to open the boxes; put up candles in their 


reſpective places; look after the clock; ring the 
bell for prayers, and perform the office of crier, 
at the ſale of provifions. His ſalary was four 
ſhillings and eight pence per month, and an 

eighth part of the garniſh- money. | 

The church wardens were choſen from among 
the younger priſoners. The buſineſs of the up- 
per church-warden was to call to prayers oh Sun- 
days, after the bell had done ringing z and that 
of the under church-warden was to call the pri- 
ſoners to prayers all other days, They likewiſe 
took cognizance of all perſons upon the charita- 
ble foundation, who in default of attendance 
were fined one penny each. | 

The ſalary of the under church-warden was 
four-pence per month; and if a perſon was duly 
elected, 4 refuſed to ſerve the office, he was 
fined four pence: 

The duty of the ſcavenger was to keep the 
priſon clean, and to fetter offenders, or put them 
in the ſtocks: for which he was intitled to receive 
penny from each criminal, together with a 
ſalary of five ſhillings and eight - pence per month, 
and two- pence out of every ſixteen- pence of the 
garniſh- money. 

The chamberlain, who was choſen by the keeper 
of the priſon, took care of all the bedding and 
linen belonging to the keeper; appointed . the 
lodgings of the new-comers ; furniſhed the pri- 
ſoners with ſheets, and gave notice to ftrangers 
In 
former times this officer was obliged to make the 
beds of the charity-men, for which he was paid 
two-pence a month. . h 

The buſineſs of the running poſt was to fetch 


| in a baſket the broken meat. from the Lord- 


Mayor's table, proviſions from the clerk of the 
market, from private families, and the chari- 
ties given in the ftreets; which, when ſo in- 
conſiderable as not to admit of being divided 
among them all, were publicly ſold. The ſala- 
ry annexed to this office was four ſhillings a 
month, one penny out of each man's dividend, 
and one penny out of every ſixteen-pence of 
garniſh-money. 

The criers were fix in number; two of whom 


| daily begged at the grates'; the perſon at the 


grate in Ludgate-ſtreet being allowed one —_ 
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of what was given, and him on the Black- friars 
ſide, one half of the money collected there. 
On the Monday following every election, the 


accounts were audited and paſſed, and the balance 


divided; but if it amounted to three ſhillings 
and fourpence per man, the keeper of the priſon 
without the leaſt colour of right, uſed dran 
to extort two ſhillings and four-pence from each 
riſoner; but if the dividend did not amount to 
o much, he then took only fourteen pence, the 


ather-moiety of the two ſhillings and four-pence 
being placed to the account- of the priſoner, to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


be paid at the time of his 2 | 
Another great grievance the priſoners laboured | 
under was, their being obliged to pay the turn- 


key twelve ſhillings per month, for no other ſer- 


vice than that of opening the door to admit gifts 
and charities ſent to the priſon, which frequently 
amounted to little more than what he received. 
Thus far our author : but it may be proper to 
inform the reader that the book * from which 
this account was extracted, was printed many 


abovementioned haye already been remedied, as 
far as the conduct of the New Ludgate in Bi- 
ſhopſgate-Street will admit. 


The following is an account of the fees to be taken 
by the keeper of Ludgate, and the turnkeys under 
him, allowed of, and confirmed at a court of Alder- 
men, held on the 19th of January, 1686. 

At the coming in of every priſoner one ſhil- 
ling to the rurnkey, and two-pence to the offi- 
cer who conducts him thither. 

The keeper findi 
ding, mats and cords, ſheets, blankets and co- 
verlets, the priſoners pay him for the beſt lodging 


and providing beds, bed- | 


| 
| 


three-pence per night; for the ſecond lodging 


two-pence, and for the third or meaneſt lodging 


one penny per night. 8. | 
"The $4 vis Is To provide clean ſheets” every 


month for all his beds, and the priſoners who lie | 


in them are to pay monthly to the chamberlain 


for waſhing them, eight-pence between them, 


and no more. a #4 

But when the priſoners find their own beds and 
bedding, which the keeper is by no means to 
hinder, the priſoner is only to pay three-pence 


per week for bed-room ; or for chamber- rom 


four-pence at the moſt per week ; and not above 
two to lie in a bed. 


If the priſoner by his inability. can go no far- 


ther than a couch, he is to pay only one penny 


per week for chamber · room, and only one penny 


per week for lamps and candles, which the keeper 
to provide. 


For every priſoner's diſcharge the keeper is to || 


receive two ſhillings and no more. For all ac- 


tions and writs againſt him, he is to pay: the | 


keeper only one ſhilling, and not one ſhilling for 
every action, and two ſhillings and ſix-pence 
every writ, as was formerly taken. 
The keeper ſhall not preſume to take any other 
fees upon any pretence, demand, or allowance 
whatſoever, for execution-money, action- money, 
or writ-money. | 

The reader will judge by the following ac- 


_ 4 _— — 


= Johnſon's deſcription of Ludgate. 


_ Y 


for ' 


| 
| 


| coals, candles, and the uſe o 
years ago; and we hope that the grievances | 


to this priſon. 


I 


F By Peter Blundell, ſrom ditto. + 
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count, how theſe orders have been of late years 

obeyed. _ #36 a ' 2 25 ; 
A freeman being arreſted by an action en 

in either of the compters May refuſe to go thi- 


| ther, and inſiſt on being.catried immediately to 


Ludgate ; but the officess will extort from him 
four or five-ſhillings as their fre fpr-emrying him 
thither, though their due is but two-pence, . 

On his being brought to Ludgate; Nr 
entered his name and condition in a book kept fo- 
that purpoſe; for which entry the priſoner » uſe d 
to pay fourteen pence ; after which the chamber- 
lain fur him with a lodging at the rate cf 
one penny, two-pence, or three-pence per night; 
but demanded one ſhilling and fix-pence for 
ſheets ; and before he went to reſt, his fellow- 
priſoners demanded four ſhillings for garniſh, and 
if he did not pay it, his cloaths were privately 
taken from him at night, and not returned cill he 
had raifed the money the next day. The ſteward 
likewiſe demanded eighteen pants of him, fer 

the houſe. 

He was, however, allowed the liberty of going 
abroad z which he might do either with a keeper, 
or on giving goed ſecurity to return at night. 

If he went our with a keeper, he was obliged 
to pay two ſhillings and ſix;pence to the head 
turnkey, and eighteen-pence to the keeper who 
attended him; and every day he went abroad 
afterwards, one ſhilling to the keeper, and the 
ſame ſum to the turnkey. A bond was likewiſe 
given for the payment of his lodging to the maſ- _ 
ter-keeper, for which the turnkey took at leaſt 
five ſhillings as his fee; 

If the priſoner paid the debt, and diſcharged 
all other actions againſt him in either or both of 
the compters, he, on his diſmiſſion, paid two 
ſhillings to the maſter keeper ; fourteen pence to 
the turnkey z one ſhilling for every action entered 


againſt him ; and if he was charged in execution, 
two ſhillings and fix-pence for every action agai 


him. Theſe fees, together with his lodging, 
* frequently amounted to more than the whole 


The following is 4 liſt of tht donations belonging 


* 
* 


— 
8 
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By John Kendrick; from the Company of Drapers + 
By Yi Thomas Cullum, from * — FY 3 
By Sir Thomas Greſham, from the Co. of Mercers 10 
By Sir Roger Martin, from ditt 
By John Heydon, Alderman, from ditto 
By John Marſh, from ditto - ,- - - - = - 
By Stephen Peacock, from the Comp. of Haberd. 
By Sir Thomas ro from the Fiſhmongers 
By James Smith, fiom ditto - - > - © 
By the L. Eliz. Morrice, from te C of Armourers 
Jobn Bennet, from ditto = - - - - = 
Ry John Wooler, from the Merchant Taylors Com. 
Wilkam Parker, from dito 
By Margaret Hargrave, from the C. of Clothw. 
By Sir Job Peachy, from the Grocers Company 
By Fon Mcrideth, from the Skinners Company 
thn Draper, from ditto - - - - 
By Sir William Jones, from 


50 OO OO 000 


— 
do O8 


the Salters Company 


By Mrs. Cock, from ditto - - « - - - - 
By Mr. Robert Rogers, from tlie Leatherſellers Co, 
By Robert Ferbraz, from ditto - IT 


1 


2 

0 
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By the Lady Margaret North, from the King*s- | 


load and land 
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Brought over 36 7 10 
By the Leatherſellers Company -' - «<- = 

By Peter Blundel, from the Company of Ironmon. 
By V. Roper, from the 5 of Pariſh-Clerks 
By Te. Dawſon, from St. Ethelburga's Pariſh - 
By the Lady Mary Ramſay, ſrom Chrif”s Hoſpital 
By Marg. Simcots, from the Chamber of London 
By William Middleton, from ditto - - = = 
By Joan Sambach, by St. Bride's Pariſh - += 
By Tho. Chapman, by St. Pancras's Pariſh - 
By James Hedg fon, by St. Sepulchre's Pariſh » 
By John Fuckjey, from Moreclack in Berkſhire = 
By Lancelot Andrews, biſhop of Winchefler = 
By John Stone, out of a Tenement in Bow-Lane 
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Head Tavern, Newgate-Street 


| 


Total er Annum 60 10 4 | 


als, a Hind Quarter of Beef, and 2 Peck of | | | 
By Ts, Cove, 6 ons | ſituated on London-bridge, took its name from 
chat circumſtance z which is ſo obvious a truth, 
| that there was no neteſlity for making ſo wiſe a 


to be diſtributed in bread among the priſoners remark. | 


Oat-Meal, from the Tallow-Chandlers Company. 
By Margaret Dean, 19 Stones of Beef, and 5 een of 
Bread, from the Company of 11 
There is a gift to this priſon, called Nell Gwin's dole, 
which aſed 
every ninth week. 


DOWGATE. 


According to the opinion of Stow, DowoarxE 
was — called Downgate, from the ſteep- 
neſs of the deſcent from the church of St. John, 
Walbrook, to the river Thames; and that it was 
anciently a principal key for ſhips and veſſels to 
s and proviſions. 

It was likewiſe called Dourgate, that is, the 
water-gate, and that. it was one of the four ori- 
ginal gates of the city, ' where was anciently the 


Trajefus, or ferry of Watling-ſtreet, one of the | 


four great military ways. S 
And it is farther obſerved, leſt it ſhould be 
1 that one gate was not ſufficient to 


afford a paſſage to the ſeveral ſorts of merchan- 


dize exported and imported at that time, that 


'« before the deſtruction of the wall on that 


« fide, one gate was ſufficient for that purpoſe, 
c had the commerce of London been double 
« to what it was, as much more merchandize is 
« carried through the weſtern gate-way of the 
« cuſtom-houſe in one year at preſent, than 1 
« imagine all the trade of London in thoſe days 
« could amount to in twenty.” 


Several other gates on this ſide of the city are 


mentioned by Stow, viz. Wolfgate, Ebgate, Oy- 
ſtergate, Buttolphſgate, Billingſgate, &c. but theſe 
ſo far from having been real gates in the wall of 
the city, were Ks wharfs appropriated to the 
landing of merchandize, and took their names 
from the kind of goods there landed, or from 
the names of other places in their neighbour- 
hood ; for as the wharf near Dowgate took its 
name from that gate, ſo, in emulation thereof; 
the erectors of the other wharfs, or quays, dig- 


| nified theirs with the epithet of gates. 


BRIDGEGATE. 


Stow is of opinion that this gate, which was 


He likewiſe thinks it was one of the four prin- 


| cipal gates of the city, and that it was built loyg 
| before the conqueſt, when thete was only a bridge 
| of timber over the Thames; but being a weak 
| pile of building, it often ſtood in need of repair. 


In the year 1436 'this 'gate, with the towet 
upon it, fell down, and being rebuilt, it was 
burnt in the year 1471, by ſome rioters mariners 
of Kent, headed by the baſtard Fauconbridge. 

On the third of April, 1266, king Henry IIT. 
granted to the keepers of this, and the other 
gates of London, three-pence per day each; from 


| whence Mr. Maitland concludes that they were 


only his collectors, and that the toll was appro- 
priated to the uſe of his majeſty. 
This gate being very much dam̃aged by fire in 
the year 1726, it was ſoon afterwards taken down 
and rebuilt, and was finiſhed in the year 1728, 
when two poſterns were made, and the r 


inſcription was placed over the arch on the ſou 
ſide: | 


This gate was widened from eleven to 
<< eighteen feet, in the mayoralty of Ed- 
ward Becher, Knt. a N 

8. P. L. 5 
And the king's arms was placed over this inſerip- 
tion. > 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER III. 


London firſt erefted into the fee of a biſhop. Firht building of N. Rminſter- ABbey, London 
almoſt defirayed by fire. Parliament held in London. Moſt of the inhabitants of Londan 


murdered 
The Danes defeated by the citizens of Lon 


by the Danes. King Alfred * and takes this city, and repairs its walls, Gx. 
on. Bricks and flones firft uſed in the building of 


houſes. The Londoners, under king Atbelſtan, defeat the Scots army. Singular law againſt 
drunkenneſs made by king Edgar. Remarkable ſea-fight between the Engliſh and the Danes. 


Great ravages committed by the Danes. 


King Ethelred orders the Danes to be maſſacred, 


whereupon Sweyn, king of Denmark, invades and conquers the kingdom. Firſt coronation 


in London. Canute befieges London, and, on the death of king Edmund, ' bectmes ſole monarch + 


of England. A ſcene of bloodſhed prevented by a compromiſe between king Edward and 


Godwin, earl of Kent. 


X AVING in the two former chapters — | 
| an account of the name, ſituation, form, 


extent, and foundation of the city of 
London : together with many circumſtances re- 
htive thereto, till the 368th year of the chriſtian | 
Era; and likewiſe a deſcription of the wall, | 
gates and liberties of this city ; we ſhall now con- 
tinue our hiſtory in the moſt regular manner, and | 
pay the ſtrifteſt regard to the moſt authentic re- 
cords; nor will we omit a fingle circumſtance 
which we apprehend may contribute to the 1n- 
ſtruction or entertainment of the reader. 
A Roman hiſtorian of great credit“ informs 
us, that when Theodoſius thezelder arrived in 
Britain, the city of London, then called Lundi- 


future times it was denominated Auguſta: but be 
this as it will, it did not long retain the latter 
name; for when the Saxons arrived in Britain, 
they found it bore that of Caer Llundain, which 
was changed, in about eight years afterwards, to 
Lunden-Byrig, by which name it was known 
when Hengiſt, having defeated the Britons at 
Crayfofd + in Kent, they took refuge in this city. 

Great numbers of the Saxons having been con- 


verted to the chriſtian faith, by Auguſtine the | 


monk ; that prieſt was therefore ordained arch- 
biſhop of the Engliſh nation, by the expreſs or- 


der of. pope Gregory ; after which Auguſtine or- | 


dained Mellitus, biſhop of the Eaſl- Saxons; and 
that nation being converted by the endeavours of | 
Mellitus, + Ethelbert, of Kent, cauſed a church | 
to be built for him in London, which was then | 
the capital of Eaſt-Saxony. Thus did this city 
become the ſee of a biſhop. | 
London, was, even at this time, famous for | 


| 
nium, was ſaid to be an ancient town, and that in 
| 


Ethelbert, to whom all the Saxon nations ſouth 
of the river Humber were vaſſals, arid Seberrt; 
king of the Eaſt-Saxons, his feudatory,. 
In the year 605, or, according to other au- 
thors, in 610, Sebert builc a church or minſter 
in the iſland of Thorney 5 ſituated to the weſt 
of London, which, at the defire of Mellitus; 
biſhop of London, was dedicated to St. Peter: 
but 1t was deſtroyed by the Danes in a ſhort time 
after its erection. | F 4 
Sebert had three ſons, Sexred, Seward an 
N. who, during the life of their father, pro · 
feſſed the chriſtian religion; but after his death; 
which happened about the year 616, they revolted 
to paganiſm, and expelled from their dominions 
Mellitus, biſhop of London. 
So extremely defective is the civil hiſtory of 
the Saxon heptarchy, that London is not even 
mentioned therein * the year 616 to that of 
764 ; but of it eccleſiaſtical hiſtory we have the 
following particulars, _ TSX 
About the year 664, the church of St. Martin, 
Ludgate, was founded by Cadwallo, the valiant 
Britiſh king, who, according to the teſtimony of 
Robert of Glouceſter, was buried there in the 
year 677. F ; 
After the expulſion of Mellitus, the ſee. of 
London remained without a biſhop, till.the year 
653, when Sigbert, king of the Eaſt-Saxons, 
embracing the chriſtian religion, Cedda, or Chad, 
was advanced to the biſhopric of this city. 
This prelate was ſucceeded by Wine, who 
having been deprived of the biſhopric of Win- 


cheſter, by Kerewaltho, 2 of the Weſt-Saxons, 


ſat on the epiſcopal chair of London till the time 
of his death, which was about the year 675. 


its extenſive commerce; but it does not appear || After the deceaſe of Wine, the biſhopric of this 


to have been dignified with the title of the metro- 
polis, the city of Canterbury rather claiming | 
that honour, as it was the reſidence of king 


a 


i 


* 


Tacitus. PPE: 
+. Then called Creceanford. m_— 
t Mellitus was abbot of a monaſtery of monks at Rome, 


„ 


and ſent into England by pope Gregory, to aſſiſt Auguſtine 
Lane. * 


in the converſion of its 


£ 


city was given to Erkenwald, ſon of Offa, king 
of the Eaſt-Angles, who had been educated undet 
Mellitus, the firſt biſhop of London. 


* * 
1 Wen 2 4 Sn 335 4 3 WH F642 | 
— — 


This part of Weſtminſter lay waſte many years, and 
being overgrown with-thorns and bramble buſhes, and al- 
moſt encompaſſed by the Thames and Long-ditchz was 
ed T horney Head H 


* 


Erkenwald 


— 


— 


board a fleet of 
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Erkenwald was ſo diſtinguiſhed, by the ſanctity 
of his life, and by ſeveral religious foundations, 
that after his death, which happened at Barking 
in Eſſex, the canons of St. Paul's and the monks 
of Chertſey diſputed the poſſeſſion of his body : 
but the inhabitants of London, eſpouſing the ſide 
of the canons, took away the remains of the 
biſhop, and cauſed them to be honourably- 
interred in his own cathedral, the revenues of 
which he had augmented, and enlarged its build- 
ings. 
Erkenwald was ſucceeded by Walter or 
Waldhere, in the reign of king Sebbi, who 
being wearied with the cares of a crown, 
acquainted the biſhop with his reſolution to 
abdicate, and to aſſume the monaſtic life: he 
accordingly paſſed through the forms of a re- 


| 


cluſe, and having received the habit from Wald-, 


here, he gave that eccleſiaſtic a conſiderable ſum 
of money, to be applied to the purpoſes of 
. and continued the monaſtic life ever 

be. | 

The collegiate church of St. Martin's-le- 
Grand, within Alderſgate, 1s ſaid to have been 
founded by Victred or Wydred, king of Kent, 
about the year 700: but ſome writers, over-fond 
of every appearance of great antiquity, carry the 
date of its foundation much farther back, and 
aſcribe it to the king Cadwallein, or to ſome 
antient Britons, in memory of that prince: 
_ we find no foundation for fuch a ſuppo- 
tion. 

In the year 764 London ſuffered very conſide- 
rably by fire; ſome time after which “ it was al- 
moſt wholly burnt down; and the ſtreets being 
very narrow, and the houſes built of wood, num- 
bers of its inhabitants periſhed in the flames : 
nor was it nearly rebuilt before many of the 
new houſes were deſtroyed by a third conflagra- 
tion. + 

In the year 833, Egbert king of the Weſt Sax- 
ons, Ethelwolf his ſon, Withlaf king of Mercia, 
together with moſt of the biſhops, and other 
great men of the realm aſſembled at London, where 
they held a Witena-gemot, or parhament, in 
which they deliberated ' on the moſt effectual 
meaſures to be purſued, to prevent the invaſions 
of the piratical Danes. BL: | 

Notwithſtanding all their precautions, it was 
not long before London ſeverely: felt the effects 
of Daniſh cruelty ; for arriving with a large fleet 
of ſhips on the coaſt of Kent, they landed, and 
having deſtroyed Rocheſter and Canterbury, they 
marched to this city, which they ſacked, and with 
a horrid rage of barbarity, murdered moſt of 


its inhabitants. 


Fluſhed with the ſucceſs of this and ſeveral 
other attempts, the Danes entertained ſerious 
thoughts of making a compleat conqueſt of 
the whole iſland. 

With this vie 


they ſhipped a large army on 
three hundred and fifty ſail, 
which arriving in the Thames, the troops. were 


en... 8 


da A. D. 798. | | | ? | 
+ This is related on the authority of Simon Dunelmenfis. 
Now Soathbenfleet, near the Iſle of Canvey, 
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landed near London, which they ſoon reduced 
and plundered ; and thinking it a proper fortreſs; 
from. which to make incurſions at their pleaſure 
into the kingdom of the Weſt Saxons, they 
placed a large garriſon therein, and, notwithſtand- 
ing the molt ſolemn oaths to, and treaties with 
king Alfred, they made perpetual inroads amo 
the neighbouring ſtates; which they robbed an 
I with the moſt unrelenting rage of diabo- 
lical fury. TA | 
Alfred, reſolved to puniſh theſe ſons of vio- 
lence, theſe infractors of the moſt ſolemn treaties, 
repaired all his old fortreſſes, erected new ones, 
and laying ſiege to London, attacked that city 
with ſo much bravery, that the Danes were glad 
to capitulate, after a very faint reſiſtance. | 
As ſoon as Alfred had thus poſſeſſed himſelf of 
London, he began to rebuild its walls, towers, 
and gates, which had been almoſt deſtroyed by 
the 9k ; and having driven out the Daniſh in- 
habitants who had ſettled there, he beſtowed the 
government of the city on Ethelred, duke of 
Mercia, .who had married his daughter Ethel- 
fleda. 5 2 
It appears to be evident that Ethelred was veſt. 
ed with powers ſuperior to thoſe of an ordinary 
governor; and it is probable that he held this city 
in fee, becauſe, on his deceaſe; Ethelfleda deli- 
vered it up to her brother, which, if her huſ- 
band had been only an ordinary. governor, ſhe 
need not have done, - ſince it would of courſe 
have fallen to her brother Edward, as being right 
heir to Alfred his father. | a 
The ambition of conquering this kingdom ſtill 
predominating in the breaſts of the Danes, they 
were lly hovering over the coaſt of Eng - 
land, and at le under the conduct of their 
general Hæſten, they landed in con ſiderable num- 
bers, on the coaſt of Eſſex, a little below Til- 
bury; and having erected a fort or caſtle at 
Beamfleote, Þ they made perpetual excurſions 
thence into the adjacent country, committing 
great depredations wherever they went. 
 Hereupon Alfred diſpatched Ethelred the go- 
vernor 2 with a number of regular 
troops, which being joined by a large body of the 
citizens, they drove the ravaging Danes back to 


the caſtle, to which they laid ſiege, and took both 


the caſtle and a very rich booty, at the ſame time 
making priſoners of the wife and ſons of the Da- 
niſh general Hæſten, whom they conducted to 
London. 8 | 
On this occaſion the citizens diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in ſuch a manner, as evinced at once 
their great courage and loyalty, . 103 
On the approach of winter, another body of 
Danes, who had waited the ſucceſs of their coun- 
trymen at the Iſland of Mzriſige, $ thought it 
prudent to retire with their fleet to a af 
greater ſecurity, whereupon they failed up the 
river Thames, and. entering. Lea river, at the 
place now called Bow creek, and paſſing up the 
river in their ſmall veſſels to the diſtance of 


8 " 2 "Y 4 5 y — *, _ if 


— _ 


Now called Mearſy, a ſmall Iſland at the mouth of the 
river Coln, or Colcheſter river. - 


twenty 
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twenty miles or upwards, ereted a fortification 
at or near Ware in Hertfordſhire, #/ 
Thus ſituated, they gave no ſmall uneaſinef 
to the Londoners, who, in conjunction with the 
king's forees, with- the brave Alfred at theit 
head, marched againſt them, and attacked them 
with'the greateſt reſolution ; but in this attack 
Alfred had four of 1 killed, and 


Alfred now — great a good gnen 


ſhip; for 4ppreh 

riſk b — — the — ey he diſ hd army 
in duch a marmer as to cut 6 alt ſupphes of 
proviſion'to the enemy by land, and diverting the 
current of the river Lea into three channels the 
water became inſufficient to admit the return of 
their fleet to the Thames. 

The tion being thus cut off, and no pro- 
viſions to be obtained, the Danes were obliged 
to break up their „and to leave their ſhips 
behind them: upon ich the Londoners inſtant- 
ly demoliſhed their works, reſtored the navigation 
of the river Lea, deſtroyed” ſome of their ſhips, 


and conveyed the reſt down the river to Len- 


reign of king Alfred almoſt all tes 
houſes in London were built of vood; but that 
monarch beginning ing to build his palaces with ſtone 
and brick, 

bility, and many of the wealthy citizens; but it 
was ſome centuries afterwards defore this practice 
became ral. 

Alfred was ſucceeded by his fon Edward; who 
was troubled” wg the invaſions of the Danes 
during the whole of his . — 4 his ' ſuc- 
ceſſes againft them in the fieſd were from be- 
* meonſiderable, 

n the year 925, during the reign of Athelſtani, 
who ſucceeded Edward, there was a con- 
vention of the church and ſtate at Londen, 
wherein many i regulations, for the 
good government of the kingdom, were reſolved 


. king of Scotland, having 8 
Northumberland in the year 9265 Athelſtan 
marched againſt him with a powerful army, a 
up with him at Brunanburgh, a terrible 
battie e wer 2 morning till 
night, when Conſtantine being ſlain victory” 
clared i in favour of the Engh 7 N 1 
To the in valour of the E4ndoders: this 
great conqueſt was chiefly owing ; for their behi- 
viour was valiant without deſcription : nor was 
the king unmindful to reward their merit; for, 
Crag r, made ſoon ' afterwards reſpecting the 
of money, the city of London was al- 
eighty coiners; whereas no other 1 or 
— in 


de „ er Canterbury, hag 


ear — num 
1 Tn ge ny kin 


Athelftan __— Adela] 
was 1 me in Adle rtmanbury, 
which, from his weh dng e. is called 15 


Adle-ſtreet, in ſome of our ancient records. T 


2 , 
* 


0 tee een ue e cles e El 
Re ee 
+ Part of the remains of theſe veſſels, as "Gd nail, 


. 4 wiſe to declare his 


is example was followed by the no- 


church of St. Alban, in We was founded 
by chis monarch. -! | uy of 
la the year — * Ring Edlen fuceceded hib 
brother Athelſtan; and im the year 944 he held 
a Witena-gemote, or parliament, in London 
wherein divers good-laws were paſſed, and among 
the reſt one marriage in which it was 
ordained; 1. That after 4 woman and — 
friends have given their conſent tb 
4 not only to male e eo 
miſe of the performance of articles, bur hike- 

ring into an N 
* ment, at proce a the tenor wont noe | 
% . That them the mintenaner of the 'bride is 
* tobe adjuſted, and the anch his 


. 


frendi are to give ſecurity this head! 
* 3. That after Fig the m' ſhall maks 
* declaration of his wifey dowry, 2 


„ the particulars in which it is to conſiſt; 
9 That if if ſhe ſhould: happen to ſurvive her naß 
* band; fe ſhall be allowed the moiety of his 

4 goods and oſtate: and in caſe of their havi 
n iſſue, that ſhe ſhall erjoy! the whale fortune 


till her ſecond: * and that ſecurities 
<« ſhall be given for the performance of the fore- 
going articles, by the man and! his friends.“ 


And — * « ** That 9 
conditions were agreed tween the ns che the 
— ps 
* good behaviour, and take for the 
6s. folemnity of the marriage. 6; That if the 
* huſband ſhould remove her out of che juriſ- 
* dition te thane or baron, where ſhe was 
| Ke was tb enter inte articles, that 
* nobedy ws Injure ber. And on the ether 
« fide,” that in caſe ſue ſhouſd do her huſband 
« any conſiderable damage, her friends were ob- 
« liged to make him ſatisfuction.“ . 
Edmund; who was murdeted in aher 
leſt two fons, minors, ho, by the intfig 9 
Dunſtan, uſually St. Dunſtan,” bo 
cheir uncle Edred, were ſer afide ft the — 
in favour of chat prince: but on the death © 
Edred, in the year 955, Ed Fi Su eldeſt fon of 
Edmund; way dau u to an 


J 
ese. U f by his e yo 999, ma 
og pre ee + AEST 

a 
adminiſtration, gr 


ta London, 
them many. vices and ill habits, ery 


chat of runkeninefs, Fi be mm pd | 
'reſtra e 


exeeſſtve,; that 
vice; in wh h it that within" 


drinking” ch i Fd nin be Pine fixed at 
diſtances, and if any & to drink 
84255 the weft, he ſhoulg be links i» PT. * L 


"1 he ear land fo for 
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ful malignzn fever raged in the city * Lenses. 
deftroying great numbers of its inhabitants: and 


St. Par cathedral was deſtroyed by fire: 


* 


A. A La n 22 
ard $8 | 


There 


22 
There were at this time but few houſes within 
the walls of London, and thoſe were ſcattered a+ 
bout in a very irregular manner : the greater 
number of buildings being to the weſt 


In the year 992, che Danes returned again to 
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deed this ſeems to have been the real purchaſe of 


| the Danes abſence, becauſe in a former inſtance, 


Lud- | 


— — 


the coaſt of England; upon which king Ethelred, 


to hinder their landi 
fleet in the port of London, the command of 
which he gave to the Ealdermen Thorod and Eal. 
frick, and to two biſhops. od 4 en 
The Engliſh fleet coming up with that of the 
Danes, the traitor Ealfrick, on the evening of the 
| intended engagement, deſerted: with his ſhip to 
the enemy: but as ſoon as this was known, a 
ſignal was made to purſue, aud the Engliſh com- 
ing up with the rear of the Danes, took one of 
their ſhips; and a ſquadron of the Londoners 
falling in with one of the enemy's ſquadrons, a 
deſperate engagement enſued, in which ſeveral 
thouſands loſt their lives, and the treacherbus 
Ealfrick narrowly eſcaped Deng taken. 8 
In the year 994, Anlaf and Sweyn, kings of 
Norway and Denmark, attacked London with a 
fleet of ninety-four ſhips; but the valiant citi- 
zens gave them ſo warm a reception, that they 
were glad to raiſe the ſiege: but full of revenge 
for the loſs they had ſuſtained, they committed 
the moſt dreadful outrages in Middleſex, Eſſex, 
Suſſex, Kent and Hampſhire, murdering all that 
fell in their way, and burning their habitations to 
the ground. 1211 5 en 1 | 
It may be matter of curioſity to take notice of 
the price of proviſions in the year 1000, when 
the price of an ox was only two ſhillings and ſix- 
pence, that of a cow two ſhillings, of a ſheep 
one ſhilling, and of a ſwine eight pence. - 
The Danes, in the year 1009, having made an 
incurſion as far as Oxford, -burnt that city, and 


ng, fitted out a very large 


even when leſs ſucceſs had attended theit arms, 


they had been preſented with thirty-ſix thouſand 
pounds, as the conditions of their relinquiſhing 
their conqueſts, an 
According to the value of money at that time, 
this muſt have been a very dear purchaſe; bur 
dear as this peace had been t, it was of no 
long continuance ; for Ethelred, with a barbarity 
that does him infinite diſcredit, and a want of 
policy that renders him cuntemptible, ordered 
all the Danes, in England to be maſſacred, with- 
out diſtinction of age, ſex, or rank in life. | 
Among thoſe. who fell a ſacrifice to this ill- 
judged piece of craelty, was the princeſs Gunhild, 
ſiſter to Sweyn king of Denmark, and her -buſ- 


| band Palingus, who had become hogs for the 


preſervation of the peace ſo lately concluded. 
This behaviour of Ethelred could not fail to 
engage the reſentment of Sweyn, who in the year 
1013 entered the river Humber with a numerous 
fleet of ſhips, and vowing vengeance and de- 
ion, on the murderer of his countrymen, the 
people were terrified into a ſubmiſſion, and the 
countries neat the place of his landing ſurren- 
dered to him without oppoſition. [ 1 7 
Sweyn taking his rout to the ſouth, received 
the ſubmiſſion. of the inhabitants of Oxford and 
Wincheſter, from which laſt he marched to 
London, , which he ſummoned to ſurrender : but 
the citizens were ſo animated by the preſence of 
their king, that they refuſed all terqs of ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and boldly ſallying forth on the enemy, he 
was ſoon compelled to raife the ſiege. . |. 5 
Sweyn, thus diſappointed in his attempt upon 
the metropolis, marched into the weſtern parts of 


the kingdom, where all places, as he advanced, 


| 


in. their return therefrom committed the moſt | 


ſhocking devaſtations on each ſide of the river 
Thames: but being informed. that an army of the 
I ondoners. was marching to attack them, thoſe 


on the north ſide of the Thames croſſed over | 
united, they | 


urry to their || 


at Staines, and both parties being 
haſtencd through the county of 
ſhips on the coaſt of Kent; and having refitted 


their veſſels, they wintered in the Thames, and || 


— —— 


| 


made frequent attacks. on the city of London, | 


bur they were conſtantly repulſed by the valour 
and military {kill of the citizens. | 


In the year 1011 the inhabitants of this king- 


dom were plunged into the utmoſt diſtreſs : for | 
all the countries about London being reduced by | 


the Danes, king Ethelred had no place of im- 
portance in his poſſeſſion but this city and Can- 
Ferburxg .. >: n 

In this deplorable ſituation, he ſhut himſelf up 
in London, to which place. he ſummoned a, na- 
tional aſſembly, to afk their advice in the preſent 


ency. | | 
Wc 2. authority of the Saxon annals may be 
relied on, the council determined to give the 
Danes eight thouſand pounds to leave the king- 
dom; but other writers inform us, that the ſum 
given was forty- eight thouſand pounds; and in- 


® This is the firſt mention of a coronation 


a4. An * | 


ſubmitted to his 


wer. 1 

All the kingdom having ſubmitted, except 
London, — prepared to make a freſh attack 
on that city: but whilſt he was making the neceſ- 
ſary preparations for this enterprize, he was in- 
formed that Ethelred had withdrawn himſelf 


from the capital : and the citizens, being deſerted 


by their king, prudently ſubmitted to the con- 


2 3 upon, which Sweyn became king of 


en by conqueſt, and was proclaimed in 
ndon. 2 | * 
Ethelred had retired to Normandy; but upon 
the death of Sweyn which happened only a few 
months after his elevation to the throne, the no- 
bility. of England, and the citizens of London 
ſent commiſſioners to their former ſovereign, wha 


returned to England and reaſſumed the iR of 
a hort 


government; which however he held but 
time; for dying in the year 1016, he was interred 
in the chancel of the old cathedral church of Sc. 


Paul | To: © 
On the demiſe; of: Ethelred, the citizens of 


London proclaimed. his eldeſt ſon Edmund Iron- 


| performed in the city of London. | 


ſide ; who was crowned king * by the archbiſhop 
of York, by. the general conſent of the nobility 


and citizens, 


worthy of the crown to which he m_— 


— 


many 


* 


wd 
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| | || a ſofficient proof what a great pt 
deſerted his cauſe, and declaring in favour of. {| 


many of che nobility, and almoſt; all the clergy, 


Cnur, or Canute, +; not only. — that 


rince king of England at Southampton, 4 but 
| —— nd the whole race of Ethelred, CL 
The citizens of London, however, remaiping 
ſteady in their loyalty to the line of Echelred, 


mote, or convention of wiſe 


23 
n it chen 
poſſeſſed of the whole national riche! i 

Canute dy lag in the year 1036, 4 Witena-ge- 


© men, was held at 
Oxford, where earl Leofric, and moſt of the 


| thanes on the north of the river Than F 


Canute, incenſed at this proof of their attach- ,| 


ment, fitted out a powerful fleet, to reduce the 
city: but on his arrival, he found he could not 


ending he would make ſuch an attempt, had 
ſtrongly fortified. - | 


Ar the citizens, appre- 


| tizens of London, to his brother H 


Hereupon Canute determined to beſiege the | 


city by water as well as by land; in order to 
which he cauſed a cut or canaly to be made thro? 


the marſhes on-the fouth fide of the Thames, of 


a depth and breath ſufficient to convey his ſhi 


by Jand eee at wi oh 
The canal being finiſhed, and the ſhips con- 
veyed to the weſt ſide of the bridge, Canute im- 
mediately aſſaulted the city with great fury: but 
the citizens made ſo gallant a. reſiſtance, that 
Canute withdrew his army, leaving his ſhips, 
which formed a kind of blockade. | 
Canute retiring to the weſt, Edmund, at the 
head of his 'army, purſued him, and met with 
ſo much ſucceſs in ſeveral battles, that Canute 
was obliged to relinquiſh all thoughts of conquer- 
mg London, and gave orders for his ſhips co ſail 
from the Thames. f St 
After various trials for the ſuperiority, a 
was at length concluded between Edmund and 
Canute, by which the kingdom was divided be- 
tween them, and London becoming a part of 
Canute's territories, - he ordered his fleet into the 
Thames, and took up his winter quarters in this 


The death of Edmund, which happened ſoon 
after the ning this peace, put Canute into pol-, 


ſeſſion of the whole kingdom; for that prince, 


ſummoning a parliament to meet at London, they 
ſwore allegiance to him, and renounced and ab- 
jured the ſons of Edmund. l | 
Having thus obtained poſſeſſion of the throne, 
Canute determined on a refined ſtroke of policy, 
by ſending back his fleet to Denmark, and diſ- 
banding his army, with a view to convince his 
1 that his ſole reliance was on their affec- 
ons. . 
The parliament, then aſſembled at London, 
were ſo pleaſed with this inſtance of his majeſty's 
confidence, that they granted him eighty>three 


this defign into execution. | 

Of this ſum, which was an immenſe one at 
that time, ſeventy-two thouſand pounds were 
raiſed in the various parts of England, excluſive 
of London, and eleven thouſand in this city; 


— — — 


+ Son of Sweyn, the late king of Denmark. . 
1 Some writers ſay at Wincheſter. 


J Some authors Ire of opinion, that the olitflux of this" 


canal was a little below Rotherhithe, and its influx at the 
lower end of Chelſea reach; while others, with- greater 
8 ſuppoſe, from the great time and labouf requi- 
to finiſh ſo large a work, that the cut commenced at 

„ and by a much ſmaller winding, made its in- 


ace | 


| 


quarter; * a prodigious price at that time. 
| don, in the ſixth 


Harold for their fo 


On the death of Harold, in the 


with the 


magiſtrates of London, — of - 
vereign ; who immediately 
taking poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom; choſe 
the city of London for the place of his reſidence. 


1039. 
commiſſioners were ſent from the nobility and ci- 
rdicanute, 
who was ho at;Bruges in Flanders, inviting hid 
to come to England and accept the crown: 

. Hardicanute accepted the invitation 3 but was 


mug in poſſeſſion of the throne, than he dil. - 
| r perſons to dig up the body of his 
to the weſt of London bridge, that he might — | 

revent all ſupplies from entering the city, either 


Id; who was buried at Weſtminſter; 
wn. 8 both head and 
ooy into: the, Th 
By this act of inhumanity, and Herdicatuiy' 
extreme partiality to the Danes, the Engliſh were 
ſo diſguſted with their ſovereign, that they res 
ſolved on a reſtoration of the Saxon lite whgnevet, 
his death ſhould give them an opportunity, _ 
Accordingly, on the death of Hardicanuts;. 
which happened” in the year 1641, prince Ed. 
ward, ſurnamed the Confeſſor, was recalled from 
Normandy, and choſen king of England, in the 
city of London; by the general voice of che 
whole nation. | | * 
Not long after Edward's elevation to the 
throne, ſo dreadful a famine happened td this 
kingdom, that wheat was ſold at flre ſhillings the 


A great council being held in the city of Loti- 
year of the reign of king Ed- 
ward, it was therein reſolved to ſend out nine 
ſhips of war, to protect the coaſts of England 


| apaialt the piratical attacks of the Danes; as fl 
other ſhips were to remain in pott as guard. lips. 
| * The coutt of Edward was crauded with his 


pliſh his deſtruction, refuſed to 
| ee were given 


| öĩ— — . eg — — 
— . ̃¶ —rꝛ 1. —— — . ˙²˙¹¹ q TT 
= 
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of ten millions of our preſeht currency. 


Norman friends and dependants, who having 
by many vile infinuations, exaſperated the ſove-' 


reign againſt Godwin, earl of Kent, that noble. 


man was ſummoned to anſwer the thatge againſt. 
him, beſore a great cduncil ——— e 
to enquire into the truth of the allegations : but 
win, aſſured that ho endeavours, however 
unjuſtiflable, would be left untried, to accom-. 
appear, unleſs 
| | for his ſafe conduct: this, 
owever, being denied, 4 proclamation was iſſued. 


to baniſh him the Ringdom. 
thouſand pounds, i for the purpoſe of carrying || | t 

| « £ his own ſecurity, having engaged many of the 
principal citizens. to eſpouſe his cauſe, ſoon raiſed 
a a conſiderable army, and fitted out à powerful 
fleet, with which he failed äs high as 
bridge, and meeting with 


Godwin, reſolved at all events to provide fur 


as London 
no oppoſitivn from the 
— — —— RED * YEW — 1 I 
flax cloſe above London bridge at St. Sgviour's Dock {t— 
for our part, we cannot heſitate to adopt the latter opinion. 
By a careful Eompariſoh of the prices of land and pro2- 
vitions in thoſe days, with the prices they now bear, this 
ſum could be very little, if any thing, inferior to a grant 


— 


In the year 1043. | 
Londoners 


Londoners, he paſſed through the arches on the 
Southwark ſilley-with an intention of attacking the 
royal navy, which conſiſted of about hfty veſſels 
then lying off Weſtminſter ,. 

In the interim, Godwin's aun having arrived 
im Southwark, vas drawn vp on the ſouth bank of 
the Thames where ey made a very formidable 


the king: 


| _ 
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The kin 
ws, oy ſ6cmed vpe for bloodſhed, when ma- 


pive battle to Gods 


was preparing to 


har Ar the nobility, anxious to prevent a needieſa 
effuſion of blood, a compromiſe between 
and the curl, by which the latter was res 
ſtored to all his eftarcs and honours; and che for- 
ed to diſmiſs all ſtrangers from 11 
ine e | 


a yr th ener rA I 


London ſubmits to William FO) of Normandy, 2 grants, 8 1 to the citizens. as | 
» tranſlation of thoſe charters.. 7. be building of the white ſquare Tower of London. Account of 


. & dreaaſul hurricane, and fires in ther os city,” 
: grants 3 The Londoners declare for king Stephen. Queen Maud: 


fabrniits i that queen. London again dee far king Poe The 


its privileges. London 
* great wi edneſs of many of the citizens, 


which happened in the month of Janu- 
ary 1066, Harold, ſon of carl Godwin, 
ſeized the crown; but he had to maintain the 
poſſeſſion, by force of arms, | againſt William 
duke of Normandy, who laid claim. to the throne 
in conſequence of the laſt will of the late king, 
and Sweyn King of Denmark, whole claim was 
founded an his right of ſuceeflion from Canute. 

The Danes backed the pretenſions of their 
monarch, by ſending a fleet a army irito * 
river Humber, which. laid legs, to, the ci 
Vork; but being entirely routed by Harold, 
were obliged to return ta Denmark, after ring 
ſuſtained conſiderable loſs. 

Harold now turned his arms againſt the duke 
of Normandy, with whom he had a moſt bloody 
battle near aſtings | in Suffolk, in which Harold 
himſelf was flain by an arrow ſhot through. his left 
eye into the brain, and almoſt his whole army was 
cut, in pieces. 

ereupon Edwin and Morchar, earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Mercia, who arrived ſafe in 
London from the field of 1 ropoſed to the 
citizens to place the crown y 

Atheling, as the 0 val method to ſave 
gar kingdom from falling a prey to the victorious, 
Norman, and to fas A, emſelves from their 
preſent diſtreſſees. 
The public was greatly divided in its opinion 
how to act in ſo critical a corjunfture; ſome being 
for an immediate r to the eg 
and others for taki e advice of Morchar and 
1 but at Jon | the latter party prevailing, 

ority of the nobility and citizens declared 

for Lag ar, and determined on defending the 
85 aal the duke of Normandy. 

bv liam, however, having authentic informa- 
fioti of their proceedings, had marched to pre- 
vent their carrying their deſigns into execution, 


(): the death of Edward. the e 


— —— — T 


. © Je is evident that the ſhips of war moſt at this time have 
been very ſmall, as they could pole through the arches of 
London - Bridge. 


0 2 


with other remarkable events, King Henry 1. 
drvefts the city of 


it , "i *11 


ll wh Aueh arrived in ONPANPY when the 
' Londoners ſallied out up n him, and "fo ſo 
reſdlutely, that though were repulſed by five 
| hundred of the Nana horſe, yet fem was 
convinced that they would not be caſily frighted 
into a ſubmiſſion. 

Thinkiog, therefore, that the winter ſeaſon, 
' which was now advan was an improper time 
to lay ſiege to a place of ſo much importance, ha 
| 525 Southwark. i, aſhes, and marched to reduce 
the weſtern ous ties, having firſt prevailed on the 
clergy to eſpouſe his cauſe, and endeavour to en- 
gage the peo erk in his intereſt. 

uch was the influence of the 97 7 5 a- 
cording to a celebrated hiſtorian, revailed- 
on the citizens to make an aye ta 
the conqueror. 

As ſoon as this defection of the citizevs was 
known ta Edwin and — 12 thoſe noblemen 
conſulted their own ſafety retirin bg into the. 
north of England ; while he ſucceſsful William 
began his march towards this city, into which he 
was received by the magiſtrates and ipal ci- 
tizens, who delivered to him the on of the 
city gates, acknow him er ſovereign, 
and in conjunction with the nobility and gentry 
entreated his acceptance of the crown. 

The example of the capital was followed by 
Wi reſt of the: kingdom, ſo that in a ſhort time 

ben was in peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne, 

be eh were now made ＋ the corona- 
tion of the new hich was ſolemnized 53 
Weſtminſter- Tür. , On A. N in the year 
1066, by Aldred, „ of York. 
| William, doubtful of the attachment of a 
people who had fo tamely ſubmitted to his domi- 
nion, in prejudice to the right heir, gave orders 
for the building of a on S in London, 
in order to preſerve, by appearance of de- 
termined at what he had obtained 17 the 
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vail, was conſidcteli-og angbligatgh: | e people, we are to unde 


„ ſhop, and Go AEN the port 


HISTORY and SUR 


ſucceſs of his arms, and the fears of his adverſa- 


ies. : 
: The conqueror having made his pu 
into London, and ſettled the mode © his govern- 
ment, made a viſit to his Norman dominions; and 
on his return, in the year following, was received 
in London by a ſolemn. proceſſion, and with every | 
external token of acclamation and Joy. 
William, reſolving to conciliate the affections 


ublic entry 


of his new ſubjects rather by acts of favour than 


thoſe of ſeverity; grantecha charter to the citizens | 
of London in the Saxon tongue ; which, as the 
French language began then. univerſally to pre- 


InSb. 7 


1 = 


eſt kin hl PTS 
GWing is a Bhib⸗ 


This charter, of which the fol) & fan 
ful tranſlation, is care eee e an. they ar- | 


chives of this city. * © hay TI as; N 1 + — # , 
, 5 ö "<4 F ww ww, 


720 T 
The firſt CnaxTZhof Wugaap thecongueror. ® | 
„ WitLiam theikingalutes; WI the bi- 
rte ve, and all the | 
« Burgeflcs within Londob, both French and | 
« Enghſh. And I declare; that I grant you to be 
« all-law-worthy, as yu were in the days of king | 
« Edward; and grant.that every. chil ſhall be 
<« his father's heir, after his father's days: and I 
„vill not ſuffer any perſon to do you wrong. 
Wy God keep you.“ F 96 ar 047) Yo 1a > 


32:41 4, 4 M9 . A803} 74 THESES 71. . 
There is preſerved in the ſame "ax with the 
above recited. charter; a ſecond, which was allo. 
granted by king Willian the cangueror, to the 
citizens of London; and this, as well 28 the for- 


mer, is written in their ON langvage. This (c- ; ch 


cond charter is ver Fairly. written on a, ſup of 


parchment, of the ſength of Ux inches and a 
half, and the bteadth of three quarters. f 
in E 
"348, 


an 
inch; I. the writing is quite legible, and ng. 


7 21 


l ; N Rr Sh. det F „ 
„This charter is very fairly.written in the Saxon charge. 
ter, on a Clip of parchment of the length of ſix inches; and, 
breadth of one, and gonſiſts of four nd a quarter. 
The ſeal of the charter is of White wax, but being broken 
into ſeveral pieces, they are ſewed up and carefully preſerved 
in an orange-eolour'd filken bag. On one fide is the con- 
queror on. horſeback ; and, on the reverſe, he is fitting in 8, 
chair of ſtate :—the rim of —1— beiog almoſt 1 the 
only letters remaining b . 
| { The following Er ib de of a learned and Judi © 
cious antiquary on this charter. 1. The burgeſſes were 
66 declared all to 75 law-worthy. 2. That their children 
„% ſhould Be their heits. Now there were two ways of be- 
ing law-worthy, or having the benefit of the law. By the 
«+ ſtate and condition of mens perſous ; ſo almoſt all freemen 
© had the free benefit of the law; but men of ſervile con-' 
4% dition had not, eſpecially ſuch as were in Dominio, in De- 
% meſne; for they received Jolie from their lords, were 
« jndged by them in moſt caſes, and bad not the true bene- 
* fit of the law: ſo neither as to the ſecond obſervation in 
« this charter, could their children be their heirs, for they 
«« held their lands and goods at the will of the lord, and 
n were not ſure to enjoy then longer than t ey pleaſed bim. 
The ſecond way of being law-werthy was, when men had 
*© not committed any crimes, or done any thing for which, 
„they foxfcited.the law, and deſerved to be outiawed 3 then 
they were ſaid to be /egales homines, rei in curia or law- 
„ worthy, but not ſo properly as in the fiiſtſenſe of the 
10 word. . 
„ From hence we may make a very 99 5 conjecture at 
++ the meaning of this protection or cha. ter. It is not to be 
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The ſecond CHARTER of William the coa- 
I, queror. 
* WiLLIaM the king ſalutes WII LI Au the bi- 


| ©© ſhop, and Sweyn the ſheriff, and all my 
Thanes & in Eaſt Saxony; whom I hereby ac- 


% quaint, that, purſuant to an agreement, I have 
" 8 to the people my ſervants, the hide of 
and at Geddeſdune. And alſo that I will not 
« ſuffer either the French or the Engliſh to hurt 
them in any thing.“ | 1 


« W Pr 


It is very extraordinary that this charter does 


not mention the perſans to whom the grant was 


5 of opinion that by the 
people | and the citizens of Lon- 
don iN N. boch; and that the hide of land 
conveyed by this grifit was at Gaddeſden in 
e pF 8 A | | 


but our writers 


| » King William the conqueror having brought 


im a confiderable; number of Jews, from 
Roan ja Normandy, ey ſettled in London, in 
the Ward of Coleman Atreet, in a place which is 
khown by the dame ot the Old Jury to this day. 
One of the greateſt tes which ? as happened 
in London was in ah fear 1077, which beſides 
deſtroying the greater part of the city, had the 
farther ill effect of "creating an enmiry between 
the Engliſh and French, the former regarding 
che latter as the incendiaries; and this animoſity 
increaſed ſo much, that the king, doubtful of the 
fidelity of the citzens, rauſed the preſent great 
White ſquare tawer of London to be erected, 
with a view toawe the into obedience. 
| "This tower was. built in the year 1079, under 
the impection of Gund! ph, biſhop of Rocheſter, 


ho, according to ſome hiſtorians, was eſteemed 
his age. | 


W „ arcſitect of | - 
Is metropolis hall ſcarcely riſen from the 
aſhes of the dreatiful fire abovementioned, when 
another conflagratian broke our at Ludgate, 


„. 


1 


— 
— 


1 
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e doubted, but that che Birpeſſes of London had obtained 
' of 'the Saxon kings ſeveral liberties and immunities, a- 
»*<:mowght which this was gte, to be ſo far free, as not to be 
* 60 er, ot ſo obnaxions to any lord, but that, by rea- 
*« fon of their ſti'e and condition, they might be law- wor- 
— ty, chat is, bave the Free benefit of the law; and like - 
1 5 cee . was 2 Ji conſequent 
+ ot: their; perignel eltiterahd condition) that their children 
.« ea — of te and: 220 goods, and in both 
re tbeſe were free from the in) uries and unreaſonable demands 
and power of any ſevere lord'; {© that all the application 
made by their bithop William, aud not unlikely by God- 
« frey the portreutz, to the conqueror for them, was, that 
% their ſtate and condition might be the ſame it was in king 
* Edward's ta „that their children might be their heirs, 
*« and'that they might in both be protected from the injury 
and violence of {ynperiqus lords 3 which by the prevalency 
** of their biſhop were d. Conſidering therefore, 
te that by the foregoing inſtances it is clear, that many or 
* moſt burgeſſes of other bargs were i Dominio, either of 
de the king, or ſome other lords or patrons in the time of, 
« king Edward, and that the Londoners might fear the con- 
.+4".qgcrar would break in upon their privileges, and reduce 
10 = to the ſame condition ; this was a great privilege 
« ghtained.” e 2 
t The ſeal of this charter is likewiſe of white wax, but 
being broken into ſey-ral pieces, they are ſewed up and pre- 
ſerved in a ſilken bag It is ſo much defaced, that ſomething 
-reſembling a gate, with ſome ſtceples or ſpirèg, is all that 
can be now diſcern: d of it. 
5 The ancient word 7. ee Nubks. 


which 


extraordinary 


low London- bridge, 
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which conſumed the cathedral church of St. Paul, | 


and again rendered the greater part of the city a | 


heap of ruins. 

On the death of William the conqueror, which 
happened in the year 1087, the crown was placed 
on the head of his ſon William Rufus, to whom 
the Jews preſented ſuch large ſums, that, in a 
ridiculous fit of gratitude, his majeſty encouraged 
them to diſpute with the Chriſtians on the excel- 
lency of their reſpective faiths, promiſing that 
himſelf would embrace the Jewiſh religion, pro- 


ſupplying bread for a meal for a hundred men, 
ſhould pay one Gilling z inſtead of a ſheep, four 
pence; and inſtead of oats for twenty horſes for 
one night, four pence. | *. 

The third charter we find granted to the city 


| of London, was by this monarch; and the terms 
of it have always been conſidered as very advan- 


vided they came off conquerors : but hiſtory does | 


not inform us that the debate was ever held. 

In the month of November, in the year 1091, 
a moſt dreadful hurricane happened in this eity, 
which blew down above ſix hundred houſes, to- 


ether with many churches, and ſhattered the | 
15 dred pounds, upon accompt to them and their 


ower of London very conſiderably. 

But the moſt extraordi 
from this hurricane was its blowing away the ro 
and part of the wall of the church of St. Mary- 


conſequence 29 | | 
„ ſheriff whom they will of themſelves, and 


tageous to the city. The following is a faithful 
tranſlation of it. 


« Henry, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
* land, to the biſhop of 1 to = 
© Bi and abbots, earls and barons, 1 
and ſheriffs, and to all his faithful ſubjects of 
England, French and Engliſh, greeting. Kaow 


ye, that I have granted to my citizens of Lon- 


le- bow, in Cheapſide, by the fall of which two men | 


were killed: the roof was carried by the violence 


| ** the crown, and of the ple 


of the wind to a canſiderable diſtance, where it | 
fell with ſuch amazing force; that ſix of the raf- | 


ters were forced above twenty feet deep into the 


round, in almoſt the ſame poſition as they had | 


ſtood on the church. * 

A great part of this city was again deſtroyed 
by fire in the year 1093, and this calamity was 
ſucceeded by a great ſcarcity of corn, and almo 
all kinds of the neceſſaries of life. | 

In the year 1097, William Rufus impoſed 

is ſubjects throughout the 
ingdom, to defray the charges of rebuilding 
London-bridge (which had been carried away by 
a land- flood) of erecting a ſtrong wall round the 
Tower of London, building Weſtminſter- 
hall as it now ſtands. | 

In the year 1099, the river Thames, by an 
ſwelling of the ſea, was driven 
weſtward with ſuch violence, that it overflowed 
its banks in many places, by which ſeveral towns 


and villages were laid under water, many of the 
inhabitants were drowned, and the la 


eftare of 
Godwin, earl of Kent, was encroached on by the 


fen, fo that it could never afterwards be drained, 


but forms what is called the Godwin-Sands to this 


' day. PTE RNS 
; 1114, ſuch an 
amazing deficiency of water in the river Thames, 


There happened, in the year 


that numbers of people N on dry ground be- 
and through ſeveral of its 
arches. | 


William Rufus was ſucceeded on the throne 
of England by his brother Henry the firſt, in the 
twenty-ſixth year of whoſe reign there was fo 
dreadful a famine, that wheat was ſold at the high 


price of ſix ſhillings for a horſe load. 


King Henry, at another period of time, being 
more in want of money to pay his army and his 


domeſtic ſervants, than of proviſions to ſubſiſt 
them, iſſued an order that his tenants, inſtead of 


P ll — 


K 
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However incredible and aftoniſhing this account may 
appear, yet we have the united teſtimony of all our hiſtori- 
ans to the truth of it; and before we haftily determine 
againſt it, we ſhould conſider that the ſtreets of London 


% dqn;' to hold Middleſex to farm for three hun- 
„ heirs ; ſo that the ſaid citizens ſhall place as 


* ſhall place whomſoever, or ſuch a one as they 
« will of themſelves, for keeping of the pleas of 
adings of the ſame, 
© and none other ſhal} be juſtice over the ſaid 
« men of London; and the citizens of London, 


<< ſhall not plead without the walls of London for 


% any plea. And be they free from ſcor and 
lot, and da tl, and of all murder, and 
* none of them ſhall wage battle: and if any of 
* the citizens ſhall be impleaded concerning the 
„ pleas of the crown, the man of London ſhall 


| « difcharge himſelf by his oath, which ſhall be 


from all toll and pa 
«c 


| 
| 
| 


in the huſti 


« adjudged within the city; and none ſhall 
« within the walls, neither of my houſhold, noc 
* any other, nor lodging delivered by force. 

* And all the men of London ſhall be quit 
« and free, and all their goods, throughout 
« England, and the Neu of the ſea, ot and 

age and leſtage, and all 

other cuſtoms; and the churches and barons 
« and citizens ſhall and ma rr quiet - 
ly have and hold their ſokes with all their cuſ- 
6 toms; ſo that the ft that ſhall be 
« Jodged in the ſokes, ſhall give euftom to none 
«« but to him to whom the ſoke appertains, or to 
< his officer, whom he ſhall there put: and a man 
e of London ſhall not be adjudged in amercia- 
« ments of money, but of one hundred ſhilli 
I ſpeak of the pleas which appertain to money} 
and further, there ſhall be no more mifkenning 
„ nor in the folkemote, nor in 
« any other pleas within the city; and the 
* huſtings may ſit once in a week, that is to ſay, 
on Monday: and I will cauſe my cuizens to 
« have their lands, promiſes, bonds and debts 
within the city and without; and 1 will do 
« them right by the law of the city, of the 
„lands of which they ſhall complain to me: 
% and if any ſhall take toll or cuſtom of any 
<« citizen of London, the citizens of London in 


- 


the city ſhall rake of the borough or town, 


% where toll or cuſtom was fo taken, fo much as 
the man of London gave for toll, and as he 


were not paved in thoſe days, and that the d whereon 
the roof Eopesed to fall, was of a ſoſt and boggy nature, 
which might eaſily be penetrated by ſo immenſe a weight. 


received 
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received damage thereby: and all debtors, 
which do owe debts to the citizens of London, 
ſhall pay them in London, or elſe diſcharge 
themſelves in London, that they owe none; 
bur, if they will not paß the ſame, neither 
come to clear themſelves that they owe none, 
the citizens of London, to whom the debts 
ſhall be due, may take their goods in the city 
of London, of the borough or town, or of 
the county, wherein he remains, who ſhall owe 
the debt: and the citizens of London may 
have their chaces to hunt, as well and fully as 
their anceſtors have had, that is to ſay, in the 
Chiltre, and in Middleſex and Surry; 
« Witneſs the biſhop of Wincheſter, and Ro- 
bert ſon of Richard, and Hugh Piggot, and 
Almer of Totneſs, and William of Albs- 
prima, and Hubert Roger, Chamberlaine, and 
William de Mountfitchett, and Hangul Taney, 
and John Ballet, and Robert ſon of Steward 
of Weſt.“ 


This charter being an excellent ſecurity of the 
hberties of the citizens, they began to reduce 
their various cuſtoms into writing, to be thenee- 
forward obſerved as laws; and the members of 
their arts and myſteries, which till this time had 


been kept up only by preſcription, were now eſ- their own ſheriffs, for which they paid his ma- 


tabliſhed inta companies and fraternities ; but 
the appointment of the portreve, or chief ma- 


ren tt 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


TY 
giltrate of the city, {till continued in the power 


1 the firſt dying in Normandy, Ste- 
King Henry rſt dying in Nor „Ste 
Bologn, nephew of the late king; 


phen, carl-of 
and grandſon, by the female line, to Willam 
the Conqueror, privately haſtened to England; 
where w—_ aſſiſtance of the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and the biſhops of Wincheſter and Sa- 
lifbury, he found means to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
throne, in prejudice to the empreſs Maud, or 


Matilda, daughter of the late king, though theſe 


very eccleſiaſtics had folemnly ſworn to ſupport 
Matilda's claim. 

The advancement of Stephen to the throne, 
which happened in the year 1135, was productive 
of a bl war, by which the city of London 
ſuffered greatly ; for theſe unconſcientious pre- 
lates artfully prevailed upon the citizens to re- 
ceive Stephen into the city, and to eſpouſe his 


cauſe. A : 
In 2 1136, a moſt dreadful fire broke 
out near don-bridge, which it deſtroyed, and 
raging in a furious manner to the weſtward as 
far as St. Clement's Danes, cauſed the moſt hor- 
rid devaſtation in its progreſs. + | 

The citizens of London, in the- year 1129, 
purchafed of king Stephen the right of chuſing 


| jeſty one hundred marks of ſilver. 


A former hiſtorian has the following obſervations on this | 


valuable charter. 


1. The citizens had their ancient cuſloms and immunities 
confirmed to them, and likewiſe the co of Middleſex 
added to their juriſdiction in fee-farm, without homage, 
fealty, ſervice, or other confideration, than a quit-rent of 
£300 per annum ; with a power of not only ng, Ta 
iff, but alſo a jufti from amon elves, for 
holding the pleas of the crown: befides whom, in the reign 
of the ſaid Henry, there appears to have been two other 
officers, under the appellation of ſheriffs, who, together 
with the former, accounted to the exchequer for the farm 


F 


of the city: the number of which officers were in a fluctu- 
ating ition, till fixed in the time of Richard the firſt. 


2. The conceſſion of Middleſex to the city was to prevent 
that county's being any longer an aſylum for rupts, 
cheats, and other fraudulent perſons ; who, having deſerted 
London with the goods and effects of their creditors, lived 
there ſecurely in impunity, and open defiance of the injured. 
3- The citizens valuable privilege, that they ſhould not 
be compelled to plead without the walls of the city, was 
granted them, that, if any citizen ſhould be impleaded or 
uted concerning pleas of the crown, he might purge 
by an oath upon trial in the city. 
4+ The citizens by the ſaid charter were alſo exempt from 
Scot, Lot, and D uild ; which were certain duties pay- 
able to the king by all his ſubjects. | 
;. And to be free from all murder; that is, when any 
murder ſhall happen in London, and the murderer or mur- 
dereſs make his or her r then, and in ſuch caſe, the 
City ſhall not be amerced for not producing the malefaRor. 
5. And none of them ſhall wage battle :—In the Saxon 
a perſon accuſed of a crime, whereof he could not 
acquit himſelf by evidence, was obliged to challenge the 
. accuſer, and decide the ſame 12 duel: this the citizens 
Aal regarding as an intolerable grievance, were exempt 
© therefrom: by this charter. | 
7. That none of the king's houſhold, or other perſon, 
ſhall take lodging in the city by force :—by this gracious 
conceſſion the citizens got rid of a very great ſlavery; for, 
rar this grant, ho — 's domeſtics, and whom elſe he 
- pleaſed, were, is arbitrary officer the portreve, quar- 
— u rd Bel — > 9 


8. That the citizens, with 


Bo — in all parts and 1 kingdom be exempt 
N toll, paſſage and leſtage; chat is, they ſhall not as for- 


— 


About the middle of the day on the 26th of 


> + 


— 


merly be liable to toll, at either fait or market, paſſage 
or ferria for crotfing. of rivers ; nor le a certain duty 


. airs and markets for each laſt of merrantile com - 
ities. | 

9: That the churches, barons and citizens ſhould peace- 
ably enjoy their ſeveral ſokes ; that is, that the incumbent 


Jof no pariſh ſhall be moleſted on account of the glebe, or 


other 


12 


— ——  — 


| one hundred ſhilling 


— — —— 


unjuſtly proſecute another in any of the city courts, by de- 


nds belonging to the cure ; nor the aldermen in re- 
of their wards, which then, being alicnable, were 
aſſigned and conveyed, like other asg z whereby 
the purchaſer or purchaſers became an alderman or aldermen 
of his or their reſpectiye purchaſes ; as is evident by an 
eminent hif:orian N. whom it likewiſe appears, that part 
of the aldermen's office at that time was, to _ proper 
lodgings for ſtrangers in their reſpective wazxds, which 
they or their deputies received a — . —, reward. 
10. That no citizen ſhall be amerced beyond his ware 
that is, the price of his head or liſe, which was valued at 


3 
11. There ſhall be no miſkenning in the buſtings, folke- 
mote, or other pleas within the city : that is, no man ſhall 


ſerting his firſt plea, and afſuming another; and, for the 
more-regular and better diftribution of juſtice, the court of 
huſtings is weekly to fit on Monday. | 

12. That the citizens ſhall enjoy their properties, both 
real and perſonal, according to the conſtitutions of the city ; 
and whatſoever city, town or place ſhall extort toll or cuſ- 
tom from any of them, they are by the ſaid charter empow- 
ed to make repriſals in London, upon the ipbabitants of 
ſuch city, town or place where the ſame was exacted. 

13. Upon the remifſneſs of country debtots, in ma 
proper payments, or in default of adjuſting accounts wi 
the Londoners, they are impowered to attach the 6ffefts of 
all ſuch defaulters in London, for the diſcharge of their re- 
pective debts. 1 ; | 

14. And the city privileges of hunting are confirmed i 
as ample a manner as their predeceſſors ever enjoyed thi 
fame in the counties of Middleſex and Surry, aud the 
Chiltern. 1 rp, 

+ The above js the account of this fire by Matthew of 
Weſtminſter ; but Stow ſays, that. “ it began in the hou 
«« of one Ailward, near London-Stone, and conſumed all 
« the way eaſt to Aldgate, and weſt to St. /Erkenwald's 
«« ſhrine in St. Paul's cathedral ; both which it 
0 together with London-brige, which was then of wood.” 


38 
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March 1140, there was a total eclipſe of the 
tun; and ſuch was the ignorance of the people 
in that age, that the citizens were in the utmoſt 
conſternation, from a ſuppoſition that rhe world 
was almoſt at an end. How much are we oblig- 
ed to modern improvements in phyloſophical and 
aſtronomical knowledge, that even the loweſt of 
our people are now freed from thoſe needleſs rer- 
rors ; apprehenſions, with which the minds of 
our anceſtors were agitated. 

The army of king Stephen being routed, and 
himſelf made priſoner by the empreſs Maud, ſhe 
re ſolved to wreak her vengeance on her enemies; 
and as ſhe looked upon the Londoners as her moſt 
inveterate foes, .ſhe granted to Geffrey, earl of 
Effex, all the poſſeſſions which his grandfather, 
his father, or himſclf, had held of the crown, in 
lands, tenements, caſtles and bailiwieks; among 
which were the Tower of London, and the ſhe- 
riffwicks of London and Middleſex, which the 
grand father of the earl had held, at a fee-farm 
rent of three hundred pounds per annum. 

Maud likewiſe granted to the ſaid earl Geffrey 
the office of juſticiary of London, and of the 
county of Middleſex ; fo that without his ſpecial 
licenſe, no perſon could hold pleas either in the 
City or county. DE 

By this compact, which was a direct violation 
of the charter granted by king Henry, the citi- 
zens of London were deprived.of {ome of their 
molt important privileges. 

King Stephen was now deſerted by many of his 
former adherents, and in particular by thoſe very 
eccleſiaſtics who had been the chief inſtruments 
of his advancement to the throne : for the. biſhop 
of Wincheſter (who was brother to king Stephen) 
being at this ti ne the pope's legare in England, 


| having obtained from the emprets Maud a ſolemn 


romiſe, ratified by an oath, that ali the - moit 
important affairs both in church and ſtate ſhould 
be left to his direction. he forgot the oath of fide- 
lity he had taken to king Stephen, and in a o- 
lemn aſſembly of the nobility and clergy, receiv- 
ed the empreſs into the city of Wincheſter, and 


conducted her to the cathedral, where he pro- 


nounced ſentence of excommunication againſt all 
the adherents of Stephen, and abſolved ſuch of 
his friends as would join the empreſs's party. 

The legate having ſummoned a general con- 
vention of the clergy to meet at Wincheſter, 


| propoſed to them to recognize Maud as queen of 


England; and the whole council tacitly acceded 
to this propoſal. | 
Howes er, they poſtponed coming to a final re- 


ſolution, till the arrival of the magiſtrates of 
London, who had been Tummoned to this con- 


vention: and the &rriving on the ſecond day of 
the convention, inſtead of concurring with the 


ſentiments of the legate, earneſtly recommended 


'the- releaſe of king Stephen, as a circumſtance 


much deſired by the nobility reſiding in London, 


as well as by a great majority of the citizens. 
In anſwer to this the legate advanced many ar- 
guments in defence of Maud's right to the crown, 


and concluded by obſerving that * it ill became. 
the citizens of London, who made fo reſpec- 


table a figure in the kingdom, to take part 


— 


— 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| * with the cowardly barons, who had deſerted, 


their king in battle.” 

Notwithſtanding all the arguments of the le- 
gate, the citizens could by no means be induced 
to abandon Stephen, to whom they had ſworn obe- 
dience. 2 

Hereupon the empreſs, who foreſaw the difli- 
culry of eſtabliſhing herſelf on the throne, with- 
out the concurrence of the Londaners, entered 
into a treaty with them, and took up her reſi- 
dence at St. Alban's, to wait the eveat of their 
deliberations. | 

The city was now divided into different fac- 
tions, one of which was for adhering to the in- 
tereſt of king Stephen, and the other tor ſubmit- 
ting to Maud; but the latter prevailing, the city 
was at length ſurrendered to her, and ſhe was 
received therein with great pomp and folem- 
nity. | | 

The empreſs having ſucceeded” to the height of 
her expectations, began to treat her ſubjects in 
general, and the Londoners in particular, with 
the greateſt arrogance z and when the latter re- 
queſted her to reſtore to them the laws of king 
Edward, and to eaſe them of part of the taxes 
with which they were loaded, ſhe told them 
with the utmoſt diſdain, that as they had here- 
tofore eſpouſed the cauſe: of her enemy, they 
mult expect no favour at her hands. 

This infolent behaviour had ſuch an effect on 
the citizens, that they entered into a conſpiracy 
to ſeize her perſon, which would certainly have 
been accompliſhed,” had ſhe nor privately with- 
drawn herſelf from the city, in conſequence 
of information ſhe had received of their inten- 
tions. 

Ic was no ſooner publicly known that the em- 
preſs had fled, than the populous aſſembled, and 
plundered her palace, and at length, by the pow- 
erful aſſiſtance of the citizens of London, ſhe 
was obliged to fly the kingdom, and king Stephen 
was reſtored to the throne. ney 

Previous however, to the empre's's leaving the 
kingdom, ſhe beſieged the caſtle of Winchefter, 
but the citizens of London, and many of the 
barons of the kingdom, marched againſt her, 
and obliged her to raiſe the ſiege, after ſhe had 
ſuſtained conſiderable loſs. E | 

The caſtle of Farringdon in Berkſhire, being 
occupied by the friends of Maud, king Stephen 
headed the citizens of London, who marching 
againſt it, ſoon took it by ſtorm. | 
la the year 1145, the price of an ox in London 
was three ſhillings: and we are told that in the 
year 1150 the ſummer proved ſo extremely wer, 
that a dearth almoſt equal to famine enfued ; and 
the winter of this year was remarkable for a ſe- 
vere froſt, which commenced on the ninth of De- 
cember, and continued till the beginning of 
March, during a great part of which time the 
Thames was frozen ſo hard, as to admit of carts 
and other carriages paſling over the ice. 

In the year 1158, the fourth year of king 
Henry the ſecond, the citizens of London paid 
the king one thouſand and forty-three pounds, 
which we apprehended. to have been a gifc 
from the city, to prevent its being tallaged. 


Wa 
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In the ſame year there happened ſo remarkable 
> deficiency water in the river Thames, that 
the citizens paſſed through the bed of the river 
on foot, without being wet. 

In the reſpective years 1159, 1170, 1172, and 
1173, the citizens of London made the king the 
following free-gifts, viz.. one thouſand - marks; 
fix hundred and ſixty. ſix pounds, thirteen ſhillings 
and four-pence ; and a farther ſum of ſix hundred 
and ſixty-fix pounds, thirteen ſhillings and four- 
pence, for each of the two latter years, 

In the year 1175, the degeneracy of the citi- 
zens of London arrived at a greater height than 
perhaps at any period before or ſince: for it was 
then no unuſual thing, for the ſons of the richeſt 
and moſt reſpectable citizens, to form. combina- 


Frog for the horrid purpoſes of robbery and mur- 
"Ki | 
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This banditti having attempted one night to 
rob the houſe of an eminent citizen, the owner 
cut off the right hand of the firſt that entered, 
and ſome neighbours coming to his aſſiſtance, the 
reſt of the gang made their eſcape. 

The perſon who was diſabled, on the promiſe 
of a pardon, made a full diſcovery of his ac- 
complices, among whom was one Senex, a weal- 


thy citizen, who lived in the higheſt degree of 


reputation. . = vx 
This man being apprehended, was brought to 
his trial and convicted; whereupon he offered 
five hundred pounds of filver for his pardon ; 
which, according to the value of money at that 


time, was a full proof of his great riches © but 
the offer was rejected, and Senex met with the 


reward of his crimes, bein hanged, as a terror 
to other offenders. YA 


CHAPTER. v. 


| Hecount of the firſt building of Londn-bridge, and of the burning of the wooden-bridge. 
An arcbitect for building the ſlone bridge recommended by king John. Account of London: 
bridgeiin its ancient and modern ftate, including every curious particular relative to that an- 


- crent ure. 


® m 


time the ancient wooden bridge o 
was firſt erected; we ſhall therefore give the 
opinion of various writers, and leave the reader 
to form his own opinion. | 


Stow, in his ſurvey of London, quotes the 


authority of Bartholomew Linſted, alias Fowle, 


the laſt prior of St, Mary Overie's church, in 
Southwark, in the following words: A ferrie 
« being kept in the place where now the bridge 
«' is builded; at length the ferriman and his 25 5 
«< deceafing, left the ſame ferrie to their only 
„daughter, a maiden, named Marie, which, 
with the goods left by her parents, as alſo with 
the profits arifing of the ſaid ferrie, builded a 
houſe of ſiſters, in a place where now ſtandeth 


the queere, where ſhe was buried; unto the 
which houſe ſhe gave the overſight and profits 


ſiſters being converted into a college of prieſts, 
the prieſts builded the brid 


from time to time kept the ſame in good repa- 
rations; till at length, conſidering the great 
charges of repairing the ſame, there was, by 
% ayd of the citizens of London, and others, a 
« bridge builded with arches of ſtone.” 
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A more modern writer, who does not appear 


to credit a word of this ſtory, ſays that, ** to con- 
vince poſterity of the truth of this relation, 
the prior ought by ſome authority, firſt to have 
„ ſhewn, that there anciently was à nunnery in 
„that neighbourhood, and when and by whom 
* the ſame was turned into a college of prieſts.” 


* 


dl. 2 A 
% 7 3 * 


This was the ſixteenth year of the 


— * * 


#* * 
3 f 
. 
R 


T: is ſomewhat doubtful at what period of 
'London 


„ of Wincheſter, 
the eaſt part of St, Mary Overie's church, above, 


of the ferrie : but afterwards the ſaid houſe of 


of timber, as all 
other the great bridges of this land were: and 


| reign of. William the Conqueror. | * Wh 


The ſame author likewiſe expreſſes his doubts 
whether there ever was any religious houſe in 


Southwark before the conqueſt : and he ſays that, 


after the ſtricteſt ſearch, he could not diſcover, 
either by record or' tradition, other than that of 
the abovementioned I. inſted, that there ever was 
ſuch a place in thoſe parts before that time: 
« For (continues he) the firſt religious houſe we 
« read of on that ſide the river, within the bill 
© of mortality, was the convent of Bermondſey, 
4 founded by Alwin Child, a citizen of London, 
« inthe year 1032; * and the ſecond in that 
e neighbourhood” was the priory of St. Mary 
« Overy's, founded by William Giffard, biſhop 
in the reign of Henry the 


« firſt,” : | UI) B75 
In oppoſition to this opinion, a ſtill later writer 
obſerves, that the author © in this place relies on 
« the authority of Dugdale: but bi 
jn his Notitia Eccleſiaſtica, is. clear that this 
« antiquarian was miſtaken; and is of 
« that. Stow's account, — * 
no more than a good benef; 
the building 


iffard 
rake 


b 
of the body of the chur 
« to him, is right: and though biſhop. Tan- 
* ner confeſſes that nothing had occurred to 
« him in any book, printed or manuſcript, to 
<«« ſupport the contrary, except that of Stow, he 


gives us an extract from Doomſday- hook, 
« which ſeems to imply the truth of a monaſtic 


«© foundation on this ſituation.“ | 
L Linſfted, the prior, having informed us, that 
the wooden bridge was not only erected, but 
kept in repair by the college of prieſts: a late 


4 


|| writer on the contrary, ſays, It is is evident that 


„ 4 - 


— 
— — 9 


ſhop Tanner, 
inion, 


— 


> = 
»4 
1 go”. — 
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* being cha 
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dated in the third year of the reign of king John 
in which that monarch recommends to the mayor 
and citizens of London, one Iſenbert, as a pro- 
per perſon to compleat the ſaid bridge : and the 
following is à faithful tranſlation of the fa 


ie the faid bridge was ſupported at a public 
* charge, as ＋ ars by à charter of Henry the 
« firſt; grant 1 Ralph, biſhop of Chicheſter, 
& &c. for exempting the manor of Alceſtone, 
and other lands (given by the conqueror to the 
% abbot and canons of Battle in Suffex) from 
to the work of London-bridge.” 
This chatter 1s as follows : 


Henry, king of England, to Ralph, biſhop 
© of Chicheſter, and all the miniſters of Suſſex, 
e ſendeth greeting: Know ye, &c. I command 
„% by my kingly authority, that the manor called 
% Alceſtohe, which my father gave with other 
te lands to the abbey of Battle, be free and quiet 
te from ſhires and hundreds, and all other cuſtoms 
« of earthly ſervitude, as my father held the ſame 
* moſt freely and quietly z and namely, from 
** the work of London-bridge, and the work of 
<« the caſtle of Peverſey : and this I command 
« upon my forfeiture. Witneſs William de 
« Pontlearche at Berry. 


| Hereupon our author argues, that as it appeared 
only ſome religious foundations were exempt from 
the work of this btidge, and that even thoſe were 
exempted by charter, it is manifeſt that all civil bo- 
dies and incorporations were liable to contribute 
towards the repairs thereof; and that conſequently, 
Linſted, and thoſe who adopt his ſentiments, are 
wrong in aſcribing the honour of ſo public a 
work to a ſmall ſociety of. religious perſons, 
whereas it is much more probable, that as they 
had been formerly ſupported by the ferry from 
London to Southwark, that they only gave their 
conſent to the building of the bridge, on being 
allowed an equivalent for the loſs of che ferry. 
Upon the whole, this author is of opinion, 
that the firſt wooden bridge at London was erect- 
ed in the reign of king 
years 993 and 1016, in the latter of which Ca- 


thelred, between the | 


| 


nute, King of Denmark, cauſed a large canal to | 


be made on the ſouth ſide of the river Thames, 
for catycying his ſhips to the weſt fide of the 


0 a 3d. page of this work. | 
ftroyeU by fire in the year 1136, and notwith- 
ſtanding the reparations then made, it was in fo 
rainous a condition in the year 1163, that it was 
thought neceſſary to build a bridge of ſtone ; the 
faperintendance of which- was given to Peter, 
the curate of miniſter of St, Mary Colechurch, 
who was then a perſon of the higheſt reputation 
for his fill in archuefture, , | Wi 
The ancient -wooden-bridge: abutted on Bo- 
tolph's wharf; but the new bridge of ſtone was 
ordered to be built a little farther ro the weſt- 
ward; and a tax upon wool having been granted, 
towards defraying the expence of this great un- 
dertaking, a vulgar error aroſe from that circum- 
ſtance, that the bridge was built upon woolpacks. 
It appears from undoubted authority; that 
either through death, or the infirmities attendant 
on a very advanced age, Peter, the curate of 
Colechurch, was prevented from finiſhing the 
great work he had undertaken ; fof among the 
records in the Tower of London there is a | Fray 


bridge; as. hath been already obſerved in a note, | 
n the #| © Molincl, the eighteenth day of April.” 


This wooden bridge was in a great meaſure de- 


| ©. neceſ]; 


id letter; 


&« clerk, Iſenbert, maſter of the ſchools of Xainc- 
*« tes; we therefore, by the advice of our reve- 
% rend father in Chriſt, Hubert,” archbiſhop of 
4 Canterbury, and that of others, have defired; 


s directed and enjoined him to uſe his beſt endea- 


% yours in building your * for your bene- 
« fir and that of the public: for we truſt in the 
Lord that this bridge ſo neceſſary for you, and 
« all who ſhall paſs the ſame, will, through his 
« induft 
© ed. Wherefore, without prejudice to our 
right, or that of the city of London, we will 
e and grant, that the rents and profits of the ſo- 
„ veral houſes, that the faid maſter of the ſchools 
&« ſhall cauſe to be erected upon the bridge afore- 
* ſaid, be for ever appropriated to repair, main- 
* tain, and uphold the ſame, And ſeeing the 
work of the ſaid bridge cannot be 
* accompliſhed without your aid and that of 
&* others ; we charge and exhort you kindly to 
© receive and honour the aboye-named Iſenbert, 
and thoſe employed by him, who will perform 
every thing to your advantage and credit, ac- 
: — S 1 

: ing to his directions, you affording him 


4 4 joint advice and aſſiſtance in the premiſes. 


or whatever good office or honour you ſhall 
edo to him, you ought to eſteem the ſame as 
* done to us. But ſhould any injury be offered 

eto the ſaid. Iſenbert, or to the perſons employed 
* by him (which we do not believe there will) 
e ſee that the ſame be redreſſed, as ſoon as it 
e comes to your knowledge. Witneſs myſelf at 


Notwithſtanding this royal recommendation of 
Itenbert, it does not appear that the citizens ac- 
cepted his ſervices towards the rebuilding their 
bridge; for none of our hiſtorians make mention 
of him as the architect, and it is well known 
that, after the death of Peter of Colechurch, the 
care of this great work was committed to Serle 
Mercer, William Almaine, and Benedict Bote- 
write, merchants of this city, under whoſe inſpec- 
tion the firſt ſtone bridge was compleated in the 
year 120g. *; 5 | 

When the building of the bridge was finiſhed; 
there was à chapel erected thereon, which was 
dedicated to St. Thomas, and endowed for two 
priefts and four clerks. | is 
| This chapel was erected on the eaſt fide of the 
bridge, on the ninth pier from the north end, and 
was ſixty feet long, twenty feet and a half wide; 
and fourteen high. 1 e 

Beſide the entrance from the bridge, there was 
another from the river, and both of them were 

| elegantly 


and the divine bleſſing, ſoon be finiſh- 
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paved with black and white marble. | K done them, that yE make them amends ins 
nt in | delay: and thats when ths ind Korpers, 

b it is . « heir mellengers, ſhall ap W I 

buried. 1 

A commodious dwelling houſe. having been | 


T e 1 a handſome ſepulchral mo 
the middle of the chapel, under 
imagined that Peter of Colechurch was 


built over this chapel, it was occupied from time 
to time, by various 
tenants, before the total 
on London Bridge, were 
ſale ſtationers, by whom this venerable old chapel 
was converted into a warehouſe... 1 
By a ſurvey of the Bridge madle4n the year. 1730; 
it appeared that the exterjor part of the founda- | 
tion, os which the eee conſiſted | 
of huge piles af timber, driven cloſe together, on 
the top of which were laid large planks ten inches | 
in thickneſs, whereupon the baſes of the fone 
N were laid, three feet below the ſterlings, 
and nine feet above the bed of the river. 

It likewiſe append that the lowermoſt layers 
of the original ftones, were placed with pitch in- 
ſtead of mortar, which we imagine way done 
with a view of prev the water from da- 
maging the work till it was advanced above the 


high water mark; for the modern method of | 


building within a caiſſoon, as bath been ſucceſſ- 
fully prattiſed at the erecting of the bridges at 
Weſtminſter and Blackfriars, was then totally 
unknown. 

la che year 1280; which was but about ſeventy 
years after this ſtone bridge was 
was found to be in ſuch a ruinous 
king Edward I. in the ninth year of his ron 


to the keeper of the bridge, his licence 


to ſolicit the charitable donations of ONS, 
towards keeping the ſame in repair. 


The following is a faithful tranſlation of this 
royal brief or licenſe. 

The king, to all his baliffs, and liege ſub- 

10 « jedts, to _—_ theſe preſents ſhall come, greet- 

& ing. It hath been lately 

46 and it grie ves us to ſee, that London Bridge 


& is in ſo ruinous a condition, that, unleſs it be 


& ſpeedily repaired, it muſt inevitably fall down; 


and the great number of inhabitants dwelling. 


i thereon are in great danger of being deſlroyed: 


% may now be ented from falling, 
is want of ſufficient help be reduced to 95 wretch- 


40 ed à condition, as not to be recovered out of 


Wherefore we, who are bound to || ſhort a time after its ' being byilt ; but this was 


te 1 of, 
take care. of, and by all gentle means to pro- 
«© vide for, both che public and private good, 
« and affetionatcly to de. thoſe whom we 
1 perceive to be in need of aur aſſiſtance, and 


perſons. in trade; and the laſt 
molition of the houſes 
right and Gill, whole- 


| 10 next 
| £6 the 


| <* theſe letters patents, which we have cauſed to 
be made from that time to you, more fully js 
„ contained: we, bei 
com _— it | 
— mand you, that from the feaſt of Margaret the 
virgin next coming, unto the end of three years 


repreſented unto us, 


put is the ſubſidy of the repatation of the 
bridge: 


ki coftor ſhall ceaſe, and become void, at cht 


full end and term of three years. Witneſs the 


© and that the work, mhich, taken in time, || © king at Cheſter, the ſixth day of July.“ 


ſhall for | 


11 


4 4. 85 repairs of the 
<« chearfully Danes dhe 
« your reſpeRiye abilities. A 
« ſtrive to out-run the Nen in ſucl 
« of charity; for which 


Were 8 
t works 
merit af 


« of, Sc. witneſs EG — 


God, and have our than 
| < cighth-day of January 


\This chad of nan ie pion ee 
| ſufficient to defray the nces attending fo lar — 


a work, his » in the year follow i 
ed bis Eden» G4 IE 


Fe to the purpoſe en repiring the 
of which we 1 ſubjoined Tena 


The king to his mayor of London, greeting 

', * Whereas lately, by reaſon of the 75 
« ruin of London „ve commanded, that, 
« aſſociating to you two. or three of the moſt 
«« diſcreet and loyal men of the city aſoreſaid, ye 
« ſhould rake unto our parliament after Eaſter 
|, for the ſupply of the re aration of 
reſaid bridge, a certain z as in 


ng willing that the taki 
« of the faid cuſtoms be continged longer, — 


„ next following, to be completed, ye take the 
46 under- written cuſtom of the aforeſaid bridge: 


% to wit, of every man on foot bringing merchan- 


| dine, or other things ſaleable, and paſſing over 
the ſaid bridge, 


| « parts, as aforeſaid, with merchandize, or other 


— he taking himſelf to other 


e ſaleable things, one penny: of every ſalegble 

% pack, carried and paing over the bridge one 
half. penny, nor will we, in the mean time, 

0 14 any thing be taken there on this occaſion; 


and our will is, that the foreſaid 


It may ſeem extraordinary that the 
. ſo decayed a Ken 


partly owing to 8 dreadful fire, which breaking 
out in Southwark, butnt a 8 of St. Mary 

Overy's church, and a — uth wind driving 

the flakes of fire to the fide of tlie bridge; 


& to receive them under our royal apr 14 prevented che return of great numbers of people 


« we command and require you, that, when 
« keepers of the ſaid coftly 
% their meflenger; or agent, 
« authorized by out — cence and protec- 
„ tion, to collect every where throughout our 
+ realm the aſſiſtance of aur pious and well-diſ- 

u poſed ſubjefts, you do admit them friendly at 
« 3 of God, and in regar 
« charity, and for ſhew of devotion, an this be- 
** half; not bringing on them, ot to 
ebe brought, wrongs, mol „loſa, bin- 


« drance, or grievance: any, if and damage be o us sf 


| who 


| ivg. the fice in Southwark : and while thay were 


"bridge aforelaid, * 
come to you, || attempting to Ar back through 


of 


had run from London to aſſiſt in 


the flames at the 
the fire had extended 
outhwark to tlie ſouth cad 
that more than three thouſgnd 


notth end of the brid 
from the boraugh of 
of the brid 


| perſons eit er periſhed in the flanits, of were 
drowned by the overſetting of boars Add "ou 


them, 


veſſels, which went to a 
A very ſevere froſt, acc 


ſaow;_in Ts ah year 128 2, —_— Uk 7 


odds ard immeiſſe loads of ice; that 


, 


arches of the bridge were broken down and de- 
ſtroyed z which, with the abovementioned ac- 
cident of fire, eaſily accounts for the bad condi- 
tion of the bridge, and the great need it had of 


The reaſon of the crown interpoſing in the 


reparation of the bridge, appears from the fol- 
lowing circumſtances: king John having taken | 
the cuſtody of the bridge from the mayor of Lon- || 
don, and given it to Friar Weſt, his royal ſuc- | 


ceſſors claimed the diſpoſal of it, and in the year 
1269, king Henry III. granted the cuſtody there- 
of, with the liberties, and all matters thereto ap- 


apr , to his queen conſort, who made no | 
ſcruple of applying to her own uſe all the profits 
ariſing therefrom, while ſhe permitted the bridge 
to run to ruin. 


In the reign of king Edward I. the citizens 
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| © ance at cach end of the bri 


bridge, whereby the common paſſage there 


< jnjoin (purſuant to ſeveral former orders made 
| '* by this court, for 


« coaches, and other carriages over London- 
* is greatly obſtructed, -doth ſtrictly order and 


prevention of thoſe miſ- 
chiefs) that three ſufficient and able ns be 
appointed, and conſtantly maintained ; one by 
the governors of Chriſt's-Hoſpital, one by the 
inhabitants of the ward of Bridge within, and 
the other by the Bridge · maſter: which three per- 
<+ ſons are to give their diligent and daily attend- 


dge, and by all good 


* means to hinder and to prevent the ſaid incon- 


exhibired their complaint to the judges itinerant | 
along on the eaſt ſide of the ſaid bridge; and 


that no carman be ſuffered to ſtand acroſs the 
„ ſaid bridge, to load or to unload; and that 
| ** they ſhall apprehend all ſuch who ſhall be re- 


at the Tower, aſſerting their right to the cuſtody 


of the bridge, which at length, by the moſt un- 


wearied perſeverance, they recovered. 5 

There was antiently a tower on the north- ſide 
of the draw- bridge, which was firſt erected in the 
year 1426 and was built for the purpoſe of reſiſt- 
ign the attempts of an enemy. 

By a careful admeaſurement made in the year 
1725, it appeared that the length of the bridge 
was nine hundred and fifteen feet and one inch, 


the height of it forty three feet and ſeven inches, 


and the breadth of it twenty feet, excluſive of 
the houſes on each ſide, which, together, occupied 
a ſpace of fifty three feet, ſo that the whole 
breadth of the bridge was ſeventy three feer. 

On the thirteenth of February in the year 1632, 
a dreadful fire broke out at a needle- makers near 
St. Magnus church, which burnt down two and 


| forty houſes on the bridge, an accident which was 


in a great degree owing to a ſcarcity of water, 


the Thames being almoſt frozen over at the 


time, 


The bridge remained in this ruinous condition 
for ſeveral years; but at length, in the year 1645 
and 1646, ſeveral houſes, on the north ſide of 


the bridge, were rebuilt with timber, in a ſtrong 


* 


and handſome manner. 


By the terrible conflagration which laid this city 
in ruins in the year 1666, moſt of the houſes on 
the bridge were again deſtroyed, and the ſtone 
work received ſo much damage, that it coſt fif- 
teen hundred pounds to repair it, before the hou- 


ſes could be rebuilt. | 


In the year 1582 a water engine at London- 
bridge for the purpoſe of ſupplying the city of 


London with water, was erected under the inſpec- 


tion of Peter Morrice, a Dutchman, which hav- 
ing been conſiderably improved ſince that time, 


by the care of ſeveral ingenious perſons, is at 
this time thought to be the beſt engine of the 
kind in the world, | 


In the year 1722 the Lord-mayor, aldermen, 
and common council of this city, publiſhed the 


following order, to preſerve a free paſſage over 
the bridge. 


« This court being ſenſible of the great in- 
© conveniences and miſchiefs which happen by 
the diſorderly leading and driving of cars, 


. 


— — ——— — 


& veniences; and for that purpoſe to direct and 
© take care that all carts, coaches, and other, car- 
„ riages coming out of Southwark into this city, 
do keep all along on the weſt fide of the ſaid 
bridge; and all carts and coaches, and other 
*© carriages going out of this city, do keep all 


<« fractory, or offend herein, and carry them be- 
fore ſome of his majeſty's juſtices of peace for 
© this city and liberties, to be dealt with accord- 
ing to law. And further, to prevent the afore- 
« ſaid obſtructions, it is ordered, That the col- 
* leQor of the tolls upon this the ſaid bridge ſhall 
take care that the ſaid duties be collected with- 
* out making a ſtay of the carts, for which the 
fame is to be paid.“ ä | ; 
In the year 1725, a fire breaking out at a 
bruſh-makers, greatly damaged the gate at the 
ſouth end of the bridge, and deſtroyed ſeveral of 
the neighbouring houſes. This gate was after- 
wards rebuilt with ſtone, with two poſterns for 
the convenience of foot paſſengers, and was com- 


| pleated in the year 1728, at the expence of the 
| city. | | 


The want of a proper foot-path over the bridge 
having occaſioned the loſs of many lives, from 
the great number of carriages conſtantly paſſing 
over it, and the building leaſes being at length 
expired, a plan was projected for rebuilding the 
ſtreet over the bridge, with colonades on each 
ſide, ſo that the paſſengers might be ſheltered from 
the inclemencies of the weather, at the ſame time 
that they were protected from any danger that 
might ariſe from the number of horſes and cat- 
riages. * | 
Not long afterwards a part of this plan was 
carried into execution, beginning at the north- 
eaſt end; and the advantages reſulting from this 
alteration were fo great, that a wiſh to ſee rhe 
whole completed univerſally prevailed. 

At length, in the year 1746, the Lord-mayor, 
aldermen, and common council, taking into their 
conſideration the number of lives that were loſt 
by the narrowneſs of the arches, which took up 
a fourth part of the bed of the river, and occa- 
ſioned a fall of five feet at low-water ; and like- 
wiſe the great. expence of repairing the bridge, 
which had coſt no leſs than two thouſand pounds 
per annum for ſeveral years paſt, they reſolved to 
take down all the houſes on the bridge, and to 


widen and enlarge one or more of the arches. 


\ The 
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The court therefore gave orders to their ſur- || 
| LEY 
of the intended. work ; which | 


veyor to draw'a plan, and make out an eſtimate 
of the expence 

being done, the whole amounted to £95,000. 
It was how immediately reſolved not to grant 


or renew any leaſe or leaſes of the houſes, but to 


let the unexpired leaſes run out, and the houſes | 


of courſe'run to ruin. 
Indeed Sir C Wren and Sir John 
Evelyn had ofered u plan of this kind, ſoon after 


the great fire in the year 16663 both thoſe gentle · 
men propoſing, inſtead of houſes on the bridge, 
ro erect a ſtrong balluſtrade on each fide of it. 

| The remarks of a leman who publiſhed a 
« Review of the public buildings of London” 


e / are well ll woty to be inſerted in 


6s L. ſome 
4 to admire the bridge merely becauſe it is en- 
« cumbered with houſes from end to end; it will 
« not be amiſs'to obſerve, that — on be 
«. mote ridiculous than this invention; _—— 
« can poſſibly offend the eye more, or extingu 
« ſo many beauties as might abe in — 
« this po nuſance was removed : i 
the t ſtructure of the b to 
caſt, be room 


4 continue as it is, there would, at 
magnificent breaſt- work and balluſtrade 


« for a 


above, and the top would afford one of the 
4c fineſt sin the world: on one hand a 


« fleet of merchant-ſhips, equal in value and im- 


cc ce to half a nation; on the other, two 
aof the moſt conſiderable cities in Europe, 
4 ſtretching along the banks of a beautiful river, 


« and e r enge the adjacent 
« landſcape 


For — years before the baude on Lowles: | 
bridge were taken down, they leancd in ſuch a, 


manner over the river, that a humane perſon 


-could not look at them without terror, when he 
conſidered that many of them were inhabited: 
and while he dreaded the fate, he wondered at 


the Link and temerity of the inhabitants. 
bridge at Weſtminſter likewiſe 
— in a great * to convince the citi- 
zens of the advantages t ould ariſe from the 
ulling down of the houſes; and it gave great 
tisfaclion to the public, when, i in the year 1756, 
the Lord-mayor, and common-council, applied 
to parliament to enable them to put this reſolu- 
tion in * Sos 


8 —— 


I following is a of the d gon of Mz ” 
e br. ley, — 


taken the 14th day of Apli 1758, te the right honour- 


able Sir Charles Aſgill, Knt. Lord-mayor of the city of 
London. 


This d 
the 11th of this month, ſhe, this deponent, was in the 
watch-houſe belonging to Dyers- hall, near London-bn 
That the, bein D over the hatch of the ſaid wat 
houſe, obſerve 
bridge. That ſoon after” ſhe ſaw another lanthorn in the 
fame place. That, ſoon loſing fight of both lantborns, pre- 
— afterwards ſhe took notice of three lanthorns being 

pon the ſaid ſpot. ' That, upon . the firſt-lanthorn, 
fie tc fappoſed there might t be ſome lighter or barge at the 
bridge ; but when ſhe ſaw the ſecond lanthorn, ſhe 
ceived, the rere amongſt the Der ag the ſaid 
pier; and that whe — — rns were the 


22 
took notice be © of "theta w as* held down. An 


ASS 
25 * 


ple clayshe) ate ignorant enough | 


| during the whole day. 


ny, Thames- ſtreet, - 
eponent ſaith, That, about ten o'clock at night of | 


n fr the chapel pier of London- 


|= 
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An aft of parliament was ſoon obtained, which 


for the expence, by col- 
a toll lt wh vr i Carriage that 
over the bridge. ll th the principal and in- 
| tereſt of the that ſhould be borrowed and 
| laid out upon it, be repaid. 

In a ſhort time after the ng of the act, or: 

ders were given for taking "10m the houſes. on 
both ſides of the bridge Mumme 
north of the gate. 
1 The 8 arches that extended acroſs the 
ridge n en down, a te» temporary 
bridge of — was, with the aſtonjſhi 
expedition, erected upon the weſtern ſterlings © 
the old „for the of carriages, as 
well as of horſemen and $ on foot, till the 
alterations ſhould be made; and in the 
month of October, 1757, this temporary bridge 
was opened, and found to be extremely ſafe and 
convenient. 

But when the pavement of the old bridge was 
taken u „and an o opening made into the cavities 
of all the piers; when ſome of them were taken 
down almoſt to the edge of the water, and all 
the ſpace on which the - houſes had ſtood was a 

| confuſed . heap of ruins, the NN bridge 


| 2 L into a flame, and was totally de- 
roy 
about eleven © clock in the 


This fire 
night of the. eleventh of April, 1758, and by 
nine o'clock. the next morning the temporary 
| bridge was conſumed, though ſome pieces of 
| timber among the ruins of the old ſtructure, ta- 
ether with the, draw-bridge, continued on firs 


There were various reports erg e. 
ner in which the bridge was ſet on 
| perſons declared, that about ten o clock at ni hr, 


— 


— — 


| they obſerved ſeveral people who in 
| " uor, c over the bridge with à torch, and 
* ſome of them endeavoured to get it from 

rſon who held it, he, in play, ſtrove to de- 


- 


himſelf by burning "them, and at l 
threw it over the boarded fence of the bri 


when the light diſappeared, till the timber — 
burſt into a flame. 

On the „the watchmen at the ſteel- 
yard, thoſe on the cuſtom-houſe quay, and 

other perſons, ® declared that about eleven o'cloc 
they obſerved ſome lights under the bridge, which 
kg 17 0 in ſeveral ee ** candles in lan- 


983 th. _— — 


— diſtance ; and the r 
the upper part of the wood- -work : which made ber ſuppoſe 
+ there were workmen employed to ſome defect 
| bridge. This deponent farther ſaith, ina ſhort 
of time, the lanthorns — all 44 4. after 4 
ceived,” in the abovevame 
being dampt for a ſhort time, it 7 roſe 
after the flame's Vase damp the —— 
out very much; which this deponent, went t 
the nexr wharfito give notice Loadon- 


was: on fire. 
- Note: This depoſition was confirmed b ome 
22 1 her law the lanthorns from Cufftota 7 . J 


— — — — — —— ——äꝓ— —— — 


* A 


— 


ſmall flame, 
Again. | 


— "I — 4 * : _ 
ERS eoaA8S rn pod * — 4. 
* * a Z 


* 


2 


how ſoon they could poſſibly render it paſſable 


„as greatly increaſe 


night, this great work was compleated, and 
v the old bri 


* arches that had been taken down, and the deep 
'« were covered over; the piers which had been 


of timber raiſed to ſup 
and the whole track of ruins was covered 


-  #10ns reſpe 


IN the 
London, claimed to act as chief butler at the 
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thorns; and that ſoon after this, the bridge 
burſt into flames from one end to the other. | 
This dreadful ' conflagration filled the citizens 
and the inhabirants of Southwark, with the ap- 
p̃rehenſion that their intercourſe with each other 
would in a great degree be prevented for a long 
time; and it was the univerſal opinion that the 
bridge was purpoſely ſet on fire. 22 
The Lord- mayor, who attended almoſt the 
whole time af the fire, gaye every neceſſary di- 
rection for ſtopping the progreſs of it; but all 
roved ineffectual; and in the morning his lord- 
ip waited on Mr. Secretary Pitt, with the ſhock- 
news of this diſaſter. | 
His majeſty's pardon being immediately ob- 
tained for any perſon who would diſcover the 
authors of the calamity, except the perſons who 
actually committed the fact, the Lord- mayor 
ſummoned a court of common council, who re- 
ſolved to offer a reward of £200 for diſcovering 
the vile incendiaries; but no diſcovery was ever 
made reſpecting this very extraordinary affair. 
The builders of the bridge were now aſked 


for carriages; and the public were very agreea- 
bly ſurprized when they promiſed to compleat it 


within three weeks, on condition of being allowed 
to employ a great number of hands, and permit- , 
ted to work ſundays. 


gut this ſurprize (fays an ingenjous writer) 
, When they found that 
* by keeping men conſtantly at work, day and 


ge opened again in leſs than a 
* fortnight; and that in this ſhort time thoſe 


« cavities in all the piers lately uſed for cellars, 


« demoliſhed had ſtages formed of large beams 


the upper works, 


« with rows cf ſtrong beams placed cloſe . 
« ther ; theſe were gravelled 2 
4 able depth, and a ſtrong wooden fence, on 
« each ſide, raiſed about fix feet high, with 
places formed for foot paſſengers to ſtand in at 
& 1x0 diftances, to ſecure themſelyes from 
being hurt by, the carriages. 15 
* This great work was na ſooner finiſhed with 
« fauch amazing expedition, than preparatians 
were made for a new temporary bridge, which 
e was ſoon after begun, and in a ſhort time was 
6 opened” ee 2847 
The great loſa the city had ſuffered by the 
burning of the temporary bridge, induced the 
Lord- mayor, aldermen, and common · oouncil, to 
apply to parliament. far relief; Mhen that body, 
rendering the repairing and beautifying of Lon; 
don bridge a national concern, an act was paſſed 
the ſame year, for granting the city fifteen 
thouſand pounds, towards the carrying an of that 
work; upon which two toll-booths that had been 
erected for receiving the toll ed by a former 
act, were immediately taken down, and all horſes 
and carriages ſuffered to go toll free. | 
London · bridge has been denominated by an- 
cient writers The bridge of the world,” The 
* wonder of the world,“ and The bridge of 
« wonders :” but we ſhall hardly fuffer ourſelves 
to be deceived by theſe pompous titles, if we 
conſider it even in its preſent much improved 
ſtate; for the wretched difproportion of its 
arches, and the great fall of water, by which the 
lives of many of his majeſty's ſubjects are an- 
nually loſt, are a diſgrace to this city: but we 
hope the time is advancing, when a Late of the 
dangers and inconveniences of this bridge, will 
inſpire thoſe in whoſe power it is, to apply for the 
aid of parliament towards xretting a ſuperb and 
magnificent ſtructure, which may do equal ho- 
nour to the taſte, policy, and humanity: of the 


preſent age. 
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The mayor of London atts as chief Butler at the coronation of Richard the firſt. 4 great 
 imaſſacre-of the fews. Preparations made for the king's expedition into Paleſtine. Regula- 
Sing the building of houſes in the city and liberties, A charter of confirmation 


granted by Richard I. The fingular hiftory of William Fitz-Oſbert. The valuable charter 
/ king Richard I. by which the city of London claims the juriſdiftion and conſervancy of 
the river Thames. A conciſe, but accurate account of that noble river. | 


year 1189, the chief magiſtrate of 


coronation of king Richard the firſt; and as 
this claim was admitted, and he did actually of- 


Ficiate, there can be little doubt but the fame | 
' office was exerciſed by his predeceſſors, though 
ws is the firſt mention of this eircumſtance in 
- hiſtory. | 


in London, that they muſt not make their ap- 
pearance at Weſtminſter, on occaſion of the co- 


+. 


ronation : but notwithſtanding this, ſome of thoſe 
people, prompted by motives of curioſity, did 


attempt to get into Weſtminſter-abbey z wheres 


they were repulſed by ſome of the king's do- 


-meſtic - ſervants, and a report was immediately 
Propagated, that his majeſty had given orders that 


all the Jews ſhould be deſtroyed, 


Hereupon the populace immediately attacked 


An intimation was given to the Jews reſiding thoſe. poor people, agd killed all they could lay 


their hands on; not -content with which, they 
haſtened into the city, where they maſſacred great 
JJ 


numbers of the unfortunate Jows, robbed. n 


houſes, and then ſet them on fire. 
7 S was-applaided by-the monks, 


ny that it a meritorious action; 

king appeats: to been of à very dif- 

— PA for he immediately iſſued orders 
for the murderers, Geral of whom 
being taken, the ring leaders wert hanged an the 
el theidreadfub maſſacre, mme 
Nop-longafter the curunation of king Richard, 


determined to — 


xpedition 
precepts to Henry de Corahil,: 
then ſheriff of Londan, to provide: a certain num- 


lions, and other military accoutrements; and al- 
ſo ſilken habits, mitres, caps, dalmatiques, r 
and wine, for the uſe of his majeſty. 
In the rar 1191 the tes of London, 
taking into their conſideration the great d 
ſuſtained by the citizens, on the break ing out of 
fires among houſes built of wood, and thatched | 
with ſtraw or reeds, ordained chat 4 all houſes | 
<< thereafter to be erected in London, or within 
a the liberties thereof, ſhould be built of fone, | 
as with party walls of the ſame, and covered | 
<« either llates or tiles; and. it was farther 
2 to appeaſe 1 that as | 
is ariſe among pon incloſute 
* tween land and land, —— 
the city mould be choſen in full huſting, and 
<« theſe to attend the — 
opoſed regulations“ - 1 
„ ions were that tothe walls 
T ſhould be built with one, and be at three - 
feet in thickneſs and fixtecn in height, and 
<< theſe. magiſtrates were likewiſe to give direc- 


* . ede girders, windows, gurters, and | 


„ wells.“ 

In the year above the earl of 

Moreton, * attended % moſt of the biſhops and 

the nobility, afſen in St. Paul's church yard, 

where were met by the principal citizens of 

London, whoſe joint . William 
hamp, chancellor „and one 

of the regents during [Foun 

vas unanimouſly rm Por from the high offices 

which he held, for his proud, inſolent and tyran- | 

nical behaviour. 

The ready concurrence of the citizens to this 

act of adation, gave ſo much ſatisfaction to 


| 


the earl Moreton, and the other members of | 
the „chat they confirmed the ancient pri- 
vileges of the city, and ſwore to maintain the | 


ſame during his maze 
In gratet cefal 2 of ſo ae a 
favour, the Londoners rok an oath of fidelity 
to king Richard and his heirs, and d that 
in caſe of his death without iflue, they would ac- 
knowledge his brother John for their ſo 
ſwearing fealty to him in preference to every o 
perſon except king Richard. - 

From the circumſtances above recied,.i it is ob- 
ſervable, e cb dab 


6＋7RQe "oe 


ag p- ww "us - 


4 . PIR 


* *"Akerwards king Join. - 
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in an affair of ſo much con 


and in conſideration of the fidelity 


ber of helmets, ſtecl caps, fhiclds, fpcars, pavils- | 


6c 228 to his archbiſhopa, 


„ f the city 


— o the king, 


may have their hunti 


toll, Childwite, erlgive and 
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don ' were held in the moſt reſpectable light; as 


their adyict was thought indiſpenſably neceſſary 
nence as the de- 
an inſolent and de ſpotic miniſter :/ 


On kiag Richard's return to England, he nas 


received by his faithful citizens, with every teſti- 


mony of the ſiuceteſt j 
ce becaming 

w exproliad. ©. 
grateful return for theſe len r aley, 
of the citi- 
rens of London during his abſence, king Richard 
granted them a charter of confirmation, "af whith 
che following is a faithful tranſiation. ; 1h 


: & Richafd; by the of God, king iof 
* England, ditke of — nnd carlof An- 


„ abbots, earls, 
* -barons, Juſtices, : ſheriffs, miniſters,” and all 
others his faithful Freach and gl people; | 
« greeting. of 
Kno ye, tharwe have eum tour ns 
nens of London, that none of them may plead 
without the walls of the. city of London, for 
« any. pleas, ſaving pleas of foreign tenures, 
<« '{except-our monyers. and miniſters) :: alſo we 
© have granted to them ; acquittal of murder 
e within the! city, and in Portſoken ; and that 
none of them may wage battle and that they 
0 may diſcharge. themſelves of pleas bel ng 
to the crown, according to the ancient coſt 


and with a pomp and 
ze N loy alt 


a Of 


23 


and that none may take any lodg- 
„ ings within the walls of the city by force, or 
« by delivery of the marſhal. N 

This alſo we have granted to them, chat all 
the citizens of London be free from toll and 
e leſtage, throughout all England, and the ſea 
1 — and that none be adjudged of amercia· 
ments of money, but according to he law of 


17 the city, which they had in the time of kin 


He ther ta Henry our father; 
e that t ere be no miſkenning in any place within 
* the city; and that the huſtings be kept obly 


once a week; and they juſtly hevwall: their 
lands and tenures, and premiſes, and all o- 


+ ther their debts, whoſoever: do owe them to 
e them, and that right be done to them acz 


cotding to the cuſtom of the city, of all their 


lands and tenures, which they have within the 
* city; and of all their debts which ſhall be lent 
% at London, and of promiſes there made: the 

<« pleas ſhall be holden at London; and, if any 
10 In all England ſhall take toll or cuſtom of che 
% men of London, after he ſhall fail of right; 
« the ſheriff of Lido my take goods er 


ait London. 


„ Alſo we have to them, chat they 
vrhereſoc ver they had 
the ſame in the time of king Henry, grandfa- 
<« ther to Henry out father. Furthermore-alſo; 
*. for the advancement of the city ty, we Have * 
* ed to them, that they all be acquit of all Brid> 
otale; ſo that 
. no ſheriff of: London, or any other baihff, 
e ſhall make any Scorale; The ſaid euſtoms we 
„do grant to them, and all other liberties and 
&« free .cuſtoms which they had in the time of 


king Henry, grandfather unto "Henry our fa- 


ww" © ther, 
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« ther, when as they more better and freely had 
© the ſame. Wherefore we will and ſteadfaſtly 
command, that they and their heirs have and 


* hold all their things aforeſaid of us and our 


<« hens. - | 
« Witneſs Hubert, archbiſhop of canterbury; 
* R. biſhop of Lincoln ; Ralph, earl of Cheſ- 
4 ter; R. carl of ork gp * N 
* Rog. Bigolt. Jeophery, eter; Hug 
44 Bardolph, Will Brewer, and Will. Warren. 


« Given by the hand of William, biſhop of 


« Ely, our chancellor, at Wincheſter, the 


« twenty third of April, in che fich year of || « full f def 


« our reign. — 


vice not to appear in any unlawful aſſembly for 


(EL 


| the future. 


It would be ſuperfluous to inform ſuch of our 


readers as are acquainted with the Engliſh/hiſtory, 


that: king Richard, on his return from Paleſtine, 
was unjuſtly detained a priſoner by the Emperor: 


Henry VI. * but it will be proper to obſerve, that 
ſoon after his majeſty's return to ＋ n the 
citizens of London paid the ſum of fifteen hun- 
1 towards his ranſom. A 5 ib: 

n 1 ear 1195 the tranquillity of this cit) 
was . diſturbed by — William F 12. Ol 
bert, alias Longbeard, and his adherents, the 
particulars of whoſe conduct we will faithfully 
recite, as given by our beſt hiſtorians. r 

The perſon of Fitz · Oſbert vas deformed, and 
he obtained the appellation of Long-beard,. from 
his permitting his | beard to grow io an unuſua) 
length, partly from an affectation of gravity, and 
partly in. deriſion of the Norman cuſtom of ſhav- 
ing the face. a 7 Ja Y1o? > 


ledge, that being a rſon of moſt powerful elo- 
cution, he 3s A the rofefled advocate of the 
poorer citizens, againſt the oppreſſions of the 
more wealthy; and having 8 pleaded 
the cauſe of the poor before the magiſtrates, he 
became the idol of the lower orders of the people, 
who were univerſally at his devotion. 

Matters being thus ſituated, Firz-Oſbert be 
to act more openly, and made uſe of all his rhe- 
toric to incenſe the people againſt a certain aid 
or tallage, which was to be raiſed for the ſervice 
of the public. | | 

Fitz · Oſbert inſiſted that this tax was propor- 
tioned in a yery unjuſt manner, for that t _ 
were to bear the burden of almoſt the whole, 
while the rich were in a manner exonerated : and 
this infinuation wrought ſo powerfully on the 
minds of the people, that a tumult enſued near 
St. PauPs church, in which many of the citizens 

Advice of this inſurrection being tranſmitted 
to Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was 
the king's juſticiary, that prelate ſummoned Fitz- 


— wee, . — — ˙ 0 ˙ ˙ » ² ůuUuNMN %⅛—⁰⁵nü . , oo  —_ 
— «. —⁰˙⅛ðĩùü ͤũ”2; ˙ꝶw: 
— . 
— . — 


Oſbert to appear before him, at a fixed time and 


place. 


tended by ſuch a numerous croud of his ad- 


herents, that the archbiſhop, inſtead of ſeizing. 


his perſon, thought it neceflary for his own ſafety 
to diſmiſs him — a gentle reproof, and his ad- 


ht. At. —_— LAY 


Fitz-Oſbert obeyed the ſummons, but was at- 


»A curious account of king Richard's expedition into 


the Holy-land, and every circumſtance conſequent thereon, 


greatly terrified at the — Fitz; 


The more wealth 


y among the citizens bein 


bert and his party, it was at agreed that 
a number of 720i ſhould lay in wait to ſeize him 
at a time when he had but few attendants; and an 
opportunity of this kind ſoon offered; but Fitz! 


| Oſbert, with the few friends he had with him, 
made a moſt . 


defence, and having poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the church of St. -le-: 
bow in Cheapſide, 3 the ſteeple, wich 
a full determination of defending (elves till 

esl 


The ſituation: of Fits- Oſbert and his friends: | 


was no ſooner known, than the p. from 
all parts in and near the city, aſſembled in Cheap- 


ſide, with the. view of ſetting their champion at 


liberty: but the magiſtrates uſed ſuch perſuaſive 


ments, that the people were at length 
valled on — bine un 6757 1 252 
Matters were in this ſituation, when a reſolu- 
tion was formed of ſetting fire to the ſteeple, ſo 
that Fitz - Oſbert and his abettors had no chance, 
but to force their way through the flames and 
fight for their lives, or to be burnt on the ſpot. 
It cannot be doubted but they choſe: the for- 
mer: expedient, as tlie leſs dreadful of the two 
wherefore making an , en- 
deavoured to ſeek their Gfety by ſafety by — 2 — char 
the blood of their opp« : but over- 
powered by n Fitz-Oſbert and 
eight of his ad were made priſoners, and 


5 n de 1 | I committed to the Tower of London. 
The greateſt enemies of Fitz - Oſbert acknow- || 


ught to their 
trial and ſentence of death being paſſed upon 
them, they were allowed only one night to make 
their peace with heaven ; for on the following 
day they were drawn by the feet through the 
city to a part of Smithfield then called the Elms, 
where they were publicly executed, and then 
hung in chains. un „MM 
Still, however, the diſturbances were not 
wholly appeaſed; for the body of Fitz · Oſbert 
being taken down and carried away, a report was 
oy * by a prieſt who was a 
kinſman of the deceaſed, that ſeveral miracles 
had been wrought at the place of his exccu- 
tion. l it 
Hereupon vaſt numbers of people reſorted to 
Smithfield, many of whom picked up and car- 
ried away, as holy relicks, pieces of the earth on 
which the blood of their champion had been ſpilt, 
while others continued there the whole night in 
the utmoſt fervors of devotion; nor did they 
quit the place till a military guard was ſent, by 
whom they were at length, though with great 
reluctance on their part, diſperſed to their reſ- 
pective habitations. in 
It was now thought neceſſary, in order to un- 
deceive the deluded populace, to make public 
the: life of Fitz · Oſbert, which was accordingly 
done by authority; his relation, the prieſt, was 
excommunicated for attempting to ire the 


people, who hereupon applied quietly to their 


The next morning they were bro 


may be found in CLAA AT Don't Hisrezr of Enciand, 
vol. 1, page 197, % 206, © 
| | reſpeRive 
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reſpective occupations, and all the riots and tu- 
mults ſubſided. es 
Such is the account of this extraordinary af- 
fair, as related by ſeveral of our hiſtorians; who, 
while they load Fitz - Oſbert with the opprobrious 
names of perfidious, turbulent and implacable 
villian, impoſtor, incendiary and traitor, do not 
advance one ſolid argument to prove that he was 
not a real friend to the poor, a ſtaunch defender 
of the liberties-of his fellow citizens. How con- 
temptible are theſe writers rendered, by ſuch 
egregious and ſcandalous partiality | ne Nv 
In the year 1197, king Richard the firſt 
granted a moſt valuable charter to the citizens of 
| 62h of which the following is a faithful copy : 


* Richard, by the grace of God; king of 
© England, duke of Normandy, and earl of 
« Anjou, to his archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, 
*« earls, barons, juſtices, ſheriffs, ſtewards, con- 
« flables, bailiffs, miniſters; and all his faithful 
© fubjects, greeting. | 

«© Know ye all, that we for the health of our 
ſoul, and for the ſoul's health of our father, 
and all our anceſtor's ſouls : and alſo for the 
commonyeal of our city of London, and of all 


. 
<«c 
(t 
c 
<c 


; manded, that all wears that are in the Thames 
t 


be removed, whereſoever they ſhall be within 


Ang im 
Thames, we rhuſt acknowledge that the purchaſe 
was a very valuable one. 2 e ee 

As the juriſdiction of the Lord · mayor of the 
city of London over the river Thames is very 
extenſive, and as this noble river is the principal 
fource of the wealth of this metropolis; our 


our realm, have granted and ſtedfaſtly com- 


Fe 
readers will be pleaſed with a particular deſcrip- 
tion of it; and we ſhall endeavour to be as en- 
tertaining as conciſe in our account. 
It we conſider the Thames with reſpe& to its 
courſe and navigation, we muſt acknowledge that 
it is unequalled by any tiver in the Known 
world. 5 4 «Pt 
- Tis wonderful ſtream takes its riſe from a ſmall 
ſpring near the village of Heinble, in the pariſh 
of Cubberley, or Coberly, a litcle to the ſouth- 
weſt of Cirenceſter in Glouceſterſhire; and tak- 
ing its courſe eaſtward; becomes navigable at 
Lechlade for veſſels of fifty tons; and there re- 
ceives the river Colne, about one hundred and 
thirty-eight miles from London: ., _ 
Ir continues, its courſe north-eaſt from Lech- 
lade till it reaches Oxford, where it receives the 
Charwell; after which it runs ſouth- eaſt to Abing- 
don, and from thence to Dorcheſter, where it re- 
ceives the Thame, and continuing its courſe to the 
ſouth-eaſt by ogy: wo. to Reading, flows 
through Berkſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Middleſex; 
Eſſex and Kent, and waſhes the towns of Henley, 


| Marlow, Maidenhead; Windſor, Eaton; Staines; 


Chertſey, Weybridge, Shepperton, Sunbury, 
Hampton, Thames Ditton, Kingſton, Twickers 
ham, Richmond, Shene, Ifleſworth; Kew, Brent- 
ford, Mortlake, Barnes, Chiſwick, Hammer- 
ſmith, Putney, Fulham, Wandſworth, Batterſea, 


| 
| 
| 
« the Thames: and that no wears be put any || Chelſea, and Lambeth, from whence both ſhores 
« where within the Thames: alſo we have quit- || may be conſidered as a continued city, through 
« claimed all that which the keeper of our tower | Weſtminſter, Southwark, and the city of London, 
« of London was wont yearly to receive of the | Horſleydown, Wapping, Rotherhithe, Shadwell; 
« ſaid wears. Wherefore we will and ſtedfaſtly Ratcliff, Limeh almoſt to Deptford and 
% command, that no keeper. of the ſaid tower, || Greenwich; from thence this river proceeds 
e at any time hereafter, ſhall exact any thing of || to Woolwich, Erith, Grays, Graveſend and 
« any one, neither moleſt or burden, or any de- Milton. | | 101. 
% mand make of any perſon, by reaſon of the | It is not in the power of language to deſcribe 
<« ſaid wears. For it is manifeſt to us, and by our || the beauties which adorn the banks. of this no- 
« right reverend father, Hubert, archbiſhop of || ble river from Windſor to London; the numerous 
Canterbury, and other our faithful ſubjects, I villages on each fide being embelliſhed with the 
« it is ſufficiently given us to underſtand, that || magnificent houſes, and elegant gardens of the 
«« great detriment and diſcommodity hath grown [| nobility and gentry; : vio v6. * 
to our ſaid city of London, and alſo to the | Thoſe who have not been accuſtomed to ſtick 
« whole realm, by occaſion of the ſaid wears. || a ſight, would view with wonder and ſurprize 
« Which thing, to the intent it may continue || the prodigious number of barges and boats, as 
« for ever firm and ſtable, we do fortify by the || well thoſe of pleaſure as of burden, continually 
« inſcription of this preſent page, and the put- || paſſing and repaſſing above London-bridge, for 
ting to of our ſeal : theſe —.— witneſſe: the convenience and ſupply of the towns and 
ws Jobn of Worceſter, Hugh ef Coventry, | counties through which the Thames runs; and 
* biſhops; John earl of Moreton, Ralph earl || ftill greater would be their aſtoniſhment on be- 
« of Cheſter, Robert earl of Leiceſter, William | holding the vaft fleets which conſtantly appear 
earl of Arundel, William of St. Mary's church, below bridge, which are continually exporting 
<« Peter ſon of Hereb, Matthew his brother, || the manufactures of this kin „and bring- 
« Simon of Ryma, Scherio de Quincero. Given || ing back the productions of every part of the 
* by the hand of Euſtace dean of Saliſbury, || globe. | 3 
t vice - chancellor, then agent at the Iſle of In this place our readers will be pleafed with 
* Audlyer, the fourteenth day of July, in the |f Sir John Denham's moſt admirable efcription of 
« eighth year of our 2 cf | | this river, which fot juſtneſs of ſentiment and ele- 
In conſideration of this charter the citizens |f gance of language, has never been excelled, poſ - 
paid the king fifteen hundred marks: and if we || fibly never equalled. 
conſider the rtance of the river | Fo 


My eye deſcending from the hill furveys: : 
Where Thames among the wanton valleys ſtrays: 
Thames, the moſt lov'd of all the Ocean's ſons, 
By his old fire, to his embraces runs, 
Haſting to pay his tribute tothe ſea, 
Like _— life ro meet eternity; 


. 5. 2 2 
. 428 | % 4 
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Tho? with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold, 
Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold ; 
His genuin and leſs guilty wealth Yexplore, 
Search not his bottom, but ſurvey his ſhoar z 
O'er which he kindly ſpreads his ſpacious wing, 
And hatches plenty for the? enſuing ſpring. 

Nor then deſtroys it with two fond a ſtay, _ 
Like mothers which their infants overlay. 

Nor with a ſudden and impetuous wave, 

Like profuſe kings, reſume the wealth he gave. 
No unexpected inundations ſpoil 

The mower's hopes, nor mock the plowmar's toil: 
But godlike his unwearied bounty flows; 
Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he does, 
Nor are his bleſſings to his banks confin'd, 
But free and common as the ſea or wind; 
When he to boaſt, or to diſperſe his ſtores 
Full of the tributes of his greateful ſhores 
Viſits the world, and in his flying tow'rs 
Brings 
Finds wealth where *tis, beſtows it where it wants, 
Cities in deſerts, woods in cities plants. 

So that to us no thing, no place 1s ſtrange, 
While his fair boſom is the world's exchange. 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 
My great example, as it is my theme | 
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| 


the river and the fiſh therein. 


home to us, and makes both Indies ours; 
| conſervancy eight times in the year, in the coun- 


| ties of Middleſex,” Surry, Kent, and Eſſex, in 


Tho deep, yet clear, tho' gentle, yet not dull, | 


Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full; 
Heaven her Eridanus no more ſhall boaſt, 
Whoſe fame in thine; like leſſer currents loſt. 


The great advantage from the river Thames 
ariſes from the tides flowing above ſeventy miles 


up it, twice in every twenty-four hours; and 


hence alſo ariſes its great convenience with re- 
ſpe& to trade and navigation; and as the tide is 
influenced by the moon, ſo each tide is twenty- 


four minutes later than that preceding it, and 


therefore there is but twelve minutes wanting of 
a whole hour in twenty-four. 


By this rule the return of the tide to London- | 


bridge, at any diſtance from the new or full moon, 
may be eaſily computed by the following tide 


* 


N. Moon Hour. Min. 
F. Moon. 3 
. — — 
1 3 8 48 | 
2 4 f 31 
3 5 4 14 
4 1 8. 52 
5 . 30 
6 ; S. 0 
7 7 4 36 
15.8 8 $B | 24 
9 [9-3 37 
10 ro 8 30 
11 11 > 28 
12 12 2. 26 | 
13 9 © $50 
14 12 4824 


A perſon deſirous of learning when it will be 
high water at London bridge, may by this table 
be immediately ſatisfied, provided he knows how 
many days it is ſince the laſt new or full moon 
for ſuppoſing it is the eighth day after, by look- 


_y bs 


Dk 


the river; in order to proceed to judgment againſt 


of his pariſh legibly painted, where any one 


ing at the figure 8 in the firſt column, he will 
find the tide on that day to be at the eighth hour 
and twenty-four minutes, or twenty four minutes 
eight.o'clock. _ | | 
This table, however, can only be depended on 
when the tide is regular, and not interrupted by 
accidents; for if the wind blows hard at weſt or 
ſouth weſt, it will prevent the tide from flowing 
to its uſual height; and a contrary.effe&t is pro- 
duced by a hard gale at eth wel 7 
The juriſdiction of the Lord - mayor of Lon- 
don over the river Thames, extends from Colne- 
ditch a little to the weſtward of Staines-bridge, to 
Yendal or Yenleet, to the eaſt, including part of 
the rivers Medway and Lea; and his lordſhip has 
a ſubſtitute or deputy, called the water-bailiff, 
whoſe office is to ſearch for and puniſh all perſons 
infringing the laws made for the preſervation of 


The Lord-mayor and aldermen hold courts of 


order to maintain the rights and privileges. of the 
river Thames, and to charge four juries oh oath 
to make enquiry after all offences committed on 


ſuch as may be found offending. 
There are many laws reſpecting the fiſhery and 
the preſervation of the and ſpawn, from 
among which we have ſelected the following as 
the moſt important. | 
No fiſherman ſhall uſe any net under two 
inches and a half in the meſh above Richmond 
Crane, nor any net in the work called beati 
of the buſh, flag or reed, of leſs than three 
in the meſh; nor uſe any weights of ſtones to 
their nets, upon the forfeiture of forty ſhil- 
lings for each offence. | | | 
© That no pike-net, or other net or engine be 
drawn over the weeds for catching of pikes, 
by any fiſherman within the juriſdiction of the 
Lord-mayor, by reaſon it is deſtructive to, and 
occaſions the driving of all the other fiſh out 
of the weſtern rivers, that would otherwiſe lie, 
ſpawn, and breed in the weeds, upori the ſame 
penalty of forty ſhillings for every ſuch offence; 
That no fiſherman ſhall bend any net by 
anchors, or otherwiſe, acroſs the channel, ſo 
as to draw another net into it, whereby the 
ſpawn of barbel and other fiſh may be de- 
ſtroyed, upon the forfeiture of the ſame ſum 
for each offence. | AL 
% That no perſon ſhall draw any net for ſal- 
mon, of lefs than three inches in the meſh, 
from the roth of March till the 14th of Sep- 
tember, in any part of the river Thames, from 
Kew pile weſtward, to the city of London 
mark ſtone above Staines· bridge, upon the for- 
feiture of forty ſhillings for every offence. 
That no perfon ſhall take or ſell any fiſh 
contrary. to the ancient aſſize: pike, fourteen 
inches; barbel, twelve inches; ſalmon, ſix- 
teen inches; trout, eight inches; tench, eight 
inches; roach, ſix inches; dace, ſix inches; 
and flounders, fix inches. 
That every fiſherman ſhall have on his boat 
both his chriſtian and furname, and the name 


may 
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« may ſee it; on the forfeiture of tyenty ſhil- 


- 


« lings for every offence. © 7. 4... 
60 No rſon Oar thalt fiſh for {melts 
&« of ads, or any other hh whatſoever, or Jay 
« leaps, or rods for eels, in any place within the 
« juriſdiction of the Lord- mayor, without a li- | 
« cence from the water-bailiff, who ſhall appoint 
« the proper ſeaſons for fiſhing : and upon every 
« ſuch occaſion, all the fiſhermen ſhall, upon due 
« ſummons or notice Evens repair to the water- 
« bailiff at the chapel at Guildhall, to take out 
« their ſeveral licences for going to fiſh, and to 
« hear the ordinances for the preſervation of the 
« fiſheries publicly read, that. they may be the 
&« better able to preſerve and keep them; and 
ie that none go out to fiſh without ſuch a licence; 
« and that every fiſherman offending herein, 
« ſhall pay five pounds for every ſuch offence.” 
For che better preventing the uſe of unlawful. | 
nets or engines, it is farther ordained that, 
« Any * 45 or perſons authorized by the wa- 
te ter- bailiff, may enter any fiſhermen's boats or 
« yeſſels, to view and ſearch for all unſizeable 
« nets and engines, and for any fiſh they ſhall 
« ſuſpect to be taken contrary to the laws of this 
« kingdom; to ſeize and carry ſuch nets to the | 
« water-bailiff, with the names of the offenders, 
<« that they may be brought to juſtice; likewiſe to 
te ſcize the fiſhtaken contrary to law, and diſtribute 
te jt among the poor; and whoſoever-ſhall reſiſt | * . | bs 32 
ws Aifturb the water-bailiff, or his deputies, in || We ſhall conclude this account of the river 
&« their ſearching for and ſeizing unlawful nets, || Thames, by 80 a catalogue of the greater 
« engines, or fiſh, ſhall forfeit rwenty marks.“ || part of the fiſh with which this celebrated river, 
| There is no doubt but theſe laws are admirably. || FU the goodneſs of providence, is moſt bountifully 
calculated for the preſervation of the fiſh, or far || fared : The falmon, © flounder, ſmelt, ſhad, 
an increaſe of their breed; and we wiſh we could || trout, graylin, 0 carp, tench, barbel, chub, 
ſay that theſe laws were at all times properly en- || toach, dace, gu Hen pike, eel, lamprey, bleak, 
forced, and the offenders againſt them puniſhed | ruffee, ſturgeon, baſs, mullet, turbot, ſole, maid; 
in an exemplary manner; as, in that caſe, there plaice, * up ſkate, thornback, halibut, pearl, 
can be little doubt but that the immenſe numbers || whiting, haddock, oyſter, muſcle, cockle, bunti 
of fiſh with which providence has enriched the crab, prawn, red and white ſhrimps, craw filh nd 
river Thames, would. afford ſuch a large and || others. leo ant et | 


conſtant ſupply, as would, in a great degree; 
tend to, reduce the exorbitant prices of other 
proviſions ia this metropolis.” 
© Although the river Thames is ſaid to be navi- 
| p_ one hundred and thirty-eight miles above 
ndon bridge, yet in that courſe there are ſuch 
a number of ts, that a total ſtop. would be put 
to the navigation weſtward, in the ſummer time, 
when the ſprings are low, were it not for a num- 
ber of Locks, or machines made of wood, placed 
| quite acroſs the river, and ſo contrived as to 
| confine the current of water as long as is found 
convenient; that is, till the water riſes to ſuch a 
2 as to allow depth enough for the barges to 
paſs over the ſhallows ; which being effected the 
| confined water is ſet at liberty, and the loaded 
veſſel proceeds on its voyage, till another ſhoal 
quires the ſame contrivance to carry it forwatd. 
heſe conveniencesare undoubtedly very great, 
but they are attended with a very conſiderable 
expence ; for a barge paſſing from Lechlade, to 
| London pays no lels than thirteen, pounds, fifteen. 
| ſhillings, and ſixpence for paſſing through theſe 
lacks; and one from Oxford to London pays 
| twelve pounds * ſhillings. . 
This expence, however, is incurred only in the 
ſummer, when the water is low: and from Lon- 
don- bridge to Bolter's-lock, which is a diſtance of 
fifty one miles and a half, there is no lock on the 


river. 
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Charters granted by ting John to the City of London. A council of thirty-ftve perſons cbo- 
ſen to hold the affizes in London. The fraternity of weavers expelled the + The exchange 
of London farmed. Title of mayor firft beſtowed. King Jobn ſummons a Parliament to meet 

at Bridewell, Pope Innocent lays the city under an interdict. The excheguer removed to 

Northampton. The walls of London encompaſſed with a ditch. The batons and citizens 

compel king Jobn to grant Magna-charta. The contents of that famous charter li- 

Berty. King Jobn breaks 9752 his engagements and procures abſolution. The citizens 
invite Lewis, for of king P * of France, to the crown of England. He accepts it. The 

French defeated. King John dies. Peace concluded between Lewis and the' young Ring Henry, 

Lewis leaves England. Henry makes à public entry into London. Ig 


YN the year 1x98, the king iffued his orders || King Richard dying in the yeat 1195, was 
to the ſheriffs of London and Middleſex, to || ſucceeded on the throne by his brother John, 

. prongs meaſures, gallons, iron rods, and- || earl of Moreton, who had no ſooner aſſumed the 
weights, to be ſent. to the ſeveral. counties of || reins of government, than he granted three chars 
England, to be uſed 43 one general ſtandard for ters to the city of London, 
weights and meaſures. * OMEN The firſt of theſe charters was only 4 recital and 

| | : confirmation 


40 


confirmation of the charters granted by former 
monarchs with this additional privilege ; ** that 
* all the citizens of London ſhall be quit 
„ from toll or laſtage, and every other cuſtom, 
* throughout all our lands, on this ſide and be- 
« yond the ſeas.” | 

or this charter the citizens preſented the king 


HISTORY and SURYBY of LONDON: 
days after the ſecond, exhibits peculiar marks of 
the kings regard to the city of London; for his 
' majeſty therein grants them the fee-farm of the 
ſheriffwicks of London and Middleſex at the an- 


cient tent; and likewiſe allows them the powet of 
chuſing their own ſheriffs, - -— "IV 


with three thouſand marks; and immediately re- 


ceived a ſecond charter, a copy of which we Have 
ſubjoined. | 


* Jand, lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy, 
« Aquitain, and earl of Anjou; to his archbi- 


« ſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, juſtices, 


tc ſheriffs, ſtewards, caſtle-keepers, conſtables, 
4 bailiff*s, miniſters and all his faithful ſubjects, 
greeting : ' 

Know ye all, that we for our fouPs health, 
« and for the ſouls health of Henry our father, 
« and all our predeceſſors; and alſo for the com- 
« monweal of our city of London, and all our 
c realm; have granted and ſteadfaſtly commanded, 
© that all the wares [or wears] which are in the 
« Thames or in the Medway, be amoved, where- 
e ſoever they ſhall be within the Thames and the 
© Medway ; and that no wares from henceforth: | 
ce be put oy where in the Thames or Medway, 
« u 

« we have clearly quit-claimed all that, which 
<« the keepers of the Tower of London were 
« wont yearly to receive of the ſaid wares: 
« wherefore we will and ſtedfaſtly command, that 
c no keeper of the faid Tower, at any time here- 8 


cx 


ce John, by the grace of God, king of Eng- te 
| 
| 
| 


cc 
. cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
forfeiture of ten pounds ſterling ; alſo. 

cc 

cc 
14 
1 


« after, exact any thing from any body, nor 
« trouble or moleſt any perſon, by rraſon of the 


« ſaid wares; for it is ſufficiently manifeſt to us, 
« by the right reverend Hubert, archbiſhop of 
« Canterbury, and other our faithful ſubjects, 
« it is given us ſufficiently to underſtand, that 
ec very | 
«« grown to our faid city of London, and alſo to 
« our realm, by occaſion of theſe wares ; which 
« to the intent it may continue both firm and 
« ſtable for ever, we do fortify the ſame by in- 
« ſcription of this preſent page, and putting to 
& our ſeal : | i | fy 
« Theſe being witneſſes, William of London, 


This charter extends the juriſdiction of the city | ©* 

of London over the river M 

had the conſervancy of the Thames, and granted || © 

a power to inflict a penalty of ten pounds, on any || © 

perſon who fhould erect a wear or wears in either || © 

of thoſe rivers. y | Fr ; & 
The third charter which was granted but a few ' <* 


cc 
"cc 
ce 
cc 
great detriment and diſcommodity hath 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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« Euſtace of Ely, Godfrey of Wincheſter, || © 


&... biſhops ; Jeffrey, ſon of Peter, earl of | 10 
« Eſſex; William Marſhall, earl of Pem- ©* 
4 broke; H. earl of Warren; earl Rogers 
6 * R. earl of Clare; earl de Braos; 


* Robert, fon of Roger, Hugh Bord, Wil. 
« ſiam Brewer, Stephen Turnham, William f 
ce Warren, Simon of Pattiſhel : given by || © 
& the hands of Hubert, archbiſhop of Can- || <* 
te terbury our chancellor, at Shoreham, the 


<« ſeventeenth day of June, in the firſt year 
cc 


» 
% 


4 of our reign.” 


edway, as it before || © 


The following is a copy of this charter? 
John, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
land, lord of Ireland, duke of ormandy, 
Aquitain, and earl of Anjou; to his archbi- 
ſhops, biſhops, abbots, . barons, Juſtices, 
ſheriffs, rulers, and to all his bailiffs and loviog 


ſubjects: 


© Know ye, that we have granted, and by this 
our preſent ws confirmed, to our citizen 
of London, the ſheriffwicks of London and 


« [Middleſex, with all the cuſtoms and things to 


the ſheriffwick belonging, within the city and 
without, by land and by water, to have and to 
bold to them and their heirs, of us and our 
heirs, paying therefore three hundred pounds 
of blank ſterling money, at two terms in the 
year; that is to fay, at the eaſter exchequer, 
one hundred and fifty pounds; and at Mi- 
chaelmas exchequer, one hundred and fifty 


. pounds; ſaving to the citizens of London all 


their liberties and free cuſtoms. 

* And further, we have granted to the citizens 
of London, that they amongſt themſelves. 
make fheriffs whom they will; and may amove 
them when _ will; and thoſe whom 
they make ſheriffs, they ſhall preſent to our 


juſtices of our exchequer, of thefe things, which 


to the ſaid ſheriffwick appertain, whereof t 

ought to anſwer us; and unleſs they ſhall ſut- 
ficiently anſwer and ſatisfy, the citizens may 
anſwer and fatisfy us the amerciaments and 
farm, ſaving to the ſaid citizens their liberties 
as is aforefard ; and faving to the ſaid ſheriffs 


« the ſame liberties, which other citizens have: 


fo that, if they which fhall be appointed ſheriffs 
for the time being, ſhall commit any offence, 
whereby they ought to incur any amerciament 
of money, they ſhall not be condemned for 
any more than to the amerciament of twenty 
pounds, and that without the damage of other 
citizens, if the ſheriffs be not ſufficient for the 
payment of their amerciaments : but, if they 
do any offence, whereby they ought to incur 
the loſs of their lives or members; they ſhall 
be adjudged, as they ought to be, accord- 
ing to the law of the city; and of theſe things. 
which to the ſaid ſheriffs belong, the fheriffs 
ſhall anfwer before our juſtices at our exche- 
quer, faving to the ſaid ſheriffs the liberties 
which other citizens of London have. * 
« Alfo this grant and confirmation we have 

made to the citizens of London for the amend 
ment of the ſaid city, and becauſe it was in 
ancient times farmed for three hundred 
pounds: wherefore we will and ſteadfaſtly 
command, that the citizens of London and 
their heirs may have and hold the ſheriffwick 


of London and Middleſex, with all things to 


the ſaid ſheriffwick belonging, of us and our 
heirs, to poſſeſs and enjoy hereditarily, freely 
and 1 7 hongurably and wholly, by fee- 
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&« farm of three hundred pounds z and we forbid The office of chamberlain of London likewiſe 


« that none preſume to do any damage, impedi- appears to have been very profitable, about the 
«© ment ordiminiſhment to the citizens of London F of time ; for in the year 1204, Wil- 
« of theſe things, which to the ſaid ſheriffwick | St, Michael paid the king a fine. of one 
« door were accuſtomed. to appertain : Alſo we — pounds for the ſame, and agreed to p pay 


« will and command, that if we or our heirs, or | a rent of one hundred marks annually; 9 whic 
| it is alſo evident that this office was then veſted 
| 


« any of out juſtices, ſhall give vor grant to any 
in the crown. 


« perſon any of thoſe things which to the farm | 
of the ſheriffwick appertain, the ſame ſhall be || In the ſame year 1264, a ſevere froſt began on 
;year's day, which, according to ſome au- 


. held ail the nineteenth, an according to 
| others, all therwenty-ffch of March: which oc- 

cafioned the B's wheat to be advanced td 
| T2000 "Iz quarter, a great part of the ſeed 


_— I 1 aged 1 in the ground by the froſt. 
This is the firſt 2 on record, in . Henry Fitz-Alwyo, the chief 


« accounted to the citizens of Log ww} 


40 ac vittal of the ſaid farm as 
itneſs Edward of Ely; Srranck of Ba 


« * ; William Wh earl of Pembroke, 
6 Sc. Sc. e . 3s dat 


we find the terms, end 10 bald, ich hive | pond, Or by the title of Bailiff, or 
been ſince, and kill ate 3 as ſent to Fu was ko &with that of Mayor.“ 
all conveyances. | | Matthew Pais informs: us, that in the year. 


If we may cd authority: of Arnils's „1210, king John fammopned a parliament to meet 
nicle, in the year 3300. thirty? five perſons . were him at his palsge in N. Bride's pariſh, (on the 
made choice of by the wiſe men of he city, and {| ſpot of ground ' where Bride wel hoſpi ital now 
formed into a coun Aan the alizes bn Lien: | ah e de Iindred thouſand 
AS | . the-dlergy and religious houſes, and 
In che year 1201, king John ohn Suede Sinald | from the white friars or 


charter to the city of by hich the waste in wear 
guild or fraternity of weavers were expe ed, the: | | Ils the fame; i biſhops of London, Ely; 
laid the city of London, and 


City, as it is imagined for Y 34 ; Worce 
: . — of the kingdom, under an interdict, 


but what their crime was, is not. recorded tho other 
a certain writer is of opinion that it a have by command of p Innocent, becauſe the king 
been very heinous, as the whole community were | refuſed to obey the imperious orders of the ſee of 
expelled, for ſo trifling an addition as two marks || Rome. 

annually to the royal revenue. In conſequence of this interdict, almoſt all ec= 
cleſiaſtical ceremonies ceaſed, the churches and 
church-yards were ſhut up, the bodies of the de- 
ceaſed were buried in the highways and dirches, 

and no burial ſervice read over them. 

| DN John being offended with the citizens; 


juſtices, ff. though hiſtorians o not relate the cauſe of his 
« ſheriffs, 1 to all his bailiffs and fanhtut 1 „he hg year removed his exchequer from 
G0 . Jecke greeting: Know ye, that we, at the re. ll 9 += "a as A punilhtiens 
e queſt of our mayor ang gitisens of 1 il + 8 


* have granted, and by his d . Ls monarch having induced 
« confirmed, that the guild of weavers thall not not Tus * ſuch meaſurys as loſt him in a great 
from henceforth be; in the city of enge degree the Kaen V ſubjects, and the pub- 
s neither ſhall be, at all "pic be- lie. ſafety becoming eve day more and more 
e cauſe we have been accuſtomed yearly. to re- "precarious, the citizens of London determined 
ceive eighteen marks in money, every year, of | - ut that city into # "prope: poſture of defence: 
the ſaid guild; our ſaid citizens ſhall pay unte a conſęquence of this Peace they, in the 
us and our heirs twenty marks in money, for | yoar 12.1 14: began-$0/enepmpaſs the wall of the 
a gift, at the feaſt of St. Michiel, at our ex- | city with a glich two hundred feet wide, and of 
0 ch uer. eat depth ; and this great work was com- 
| irnels Huber archbiſhop of —— ney in the year 13 $ 
« &:, Se.“ ; , ert Fitzwaterz Selen and ſtandard - bearer 
N 77 is 5 | of he ity of London, having eſpouſed the cauſe 
- Tei appears from = coli fiber | | of. the'malecontent barons, and refuſed to give 
that in the firſt year of the rei [ curity. for, his fidelity to king John, fled into 
| France: upon which the king gave orders for the 
*"demoliſhing of Fitzwater's ſtately palace, called 


The followi ng is a copy of this fourth charter: 

John, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
land, lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy _ 
6 Aquitain, and earl of Anjou; to his archbi, 
„ ſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, harm 


the farm of the Cambium, or 0 
don, was let upon leaſe for a term of years,” 8 
one Guy de Von, who in the fourth year of the || Baynard's- aſtle, which was ſituated at the ſouth- 
ſame reign ſtood indebted to the crown, in the || end of Thames-ſtreer: 

- ſum of = thouſand and f{axty-fix pounds, eight Soon after this the King ſummoned. a convens 
ſhillings and four-pence, for the farm of the ſaid tion of the ſtates to be held in St. Paul's cathe- 
exchange ; which proves the trade of London to | dral, where, in the preſenee'of Nicholas, bi 
have been "_e conkderable. at that time. of Freſcati, the pope's ms he e 
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a privileges, with the additional one 


12 


and renewed a ſcandalous ſubjection of his crown 
to the pope, which he had before made to a for- 
mer legate named Pandulph; to whom the king's 


charter, ſealed with wax, having been heretofore 
delivered, it was now re-delivered to Pandulph, | 


with a ſeal of gold. * by 

Fhe king havin to pay t pope 
large ſum of money for taking 560 the 1 
debt, the citizens of — were obliged to 
pay two thouſand marks towards the ſame: but 
to prevent as much as poſſible theſe murmuts 
which he had but too much reaſon to a 1. 
he granted the citizens his fifth and laſt c 
copy of which we have ſubjoined-: 


© John, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
« land, duke of Normand Aquitin, and er and earl 
© f Anjou; to his — i , 
«« earls, barons, juſtices, ſheriffs, rulers, r. to 
« all his faithful ſubjects, greeting: 


Know ye, that we have granted, and by this | 


our preſent writing confirmed, to our batons 


& of our city of London, that they may chooſe to 


« themſelves every year a mayor, who to us may 
« be faithful, diſcreet, and fit for 
&« of the city, ſo as, when he ſhall be choſen, to 


< be preſented unto us, ar our juſtice, (if we 


«* ſhall not be preſent); and he ſhall ſwear to be 
« faithful to us; and that it ſhall be lawful to 
« them, at the end of the year, to amove him, 


government 
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| altar of the church, that 


they would repair to 
the king, and demand a re-eſtabliſhment of king 
Edward 's laws, and-a confirmation of all the con- 
ſtitutional acts, contained in the charter of Henr 
the firſt; andi ĩf the king refuſed to comply vey 
their demand, to compel his acquieſcence by 
force of arms. 

In purſuance of this reſolution, they, in the 
beginning of January 12 14, repaired to London, 
and going to the new temple (where now ſtand 
tho inns of court) the reſidenee of the king; they 
made their demands; alledging, that they re- 
quired: nothing but what he had ſolemnly ſworn 
to grant at 'the time of his abſolution at Win- 
cheſter. 

John could not deny that he bad made ſueh a 
but in order ti put off the evil day, 


„he deſired til Eaſter to give his anſwer. This 


| was complied with ; but inſtead of givi 


| borne by 


and ſubſtitute another, if they will, or the | 


« ſame to retain, ſo as he be preſented unto us, 
ce or our juſtice, if we ſhall not be preſent. We 
& have granted to the ſame our barons, and by 


4 this our preſent my 1 that they 
0 well and In peace, freel 


retly, and wholly 
« have all their liberties, which hitherto — 
te have uſed, as well in the city of London as 
« without, as well by water as by land, and in 
6 22 other places, ſaving to us our chamberlain- 
Wherefore we. will and hely com- 
4 3 that our aforeſaid barons of our afore- 
10% ſaid city of London may chuſe unto themſelves 
„ a mayor of theinſelves, 'in manner and form 
i aforeſaid z and that they may have all the 


* aforeſaid liberties well and in peace, wholly 


an an 
ſwer to the ſatisfacttion of the barons, then 
treated their demand with the utmoſt contempt. 

Hereupon the barons, reſolving to effect by 
force what they eould not obtain — favour 
and juſtice of the king, ſet on foot a private ne- 
ny with ſome of the principal cirizens of 

ndon, who ſoon prevatied on their fellow eiti- 
Zens to join in oppoſing a prince who had always 
confidered his-own arbitrary wilt as a law, and 
had oppreſſed his ſubjects to a degree not to > be 
à free and ſpirited people. 

The army of the barons was at this time en- 
camped at Bedford; where private me 


fengers 
| arrived from London, with advice that the ciry 
| was ready to admit them, provided they made 


— 


— — 


| rtf Pools 


| city, While the greater part 


*& and fully, with all things to the ſame iiderics | 


« appertaining, as is aforeſaid. 
« of Worceſter, William of Coventry, bi- 
« Herbert, Sc. Sc. 


The citizens of London, by this charter, re- 
ok a confirmation of their antient ri 


their own chief magiſtrate, the king reſerving to 
himſelf the nomination of a chamberlain only. - 


» Witneſs the lords, P. of Winton, William 


hts and 
chuſing | 


King John appears to have been, upon the | 


whole, an enemy to the liberties of the people; 
but his ſubjects were not of that kind who would 
eaſily ſubmit to reſign thoſe rights, which ought 


ever to be held ſacred in the eſteem of every-free- 


born Engliſhman ; this will ſufficiently appear in 
the ſequel. 
The barons. of the kingdom, determined. to 


numbers at St. Edmundſb 
deyotion, and there Took a ſolemn oath at the 


| of London; and as their 


their approaches with ſecrecy and reſolution. 
On receipt of this agreeable intelligence, they 
to Ware in Hertfordſhire, and march- 
ing from —4 in the night, arrived at London 
of Sunday the twenty - fourth 
the king's receiving the leaſt 
intelligence _ their approach, notwithſtanding 
he wis at 8 in the on] of London. 
The gates opened or their reception, 
they . — city. by Aldgate, and dei 
their friends, took n of th 


the inhabitants 
yed at — 
the houſes of the 
of which they pulled 


wers eniplo 
They no — — 
royali and * — 


| down, and repaired the city walls wich che rund 
„ ſhops; William Brigword z Peter, bn of || theres 


thereof. 
Their next | the Tower 
increaſed 
every day, by the junction of the nobility and 
gentry, the king found himſelf under a neceſ- 
firy of etideavouring to compromiſe all matters 


in diſpute between him and fris diſcontented ſub- 


Wich this view he offered to refer the decifon 
of the matter to four noblemen to be choſen frony 


was to beſi 


each Pang an ts leave the arbitration of = 


whole to the pope: but this propoſal bein 
jected, he itted at diſcretion, promi 
t them all their demands, and Caine — 


ſend commiſſioners to a conference to be held be- 
tween Staines and Windſor. 

aſſert their rights and liberties, aſſembled in great 
ury, under pretence of || 


Accordingly, on the fifteenth: day of July, 
the barotis made their appearance, and after a 


conference of a few days, the Grpuries adjuſted 
the 
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the articles of the two valuable charters, called 


Macna CHaRTa, and Charta de Foreſta, in the 


former of which it is expreſsly ſtipulated, that 
« the city of I.ondon ſhall have all its ancient 
privileges and free cuſtoms, as well by land as 
« by water.” | 135 

Theſe noble charters were moſt ſolemnly rati- 
fied and confirmed at Runnymead, near Staines 
and as that called Magna Charta has been always 
conſidered as the great baſis. of Engliſh liberty, 
and every reader muſt conſequently be greatly 1 
tereſted therein, we ſhall ſubjoin an abſtract of 
the principle heads thereof as we find it recorded 
in Clarendon's Hiſtory of England. „ 

% Magna Charta, or the great charter, confirm 
« ed what was lately granted to the c re- 
« lative to the freedom of elections; allowed 
4 perſons to leave the ki without ſpecial 
« licence, except in time of war; ordained that 
« no clergyman ſhould be amerced in proportion 
<« to his benefice, but according to his lay tene- 
« ment; ſecured to the lay nability, the cuſtody 
« of vacant abbies and convents, which were 
under their patronage ; aſcertained the reliefs 
for earldoms, baronies, and knight's fees, which 


« before were arbitrary; decreed that barons 


« ſhould recover the lands of their vaſſals, for- 
« feited for felony, after th 
« a year and a day in the poſſeſſion of the crown; 
« that they ſhould enjoy the wardſhips of their 
« military tenants, who held no other lands of 
« the crown by a different tenure ; that eur 
« knighted by the king, though a minor, ſhould 
« enjoy the privileges of an adult at law, pro- 
« vided he was a ward of the crown; but ſuch 
& knighthood conferred on a ward of a baron, 
« ſhould not deprive that baron of his ward- 
« ſhip; that widows ſhould not be forced to mar- 
« ry againſt their inclination, or to pay any fine 
& for their dower ; that the wardſhips of mi- 
«© nors ſhould not be ſold ; that ians ſhould 


te not take unreaſonable profits from the lands of 


&* their wards, or commit waſte, but keep the 
* houſes in good repair, leave the farms well 
« ſtocked, and diſpoſe of their wards in mar- 
& riage, without dil] 
e tage ſhould be levied in the kingdom withaut 


ſhould have been. 
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| © offence, and circumſtances of the offenders, 


= — —— — — 


« the conſent” of the common- council of the 


«© realm, except in the cafes of ranſoming the 


© marrying his eldeſt daughter; that no freeman 


Levis, upon this, was conſtrained to 


.Gincere in his enga 


ſo as not to affect his landed eſtate, or diſable 
him from following his vocation, but be rated 
by the yerdiCt of twelve creditable men in the 
« neighbourhood,” | 

The king, however, 


wos ſo far from being 
| ments, that he made no 
ſeruple of breaking through moſt of chem, and 
applied to the pope for abſolution, and to ſeveral 


foreign princes for their aſſiſtance ; agreeing at 
en 


| reſtore their laws, 
{ ſeſſions; 
agement 3: that no ſcut- | 


| of the barons to deſert Lewis, and atknowledge 
&* kings perſon, knighting bis eldeſt fon, or | ; 


the ſame time, that ſhauld he through 

means conquer his rebellious ſubjects, he would 
immediately make them maſters of their poſ- 
ſeſſions: in conſequence of this promiſe, a. pro- 
digious number of mercinary troops from Flan- 


| ders, Gaſcony, Brabant, Poictou and Normandy, 
arrived in England, and entered into his ſervice, 
Upon this, the barons. retired to London, con- 


vinced they ſhould, not be able to withſtand a 
power ſo far ſuperior to their own ; at which place 
a meſſenger from the pope arrived almoſt as-ſoon 


as themſelves, and announced a bull of excom- 


munication not -only againſt the barons, bur the 


whole city, for having joined them, 


The barons and citizens alike affected to treat 
the pope's bull with contempt; and John, tak- 
ing advantage of their inactivity, . deſtroyed all 
their caſtles, and committed great x ak >. a 


upon their eſtates, | 


*, 


This rouzed them; and, determined to be re- 
venged on their perfidious monarch, they ſent 
ambaſſadors to France, with an invitation to 
Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of king Philip, to accept 
the crown of England. - 


The predominant paſſion of the oung pri ce 


was ambition; no wonder then if he em 
the propoſal. Meſſengers arrived from France 
with acknowledgernents of the ſignal. proof the 
Londoners had given him of their eſteem, which 
were ſoon followed by himſelf at the head of a 
moſt powerful army. | uy 4 | 
On his arrival, he received oaths of allegiance 
from the barons and citizens, and he ſwore to 
their liberties, and their poſ- 
The citizens kept their engagements ; but 
John dying, William, earl of Pembroke taking 
the part of Henry his ſen, petſuaded about fifty 


him for their ſovereign. l 
agree to 


& ſhall be taken, impriſoned, or. diſſeized of || a truce : and going over to France ſoon returnetl 


c his freehold, liberties, or free cuſtoms, but by 
&« the lawful judgment of his peers, or by legal 
&* proceſs; that ſheriffs ſhould not hold count) 
* courts above once a month; that they, as well 
& as caſtellans, coroners, and kings bailiffs, 
* ſhould be reſtrained from holding pleas of the 
© crown; that ſheriffs who had the management 
& of the crown. revenues within their ſeveral 
& diftrits, ſhould not raiſe the farms of counties, 
„ hundreds, and tythes according to their plea- 
<« ſure, except in the king's demeſne manors ; 
*« that the people ſhould not be unjuſtly proſe- 
e cuted, and put to canonical purgation, with- 


60 
<6 
iQ 


out legal proof, in regard to carriages, pur- 
„ of victuals and other ſervices; ar | reduced to great ſtraits; he deſired a negotia- 


to London with freſh ſupplies: previous to his 


* 
4 


* amerciaments ſhould be proportioned to the | tion for peace might take place ; adding 


Ar- 
rival, however, the king's troops had taken the 
field, and lay encamped before the caſtle of 
Mount Sorrel in the county of Leiceſter: Lewis 
immediately diſpatched 600 knights from Lon- 
don, and upwards of 20,000 regular troops to re- 
lieve the befieged ; and upon their appearance in 
the field; the earl of Cheſter raiſed the fiege, 
However, Lewis was not eve 
ful, for a prodigious number df t 


French bein 
defeated at Lificoln; and much about the ſame 
time, a fleet, with powerful ſupplies, deſtroyed by 
ſome ſhips fitted out by the cinque „ he was 
conſtrained to keep cloſe in London, where bein 


ther he 


— 


where ſucceſs 


- 


- 


hoped 
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hoped and expected, from the known — 1 
of the Engliſh, no terms would be offered but 
ſuch as he might, conſiſtent with his honour, ac- 
quieſce in. — | 

In ſhort, a treaty was concluded, in which 
Lewis took care to have the rights and privileges 
of the citizens confirmed ; and, as a teſtimony 
of their gratitude, the citizens lent him 5000 


marks to diſcharge the debts he had contracted, 
after doing which, he returned home. 

Upon the departure of Lewis, the young king 
made his public entry into London with 

mp, and was received with-every poſſible de- 
monſtration of ſincere affection; notwithſtanding 
which, the court had conceived a violent diſlike to 
the citizens, which it was no eaſy matter to ſubdue, 


— — ([—— CO TO > — ↄ̃́ —5425'— — 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The foreſt of Middleſex disforefled. The goal of Newgate repaired at the expence of the crown. 
A great riot in conſequence of a wreſtling-match between the citizens of London and the 
inhabitants of Weſtminſter. The rioters executed, and ſureties given for the good bebaviogr 
of the citizens. Magna Charta confirmed in parliament. A terrible florm of thunder 
lightning. An order that ſheriffs ſhould hold their office only one year. Hubert de Burg, 
the juſticiary, narrowly eſcapes the vengeance of the citizens. The original of paying a 
quit-rent of fix horſhoes into the exchequer. King Henry's ſplendid entrance into London. 
Water firſt brought in pipes to the city, and preſerved for uſe in conduits. Cuſtom of the 
Lord-mayor and aldermen hunting annually on the eighteenth of September. T1 he Jews of 
London compelled to pay the king a tax of twenty thouſand marks. The falling down of 
part of the Tower of London. An inundation of the Thames. The wonderful death of 
Griffith, ſon of Leoline, prince of Wales. The king ſeizts the liberties of the city. The 


Lord-mayor and citizens purchaſe the fee-farm of Queenhithe. 


Henry the third, the citizens paid a tax of 

forty marks for the privilege of ſelling a cer- 

tain kind of cloth, which was not two full yards 
broad, which was the breadth limited by law. 

In the ſame year the foreſt of Middleſex was 


1 the year 1218, being the ſecond year of 


disforeſted, and many of the citizens purchaſing 
different parts of it to build on, the city and 


ſuburbs were greatly enlarged. About the ſame 
period the ſheriffs of London, agreeable to an 
order from the king, began to repair the gaol of 


Newgate, for the expence of which the crown | 
became anſwerable, which ſhews that the govern- | 
| and pelted to the river-ſide, where he took water, 


ment of this goal was not then veſted in the city. 


And in the ſame year, the citizens paid to his | 


majeſty, for the confirmation of their ancient 


rights and privileges, a fiſteenth of their perſonal | 


eſtates. | | 

The miniſtry, in the year 1222, were furniſhed 
with a plauſible pretext to execute their deſigns 
againſt the citizens of London, who had, as has 
been before obſerved, greatly offended the court, 
by their endeavours to fix the crown on the head 
of Lewis. A wreſtling match being held at Ma- 
tilda's hoſpital (now St. Giles's in the Fields) and 
the citizens greatly excelling the people of Weſt- 
minſter both in ſtrength and activity, the abbot 
of Weſtminſter's ſteward, mortified at the ſupe- 
riority of the Londoners, offered a ram as a prize 
to be wreſtled for on the firſt day of Auguſt; 
and the unſuſpecting citizens accepting the invi- 
tation, were ſet upon by a ſet of deſperate, armed 
ruffians, who wounded many of them, and drove 
the reſt from the field in the utmoſt confuſion. 

The Londoners, in revenge for the affront that 


authors of it, and a prodigious number of them 
being aſſembled, and headed by one Conſtantine 


Fitz Arnulph, a citizen of great property, they 
proceeded to Weſtminſter, crying, Mount Foye, 
& Mount Joye, God help us and our lord Lewis,” 
and returned to London in triumph, after having 
pulled down ſeveral houſes which were the pro- 
perty of - the abbot and his perfidious ſteward. 
The citizens hearing that a complaint was 
made to Philip Dante, one of the king's 


| council, of the damage done to the abbot's 


perty, beſet his. houſe, beat his ſervants, and 


| took away twelve of his horſes ; and the abbot, 


endeavouring to make his eſcape by means of a 
back-door, was diſcovered by ſome of the mob, 


and eſcaped their fury. 
Shortly after this tranſaction, the mayor, and 
<p al citizens were ſummoned to attend Hu- 
rt de Burg, the chief juſticiary, at the tower 


of London; where it being demanded who was 


the ringleader of the rioters, Fitz Arnulph aid 


| he wh happy that he could ſay it was himſelf : 
upon th 


is bold confeſſion, the juſticiary diſmiſſed 
all the company except .Fitz eric. and his 
nephew, and though he offered fifteen thouſand 
marks for his pardon, they were hanged the next 
morning. , 
Many others of the rioters were afterwards 
rehended by the juſticiary, who, without 
eaſt form of trial, ordered their hands and feet 
to he cut off, and their bodies burnt: and not 
contented with the grievous cruelties he had in- 
3 he 3 on mayor and aldermen, 
obliged thirty perſons of great rty to be · 
came fureties for the T hations of 92 citi- 


ens, and ſet a guard over the city: and the nat 


had been offered them, reſolved to puniſh the he 
ö marks before he would be reconciled to them. 


obliged the citizens to pay him many thouſa 


In the year 1224, the Londoners addreſſed the 
GL king, 
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King, ſolliciting that he would be pleaſed to confirm þ a proclamation that all ſuch-perſons as had any 
tothem their rights and privileges, which he at laſt || complaint to make of the juſticiary, ſhould im, 
agreed to, Notwithſtanding an ordinance made || mediately make application to him, with à ful 
to the contrary, Henry, the next year, exempted || ſtate of their grievances,, Upon which the citi- 
the citizens from proſecutions for manufacturing zens accuſed him of arbitrarily and legally put- 
liſted cloth, called Burells. 10 | ting to death Conſtantine Fitz-Arnulph; they 
In the ſame year, in the parliament held at || alſo.charged him with being guilty of Extortion, 
Weſtminſter, Magna Charta was confirmed; and | and many other acts of injuſtice; and the king 
a right to have a common ſeal was granted by || immediately ſent a precept to the Lord-mayor ot 
the king to the commonalty of the city. l London to repair to Merton priory, and ſcize 
. Hepry grew every year a poner tyrant z and | Hubert, and bring him to London. 

in the year 1227, he extorted from the citizens. || The citizens no ſooner heard the commiſſion 
of London five*thouſand marks, obſerving, that than they aſſembled to the number of twenty thou- 
they could not heſitate paying a ſum to their | ſand, reſolving to fulfil the king's command with 
king, which they had voluntarily given to Lewis, || alacrity, and were preparing to ſet forward on 
his enemy. However, the king, in the ſame || their expedition, when ſeveral of the graver citi- 
year, granted to them five charters z the firſt of || zens, fearing ſome ill conſequences might ariſe 
which is nothing more than an exemplification of from the appearance of ſo many men in arms, 
that granted by king John, confirming to the || they requeſted the advice of the biſhop of Win- 
citizens of London the ſheriffwick of London | cheſter, who told them that the king's orders 
and Middleſex. - The ſecond of theſe charters is || muſt be obeyed at all events. 
a recital of king John's charter for ung 3 
to the pen hog: 1 right of electing a mayor of || to the king in favour of the juſticiary, his ma- 
London; the third the ſame that was granted by || jeſty was prevailed on to revoke his former or- 
that monarch, for granting to the city the con- || ders; to the great mortification of the citizens, 

| | 

| 

| 

| 


However, Ranulph, earl of Cheſter, applying 


ſervancy of the. rivers Medway and Thames; || who were thus diſappointed of wreaking their 
the fourth a repetition. of the charters of king | vengeance on their inveterate foe. | 
Henry the firſt, and Henry the ſecond, relative In the year 1235, one Walter le Bruin, a farrier, 
to acquital of murder, pleadings, toll, recovery || obtained of the king the grant of a. piece 
of debts, right of hunting, and releaſement from || ground, in the pariſh of St. Clement Danes, far 
bridtol, childwite, jeriſgive, and ſcotale. But by || the purpoſe of erecting a forge ; which leaſe way 
the fifth the citizens of London and others, who, ||, granted on the following very ſingular terms. 
had. purchaſed lands in the disforeſted warren of || Le Bruin was bound to deliver annually into 
Staines, were exempted from all taxes and exac- the exchequer, -a quit- rent of ſix horſhoes, with 
uons, and had many other freedoms granted to. the nails thereto belonging: and though. this 


them and their heirs for ever. piece of ground is not at preſent in poſſeſſion of 
Henry at the ſame time, granted two clerks 


the city of London, yet the cuſtom of making 
and two ſerjeants to the ſheriffs of London. In this tender at the exchequer, by che hands of the 
the year 1229, freſh exactions were made by the |- ſheriffs, is-ftill kept u 
king on the citizens, who patiently ſubmitted and The marriage of king Henty with Eleanor, 
raiſed him a prodigious ſum; by ſeveral taxes, ¶ ſecond daughter of Raymond, earl of Provenc 
which were collected by the aldermen. having been ſolemnized at Canterbury, the royal 
On St. Paul's day, in the following year, while pair ſet forwards to make their public entry into 
Roger Niger, biſhop of London, was celebrating London; on which occaſion they were met on 
mals in St. Pauls, the atmoſphere was, ſuddealy || the road by, the mayor, aldermen, and chief citi- 
overſ} with darkneſs, loud claps of thunder: || zens, to the number of three hundred and ſixty, 
were heard, and it lighten'd inceſſantly; which [| mounted on fine; horſes; :drefſed in robes of em- 
ſo terrified the congregation, that they left the broidered filk, and each man carrying in his 
biſhop and one deacon, and ran out of the church || hand a cup of gala. ↄx ſilver, as an emblem of the 
in great diſorder and confuſion. Ke office claimed by the maygr of Loadon, of being 
About the ſame time, it being diſcovered that || chief butler at the coronation. of the kings of 
many. of the preceding ſheriffs had taken bribes [| England: 9 oo "RAINS 
of, victuallers, and extorted money from their This pompous proceſſion was , preceded by 
fellow citizens, an ordinance was made by the || the king's trumpeters, and thoſe ſtreets of the 
magiſtrates of the city, that, in future, the ſheriffs- ¶ city through which they paſſed, were moſt ſplen- 
ſhould continue no longer than one year in office. ¶ didly adorned. with pageants, rich ſilks, and a 
A gteat fire breaking out in the year 1232, great variety of elegant exhibitions 
| deſtroyed a great part of the city: and in the In this manner the cavalcade proceeded to 


* - 


ſame year, the ſum of twenty thouſand pounds was. | Weſtminſler, where the citizens attended the co- 
extorted from the citizeas for the ule. of the king: | ronation of the queen: at night the city was. il- 
It is the opinion of moſt writers, that Hubert luminated in the moſt beautiful manner by lamps, 
de Burg was the adviſer of every arbitrary and c. and every mark of joy and loyalty was ſhewn 
oppreſſive | meaſure. put in execution againſt the || on the occaſion. FF 
citizens: the villain, however, was at length diſ-- | About this period, a great want of water pre- 
graced, and, the king demanding an account of: vailing in London, ,occafioned in a great degree 
his receipts and diſburſements relative to the pub- by the encroachment of buildings on tlie Ned 
lic, he ſſed for ſanctuary to the priory of Mer- | water canals about the city; many of the more 
ton, which ſo exaſperated Henry, that he iſſued | ſubſtantial citizen contributed in a liberal man- 
6: 4 Re ner 
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petual impriſonment, which was threaten 
cCaſe of their refuſal. | 
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ner to a ſcheme for bringing water from ſix foun- 
tains in the town of Tyburn ; which was accord- 
ingly carried into execution, and is the firſt in- 
ſtance on record of water being conveyed to the 
city by means of pipes. | 
In ſeveral parts of the city were erected con- 
quits for the reception of this water, the firſt of 
which was built in the year 1285, at the weſt end 
of Cheapſide; * and theſe conduits were found 
ſo convenient, that they ſoon increaſed” t6-nine- 
teen in number, and were ſupplied by water pipes 
from different wells or fountains in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, and from the river Fhames. 
But theſe conduits having been long fince ren- 
dered uſeleſs by the preſent method of conveying 
water from the Thames and New-River, they 


by which the paſſage through the principal ſtreets 

of the city is much leſs obſtructed than it was in 

former rimes. Oe | 
We are told by ar ancient writer, that when 


theſe conduits were in ufg, it was cuſtomary for 


the Lord- mayor, aldermen, and principal citi- 
Zens, to repair on horſeback, annually, on the 


a hare in the morning, and a fox after dinner, in 
the fields adjacent to the town of Tyburn. 
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to the king, whoſe ee Deer celebrated ſoon! 


after their arrival, with a degree of pomp, which 

| per haps has been hitherto unequalled in this 
® o 

|| kingdom 


for if the authority of Matthew Paris 


may be relied on, there were no leſs than thirty 


thouſand diſhes ſerved up at the wedding dinner. 


| 


| 


A very ſingular accident ha ed in the year 
1244, to Griffith, eldeſt fon of Leoline, prince 
of Wales, who being impriſoned in the Tower 
of London, attempted to make his eſcape from 
the top of that building, by the help: of table- 
cloths, ſheets, and hangings; tied together ; but 
being a very corpulent man, he'felFro-che ground, 


and in ſuch a poſition, that his neek was broke, 
and his head was driven between his ' ſhoulders; 
| quite into his bod e. ö | | 
have been totally removed for ſome years paſt ; || 


In the year 1244, king Henry extorted fifteen 
hundred marks from 'the citizens of London, 
under-the pretenee of puniſhing them for 
mieting one Walter Buckerel, (who had been 


baniſhed twenty years before) to reſide in the 
city; though this very king had himſelf pardoned 
| Buckerel, by his letters patent, before he pre- 
| | ſumed to return to his native coumry, ' | 
eighteenth of September, to viſit the heads frony | 
whence the conduits were upped, and to hunt ||| ſand marks more from the entizens ; and not 


| 


Ina the year following the king extorted a thou- 


long afterwards he feited upon the Kberties of 


| the city, and degraded the magiſtrates, for a falſe 


In the year 124t, the Jews of the city of Not- | Judgment given againſt Margaret Veil, a poor 


child, were puniſhed in an exemplary marner ; ' 
and though the Jews of London were ſuppoſed 
to have had no concern in, of knowledge of this 
tranfaction, yet the king made this -citcarnftance 


a pretence for extorting twenty thouſand marks 


from that people, which they paid, to 2 
ter 


About this time an accident happened which 
gave great pleaſutre to the citizens. Phe king 
aving, in the year 1239, added ſome fortifica- 


fell ſuddenly to the ground, and were torally de- 
ſtroyed. The ſatisfaction of the citizens on this 
event aroſe from their having been informed that 


theſe additional buildings had been erected as pri- 


ſons for fuch of the Londeners as ſhould” affert 
their ancient rights arid privileges, in oppoſition 
to the will of their arbitrary ſovereign. 
The river Thames having overflowed and bro- 
ken down its banks at Lambeth,- in the year 
1242, a great inundation followed, which laid 
the country tòtally under water for the ſpace of 
ſix miles, by which the inhabitants ſuſtained pro- 
digious damage. Amn nbd band 

In the year 1243, Beatria, counteſs of Pro- 
vence, mother to the queen of England, paid a 
vifit to this — and was received by the 
Londohers with a fplehdor and ” mipnificence; 


Which are great teſtimontes of their Toyalty' to a 


prince, who by his frequent exactions and arbi · 
traty ſway, does not ſeem to have merited fo great 
a compliment. wv | 


The countefs of Provenee was attended by 
her daughter Cincia, bride to Richard, brother 


— * cc. 1 a * — 


Then called W:fcbeap, 


"| 


| 


| << land, lotd of Ire 
and A 


tions to the Tower of London,' theſe buildings 


| 
| 
| 


| 


wich having preſumed to circumeiſe a chriſtian widow; on which occaſion William Haverel, 


and Edward of Weſtminſter, were by the king 
appointed Cuftodes-of the city of London. | 


At this period the mayor and commonalty of 


this city, purehaſed the fee · fatm 6f Que nbithe, 


l 
: 
' 


of Richard, eat of Cornwall, brother to the 
king, as will more fully appear by the foNowing 
charrer : | — 14 . etilos 3 , 44 


« Henty, by the yore of God, king of Eng- 

and, duke of Normandy, 
quitain, ' and catÞ' of Asjeu; to all 
e archbiſhops, biſhops, priors, earls; ' 'barons,” 


„ juſtices, ſheriffs, rulers, tniniſters, and all 


» 


: 
1 
: 
: 


<« bailiffs, and his faithful ſubjects, greeting. 
Know ye, that ve have ſeen a- covenant 
« made between Richard earl of Cornwall, our 


brother, on the one part, and the mayor and 


4 
7 
. 


e corinionalty of the eity of London, on: the 
« Other part, in theſe words: In the thittieth' 
« year of the reign of Henry, the ſon of king 
* Join, on the day of the tranſlation of St. Ed- 
« ward, this covenant was made at Weſtminſter, 
between the right honourable man, Richard 
„ earl of Cornwall, on the one part, and John 
« Giſors, then mayor of the city of London, 
and the commonalty of the ſame city of Lon- 
“ don, on the other part, for and concerning 
r certain exactions and demands belonging to 
% Queenhithe, of the city of London; that is 
„to ſay, that the faid carl hath granted for him 
* and his heirs, that the ſaid mayor and all the 
% mayors after him, and all the commonalty of 
“ the ſaid city, may have and hold the faid 
„ Queenhithe, with all their liberties; euſtoms, 
to the ſame belonging, in 


t and other thin 
„ fee- farm, 0 therefore yeatly to the ſaid 


earl, his heirs und aſſigüs, fifty pounds, at 


two terms in the year, at Clerkenwell; that 


1 
R 


% 
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« is to ſay, at the cloſe of Eaſter twenty-five || + common ſeal. We therefore; allowing and 
« pounds; and in Octavis of St. Michael twenty- «© approving the ſaid coveriant, do, fot us and 
« five pounds; and ſor the more ſurety thereof, our heirs, grant and confirm the ſame: Theſe 
« to the part of che chirography remaining with || ſame being witneſſes, Ralph, ſon of Nicholas, 3 
e the mayor and demmonaley of London, the Richard de Grey, Sc. given by our hatid at 
« ſaid earl hath put his ſeal ; and to the writing || Windſor, the twenty ſixth day 


hereof renvirning-i with the ſaid I, the in the Gelb . 'of Februmy; 
© thereof re + W t a ear in twenty of our eum 
aus commenatty have ſet cheir rem | 8 reign. 
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« foreſaid mayor 


CH A P T E R IX. | 44 41 br 


London damaged by an earthguake. The original. of Tothill fair, King Henrys cruel extor<.: 
tion of money from the citizens. Quarrel between Richard the king's. brother and the cili- 
zens. The mayor depoſed. Charter granted by Henry. H/cape of John Gate fram New-" 
gate, with its conſequences. The goods of the citizens ſeized by order of. the king.” The 
ſheriffs committed to the Mar ſhalfea, but bailed by the whole body of the eitivenr. The king 
grants the citizens the liberty of pleading their own cauſe without employing a lawyer. ' The 
city wall repaired. A ſervant of William de Valence, half-brother to the king, floned ta. 
death by the populace. Bakers canvicted of Mal-praftices, expoſed in the fireets in a dung+ 
cart. The firſt gold coined in London. Account of a terrible famine. * 


ö N the thirteenth of February 1247, there to live no longer under the immediate eye of ſd 
happened, a nts Hon earthquake, which || rapacious a tyrant: ae 
thtew down e d the houſes in the || The r left the depopulation of 
city of London and octafioned-other conſidera- the city of London ſhould de che king of his 
ble damage. JJ uſual reſources in time of neceff , iſſued an or- 
King Henry lived in ſo profuſe and extravagant 
a manner, that he was perpetually in want of mo- 
ney; and at length was reduced to ſuch extremity 
for a'ſupply, as to entertain ſerious thoughts of 
ſelling his plate and jewels; and enquiring where 
he could find a purchaſer, he was told in London, 
to which he replied © thoſe clowniſh' Londoners | 
©« who call themſelves barans, are an immenſe ' 
tt treaſure of themſelves;” adding his opinion, 
e that © if the treaſure of Auguſtus Ceſar was 
t to be ſold, the city of London could purchaſe 
« i600 | | London, who, under pretencc of being the pope's . 
Henry, however, did not diſpoſe of his jewels, merchants, had for a long time carried on a moſt 
but had recourſe to a method full as effectual, to pernicious and deſtructive trade of uſurxy. 
raiſe the ſums he wanted. This was no other than | Hereupon ſeveral of the uſurers were. taken up 
the paſſing a grant to Richard de Crokeſley, ab- || and'impriſoned, while others took fanctuary until 
bot of Weſtminſter, to hold an annual fair, for || the affair could be accommodated with the king; 
the ſpace of fifteen days, at Tothill, where the || which, in fact, was eaſily affected, for upon pay - 
ſtreet of that name now ſtands. I ]| ing his majeſty a large ſum of money, they were 
| This grant being made, his majeſty iſſued || permitted to renew their 1 trade, and to 
ſtrict orders, that during the time of Tothill fair || continue it without moleſtation; 
the citizens ſhould carry on no kind of trade, About the ſame time the citizens were ſum- 
either publicly or privately ; the conſequence of || moned to Weſtminſter, where the king propoſed 
| which was, that the Londoners paid the king a || to them the undertaking of the holy. war, which 
— ſum of money, to be rid of ſuch an intole || being declined by the whole aſſembly except three 
rable grievance, _ © - |} perſons, Henry upbraided them in the moſt ig- 
Henry ſpent his Chriſtmas, in the year 1249, || nominjous terms; and ſhortly after not only 0- 
among the citizens of London; begged conſider- || bliged them to pay him a fine of twenty marks in 
able tums of them by way of new-years gift, and d (200 in flyer) but ordered all the ſhops in 
ſoon after he left the city, compelled them to pay || rhe city to be kept ſhut, Tothill fair to be held 
two thouſand pounds at once; not content with || in the dead of winter, and four-pence a day to be 
which arbitrary proceedings, he even encouraged. || paid by them for the maintenance of a White bear 
his dependants to enter the ſhops of the citizens, || in the Tower of London, and its keeper; + . 
and forcibly take away their goods. A A quarrel happening; the next year, between 
Henry's tyranny was now increaſed to ſuch a | ſome of the king's domeſtics, and ſome young 
degree, that many of the moſt eminent of the | citizens (which quarrel was ſecrotiy ſet on foot by 
citizens retired into the country, being reſolved # Henry) he ordered the citizens to pay him one 


thouſand 


> 4 


der for the magiſtrates of the city to attend hin 
in Weſtminſter Hall, where, in the preſence'of 
the nobility, he folemnly promiſed never to. op- 
preſs them again but that they ſhould in 
fe, quiet poſſeſſon of the fruits of their in- 
uſtry. | | en $647 149A an 
. + Fhis, though it appeaſed the minds of the ci-' 
tizens for the preſent, appears to have been Ho- 
thing more than a vile piece of diſſimulation; for, 
in the year 1251, the N proſecutions to 


be commenced againſt a body of Italian uſurers in 
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of a ſum agreed by them to be paid towards the 


diſtraining the citizens for a tax called the queen's —_ voyage ihto Gaſcony. 


old. 105 N 
n after, upon a quarrel between the citi- 
zens, and Richard, the — fa brother, relative 
to the exchange of ſome lands, the latter accuſed 
the mayor of conniving at the iniquitous practices 
of bakers who ſold bread ſhort of weight; upon 
which the king deprived the city of its moſt va- 
luable liberties, ordained a guard to be ſet over 
the inhabitants, and depoſed the mayor : How- 
ever, Henry, granted them the following charter, 
upon their paying ſix hundred marks to Richard, 
and five hundred marks to himſelf; | 


« Henry, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
land, lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy, and 
„ Aquitain, and earl of Anjou; to his archbi- 
„ ſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, 
«« juſtices, ſheriffs, rulers, miniſters, and all his 
oy bailiffs and faithful people, greeting. 
Know ye, that we have granted for us and 
% our heirs; and confirmed it by this our preſent 
* charter, that our mayor and citizens of Lon- 


don may have and hold all their liberties and 


free cuſtoms, which they had in the time of 
king Henry our grandfather, and which they 
* had by charters 'of our anceſtors, kings of 
England, as they more better and freely had 
« the ſame, and they moſt freely and fully have 
« and uſe the ſame for ever. 

« Alſo we have granted to the ſaid citizens, 
% that every mayor, whom they ſhall chuſe in 
« aur city of London, (we being not at Weſt- 
© minſter) they may yearly preſent to the barons 
of our exchequer, that he may be admitted by 
« them as mayor, ſo notwithſtanding, at the 
i next coming of us or our heirs to Weſtminſter 
« or London, he. be preſented to us or our heirs, 
« and fo admitted mayor.” And we will and 
% command, for us and our heirs, that, out of 


* the farm of our city of London, there be al- 


% lowed to our ſheriff of the ſaid city yearly, in 
& his ſaid account, ſeven pounds, at our exche- 


« quer, for the liberty of St. Paul's, London: 


* and that our ſaid citizens throughout all our 
% dominions as well on this ſide the ſea as be- 
« yond, be quit of all toll and cuſtom. for ever, 
% as in the charters of the aforeſaid kings is 
4c 3 And we forbid, upon our forfeiture, 

that none preſume henceforth to vex or diſ- 
« quiet the ſaid citizens, contrary to this liberty, 
and our grant: theſe being witneſſes, the re- 
% yerend father P. biſhop of Hereford ; Richard, 
& earl of Cornwall, &c.” | | 


In the year 1254 the fheriffs of London were 
committed to the Marſhalſea | tiion for the non- 
payment of a tax they had agreed to pay to the 
royal conſort, called Aurum Regina, for the re- 


ſtitution of their liberties; and in the ſame year 
the ſame perſons, together with the mayor, were 


again committed to the ſame priſon, for arrears 


Py * * - * 4 a a K 
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„The queen's gold. 

+ This man had been convicted of murdering a prior, who 
was related to the queen, | | 

t The word zalage is derived from the French word 


+ 


About the ſame time a priſoner in Newgate, 
named John Gate, otherwiſe Offrem, + having 
made his eſcape, the king ordered the mayor and 
ſheriffs to attend him at the Tower of London, + 
where, being ſatisfied of the innocence of the 


mayor, he ſuffered him to depart, but notwith-- 


ſtanding the charge-againſt the ſheriffs was unſup- 


ported by the leaſt ſhadow of truth or argument, 
he confined them in the Tower for a month. 

It ſeems the ſtate of the caſe was this : the bi- 
ſhop of London, as ſoon as the above criminal 
was apprehended, deſired leave of the ſheriffs to 
commit him to Newgate, which the ſheriffs 
agreed to, on condition that the biſhop ſhould ap- 
point proper perſons to prevent his eſcaping ; the- 
biſhop atcordingly ſet a guard. over him, which 
guard aſſiſted him in his elopement. v 

Notwithſtanding the truth of this appeared on 
the examination of the ſheriffs at the Tower, the. 
king compelled the citizens to pay a fine of 
three thouſand marks, and. degraded both the 
MT... | 

Shortly after this the citizens were ſummoned 
to attend the king, to have their city 4 tallaged, 
when Henry demanded the ſum of three thouſand 
marks ; but after-ſome deliberation with the prin- 
cipal citizens, Ralph Hardel, the mayor, told the; 
king that two thouſand marks ſhould, if he 
pun, be immediately paid, into the hands of 

is treaſurer, but that they could not—they would 
not give him any more. FF 

Upon this, the king ordered his lawyers to ſeck 
for a precedent for tallaging the city, and ſeve- 
ral being found, the citizens paid the ſum de- 
manded without farther heſitation.  - "= 

The ſheriffs being to diſtrain the citizens for 
the Aurum Regina, they at the return of the writ 
told the barons that they had not brought the 
money, not being able to find purchaſers for cer- 
tain Vadia, & which they had ſeized; upon which, 
they were ordered to attend the barons, and bring 
the ſaid Yadia, on a day appointed. 

The ſheriffs attended agreeable to their inſtruc- 
tions, when they informed the barons, that above 
a thouſand citizens, conſiſting of drapers, ſpicers, 
and other tradeſmen, had made a ſtout reſiſtance, 
2 would not ſuffer their property to be carried 
off. | 1 i 

Upon this declaration the ſheriffs were imme-. 
diately committed to the marſhalſea, but were 
ſpeedily bailed by the whole community of Lon- 

on, repreſented in the perſons of Michael Tony, 
Robert Hardel, Thomas Adrian, and Simon de. 
Cobham. | os vp 

This incenſing Henry, he degraded the mayor, 
appointed his under treaſurer Cuſtos of the city, 
and ſeized upon the libertſes of the citizens, for 
the reſtoration of which they were obliged to 
pay the enormous ſum of four thouſand 
marks. oF IA 5 
In the year 1237, the following articles was 


— — — — 


tailler, to ſpire ot cut out a part, and implies a ſhafe or part 
of the value of any man's goods or chattels ; and was uſed as, 
a general term, including all ſubſidies, taxes, Ic. 

$ Goods, ' 


made 
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made uſe of by * Henry, by the means of which | 


he continued his ſhameful exactions, and op- 
preſſed the citizens ina greater degrec, if poſſible, 
than ever. TT 

Under pretence of 


a roll of crimes committed by the city magiſtrates, 


he ordered John Manſell, his chief juſtice to ſum- 
mon a + folkmote at St. Pauls church, to read 
the accuſations, and to order the aldermen to 


chuſe an inquiſition of thirty-ſix perſons out of 


their reſpective wards; the aldermen appeared 
according to their ſummons, but peremptorily 
refuſed to act contrary to the rights and eſtabliſhed 
cuſtoms of the city. 


Hereupon Manſcll withdrew, and making the | 


| 
| 


king acquainted with the behaviour of the citi- 
zens, they were next day ordered to attend him at 
Weſtminſter, but he ſent them back without ſee- 
ing them, and ordered Manſell, attended by his 
council, to return to the city : the citizens, b 
order, being aſſembled at Guildhall, "Manſell, 
with great plauſibility, told them thar the kin 

his maſter, intended to puniſh ſeverely all ſuc 

perſons as had been acceſſary ro opprefling his 
faithful commonalty of the city of London, and 
aſked them, if ſuch a 2 would not be 
agreeable to them: the unthinking multkude 
unanimouſly cried out“ yea, yea. —And Manſell 


baving found at Windſor, | 


| 49 
The day after, a folkmote was, by order of 
the king, held at St. Paul's croſs; and, the af 


ſembly being very numerous, the accuſed alder- 


men were fearful that the artful inſinuations of 


Manſell might prejudice the populace fo much 


| in their disfavour, as to approve of the meaſures 


taken againſt them ; they therefore threw them- 
ſelves on the king's: mercy, which being made 
known to him, they: were ordered to attend the 


had 
been graciouſly pleaſed to mitigate their fink 
for which they returned thanks in court upon 
their knees: notwithſtanding this ſhew 6f 
mercy, Henry was no ſooner departed than they 
were all put under an arreſt, however, they 
foon procured ſufficient ſecurity, and, after pay- 
ing immevnſe ſums, were reſtored at once to their 
former offices. and the favour. of the king. 
At a folkmote held at St. Paul's croſs the day 
before the feaſt of St. Leonard, Henty acquaint- 
ed the citizens with his deſign of viſiting his 
foreign dominions z declaring that he would ever 
reſerve. their rights and liberties ; and at the 
ame time 7 them the following very ad- 
Wacom parnegg e e go 
That for the N citizen ſiould have 


immediately iſſued his orders for electing the “ liberty to plead his own cauſe, without being 


conſtable of the 'Tower, Cuſtos of the city, and 
John Adrian and Michael Tony, ſheriffs : the 
people inſtantly ſaw their error, and breaking up 
the aſſembly, returned ſorrowfully to their reſpec- 
tive habitations, * ee ee 
A ſhort time after, Manſell ſummoned the ci- 
tizens to attend him at Guild-hall, where he 
choſe out of them an inquiſition of thirty-ſix, 
who, like the former, not acting, they, together 
with the mayor, aldermen, and four men fro 


each ward, were ordered to attend the king in | 
Weſtminſter-hall, where Ralph Hardel, the late 

mayor, Nicholas Batt, Nicholas Fitzjoſne, Mat- 
thew Buckerell, John Toleſham, and John le | 


Mynourie, were informed that they were found 


guilty, by the inquiſition of their fellow citizens; 


and the charge being read, they ſolemnly avowed 
their innocence of every 


countrymen. 


to attend the king and council, at the ſame place, 
the next day, when Henry ſpeaking with mych 
warmth, two of them were ſo greatly terrified, 
that they directly threw themſelves upon his 
mercy, vhile the reſt deſired to be tried by the 
laws of the city; but this requeſt not being com- 
plied with, the charge was again ordered to be 
read to them, when cach of the e 


miſſed 


2 — — —_— = 8 — 
i 
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Tho moſt authors are, with us, of opinion that Henry | 


* -obliged to employ à lawyer, except in pleas 
* that might concern the crown; that the wiſ- 
dom of the court being certified of the truth 
< of the affair, without any : colouring, they 

might decree, equal and juſt judgment tg the 

ies concerned.“ 3.0; D50::119992Þ i 

The walls and bulwarks of the city being in 
a ruinous condition, the citizens, by the command 
of Henry, repaired the ſame at a prodigious ex- 


44 
1 
1 
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In the ſame year a perſon in the ſeryiee of 
William de Valence, half brother to the king, 
having, without the ſmalleſt, degree; of provo- 


cation, dangerouſly wounded ſeveral of the citi- 
Zens, ., was, ſtoned to death by the populace z 


at which Henry was ſo highly - offended, that he 


| commanded the mayor, immediately4o attend him. 
T article, and begged they | 
might be allowed to put themſelves upon. trial, || defence, ſaid, that it was not 
and be condemned or acquitted by a jury of their | 


The mayor obeyed the ſummons, and, in his 
ſſble'for him to 
ſtop the reſentment of the affronted populace; 


| with. which, excuſe the king appeared ſatisfied. . 
This was denied, and they were again ordered | 


Shortly after, a court of itinerancy was held 
in Lioafdon, by-Sic: Hugh: Bigot. when. « great 
number of bakera, convicted of ſelling. bread 
ſhort, of weight, and other mal-praftices, were 
carried through the ſtreets in a dung cart, and 
expoſed to the reſentment of the populace z; and 
at the ſame time the above named judge ordered 


many perſons to be ' puniſhed for having been 


ed fully || gwilry of divers proceedings «tally inconſiſtent 
to every article, and they were for chat time diſ. 


with the rights and privileges of the citizens, > 
A penny of pure gold, was, this year, coined, 
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which they were ſummoned by the Hugin | of « great bell, 


LACS 


was the, cantriver of this fraud, Marwood tells us, that the || in a tower erected [near the .caft end of St. Paul's church 
roll of fctitious itch Was oel 46 the king's ward, || which 1 looke upon as the meme aſſembly of 
robe at Windſor, by ſome diſeontented citizens. [the city} and widiempoweretl'ty call the magiſtrates to ac- 
+ The wand \Fdlimate ſignifies a general aſſembly of the || covnt for miſgoverument, to examine and determine the li- 


e, hich ufed to be held in St. Paul's church yard, to 
. 


be. ties and cuſloms by Nr of voices, c. 


by 


next day at Weſtminſter, when they were told 
that the court had awarded, that they ſhould be 
| fined at their diſcretion, but that the ki 


— 


* 


* . 
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50 
by order of the king, weighing two ſterlings, and || caſioned the death of about twenty thouſand 
which is fuppoſed to have the firſt gold ſons. . 1 
coined in England. _ To heighten the diſtreſs of the citizens; mo- 
Towards end of the ſame year a dreadful |} ney was, at the ſame time exceedingly ſcarce, 
famine ha ed, occaſioned by too much rain, ¶ the king's extortions, together with thoſe of the 
when wheat was ſold for no leſs than one pound |} pope, and the ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand 
four ſhillings per quarter. pounds, being carried into Germany by Richard, 
We are info by an ancient hiſtorian, that 


at this ſevere ſeaſon he ſaw a number of citizens 
fighting for carrion and dead dogs, and that they 


_ of the Romans, having drained the nation 
to ſuch a degree, that it was with great difficulty 


the moſt eminent citizens ſupported themſelves 
and their families. ä 370648 


drank the waſh, which was uſually given to ſwine; 
and by another hiſtorian we are told, that it oc- 


CHAPTER X. 


A parliament held at Oxford, in which the ancient rights and privileges of the people were, 
eftabliſhed. The citizens entertain king. Henry and bis brother the king of. the Romans. 
Proceedings in the city during Henry's. abſence in France. The hauſes of ſeveral Jews plun- 
dered. Prince Edward robs the knights templars of ten thouſand pounds. Reſolution of the 
mayor to expel all aliens from the city. A regular watch appointed in every ward of Lon- 
don. Above frve hundred Jeu maſſacred in London. A battle between the king and his 

Subjefts, in which his majeſty is taken priſoner. An aF to diveſt the citizens of their liberties. 

— Several citizens impriſoned at Windſar, Matters accommodated het ween the Londoners and 

the king, who grants them a charter of remis. 


HE whole nation ſeverely feeling the ill 
_ . conſequences of the oppreſſions of their 
; -- avaricipus and: tyrannical monarch; it 
was determined in a parliament held at Oxford in 
the year 1218,” at once to ſniake off the burden; 
and they accordingly took fuch meaſures as ſoon 
procured a ratification of many ancient rights and 
ivileges which had been infamouſly violated by 
nrv. 2 4 hege 2697 f 
Maſtengers were diſpatched to London to in- 
form the citizens of the ſteps the parliament of 
Oxford had taken, to ſhew to them a confirma- 
tion. of their liberties, figned by Henry and his 
brother, and to know if they would upon every 
occalion act in defence of the faid rights and pri- 
vileges. 2 COIHT UT, 063. edo ode Si 


ceived with every mark of reſpect, and the city 
was embelliſhed. in a moſt ſumptuous manner; 
and ſhortly after the king, confirmed the privile- 
ges of the company of German or Anſeatic 
merchants, at the requeſt of the king of the 


Romans. | | | 
Henry deſigning to viſit France, ſummoned a 

folkmote, which was held on the ſixth of No- 
vember, the fame year, when he aſſured the citi- 
zens in an affectionate fpeech, that he would pre- 
ferve their liberties free from all encroachments ; 
and enjoined the mayor to be doubly vigilant, 
during his abſence, to preſerve peace and good 
order among 8 — | 4 | * 

A great diſſention h ning, during the king's 
bene between e ah 81 Glouceſter 45d 
prince Edward, a parliament was ſummoned to 
meet at Weſtminſter, where the prince and earl, 
attended by numerous and armed retinues, ſoon 
arrived to ſupport their oppoſite intereſts in par- 
liament ; and both parties deſigning to lod 
in the city, the mayor thought it prudent to ad- 
viſe with the regen '; ho, after calling to their 
_ aſſiſtance the king of the Romans, determined 
that the mayor Foul not give admittance to 
either of them, but that every citizen of the age 
of fifteen ſhould be immediately furniſhed with 
arms, in order to defend themfelves' on the occas 
ſton, tf force ſhould be attempred'; and, at the 
ſame time, a prodigious number of armed men 
were brought by the King's brother, and two of 
the regency, into the city, where they continued 
till the diſpute' was endet. 

© The king arriving, during the fitting ef par- 
liament, from France, he ordered the prince. ta 
reſide at Weſtminſter, and the earl in London, 
d. 813 . ian e a WER & bit lodging 
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Ide citizens, after calling # folkmote, and 
debating on the ſubject, aſſented, and ſolemn! 
ſwore to maintain their rights from the ſmalle 
infringement. | 
In conſequence of theſe flatates paſſing into a 
law, except two tons of wine, at two 77 
per ton, which the k ing was allowed out of every 
ſhip, . the king's purveyors were obliged to 
pay ready money for every thing they had in 
London. F 5 
At the cloſe of this year, the perſons appointed 
to collect money for repairing the city walls were 
detected in emheazling confiderable ſums, but, 
contrary 3 through the interceſſion 
of Manſell, they were pardoned, on paying 
conſiderable Tum of money to the King's trea- 
ſurer, 1 4 ö ee 
In February 1259, Henry, his brother Richard, 
king of the Romans, and. their.queens, made a 
public entry into che city, where they were re- 
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lodging himſelf at the biſhop of London's palace; | 


and the affair was ſhortly after compromiſed to 
the entite ſatisfatian of the parties concerned. 

Henry, diſſatisfied with the ſtatutes made and 
fi at Oxford, determined to break through 
the reſtrictions there laid upon him: but, ſenſible 
that he muſt firſt gain the Londoners to his in- 
tereſt, he ſummoned a folkmote, which was held 
at St. Paul's croſs the day before valentine's day 
in the year 1260, where he ordered every citizen 
more than twelve years of age to be ſworn, before 
the mayor and aldermen, to be true: and faithful 
to their king and his heirs, and enjoined the mayor 


always to have a.number of armed men in readi- | 


neſs to ſuppreſs any commotions in, or attempts 
upon the city. „ k L981 47 2 
The next year: Henry renewed: his; precaution, 
and after having the city wall, together with the 
fortifications of the Tower of London repaired, 
he, a third time, ſwore the citizens to adhere to 
him, and then ſent a powerful body of guards 
into the city, and ordered amation to be 
made, that he would maintain all perſons that 
would enter into his ſervice. 

All chis management was nearly overturned by 
an injudicious ſeizure of ſeveral ſhips loaded with 
corn, by the conftable of the Tower, which fo 
greatly itritated the citizens, that they were with 
great difhcalty a ed ; however, it was deter- 
mined: by the chief juſtice Baſſet, that the keeper 
of the Tower ſhould, in future, come to the mar- 
ket in the city to purchaſe corn for the king and 
the inhabitants of the Tower, and that it ſhould 
be ſold to him for two — the quarter leſs 
than the aſſiae fixed by the mayor. 

A quarrel happening on the ninth of Novem- 
ber following, between a chriſtian and a jew, in 
the church of St. Mary Cole, at the corner of the 
Old Jury in the Poultry, the latter dangerouſly 
wounded the former, and attempted to eſcape, 
but being purſued, he was overtaken and ſtabbed ; 
and the mob, in the height of their fury, plun- 
dered and deſtroyed the houſes of ſeveral other 


Jews. * a 10 
The year following, the river Thames was fro- | 
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A meſſenger arriving. at the ſame time, fon 
the batons, to knoui if the Loodangrs would join 
them, the wa oy Thomas Fi Lhomas, catried 
the leuer to the kings, wha then held hig court in 
the Tower of London, and who directly aſked 
the mayor his opinion, as to the meaſures, propef 
to be taken. The mayor deſiced he might be per- 
mitted to conſult his brother chien, which re- 
queſt not being complied with, he told the kings 
that he and his brethren;the aldermen and com- 


„ monalty of London had been frequently ſworn 


to obey all ſuch ordinances as had been made to 
** the honour of God, the intereſt of the king, and 
the good of the kingdom; which oaths. they 
thought themſelves obliged in. conſcience to 
© keep; and that to prevent any further miſun- 
% dertanding between him and his nobility, on 
account of foreigners reſiding in London, they 
* a taken a reſolution to expel all aliens from 
the city.“ 112 1 | 
To this the king made no reply, conſcious that 
the preſent period was a very improper one to 
ſhew any kind of reſentment; and the mayor, on 
his return, gave the barons a particular account 
of the whole tranſaction. 8 b 
While theſe affairs were in agitation, it was 
thought a point of prudence that the city ſhould 
be well guarded; upon which a ſtrong guard was 
appointed in the day time; and in the night time 
there was a regular patrol of horſe and foot guards. 
A ſet of thieves, taking advantage of this cir» 
cumſtance, pretended to be a part of the foot 
guard, and entering the houſes of many of the 
citizens, with the plea of ſearching for rangers; 
committed a great numbet᷑ of robberies; To pre- 
vent theſt practice s, a regular watch was appolnt- 
ed in every ward; and the barons were adninces 
into the city ſoon afterwards. 
 Hereupon the king concluded a treaty with the 
barons and citizens, in which he engaged to abide 


| by the ſtatutes made at Oxford i ſoon after which 
he removed from the Tower to Weſtminſter, and 
| ſept a meſſage to the mayor and citizens of Lon- 


zen over in ſuch a manner, that not only men, | 


women, and children, paſſed over it, but it be- 
came a highway for the heavieſt carriages, 


don, in which he enjoined them to preſerve the 
peace of the metropolis. in "B3:c't 
But the barons, with a view to ingratiate the m- 


| ſelves ſtill farther, into the good opinion of the 


In the year 1262, a cauſe was tried between | 


the Londoners and the abbot of Weſtminſter, 
when it appeared by. the verdict of the jury, 
which confiſted-of twelve knights of the county 
of Middleſex, that the ſheriff of London had 
a right to enter the toun of Weſtminſter,” and all 
the houſes in Middleſex belonging to the abbor, 
and to diſtrain his tenants in caſe of non-appear- 
ance on a proper ſummons. ; 

| Prince Edward returning from Wales in the 
year 1263, repaired to the temple of the knights 
templars, which he broke open, and took from 
theif treaſury the | ſum of ten thouſand pounds; 
at which the citizens were ſo highly irritated, that 
they inſtantly took to their arms, and affaulted 
and plundered the houſes of lord Gray and di- 
vers other courtiers, and unanimouſly reſolved to 


—_ the barons, who, being informed, that the 


ford, were raiſing a powerful army: 


* - 


ing had violated his oath: made to them at 'Ox- | 
| 
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year 1264, that a jew having 


Londoners, undertook to procure the king's chats 
ter to confirm all their ancient liberties; and to 
grant thom ſuch fatther privileges, as they thought 
might contribute to the proſperity of the city. 
n this, however, the barons engaged for more 
than they could perform; for Henry had no other 
view in making his laſt conceſſions, than to gain 
time to-ſtreiigthen his paræy, which he ſoon ef- 
feed, by prevailing with ſome of the barons ta 
eſpouſe his cauſe. | | 19356 
Affairs were in this ſituation, when the citizens; 
reſol ved to ſubmit no longer to the arbitrary 
will of fo deſpotic a monarch; marched into; 
Lambeth Fields to give him battle: hut it was 
there agreed by both parties, that Lewis, king 
of France, ſhould arbitrate the matters in difpute 


between them: 


"Doring the interval in which: they waited fof 


the determination of the French monatch, it 


happened, in the week preceding Eaſter, in the 
emanded more 
27: thart 
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than legal intereſt for the loan of twenty ſhillings | 


for a week, the populace aſſembled in all parts 
of the city, attacked the jews with ſo Giabolical 
a rage, that above five hundred of them were 
moſt inhumanly murdered, their ſynagogue and 
their houſes deſtroyed, and thoſe who eſcaped 
through the humanity of particular perſons, were 
28 in the Tower of London from farthet in- 
ult. 5 


The French king having given bis award in 


favour of Henry, the barons accuſed Lewis of || cept their ſubmiſſion, and gave his ſafe - conduct 


partiality, had immediate recourſe to arms, and 


eaſily engaged the populace of London to embark | 


in the ſame cauſe ; and theſe imagining that ſome 


of the aldermen and principal citizens were in 


the intereſt of the king, they uſurped the go- 


vernment of the city, re-choſe Thomas Fitz-' 


Thomas for mayor, and engaged to take up 
arms on a ſignal given by the tolling of the great 
bell of St. Paul's. 


The conſtable of the Tower, with a body of 


men under his command, having joined the citi- 
zens, they marched to Iſleſworth, where they de- 
ſtroyed the palace of the king of the Romans; 
and on their return pulled down the king's ſum- 
mer houſe in the neighbourhood of Weſtmin- 
ſter. 

Theſe feats being atchieved, they returned in 
triumph to the city, joined the earl of Leiceſter, 


l 


and marched, under his command, to give battle 


ro the king : but his majefty retreated into Kent, 
where he prevailed upon the cinque ports to ſend 
a number of ſhips to block up the river Thames, 
ſo as to prevent the port of London from receiy- 
ing a ſupply of proviſions or merchandize. 

The forces under the command of the earl of 
Leiceſter, together with a great body of Lon- 
doners, immediately marched in purſuit of the 


| king 3 and encamping at a place called Flexen- 
3 


with, in Suſſex, within five miles of the royal 
army, diſpatched the biſhops of London and 
Worceſter, to propoſe-terms of accommodation. 

Henry rejecting their propoſals with diſdain, a 
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Notwithſtanding the paſſing of this law, ſome 
of the citizens were for defending themſelves to 
the laſt extremiry z but the fears of the majority 
prevailing over their courage, it was finally re- 
ſolved to fubmit themſelves to the king's cle- 
mency. | 

In conſequence of this reſolution, an inſtru- 
ment in writing was drawn up, to which the ſeal 
of the city was affixed, and after great applica- 
tion had been made, the king determined to ac- 


to the mayor, aldetmen, and forty of the prin- 
cipal citizens, to attend him at Windſor. 

The citizens, conſidering this ſafe · conduct as 
a full ſecurity to their perſons, repaired to Wind- 
ſor, where they were treated with great indignity, 
and committed to the care of the conſtable of the 
caſtle, who confmed them in a large tower, where 
they were very meanly accommodated. 

On the evening of the following day they were 
all removed to lodgings prepared tor them, except 
Fitz-T homas, the mayor, Michael Tony, hen 
Buckerell, Thomas Pywelldon, and John Fleet, 
who being conſidered as ringleaders in the late 
rebellion, were, notwithſtanding their ſafe · con- 
duct, delivered to prince Edward, to be dealt 
with as he ſhould think proper; and by his or- 
ders they were cloſely confined in priſon, till they 
paid what was demanded for their ranſom. n. 

His majeſty having diſmiſſed the city magif- 
trates from their offices, appointed Humphrey 
de Bohun, earl of Hertford, Joha de Baliol, Ro- 
ger de Leyburn, and Roger de Walerand, guar- 
dians of this city; and iflued a writ to them, in 
which he recited, that Whereas the mayor, ci- 


| ** tizens, and whole community of London, had 


| ** cauſe proclamation to be made, that h 


battle enſued, in which prince Edward, with the | 
troops under his command, attacked that wing | 
of the army which conſiſted of Londoners, who | 


being altogether undiſciplined, were ſoon put to 
ht. 


fi 
| . Edward purſued them four miles, mak - 


ing a terrible laughter; but this injudic Hus con- 
duct occaſioned the royal army to be totally 
routed; and the earl of Leiceſter took the king 
of England, the king of the Romans, and prince 
Edward priſoners. 

Leiceſter now preſuming to uſurp the govern- 
ment into his own hands, his party were ſo greatly 
diſguſted that many of them joined that of the 
king; and prince Edward making his eſcape from 
impriſonment, marched againſt Leiceſter, and 


2 him battle, in which the earl and one of his 


Is were killed. 

About Chriſtmas the king ſummoned a parlia- 
ment to meet at Weſtminſter, who were ſo ex- 
tremely ſubſervient to the will of his majeſty, 
that they made a law, ordaining, that the city 
« of London, for its late rebellion, ſhould be 


| © ſubmitted themſelves, both as to their lives 


and limbs, together with their lands, tenements, 
and eſtates to the King's mercy, they were to 
1s peace 
* ſhould be kept in the city and parts adjacent. 
Given at Windſor the ſixth of October. 

Not content with this, his majeſty ſeized on 
the eſtates of many of the chief citizens, and 
yu to his domeſtics their houſes, moveable ef- 
ets, lands and chattels. He likewiſe cauſed the 
ſons of other citizens to be impriſoned in the 
Tower, as a ſecurity of the good behaviour of 
their parents ; and he detained four of the richeft 
citizens, among whom was Thomas Fitz-Tho- 
mas, priſoners at Windfor, till they purchaſed 
their liberty at a moſt exorbitant price. | 

The unfortunate citizens, wearied out with 
theſe continual oppreſſions, and dreading ſtill 
greater and more accumulated miſeries, moſt 
humbly addreſſed themſelves to the king, and 
beſought him to name a ſum which he would ac- 
cept, as a full token of his reconciliation, and a a 
remiſſion of all paſt offences. 1 Kr 1437 

The tyrant demanded ſixty thoufand marks; 
an immenſe ſum at that period of time! but this 


without involving many innocent families in 
ruin; and therefore intreated the king to lower 
his demands to ſuch a ſum as they ſhould be able 
to collect for him. 10189 lt, nic 


At length Henry agreed to ace p twenty 
thouſand marks, as a full reſtitution for all of- 
fences; and the citizens having given 

| | ar 


« diveſted of its liberties, its poſts and chains 
« taken away, and its principal citizens impri- 


the Londoners declared themſelves unable to pay, 
| 
<« ſoned, and left to the mercy of the king.“ | 


) 


for the payment of this ſum, the king granted 
them the 1 * of remiſſion. - 

« Hen grace of God, ki . 
« Jord of Treland, and duke of Guyan, 1 
«© men greeting. 

„% Know ye, that in conſideration of twenty 
te thouſand marks, paid to us our citizens 
« of London, as an atonement for their great 
« crimes: and miſdemeanours committed againſt 
« us, our royal conſort, our royal brother Ri- 
« chard, king of the Romans, and our dear ſon 
« Edward: That we have and do by theſe pre- 
10 ſents remit, forgive, 
« heirs, the citizens of and their heirs, 
« of all crimes and treſpaſſes whatſoever ; and 
e that the ſaid citizens, as formerly, ſhall enjoy 
« all their _ and liberties; and that from 
« Chriſtmas they ſhall and ma 
<« rents and profits of all their lands 
<« ments whatſoever: And alſo, that the 
<« citizens ſhall have all the goods and 
« of ſuch criminals, as have or ſhall 


receive the- 


ſaid 
chattels 
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on account of the late rebellion ; except the 


* goods and chattels of the perſons already men- 
* tioned, which we have given to our ſon Ed- 


* ward; and alſo, all the lands and tenemeats 
that ſhall eſcheat to us, by reaſon of the fore- 
<« ſaid rebellion, And we likewiſe grant, that 
« all the citizens confined in qur ſeveral priſons 
e ſhall be diſcharged; except thoſe given as 
« pledges to our ſon Edward for his priſoners, 
« and thoſe for citizens that are fled. In witneſs 
« whereof we have made theſe letters patents. 
« Witneſs myſelf at Northampton, the tenth 
« day of January, in the fiftieth year of 
„ our reign.” 

Hereupon the king, on the day followings 
ſigned a warrant for the diſcharge of all the pri- 
ſoners not excepted in the pardon above recited z 
and two ſeneſchals whom his majeſty had appointed 
to govern the city, being diſmiſſed, the citizens 
made choice of William Fitz-Richard for mayor, 
and Thomas le Ford, and Gregory de Rockeſly 
were choſen ſheriffs. 


G HAPTR R M. 


The citizens colle& the twenty thouſand marks for the king 


London e by the earl of Glouceſter. 
„4 


the ear an i 


Conteſted election of & maps. 
Matters accommodated between the ki 


| king and 
important charter granted to the citizens of London. The ſheriffs or 27 


account of. profits arifing to the king in the city. A deſperate battle by night, between the 
Goldſmiths, Merchant-Taylors, and other citizens. A ſevere froft in 1269, and exceſſive 


. rains in the year r A dreadful famine.. Several perſons killed by the falling of 


the fleeple of Bow-chur 

HE ment of the city being thus 

ſettled, and affairs beginning nay Non 2 

more favourable aſpett than they had 

done for a conſiderable time paſt, the citizens 

loſt no time in collecting the twenty thouſand 

marks which they had en to pay to the 

king: when not only the houſe-holders, but 

lodgers and ſervants were aſſeſſed towards raifing 

this ſum ; and many. perſons, unable to bear the 

3 of this tax, were disfranchiſed. 

ot long after this, the king iſſued an order 

for the payment, of three · pence per day to each 
of the of the ſeven gates of this city. 

In the year 1267, the citizens pteſented an 

humble petition to the king, for iſſion to 

chuſe two bailiffs, to take the c of London 

and the county of Middleſex; which being ac- 


cepted, his majeſty ordered the barons of the 


exchequer to admit the ſaid bailiffs, when regu- 
larly preſented to them; upon which the Lon- 


doners made choice of two of their fellow citi- 


zens, who took an oath of fidelity to the king, 
and to the citizens of London. 
In the year abovementioned, there was a v 
lent diſpute between the magiſtrates and the com- 
mon citizens reſpecting the election of a mayor; 
when a folkmote being held on the occaſion, the 
aldermen and the principal citizens were for elect- 
ing Allen Souche to that office; but the inferior 


people declared for Thomas Fitz-Thomas, tho? 
.. ENDS. coke 


— 


N 


| 


| 


| 


| ny 


he was not yet diſcharged from his confinement 

at 1 3 EN _ 
At length, Souche's party, being ſuppo 

by the court, carried the election by force, and 

many of their opponents, committed them 

on; whereupon Souche was declared duly 


In the ſame likewiſe, Gilbert de Clare; 
earl of Glouceſter, together with many of the 
barons, having raiſed a numerous army, under 


| elected. 


pretence of aſſiſting the king in a war againſt 


France, but in reality favouring the deſigns of 
horns — ror te Ile of Ely the earl 
roc regent's permiſſion to quarter a 
of his forces in the city of "76.0 ky a 
The forces had been thus ſtationed but a ſhort 
time, before the earl began to diſcover his real 
intentions, and a ſtrong party of the rebels ar- 
riving in Southwark, he then threw off the maſk 
at Once. C . 
Hereupon the magiſtrates drew up the draw- 
bridge, and ſhut the gates of the city: but the 
earl took the keys from the mayor, and delivered 
them to perſons attached to his cauſe y ſo that the 
rebels had free admiſſion into the city, and the 
citizens were ſo alarmed that many of them ab- 
ſconded; whereupon the earl immediately ſeized 
their effects, and began to ſeeure the city by addi- 
tional fortifications. | 
The populace now ſecured the perſons 472 


— — — 1 
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of the aldermen as were known to be in the in- 
tereſt of the king, committed them to priſon, 
and divided their effects among themſelves, 
They likewiſe degraded the mayor and ſheriffs, 
and choſe others in their ſtead. 

Matters were in this ſituation when the earl of 
Glovceſter inveſted the Tower of London; but 
he was vigorouſly oppoſed by the pope's legate, 
and a great number of jews who had retired thi- 
ther for {ecurny. 12 N 

This oppoſition gave time to the king, who 


was then at Cambridge, to march to the relief of 


the Tower, with an army of thirty thouſand 
French and Scots, which his fon Edward had 
raiſed. - — NO) | 4. 

The king taking Windſor in his way to Lon- 
don, halted at that place; when the idea of his 
majeſty's near approach fo terrified the earl of 
Glouceſter that he made propoſals of accommo- 
dation. Theſe, however, the king rejected with 
diſdain ; upon which a day was appointed to de- 
cide the affair by a battle on Hounſlow Heath, 

The king and his army atrended at the ap- 


pointed place; but their opponents not making 
their appearance, his majeſty marched towards 


London, and wheeling to the eaſt, encamped 
near Stratford, from whence he attempted to 


aſſault the city, at ſeveral different times, 4or- 


the ſpace of two months, but without effect. 

In the interim, Glouceſter diſpatched different 

rties to-ravage and lay waſte the counties of 

ent and Surry, where they met with no oppo- 
poſition, and returned laden with booty. 

They now repaired to Weſtminſter, where 
they did great damage to the abbey, broke the 
doors and windows of the king's palace, and 
ſeized upon his wine and the richeſt of his furni- 
ture. | 
Four of theſe banditti being taken, were diſ- 
covered to be ſervants of the earl of Derby; 
upon which that nobleman ordered them to be 
tied up in ſacks, and thrown into the Thames, 
which ſentence was accordingly executed. 

By this time the earl of Glouceſter was re- 
duced to great extremities, his army being abſo- 
lutely in want of proviſions ;:ſo that he made a 
virtue of neceſſity, and by 'the- interpoſition of 
the king of the Romans, at length accommodated 
all matters in diſpute between him and Henry, 
and the citizens of London were included in this 
accommodation. - 

Though Henry granted the Londoners a full 
pardon, yet he inlifted upon their paying a thou- 
ſand marks to the king of the Romans, for the 
damage they had heretofore done to his palace at 
Iſleſworth. | 

The behaviour of the citizens in the late tranſ- 


actions being eſteemed rather the effect of com- 
pulſion than choice, his majeſty in the year 1268 
granted them the following charter. 


Henry, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
« land, lord of Ireland, duke of Aquitain; to 
« his archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, 
« barons, ſheriffs, juſtices, rulers, miniſters, and 
* all bailiffs, and his faithful ſubjects, greeting. 

« Know ye, that we have. granted to our ci- 


* » 


| 


of late we have received again into our gface 


* and favour, after divers treſpaſſes and for- 


„ feitures of them and their cotnmo 


nalty to us 


made, for the which, both for life, and mem- 
e ber, and all other things belonging to the 


© our wi 


ſaid city, they have ſubmitted themſelves to 
I; that none of them be compelled to 


«© plead out of the walls of the ſaid city, for 
any thing except foreign tenures, and except 
our monyers and officers, and except thoſe 
things which ſhall happen to be done agaioſt 
* our peace, which, according to the common 
„ law of our realm, are wont to be determined 
ein the parts where thoſe treſpaſſes were done; 
* and except pleas concerning merchandizes, 
** which are wont to be determined according to 
* the law-merchant in boroughs and fairs, ſo 
yet notwithſtanding that thoſe plaints be de- 
** termined in the boroughs and fairs, by four 
4 or five of the ſaid citizens of London, who 
„ ſhall be there preſent ; ſaving to us the amer- 
ciaments in any wife coming, which they ſhall 
* faithfully anſwer us and our heirs, upon pain 


of grievous forfeitures. 
„We have alſo granted to our ſame 


citizens 


acquittal of murder in the ſaid city and in 
* Portſoken ; and that none of the ſaid citizens 
% may wage battle; and that for the pleas be- 
* longing to the crown, chiefly thoſe which may 
chance within, the ſaid. city and ſuburbs there- 
of, they may diſcharge themſelves according 
* to the ancient cuſtom of the ſaid city; this 
** notwithſtanding except, that upon the graves 


* of the dead, for that which t 
< ſaid, if they had lived, it ſhall \ 


ſhould- have 
be lawful 


* preciſely to ſwear ; but inſtead und place of 


. diſcharge thoſe which for concerning the things 


belonging to the crown, were called and re- 
ceived, there may other free and lawful men 
ede choſen, which may do and accompliſh that 
** without delay, which by the deceaſed ſhobld 
gave been done, if they had lived; and that 
* within the walls of the city and in Portſoken 
„none may take lodgings by force, or delivery 


| 


« t:zens of London, for us and our heirs, whom | 


« of the marſhal. 


5+ thoſe deceaſed, which before their deaths, to 


„We have alſo granted to our ſaid citizens 
throughout all our dominions, whereſoever 
„ they come to dwell with their merchandizes 


and things, and alſo throughout all 


the ſea 


ports as well as on this ſide as beyond the ſeas, 
*« they ſhall be free of all toll and laſtage, and of 
all cuſtoms, except every where our due and 
e ancient cuſtom and prices of wines; that is 
* to ſay, one tun before the maſt, and of one 
other behind the maſt, at twenty ſhillings 
<« the tun, to be paid in ſuch form as we and 
* our anceſtors have been accuſtomed to have 
e the ſaid prices; and if any in any of our 
lands, on this fide, or beyond che ſeas, or in 


| | * the ports of the ſaid ſea, on this fide or be- 


% yond the ſeas, ſhall take of the men of Lon- 
« don toll, or any cuſtom contrary to this our 


therefore at London. 


10 ous (except the aforeſaid prices) after he 
all fail of Tight, 'the ſheriff may take goods 


We have allo granted to them, that the 
« Huſtings might be kept in every week once 


.* tte 


t the week, and that only by one day; or as 
« notwithſtanding that thoſe things within the 
* ſame-day cannot be determined, may continue 
e till next morning, and, no longer; and that 
« right be holden to them for their lands and 
« Tenures within the ſame city, according to 
the cuſtom of the ſaid city; ſo as nevertheleſs, 
« that as well foreigners, as others may make 
their attorneys, as well in pleading as defend- 
ing, as elſewhere in our courts; and they 
% may not be queſtioned as miſkenning in any 
„their plras; that is to ſay, if they have not 
declared altogether well; and of all their debts 
« which were lent at London, and promiſes there 
made, pleas be there holden, enen the 
juſt and ancient cuſtom. 

. « Furthermore, we do alſo grant, toward the 
„ amendment of the aforeſaid city, that all be 


otale ; ſo that our ſheriffs of London, nor 
* any other bailiff, ſhall not make any ſcotale: 
„and hold their lands, tenures or premiſes ; 
and alſo their debts, whoſoever.do owe them; 
and that no merchant or other do meet with 
any merchant coming by land or by water, 
with their merchandizes or victuals, towards 
the city, to buy or {ell again, till they come 
to he Lia city, and there have put the ſame 
to ſale, upon the forfeiture of the things 
brought, and pain of impriſonment ; from 
whence he ſhall not eſcape without great 
puniſhment z, and that none ſhew out their 
; wares. to ſell, who owe any cuſtom, till the 
cuſtom thereof be levied, without, great pu- 
niſkment,' and upon pain of forfeiture of all 
* that commodity, him that happens to 
« do otherwiſe : and that no merchant, ranger, 
« ought to be weighed or troned, unleſs by our 
« beams or trone, upon forfeiture of the ſaid 
© wares. 
F., Moreover, thoſe Abe dc of hea 
© cont or loans ſhall be due unto them, 


for the more ſurety of them upon the recog» 
< nizance of thoſe who ſhall ſtand bound unto 
„them in the. ſaid debts: fo as nevertheleſs, 
* that no debts be enrolled upon the recogni- 
<< zance of any perſon who is not there known; 
„or unleſs it be manifeſted concerning his pet ſon 
„ by the teſtimony: of ſix or; four lawful men, 
<< who n well for che debe 


#&4#% 


Byichd.aneaune dt . 


iſſues of divers paſſages 


By the iſſue. of the field. and bars of Smithfield 


By the produce of Queenhithe 


cuſtoms thereof 
By places and perquilites icin the city 


* thoſe towns 


— O—— 


and alſo, that the faid citizens” may juſtly have 


* or other, may buy or ſell any wares, which 
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| © as for the damages, which any may have of 
ſuch recognizances, if che ſame happen to be) 


nt 


: 
= 


2 oy of childwite and jereſgive, and from || 
«c 


may cauſe to be enrolled in our exchequer; || 


By the metage of: corn, and cuſtoms at Billingſgate | 
By the cuſtoms of fiſh, &c. brought to London- Aare — — 


4 7 
By toll raiſed at the city gates, and duties on the river of Thames, dea of the bridge 8 13 
By ſtallages, duties arifing from the markets of Weſtcheap, Graſs Chirche and Wool 
Chirchehawe, and annual ſcottage of the * . of London 


By the chattels of man forfeited for weng in. the city, contrary to the laws and 


By the produce of the Waidarii arid Ambizoi of Corbye and Neele; French merchants 


'grants a remil 


| Hy Mary of the GI 


8 or(the king's mcigh-bouſe) and land. | | 
y the amount of cuſtoms of all forts of eig. == TER * the 


„ falſly done under their names: And for every; 
66 — to be entolled in the exchequer, one, 
00 penny to be paid to our uſe, for the charge 
&© of ſuſtentation of thoſe which muſt attend to 
« ſuch enrolling: Theſe liberties, and free cuſ- 
<, toms-we grant to them, to hold tg them and 
e their heirs, ſo long as they ſbal}- well, and 
„ faithfully behave themſelves. to us and; gur 
* heirs, together with all their juſt and reaſon- 
% able cuſtoms, which in time of us and gur- 
* predeceſſors heretofore they have bad, as well. 
t for manner of p —— of their tenures, dehts, 
<* and promiſes, as for all other cauſes whatlo-. 
ever, concerning both them and the farms. 
— So long as the cuſtoms be not cont 
right, law and juſtice; ſavin In al 
— the liberty of the church of wine 
ſter to the abbots and monks of the ſame 
place, to them granted by the charters of us 
and our pr rs, kings of England: but; 
as touching our jews and merchant ſtrangers, 
and other things out of our foreſaid grant 
touching us or our ſaid city, we and our heirs 
ſhall provide as to us ſhall ſeem expedient. 
+ < Theſe being witneſſes; Richard king of 
&« Almain, our brother; Edward ao 
% ſon; Roger of Mortimer: Roger de Clif+ 
ford; Roger Leybourn; Robert Watrand; 
« Robert Aquiln. Mi. . Gifford our 
« chancellor; Walter de Merton; John 
« Cheſhil, archdeacon of London; John 
„ de la Lind; William de Aette, and 
others. Given by our hand at Weſtmin- 
. ſter, the twenty-ſixth day of March, in 
« the two and fiftieth year of our rei 
His majeſty, by the above-recited. c arter, 
Ron of all paſt offences, confirms 
all their ancient privileges except the chufing of 
their magiſtrates, and prohibits the foreſtalling of 
the markers, under ſevere penalties, 
Soon after this, his majeſty. iſſued his precep 
to Allen Souche the mayor, to preſent to him fix 
perſons eligible to the office of ſheriff, two of 


' whom, viz. Walter Harvey and William de 
Durham, were appointed to that ofhce by the 


name of bailiffs. 

The ſaid bailiffs having delivered to the king 
an account of the profits arifing to his wajeſty in 
the city for the ſpace of half a. year, we. ſhall 
ſubjoin it as a curiolity, as we find i it in Abs s 


= 1 5. 4. 

a 97 13 141 

4 2 75 6 10 

D abs 9: — 5 18 7 
7 

— c — — 6 

— 
"y . 

— — 17 9 2 

10 11 © 

— — Ap -—_ 0 2 86 3 
3 W 1 6 8 
Sum total 364 13 2z 

* 8 


In 
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In the ame year, 1268, a violent diſpute ari- 
ſing between the company. of Goldſmiths and 
that of the Merchant-Taylors ; and ſeveral othet 
companies taking part with one or the other, 
their Tee were at length ſo inflamed, that 
more than five hundred people, completely armed, 
aſſembled in the night, and engaged with ſuch 
fury, that many ths were killed and wounded 
of both parties: nor did the battle ceaſe, till the 
ſheriffs, having raiſed a conſiderable body of the 
citizens, ſeized ſeveral of the combatants ; thir- 
teen of whom being tried and convicted, received 
ſentence of death, and ſuffered accordingly. 

The year 1269 is remarkable for an uncom- 
mon ſevere froſt, which beginning in the month 
of November, continued till the month of Febru- 
ary, during almoſt all which time the navigation 
was fo totally obſtructed, that no ſhips could fail 
up the Thames, and foreign merchandize was 


CHAP .TE-R..XIL 


The death of king Henry III. and the commencement of the reign of Edward I. Animojities 
among the Citizens reſpecting the choice of a mayor. Orders for fixing the prices of provi- 
font. The Jeus forbidden the practice of uſury. The mayor of London of 
baſſador. An earthquake. The foundation of the convent of Black-friars. Firſt ordinance 


of the common- council of London. 


in London. 
The uſe of ſea coal prohibited, 


expedition to the holy land, he there re- 
, ceived advice of the death of his father, 
Henry the third, who departed this life at Weſt- 
minſter, on the twentieth of November 1272, 
after an oppreſlive and inglorious reign of more 
than fifty-ſix years. | 
On being made acquainted with the death of 
Henry, the young king immediately diſpatched 


P Edward having undertaken an 


letters to the mayor, ſheriffs, and citizens of 


London, in which he recited many injuries his 
ſubjects had ſuſtained from the Flemiſh ; he 
therefore ordered proclamation to be made that 

no Fleming ſhould be permitted to reſide in Lon- 
* on the penalty of forfeiting his whole ef- 
ects 


His majeſty likewiſe directed the magiſtrates 


carefully ro preſerve the peace of the city during 

his abſence, which he promiſed to make as ſhort as 

ſſible; and not having the ſeal of England with 

im, that of the king of Sicily was affixed to 
theſe diſpatches. ITS 

The citizens were ſo pleaſed with having been 

. honoured with theſe letters from their ſovereign, 


—__ 
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brought to London by land, from the ſeveral 


Jeus executed for diminiſbing coin. Letters 
granted to receive à toll for repairing London-bridge, 
Murder of Lawrence Ducket. The mayor degraded. Murders and robberies frequent in 
the city. Regulations for preſerving the peace of the city. Foreigners permitted to ſettle 
King Edward's brief relative to Bartholomew fair. 
to the mayor and aldermen in favour of the clergy. Edward by a charter confirms many an- 

tient privileges to the citizens. Prices of meat and poultry. Firſt recorder of London. 


* 


ſea- ports. 

In the year 1270 the rains were ſo exceſſive 
that the fruits of the earth were ina great mea- 
ſure deſtroyed, and the river Thames 
down and overflowing its banks in many 
did inconceivable damage both to houſes and land. 

The conſequence of theſe inundations were ſe- 
verely felt; for wheat raiſed to the enormous 
price of ſix pounds eight ſhillings the quarter, 
and the famine at length raged to ſuch an aſto- 
niſhing degree, that, if the authority of ancient 
writers may be relied on, many of the poorer 
people were reduced ta the dreadful neceſſity of 
eating their own-children. | 

At the latter end of this year many. people 
unfortunately loſt their lives, by the ſudden fall- 
ing of the ſteeple of the church of St. Mary le 
Bow, in Cheapſide. 


ointed an am- 


patent 
Extinction of the kings of Wales. 


Writ directed by the king 


that on his majeſty's return to England, he was 
received into London with the utmoſt pomp and 
magnificence ; the fronts of the honfes being 
aJorned with the richeſt tapeſtry and filks; the 
wealthy citizens ſcattered gold and ſilver amon 
the populace, and the conduits were ſupplied 
with a variety of the'moſt delicious wines. 

From ſuch appearances the public entertained 
hopes of enjoying great caſe and happineſs under 
their new ſovereign: but their pleaſing dream 
was ſoon at an end; for on the choice ot the next 
mayor, there aroſe ſuch a diſſention among 
as might have had the moſt fatal conſequences, if 
they had been ruled by a monarch more diſpoſed 
to arbitrary meaſures than Edward appears to 
have been. | 

In this caſe, however, the king only interpoſed 
ſo far as to appoint a cuſtos of the city, till the 
paſſions of the contending parties ſhould ſubſide. 
By this appointment the citizens to ſee 
the ill conſequences that might ariſe from their 
civil difſentions, as they might at any time fur- 
niſh the king with a plauſible pretence for inter 
fering in the government of the city. | 


1 
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® This ſum is equal to above fixty pounds 


— 


They 


for a quarter of wheat at this time! \ 
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They therefore utjanimduſly made choice of 
Walter Harvey for mayor, who was the very man 
that the populace had propoſed at firſt : but ſoon 
finding that Harvey was a man of bad character, 
they, in the year following, degraded him from 
the office of alderman, declared him incapable 
of being a member of the city council, and 
obliged him to give ſecurity for his good beha- 
viour during life: 

The iniquitous practices of engroſſing and 
foreſtalling, being now carried to the moſt enor- 
mous height, it became neceſſary to provide laws 
againſt all who ſhould be found guilty z. and in 
particular againſt the bakers who accuſtomed 
themſelves to make bread ſhort of weight, and the 
millers who ſold their meal by a ſhort meaſure. 

The legiſlator having paſſed laws for the re- 
dreſs of theſe grievances; the king iſſued his or- 
ders for the mayor and ſheriffs of London to en- 
force them, and to regulate the prices of the va- 
rious kinds of proviſions, - and particularly of 
poultry and fiſh, which were the articles that 
were chiefly engroſſed. Gef 263. (i 
By theſe laws the baker was to forfeit his bread 
for the firſt offence, to ſuffer impriſonment for 
the ſecond, and to be impilloried for the third. 

The puniſhment ordained for the miller who 
ſhould be convicted of 'offending againſt the ſta- 
tute, was to be carried through certain ſtreets of 
the city, in a tumbrel or duſt cart, expoſed to 
the contempt of the people. . 

In obedience to theſe laws, the magiſtrates of 
the city publiſhed an ordinance to the following 
purpoſe. ** By the command of the lord the king, 
„ and with the aſſent and conſent of the gentle- 
« men of the kingdom, and citizens aforeſaid, 
« it is ordained that no huckſter of fowl (or 
« poulterer) go out of the city to meet them 
& that bring poultry into the city, to make any 
« buying from them; but buy in the city, after 
04 the buyers of the lord the king, of the barons, 
a and of the citizens, have bought and had what 
4 ſhall be needful for them, namely, after three 
« clock, and not before.” 2 

After this hour the following proviſions were 
to be ſold at the undermentioned prices: 


—— 


"83019 - 8. d. grs, 
The beſt hen, at —— =—=— 0 3 2 
The beſt pullet at — — 01 3 
The beſt capon, at — 0 2 © 
The beſt gooſe, from Eaſter to Whit- z _ 5 
ſunday — — N. 
Ditto, from Eaſter to St. Peter ad vincula o 4 © 
Ditto, at all other times of the year, at o 3 © 
The beſt wild gooſe, at — 0 4 © 
The beſt young pigeons, three for 0:2 0 
'The beſt es at — o: 98 2 
The beſt cercel, at „ 6 
„ eee — 0 1 3 
The beſt idge, alt — 0 4J 2 
— 1 — ap Ae — 0 1 0 
The beſt larks, a dozen for 60 1 o 
The beſt pheaſant, t. ?: © 4 © 
The beſt boter, at — —— © 6 © 
The beſt heron, alt 6.0 © 
The beſt corlune, at — 0 3 0⸗0 
The beſt plover, alt 3 


5 * 
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| 
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: 


| 


« 


| The beſt freſh ſalmon, 


2 
87 

7 f J. d. grs. 

The beſt ſwan, at — 3 0 
The beſt crane; at | 29 2-291 S 
The beſt k, at 10 6 
—— coney, with the ſkin, at 0'4 © 
ne ditto without the ſkin; -at —— o 3 6 
The beſt hare without the ſkin, at o 3 2 
The beſt kid, from Chriſtmas toLent, at o 10 6 
Ditto, at other times of the year 0 6 0 
The lamb, from Chriſtmas to Lent o 6 „ 
Ditto, at other times of the year 0 


| The beſt barkey, at 


| Ditto, after ditto, twelve for, o 
The beſt Thames, or Severn lamprey, at o 
| The beſt buge, ſtock-fiſn, at 


% 


It was alſo ordained; © that no huckſter of fiſh; 
* [or fiſnmonger] who ſells fiſh again to others, 


go out to meet thoſe that bring or carry fiſh td 
the city, Be 12 


to make à foreſtall thence; nor have 
any partnerſhip with a ſtranger who brings fiſh 
from the ſea to the city: but let them ſeek for 
fiſh in their own ſhips ; and permit foreign- 
ers to bring it, and to ſell when they are 
come, in their own ſhips. Becauſe, by ſuch 
partnerſhip, they who are of the city, when 
they cannot ſell as they will, lay it up in cel. 
lars; and fell dearet than the ſtranget's would 
do, if they came without partnerſhip, and 
knew not where they might be harboured : 
nor let them buy any thing in the city, until 
the king's ſervants, &c. have bought, and not 
before three o'clock; And if they Who have 
bought fiſh, - ſhall come after three o'clock; let 
them not ſell that day; but let them fell on 
the morrow morning. And if they expect 
more, let the fiſh be taken into the lord the 
king's hands: and let them keep no fiſh, ex- 
cept ſalt- fin, beyond the ſecond day of their 
coming; which, if it happen to be found, let 
them loſe their fiſh, and be at the merey of 
the lord the king. [to fine them. ]“ 


66 
cc 


The order for the ſale of fiſh was as follows: 


The beſt plaiſe, at — 
The beſt ſoles, the dozen, at 
The beſt freſh mulvel, at 
The beſt ſalt mulyel, at 
The beſt haddock, at 


2 
. 
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The beſt mullet, at 
The beſt conger, at — 
The beſt turbet, at . 
The beſt dorac, at — 
The beſt bran, ſard, and betule, at 
The beſt mackarel, in Lent, at 
Ditto, out of Lent, at 
The beſt gurnard, at — 
The beſt freſh merlings, four for 
The beſt powdered ditto, twelve for 
The beſt pickled herrings, 8 
The beſt freſh herrings, before Mi- 
chaclmas, fix for ny 


* * 


c00000000n0000000)% 


— 


The beſt mulvil ſtock · fiſn, at 0 
The beſt croplings, three at 

The beſt freſh oyſters, a galloy for © 
from ma} 5 


—— — — 


O o ww O0 80 8 Uo me» 


to Eaſter at 
| P 


Ditto 
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* J. d. grs. 

Ditto, after ditto, at — 0 o 

A piece of rumb, groſs and fat, at o 4 © 

The beſt new pickled balenes, the N oO 2 0 

Ditto of the preceding year, t Sr 
pound, at — 

The beſt ſea hog, at —— 6 8 o 

The beſt eels, a ſtrike, or a quarter } 6s 

of an hundred —— —— 


The: beſt lampreys, in winter, N 5 
hundred at 
Ditto, at other times, the hundred at 
The beſt ſmelts, the hundred, at — 
The beſt roche, in ſummer, at 
Ditto, at other times 
The beſt lucy, at — — 
The beſt lamprey of Nauntes, at firſt 
Ditto, a month after, at 
The Thames or Severn ditto, to- 
wards Eaſter, at — 


— — 
* 


—— 
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In the year 1275, it was ordained by act of 


parliament, that no jews ſhould follow the prac- | 
| ſeized and impriſoned in one day; and of thoſe 
| apprehended in London, two hundred and eighty: 
of both ſexes were executed. 12 5 5 


tice of uſury, and that for the future all uſurers 


ſhould wear a badge on their breaſt, or immedi- 


ately quit the kingdom. 


In the ſame year the mayor of London being | 
appointed the king's ambaſſador beyond the ſeas, | 
his majeſty entruſted the government of London 


to four perſons of eminence who were recom- 
mended by their brother citizens. 
About this time a moſt terrible earthquake 
happened, which threw down many houſes and 
churches in London, damaged many others, and 
extended its dreadful effects to many other parts of 
the kingdom. = 
In this ſame year, 1275, Robert Kilwarby, 


commonly called Black-friars, which was erected 
partly out of the ruins of a part of the city wall 
taken down on that occaſion, and partly out of 
the ſtones of the tower of Mount-Fitchet, which 
was likewiſe pulled down to make way for the 
building the ſaid convent. * 

The king likewiſe commanded the citizens to 
ere a new wall, to run weſtward from Ludgate, 
behind the houſes to Fleet-ditch, and then ſouth 


as far as the Thames; and at the head of this | 
| taking him when he was not in the leaſt appre- 


wall to erect a tower for his majeſty's recep- 
tion, | 


king Edward granted the city a duty to be raiſed 


on ſeveral kinds-of merchandize for the ſpace of | 


three years; and ſent them the following lett 
ſoon afterwards. | 


„% Whereas we have granted you, for aid of 
«© the work of the 2 of our city, and the 
« cloſure of the ſame, divers cuſtoms of vend- 
« ible things, coming to the ſaid city, to be 


ic taken for a certain time; we command you, | 
e that you cauſe to be finiſhed the wall of the | 
e ſaid city, now begun near the manſion of the | 


— 
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_ According to an antient author, this was done by way | 
of ſneer, the prince having been told by a Welſh fortune- 


OS OO 000 0 


0 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, by licence from the 
crown, founded the convent of preaching friars, 


Towards the expence of completing this work, 


| © friars preachers; and a certain, good 


| by: of the ſaid cuſtoms, S. N NR 26... £3 
„ Witneſs myſelf at Weſtminſter; the oi 


| of markets in the city of London. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| and 
« comely tower at the head of the ſeid wall, 


„ within the water of the Thames there, wherein 


% we may be received and tarry with honour; 
to our eaſe and, ſatisfaction in our comings 
<« there, out of the pence taken and to be taken 


% day of July, in the fourth year of my 
«reg; e [ht 423001 11 


It was ordained ih che fifch year of this king's 


* 


. 


| reign, that no market ſhould be held on London 
| bridge, or in any. other place, except, ſuch as 


ſhould be by a commom council appointed. It 


vas alſo ordered that ne perſon ſhould go to 
| Southwark to buy wares, which, might- be pur- 


chaſed in the city. This is-the firſt ordinance of 
common-council relative to the order of holding 


In the year 1278, a great number of jews 


being convicted of clipping and diminiſhing the 


king's coin, the jews throughout England were 


London-bridge being in a very ruinous condi- 
— the Stine * the year Lee 
tters patent of the king, empowering the bridge 
keeper to receive a toll of all fuch perſons an 
ſhould paſs over it. ! | 8445 
In the year 1282 the Anſeatic company of mer- ' 
chants were called upon to fulfil their engage- 
ments with reſpe& to repairing - Biſhopſgate, 
which was in a very ruinous ſituation; which do- 
mand of the city being rejected by the company, 
the affair was carried by writ into the exchequer, 
and the company were obliged to perform their 
agreement. | 9 
In the ſame year, upon the cijizens paying t 
the king a conſiderable ſum of money, he granted 
them a pardon for every infringement they had 
made, contrary to their charters, to that time; 
and in the following year he granted letters pa- 


tent for the repairing and incloſing the city. 


This year, 1283, Llewellyn, the laſt Welſh 
prince who reigned in Wales, having loſt a battle, 
fled for ſafety to Bluith caſtle, where he was be- 
trayed into the hands of Roger le Strange, who, 


f henfion of danger, with a ftroke of his broad 


ſword took off his head, at the moment he was 

railing againſt the Engliſh.  -- baz 
"he head being directly ſent to Edward, be 

ordered it to be carried to London, and the citi- 


| zens. met the meſſenger who brought it, and con- 


ed him into the city with drums and trum- 
pets, and proceeded in grand cavalcade through 
Cheapſide, with the- head fixed upon a lande 
with a chaplet or circle of ſilver; * it was then 
fixed for the remainder of the day upon the pil 
lory in Cheapſide, and afterwards: upon the tower 
of London, crowned with a wreath of iry. 
A moſt intenſe froſt happened the winter fol - 


K 


— — _— —— 


| teller, that his head ſhould one day paſs through Cheapſide 


adorucd with a filver coxonet. os hy 
lowing 


to wear a moſt favourable aſpect, 
ö 


* 
don were deſtroyed by command of John 


jowing, at the breaking of which five arches of 
London-bridge were carried away. 


Ducket, having wounded Ralph Crepin in Weſt- 
cheap, (now Cheapſide) he fled for ſafety to Bow 
church, and concealed himſelf in the ſteeple ; he 
was, however, ſurprized in the night by Crepin's 
friends, who hung him up in one of the windows 
in ſuch a poſition, that upon an inqueſt being 
taken on the body, the jury brought in their ver- 
dict Felo de ſe, and he was accordingly buried in 
a ditch ; however, the murderers were at laſt in- 
formed againſt by 
ſelf in the church during the ſhocking tranſaction, 
and ſixteen men were hanged, and a woman, the 


was dug up, put into a coffin, and decently bu- 


I „* . 0 
In the year following the conduit in Cheapſide 
was built; and it was ordered that only an half- 


penny ſhould be paid for grinding a quarter of 
in Lon- 


wheat. | 

The ſame year the jewiſh ſyn 

Peck- 

ham, archbiſhop of Canterbury. af 

Ar a time when the affairs of the-city ſeemed 
z & diſguſt was 
unfortunately given to the lord treafurer by the 
mayor, who refuſed to attend to give an account 
of the meaſures taken by-him and the aldermen 
for the preſervation of the peace; and upon their 
attendance being inſiſted on, the mayor went to 
Barking church, where he delivered the city ſeal 
and the enſigns of mayoralty to Stephen Aſwy, 
and retired to the tower. KI | 

The treaſurer was ſo highly incenſed at this be- 
haviour, that he the mayor, together 


into cuſtody, and committed to priſon ; and Ste- 
phen Sandwich was by the king appointed cuſtos 
of London, in which office he remained only till 
the February following, when another perſon was 
appointed. poo 288 1 fa 45 1 
The pretence for degrading the mayor was, 
that he had connived at the unlawful practices 
of the bakers; and under colour of puniſhing 
them for offences, which every citizen knew had 


never been committed, for twelve years the city 


of London was without a mayor. 
The city ſoon felt the ill effects of being de- 
prived of its firſt magiſtrate; robberies, and even 


murders became frequent throughout the city and 


ſuburbs; which occaſioned the following regu- 


lations to be made. That no ſtranger ſhould 
* wear a weapon nor be ſeen abroad after the 
„ ringing of the corfeu-bell; that all taverns 


< and victualling-houſes ſhould be ſhut up after 


<* the ringing of the ſaid bell; that no fencing- 
ſhowld be kept in thecity ; that the al- 


* ſchool 
« dermen in their reſpective wards ſhould make 


| In the year 1284, a goldſmith, named Lawrence | 


a boy who had concealed him- 


perpetrator of it, was burnt alive: The body 
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and obtained leave ſoon after to diſpoſe of their 
goods without employing a broker, which was 
as advantageous to them as diſadvantageous td 


| the citizens; for before this time, they were 


| 


| 


| of courſe belong 


| lords, who were citizens, o 


obliged to keep in their lodgings, and theit land- 
ciating as brokers, 
were very great gainers, | 

The foreigners, however, making uſe of many 


| villainous practices, by which the fair traders _ 


were conſiderably hurt, many of them were ap- 
prehended and carried to ptiſon, and were obliged 
to pay large ſums for their enlargement. an 
In the fifteenth year of his reign, Edward com- 
manded the court of exchequer to be removed td 
Guildhall, at which time it appeated, that the 
citizens were five hundredandthirty-eight pounds; 
- ſhillings and eight-pence, indebted to the 
"Soy 
hn of the ſheriffs of London carrying a pri- 
ſoner to gaol in the year 1293, the mob ſeized ori 
the prifoner and conveyed him away; for-which 
offence, three perſons ſoon after had their hands 
cut off, at the ſtandard in Cheapſide, by the 
common hangman. — | 8 
In the 77 — 1295 Ralph Sandwich was again 
appointed cuſtos of the city, and a diſpute ariſ- 
ing between him and the prior of St. Bartholo- 
mew's, relative to the profits ariſing from the 
fair of that name held in Smithfield, the cuſtos 
inſiſting that as the privileges of the city were 
forfeited, all the benefits ariſing therefrom muſt 
to the king: the affair comin 


to the 3 of Edward, who was then a 


<« diligent ſearch for ſuch offenders, in order to 


bring than to juſtice ; that no 
and that ſuch freemen as were ſuſpected, ſhould 
t give ſecurity for their good behaviour: amongſt 
whom were Thomas Pywelldon and fifty-feven 
others, who were exiled for life. | | 

A great number of foreign merchants were 


about this time permitted to ſettle in London, 


perſon not free | 
4 of the city ſhould be fuffered to reſide therein; 


| and the follow! 
| cuſtos and ſheriffs of London, for that purpoſe : 
with many of the principal citizens to be taken | | FOIL 18005" | | 


en ³·Ü¹iÕ˙—⁰ 1 


Durham, he ordered that the controverſy ſnould 
be determined by the barons, and his treaſurer, 
brief was diſpatched to the 


« The lord the king hath commanded the 
* cuſtos and ſheriffs in theſe words: Edward, 
% by the grace of God, to the cuſtos and ſhe- 
riffs of London, greeting: Whereas the prior 
of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield, in the ſu- 
burbs of London, by the charter of our pro- 
genitors, kings of England, and our confir- 
mation; claimeth to have a certain fair there 
| every year, during three days, viz. on the 
eve, on the day, and on the morrow of St. 
Battholomew the Apoſtle, with all liberties 
and free cuſtoms belonging to the fair; a con. 
tention hath ariſen between the ſaid prior and 

ou the faid cuſtos, which ſue for us, concern- 
ing the uſe of the liberties of the faid fair, 
and the free cuftoms belonging to it: And 
hindrance being made to the faid prior by you 
the ſaid cuſtos, as the fame prior aſſerteth, to 
«© wit, concerning a moiety of the ſaid eve, and 
of the whole morrow beforeſaid ; concerning 
which, we will, as well for us, as for the 
foreſaid prior, that juſtice be done, as is fit, 
before our treaſurer and barons of the exche- 
quer, from the day of St. Michael next, fot 
one month. We command you, that ſufficient 
ſecurity be taken of the ſaid prior, of reſtoring 
to us the ſaid day the iſſues of the aeg 
fair, coming from the moiety of the aforeſaid 
eve, and of the whole morrow, if the faid 


prior cannot then ſhew ſomething for himſelf, 
* why the ſaid iſſues ought not to belong to — 
| We 


4 
* 
| 
3 


anctent rights and 
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« We command you, that ye permit the ſame 
« prior, in the mean time, to receive the foreſaid 
e iſſues, in form aforeſaid. And you have there- 
« fore this brief. | 
« Witneſs myſelf at Dunelm, the ninth day 
« of Auguſt, in the twentieth year of our 

« reign.” 


Edward having been informed, that ſeveral of 
the clergy had been committed by the laity to the 
Tun, a priſon ſo called in Cornhill, on pretence 
of their having committed crimes of which they 
were entirely innocent, he ſhewed his diſapproba- 
tion of ſuch meaſures, by directing the following 
writ to the mayor and citizens, 


« Edward, by the grace of God, &c. Where- || 


© as Richard Graveſend, biſhop of London, 
* hath ſhewed unto us, that by the great charter 
* of England, the church hath a privilege, that no 
5 clerk ſhall be impriſoned by a layman, without 
* our commandment and breach of peace; which 
e notwithſtanding, ſome citizens of London, 
«© upon mere ſpite, do enter in their watches into 
&« clerk's chambers, and, like felons, do carry 


| 


| ** progehitors, or to us, and ſo admitted mayor, 


<« ing of our progenitor or of us unto Weſtming, 
«*« ſter or London, he may be preſented to our 


„We, willing to ſhew more ample favour to the 


te them to the Tunney, which Henry de Walleys, | 


© ſome time mayor, built for night-walkers. 
« Wherefore, we will that this our command- 
«© ment be proclaimed in full huſtings; and that 
% no . 


ereafter enter into any clerk's cham- | 


© ber, under the forfeit of 201. Dated at Car- 


« liſle, the 18th of March, in the 25th year of 
* our reign,” | 


T he citizens being highly offended at this man- | 


date, a number of them afſembled, broke open 
the tun, and ſuffered ſeveral of the priſoners to 
eſcape ; for which behaviour they were peſonally 
puniſhed, and the city was fined twenty thouſand 
marks, which ſums the citizens were obliged to 
pay, together with three thouſand marks more, 
tor which they obtained full confirmation of their 
rivileges; for the king re- 
turning victorious from Scotland, and the citi- 


zens teſtifying their joy on the occaſion, he or- 


dered the aldermen, together with the principal 
magiſtrates, to attend him on Eaſter Wedneſday 
at Weſtminſter, at which time and place he re- 
ſtored them the power of electing a mayor; and 
Henry Walleys being choſen into that office the 

Friday after, was preſented to the king at Ful- 
ham, the Wedneſday following, when he was 
very graciouſly received, and next day ſworn in 
. the barons of the exchequer. 

A charter of confirmation of the rights and 
privileges of the citizens immediately followed 
the above act of royal favour, in which charter, 
among other things it is enacted, 


That whereas our faid citizens, by the char- 
* ters of our ſaid progenitors, have been ac- 
«© cuſtomed hitherto to preſent every mayor, 
« whom they have choſen in the ſaid city yearly, 
before the barons of the exchequer, (our pro- 
* genitor, or we not being at Weſtminſter) that 
e he may be admitted by the ſaid-barons as mayor 
« for us, notwithſtanding that, at the next com- 


* 


| © foreſaid, for ever; as by the aforeſaid char- 
ter (amongſt other things) more fully appear- 


« ſaid citizens in that behalf, do grant to them 


« for us and our heirs, the mayor of the ſaid 
« city, when he ſhall be choſen by the ſaid citi- 
« Zens, we, and our heirs, and our barans, not 
being at Weſtminſter or at London, they may 
e or ſhall be preſented or admitted to and by the 
* conſtable of our, Tower of London, yearly, 
e in ſuch ſort as before they were wont to be 
<« preſented and admitted; ſo as nevertheleſs, 
<« that, at the next coming of us or our heirs to 
«© Weſtminſter or London, the ſaid mayor be 
<« preſented to us or our heirs, and admitted for 
40 mayor, / 

„And alſo, we have granted for us and our 


&« heirs, to our ſaid citizens, that they and their 


e ſucceſſors, citizens of the ſaid city, be for 
e ever quit and free of pannage, pontage and 
* murage throughout all the realm, /and all our 


« dominions : and that the ſheriffs of the ſaid 


city, as often as it ſhall happen them to be 
« amerced in our court for any offence, they 
„ ſhall be amerced according to the meaſure and 
« quantity of the offence, as other the ſheriffs of 
% our ſaid realm have been amerced for the like 
* oe. 

„ Wherefore we will, and ſtreightly charge and 
&* command, for us and our heirs, that the ſaid 
„citizens and their ſucceſſors have all the liber- 
ties, freedoms, quittals and free cuſtoms afore- 
„ ſaid, and then may or ſhall uſe according to 
* our confirmation, renovation, and grants a- 


N | 


All which the king certified by the following 
brief to his officers of his exchequer : 


Edward, by the grace of God, Cc. to his 
* treaſurers and barons of the exchequer, greet- 
„ ing. Whereas, for the good ſervice that our 
e beloved citizens of London have hitherto done 
„ us, by our letters patent we have rendered and 
“ reſtored to the ſame our foreſaid city, together 
« with the mayoralty, all their liberties (which 
« city, mayoralty and liberties we have long 


«« ſince cauſed to be taken into our hands) to be 


had and held to the ſame citizens, according to 
« their will, as freely and intirely as they had and 
* held them on the day of the ſaid taking them 
« away, as is contained more fully in our ſaid 
“letters: we command you, that ye permit the 
„ ſame citizens to uſe and enjoy the liberties 
e which they have reaſonably uſed on the day of 


« the foreſaid taking, before you in the exche-- 


e quer beforeſaid, according to the tenor of our 
ce foreſaid Letters, Witneſs myſelf at York, 


the eight and twentieth day of May, in the ſix 


ad twentieth year of our reign.” 


The additional privileges granted in this charter 
are 1. The mayor elect is to be preſented and ad- 
mitted by the conſtable of the Tower of London, 
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in the abſence of the king and the barons. 2. To 
be free and quit from pannage. “ 3. To be like- 


wiſe free from pontage. + 4. And to pay no 


urage. | 
8 As onde to the mayor and ſheriffs at London 
accompanied this brief, 'commanding them to 
uniſh perſonally ſuch bakers, brewers, and mil- 
few, as ſhould be found guilty. of bad practices, 
and all malefaftors, who were detected in carrying 


| 


| 


fire-arms about with them in the night; and to | 
oblige millers to return flour according to the 


weight of grain given to them to be ground. 
15 the twenty ſeventh year of this reign, on the 


fraſt of St. Simon and Jude, Elias Ruſſel was 


unanimouſiy choſen; by the mayor, aldermen, 
and commonalty of London, into the office of 
mayor of this city, and was ſworn, accordingly, 
and received by the conſtable of the Tower, (by 
the king's writ, directed for that purpoſe,) with- 
out the Tower gate. l 

An act of common- council was paſſed during 
this mayoralty, by conſent of the king and no- 
bility, for regulating the prices of proviſions ſold 
in London, the butchers, poulterers, &c. having 
by fixing exorbitant prices upon their different 
commodities, greatly diſtreſſed the poorer ſort of 
the citizens: the following is the table of the 
prices the different ſorts of poultry were fixed at 


N 
2 


00s O O O een: 


A fat cock, at 
Two pullets, at 
A fat capon, at | 
A goole, at - 
A-mallard, at 
A partrich, at 
A pheaſant, at 
A heron, at 
A plover, at 
A ſwan, at 
A crane, at — 
Two woodcocks, alt- 
fat lamb from Chriſtmas to Shrovetide 
ne ditto for all the year, at 
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A celebrated antiquary tells us, that in the 
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"0 Panzage ſiprifies a certain duty payable to the king, 
ro — liberty of ſending ſwine or cattle to feed in any of 
is foreſis. | 


+ Pontage was a duty paid for liberty to paſs over bridges 


with horſes, carts, or other carriages or under them with I England, 


| 


3. d. grs. 
A quarter of wheat, at — 4 0 0 
A quarter of gtbund malt —— 3 4 0 
A quarter of peaſe —— —* 2 6 o 
A quarter of oats — 2 00 © 
A bull — — N. 
A cow , — — 6 o © 
A fat mutton — — 1 6 © 
One ewe ſheep —— — o 8.0 
A caponꝛ —— — 0 2 0 
A cock or hen — — 12 


| of 


bt 
thirtieth year of this king's reign, the prices of 
various ſorts of proviſions were as follows : 


In the year 1304, Geoffrey de Hartilepole, al- 
derman,' was elected recorder of this city, which 
is the firſt account of a recorder of London we 
meet with in hiſtory. 

The year following, the celebrated Scotch 
champion, Sir William Wallace, being taken 
priſoner, was, contrary to the laws of nature and 
of nations, put to an ignominious death in Smith- 
field for no other crime than defending his na- 
tive land againſt the attempts of an inveterate 
enemy. 4 | 

In the year 1306 the king conferred the ordet 
of knighthood on the young FI of Wales, on 
which occaſion the mayor, Ki ermen, and citizen 
of London, preſented his majeſty with the ſum of 
two — pounds. 

In the ſame year the brewers and dyers of 
London, and others whoſe 8 required the 
uſe of great quantities of ſea coals, burning great 
quantities of that article, the air was ſo infect 
the ſmoke ariſing therefrom, that the health 
the inhabitants was thought to be in danger; 
whereupon, at the requeſt of the nobility and 

entry, the king iſſued a proclamation, ſtrictly for- 
bidding the uſe of ſea-coals: but little regard be- 
ing paid to this proclamation, a commiſſion. of 
oyer and terminer was appointed, to puniſh the 
delinquents, who were fined for the firſt offence, 
2 bag their furnaces and kilns deſtroyed for the 
econd. | e 
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barges, boats, E which duty was 
uſe of repairing the ſaid bridges. 


t The term murage fignifies a duty paid towards repairin 
or building the walls of the cities and towns — — 


applied and put to the 
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CHAPTER Xl 


Edvard II. makes his public entry into London. Royal Mandate refpeffing the finiſhing the 
wall and tower near Ludgate. The king's debts diſcharged by the citizens. London ex- 
empted from being taxed as a royal demeſne, 'on lending the king a thouſand pound. Prices 
of proviſions regulated by parliament. Protlamation concerning the election of mayor and 
ſheriffs. The making of wheat into malt forbidden. Dreadful famine and peſtilence. The 

king's brief for revoking- the regulation reſpecthing the prices proviiont. The citizens 
Jined a thouſand marks for pulling down a mud wall. The city ſends repreſentatives to 4 
parliament held at York.” A frog wach kept night and day in London. The two Spen- 
cers, favourites of the king, baniſhed. A charter exempting the citizens from ſerving the 
king in a military capacity out of the city. Two thouſand marks extorted from the city. 


obliged to refigh the crown to bit ſon. 


| The Londoners join the queen's party, which being ſucceſsful, the king is taken priſoner, and 


AVING in the preceding chapter faith- 
fully recorded every material tranſaction 
reſpecting this city, during the reign of 
Edward I. we now proceed to that of his fon 


Edward II. who having married the princeſs || 


Iſabella, daughter to the king of France, made 
a ſotemn entry into London, in the year 1308, 
and was received by the citizens with a degree of 
Seaton and elegance, that ſufficiently teſtified 
heir loyalty, 

His majeſty being informed that part of rhe 
new city wall ntar Ludgare, and the Tower, 
which his father had ordered to be built at the 
extretnity of the ſaid wall, were not finiſhed; a 
royal mandate was immediately iſſued to the 
mayor and citizens of London, enjoĩning them to 
loſe no time in compleating the faid buildings. 
At the ſame time his aſſehly granted the fol- 
8 charter, which will ſufficiently. explain 
* FEdward, the ſon of king Edward, & c. To 
& all, &c. Whereas Gregory de Rockefley, our 
* mayor of London, and the other barons of the 
© ſaid city, at our inſtance, have commonly and 


Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and his 
aſſigns, two lanes, contiguous to his place of 
oy caſtle baynard and the tower of Mountfichet, 
4 to be ſtopped up for the enlarging of the fore- 
« ſaid place, and to encloſe them; while yet he 
&« ſhall aſſign a like way to them, and as conve- 
« nient for the commonalty of the ſaid city. 
« And we, - . l from the foreſaid 
4 mayor and barons of ſaid city, that the 
* ſaid archbiſhop hath already prepared a better 

way, and more convenient for the ſaid com- 


e the foreſaid lanes. In teſtimony whereof, &c. 
„ Witneſs myſelf at Weſtminſter, the tenth day 
of June, in the fourth year of our reign.” 


In the year 1311, the mayor and aldermen of 


London undertook to pay feveral debts which the 
king had contracted with the merchants in Lon- 
don, and others, for neceſſaries for the royal 
. wardrobe and houſhold, amounting to about ſe- 


venteen hundred pounds, and the king, in re- 


turn, aſfigned to them, the farm of the city, to- 


gether with other iſſues arifing by aids, tallages, 
&c. to the amount of that fum, * 5. 
In the ſame year the mayor and aldermen of 


London were made acquainted with the king's 


intention to tax his ſeveral demeſnes; and the city 
of London being included under that appellation, 
the magiſtrates were ſentTor by the privy council 
then ſitting at Whitefryars in Fleet-ſtreet, and 


_ aſked if they would fine for their ot raiſe 
the fom required by a pole-rax, and an aſſeſſment 
on their eſtates. | 


The mayor and his brethren defired they 


might be permitted to conſult the commonalty 2 
« unanimouſly granted to the venerable father || which 


for anſwer, that the king's demeſnes were liahle 
to taxation whenever his maze 
neceſſary ; but that the eity of London was un- 


doubtedly free from ſueh tallage, not only by the 


rights, privileges, and immunities, granted: to 
them by magna charta, and ſo often confirmed 
by other charters, but by their paying the king a 
ſum of money annually for the | ing, ans of the 
city : they therefore ſollicited the deferring of the 
ſaid tallage till the parliament ſhould meet, as 
they ſhould then have an opportunity of confer- 


monalty, than the foreſaid lanes were: we ring with many. of the nobility who were preprie- 


and our heirs, as much as in us is, Ao grant, 
ratify, and confirm the foreſaid grant. So that 

4 our ſaid barons of London, by oecaſion of their 
4 foreſaid grant, nor the archbiſhop, Hor his 
« aſſigns, on account of the ſaid changing of 
„ the ways, be accuſed or moleſted for time to 
© come before our juſtices itenerants at the Tower” || 
'« of London, upon cauſe of perpreſture made of 


cc 
cc 
* to the ſaid archbiſhop and his aſſigng, for us 
cc 
6 


— T 


tors of lands and tenements in the city. 


They were told that if they would lend two 
thouſand marks to the king, the tax ſnould be 


deferred, eee to their requeſt. The citi- 


'zens refuſec to agree to this propoſal; whereupon 

-commilſſiohers - were appointe 

Guildhall to aſſeſs the ſai hae. | 
ed t 


This circumſtance alarm 


e mayor and citi- 


zens to ſuch a degree, that they offered to lend 


the 


| 


to aſſemble at i 


9 
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the king a thouſand pounds, on condition that 
the aſſeſiment might not be permitted to take 
place till after the meeting of the parliament. 
This 3 being acceded to, his majeſty 
granted letters patent to the citizens in the follow- 
ing form: | 
„ Edward, by the grace of God, &c. To all 
« to whom the preſent letters ſhall come, greet- 
« ing. Know ye, that whereas our beloved the 
% mayor and aldermen, and the reſt of the citi- 
© zens of our city of London, have lately cauſed 
« to be lent to us a thouſand ds ſterling ; 
«. we, willing to fatisfy them, the mayor, alder- 
« men, and citizens, of the ſame ſum of money, 
« as we are bound, have granted unto them, that 
„ in the next aid to be granted unto us in our 
1 foreſaid city, or in the county of Middleſex, 
« or in levying money in the faid 

% for our need, for whatever cauſe next to be 
«c 
cc 


pounds to be allowed them, 


« We have granted alſo to the ſame mayor 


means cauſe to be aſſeſſed any tallage ſingly 
by poll, or in common u ' 
goods, chattels, lands anc 


cc 
40 
cc 
6c 
<6 
cc 
4 


tenements, or 


dermen, and citizens of the ſaid city, the 
aſſignments made before 


«c 
cc 


cc of 1 


year of our reign.” - 


*» 


On the ſame day that theſe. letters patent were || 
granted, the king iſſued an order, commanding ||| - 
that the aſſeſſors. of the county of Oxford hauld 
not aſſeſs the citizens of London trading to Hen- | 
4 
ks hs | 
In the year 1314, proviſions of all kinds were 
ſo greatly advanced in price, that the diſtreſſes of 
the poor were almoſt inſupportable ; upon which | 


the parhament interpoſed its authority, and fixed || << 


: 
: 
* 
.* : 
: 
4 


ley, and nat being inhabitants of the ſaid town, 
and paying ſcot and lot. x 4 


rents in the ſaid city, or ſuburbs of the ſame, | 
before our next. parliament, or to be levied 
upon them; ſaving always to the mayor, al- 


by us to them for | 
«© debt, concerning which they undertook to || 
ſatisfy us; as in our letters patent made to them 
thereupon more fully is contained: In witneſs | 
whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters to be | 
made patents. Witneſs myſelf. at Windſor, || 
the thirteenth day of February, in the ſixth | 
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the articles abovementioned at the fixed prices, 


| they ſhould be forfeited to the king. 


| 
| 
/ 


—— — 
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city and county 
levied, we will cauſe the foreſaid thouſand | 


| «6 
aldermen, and citizens, that we will no | 


h them, their | 


FI 
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prices of the ſeveral. articles here undermen- | | 
tioned : Sw 444 
£554 1 48 4 4 
The beſt graſs fed ox, alive, at o 16 o 
The beſt grain fed ox, at —— 14 0 
The beſt cow, at oO 12 © 
The beſt hog of two years old, at 0 3 4 
The beſt ſhorn mutton, at  — 0 1 4 
The beſt gooſe, at — 0 0 3 
The beſt capon, At — — 0 0 24 
The beſt hen, at — 0 0 7 
The beſt chiekens, 2 fr 0 0 13 
The beſt young pidgeons, three for 0 0 1 
Twenty eggs, alt— 0 01 


It was enacted, by the authority of the king | | 
and parliament, that if any perſon refuſed to-ſell || neglected to be made on the part of the 


"cc 


| 
| 


or ſeveral years paſt it having been a common 
practice with the populace to diſturb and interrupt 
the regular election of the mayor and ſheriffs of 
this city; the king, to prevent the like irregula - 
rities for the future, iſſued the following lettet by 
way of proclamation, Kid; a 
« Edward, by the grace of God, &c. to the 
mayor and ſheriff of London, greeting. 
Whereas by the chartets of our progenitors; 
kings of England, it was granted to our citi- 
zens of our city aforeſaid; that they, ſhould 
chuſe a mayor and ſheriffs from themſelves; 
when they would; and preſent them, we not 
being at Weſtminſter, to the treaſuter and 
barons of our exchequer, and there tb be 
admitted according to cuſtom ; and ſuch 
election by the mayor and aldermen, ane 
e more diſcreet perſons of the ſaid city, eſpe- 
« cially. ſummoned and warned for this purpoſe; 
hath been accuſtomed in former times: and 
now we have underftood; that ſome of the 
% popular and pi-biag ſort, making a conſpi- 
” my among themſelves, cauſing contentions; 
differences, and innumerable miſchiefs, day 
and night, in the ſaid city, and making 
among them clandeſtine conventicles in pri 
vate places, and being not called nor ſum- 
moned, do thruſt and mingle themſelves af 
their own accord into ſuch elections; and by 
threatenings and clamours hindering the due 
making of ſuch elections, endeavour to chuſe 
ſuch as for time to come may fayour their er- 
* rorsz that their wickedneſs, by defect of con- 
rous government, may paſs unpuniſhed un- 
, hy diſſimulation, by ſuch perſons ſo elected, 
to the hurt of our crown and dignity, and the 
ſubverſion of the ſtate of the foreſaid city, and 
the manifeſt oppreſſion of our citizens dig 
in it: we willing to provide for the quiet a 
tranquillity of the people under us, as we are 
bound, and to meet with ſuch malice, com- 
mand, firmly enjoining you, that, -before the 
time of the election of the mayor and ſheriffs 
next to be choſen, ye cauſe it be publickly 
proclaimed through the whole city, and firmly 
to be forbid, that none, unleſs he ſhall be to 
this eſpecially called or ſummoned, or 'is 
thereto, come thither at the time, nor 
.intrude himſelf in making the election, nor 
hinder it any way, under pain of impriſon- 
ment; from which he may not eſcape without 
our ſpecial command: and that the. foreſaid 
election be made by the aldermen, and the 
other more diſcreet and powerful citizens of the 
ſaid city; as in the ſame it hath been anciently 
accuſtomed to he done: taking notice for the 
future, that, if ye ſhall preſent any election, 
otherwiſe than is mentioned before, to the 
treaſurer and barons of our exchequer afore- 
ſaid, we will by no means admit them. Wit- 
neſs myſelf at Weſtminſter, the fourth day of 
« July, in the eighth. year of our reign.” . 
Proper application to parliament having been 
citi- 
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Eitizens, to prevent their being tallaged at the 
pleaſure of the king; his majeſty's want of money 
impelled him to take advantage of this circum- 
ſtance, whereupon he appointed commiſſioners 
to tax the citizens, of which he informed the 
ſheriffs by two precepts, iſſued in the months of 
October and November 1314. 75 

The citizens, to prevent this tax being levied, 
granted the king a loan of ſix hundred marks; 
upon which the tallage was again reſpited. 
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In the year 1316 there was an exceſſive ſcarcity | 
of corn in London, which being thought to ariſe | 


from the vaft quantities of wheat made into malr, 
an act of parliament was paſſed, ordaining that 
from that time forward no wheat ſhould be made 
into malt. Fl 

The mayor and aldermen publiſhed an order 
for carrying this act into execution; and another 
for regulating the ptices of ale, by which the 
ſtronger ſort was to be ſold for three halfpence 
the gallon, and the ſmaller at a penny. 


— — — — <_eom——_ 


The price of wheat ſtill continued to advance, 


till it was ſold at fout pounds the quarter; which 
roduced ſuch a ſcene of miſery and diſtreſs, that, 


if the ancient hiſtorians may be credited, ſeveral*} 


parents, attacked with the intolerable pains of 
exceſſive hunger, devoured even their own chil- 
dren, and the malefactors in priſon preyed upon 
each other : andehis calamity was ſucceeded by 


fuch a raging peſtilential diſorder, that thoſe who | 


eſcaped the contagion were ſcarcely numerous 
enough to bury thoſe who died of it. 


About this time it was repreſented to the king, | 
that the ordinance of the preceding year, rel- | 


pecting the prices of proviſions, was found to be 
very prejudicial, as it prevented the country peo- 
ple from ſupplying the city markets; his maje 
therefore revoked the ſaid - ordinance 
'of which the following is a copy. 


he king to the ſheriffs of London, greeting. 
% Although we lately commanded you, that in 
* each place in the foreſaid city, where it ſhould 
« ſeem to you to be the beſt expedient, ye ſhall 


ens, pigeons and eggs, ſhould be ſold at a cer- 
tain price; becauſe nevertheleſs we have un- 
derſtood, that ſuch a proclamation, which at 
that time we believed woulq be for the profit 
of the people of our realm, redounds to their 
greater damage than profit; we command 
you, that in the ſaid ſeveral places ye cauſe 
publickly to be proclaimed, that oxen, cows, 
hogs, ſheep, geeſe, capons, hens, chickens, 


able price, as was accuſtomed to be done, be- 
fore the ſaid former proclamation; certifying 
all and ſingular, that the former proclamation 
was not made by virtue of the ordinances late 
made by the prelates, earls, and barons, and 
nobles of the ſame realm, and by us accepted, 
nor was contained in them. Witneſs myſelf at 
Lincoln, the twentieth of February, in the 
niath year of our reign. als ar. | 


A mud wall having been erected by the order 
of king Henry III. without the tower of London, 
and within the wall of the city, the Londoners 


* 


by a brief, 


young pigeons and eggs, be ſold for a reaſon- 


cauſe it to be publickly proclaimed, that oxen, | 
cows, hogs, ſheep, geeſe, capons, hens, chick- | 


yoke; but compelled the magiſtrates to ſubmir 


look ing upon it as an unreaſonable encroachmerit; 
afſernbled in the year 1316, and pulled down the 
ſaid wall : but they ſuffered for their indiſcretion z 
for the king made this a pretence to extort a 
thouſand marks, which he compelled them to pay 
in the year following. | 

About the year 1318 the magiſtrates. of the 
city of London were ſo greatly favoured by the 
courtiers, and were ſo entirely attached to that 
party, that, indifferent about the ſentiments of 
their fellow citizens, they arrogantly aſſumed the 
fole right of appointing officers, and of continu- 
ing them in office as long as they pleaſed. 

They likewiſe impoled arbitrary taxes, in 
which they favoured themfelves, while they great- 
ly oppreſſed the lower orders of the people. 

The freemen having made frequent complaints 
to the judges itinerant at the tower, for a redreſs 
of theſe grieyances, but without effect, they at 
length determined to ſubmit no longer to the 


to the following conſtitutions, from a full cori- 
viction that the city would otherwiſe have again 
fallen a prey to the crown. | 


For the citizens of London concerning new arti- 
cles then made to be obſerved. 
The king, to all whom, &c. greeting. 
% Know ye, that whereas our beloved and 
<* faithful the mayor and aldermen, and other 
* citizens of our city of London, had lately or- 
dained and appointed among themſelves, for 
the bettering of the fame city, and for the 
common benefit of fuch as dwell in that city, 
and reſort to the ſame, certain things to be in 
the ſame city perpetually obſerved and had, 
inſtantly beſeeched, that we would take care 
to accept and confirm the ſame. BER. 
We having ſeen certain letters, patentwiſe, 
ſigned with the common ſeal of that city, and 
the ſeal of the office of the mayoralty of that 
city, upon the premiſes, and to us exhibited, 
have cauſed certain articles to be chofen ont 
of the foreſaid letters, and cauſed them in 
ſome things to be corrected, as they are under- 
neath inſerted, vi. As Bn ae 
* 1, That the mayor and ſheriffs of the ſame 
city be elected by the citizens of the ſaid 
city, according to the tenor of the charters 
of our progenitors, heretofore kings of Eng- 
m_ made- to them thence, and no other- 
wiſe. ; 
* . That the mayor remain only one year 
together in his mayoralty. 8 
1 4 That the ſheriffs have but two clerks 
and two ſerjeants; and that they take ſuch 
for which they will anſwer. | 
That the mayor have no other office belong- 
ing to the city, but the office of mayoralty ; 
nor to draw to himſelf the ſheriffs plea in 
the chamber of London, nor hold other 
pleas than thoſe the mayor, according to an- 
tient cuſtom, ought. to hold. | 
g. That the aldermen be removed from 
year to year, on St. Gregory's day, and not 
re · elected; and others choſen by the ſame 
wards. N | LITER ALS 
* 6. That tallages or aids henceforth to be af- 
“ ſeſſed for the king's buſineſs, or for the —_ _ 
1 nent 


/ 


* benefit of the city, after they ſhall be aſſeſſed 

„ by the men of the wards elected and deputed 

« for this, be not increaſed or heightened but by 
the common conſent of the mayor and com- 

monalty. And that the money coming from 

theſe tallages and aids be delivered into the 
cuſtody of four honeſt men, commoners of the 
city, to be choſen by the commonalty, to be 
further delivered by the teſtimony of the ſaid 
four men; ſo that they 5 inform the com- 
monalty to what profit, and for what uſes, thoſe 
« monies go. | 
« 7, That no ſtranger be admitted into the 
freedom of the city in the huſting ; and that 
no inhabitant, and eſpecially Englith merchant, 
of ſome myſtery or trade, be admitted into 
the freedom of the city, unleſs by ſurety of ſix 
honeſt and ſufficient men of that myſtery or 
trade he ſhall be of, who is ſo to be admitted 
into the freedom; which fix men may under- 
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fied in that behalf. And that the ſame form 
of ſurety be obſerved of ſtrangers to be ad- 
mitted into the freedom in the huſting, if 
they be of any certain myſtery or trade. And 


without the aſſent of the commonalty. And 
that they who have been taken into the free- 


vernment of our realm) contrary to the forms 
preſcribed z and they who have gone contrary 
to their oath in this behalf, or contrary to 
the ſtate of the city, and are thereof lawfully 
convicted, loſe the freedom of the ſaid city. 
Saving always, that concerning apprentices 
the antient manner and form of the ſaid city 
be obſerved: Rd | 

<« 8, That each year in the ſame city, as often 
as need ſhall be, inquiry be made, if any of 
the freedom of the ſame city exerciſe mer- 
chandizes in the city, of the goods 
not of the fame. om, by. calling thoſe 
goods their own, con to their oath, and 
contrary to the freedom of the faid city ; and 


loſe the freedom of the ſaid city. 
* 9. That all and every | 
berty of the faid city, and that would enjoy 
the liberties and free cuſtoms of the ſaid 
city be in lot and ſcot, and partake of all 
burthens for maintaining the ſtare of the ſaid 
city, and the freedom thereof, according to 
the oath they have taken, when they were ad- 
mitted into their freedom; and whoſo will not, 
to loſe his freedom. | 

10. And that all and one, being of 
the freedom of the- city, and living withour 
the city, and that either by themſelves, or by 


e their ſervants, exerciſe their merchandizes 


within the city, be in lot and ſcot with the 
commoners of the ſaid city, for their mer- 
„ chandizes, or elſe to be removed from their 
freedom. el i 

* 11. And that the common 
remain in the cuſtody of two aldermen and 
two others commoners, to be choſen for this 
iy 1 by the commonety; and that that ſcal 


% þ 
«c 

. 
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take for him, of keeping the city indemni- 


of others 


one being in the li- 


ſeal of the city 
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© be not denied neither to 
* moners, when they ſhall need it 
« they reaſonably 
&« mand: and that 


if they are not of ſome certain myſtery, then | 
that they be not admitted into the freedom, | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Wo 
poof nor rich cim / 
yet ſo that 
rove the cauſe of their des 
the putting to of the ſeal 
* nothing be taken. And that the giving of 
% judgments in the courts of the city, and eſpe- 
% cially after the verdicts of inquiſition taken, 
„ in caſes where inquiſitions have been taken, 
« be not deferred, unleſs difficulty intervene, 
« And if difficulty intervene by reaſon of this, 
« giving judgment ſhall not be put off beyond 
« the third court. | | 
* 12. That weights and ſcales of merchan- 
&« dizes to be weighed between merchants and 
« merchants, the iſſues coming of which belong 


« to the commonalty of the ſaid city, remaia 
« 1n the cuſtody of honeſt and ſufficient men 


: 


„of the ſame city, expert in that office, an 


te as yet to be choſen by the r to be 
«« kept at the will of the ſame commonalty; and 
that they be by no means committed to others 
c than thoſe ſo to be choſen, 5 
* 13. That the ſheriffs for the time being 
commit toll, and other cuſtoms belonging to 
their farm, and other publick offices belong- 
ing to them, and to be exerciſed by others, 
to ſufficient men, for whom they will anſwer, 
« and not commit them to others. And if any 


1 deputed by the ſaid ſheriffs to any of the 
dom of the city (ſince we undertook the go- | 


« aforeſaid offices, take undue cuſtom, or car- 
« ry himſelf otherwiſe in that office than he 


| 4 ought, and is thereupon convicted at the ſuic 


| 
| 


| 


— — — a> I — 
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they that are lawfully convicted thereof, to 


——— — — 


* of the Spe, on be removed now 
6 office, and puni according to his 
„ 14. Merchants, who are not of the freedom 
* 2.9 city, not to fell, by retail, wines or 
« other wares, within the city or ſuburbs. 
16. That there be no brokers hereafter i 
« the city of any merchandizes, unleſs elect 
« to this by merchants of the myfteries, in whic 
t the brokers themſelves may have to exerciſe 
« their offices; and at leaſt of this to make oath 


<< before the mayor. 
- 46 16, That the common _— in os 
are not o 


% city and ſuburbs, although 

the freedom of the ſame, be partakers of the 
« contingent burdens for maintaining the ſaid 
« city, according to the ſtate of it, as long as 
* they ſhall be ſo common harbourers, as other 
<« like dwellers in the city and ſuburbs ſhall par- 
© take, on the account of thoſe dwellings. 
„ Saving always, that the, merchants of Gaſcoin, 
„ and other foreigners, may, one with another, 
„ inhabit and be ured in the ſaid city, as 
« hitherto they have accuſtomed to do. 

« 17, That the keeping the bridge of the 
« ſaid city, and the rents and profits belonging 
« to that bridge, be committed to be kept to 
4% qwo- and ſufficient- men of the city, 
„ othet than the aldermen, to be choſen to this 
„ by the commonalty, at the will of the ſaid 
« commonalry, and not to others; and who 
m.j inc anſwer, thereupon to: the faid common- 
15 45 MWrir“ 165-2680 Ine bei 

« 18. That no ſerjeant of the chamber 
« Guyhald take fee of the commonalty of 
city, or do — unleſs one choſen 


— 


of 
the 
for 
this 


* 
\ 
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this by the commonalty of the city; and that 
the chamberlain, common clerk, and common 
ſerjeant 'F choſen by the commonalty of the 
city, and be removed __ to the will of 
the ſame city. 

* 19. And that the mayot and recorder, and 
the fore ſaid chamberlain and common clerk, be 
content with their fees antiently appointed and 
paid on account of their offices, and take not 
other fees for the aboveſaid offices. 
% 20. That the goods of the aldermen, in aids; 
tallages and other contributions, concerning 
the ſaid city, be taxed hy the men of the wards 
in which thoſe aldermen abide, as the goods of 
other citizens, by the ſaid wards. 


© Which articles, as they are aboye expreſſed, | 


and the matters contained in the ſame, we ac- 
cept, approve and ratify; andwe yield and grant 
them, for us and our heirs, as much as in us 


and reſort thither, to obtain the ſame, and to 
be obſerved perpetually. 


: 


Moreover, we willing to 


«a © 
LA 


is, to the foreſaid citizens, their heirs and ſuc- | 
ceſſors in the foreſaid city and ſuburbs, for the 
common profit of thoſe that inhabit therein, 


ſhew ampler grace [ 
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The populouſack and riches of London at this 


period may be judged of from the following cir- 


five times the number that was 


— — — 


* to the mayor, aldermen and citizens, at their 


«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
( 


profits of the ſame city, may, among them- 


upon their own goods within that city, as well 
upon the rents as other things, and as well 


«6 
<c 


ſhall ſee expedient, and leyy them, without 
incurring the danger of us or our heirs, or our 
c miniſters whomſoever. And that the money 


«* from ſuch tallages remain in the cuſtody of four | 
<< honeſt and lawtul men of the ſaid city, to be 


« choſen to this by the commonalty, and be laid 
«* out, of their cuſtody, for the neceſſities and 


« wi:neſs whereof, Sc. 


requeſt, have granted to them, for us and ou 
heirs, that the mayor, aldermen, citizens and 
commonalty of the commoners of the city, and 
their heirs and ſucceſſors, for the neceſſities and 


upon the myſteries as any other way, as they 


ing at this period fo entirely 


cumſtance ; for in this parliament it was enacted 
that this city ſhould provide and furniſh two hun- 
dred men, to march againſt the Scots; which is 


lied by an 
other city in the kingdom. "p - 2 : 
In the year 1321; complaint was made to the 
juſtices itinerant at the Tower, that the mayor 


and aldermen had preſumed to turn out ſome 
members of the common-councilat their pleaſures 


which was particularly inftanced in the caſe of 
Walter Henry, who was ejected from the com- 


mon- council becauſe he would not permit the rick 
to tax the 


poor, till they themſelves had diſcharged 
their arrears of former tallages. %..- 44 
Hereupon Sir John Giſors, a former lord-mays 
or, and ſeveral other perſons of conſequence; 
were ſummoned to attend the ſaid juſtices ; but 
conſcious of their guilt, they fled, and concegled 
themſelves till the affair was dropt. 
The two Spencers, favourites of the King, hav- 

| engroſſed his majeſ- 

s confidence, that he hy hs, the whale ma- 
nagement of public affairs to their guidance, the 
barons highly reſented, this unmanly conduct of 
their 7 and this occaſioned the ſummon» 


ing of a parliament to mect at London, to which 


| the nobility repaired with N number of 


armed attendants, who quar themſelves in 


| the ſuburbs, 


ſelves, of their common aſſent, aſſeſs tallages | 


| number of attendants, 


| ing the, whole. night, to keep the watch to their 
« profits of the ſaid city, and not otherwiſe, 1d | ing the, e er | | 


« Witneſs the king at York, the eighth day 


of June.“ n 
It is worthy of remark, that the articles aboye 

recited were afterwards added to the charters of 

the city, and confirmed by the parliament, in the 

| ſeventh year of the reign of Richard II. 

In this ſame year, 1318, the king ſummoned a 


— = — ͥͤ — — . ̃ ͤa — 


parliament to ademple at York, and ifſued. his | 


writ to the ſheriffs of London to chuſe two of the 
citizens to repreſent the ſaid city: but inſtead of 
two, they made choice of three repreſentatives, 
to whom, or to.two of them. they delegated the 
| power of acting for the pyblic good ia the ſajd 
patient.” 0.0 it ful 


- 4 = mY 


- 


| Ch th 
—_ — 


The ſentence of 
ſoon reverſed ; whereupon they preſented. a petition to 
king, ſetting forth the damages they had ſuſtai 
this petition it appeared that the real eſtate 


the 
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baniſhment againſt the Spencers was 


77712 


41 
1 
1 
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| 
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Spencer (If che authority of our ancient wtkers may be 1 


relied on) conſiſted of Sixty: three manors, and his per- 
„ ſonal of two crops of corn, one in barha, and. the other 


the ground; ip caſh, jewels, filygr and golden, uten- 


„% up g 
Ale ur thoulandgounds 3 armour for 290 nr, ye 


\ 


| 


preſerved, till the k1 


Hereupon the magiſtrates thought it prudent 
to guard againſt apy unexpected, yz by ap» 
P2900 905 of a chouſ: d 'Ejtizens, who 

ing com een watched the gates and 
walls of the city from four o'clock in the morn- 
+ by fix in the evening, when they were reliev- 
-n y _ ſame number, who kept watch during 
dba digt. „ 6... M12 Bac 

Beſides theſe, two aldermen, wich @ proper 
atrolled the ſtreets qur- 


uty; and the gates of the city, which were 
ſhut at nine o'clock at pight, were not opened till 
the next morning at ſeven... -' - /-.  ,, -» 

By this good conduct the peace of the city was 
gave permiſſion; to the 


Londoners to receive the barons and their army 


within the walls: and in a ſhort time after warde 


an act of pprpamens was palled, and ſigned by 
the king, by which the Spencers were doomed to 
perperu e e © en wt ed . 
This careful 95 ace of the city gave the king 
a great opinion of the fidelity of his citizens of 
Landon; and he had ſoon afterwards occaſion to 
put their loyalty ſtill farther. to the trial; for the 
governor of the caſtle of Leeds in Kent, having 
refuſed the queen a lodging in that caſtle, the 
king raiſed. an army confiſting ghiefly of Lon- 


. 
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* like engines, and the deſtruclion of his houſes, 30,000 
* pounds; the furniture of his chapel and wardrobe, 5,000 
pounds ; 28,000 ſheep; 1900 oxen and heifers; 120d 
« NG calves for = years; forty mares, with _ 
<<. theix foals for-two rears; $56  cart-harſes ; 20 $ 
6 $00 kids; 45 woof wits; bow Fegg; be Genter af 
„ beef; b muttons in laxder; ten tons of cyder,' and 
“thirty · ſu ſacks of wool ;. with a library of books“? 
a 14 
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doners, with whom he marched and ſummoned the 
caſtle to ſurrender : but the governor being re- 
ſolved. to defend its his majeſty belieged it in 
form, and compelled it to ſurrender at diſcre- 
i return for this ſervice, the king granted the 
following charter to his faithful citizens of Lon- 


don: 


« Edward, by the 


grace of God, king of Eng- 


land, lord-of Ireland, and duke of Aquitain; 


«« to all to whom theſe preſent letters ſhall come, 
«© greeting- | iy pe ad Nos 
6 — ye, that whereas the mayor and the 
6 men of the city of London haye, of 
6 — thankfully done us aid of armed foormen 
« at our caſtle of Leeds in the county of Kent; 
« and alſo aid of like armed men now going with 
« us through divers parts of our realm for divers 
« cauſes: we, willing to provide for the indem- 
* nity of the ſaĩd mayer and good men of our city 
„4 of London in this If, have granted to them, 
& for us and our heirs, that the ſaid aids, to us ſo 
« thankfully done, ſhall not be prejudicial to the 
« ſaid mayor and the good men, their heirs and 
« ſucceſſors z nor ſhall they be drawn into con- 
« ſequent for time to come. In witneſs whereof 
« we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made 
« patents. Witneſs myſelf at 
« twelfth of December.” 


Soon after the granting of this charter the ci- 
tizens made the [ok ei of two thouſand 
warks, towards defray ing the expences of a war 

inft the Scots ; and it is not improbable that 
hs fur was given in conſequence of receiving, 
the charter. 1 

But this friendfhip between the king and the 
citizens of London mu not appear to have been 
of any long continuance ; for the king having. 
been ſucceſsful againſt the barons, ang cauſed the 
carl of Lancafter to be beheadedʒ · he took ad- 


Aldermanſton, the 


* fight; unleſs, according to their ancient privi- 
* leges, they could return home the ſame day 
6& before ſun-ſer.”” arne 
The king, being greatly diſguſted with this 
reply, appointed Walter Stapleton, biſhop of 
Exeter, cuſtos of the city; he alſo furniſhed the 
Tower of London with military ſtores, and hav- 
ing placed thereiq his ſon, John of Eltham, he 
went into the weſtern counties of England to raiſe 
Saline ih Japitirnjs ture of the ki k owes 
the King, t 
and ejtizens received a pathetic — from the 
queen, entreating their ſpeedy and cffeftual aft 
ance in the great cauſe of liberty and their coun- 
rns letter from the queen being ſtuck Ne. 
the croſs in Cheapſide, many copies were | 
from it; and fixed in other parts of the city; 
whereupon the biſhop of Exeter demanded the 
keys from the mayor; but the populace,. detęr- 
mined to preyent the keys being delivered up, 
ſeized the mayor, and would have put him ta 
death, if he had not ſwarn an implicit obedience 
to their orders. They likewiſe entered into a ſo- 
lemn agreement to deſtroy the enemies of the 


queen, of all ranks and degrees, wherever they 
could lay hold of them, 


© The firſt victim to their fury was John Marſhall, 
a ſervant to the younger Spencer, whoſe head they, 
cut off without ceremony; and chen attacking the 
palace of the biſhop of Exeter, they ſet his gates 
on fire, carried off his houſhold goods, jewels, 
and plate; and purſuing the prelate, who was, 
going to take ſanctuary in St. Paul's, they over-, 
took him at the north door of the cathedral, . 
where they beat him in a terrible manner, then 
dragged him into Cheapſide, where they declared 
him a traitor, and having cut off his head, and, 
the heads of two of his domeſtics, they buried 
their bodies among the rubbiſh of a tower Which, 
the biſhop was building on the banks of the 


Thames. 


: 


vantage of ſome diſſentions which were ſtill ſub- 
fiſting between the citizens, on account of the 
laſt preſentment to the juſtices jrinerant, and made 
this pretext for ſeizing the liberties of the city, by 
which he extorted two thoufand marks for their 
redemption, ich was paid him in the year 
road Kt * n 
"The Spencers' being re-eſtabliſhed in the king's 
favour, the queen was ſo diſguſted with the aſcen- 
dancy they had gained over her huſband, that ſhe 

revailed on him to permit her and her ſon to viſit 

er brother the king of France; but her real in- | 
tention was to follicit aid to compel the Spencers 
to fly the kingdom. : 


n 


er majeſty was ſo ſucceſsful as to conclude a 
treaty with the earl of Hainault, in order to in- 
vade England ; of which Edward receiving ad- 
vice, demanded a ſupply of men and money of 
the citizens of London. | f | 


To this demand the Londoners replied, « That || 


„they would at all times revere their ſovereign 
lord the king, the queen, and the prince their 
<* ſon, the indubitable heir of the crown; and 
- their gates againſt, and to the utmoſt of 
<*Their power, reſiſt all foreigners and traitors ; 
«but that they were not willing to march out'to 


On the day following, the mob happening ta, 
meet Sir John de Weſton, conſtable of the Tower 
of London, they compelled him to deliver up 
the keys; and taking immediate poſſeſſion of that 
eee they diſcharged all the king's officets, 
ſet the priſoners at n and appointed John 
_ of Eltham, the king's ſecond fon, guardian of. 

the city and kingdom, | IP 

In a ſhort time after this tranſaction, Robert 
Baldock, the chancellor, was brought from He- 
reford, a priſoner, and committed to the biſhog's 
priſon : but this perſon being the real or ſuppoſed. 
author of moſt of the miſeries in which the king-,, 
dom was involved, the populace dragged him 
from thence, and 1 him in Newgate ; but 
in tha way thither they beat him in ſuch an 
unmerciful manner, that he ſoon died of the 
wounds: n 

By this time the queen's party was become ſo 
powerful, that the king was obliged to retteat 
into Wales to conceal himſelf ; but he was foon 
diſcovered and made priſonet; and the queen 
and her ſon Edward being received into London 
with every demonſtration of joy, the parliament. 
, ſpeedily aſſembled, and compelled Edward to re- 


- 


| pn the crown to the young prince, © 
gu cl n HA f. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


The firft charter of Edward III. to the citizens of London. The village of Southwark grante 1 
charter. Account of dreadful riots, with @ copy of the king's 


fo the citizens of London by 


letters for ſuppreſſing them. The king's letters to the mayor to Fry 
| er in Cheapfide. His majeſty's orders ręſpecting the puniſhment of regrators. 
vihons fold at very low prices. King Edward's third charter confirming the city liberties. 


the reigns of government, he, by the con- 
ſent of his parliament, granted the following 
charter to the citizens of London, 


« Edward, by he grace of God, king of 
* England, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aqui- 
« tainz to his archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, 
< priors, earls, barons, juſtices, ſheriffs, rulers, 
«© miniſters, and other his bailiffs and faithful 
« ſubjects greeting. 

„ Know ye, that we for the bettering of our 
city of London, and for the good and laudable 
ſervice which our beloved mayor, aldermen 
and commonalty of the ſaid city heretofore 
have often done to us and our progenitors, 
with the aſſent of the aforeſaid earls, barons, 
and all the commonalty of our realm, being 
called to this our preſent r at Weſt- 
minſter, have granted, and by this our charter, 
for us and our heirs, confirmed to the citizens 
of the aforeſaid city, the liberties here under - 
written, to have and to bold to them and their 
heirs and ſucceſſors for ever. 

« Firſt, whereas in the great charter of the 
liberties of England it is contained, that the 
city of London have all their ancient liberties 
and cuſtoms ; and the ſame citizens, at the 


1. a ſhort time after Edward III. had aſſumed 


time of St. Edward the king and confeſſor, 
and William the conqueror, and of other our 
4 progenitors, had divers liberties and cuſtoms, 
« as well by the charters of thoſe our progeni- 
6 tors, as without charter by ancient cuſtom, 
cc 
« the courts of our ſaid progenitors, as well by 
« judgments as by ſtatutes, were invaded, and 
« ſome of them adjudged; we will and grant, for 
« us and our heirs, that they may have the li- 
<« berties according to the form of the above-ſaid 
«« great charter; and that impediments and uſur- 
<« pations to them in that behalf made ſhall be 
« revoked and annulled. . | 
„% We have further granted, for us and our 
« heirs, to the faid citizens, their heirs and 
« ſucceſſors aforeſaid, that the mayor of the 
s aforeſaid city, which for the time ſhall be one 


&« of the juſtices to be affigned of the goal-de- 


« livery of Newgate, and be named in every 
„ commiſſion thereof to be made; and that the 
« ſaid citizens may have infangtheft and outfang- 


% theft, and chattels of felons, of all thoſe 
« which ſhall be adjudged before them within the 


« liberties of the ſame city, and of all being of 


— 


time of the making of the charter, from the 


whereupon in divers the circuits, and other 


Account of a 
at 


rioters. 


the liberty aforeſaid, at the aforeſaid goal to 
ebe adjudged. | 
„ And whereas alſo, by the charters of our 
progenitors, it was granted to the ſame eiti- 
zens, that they ſhould hold the ſheriffwicks of 
London and Middleſex, for three hundred 
pounds yearly, to be paid at our exchequer,. 
and they are charged with the payment of | 
hundred pounds yearly, every year to be paid 
at our exchequer, for the ſheriffwicks, contrary. 
to the form of the ſazd charters ; 1 
„We will and grant, for us and our heirs, chat 
the ſaid citizens, their heirs and ſucceſſors, 
may henceforth the aforeſaid ſheriffwicks hold 
for three hundred pounds yearly, to be yearly. 
paid at our exchequer, according to the tenor 
of the aforeſaid charters; and that they may 
be from henceforth acquitted of che did hun- 
dr ed pounds. 5 | ; | 
„ Furthermore, we have granted, for us and 
our heirs, to the ſaid citizens, that their heirs 
and ſucceſſors may bequeath their tenements 
within the liberties of the aforeſaid city, as 
well in Mortmain as in other manner, as of 
8 time they have been accuſtomed to 
8 | 
* And whereas in a certain charter of the lord 
Edward, late king of England, our father to * 
the ſaid citizens made (amongſt other things) 
it is contained, that the ſheriffs of the ſaid city, 
as often as they ſhall happen to be amerced for 
any offence in the court, ſhall be amerced ac- 
cording to the meaſure and quantity of their 
offence, as other the ſheriffa of our realm were 
wont to be amerced for like offences ; and the 
ſheriffs of the aforeſaid city, after the making 
of that charter, were otherwiſe amerced for the 
eſcape of thieves, than other ſheriffa were on 
this fide Trent, for ſuch-like eſcapes are 
123 only, as it is ſaid, one hundred ſhil- 
ings. 
on We will and grant, for us and our heirs, that 
the ſheriffs of the ſame city, which for the 
time - ſhall be in no ways amerced or charged 
for the eſcape of thieves in any otherwiſe 
than as other the ſheriffs on this ide Trent; 
and. that the aforeſaid citizens ſhall not be 
charged for the cuſtody of thoſe that fly to the 
« churches within the aforeſaid liberty, for to 
have immunities, otherwiſe than of old hath 
been accuſtomed to be. charged ; any thing in 
the laſt circuit at the Tower of London male 
or adjudged notwithſtanding.  .. .. * 
« And that the ſaid citizens may emove and 


tak 4 
= , S * 
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take away all the wears in the waters of Thames 
„ and Medway, ahd may have the puniſhments 
«© thereof to us belonging. 


* 


« Alſo we will and command ſtreightly, that 


„ all merchant ſtrangers, coming to England, 
.« ſhall ſell their, wares and merchandizes within 


.« forty days after their coming thither ; add 


« ſhall continue and board with free hoſts of the 
« {aid city, and other cities and towns in Eng- 
« land, without any houſholds or ſocieties by 
« them to be kept. | n 

« -And alſo we will and grant, for us and our 


« heirs, that the matſhial, ſteward or clerk of 


« rhe market of our houſhold, may not fit from 


% henceforth within the liberty of the aforeſaid” 


« city, nor exerciſe any offence there; nor any 
« way draw any citizen of the ſaid city to plead 
« ywirhout the liberties of the ſaid city, of any 
« thing that happen within the liberties of the 
« ſame ; and that no eſcheator, or other officers, 
% may, from henceforth, exerciſe the office of 
« the eſcheator within the liberties of the ſaid 
city: but that the mayor of the ſaid city for 
« the time being 
« eſcheator within the ſaid liberty; ſo as always 
« he take his oath that he exerciſe the ſaid office, 


« and that he anſwer thereof to us and our heirs, | 
ro do. And that the ſaid citizens, | 


&« as he onght ſail 
« from henceforth, ſhall not be compelled to go 
* or ſend to war out of the ſaid city. And that 
« the conſtable of the Tower of London for the 
time being, ſhall not make any prizes, by land 
« or by water, of any victuals, or other thing 
« whatſoever, of the men of the ſaid ws or 
going thence: neither ſhall or may arreſt, or 
« cauſe to be arreſted, the ſhips or boats bring- 
« ing victuals or other like goods to or from the 
« ſaid city. 33 1 
„And foraſmuch as the citizens, in all good 


«- fairs of England, were wont to have among 


<« themſelves keepers to hold the pleas touching 
e the citizens of the ſaid city, aſſembling them- 


« ſelves at the ſaid fairs: we will and grant, as. 


* much as in us is, that the ſaid citizens may have 
* ſuch like keepers, to hold ſuch pleas of their 
* covenants, as of | ancient time they had, (ex- 
«< cept the pleas of the land and of the crown). 


46 Furthermore, we grant, for us and our heirs, ; 


« That the ſheriffs of the ſaid city, for the time 


<« being, ſhall not be compelled to take any oath 


Hat oũr exchequer, but upon yielding up of 

e their accounts. N 
An whereas the ſaid citizens, in the circuit 

of Henry 


Ather, laſt circuit at the Tower of London, 


« were compelled, contrary to their ancient cuſ- 


< toms, to claim their liberties and free · cuſtoms, 
and thereupon” did claim divers liberties, - by 
<< the. charters of our ſaid” nee, and of 
other their liberties and free-cuſtoms' of old 
<« uſe and'cuſtom+;:} which faid claims do as yet 
G _ before us undecided. 5 


<6 


© ſors, may have the liberties and*free-cuſtoms, 
and may uſe them as of old time they were 
— Kr and that they may record their ſaid 


may do the office of the 


in the circuits holden in the time of lor 
and Henry, ſometimes kings of England, and 


and not as men of the city; and that th 


Stanton, and fellow juſtices of the 
0 lord Edward, late king of England, our fa- 


* We will and grant, for us and our heirs, 
<« that the ſame citizens, their heirs and ſucceſ- 


69 
liberties and free · cuſtoms, before us, out ju- 
ſtices, and other miniſters whatſoever, in ſuch ' 
“ ſort as they were wont to do before the ſaid 
* circuit ; notwithſtanding that the ſaid citizens 
in the ſaid circuit were impeached upon ſome 
&« like record and liberties, and free - cuſtoms, 
« aforeſaid ; and alſo notwithſtanding any ſtatutes | 
„or judgments made or publiſhed to the contra- 
* ry: and that to the allowance of their charters, 
* to be had before us in our exchequer, and other 
% pleas whatſoever, one writ ſhall ſuffice in all 
% pleas for every king's time: and that no 
* lummons, attachment, or executions, be made 
&« by any of the officers of us or our heirs, by 
% writ ot without writ, within the liberty of the 


| * ſaid city, but only by miniſters of the ſaid 
| © city: and that the ſheriffs of the ſame city 


* (which ſhall be toward the aid bf the fame of 


| © the ſaid city) may lawfully have the forfeiture 
| © of victuals, and other thi 


sand merchandizes, 
according to the tenor of the charter thereof 
“ made to the ſaid citizens, and ſhall not be de- 
« barred thereof hereafter, contrary to the tenor 
e of the ſame charter, 4 
And that the ſame citizens, in the circuits of 
the juſtices, from henceforth ſitting at the 
* Tower of London, ſhall be guided by the ſame 
* laws and cuſtoms, whereby they were guided 
T John 


others our , progenitors z and if any. thing in 
the laſt circuit was done or attempted, contrary 


[4 to their liberties and . free-cuſtoms, we will 
; 6c 


they be not prejudicial unto, them, but that 
' they may be guided as of old time they were, 
We have alſo granted, for us and our heirs, 
that the ſame citizens from henceforth, in and 


“ towards ſubſidies, grants and contributions 


'« whatſocyer to be made to the uſe of us or our 
heirs, ſhall be taxed and contributary with the 
commonalty of our realm, as common perſons, 
be 
« quit of all other tallages; and that the — 
„of the ſaid city ſhall not be taken into the 
hands of us or our heirs for any perſonal treſ- 
<< paſs or judgment of any miniſter of the ſaid 
city: neither ſhall a keeper inthe ſaid city for 
that occaſion be deputed, but the ſame miniſter 
„ ſhall be puniſhed according to the quality of 
a GATOS | 
And that no purveyor and taker, officer, and 
other miniſter of us and our heirs, or of any 
„ other, ſhall make any prizes in the ſaid city, 
or without, of the of the citizens of the 
« ſaid city, contrary to their will and pleaſure; 
« unleſs immediately they make due payment for 
the ſame, or elſe may have reſpite thereof with 
„ the good will of the ſeller: and that no price 
„ be made of the wines of thoſe citizens, by any 
* the citizens, of us or our heirs, or otherwi 
« againſt their wills; that is to ſay, of one ton 
« before the maſt and behind it: nor by any 
* Other means: but ſhall be quit thereof for 
te ever, | | 


Furthermore, we forbid that any officer of 
5 us or our heirs, ſhall merchandize, by himſelf 
% or others, within the faid city, or without, of 
any thing MM their offices. 


« Alſo 
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« Alſo we grant, that the lands and tene- 
ments (lying without) of the ſaid cirizegs, 
which have been, or hereafter ſhall be, mi- 
niſters of the ſaid city, be bound to keep the 
ſaid city harmleſs, againſt us and our heirs, of 
thoſe things which concern their offices, as their 
tenements be within the ſaid city : and that no 
market ſhall be henceforth granted, by us or 
our heirs, to any within ſeven miles in circuit 
of the ſaid, city. And that all inquifitions, 
from henceforth to be taken by our juſtices or 
miniſters of the ſaid city, ſhall be taken in St. 
Martin's [le Grand] in London, and not elſe- 
where; except the inquiſitions to be taken in 
the circuits at the Tower of London ; and for 
the goal delivery of Newgate: and that none 
of the freemen of the ſaid city, ſhall be im- 
pleaded or troubled at our exchequer, or elſe- 


which touch us and our heirs: herefore we 
will and ftreightly command, for us and our 
heirs, that the ſaid citizens, their heirs and 
ſucceſſors, have all their liberties and free- 
cuſtoms, and the ſame may uſe and enjoy for 
ever, in form aforeſaid. Given at Weſtminſter, 
the 6th of March, in the firſt year of our 
reign.” | 


By this charter all the antient rights and im- 
munities of the citizens are confirmed; and a 
grant is made of the following additional privi- 
leges ; viz. The mayor of London to be one of 
the judges to fit on the trial of priſoners confined 


in Newgate.—The citizens to enjoy the right of 


infang- heft, that is the privilege of trying a 
thief or robber, apprehended within the juriſdic- 
tion of the city; and of outfang-theft, which is 
the liberty of reclaiming a citizen taken in any 
other place, in order to bring him to his trial 
within the city :—a right to the goods and 
chattels of all felons convicted within the juriſ- 
diction of the city :—a remiſſion of three hun- 
dred pounds a year, which had been ny il- 
legally extorted from the city for the fee- farm 


where, by bill; except it be by thoſe things 


| 


et 
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diſturbers of the public peace, the king, at the 
time of granting the above-recited charter to the 
citizens, granted them likewiſe the following: 


© Edward, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
land, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitain ; 
to all to whom theſe preſent letters ſhall come, 
greeting. | | 1 | 
Know ye, that whereas our well-beloved, 
the citizens of the city of London, by their 
petition exhibited before us and our council, in 
our preſent parliament at Weſtminſter aſſem- 
bled, have given us to underſtand, that felons, 
thieves, and other malefactors, and diſturbers 
of the peace, who, in the faid city and elſe- 
where, have committed manſlaughters, rob- 
beties, and divers other felonies, privily de- 
parting from the ſaid city, after thoſe felonies 
committed, into the village of Southwark, 
where they cannot be attached by the miniſters 
of the ſaid city, and there are openly received: 
and ſo for default of due puniſhment are more 
bold to commit ſuch felonies: and they have 
beſeeched us, that, for the confirmation of our 
peace within the ſaid city, bridling the naughti - 
neſs of the faid malefactors, we would grant 
unto them the ſaid village, to have to them, 
their heirs and ſucceſſors, for ever, for the 
farm and rent therefore yearly due to us, to be 
yearly paid at our exchequer : We, having con- 
ſideration to the premiſes, with the aſſent of 
the prelates, earls, barons, and commonalty, 
being in our preſent parliament aforeſaid, have. 
granted, for us and our heirs, to the ſaid citi- 
zens, the ſaid village of Southwark, with the 
appurtenances, to have and to hold, to them 
and their heirs and ſucceſſors, citizens of the 
faid city, of us and our heirs for ever, to pay 
to us by the year, at the exchgquer of us and 
our heirs for ever, at the accuſtomed times, 
the farms therefore due and accuſtomed : In 
witneſs whereof, we have cauſed theſe our 
letters to be made patents. Witneſs myſelf at 
% Weſtminſter, the ſixth day of March, in the 
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rend of the county of Middleſex, in violation of 

ancient charters :—the privilege of deviſing lands 
in mortmain:—the ſheriffs of London and Mid- | 
dleſex to be amerced no otherwiſe than other | 
ſheriffs ſouth of the river Trent :—foreign mer- | and their heirs for ever: but it does not appear 
chants obliged to ſell their merchandize within that it anſwered the end propoſed by the grant; 
forty days, to prevent an advance in the prices:— || for in the following year there was a very dan- 
the citizens not to be chargeable with the cuſtody || gerous inſurreCtion in the city, which being began 
of ſuch as take ſanftuary :—an exemption from || by a number of people of various profeſſions, 
the authority of the king's marſhal, ſteward, and || they were joined by a crew of execrable villains, - 
clerk of the houſhold :—the mayor of London || who ſtrolled about the ſtreets with ſwords and 
made perpetual eſcheator :—permifſion for the |] bucklers, beating and wounding thoſe they met, 
Londoners to hold a court of pye-powder, in all || and ſometimes even perpetrating murder. 

| country fairs :—the citizens exempted from all | Theſe outrages occaſioned the king's iſſuing a 

* tallages, except being aſſeſſed in common with writ directed to the mayor and ſheriffs of London, 


e firſt year of our reign,” 


By this charter we find that the village of 
Southwark is granted to the citizens of London, 


their fellow ſubjects :—the liberties of the city || for the apprehending and proſecuting all rioters 
not to be ſeized for a perſonal offence, or iniqui- || but this proving ineffectual, the king ſent a letter 
tous judgment of any of its magiſtrates :—none || to the mayor and ſheriffs, a copy of which is as 
of the king's purveyors to rate any ſort of goods || follows. | 1 a 
belonging to the citizens, or to deal in any kind 
of merchandize within the city :—and, laſtly, 
that no market be held within feven miles of 
London, 

The village of Southwark being, about this 
time, the general rendezvous of thieves and other 


The king to the mayor and ſheriffs of Lone 
don, greeting. Whereas it is given us to under- 
ſtand, that very many evil doers, and diſturb- 
ers of our peace, have made divers riats, - 
* confederacies, and-unlayful conventicles, with- 

PTC re ee 


— 
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in the aforeſaid city, and ſuburbs thereof, ſince | 
we have taken the government of our realm, 


and do wander about and run here and there, 
beating, wounding, and miſuſing the people, 


ing others of their s and poſſeſſions; and 
taking and impriſoning others; as well of the 
city and ſuburbs, as thoſe that come to the 
ſaid city and ſuburbs about their buſineſs, and 
detaining them in priſon, until they have made 
them give fines and redemptions; and com- 
mitting other miſdemeanors, and not deſiſting 
daily to commit them, to the breach of our 
peace, and the terror of our people in thoſe 
parts, and manifeſtly tending to commotion : 
We, willing to have ſuch malefactors puniſhed, 


kept, as we are bound to do by our oath, com- 
mand you, that by the oath of honeſt men, in 
your bailiffwick, ye diligently ehquire of the 


that knowingly receive and maintain them, 
and find out the truth concerning other articles, 
* more fully touching the premiſes. And all 
i thoſe, whom thereupon it ſhall — 4 * to be 
« judged, and all thoſe whom ye ſhall find doing 
« ſuch things, as are premiſed, ye cauſe, with- 
<« out delay, to be taken, and to be ſafely kept 
in our priſon, until ye ſhall have farther com- 


mand from us thereupon : and that ye fo be- 


cc 
cc 
«6 
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and lewdneſſes aforeſaid, may not happen there 
any more: whereby we might take heavily of 
« you, as of them to whom we have committed 
the cuſtody of the ſaid city, under the danger 
„ that is incumbent. In witneſs whereof, &c.” 


The mayor and ſheriffs of this city, being re- 
ſolved to enforce that obedience which the king 
had by the above-recited writ required, immedi- 
ately apprehended a conſiderable number of the 
offenders; in conſequence of which his majeſty 
ſent the following letter to the judges, mayor, &c. 
for the ſpeedy proſecution of the delinquents. 


« To Oliver de Ingham, John Matravers, 


and wickedly killing ſome of them, and ſpoil- | 


names of the aforeſaid malefactors, and of them | 


eo? a word Ui wor foil wang} 130, 71 
reigh Eourts being arrived in England, the king 


treated his illaſtrious viſitors with a ſolemn tour- 
nament, of thitteen knights on a ſide, which was 


| exhibited between the ends of Queen · ſtreet and 
Wood - ſtreet in Cheapſide. 


On this occaſion, the ſtreet was covered with 
ſand, to prevent the horſes ſlipping down, .and a 
grand ſcaffold, in the form of a tower, was erected 

r the accommodation of the queen, and the 

adies of her majeſty's train; but during the ex- 
hibition this building fell ſuddenly down, though 
happily, the ladies received no other, injury than 
being dreadfully frightened. © His majeſty, how- 
ever, would have ſeverely puniſhed the builder 


| for his careleſsneſs, had not the queen, with great 


| humanity, interceded in his behalf, and obtained 
and the tranquillity of our people inviolably | 


In the year abovementioned, the practice of 
adulterating wines being carried to ſuch a height 


| as to endanger the health of his majeſty's ſubjects, 


an order was iſſued to the mayor and ſheriffs, di- 


| reCting them in the king's name, to make public 
| proclamation, that no perſon ſhould preſume in 


any manner to mingle ſuch wines, nor to ſell 
* any mixed, but good and pure; and co puniſh 
the offenders by levying a forfeit upon them 


for the uſe of the king.“ 


The meaſures which had been heretoforetaken, 
for the puniſhment of the deſperadoes who wound- - 


| ed, robbed and murdered people in the ſtreets, 


have yourſelves in this behalf, that the damages | 


_ CCC 


being found inſufficient to reſtrain the horrid 
practices of theſe daring offenders, the king iſſued 
a proclamation, ſtrictly enjoining that © no per- 
<« ſon ſhould preſume to wear any coat of plate, 
© or any weapon whatever, in the city of Lon- 
don, or town of Weſtminſter, or in the ſuburbs 


thereof, upon pain of forfeiting all his poſſeſ- 


© John de Stoner, Robert de Mabbethorpe, and | 


John de Grantham; to the mayor, &c. 
e aſmuch as our city of London is our chamber; 
% and, on that account, the men Of the ſaid city 
* of London are more firmly obliged to the de- 
fence of our perſon, and conſervation of our 
rights; we more heavily bearing the premiſes, 
and willing that they be puniſhed, as it is fit, 
have commanded you our ſaid mayor and ſheriffs 


ye ſhould find culpable by the ſame inquiſition, 
and keep them ſafe, until ye ſhould have ſome 
further command thereupon from us. And 
becauſe the premiſes do ſpecially touch us, and 
the ſtate of our crown, willing to determine 
the ſaid inquiſitions, and all other things touch- 
ing the premiſes, according to the exigence of 


* made by the ſame inquiſitions, &c.“ 


of London, that ye ſhall enquire diligently } 
of the premiſes, and ſhould take thoſe whom 


law, we have aſſigned you our juſtices to hear | 
and determine the inquiſitions and indictments + 
il. 


In the year 1329, ſeveral ambaſſadors from fo- “ time who act againſt right, and reform all 


For- 


* ſions.” 


In the ſpring of the year 13 35, there fell ſuch - 


exceſſive rains, that the corn was rotted in the 


ground, ſo that the following harveſt was fo en- 


tremely bad as to cauſe a general ſcarcity, which 
raiſed proviſions to an enormous price. | 
Beſides this misfortune, the prices were likewiſe 
greatly advanced by the regrators, and of thoſe 
who ſold by defective weights and meaſures. 
Hereupon the king, with the advice of his coun- 
cil, ſent a ſevere reprimand to the mayor and 
ſheriffs of London, For having been ſo inattentive 


to the welfare of the city, as not to provide a pro- 


per ſtore of proviſions againſt a time of ſcarcity. 
He likewiſe cenſured them for paying ſo little 
regard to their oaths, as to permit the ſale of 


| bread, wine, beer, and other articles at ſuch 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


high prices, and. for not puniſhing thoſe who 
made uſe of bad weights and meaſures, 

His majeſty alſo ſtrictly enjoined the mayor, on 
the penalty of his whole fortune, immediately to 
ſummon the aldermen and other citizens, to de- 
bate upon and fix the prices of all kinds of pro- 
viſions, - with proper regard to the prime coſt of 
the reſpective articles. At the ſame time the 
king ſent the following charge to the mayor of 
the city : L 


« That your oath as mayor remain inviolable, 
you chaſtize and puniſh all from time to 


< other 
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« other things which you ſhall know to be re- 
« pugnant to the good government of the ſaid | 
ce city and ſuburbs ; that, by your diligence ex- 
hibired in this behalf, the city may be reduced 
to its due ſtate, and exceſſive regrators wholly 
taken away : and that you publicly proclaim 
all and fingular the premiſes in the forelaid | 
city and ſuburbs, in the accuſtomed places. 
but if they ſhould not appoint a ſpeedy reme- | 
&« (dy for all theſe exceſſes, that then the grieved | 
« ſhould complain thereof to him and his coun- 
« cil; and ke, in that defect, would cauſe a 
* remedy to be applied to theſe exceſſes without 
« delay.” ih 255 5 


In obedience to the royal command, meaſures 
were immediately taken to fix the prices of pro- | 
viſions; and a great ſcarcity of money ariſing | 
from the large ſums which had been levied on oc- |, 
caſion of a war with the Scots, the proviſions un- 
dermentioned were ſold at the following low 
rates: 


The beſt wheat, the quarter, at 
The beſt ox, at 
The beſt ſheep, at 
The beſt pigeons, ſix for 
The beſt gooſe, at 
The beſt pig, at 
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Certain privileges having been granted to 
foreigngrs reſiding in London, the citizens began 
to be alarmed for fear their rights and immunities 
ſhould be invaded ; upon which the king, to eaſe 
their aprehenſions, granted them the following 
charter: 


Edward, by the grace of God, king of | 
% England, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitain, 
&* to all to whom theſe preſent letters ſhall come, 
« greeting. 1 5 | 5 

* Know ye, whereas in our parliament at York 
t holden the morrow after the aſcenſion of our 
« Lord, in the ninth year of our reign, it was 
e enacted, that all merchant ſtrangers and Eng- 


„ liſh-born, and every of them, of what eſtate 
cc 


— 


— 


or condition ſoever, who would buy or fell | 
corn, wine, powderable wares, fiſh or other | 
victuals, wool, cloth, Wares, Or other vend- | 
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ſea, fairs, markets, or other places in the 


might, without impediment, freely ſell the 


enemies to us and our realm only excepted 


granted, for us and our heirs, that the citizens 
of the ſaid city, their heirs and ſucceſſors, may 


ible things whatſoever, whereſoever they were, 
either in cities, towns, boroughs, ports of the 


realm, whether within liberties or without, 


ſame victuals or wares to whom they pleaſed, 
as well to foreigners as to Engliſh born; the 


notwithſtanding the charters of libertics to any 
cities or places aforeſaid granted to the 1 
or cuſtom or. judgment upan the ſaid charters, 
as in the aforeſaid ſtatute is more plainly con- 
tained: yet, nevertheleſs, becauſe in the ſta- 
tutes as well in our ſaid parliament, as in other 
p of our progenitors, ſometimes 
Kings of England, made by us and our proge- 
nitors, with the common conſent of the pre- 
lates, earls, barons, and commo of our 
realm, it was granted and eſtabliſhed, that the 
great charter of the liberty of England, in all 
and ſingular its articles, ſhould be maintained 
and firmly obſerved. And in the ſame charter, 
amongſt other things it is contained, that the 
city of London may have its ancient liberties 
and free-cuſtoms unhurt: and it hath been the 
intent and meaning, as well of us as our pro- 
genitors, and yet is, that the ſaid great charter, 
in all the articles thereof, may be ſtill obſerved; 
and that by pretext of the ſaid ſtatute, or any 
other, nothing ſhall. be done to the prejudice 
or infringmenr of the ſaid charter, or of any 
article therein contained, or of the ancient li- 
berties or cuſtoms of the ſaid city, may be un- 
juſtly burdened, touching their ſaid liberties 
and free-cuſtoms, contrary to ſuch, intent, with 
the conſent of the prelates, earls, and barons, 
aſſiſlant with us in this our parliament, have 


have all their liberties and free cuſtoms unhurt 
and whole, as before theſe times, they more 
freely had the ſame; the aforeſaid ſtatute for 
the ſaid merchants made to the hurt of the li- 
berties and, cuſtoms of the ſaid city notwith- 
ſtanding.” In witneſs whereof we have cauſed 
theſe our letters to be made patents, Witneſs 
myſelf at Weſtminſter, the 26th day of March, 
in the 11th year of our reign.” 
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CHAPTER XV. - 


thouſand marks advanced by the city. Commiſſion iſſued to the citizens for Fe 
1 e. A battle between the Fiſhnongers and Skinners. Two rioters beheaded. 
X P ed to the citizens. The kings judges not permitted to fit in the city. A gene- 
ral pardon granted to the citizens. Writ to compel all citizens having {40 per annum to 
take upon them the order of knighthood. The ſheriffs anſwer to this writ. Orders reſpect- 
ing the choice of a mayor in future. Proclamation enjoining leprous perſons to depart the 
city. A dreadful plague in London, by which the price of provifions is greatly reduced. A + 
charter granted by king Edward to the citizens. The mayor of London allowed to have gold 
or fikver maces carried before him. A preſent of archers from the city to the king. The 
Black prince, and the king of France his priſoner, received into London. The king's order 
concerning the ſlaughter of cattle. A return of the plague. The Lord-mayor entertains 
four kings, &c. Ordinance aſcertaining what goods a tenant muſt leave on quitting his houſe. 


HE ef in the year 1339, grant - their abilities for the preſervation of the public 

ed the king a ſubſidy for the ſupport of peace; and which likewiſe ordered, that they 

the war, but money being immediately || ſhould cauſe proper and ſpeedy puniſhment to be 

wanted, the citizens ſupplied him with twenty || done upon ſuch malefactors as ſhould be appre- 
thouſand marks, which was to be deducted from || hended in the abſence of the king. 

the ſum they were to raiſe towards the ſublidy. || A quarrel happening between the Fiſhmongers 

This is the firſt general aſſeſſment we remem- || and Skinners ſoon after the departure: of the king, 

ber to have read of; and the following is the ta || the parties met in the ſtreets, and ſeveral ſkir- 


ble of rates by which each ward was aſſeſſed, || miſhes enſuing, many perſons were*mortally 
| wounded, In order to ſuppreſs this lawleſs tu- 
The Aſſeſſment. | mult, the mayor, aldermen and ſheriffs, repaired 
3 J. s. d. to the place of riot, where they apprehended ſe- 
Tower-Ward === — 26; © 0o© || veralof the rioters, and were conveying them to 
Billingſgate-Ward —— —— - 763 © o© || priſon, when two of the mob, the one named 
Bridge- Ward —— — 765 6 8 homas Haunſart, the other John le Brewere, 
Dowgate-Ward —— — — 660 10 o] aſſiſted by ſeveral accomplices, aſſaulted the 
Langburn-Ward — — 332 6 8 || mayor, and reſcued the priſoners; however, the 
Wallbroke-Ward —— — 911 o © || were ſoon overcome, and carried to Guildhall, 
Biſhopſgate-Ward —— — $559 6 8 | where they were tried and convicted, and the ſame 
Lymeſtreet-Ward —— =—— 110 © © day, purſuant to their ſentence, beheaded in 
Cornhill-Ward ——— —— 31:5 © © || Cheapſide, then called Weſtcheap. 
Cheap-Ward — 817 10 0 The king, on his return, was ſo highly pleaſed 
Broadftreet-Ward —— — — 388 o © || with the ſpirited conduct of the firſt magiſtrate, 
Vintry-Ward — —— 634 16 8 || and his brethren the aldermen, and ſherifs, that 
Breadſtreet-Ward —— — 461 16 8 || on the fourth of June, at which time his majeſty 
Queenhithe-Ward — 435 13 4 | was at the Tower, he ſigned the following patent. 
Cordwaynerſtreet-Ward —— 2195 3 4 | | 
Faringdon-Ward within —— 730 16 8 | We, conſidering if fo great raſhneſs of the 
Faringdon-Ward without —— 114 13 4 |} © foreſaid Thomas and John had been paſſed over 
Cripplegate-Ward — — 462 10 0“ unpuniſhed, it had yielded boldneſs to others 
Colemanſtreet- Ward —* 1051 16 8 || ** of doing the like things; and ſo thinking the, 
Candlewickſtreet-Ward — 4133 6 8 || ©. faid puniſhment very ſeaſonable for the con- 
Aldgate-Ward =-— — 30 © © || © ſeryation of our peace, and to be well done; 
Portſoken- Ward ——— — 27 10 © || ©* and willing, by the conſideration aforeſaid, 
Caſtle-Baynard's-Ward — 63 6 8 || © that the ſaid mayor, ſheriſſs, aldermen and 
Baſſiſhaw- Ward — — 79 13 4 || commonalty be ſecure; and to provide that 
Alderſgate-Ward —— —— 57 10 © || © ey may not be troubled, by reaſon hereof, 


| — — qa ture times; what hath been done by the 
Sum Total 12385 13 4 || mayor, ſheriffs, &c. as much as belongs to 
| — — || ** us, we approve and confirm. So that they 
“ may not hereafter be ſued, either by ourſelves, 

The ſame year, in conſequence of the king's. |] ** our heirs, ſucceſſors, or; our juſtices, on octa- 
reſolution to croſs the ſeas, a commiſſion was || ſion of theſe deaths. itneſs the king at the 
granted to the mayor, aldermen and commonalty ( Tower of London, on the fourth day of June.“ 
of London, whereby they were empowered and | 
commanded to exert themſclves to the utmoſt of | ' . Shortly after, the king's itinerant judges were 
ec. 1 | T commanded 
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commanded to make inquiſition throughout the 
kingdom concerning the public conduct of his col- 
lectors of duties; but the citizens being convinced 
that ſuch a ſtep would be contrary to their privi- 
leges, would not permit any of them to hold a fit- 
ting in the city, In conſequence of which the king 
ordered them to appear immediately before him 
at the Tower, which they likewiſe poſitively re- 
fuſed; and the people in general behaving, on 
this occaſion, with the ſame ſpirit they eyer have 
done when their liberties were invaded, the judges 
very prudently declared that they would not hold 
a ſeſſion on that account till after Eaſter. 

The king, who was highly diſpleaſed with the 
behaviour both of his judges and citizens, ordered 
ſtrict ſearch to be made after all perſons who had 
behaved themſelves in a tumultuous manner; 
but, being well aſſured that the citizens had been 
actuated by no other motive than a fixed reſolu- 


tion of maintaining their rights, he gave them a 
general pardon, 


In the year 1342, a general inſpection was 


made into the charters of Henry the third, rela- 
tive to the mayoralty and ſheriffwick of London 
and Middleſex, and of the articles made in the 
reign of Edward the ſecond for the better govern- 


— 


ing the city, which conclude with the following 


intereſting clauſe: 


«© Moreover we, being willing to ſhew more 
abundant favour to the citizens of the city 
aforeſaid, have granted to them, for us and 
for our heirs, and by this our charter have 
confirmed, that although they, or their pre- 
deceſſors, citizens of the city aforeſaid, have 
not hitherto fully uſed, upon any emergent oc- 
caſion, any of the liberties, acquittals, articles, 
or free-cuſtoms, contained in the ſaid charter 
and letters; yet, the ſame citizens, and their 
heirs and ſucceſſors, citizens of that city, 
may henceforth fully enjoy thoſe liberties, ac- 
_— articles and free-cuſtoms, and any of 
t 


em, for ever. 15 Edward III. June the 3d. 
at the tower of London.“ 
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In the year 1344, the king, in order to raiſe a 
ſum of money for carrying on the war with 
Franee, determined, as the beſt expedient, to 
oblige every citizen poſſeſſed of forty pounds a 
year to take upon him the order of „ egg ; 


and the following writ was ſent to the ſheriffs of 
London: | 


« We command, firmly enjoining you, that 
in the city aforeſaid, when you ſhall think 
convenient, ye cauſe it publickly to be pro- 
claimed, that all who have forty pounds of 
land or rent, as they have revenue by the 
year, and have held them for three whole 
years, and are not knights, take upon them 
the order of knighthood, about the feaſt of 
St. Laurence next, (Auguſt 10) or at moſt on 
the feaſt, upon danger, which followeth: And 
that ye diligently enquire of the names of 
thoſe who have forty pounds per annum of 
land or rents in the ſaid city; and that ye cer- 
tify us of thoſe names in our chancery before 


- the foreſaid feaſt : And by no means omit ye 
this. 


0 
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« Witneſs myſelf at Weſtminſter, the thirtieth 
day of June, in the year of our rg 


over England the eighteenth, but of 80 H 
„ reign over France the fifth.” £ 


The ſheriffs returned the following anſweg to - 
this brief. 1 | 


We have cauſed to be proclgi 
* out our whole bailiffwick all 


; icles con- 


tained 1n the brief, as it is commanded in the 
lame. We haye cauſed alſo inquiſition to be 
made, by the oath of honeſt and lawful men 
of our ſaid bailiffwick, if any have forty 
pounds of land or rent, by the year, in our 
{aid bailiffwick, and have held them for three 
whole years; and of thoſe that hold a part in 
our bailiffwick, and a part elſewhete, of the 
ſaid value. By whoſe oath we find, that all 
the lands and rents in the ſaid city are held of 
the lord the king in capite, as Teo burgage 
in fee-farm. Nor is their any that hath forty 
pounds in land or rent in the ſame by the year 
certain; becauſe the lands in the ſaid city, 
ſome are lett for more, ſome for leſs, and often 
ſtand empty, and are not lett, yet frequently _ 
have divers burdens, and require repairs and 
* amendments. And for thoſe cauſes, and the 
burning of houſes, and divers other dangers 
happening, the certainty of the true value of 
them cannot be known. And as to the lands 
or rents, which the citizens have out of the 
bailiffwick, the ſworn men ſay, that they know 


nothing of the yalue of them by the year, nor 
can enquire.” X 
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The ſame year, the king granted Reginald de 
Conductu, an annuity of twenty-one pounds, ari- 
ling from ſeveral meſſuages in the city belonging 
to the crown, in conſequence of the ſaid Regi- 
nald having, during his mayoralty, in the ninth 
and tenth years of the reign of Edward the 
third, expended large ſums of money for the 
benefit of the citizens in general ; and for other 
reaſons which did him honour both as a man and 
a magiſtrate. 

The year following, it was ordered that in fu- 
ture the new mayor ſhould be choſen by the 
mayor and aldermen for the time being, and 


ſuch of the principal inhabitants of each ward as 


ſhould be ſummoned to attend, It was at the 
ſame time reſolved, that if the perſon choſen on 
St. Edward's day ſhould be abſent at the election, 
or refuſe to ſerve that office, he ſhould forfeit an 
hundred marks, to be paid to the perſon elected 
in his room, on the feaſt of St. Simon and Jude 
alſo, that the ſum of twenty pounds ſhould be 
paid by every alderman abſenting himſelf, with- 
out a reaſonable cauſe, from the election of a 
mayor. ; 

In the year 1346, a bloody battle was fought 
at Nevill's Croſs, near the city of | David 


tween the Engliſh and Scots, when David king 
of Scotland was, after a gallant reſiſtance, taken 
priſoner, and conveyed to the Tower of London. 

In the year 1347, a proclamation was. made 


by order of the king, that all leprous perſons 


inhabiting the city ſhould depart from thence 
within fifteen days; upon which the citizens 
claimed 
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claimed the right of ſending fourteen perſons || 


afflicted with that diſeaſe to be maintained in St. 
Giles's Hoſpital, which right they derived from 
ueen Matilda, who was the foundreſs thereof. 

In the year following, a great plague, ſaid to 
have been brought from India, broke out in Lon- 
don, and carried off prodigious numbers of peo- 
ple ; by which the conſumption of all ſorts of 
proviſions was ſo exceedingly leſſened, that, 


WN . 4 
A fine horſe, formerly worth forty ſhillings, 

was ſold at | | 
The beſt fed ox, at 
The beſt cow, at 
The beſt heifer or ſteer, at 
The beſt weather, at — 
The beſt ewe, at 
The beſt lamb, at 
The beft hog, at 
A ſtone of wool, at 
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This ſhocking diſtemper continued to rage ſo 
violently, that the common 28 places were 
not large 2 to receive the dead bodies, and 
people were obliged to purchaſe ground for the 
purpoſe; particularly Ralph Stratford, biſhop of 
London, who bought a piece of ground, incloſed 
it with a brickwall, and dedicated it to the pur- 
poſe of burying the dead; and it is recorded that 


Sir Walter Manny purchaſed a piece of ground 


adjoining to St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital, in which 
fitty thouſand perſons who dicd-of the plague 
were buried, and a latin inſcription was afterwards 
fixed upon a ſtone croſs near the premiſes of which 
the following is a tranſlation, 

A great plague raging in the year of our 
„ lord 1349, and within the bounds of the pre- 
« ſent monaſtery, were buried more than fifty 
„ thouſand bodies of the dead, beſides many 


granted by Edward to the citizens of London: 


Edward, by the grace of God, king of 
„England and France, and lord of Ireland, to 
all to whom theſe our letters ſhall come, greet- 
ing. | 
= 3 ye, that we being worthily careful 
of the conſervation and increaſe of the-name 
and honour of our city of London, and at the 
ſupplication of the mayor, ſheriffs, and com- 
monalty of the ſaid city to us humbly made, 
will and grant for us and our heirs, that the 
ſerjeants appointed to bear the maces in our 
ſaid city may lawfully carry them of gold 
or ſilver, or filvered or garniſh. 4 with the 
ſign of our arms, or others, every where in 
the ſaid city, and in the ſuburbs of the ſame, 
and in the county of Middleſex, and other pla- 
ces to the liberties of the ſaid city apper- 
taining; and alſo without the ſaid city to 
meet with us, our mother, conſort, or the 
children of us or our heirs, or other royal 
perſons, when we or any of us ſhall come to 
the ſaid city, and alſo in going forth with us, 
or any of us, when we ſhall depart from the 
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„ ſaid city; as alſo in the preſence of us, our 
* mother, or conſort, or our children, when 
the ſaid mayor, or ſheriffs, or aldermen of the 
ſaid city, or any of them, ſhall come to us of 
our heirs, at or withou: the command or 
« warning of us, 2 of us; and as often as 
“eit ſhall happen any of the ſaid ſerjeants to be 
ſent to foreign places, and without the city, 
to do their offices; at the command of us, or 
of the mayor and ſheriffs aforeſaid, they may 
lawfully carry going and coming publickly, as 
our own ſerjeants at arms, attending our pre- 
ſence, do carry their maces ; any ordinance 
or commandment made to the contrary not · 
« withſtanding. | 

In witneſs whereof, we have cauſed theſe 
* our letters to be made patents. Witneſs m 
ſelf at Weſtminſter, the tenth day of June, in 
the twenty-eighth year of our reign of Eng- 
land, and of France the fifteenth.” 


The citizens were highly pleaſed with their 


monarch for granting the favour of gold or ſilver 


maces being carried before the mayor, it being a 


privilege peculiar to the city of London, as every 
other city and town in the kingdom was expreſsly 
forbid to uſe any maces that were not made of 


copper. 
reſpecting 


As our ancient hiſtorians are ſilent 
the time when the title of lord was conferred on 
the mayor of London for the time being; it is 
the concurrent opinion of the more modern 
writers, that it was beſtowed at this time, when 
the honour of having maces as grand as thoſe of 
the king himſelf, was allowed to the chief ma- 
giſtrate. 3 
In gratitude for this favour, the citizens pres 
ſented his majeſty with twenty-five men at arms, 
and five hundred archers, all dreſſed in one uni- 


| form, in order to aſſiſt in the proſecution of his 


* others thenceforward to the preſent time; || deſigns on France. The year 1357 is diltinguiſh- 
„ whoſe ſouls the lord have mercy upon! Amen.“ 


In the year 1354, the following charter was | 


ed by the grandeſt triumphal entry that ever was 
made into this, or, perhaps, any other city; of 
which our readers will be pleaſed with ſeeing a 
particular account. 

Edward, prince of Wales, commonly called 
the black prince, having routed the French army 
at Poictiers, and taken John, king of France, 
priſoner, finding his army inſufficient to improve 
the advantages he had obtained, agreed on a 
truce for two years, that he might have an op- 
portunity of conducting his royal captive to En 
land, where he arrived in the beginning of the 
month of May. | 

When they came to Southwark they wete met 
by upwards of a thouſand of the citizens of Lon- 
don on horſe-back, dreſſed in a ſuperb manner, 
and by a prodigious concourſe of people on foot. 

The captive monarch was clad in royal appa- 
rel, and mounted on a white courſer, remarkable 
for its ſize and beauty, while the victorious prince 
rode by his fide, on a little black horſe, in ordi. 
nary trappings. - | e 

When they arrived at the foot of Londons 
Bridge, they were received by the mayor, alder- 
men, ſheriffs, and the ſeveral city companies, 
dreſſed in their formalities, and attended by 
ſtately pageants, f 

n 


76 
In this manner they were conducted through 
the ſtreets of London, which were decorated with 
the ticheſt tapeſtries, while the citizens exhibited 
to public view their plate, ſilks. and other furni- 
ture, as a proof of their riches; and as a teſti- 
mony of their warlike genius, they .expoſed, in 
the balconies and ſhop windows, an incredible 
number of bows, arrows, helmets, ſhields, croſlets, 
breaſt and back pieces, coats of mail, gauntlets, 
vambraces, * ſwords, ſpears, battle-axes, harneſs 
for horſes, and other military accoutrements. 

The cavalcade was ſo numerous, and the con- 
courſe of people aſſembled to behold it ſo pro- 
digious, that it continued from three o'clock in 
the morning till noon, when the victorious prince 
preſented the king of France'to his father, who 
received him with the utmoſt politeneſs, 

Soon after this affair, a diſpute happened be- 
tween the citizens, and the ſteward of the king's 
houſhold, who, notwithſtanding the known pri- 
vileges of the city, uſed frequently to oblige them 
to plead our of the city. | | 

Hereupon the citizens determined to apply to 
the king for the redreſs of this grievance, and 
his majeſty was pleaſed to give them the fol- 
lowing anſwer : 


„ That the king willeth, that, if a tranſgreſ. 
„ fion be made to any of the king's houlhold, 
* within the liberty of the city of London, and 
„ within the verge of the king, the plea of ſuch 
* tranſgreſſion be held before the ſteward and 
* marſhal of the king's houſhold ; and, if in- 
0 quilition muſt be made, let that inquiſition be 
e taken within the ſaid city.” And his majeſty 
was pleaſed to confirm the ſaid anſwer in parlia- 
ment, in the goth year of his reign, with this 
additional clauſe.— And this the lord the king 
e granted in favour of the poor workmen of the 
„ faid city, who lived of the work of their own 
&« hands, that they want not their food, or be 
« more impoveriſhed.” 


The French having invaded the coaſt of Suſſex, 
in the year 1360, the city of London, to revenge 
the depredations they had made, did, in the ſame 
year, in conjunction with ſome of the ſea-port 
towns, fit out a fleet of one hundred and ſixty fail 
of ſhips, having on board them fourteen thou- 
ſand men, who landing on the coaſt of France, 
ravaged, burnt, and deſtroyed the country 
wherever they came. | 

In the year 1361, a dreadful plague broke out 
in France, and as it was apprehended that it 
might either be communicated to London, or that 
this moſt dreadful diſorder might be revived 
therein, by the putrifying of the blood and en- 
trails of beaſts, which the butchers uſed to throw 
into the ftreets, the king iſſued his commands to 
the mayor and ſheriffs, in a letter to the following 


effect. 


* Becauſe by killing of great beaſts, &c. from 
„ whoſe putrified blood running down the ſtreets, 


* —— 


ee. 
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* A kind of armour to cover the arms, 
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« and the bowels caſt into the Thames, the ait 
in the city is very much corrupted and infected, 
* whence abominable and moſt filthy ſtinks pro- 
« ceed, ſickneſſes and many other evils have 
„ happened to ſuch as have abode in the ſaid 
„ city, or have reſorted to it; and great dan- 
« gers are feared to fall out for the time to 
come, unleſs remedy be preſently made againſt 
«01 

« We, willing to prevent ſuch danger, and to 
provide as much as in us lies for the honeſty of 
the ſaid city, and the ſafety of our people, by 
the conſent of our council in our preſent 
e parliament, have ordained, that all bulls, 
% oxen, hogs, and other groſs creatures, to be 
« ſlain for the ſuſtenance of the ſaid city, be 
led as far as the town of Stratford on one part 
of London, and the town of Knightſbridge on 
ce the other; and there, and not on this ſide, be 
<« ſlain; and that their bowels be there cleanſed, 
<« to be brought, together with the fleſh, to the 
« ſaid city to be ſold: and if any butcher ſhall 
« preſume any thing raſhly againſt this ordi- 
* nance, let him incur forfeiture of the fleſh of 
« the creatures which he hath cauſed to be lain 
« on this ſide the faid towns, and the puniſh- 
« ment of impriſonment for one year. This 
« ordinance to be publickly praglaimed and 
« held; and all butchers doing otherwiſe to be 
<« chaſtized and puniſhed according to the form 
« of the ordinance aforeſaid. Witneſs the king 
« at Weſtminſter, the twenty- fifth day of Fe- 


„ bruary.” 


Notwithſtanding this precautionary care, the 
peſtilence reached England, where it raged to 
ſuch an aſtoniſhing degree, that in the city of 
London only, no leſs than twelve hundred per- 
ſons fell a ſacrifice to its inſatiable fury, in, the 
ſpace of two days : a prodigious number indeed, 
if we conſider the great difterence of population 
between thoſe times and the preſent ! | 

The kings of Scotland, France, and Cyprus, 
being in England in the year 1363, on a viſit to 
king Edward, Henry Picard, a late lord mayor 
of London, had the honour of giving a ſump- 
tuous dinner to the four monarchs, together with 
the prince of Wales, and moſt of the nobility z 
and perhaps ſuch an honour never yet fell to the 
lot of any other private ſubject in the whole 


world. 


In the year 1365 the parliament made an ordi- 
nance to aſcertain what things a tenant ſhould be 
obliged to leave behind him, on his quitting a 
houſe that he had rented in the city, or within the 
liberties of London; of which the following is 
a tranſlation. F | 

It was ordained, that * if any perſon hire a 
« tenement, houſe or houſes, in the city of 
London, or in the ſuburbs thereof, to hold 
<« the ſame for the term of life, or for years, 
„ or only from year to year, or from quarter to 
quarter; if the ſaid tenant ſhall make, or 
t cauſe to be made, any pentyſes or other eaſe- 
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+ At this time the acts of parliament were in the Latin 
tongue. x 


ments 
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à ments in the faid tenemont, houſe, or houfes, | 


« fixed with nails of iron or Wooden to the 
« premiſes, or to the ſoil thereof i it ſhall not be 
« Jawful for ſuch tenuant to remove ſuch pentyſes 
« or eaſements at the end of the term, or at an 
« other time to deſtroy them; but they ſhall al- 
« waysremain to the landlord of the ſaid A 
« az a parcel thereof.“ In conſequence” of this or- 


dinance, the mayor and aldermen publiſhed || 


the following confirmation thereof: Whereas 
« nowe of late, "athonge divers people, was 
« f 
« cyſtom had and uſed in this cyte of London, 
of ſuch thyngys which by tenauntys for terms 
of lyfe or yerys, have been 11 houſes, 
without ſpecyal lycence of the owner of the 
ſoyle, whether they owe to remayne unto the 
owner of the ſoyle, as parcel of the ſame; 
or ellys whether it ſhall be lawful unto ſuche 
renauntys, on the end of her terme, all ſuche 
thyngys affyxed to remove. Al 
„ Whereupon, olde bokys ſeen, and many 
records, olde proceſſys, and engagementys of 
the ſayd cyte, it was declared by the mayor and 
aldermen, for an olde preſcrybed cuſtom of the 
cyte aforeſayd, that all ſuche eaſementys fyxed 
unto houſes, or to ſoyle, by ſuche tenauntys, 
without ſpecyal and expreſſe lycence of the 
owner of the ſoyle, yf they be affyxed with 
nayles of irne or of tree, as pentyſes, glaſſe, 
lockys, benchys, or any ſuche other: or elles 


erther, or any other morter, as forneys, leedys, 


or ſuche other; or elles yf plantys be ractyd 
in the as vines, trees, ſtounks, 
© trees of frut, &c. it ſhall not be lawful unto 
<«< ſuche tenauntys, in the end of her terme, or 
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c on any other tyme therein, nor any of them, 


'< to put away, move, or plucke up in any wyſe, 
but that they ſhall alway.remayne to the 


owner 
of the ſoy le, as partels of the ſame ſoyle or 
* .tenermonny” tt mo 903 rant beer 


I 


n matter of doute upon the moſt olde 


were, wholly. laid aſide, the ſame peop 


if they be affyxed with morter or lyme, or of 
candorous, chemyneys, corbels, pavemettis, 
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At this period the citizens of London ap 
to have diſcontinued the uſe of archery, which 
had been much ptactiſed by, and in general eſ- 


tem with theit anceſtors ; whereupon, the king 
y ſent the r letter to the ſheriſſs of London, | 
e 


to revive and 
with arrows. 


« The king to the theriffs of London, greeting. 


the practice of ſhooting 


gBecauſe the people of our realm, as well © 


good quality as mean; have commonly in 
their ſports before theſe times exercifed the 
{kill of ſhooting arrows ; whence it is well 
* known, that honour and profit have accrued 


to our whole realm, and to us, by the help 


of God, no ſmall aſſiſtance in our warlike 
« acts; and now the ſaid, (kill W 
e pleaſe 
„ themſelves in hurling of ſtones and wood and 
iron; and ſome in hand- hall, foot - hall, bandy- 
ball, and in cambuck, or cock - fighting; and 
© ſome alſo. apply themſelves to —— oneſt 
games, and leſs profitable or uſeful; whereby 
* the ſaid; realm js, likely, in a ſhort time, to be- 
* come deſtitute of archers. / | - 
„We, willing to apply a ſeaſonable remedy 
“to this, command you, that in places in the 


+ foreſaid city, as well within the liberties as 


„ without, where you ſhall ſee it expedient, you 
* cauſe. publick; amation to be made, that 
*« every one of the ſaid city, ſtrong in body, at 
« leiſure times on holidays, uſe in their recrea- 
tions bows — arrows, or pellets, or bolts, 
and learn and exerciſe the art of r. 
“ forbidding all and ſingular on our behalf, that 
« they do not after any manner apply themſelves 
to the throwing of ſtopes, wood, iron, hand- 
* ball, foot - ball, bandy- ball, cambuck, or cock - 
fighting, nor ſuch other like vain plays, which 
have no profit in them, or concern themſelves 


therein, under pain- of impriſonment. Wit⸗ 


« neſs the king at Weſtminſter, the twelfth day 
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A perſon elefled mayor fined for not ſerving in the office. Plague "in Lando dan.  Citinens | petition 
to the king and partiament for a confirmation of their ancient privileges. Practice of uſury 


. .q 
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Grand tournament in Smithfield. Two charters granted. Citizens reflored ta 
ent right of ſelling vine.” 'Their petition tb thooſe their" o coroner rejetted. ' A 
grand maſquerade al the palace at Kennington. Account of 


a dangerous riot, and its cun- 


 Jequences, Richard, prince of Malu, invited to fd in the city. Death of Edward 11. 


N the year 1368, Walter Berneye having 


1 been elected chief magiſtrate of this city; and 
not appearing on the feaſt of St, Simon and 


de Mordon was elected mayor, and on the day 


exchequer. 
- Here 4 » 4 
levy one hundred marks on che effecta 
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Jude, to rake upon him the ſaid office ; Simon 


a warrant of diftreſs was iſſued, to 
of che ſaid” 
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Walter Rerneyen for-the uſe of 'the ſaid Simon de 
-Mordon the mayor, purſuant to an order of the 


city, made in the year 1345-7 4 
The citizens- of London | wete again viſited 


| with the plague, in the year 1369, by which 
following he was ſworn in before the barons of the 


t numbers were deſtroyed; and notwith- 
dibg the number of inhabitants was thus leſ- 


ſened, a wet harveſt, in the ſame year, occaſioned 
ſo great 8 ſcarcity of corn that wheat 
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the extravagant price of one pound, fix ſhillings || whom led a horſe on which a Knight was 
and eight-pence the quarter. mounted; many of the principal noblemen, rich- 

Not withſtanding the ſeveral charters that had }| ly accoutred, were likewiſe preſent at this 1ourna- 
been granted to the citizens of London, they. | ment, which laſted ſeven days; during which time 
could not but remark that their liberties were ſtill || by the young 


many gallant feats were performed 
occaſionally mvaded, by foreigners obtaining pri- TEN 5 
of his reign Edward grant - 


nobility and gentry. 


| 
- vate grants from the crown; whereupon they | In the fiftieth year 


made application-to the king and parliament, in 
the following terms. | p 


* cil, the citizens of London do ſhew, that they 
« have nothing to live upon but their induſtry 
« and franchiſe, upon which franchiſe the ſaid 
« city was founded; and by reaſon of which 
«* franchiſe, they were wont to travel by land and 


« by ſea, in divers countries for their profit; by 


At which travel they uſed to bring divers merchan- 
„ dizes, to the great common profit of the 
Whole realm of England, to the great aid and 
maintenance of the ſaid city, ſuſtenance and 
increafe of the navy of the ſaid land. 

And of late their franchiſes are taken from 
them, againſt the grant of our ſaid noble lord 
the king, and his noble progenitors, ſealec 


to the great deſtruction as well o 
common damage of the land, as alſo of the 


navy. - | COHEN I 
Whereupon they pray, that the king would 
pleaſe to have rd, and take notice that 
the ſaid city was founded upon the ſaid fran- 
chiſes, without which they could not maintain 
the city, nor bear the taxes and other charges, 
as they were wont to do: for which cauſe they 
pray they may have their franchiſes, according 
to the grant of the king, and his noble pro- 
nitors, and the great charter; and that all 
Fach ants and confirmations of - franchiſes, 
may be made to all other cities and burghs 
of the realm.” IO BAY en nne 


In the year 1375, the deſtructive practice of 
uſury was arrived at ſuch an enormous height, as 
tended greatly to the injury of trade in general, 
and the oppreſſion of many perſons in particular; 
whereupon John Not, the mayor of London, 
took ſuch meaſures to enforce; the laws againſt 
extortioners, as ſoon ſtopped the growing evil; 
which proceeding was, highly , approved by his 
majeſty and the 7 and the Whole na- 
tion was enjoined to follow the example of the 
mayor of London. * N | 


This year, the kiog,. who was very old, bo- | 


came enamoured of Alice Pierce or Perters, his 
atachment to whom led him to the commiſſion of 
many things highly das Fry! his dignity; and 
this lady gained ſo much the aſcendant, that ſhe 
prevailed on him to convert to her uſe . ſeveral 


large ſums of money raiſed for the ſervice of the 
ſtate, at which the nation in general was highly 


diſpleaſed. The king, however, making it his 


whole ſtudy to pleaſe his miſtreſs, among many 


other expevſive diverſions, ordered a tourna- 
ment to be held in Smithfield, at which lady 


Alice appeared moſt elegantly dreſſed, in a tri- || 


umphal chariot; ſhe was on this occaſion dignified 
- with the title of the Lavy or Taz Sm, and at- 
tended by a great number of ladies, each of 


ed two charters ; the firſt, which was to explain 


with their ſeals, and againſt the armed, 
the faid city, | 
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« prnged and confirmed to the citizens of the 


© 


«6 
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| | the right of chuſing aldermen, runs a8 follows :- 
© To our lord the king, and his noble coun- | : 


6 Edward, by che 


grace of God, king of 
England and France, and lord of I to 
all men to whom we ſend, greeting. Among 


other articles which our lord Edward, ſome 
time king of England, our father, the year 
of his reign XII. by his letters patents hath 


aid city of London, for the amendment and 
common profit of them that dwell in the ſame 
city, and of them that repair thereto. In the 
« ſame letters it is contained, that the aldermen 
of the foreſaid city, that every year they be 
removed on the day of St. Gregory, by the 
commonalty of the ſaid city, and that they fo 
removed be not choſen again the next year 
enſuing; but, inſtead of them that have been 
removed, others be choſen by the ſame wards 
from which ſuch aldermen were removed, as 
in the ſame letters plainly it is contained; 
concerning which, on the part of the com» 
monalty of the foreſaid city, by their petition 
before us in our council, now again 
aſked, to us meekly it is beſought, that ſince 
divers opinions and divers ſtrifes have been 
ng between the aldermen and the com- 
monalty of the ſaid city, upon the removing of 
„ aldermen, for the wrong ' interpretation. of 
„ words:in the foreſaid articles contained, that 
js to ſay, that the foteſaid aldermen affirm, 
that by the two words, uz. ſint amabiles per 
* CO —— t. let pi a removed 
the commonalty, they ou not to be 
removed from the — of wes, 
without ſufficient reaſon, or for ſome notorious 
_—_ be found in them. But others of 
the faid citizens being of a dinton, 
and willing to aboliſh this 1 
beſought us to explain the ſaid article, fo as to 
« remove all doubt about the premiſes : We be- 
« ing willing, as much as lieth in us, to contri- 
bute to the peace and. tranquillity. of cho faid 
mayor, aldermen, and cammonalty, and their 
ſucceſlors, henceforward, cancerning the in- 
« texpretatian of the ſaid article, do, by and 
« with, the adyice of our faid council, declare, 
* that all and every alderman af the faid city, 
every year, for ever, on the feaſt of St. Gre- 
gory the pope, from the office of an alderman 
utterly and preciſely ſhall ceaſe, and ſhall not 
be choſen again; but that, inſtead of thoſe 
removed, other aldermen ſhall be choſen every. 
year, for ever, out ef the diſcreet citizens of 
good fame, by the ſaid wards from which 
the ſaid aldermen were removed. In witneſs 
whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters ta be 
made patents. Witneſs myſelf at Weſtminſter, 
the twelfth day of November, N 
of our reign in England, and the thirty- ſixth 
over France.“ | 
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be other charter was in anſwer to the citizens. \| 


petition againſt private licence being 
foreigners, and is recited. as follows: 


Edward, king of Englasd and Franbe, and 


granted to, 


„ ſhall come, ting. 
* Know N amongſt other li- 


« berties granted o the citizens of our city af 
« London, by the charters of our progenitors, || 
which we have 
« confirmed, and by ours, it hath been granted 
unto them, that all merchant ſtrangers coming N 
into England, ſhall remain at board with the . ker in the faid city or ſuburbs thereof; any 
s ſtatute or ordinance made to the contrary 
* notwithſtanding. Saving always to the mer- 
| <<, chants of High Almaine their hbertics by us: 
* and our 
confirmed. 


« ſometime Kings of 


cc 
free hoſts of the city, aforeſꝶidʒꝭ and of other 
cities and towns in England, without keeping 
any houſes or ſocieties by themſelves ;, and that 
there ſhould be no brokers of any merchan- 
dizes from henceforth, unleſs they' were choſen 
thereunto by the merchants in the myſteries in 
which the ſaid brokers. exerciſe their offices, 
and thereupon at the leaſt do take their oaths 
before the mayor of the ſaid city: and alſo, 
that the merchants who are not of the free- 
dom of the ſaid city, . ſhould not ſell by retail 


or the ſuburbs, thereof. And now our well- 
beloved ſubjects, the mayor, aldermen, and 
other citizens of the ſaid city, have humbly 


liament by their petition exhibited in 


words: 


"I To our Jord the king and his good coun» If 
cil, your, liege ſubjects the mayor, alder- 


men, and commonalty of the city of London, 
ſhew,, that whereas, they have often ſued in 
divers parliaments to have conſideration how 
that they are impoveriſhed and undone, by 
reaſon their liberties, by. him and his proge- 
part taken away 4 and now at the laſt parka- 
ment held at Weſtminſter, it was anſwered to 
them, that they ſhould declare. their - griefs 
ſpecially, and they ſhould have good remedy 
therefore: of which griefs (amongſt divers 
others) theſe be z that every ſtranger might 


cc 
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be a broker, and; ſell, and buy all manner of 
merchandizes by retail and one ſtranger to 
ſell to another to ſell again, to the great in- 
hancing the prices of merchandizes, and a 
** forty days; . whereas, in time paſt, no mer: 
chant ſtranger might uſe; any of theſe points, 
contrary to the franchiſes) of the ſaid city, 
before theſe times had and uſed: by which 
grievance the merchants of the ſaid city are 
greatly impoveriſhed, and the navy impaired, 
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ſtrangers diſcovered to our enemies by 
r ſtrangers. into theſe houſes re 
% cared... o od wn, ag ltd 24 10 771 

« May it therefore poet your majeſty and 
council to. ordain in this parliament, that the 
merchant. ſtrangers may be reſtrained in the 
points aforeſaid, and the mayor, aldermen, 


ct 
cc 


© ſaid franchiſes, 


and commons in the” ſaid city, may etjjoy the 


any wines or other wares within the ſaid city, | 


% dwell in the ſaid. city and keep: @ houſe, and | 


cauſe to make them remain there more than | 


and the prĩvities of the land by the ſaid 


letters to be made 
| <<. Weſtminſter- the fourth day of December, in 


beſeeched us and our council in the 3 | 


| lately granted the citizens might be confirmed h 
act of parkamenc ;; but 
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79 
% We, for the ſpecial affectiom we bear to the 


« ſaid citizens, willing to provide for. the trans - 


apd profit. of the ſaid citizens in that 


2 

behalf, with the aſſents of our prelates, nobles 
| << &c. have granted for us and our heirs, to the 
« Jord of Ireland, to all to whom theſe (letters: || **. ſaid mayor and aldermen; and citizens of the 
| © ſaid city; and their ſucceſſors upon condition 

that they put the ſaid city under good governs 

„ ment, to our honour, and the 
realm of England, and right govern the ſame; 


profic of our 
e that no ſtrangers ſhall from henceforth. ſell any 


<, wares in the ſame city, or ſuburbs thereof, by 
© retajl, nor ſhall keep any houſe; nor be any bro- 


progenitors to them granted and 


& In witneſs whereof we have cauſed theſe out 
patents. Witneſs myſe'f at 


<<, the faftieth yeat of our reigu over England, 
and of our Kingdom of France the thirty - 


Upon theſe charters being granted, proſecu- 
tions were immediately commenced agaĩnſt diveri 
ons for having obtained unconſtitutional grants 
the king. z among theſe were John Peach, 
wine-merchanr, and Richard Lyons, merchant; 
The former was charged with having obtained 

4 licence for the ſole: privilege of ſeiling ſweet 
wine in London, by which he had acquired 


digious ſums of money; and being convi | 
| he was committed to priſon till he made ample ſa« 


tisfaction to the injured F 
The latter was accuſed of frauds, extortions; 
and other illegal acts, in obtaining licences, tak- 
being like wiſe found guilty of the crimes laid to 
his charge, his eſtates real and perſonal were con- 
ſiſcated, and himſelf committed to priſon, till ha 
ſhould make the ſufferers amends; Nn e 

In conſequenct of the ſucceſs of theſe. proſe- 
cutions,: the citizens were reſtored to their an- 
tient right of ſelling wine, the price of which 
„ firſt magiſtrate 
Or the city. Reto 162 367 

8 1377, the houſe of commons pe- 
titiohed the king that the charter which he had 


rd not being wils 
ling to compi with their ſt, retutned fot 
— that < he would: bei turther informed.“ 
At the ſame time the houſe of commons like 
wiſe humbly petitioned that, as divers miſchiefs 
happened in the city; occalioned by the Mayer 
not being a to the coroner ſor rieg- 
lect of duty, his majeſty would be pleuſed to 
grant them the privilege of chuſing from among 
themſelves a perſon to act in the above-mentioned 


capacity z and that they might temove him when 
they ſhould think proper: however, though the 


citizens aſked no more than what was allowed to 
many towns and cities in England, the king re- 


80 


Shortly after this the mayor, aldermen, and 
citizens addreſſed the king, requeſting him to 
confirm their liberties with reſpect ro puniſhing 
all miſdemeanours in Southwark, and that the 
marſhal ſhould not be allowed to intermeddle 
with that part of Southwark which is guildable ; 
bur this petition met with as little ſucceſs as the 
two preceding; for the king told them, that 
were he to grant their petition, he ſnoulg do great 
wrong to divers of his other ſubjects. | 

The king's behaviour to the citizens did not 
leſſen their regard to the royal family; for, in 
the ſame year, they entertained - the princeſs of 
Wales, her ſon prince Richard, and their attend- 
ants at Kennington, with a grand maſquerade on 
horſeback : The proceſſion, which ſet out from 
Newgate, marched through the city, over Lon- 
don-bridge, and through the Borough of South- 
wark, to Kennington, in the following manner : 

1. Flambeaux 

2. A grand band of muſic. a 

3. One hundred and thirty citizens, on horſe- 
back, in diviſions; the firſt of which conſiſted 
of forty eight perſons dreſſed in the habits of 


eſquires, with red coats, ſay gowns, and well 


fancied vizors ; the next diviſion conſiſted of the 
ſame number, apparelled like knights, theſe were 
followed by a perſon in a moſt elegant habit, and 
the third diviſion was headed by one reſembling 
a a pope, who was attended by twenty-four others 
habited like cardinals, after whom came ten men 
dreſſed like legates, in frightful- black vizors, 
who cloſed the cavalcade. dA 

The princeſs and her ſon were highly pleaſed 
with this mark of the citizens eſteem, and after 
ſupper, they had the hqnour of dancing with the 
prince and the nobility, after which they returned 
in the ſame manner to the city. | 

Shortly after, the lord marſhal, (who had his 
priſon in London) contrary to the right, and pri- 
vileges of the city, committed a citizen. In con- 
ſequence of which the mayor and common-coun- 
cil aſſembled to conſult on the meaſures to be ta- 
ken againſt him; but the commonalty, impatient 
of redreſs, went in great numbers to the Mar- 

alſea, * which they broke open, and carried off 
the priſoner ; they then went in ſearch of the 
lord marſhal, and not being able to find him, 
they wreaked their vengeance on his houſe, which 
they pulled almoſt down. v | 


. Being diſappointed at not meeting with the 


marſhal, and recollecting that the duke of Lan- 


caſter had endeavoured to retrench the liberties of 
the city, they ſet forward for his palace in the 
ſavoy, with an intent to revenge themſelves. 

The duke was at that time at dinner at the 
houſe of John de Ipres, in the city, to which 
place a knight of the duke's, who had heard 
of the deſign of the rioters, went to apprize 
him of the danger; the duke inſtantly aroſe from 
table, haſtened to the Thames, and took boat 


for Kennington palace, the reſidence of the prin- 


ceſs dowager and her ſon. 


When the populace had got to the Savoy, they 
were aſked by a prieſt what they wanted; they an- 


n 
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* Our hiſtorians ſay that the lord Marſhal's priſon was 


in London ; but it appears from this circumſtance that they 
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| 


ſwered the perſons of the duke and the marſhal, 
who had unjuſtly detained in priſon Sir Peter de 
la Mere : the prieſt replied, Sir Peter was a trai- 
tor,—which ſo incenſed the mob, that, inſiſtin 
on the prieſt being the marſhal in diſguiſe, they 
dragged him forth, and knocked him on the 
cad, 0 


During this tumult, the biſnop of London ar- 


"rived at the Savoy, where in a moſt pathetic 


23 he exhorted them to forbearance, urging 
that it was the holy time of Lent, and promifing 
that their grievances ſhould be redreſſed; which 
ſo gained upon the minds of the populace, that 
they deſiſted, otherwiſe in all probability they 
would have razed the duke's palace to the 
ground, | 

The citizens, very ſhortly after received a meſ- 
ſage from the princeſs dowager of Wales, perſuad- 
ing them to beg pardon of the duke for the out- 
rages they had committed; which they, out of 


F 


reſpect to her, conſented to, at the fame time 
| begging ſhe would uſe her influence to have 


Sir 1 de la Mere brought to a fair and legal 
tria 1 * 

The mayor and aldermen being apprehenſive 
of the king's diſpleaſure, reſolved, if poſſible, 
to award it; and dccordingly, a number of the 
principal citizens waited on his majeſty, and were, 
contrary to the inclination of the duke, admitted 
to an audience, when they declared themſelves 
innocent of the late inſurrection, proteſting that 
they had done every thing in their power to ſup- 


_ the ſame, though they had unfortunately 
en unſucceſsful in their endeavours. 


They further told the king, that his faithful 
citizens were in general under great anxiety of 
mind, having heard that by act of parliament 
they were to be deprived of what were dearer to 


| them than their- lives—their liberties! 


— —— — — — 


The king told them not to be uneaſy on that 
head, for that ſo'far from infringing their liber- 
ties he moſt earneſtly deſired on, all occaſions to 


enlarge them,” | | 

The citizens, highly pleaſed with the behaviour 
of their monarch, returned to the city; where 
they were received by their brethren with every 
demonſtration of joy, who moſt heartily congra- 


| 


tulated them on their good ſucceſs. 

Though the mayor had very wiſely taken every 
precaution to preſerve the public peace, he could 
not prevent a few ſeditious petſons ſticking up 
— in different parts of the city, tending to 
inflame the minds of the populace againſt the 
duke of Lancaſter; it therefore was judged ne- 
ceſſary to prononnce ſentence of excommunica- 
tion upon ſuch perſons as ſhould, in future, pre- 
ſume to write or diſperſe any paper derogatory to 
the duke's character; and this was accordingly 
done by the biſhop of Bangor, aſſiſted by the 
mayor and aldermen. LOIN 77 

Affairs remained in this ſituation till the diſſo- 
lution of the parliament, when the reſentment of 
the duke of Lancaſter againſt the citizens began 
to be-more apparent than ever; for the mayor 
and aldermen being ſummoned to attend the king 
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included Southwark under this denomination. 
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at Shene, near Richmond, they were ſeverely re- 

rimanded, and urged to aſk pardon of the duke: 
bat inſtead of ſo doing, they aſſerted their inno- 
cence, and promiſed to uſe their utmoſt endea- 
vours to apprehend the offenders, and compel 
them to make a retaliation proportioned to their 
crimes. . — — 

This, however, was thought inſufficient; where- 
upon the mayor and ſeveral of the aldermen were 
diſcharged from their offices, and others, more 
attached to the duke of Lancaſter, were appointed 
in their ſtead, by virtue of a writ which the king 
iſſued on the occaſion. | 

The citizens being informed that the king lay 
at the point of death, they deputed ſeveral of 


the moſt eminent of their body to wait on prince 


Richard, who was then with his mother at the 
palace of Kennington z when John Philpot, in 
the name of his Nllow-citigens acquainting the 
eee with the advices they had received of the 

ing's extreme danger, beſought his favour to the 
inhabitants of London, aſſured him of their rea- 
dineſs to devote their lives and fortunes to his 


ſervice, and requeſted that he would come and 


reſide among them. 2 

On the twenty-ſecond of June, 1377, died 
Edward the third, one of the moſt accompliſhed 
princes that ever ſwayed the ſcepter of this king- 
dom, whether we conſider him as a warrior, a 
monarch, or a man.“ | 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


The acceſſion of Richard II. to the throne. Firſt mention of a champion at a coronation. Office 
of chief butler claimed by the citizens. King Richard's charter of confirmation. The dif- 
ferences between the city and the duke of Lancaſter adjuſted. The young king's grand entry 
into London. Sir Jobn Philpot's expedition. againſt the Scotch privateers. Account of 
Wat Tyler's inſurrection, with the ſuppreſſion of the inſurgents, in conſequence of the death 


of therr leader. 


MMEDIATELY on the death of king 
I Edward the third, the citizens of London 
proclaimed Richard, ſon of Edward the black 
prince, king of England, and having notified the 
ſame to the young king, they ſollicited his ma- 
jeſty to exert his influence to adjuſt the differences 
which had ſubſiſted between the duke of Lan- 
caſter and the citizens. | | | 

At this time the young monarch reſided at 
Kingſton upon Thames, where, having received 
the compliments and congratulations of the citi- 
Zens, on his acceſſion to che throne, he was con- 
ducted to Weſtminſter-hall, where he was crown- 
ed with the uſual magnificence, on the fifteenth 
day of July, 1377. ag 

It is at this coronation that our hiſtorians make 
the firſt mention of a champion, who appeared 
in a compleat ſuit of armour, entered Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, where the king dined, and throwing his 
gauntlet on the ground, challenged any perſon 
who ſhould preſume to diſpute the king's title to 
the crown of theſe realms. 

It is impoſſible to trace the origin of this cuſ- 
tom ; but there remains no doubt of its being 
of a more ancient date than the coronation 
of Richard II. ſince Sir John Dimmock, who 
performed the office at that period, was admitted 
thereto, by virtue of a right annexed to the manor 
of Scrivelby in Lincolnſhire. 

At this coronation the citizens claimed their 
right to the office of chief butler, which being 
admitted, was diſcharged in the perſon of the 
Lord- mayor. | 


9 


* 


* See CILARENDOn's Hiſtory of England, vol. 1. page 
352 and 353, for an account of the death and character of 
1 | 


were 


A petition from the city, for a confirmation of 
their charters, being depending at the death of 
Edward III. they immediately renewed it to their 
young ſovereign; and in this application they 

Leonid by the houſe of commons, who 
preſented an addreſs to his majeſty, humbly re- 
queſting that the citizens of London might enjoy 


all their ancient rights, privileges, and immuni- 


ties, as they had been granted and confirmed by 
his majeſty's royal predeceſſors. | 


Io this reaſonable requeſt the king yielded a 


ready compliance, as will appear by the following 


charter of confirmation: 


*© Whereas the ſaid citizens, by their petition 
“ exhibited to us in parliament, did ſet forth, 
e that although they, for a long time paſt, have 
e uſed and enjoyed certain free cuſtoms, until of 
« late years they have been. unjuſtly moleſted ; 
e which cuſtoms are as followeth, viz. That no 
*« ' foreigner do ſell or buy of another foreigner 
„ any merchandizes within the liberties of the 
&« faid city, upon pain of forfeiting the ſame. 
* Nevertheleſs, being deſirous, for the future, to 
© take away all controverſies about the ſame, 
« We do by theſe preſents, with the affent afore- 
« ſaid, will and grant, and by theſe preſents,' 
« for us and our heirs, do confirm unto the ſaid 
« citizens, and their ſucceſſors, that, for the 
« future, no foreigner ſell to another foreigner 
« any merchandizes within the liberties of the 
« ſaid city; nor that any foreigner do buy of 
« another foreigner any merchandize, upon pain 
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of fotfciting the ſame z the privileges of our 
e ſubjects of Aquitaine in all things excepted, 
* ſo that ſuch buying and ſelling be made be- 
dc twixt merchant and merchant.” | 


Soon after the grant of this charter, the king 
ſent a meſſage by lord Latimer, Sir Richard Ad- 
derſbury, Sir Nicholas Bond, and Sir Simon Bur- 
ley, to acquaint the citizens that his majeſty en- 
tertained the ſincereſt regard for the city of Lon- 
don ; alſo with his determination to take up his 
reſidence therein, and of the progreſs he had 
made towards accommodating the differences 
which had ſubſiſted between the Londoners and 
the duke of Lancaſter. | 

The abovementioned gentlemen likewiſe ac- 
quainted the citizens, that the duke of Lancaſter 
had entirely, on his part, ſubmitted the affair to 


the king's determination; and it was his majeſty's 


requeſt that they would do the ſame; in which 
caſe the king would exert his utmoſt influence to 
adjuſt the affair to the mutual ſatisfaction of both 
parties. | | 
The citizens, however, did not receive this 
meſſage with'all the complaiſance that might have 
been expected; for confidering that the king was 
not arrived at years of diſcretion, and being very 
doubtful of the ſincerity. of his majeſty's adviſers, 
as well as dreading the power and influence of 
the duke, they heſitated in complying with the 
king's requeſt. ER. 16. Fi hay" bf 
At length, after conſiderable debates, it was 
reſolved, that if lord Latimer, and the other 
three gentlemen, would promiſe upon oath, that 
the ſubmiſſion of the Londoners to his majeſty's' 
requeſt, ſhould not be of the leaſt prejudice to 
the city, they would chearfully accede to the 
royal requiſition, | | | 
The deputies having readily taken this oath, 
ſeveral of the chief citizens accompanied: them 
to Shene, where the king, with his royal mother, 
and the duke of Lancaſter, attended by many 
of the nobility, waited their arrival. 
They were admitted to an immediate audience 
of the king, who received them in the moſt gra- 
cious manner, and the whole affair being debated 
in council, ſo perfect a reconciliation was effected, 
that the duke embraced the citizens reſpectively, 
in the preſence of the king, and all animoſities 
immediately ſublided, - | | 
The citizens, highly delighted with the ſucceſs 
of their journey, returned to London; where, 
on the day following, public proclamation was 
made at the uſual places, that the duke of Lan- 
caſter and the citizens were mutually reconciled to 


each other. 


Soon after this happy compromiſe, preparations 
were made for the King's grand entry into Lon- 
don, which was performed in the following man- 
ner. 

The young monarch being mounted on a fine 
horſe, was attended by the duke of Lancaſter, 
lord high ſteward of the kingdom, lord Piercy, 
earl marſhal, and many of the nobility. 

This pompous cavalcide ſet out from Shene, 


diviſions of the young nobility, (nearly of his 


own age) each diviſion being preceded by trum- 
pets ſounding. | | 


When they arrived at London, his majeſty was 
received by the mayor, aldermen, and citizens, 
and conducted to Cheapſide, where was erected 
a grand conduit in the form of a caſtle, which 
ran with wine Ur e proceſſion. 

Four beautiful girls, about the age of the king, 
ſupplied their ſovereign with a part of this wine 
in golden cups, and alſo 3 flowers on 
his head, and ſcattered florins, reſembling” gold, 
among the populace. | 

The duke of Lancaſter particularly diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf by his polite and affable behaviour, 
which gained him the love of the citizens in a 
high degree; while the nobility in general ac- 
commodated their behaviour to the pleaſing oc- 
caſion in ſo polite and E a manger, that the 
day was ſpent in all that delightful order, and 
elegant decorum, which 1s the natural conſequence 
of the whole of a large company, reſolving to 
be pleaſed with themſelyes, and with each other. 

The year 1378 is diſtinguiſhed by the remark- 


able expedition of Sir John Philpot, a worthy 


citizen of London, againſt one Mercer, a Scotch 


privateer. 


Mercer, having obſerved the declining corfli- 
tion of the Engliſh navy, fitted out ſeveral pri- 
vateers in Scotland, to cruize againſt the Engliſh 
merchant ſhips, which he did for ſome time with 
ſuch conſiderable ſucceſs, that he at length ven- 
tured to enter the port ' of Scarborough, and 


ſeized all the veſſels in that harbour. 


The conſtant depredations made by this pirate, 
occaſioned many applications to the people in 
power for redreſs ; but theſe proving ineffectual, 
Sir John Philpot at length determined to do juſ- 
tice to his fellow ſubhjects; for which purpoſe he 


fitted out a fleet, at his own. expence, which he 2 


manned with a thouſand able hands, and went on 
board himſelf, as commander in chief, with a 
reſolution to chaſtiſe Mercer, or periſh in the at- 


. tempt. 


It was not long before Sir John fell in with the 
pirate, whom he found greatly embarraſſed with 
the number of ſhips he had taken, among which 
were fifteen Spaniſh veſſels with very valuable 
8 | FA TIES 
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| _ Mercer was determined not to give up his ac- 
| 


| 


| 


| 


the king's horſe being led by Sir Nicholas Bond, | 


and the ſword of ſtate carried by Sir Simon Bur- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


quiſitions, and Sir John was equally determined 


to compel his ſubmiſſion; on which a deſperate 
engagement enſued, wherein Mercer was defeat- 
ed, and moſt of his ſhips taken by the victorious 
Londoner, who then returned home, and when 
he ſailed up the Thames in triumph, he was wel- 
comed by the applauding ſhouts of his fellow- 
citizens. 1 | 
Notwithſtanding this ſpirited conduct of Sir 
John, which one would imagine ſhould have 
gained him the thanks of the whole kingdom, he 
was, at the inſtigation of a ſet of weak, indolenr, 
and wicked miniſters, ſummoned before the king 
and council, to anſwer for his conduct, in preſum- 
ing to undertake an affair of fach high” impor- 
tance, without an authority ſuperior to his own. 
Sir John attended in obedience to the fum- 


tey ; while his majeſty was followed by ſeveral | mons, when he gave ſuch weighty reaſons in de- 


fence 
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fence of the part he had acted, and behaved in ſo 


modeſt and unaſſuming a manner, that he was 
honourably acquitted. | | 
In this ſame year 1378, * 1 5 granted 
a ſubſidy, by which perſons ere 
ſeſſed according to their reſpective ſtations in life; 
for hereby all tradeſmen with their wives and 
children, (being above fourteen years of age) 


were taxed at four-pence per head ; the aldermen 


of London were rated, equal with the barons at 


forty ſhillings each; and the Lord-mayor, as an 


our hiſtorians are of opinion that the title of 
Right Honourable was then beſtowed on the 
mayor of London. | 

This tax, however, was the occaſion of one of 
the moſt extraordinary inſurrections that ever 
happened in this country, of the particulars of 
which our readers will be glad to be informed. 

The king having farmed this tax to ſome 
of his nobility, they employed a ſet of ra- 
pacious collectors, who extorted the money with 


ſuch rigour as inflamed the minds of the people | 


in a very High degree. | 

T he inhableants of the county of Eſſex were 
particularly alarmed, by a report which was in- 
duſtriouſly, propagated, that the country people 


were dootned to. deſtruction, that their farms | 


would be plundered and their houſes burned to | they ſent a deputation to the king, who had taken 


the ground. | | 
While this report was generally believed, ſome 
of the collectors of the poll-tax going to the 


all ranks were aſ- | 
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viſed them to go to the king, and demand their 
liberties, which if they could not obtain by gen- 
th meaſures, to uſe force for the recovery of 
them. N 

The people were highly animated by this diſ- 
courſe, and making an unanimous choice of Wat 
Tyler for their leader, they, by his direction, 
took an oath to be true to king Richard and 
* the commons of England; never to receive a 
King whoſe name was John; * to perſuade their 


| © neighbours to join in the common cauſe, and 
earl, at four pounds; from which circumſtance | 


** never to ſubmit to the payment of any other 
tax than a fifteenth,”* | 
The flame of rebellion having ſpread with 
the utmoſt rapidity through the counties of Suſs. 
ſex, Eſſex, Surrey, Kent, and Hertford, Wat 
Tyler's army encreaſed every hour; and march- 
ing from Maidſtone he encamped at Blackheath, 
where he ſoon found himſelf at the head of an 
hundred thouſand men. . 
The profeſſed view of the inſurgents was to a- 
boliſh all bad Jaws and cuſtoms ; and they partis 
cularly declared againſt the intolerable exactions 


| and corruptions of the lawyers carrying their re- 


ſentment ſo far as to murder every one of that 


Profeſſion, and even every nobleman who hap- 


pened to fall in their way, , | 
While they were thus encamped on Blackheath, 


refuge in the Tower, deſiring that his majeſty 
would come and hear their propoſals. | 
There were great debates in council relpeRiog 


houſe of Wat Hilliard, a tyler, of Dartford in || the propriety of his majeſty's complying wit 


Kent, demanded payment of the tax for his 
daughter; vwhich he refuſed to pay, alledging 
that ſhe had not arrived at the age ſpecified in the 
ſtature, | Mg 
The brutal officer, however, inſiſted that ſhe 


this requeſt, and ſome of the counſellors were 
of opinion that the king's preſence would be the 
only means of appealing the rioters z but this 
was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Simon Sudbury, arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, and lord chancellor, and 
was arrived at years of puberty, and in order to || Sir Robert Hales, prior of St. John of Jeruſalem, 


prove the tr uth of his aſſertion, he proceeded to || and lord high treaſurer, who urged that his 
ſhocking ac ts uf indecency, which irritated the ||' majeſty could not attend with ſafety to his 
father to ſuch a degree, that he knocked out the | | perſon. 


collector's brains. The advice of theſe counſellors being followed, 


Every one who was preſent applauded the re- 
ſolute behaviour of the tyler; and the populace 
betaking themſelves to their arms, and great 
numbers flocking in from the adjacent towns and 
villages, Wat ſoon found himſelf at the head of 
a numerous army, who determined to attempt to 
extricate themſelves from the heavy load of taxes 
under which they had long groaned. 

The inſurgents taking the road to Maidſtone, 
releaſed from the goal of that town one Ball, an 
excommunicated prieſt, who had been long con- 
fined for ſeditious practices; and who was no 
ſooner at liberty than he commenced chaplain to 
his \deliverers, and to encourage them in their 
proceedings he preached a ſermon to them, taking 
this proverb for his text. | 


\ 


When Adam delv'd, and Eve ſpan, 
Who was then a gentleman? 
\ | « 
From theſe words he laboured to prove, that 
all mankind, as the deſcendants of one common 


parent, were upon an equality: he therefore ad- 


„— —_— — 


* 


„—— — * — 


» This was a reflection on John, duke of Lancaſter, to 


the rioters were ſo enraged, that they vowed to 
deſtroy them ; and leaving Blackheath, they 
haſtened toward London; and arriving in South- 
wark on the tenth of June 1380, they broke 
open the priſons of the King's-Bench and Mar- 
ſhalſea, and ſet all the 7 at liberty. 
The greater part of the releaſed priſoners im- 
mediately joined the inſurgents, a part of whom 
marching to Lambeth, burat the palace of the 
archbiſhop, with all its furniture, and the books, 
regiſters and writings belonging to the court © 


Thoſ: who remained in Southwark, having, by 
the aſſiſtance of the priſoners, diſcovered the 
dwellings of the lawyers, jurors, and queſtmon- 
gers, they immediately pulled them down to the 


ground; as they likewiſe did the common ſtews, 
| or bawdy-hoyſes along the bank- ſide, which were 
| kept by Flemiſh bawds who rented them of the 


city. ; C 
- Themayorof Londondreading the conſequence 


| of the rioters advancing into the metropolis, or- 
| dered the bridge gate to be ſhut and fortified ; 
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but on the following day it was thought more 
prudent to admit them into the city, to prevent 
the total deſtruction of the Borough of South- 
wark. 

As ſoon as they entered London, the ſhambles 
and wine-cellars were ſet open for their accommo- 
dation ; and being ſoon joined by great numbers 
of the inferior citizens, they repaired to the duke 
of Lancaſter's palace of the Savoy, which was 
at that time the grandeſt pile of buildings in this 
kingdom ; and having deſtroyed all the rich fur- 
niture, plate, and jewels, they reduced the palace 
to a heap of aſhes and ruins, 

While this building was on fire, thirty-two of 
the rioters were carouſing in the duke's cellar, 
where becoming intoxicated with liquor, they ſeem- 
ed to have forgot or deſpiſed the danger they were 
in; for they Kad till the rafters were conſumed, 
and the houſe fell down, whereby the paſſage was 


ſtopped up, ſo that they could not return: and in 


this place they periſhed, after crying out for help 
for ſeven days ſucceſſively, during which no per- 
ſon attempted to relieve them. 

From the Savoy the rioters proceeded to the 
Temple, which they burnt down, together with 
all the books, papers and records: after which 
the other inns of court ſhared the ſame fate. 

They now divided themſelves into three bodies, 
one of which repairing to Clerkenwell, burnt the 
ohn of Jeruſalem ; from 
whence they haſtened to the ſeat of Sir Robert 
Hales, at Highbury, near Iſlington, which they 
likewiſe burnt and deſtroyed. | 

The ſecond diviſion having encamped at Mile- 
end, ſent a meſſage to the king, demanding a 
parley; and Richard, with the advice of his 
council, went to them, and aſked their demands; 


which were as follows : 


1. That thenceforward all his majeſty's ſubjects 
ſhould be free from ſervitude or bondage. 

2. That there ſhould be a general pardon, 
of all manner of actions for debt, inſurrec- 
tions, treaſons, felonies, tranſgreſſions, and ex- 
tortions. | 


3. That all perſons, from that day forward, 


ſhould have full liberty to buy and ſell in every 
county, City, borough, fair, market, and other 
place, within the realm of England. 

4. That no acre of land held in bondage or 


ſervice, ſhould hold it for more than four-pence ; 


and if it had been held for leſs in former times, it 
ſhould not be enhanced in future. 


The king having heard theſe, and ſeveral other 
demands, complied with them all, on condition 
of their immediate return to their own habita- 
tions, leaving a few of each pariſh, to receive 
the charters of freedom, which were drawn up 
with all expedition, and ſealed the next morn- 
ing. 

87 his body, having carried their point, imme- 
diately diſperſed, and returned to their reſpective 
habitations; but in the mean time the third divi- 
ſion of the rioters, which were encamped on 
Tower-hill, found means to enter the Tower, 
notwithſtanding it was garriſoned by ſix hundred 
men at arms, and the ſame number of experi- 


them of the ſucceſs of his n 


enced archers, who had been placed there to de- 
fend the perſon of #he king. 

The inſurgents having thi obtained entrance 
into the Tower, (while the king was gone to the 
party at Mile-end) they entered the royal apart- 
ments, abuſed every perſon at their pleaſure, 
kiſſed the queen-mother, and having ſeized the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and Sir Robert Hales, 
they dragged them out of the Tower and behead- 
ed them. 

Many arguments were uſed by the archbiſhop, 
to prevail on them not to embrue their hands inthe 
blood of innocent men; but finding it in vain to 
remonſtrate, he chearfully ſubmitted his neck to 
the axe; but no leſs than eight ſtrokes were given 
before his head was ſevered from his body ; after 
which the latter remained ſome hours before it 
was buried, and the former was carried to Lor- 
don-bridge, where it was fixed upon a'pale. 

During theſe tranſactions, Wat Tyler and his 
followers committed the moſt dreadful outrages 
and cruelties in the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter, murdering many eminent citizgns, and 
in particular, wreaking their vengeance on the 
Flemiſh merchants. | 

They likewiſe broke open the priſons of New- 


gate and the Fleet, releaſed all that were con- 


ned, ſet fire to the city in ſeveral places, and 
made public proclamation for the beheading all 
lawyers, and perſons belonging to the exchequer. 
The king having returned from Mile-end . to 
the Tower, found his mother and ſome of his 
faithful counſellors had retired to the wardrobe 
for ſafety ; where his majeſty having informed 
ation at Mile- 
end, it was reſolved to propoſe the ſame terms to 
the reſt of the inſurgents. 
In conſequence of this determination no leſs 


than three different plans of accommodation were- 


ſent to, and reje by War Tyler; and from 
what follows it will appear that he hacl no inten- 
tion of complying with any terms of pacifica- 
tion, | | 
Hereupon Sir John Newton was ſent to invite 
Tyler to a conference with the king in Smithfield, 
in order that ſuch articles as he demanded might 
be inſerted in the charier to be granted by his 
majeſty : one of which conditions was that he 
(Tyler) ſhould have a commiſſion to behead 
<« all lawyers, eſcheators, and others, whoſoever 
were learned in the law, or had any communi- 
cation therewith ;” that all the nation might 
receive their laws from his mouth only, as he had- 
been heard to boaſt ſome days before. 

After ſome debate, Tyler conſented to follow 
Sir John to the appointed place, and proceeded 
ſlowly at the head of his army; but as ſoon as he 
came within ſight of the king, he directed his 
confederates to keep at a diſtance, till he ſnould 
give them a ſignal, whereupon they were to mur- 
der all the company, except the king himſelf, who 
was to be ſeized and impriſoned. 

This being agreed on, Tyler ſet ſpur to his 
horſe, galloped forward, and did not ſtop till he 
came cloſe to the king, whom he addreſſed in the 
following terms: Sir king, ſeeſt thou all yon- 
der people ?* Vea truly,“ replied the king, 
„ wherefore ſayeſt thou ſo?” ! Becauſe,” w_ 
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« chey be all at my command, and have 
hoy 2 me their bein and truth, to do all 
« that I would have them,” — In good time,” 
replied. the nia I believe it well.“ 
« Then,” ſaid yler, «© believeſt thou, king, 
i that theſe people, and as many more as be in 
« London at my command, will depart from thee 
% thus, without having thy letters ?““ No,” 
ſaid the king, they be ordained for you, and 
« ſhall be delivered to every one of them.” 


14 


| 
| 


- 


under 
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of their leader, and the magnanimity of their 
overrun, that, without heſitation, they marched 

is conduct into St. George's Fields; and 
before they could recollect themſelves, Sir Robert 
Knowles appeared at the head of a thouſand citi- 
zens, who had been collected together, and com- 
pletely armed, by the vigilance of Walworth, 


immediatelx aſter the death of Wat Tyler. 


The nobility and gentry reſiding in the remo- 
ter counties of England, had no ſooner heard of 


At the time the king made id reply. Tyler his terrible ifſuttction, than they armed their 


obſerving Sir John Newton, who carried his ma- 


jeſty's ſword, on horſeback, told him it would || that the king ſoo 


friends and vaſſals, and haſtened to London, ſo 
n found himſelf at the head of 


become him better to be on foot in his preſence : || an army of forty thouſand men. 


to which Sir John replying, that he thought there 


was no impropriety in his preſent ſituation, Tyler: 
was ſo incenſed, that he called him traitor, and 


drew his dagger, with an intention to ſtab him. 
Newton likewiſe drew his dagger, and gave 
Tyler the lie; on which the latter demanded the 
ſword which was carried by Sir John ; bur he re- 
plied, © No, it is the king's ſword, of which 
& thou art hot worthy.: neither durſt thou aſk 
it of me if we had been by ourſelves.? ' ' 
This reply ſo enraged Tyler, that he ſwore he 


| 
| 


would not cat till he had deſtroyed Sir John; 


and was abſolutely preparing to attack him, when 
the hing commanded the knight to diſmount, to 
prevent any fatal conſequences. _ - | 
During Tyler's conference with the king, he 
demanded, excluſive of all that had been granted 
to the inſurgents at Mile-end, that all the ancient 
laws of the kingdom ſhould be aboliſhed, and 
that all foreſts, parks and warrens ſhould be free 
to the as well as the rich. 1 
Tyler, at length, behaved with ſo much inſo- 
lence, that the * 4 attendants told his majeſty, 
that the conduct of the traitor was not leſs dan- 
gerous than intolerable : they therefore adviſed 


that he might be arreſted on the ſpot, which the 
king complied with, though he dreaded the con- 
g x , *% — #7 * x — 4 
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As the ſpot on which they-were was within the 
juriſdiction of London, the king commanded 
William Walworth, the mayor, to arreſt Tyler; 
which the gallant magiſtrate was willing enough 
to do; for boldly riding up to him, he ſtruck 
him with his ſword ſo violent a blew-on the head 
as brought him to the ground; and Sir John 
Sandwich, with others, haſtening to Walworth's 


_ aſſiſtance, he was quickly diſpatched. | 


| 6 Kent, and the other ringleaders of the rebels 
Our captain is ſlain! revenge! revenge!” and || were to have been appointed kings over the 
ws for that purpoſe: nor can it be | 


thought but that the king and his adherents muſt || < kingdom: and in the evening of that day 


Tyler's followers ſecing him fall, cried out, 
beat their 


inſtantly, have fallen a ſacrifice to the power. of 
ſuperior numbers, had it not been for the admi- 
rable courage and preſence of mind which Richard 
diſplayed on this occaſion. 

The young monarch having commanded his 
attendants to ſtop, advanced by himſelf towards 
the enraged multitude, and addreſſing them with 
a chearful yet reſolute air; What, my friends, 
„ (faid he) will you kill your king ?—Beinot 


| 
| 
| 


The inſurgents, awed by the ſight of the troops; 
and allured by. the promiſe of à general pardon, 


4s welt as, of charters ſimilar to thoſe already 
Fanden their companions, inſtantly laid down 
cir 


arma, and ſubmirted to the mercy of their 

CRT ann | | 
Thus ended an inſurrection, which threatened 

greater 9 to this kingdom than any before 


or ſince; if we may judge from the confeſſion of 
a petſon called Jack Straw, who was next in com- 


mand to Wat Fyler; and who, after the death 


of his leader, endeavoured to conceal himſelf in 
London; but being taken in an eating houſe, a 
few days after che inſurreQion was ſuppreſſed, 


| was tried before the Lord · mayor, and received 


| 


<«<. troubled for the loſs of your leader; Iwill be 


« your captain; follow me; I 
« reaſonable defires.” -— 


TY inſurgents were ſa ſtruck with the death 


will grant all your 


ſentence of death. | Ty 

The following is the ſubſtance of the confeſſion 
made by Jack. Straw, a ſhort time before he was 
executed: That when they aſſembled at Black- 


heath, and ſent to the king to come to them, 


they had refolved. to have killed all his attend- 
* ants,” and carried him along with them where- 
ſoever they went, that the populace might 


* with the aſſurance join them; and 


„ when, by the help of the king's preſence, ſuf- 
« ficient numbers had got together in the ſeveral 
&© counties of England, they were to have mur- 
te dered all thoſe whom they could expect 
& refiſtance, the nobility and gentry, and at laſt 


the king, with all the clergy, both regular and 
* and ſecular, except only the friars mendicants, 


«© whom they thought were ſufficient for the ce- 


„ Jebration of divine ſervice thro the king- 


dom. / Theſe — being performed, they 
* would have made ſuch laws as they judged 
$6 ww for the government of the = 
„% Wat Tyler was to have been made king of 


other counties, each being to be made a diſtin& 


«- whereon Tyler was killed, they were to have 
ce been joined by the London rabble, when they 
« yere to have ſacked and burnt the city.“ 
The peace of the city was no ſooner reſtored, 
than the head of the archbiſhop was taken down 
from London bridge, and thoſe of Tyler and 
Straw, with ſome of their aſſociates, fixed up in 
the ſame place. ce e Jes 
The king, determined to reward the ſervices 
which his Sichful citizens of London had done, 
towards ſuppreſling the late dangerous inſurrec- 
tion, granted a-fee-farm of one hundred pounds 


per annum 2 Wuüliam Walworth the mayor, and 


forty 
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forty pounds each on John Philpot, Nicholas 
Brembre, and Robert Laund, aldermen; and 


likewiſe conferred the honour of knighthood on 
dagger of the mayor the blow which was the 


each of the above-mentioned gentlemen. 


| It is the opinion of many writers that the dag- 


ger in the arms of the city of London ws 
2 at this period, in commemoration of 
at Tyler's having received 'from the {word or 


prelude to his death. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


* 


Lewdneſs puniſhed by the mayor of London. FVidctuallers rendered incapable of ſerving the office 


of mayor. Fiſhmongers c 


disfranchifſed. Letter of king Richard II. confirming the 


privileges of the conſtable of the Tower of London. A petition of the parhament for con- 
firming the tharters of the city. The Lord-mayor's proclamation of the charter of con- 
' firmation. Northampton, the late mayor's riot and puniſhment. Choice of commen-council« 
men by the ſeveral Wards. The fheriffs of London fworn before the barons of the excheguer. 
The privileges of the conſtable of the Tower confirmed. | / | 


: chief magiſtrate of this.city by John Nor- 
thampton, who obſerving that the biſhops 
and inferior clergy permitted licentious and de- 


G5 William Walworth was ſucceeded as 


. bauched perſons to go on in their irregular courſe 
of life, without reſtraint, he took the reformation | 
land and France, and lord of Ireland, to the 
| © mayor and ſheriffs of London ſendeth greeting. 
| << Foraſmuch as we have underftood, that the con- 


of theſe abuſes into his own hands, 'and feverely 
puniſhed all ſuch as were found guilty of whore- 
dom, cauſing the common proſtitutes to be car- 
ried through the ſtreets with their heads ſhaved, 


and with pipes and trumpets ſounding before | 
| | particular John Darcy, John de Bea 
This proceeding. of the mayor gave great of- R ws, A 


them. 


fence to the clergy, who looking upon it as an 


infringement of their authority, enjoined him to H 

s fits underwritten, by right belonging to the 
8 forefaid Tower y and in quiet — taking 
them by themſelves, or their fervants ; to wit, 


deſiſt; but he, equally regardleſs of their com- 
mands or threatnings, proceeded to reform theſe 
abuſes to the utmoſt of his power. 

This ſame magiſtrate procured an a& of par- 
lament, by which it was ordained that no vic- 
„ tualler ſhould exerciſe any judicial office in 
% London, or in any other city, borough, ſea- 
* port, or town in the kingdom, except in ſuch 
« towns where no other perſon; could be found 
« qualified for ſuch an office;“ in which caſe 
every ſuch perſon was to abſtain from the ex- 
« exciſe of ſuch trade, during the time of his 
<« office, upon pain of forfeiting all the victuals 
% he ſhould ſell during that time.“ 


butchers, - grocers, and fiſhmongers, were ren- 
dered incapable of ſerving the- office of mayor, 
as they were deemed victuallers.  : 

By the-management of Northampton an act 
of parliament was likewiſe procured, by which 
the trade of the fiſhmongers was laid open, fo 


chat all foreigners in friendſhip with the King of 
England, were permitted to ſell fiſn in London 


and elfe where, either by wholeſale or retail; by 


which the fiſhmonger's company became one af 
the pooreſt in this city, though it had been one df 


the moſt flouriſhing. 


In the year 1382, king Richard II. ſent a let- | 
ter to the mayor and commonalty of London, | 


confirming the privileges of the Tower of Lon- 


don; which we have recited at large, not only as 


4 * — 


it is a valuable piece of antiquity, but becauſe 


| we ſhall have occaſion to give a particular ac- 
| count of the ſaid Tower in the next chapter of 


Richard, by the grace of God, king of Eng3 


40 ſtables of our Tower of London, time out of 
mind, even to the time now laſt paſt, and in 


obert de Morle, Richard de Vache, and Alan 


„ de Buxhill, hitherto conſtables of the ſaid 


Tower, have had the cuſtoms, pence, and pro- 


* of every boat loaden with ruſhes, brought to 
66 the ſaid city, ſuch a quantity of ruſhes, 'to be 
laid upon Tower-wharf, as may be contained 
within a man's arm: of every boat accuſtomed 
to bring oyſters, muſcles, and cockles, to the 
* foreſaid city, one maund, thence to be brought 
and laid upon the ſaid wharf: from every ſhip 
laden with wines, coming from Bourdeaux, or 
<« elſewhere, unto the ſaid city, one flagon be- 
<* fore the maſt, and another behind the maſt: 


| ** whatſoever ſai, barge, or boat, or other veſ- 


According to the meaning of this act, all || “ fel, which ſha 


5 z go * 3 ſtorm or 
. , or the ropes a age beirig broken, 
«© ſhall float from London-bridge to jj 


or from thence to the ſaid bridge, to be taken 
by the conſtable of the ſaid Tower, or his ſer- 
| © vants, and to be applied to the uſe of the ſaid 


5 "conſtable : what ſwans ſoever coming under 
the ſaid bridge towards the ſea, or from the ſea 
towards the ſaid bridge: all manner of horſes, 
«*« cows, oxen, hogs, and ſheep, which have fallen 
from the ſaid bridge into the water of Thames, 


| « which the foreſaid conſtable, or ſervants, m 


take: any ſuch like creatureſwimming throug 
the middle of the ſaid bridge to the foreſaid 
«« Tower, which the ſame conſtable or his fer- 
* vants aforeſaid have taken: of every foot of 
e ſuchlike creature feeding within the ditch of the 
foreſaid 


EF . 
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: every cart, empty 
fall into the aforeſaid 


« ſoreſaid Tower, one 
40 or laden, which ſh 
« ditches, as forfeiture or fee of the conſtable : 
and that the foreſaid conſtables, as well thoſe 
s 'afore-named, as others, have uſed and enjoyed 
« the uſages underwritten, from the time before- 
« faid; to wit, that no cart, — or laden, 
« which ſhall fall into the foreſaid ditches, as 
« forfeiture or fee of the conſtable, and that the 
« forefaid conſtables, as well thoſe afore-named 
<<. as others, have uſed and enjoyed the uſages 
« underwritten, from the time | beforeſaid; to 
« wit, that no cart, empty or laden, ought 
« to come from the end of the ſtreet called 
« Petty-wales, upon the ſaid Tower-hill, nor near 
« the foreſaid ditch, to the high ſtreet, called 
« Tower-ſtreet, unleſs it be taken and brought 
« yithin the ſaid Tower; and that no cart ſhall 
e paſs beyond che bridge, between the ditch of 
« the ſaid caſtle and the ditch of the hoſpital of 
« St. Catharine's, without the licence of the con- 
« ſtable of the ſaid Tower; and. if it do, and 
« break the bar, that cart ought to be brought 
5 

«c 
cc 
40 
«c 
«c 
«c 
cc 
cc 
«c 


for the tranſgreſſion, accordi 
conſtable's will; We, willing to maintain all 
and ſingular the ri 
Tower aforeſaid, that they periſh not, or be 
unlawfully taken away, command you, that 
you permit our beloved and loyal Sir Thomas 
Murrieux, our conſtable of the Tower, to take 
and have the cuſtoms, pence and profits, by 
himſelf and his ſervants, in form aforeſaid, and 


uſe and enjoy the aforeſaid uſages, as he and 
all other conſtables of the ſaid Tower have 


cuſtoms, pence and profits, and to uſe and en- 


to uſe and enjoy the foreſaid uſages freely, with- | 
out any impediment, as he ought to take and 
have ſuch cuſtoms, pence and profits, and to | 


— — — — — ——— , 


within the ſaid Tower, and to make ſatis faction 


ghts and liberties of our 


37 


of your ſpecial grace, to grant arid confirm to 
your ſaid citizens, and to their ſucceſſors, by 
your letters patents, all their liberties and free 
<< uſages, as entire and full as they or their pre- 
s deceſſors have enjoyed at any time by the fa- 
vour of your noble progenitors, with the clauſe 
of Licet i non fuerint, vel abuſi ſuerint; (i. e. 
whether the ſame were not uſed, or ever abuſed;) 
in like manner with the franchiſes, which they 
enjoy by your on moſt gracious charter, and 
are confirmed: any ſtatutes, judgments, ſur- 
rendets, ordinances, or any charters or grants 
of your majeſty, or your progenitors aforeſaid, 
in time made and granted, to the contrary 
notwi ding, Sc.“ 1 


To this petition his majeſty anſwered, Le 
Rio le veut; that is, ſo the king willeth :” and 
in conſequence of the royal aſſent, a charter paſ- 
ſed in that ſame parliament, reciting the feveral 
charters of confirmation, and others paſſed. by 
king Edward the ſecond, Edward the third, and 
Henry the third, as well as a charter of confir- 
mation, granted by Richard himſclf, in the firft 
year of his reign. T | 

Soon after the paſſing of this charter, the ſame 
was, by command of the king, fully ſet forth 
and publiſhed, in a proclamation of Sir Nicholas 
Brembre, lord mayor; which proclamartion being 
carefully preſerved among the records of this city, 
as an affair of the higheſt importance to poſterity, 


ve have ſubjoined a faithful tranſlation thereof, 


| from the original latin, 


— — — 


reaſonably accuſtomed to take and have thoſe 


4 joy the fore ſaid uſages, from the time afore- | 


“ fſaid z and that by no means ye neglect this. 
„ Witneſs myſelf at Eltham, the ſixteenth day 
Sof November, in the ſixth year of our reign. 


40 By the King.“ i 
The citizens of London conſidered this grant | 


as a violation of their ancient rights and  privi- 
leges, and therefore applied to the king 
the mediation of the next parliament, for a con- 
firmation of all their rights, liberties, free · cuſ- 


toms, ordinances, &c. and were ſucceſsful enough 


to obtaintheir requeſt. 
In the yeat 13863, the 
prehenſive that the ancient government of the 
city might be again infringed, as in many former 
inſtances it had been, by the crown; petitioned 
the king for a confirmation of the liberties of the 


„through 


houſe.of ccominons, ap- 


ſaid city; which petition is recorded in French, 


of which the following is a faithful tranſlation. 


The commons in this preſent parliament aſ- 
_ © ſembled pray, for the greater quiet and nouriſh- | 


ing of the peace amongſt your liege ſubjects, 


and for common benefit, that your citizens of 
** your city of London be entirely in this preſent 


„ parliament dᷣeſtored to their franchiſes and free 
uſages, and that it may pleaſe your highneſs, 


MACOS” 


| 


| A proclamation made in the mayoralty of Ni- 


Brembre, knight, mayor, on Friday 
after the feaſt of the B. V. Mary, and in the 
ſeventh year of the reign of Richard II. con- 

. cerning the liberties lately granted to the citi- 
Zens of London, by the lord the king in his 
iament, and alſo concerning certain ancient 
rties renewed by the lord the king, and 
newly confirmed to the ſaid citizens by his royal 


1 
* 
. 


It is proclaimed on the part of the lord our 
% king, and of the mayor of the city of London, 
<« 'by virtue of the confirmation and conceſſion 
made by the ſaid lord the king, concerni 
the liberties and ancient cuſtoms of the ſai 
city, as well by charters of the kings of Eng- 
land, granted unto them, as without charters, 
that it may be made known to all foreignets 
concerning the following liberties of the ſaid 


citizens, ially touching the ſaid foreigners, 
Aude 


nas the citizens of the city aforeſaid. 


So that no ſummons, attachments on execu- 
tions, be made by any miniſters or officers of 
the lord the king, or of his heirs, either with 
or without a warrant, within the liberties of the 
city aforeſaid, but by the officers of the city 
only. | % OY. 

0 Alſo the ſame lord our king hath, out of 
his ſpecial grace, by his charter granted and 
confirmed, as will fully appear by having re- 
courſe to the ſaid charters and letters, the gifts, 
* grants, confirmations, innovations, and the 
„ ordinanices aforeſaid; and alſo all the antes, 

*. 
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« and all other and every thing contained, recited, 
„ and explained in all the charters and letters, as 
„ well of him the lord the king, as any of his 


cc 
<« thereof, at the initance and requeſt of the 
«c 
66 
cc 


parliament, for the nouriſhing greater quiet 
and peace among his liege ſubjects, and for 
the public good, and by and with the aſſent of 
the prelates, lords, nobility, and great men, 
aſſiſting him in the ſaid parliament, for him- 
ſelf and his heirs, as much as in him lies, 
to the citizens of the foreſaid city, and to 
their heirs and ſucceſſors, citizens of the ſame 
city. | | 

« Alſo the ſame our lord the king has further 


10 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


his own charters confirmed, for himſelf and 
his heirs aforeſaid, that the foreſaid citizens 
and their ſucceſſors, citizens of the city afore- 
faid, ſhall be as entirely and fully reſtored to all 
their liberties and free-cuſtoms, as ever they or 
their predeceſſors have at any time more freely 
and fully enjoyed the ſame under the predeceſ- 
ſors of him the lord the king. 
« Allo the ſame lord our king, willeth, that, 
though the ſame citizens, or their predeceſſors, 
citizens of the city aforeſaid, have not on any 
occaſion whatſoever, hitherto fully uſed any 
or either of the liberties, acquittances, grants, 
ordinances, articles, or free-cuſtoms, or other 
things granted in the ſaid charters or letters, 
or perhaps, have abuſed any or all of the ac- 
uittances, grants, ordinances, articles; or 
— or any other things in the ſame 
charters or letters, as aforeſaid, contained; 
nevertheleſs the ſame citizens, their heirs and 
for the future fully enjoy and uſe all and ſin- 
gular the liberties, acquittances, ordinances, 
articles, grants, free · cuſtoms, and whatſoever 
<« elſe is contained in the ſame charters and letters 
aforeſaid, whether the ſame were not uſed, or 
perhaps abuſed, and every one of them, with- 
out let or impediment, of the ſame the lord 
the king, or of his heirs, juſtices, eſcheators, 
ſheriffs, or of any other his bailiffs or miniſters 
whomſoever; any ſtatutes or ordinances pub- 


the ſame the lord the king, or his progenitors 
aforeſaid, in times paſt made and granted, to 
< the contrary notwithſtanding.” 


The citizens of London in general, and the 
company of fiſhmongess in particular were ex- 
tremely gratified by this inſtance of the royal fa- 
vour, whereby all their ancient rights and privile- 
ges were reſtored, except that of holding courts ; 
all affairs being to be determined in the mayor's 
court, in conformity to the late charter. 

Soon after this, John Northampton, the late 
mayor, who appears to have been a man of a very 
turbulent diſpoſition, raiſed great tumults in the 
city, by aſſembling large numbers of people, 
and walking through the ſtreets in a riotous 
manner, 


Brembre, the preſent mayor, exerted all his 


progenitors; ratifying and granting all and each 


commons of the realm of England in his laſt 


ranted, at the inſtance and requeſt as afore- 
fad, and by the aſſent aforeſaid, and alſo by 


ſucceſſors, citizens of the city aforeſaid, may 
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liſhed, or judgments given, or any charters of 


fairs of the city.“ 


authority to prevent any ill conſequences that 
might ariſe from theſe irregularities ; and in the 
neceſſary exertion of this authority, one Can: 
ſtantine, a ſhoe-maker, being apprehended for 
encouraging the populace to eſpouſe the cauſe of 
Northampton, was immediately carried before 
the magiſtrates at Guild-hall, where he was tried 
and convicted, partly on his own confeſſion, 'and 
partly on the evidence of others, and beheaded 
ſoon afterwards. | BULLS 110} he 

About the ſame time Northampton was im- 
peached by his own chaplain of being the prin- 
cipal actor in the late ſedition, and of conſpiring 
againft the king and government; and being 
carried before a convention of the nobility at 
Reading, he was ſentenced to be impriſoned fot 
life, and all his effects to be appropriated to the 


King's uſe; which ſentence was carried into exe- 


cution by his impriſonment in the caſtle of Tin. 
tagel in Cornwall. | wk 

The peace of the city being again reſtored; 
its inhabitants began to think of eſtabliſhing a 
reſpectable common-council;' and at a common 
hall aſſembled for this purpoſe, petitions were 
preſented to the mayor, ſetting forth, that for 
want of ſufficient perſons. choſen, divers things 
*+* were paſſed in the common-council, more by 
„ clamour than reaſon.” “ | 

To remedy this grievance for the future, ſeve: 
articles were propoſed to be tried, and if found 
uſeful and neceſfary, to be confirmed : one of 
which articles was, that the common-council 
might conſiſt of ſufficient people; and it was de- 
termined that, for the future, four perſons ſhould 
be choſen out of each ward, under the inſpection 
of the alderman, to. repreſent the ſaid ward in 
the court of common-council. 5 

This appears to have been a very excellent re. 
gulation; becauſe, in former times, the members 
of the common council had been choſen by per- 
ſons profeſſing certain myſteries, or crafts, and 
not by the inhabitants of the reſpective wards. 

Soon after this eſtabliſhment, Nicholas Brem- 
bre, then mayor, prevailed on the members of 
the common: council, to turn out almoſt all the 
aldermen, and to elect new ones in their room: 
a proceeding which ſeems to have been encou- 
raged, if not propoſed, by the court; for the new 
elections were confirmed by a warrant from the 
king, dated the eighth of March, which was the 
very day on which the election of the new alder- 
men took place. DFT 

As this new method of electing the mem- 
bers of the common-council was thought to ad- 
vance the good government of the city, the 
mayor, aldermen, and common council, did on 
the thirty-firſt of July, 1384, make the follow- 
ing order reſpecting the choice and time of 'meet- 
ing of the common-counci}, viz. That they 
„ ſhould be choſen by the wards, fifteen days 
e after St. Gregory; and that the inhabitants 
e ſhould chuſe thoſe who had ferved the year 
© before, or others: and, that the common- 
* council ſhould be aſſembled once a quarter, 
or oftener, to conſult and take care of the af- 


_ 


In the year 1383, Hammon Godcheap, and 
William de Buddle, having been elected ſheriffs, 
were 
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were preſented to the mayor and aldermen, to the 
treaſurer and-barons of the exchequer; who re- 


quired them to take an oath for theic _ beha- | 


viour in the ſaid office: | - 

Hereupon, John Gyſors, the mayor, replied; 
that the perſons r by them to that of- 
«« fice, were not obliged, nor ought they, to 
« take an oath, concerning the exerciſe of their 
« office any where but re the mayor and al- 
« dermen of the city; and that ſince the firſt 
« conceſſion. made to the citizens, of chuſing 
« the ſheriffs of London and Middleſex, and of 
« diſcharging them at n it had not been 
« known that ever any ſuch oath had been taken, 


except once, when the city was ſeized i into, the 
40 hands of Edward the firſt. 


For theſe reaſons the ma beta in 


the name of the city, deſired that the ſaid 
« Hammon and William migbt be admitted to | 


+ the ſaid office; upon t their prelemation, accord- 
« ing to cuſtom.” _ 


This plea however, notwithſtanding i its Nm 


would not permit the ſberiffs to execute their 
office, without taking the oath; though at the 


ſame rime they did not pretend to invalidate the | 


election. | 
Soon after this, the citizens received. another 

mortification; -,not inferior to the fotmer; for 

notwithſtanding the late confirmation of the city 


nued to demand the cuſtoms and profits annexed 
to his oftice, in the. ſixth year of this king's 
reign. 
R. citizens s conceived this ptaRice to be high- 


17 mined v9 pen to the city ; and therefore deter- 


to ben the king for a revocatioti of the — parts of this city, wherever thoſe deſcrip - 


| tions can be introduced. 10 70 the greateſt pro- 
Ne. 


grant: bur fo far from obtaining redreſs, they 
Gag the grant Was 


che eee 


| © ſuch. p 


| < the ſaid Tower. Witneſs myſelf At 
ableneſs, had no weight with the - barons, who | 


| conſtable of the Tower furniſhed a conſtant 


terwards, till, in the reign of kin 


chat monarch determined the a 
privileges, the conſtable of the Tower conti- | 


99 
confirmed by the king and prom as will 


appear by the following recita 
We, with the advice arid aſſent of the pre- 


| < lates and other noblemen in our -parliament; 


« have graciouſly conſented on our part to the 
« foreſaid ſupplication of che conſtable; accord- 
ing to his-petition. And therefore we com- 


mand you; that on your ye take. care 
that all and ſingular the liberties and Kan- 
<« chiſes belo 


aging to our ſaid Tower he pub- 
„ liſhed; proclaimed; and pronounced diſtinctly 

within your city aforclaid; and its ſuburbs, in 
aces as ſhall be moſt proper: and that 
we will; that. our ſaid Tower may enjoy and 


« uſe the liberties and franchiſes: aforeſaid in 


the form aforeſaid ; the liberties and fran- 


chiſes granted by us to the ſaid citizens, and 
«. the commionalty notwithſtanding : and that 


ye permit the {aid conſtable to hdve' and re- 


Ke 2 by himſelf or by his ſervants, the 


rights and profits; aforeſaid; belon Wen untd 

min- 
ſter, the twenty · ſecond of mann in the 
* ninth year of our reign.” 


| Notwithſtanding. this; PX neivileges of the 


ſourte of, contention for a long ſpace of time af- 


James the firſt; 
air in favour of 


the 2 London. 


is leads us, with t propriety, to treat 
of the Tower; we ſhall, in the next chapter, give 


a full and particular account of that ancient for- 


— 3 9 to the plan we have bitherto pur- 
compleating our deſcriptions of parti- 
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'A — terre; view the T ower of Londin: of its Kandel, thiredls eat aug 

Auate. Its government, cuſfomt, and privileges: Its antiquities and records. Of the tions and 

. ther wild beaſts. Of the ſpoils f the Spaniſh. Armada. QF the ſmall armory, the royal 

train of artillery, and the. horſe armory... Of the Jewel. office, and the 469998 uſed at the 

. - Coronation of the king's of England. Particulats: of colonel Blood's attempt to fleal the 

- frown. Account of : the mint, with its officers and the manner 25 er ee tn, 40 
count f the Mee * ordnance, with a bift of its officers. * 


HE Tower of London, which is fituat- 


diith; which "= in fork Slices, 50 fel thin one 


ed on the caſt-fide of the city, near the hundred and twenty feet ide. | 
bank of the tiver Thames, was an- len bullt the lions rower. for the reception 
| eicntly' royal palace, and eonſiſted of no more || of the zn ams 7 44 to him by the 
than what is now called the white Tower, which emperor Frederic; zud from this time it has 
was built by William the con to overaawe || ſerved to accommodate the beaſts, birds, &c. 
the citizens, and ſecure to bimfelf | 2 ſafe retreat, preſented to the kings of 2 * 
in caſe of neteſſit . In the year 1240, III. ordered 3 
In the year 1098, uring the edge of William j| ftohe gate, bul 1 2 rhe other Addi. 


Rufus, ſon to William the conqueror,- it was fur- || tions to be made to this'fortreſs ; and the outſide 
founded: wich walls; and fortified with a W 90 & the N Tower to be whitened, from 
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on which are embraſures for pointing cannon, 
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whence it obtained the appellation ↄf the white 
Tower. | 


At the opening and ſhutting the principal gate 


| night and morning, there is a great deal of cere- 


The church of St. Peter ad Vincula, within | 
the Tower was built by king Edward III. and in 
the year 1465 the forcifications of this place were | 


greatly enlarged by Edward IV. 


In the year 1638 the white Tower was rebuilt; |} 


and after the reſtoration of Charles II. it was 
thoroughly repaired, and a great number of ad- 
ditional buildings made to it; fo that the Tower 
of London has at preſent more the appearance of 
a town than a fortreſs, ; 

The Tower is ſeparated from the river Thames 
by a narrow ditch and a convenient wharf, to 
which it has a communication by a draw-bridge, 
for the readier iſſuing and receiving ammunition, 
and naval or military ſtores. 

On this wharf, there is lately made a long and 


beautiful plat-form, on which are planted ſixty - 


one pieces of cannon, mounted on new and very 
elegant iron carriages. The pieces of ordnance are 
chiefly uſed to fire on the days of ſtate, or to pro- 
mulgate any joyful news to the public. 

Parrellel to the wharf, within the walls, is a 


| rags 70 yards in length, called the ladies | 


ne, becauſe much frequented by the ladies in 


the ſummer, as within it is ſhaded with a lofty } 


row of trees, and without it has a delightful 
proſpect of the ſhipping, with boats paſſing and 
repaſſing on the river Thames. 

You aſcend this line by ſtone ſteps, and being 


once upon it you may walk almoſt round the 


walls of the Tower without interruption, and in 


your courſe will paſs three batteries; the firſt cal- | 
led the Devil's battery, where is alſo a platform on 


which are mounted ſeven pieces of cannon, the? 
on the battery itſelf are only five; the next is 


called the ſtone battery, and is defended by eight 
pieces of cannon ; and the third and laſt is called 


the wooden battery, mounted with fix pieces of 
cannon, all nine pounders. 

The chief entrance into the Tower is by a 
gate to the weſt, large enough to admit coaches 
and heavy carriages ; but theſe are firſt admitted 
through an outer gate, and muſt paſs a ſtout ſtone 
bridge, built over the ditch, before they can ap- 
preach the main entrance. There is beſide an 
entrance for perſons on foot, over the draw- 
bridge, to the wharf, which wharf is only divided 


from the main land by gates at each end, opened 


every day at a certain hour for the convenience of 
a free intercourſe between the reſpective inkabi- 
tants df the Tower, the city, and its ſuburbs. 

| Beſides theſe entrances there is a water- gate, 
commonly called Traitor's gate, through which 


it has been cuſtomary to convey traitors, and 


other ſtate priſoners, to or from the Tower, per- 
haps for greater privacy, and which is ſeldom 
opened on any other occaſio ü 
mitted to the Tower on account of the late 
rebellion were publicly admitted at the main 
entrance. | | es ee 
Over this gate is a regular building, termina- 
ted at each end by two baſtions, or round towers, 


but there are at preſent none mounted. In this 
building are placed the infirmary, the mill, and 
waterworks that ſupply the Tower with water. 


on; but the lords com- 


— 7 


| the yeoman porter 


mony uſed ; of which the following is a deſcrip- 
tion. A little before ſix in the morning ia 
ſummer, and as ſoon as it is light in the winter, 
goes to the governor's. houſe 
for che keys, from whence he proceeds to the in- 
nermoſ gate, attended by a ſetjeant and fix men 
of the main guard; this gate being opened to let 
them pals, is again ſhut, while the yeoman porter 
and the guard proceed to open the three outermoſt 
gates, at each of which the guards reſt their fire- 
locks, as do the ſpur-guard while the keys paſs 
and repaſs. | r 28 
When the yeoman porter returns to the inner- 
moſt gate, he calls to the wardens in waiting, to 
take in king George's keys; upon which the gate 
is opened, and the keys lodged in the warders 
hall till the time of locking, which is vfuall 


| about ten or eleven. at night, with the ſame form. 


ally as when opened. 

After they are ſhut, the yeoman and guard pro- 
ceed to the main guard, who are all under arms 
with the officers upon duty at their head. The 
uſual chaltenge from the main guard to the yeo- 


man porter is, Who comes there? His anſwer is, 


The keys. The challenger ſays, Paſs keys; | 
which the officer — che rd to Tel their 
firelocks; the yeoman porter then ſays, God fave 
_ — Amen, is loudly anfwered by all 
the guard. * 68 2 

I be yeoman porter with his guard 9, 
from the main-guard, to the gov where 
the keys are left ; after which no perſon can 
out or eome in upon any pretence whatſoever till 
next morning, without the watch- word for the 
night, —— is _ 1 that . ky: the 
proper ꝓↄfficers and the ſetjean A wt ard, ever 
come to the knowledge of it; for 2 the ſame 
on the ſame night in every fortified place through- 
out the king's dominions.  _ 

When the watch-word 1s given by any ſtranger 
to the centinel at the ſpur-guard (or outer-gate) 
he communicates it to his — who paſſes it 
to the next on duty, and ſo on till it comes to 
the governor, or commanding officer, by whom 
the keys are delivered to the yeoman porter, who 
attends as before; the main- guard being put un- 
der arnis, brings them to the outer gate, where 
the ſtranger is admitted, and conduCted to the 
commandant. Having made'known his buſineſs, 


he is conducted to the outer-gate, diſmiſſed, the 


gare ſhut, and the keys re- delivered with all the 
The conſtable of the Tower is the principal 


officer to whom the care of this fortreſs is com- 


mitted ; and he is uſually of the higheſt quality, 
as his poſt at all coronations and other ſtate cere- 
monies is of the utmoſt conſequence, having the 
crown and other regalia in his cuſtody. He hath 
under him a lieutenant and a :deputy-lieutenant, 
commonly called governor, whoſe o are. like- 
wiſe of great dignity, a tower- major, gentleman. 
porter, yeoman porter, gentleman gaoler, four- 

uarter gunners, and forty wardens, whoſe. uni- 
wn the ſame with the king's yeomen of the 
guard. 


Upon their heads they wear round flat-crowned 
| | caps, 
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caps, tied round with bands of party- coloured 
ribbands : their coats are of a particular make, 
but very becoming, with large ſleeves and flow- 
ing ſkirts, and are of fine ſcarlet cloth, laced 
round the edges and ſeams with feveral rows of 

old lace, and girt round their waifts with a broad 

ced girdle, Upon their breaſts and backs they 
wear the king's ſilver badge, repreſenting the 
thiſtle and roſe, on which are the letters G. R. 
in capitals. 

Beſides theſe, and other inferior officers, there 
is always a battalion of foot guards on duty quar- 
tered in barracks, which have been lately rebuilt. 
The principal buildings within the walls are the 
church, the white Tower, the offices of ordnance, 
of the mint, of the keepers of the records, the 
jewel office, the horſe-armory, the grand ſtore- 
houſe, the new or ſmall armory, handſome houſes 
for the chief officers _ in the Tower, with 
many other houſes for the inferior officers, and bar- 
racks for ſoldiers on duty, befides priſons for 
ſtate · delinquents, which are commonly the war- 
ders houſes. | X | 

As the church has nothing worth a particular 
obſervation belonging to it, we ſhall not detain 
the reader by deſcribing it: but only remark, 
that it is famous for being the burial place of the 
following perſons of eminence. h 


John Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, who was be- | 


headed on Tower-hill, the 22d. of Fune, 1535. 
George Bullen, lord Rochford, beheaded on the 
17th of May, 1536. 
Anna Bullen, beheaded on the 
1536. - 
Thomas Cromwell, carl of Eflex, beheaded in 


the year 1540. E is. 
» beheaded February the 13th 


Catherine Howard 

184. 

Edward Seymour, duke of Somerſet, beheaded 
January the 24th, 1552. 

John Dudley, duke of Northumberland, behead 

ed on the 22d. of Auguſt, 1553; and 

James Scott, duke of Monmouth, fon of Charles 
IL. beheaded on the 15th of July, 1685, for 

aſſerting his right to the crown, againſt James 

the ſecond. TEST SS. 

Beſides theſe, within the rails of the altar, were 
depolited the remains of the infamous judge 
Jeffries, who died of grief, in the Tower, to- 
wards the end of the year 1688. Acer 


19th of M ay, 


The white Tower is a large ſquare irregular 
building, ſituated almoſt in the center, no one fide 
anſwering to another, nor are any of its watch 
towers, of which there are four that ornament 
the top, built alike : one of theſe towers is now: 
converted into an obſervatory, and indeed feems 
well adapted to that uſe. 244 | | 

The building irſelf conſiſts of 


modious vaults, chiefly filled with ſalt- 
is covered at top with flat leads, from whence 


there is an extenſive and noble proſpect of the 


ſhipping in the Thames, and the adjacent country. 
n the firſt ſtory are two 


three very lofty 


ſtories, under which are moſt ſpacious and com- 
petre. It 


ln tb £ ſpacious rooms, one of 
which is a ſmall armory for the ſea-ſervice; having 


various ſorts of arms very curiouſly laid up in it, 
fer more than 10,000 ſeamen. In the other room | 


91 
are cloſets and preſſes in abundance, all filled 
with warlike tools and inſtruments of death 
without number. Over theſe are two other floors, 
one filled principally with arms ; the other with 
arms and armorers tools; ſuch as cheveaux de 
frize, pick-axes, ſpades and ſhovels. 

In the upper ſtory is kept match, ſheep-ſkins, 
tanned hides, &c. And in a little room ſome re- 
cords, containing the antient uſages and privil 
of the place. In this tower are likewiſe kept 
models of the new invented engines of deſtruc- 
tion, that have from time to time been preſented 
to the government. 7 1 0 
On the top of this tower is a ciſtern or 
reſervoir for ſupplying the whole garriſon with 
water in caſe of need; it is about ſeven feet deep, 
nine in breadth, and about ſixty in length, and 
is filled from the Thames by means of an engine 
very ingeniouſly contrived for that purpoſe. 

The office of ordnance is kept in Cold Har- 
bor; to which office all other offices for ſupply- 
ing artillery, arms, ammunition, or other warlike 
ſtores to any part of his majeſty's dominions, are 
accountable; from which office are iſſued all or- 
ders for the diſpoſition of warlike materials for 
every kind of ſervice. 2 | 

The mint is alſo a ſeparate diviſion, which eom- 
prehends near one third of the Tower, and con- 
tains houſes for all the officers belonging to the 
coinage ; of this, as well as of the office of ord- 
nance, .a particular account will follow in their 
proper places. We 

The office of keeper of the records is fite 
the platform already deſcribed. It has lately been 
adorned with a fine carved ſtone door-caſe at the 
entrance, - and finely wainſcotted within. All the 
rolls from king John to the beginning of the reign 
of Richard III. are depoſited in fifty- ſix wainſcot 
preſſes in this office; thoſe ſince that time are kept 
at the rolls in Chancery-lane. 

The rolls and records kept in the Tower con- 
tain the ancient tenures of all the lands in Eng- 
land, with a furvey of the manors ; the origin 
of all laws and ſtatutes ; the rights of England 
to the dominion of the Britiſh ſeas; leagues and 
treaties with foreign princes; the atchievements of 
England in foreign wars; antient grants of our 
kings to their ſubjects; the forms of ſubmiſſion 
of the Scottiſh kings; writs and proceedings of the 
courts of common law and equity; the ſettlement 
of Ireland as to law and dominion F and 
immunities granted to all cities and corporations 
during the period before mentioned; with many 
other important records ; all regularly difpoſed 
by the diligence of Sir William Dugdale, and 
others under his direction, and properly referred 
to in near a thouſand folio indexes. The price of 
ſearching here is half a ines, for which you 
may peruſe any one ſubject a year. In the months . 
of December, January, and February, this of- 
fice is open only fix, but all the reſt of the year 
eight hours in a day. | | 

The jewel-office is a dark ſtone room, 
about twenty yards to the eaſtward of the grand 
ſtore · houſe. The regalia kept in this office will 
be ſpoken of when we come to treat of the curig- 
the coder. 

The - horſe-armory is a little eaſtward of the 
White Tower. It is a plain briek ae 

| | er 


* 
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ther conven ent than elegant. Its contents are 
likewiſe among the curioſities commonly ſhewn 
at the Tower, and will be diſtinctly deſcribed 
hereafter. | 

The grand ſtore-houſe is a noble building .to 
the northward of the White Tower; and extends 
in length 245 feet; in breadth 60, It was begun 
by king James II. and by that prince built to 
the firſt floor, but finiſhed by king William, who 


erected that magnificent room called the New or | 


Small Armory, in which he; with queen Mary 
his conſort, on its being finiſhed, dined in great 
form, having all the warrant workmen and la- 
bourers to attend them, drefled in white gloves 
and aprons, the uſual badges of the order of free- 
maſonry. This noble ſtructure is of brick and 
ſtone, and on the north ſide is a ſtately door-caſe 
adorned with four columns, an entablature, and 


triangular pediment of the dorick order. Under 


the pediment are the king's arms, with enrich- 
ments of trophy work very ornamental. 

The other buildings within the Tower having 
nothing remarkable, we ſhall proceed to the de- 
ſcription of thoſe curioſities that are uſually ſhewn 
to ſtrangers. 


Of the Lions and other wild beaſts in the Tower. 


ERSONS whoſe inclination leads them to 
ſee the rarities in the Tower of London, ge- 
nerally take a view of the wild beaſts before any 
other curioſity, as by their ſituation they firſt pre- 
ſent themſelves ; for when you have entered the 
outer gate, and paſſed what is called the ſpur- 
guard, you will fee the keeper's houſe juſt before 
you, which you will know by the figure of a lion 
bene placed againſt the wall, and over the door 
where you are to enter is another figure of a lion; 
there you are to ring, and for ſix-pence each per- 
ſon, you will inſtantly gain admittanee, and be 
ſhewn ſuch a noble collection of wild creatures, 
as is well worthy the admiration of the curious. 
As ſoon as you enter you are carried into a 
tange of dens in the form of a half moon, moſt 
of them inhabited by lions and lioneſſes of dif- 
ferent ages and various countries. 
The firſt they ſhew you is a young he- lion nam- 
ed Marco, which was preſented to his majeſty 


by his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland ; | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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birants of the woods and foreſts, many of them 
die in breeding their teeth, in ſtrong convulſions; 
Thoſe nurſed in the Tower. were kept twelve 
onths in a warm room, and fed moſtly with 
ilk diet before they were put into dens; they 
were as gentle as lambs when about five or fix 
weeks old; but it was obſerved that, as they grew 
older; their ſavage nature increaſed; | - 
The following is the account given of Nero, 
that when he was two years old, he was indeed 
% a very beautiful creature, and exceedingly well 
* educated ; for, ſays he, upon my expreſſing a 
deſire of viſiting his lodgings, at a word ſpeak- 
ing he marched down with great condeſcenſion 
from his upper into his lower apartment, and 
gave me the opportunity of entering into his 
en; where having ſatisfied my curioſity in 
viewing his dining-room, kitchen, and bed- 
chamber, his manner of living, particular ce- 
remonies in eating, drinking, &c. at my de- 
parture from thence he would have taken me 
by the hand, but our acquaintance being but 
ſlender, I declined accepting ſo great a mark 
of his friendſhip, till I had known him better. 
Upon the keepers putting into his den a piece 
of lights, he ſeemingly took very little notice 
of it, but couched down on his belly, with 
his fore-feet out like a cat that is going to. leap 
at a mouſe, and in an inſtant gave a ſudden 
<« ſpring from the fartheſt. fide of the den, and 
« ſeized it with amazing fierceneſs.” Nancy it 
ſeems, was more fhy ; ſhe would admit of no 
familiarity with ſtrangers; and was looked upon 
as the fierceſt beaſt in the Tower. 
The ec „ with maſter Dunco, 
a young he- lion, and miſs Groggerys a fine young 
tygreſs, which were preſented ta his —— — 
lord Anſon. Tho? theſe creatures are full 
they live together in the moſt perfect amity and 
friendſhip; and the king of beaſts permits his 
fair partner to ſhare with him his empire without 
controul, © * 7 
The lion is ſo perfectly tame and good - natured, 
that he will ſuffer his keepers to do any thing with 
him; and there is one circumſtance, reſpecting his 
behaviour, which I muſt relate, as in tenderneſs 
he ſeems to have come near to human nature, and 
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| in friendſhip to have ſurpaſſed it. : 


he is ſtill very ſavage, and cannot be tamed by all | 


the art of the keepers. : : 


This den was formerly occupied by a lioneſs, 
who lived above forty years in the Tower, and 


bred ſcyeral times, to the no ſmall ſatisfaction of | and could not approach the den for fear of the 


her keepers.—She was the oldeſt that ever was 
known here, tho” it is more than five hundred 


ears ſince theſe fort of beaſts firſt began to be 


ept in this place. Of her whelps NxRO lived 


to the age of ten, and died about nine years ago, 
and Nancy lived to the age of twenty. 


ture is more tender when young than a lion's 
whelp, notwithſtanding the great ſtrength of 
thoſe animals when grown to maturity. 
la this country they would infallibly periſh, if 
they were not immediately taken from theit dams 
as ſoon as whelped; and it is remarkable, that in 


Barbary, where they are a part of the wild inha- 


When Dunco was in the den alone, and acci- 


dent happened to the lower part of it, which ſo 
impaired the wood work that he could not be 


kept with ſafety; the carpenter was therefore 
called to mend it, who wiſely ſtood at a diſtance, 


| 
Þþ 
| 
| 
| 
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lion. Upon this one of the keepers ſtepped into 
the den, and agreed to keep Dunco in the upper 

art of his houſe, while the carpenter was at 
work beneath. It happened, however, that the 


|| keeper, after playing ſome time with the lion, Fell 


IN ANC | | faſt aſleep. - The carpenter continued his work, 
Theſe were both brought.up in the Tower, | 


with great care and expence ; for hardly any crea- 


without knowing to what danger he-was expoſed, 


| and when he had done called the keeper to come 


down and faſten the door; but receiving no an- 
ſwer, he ran out of the den, and was greatly ſur- 


drized to ſee, through the grate, both the k 


and the lion, ſtretched upon the floor and fleep- 


ing together. He again called William, but 


William was too ſound afleep to make any anfwer; 


however, the lion reared up his head, and, after | 


looking 


ferocity.— But notwithſtanding the polite and 
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looking at the carpenter ſome time, threw his | youn with a ted hot iron by the negro who 
great paw over William's breaſt, and laying his | rook her, which was done, we are told, to make 
noſe upon his head again compoſed himſelf to || her tame; and tame ſhe is, indeed, more fo than 
reſt, The carpenter, already terrified with his | many of 'the human face, for ſome time ago, 
bwn ſituation, was ſtill more alarmed when he || when ſhe ſeemed indiſpoſed, and refuſed to eat 
ſaw the keeper thus incircled with the paws of || her meat, the two keepers commenced doors, 
the lion; and ran into the houſe for aid. Some || and having prepared a drink for her, one opened 
of the people came out, and, having bolted the || her jaws with his hands, while the other poured 
den-door, which the carpenter had 1 in it down her throat; and this doſe they repeated 
his precipitate retreat, they rouſed William, who: || four different times, without any other oppoſi- 
ſhaking the lion by the paw took his leave; but '} tion from the good natured creature than a ſour 
Dunco firſt rubbed his noſe againſt the keeper's || look, and a growl of diſapprobation. 
knees, then held him by the coat, and, at length, In a ſecond den is al wolf from Saxony, in 
attended him quite to the door. form not unlike a dog K mixed breed. Theſe 
It is an old maxim, that evil communication are ravenous creatures, which inhabit the im - 
corrupts good manners; and as a companion to || menſe foreſts in Germany and other parts, and 
this adage, we may aſſert, that good company || are a terror to men and cattle. In the ſevere ſea- 
and kind treatment will tame the moſt ſavage || ſon of the year, when the froſts and ſnows have 
animals. We have an inſtance of this, in the || locked up every kind of vegetable, theſe crea- 
courteous behaviour of miſs Groggery, who is || tures come from the woods, and fall ravenouſly 
altogether as kind and familiar as her companion, || upon every living thing they meet. Children have 
and, though a tygreſs, diſcovers. no marks of || been torn from the breaſts of their mothers by 
them upon the road; and they have even entered 
houſes in ſearch of food. L 
The third den is occupied by Hector, a fine 
young lion, ſent from the emperor of Morocco, 


— — 


friendly behaviour of theſe beautiful creatures, I 
would not adviſe my friends to be too great with 
them; for, like other couples, they may ſome- 
times happen to be out of temper. as a preſent to his majeſty. 

The tyger is in ſhape not much unlike a cat, Next to him you are ſhewn Miſs Jenny, a Ben- 
only much larger, and when wild is prodigious gal tygreſs, brought from Madraſs by goverhor 
fierce and ravenous. It lurks in the woods, and iggot, and preſented to his majeſty as a great 
ſeizes its prey by a ſudden ſpring. Men in tra- || curiolity. She is a moſt beautiful creature, and 
verſing the woods, are frequently ſurprized by this || indeed more ſo than any other in the Tower. 
Ho Tygers are finely ſpotted ; they are of a In the next den, you are ſhewn Nero, the em- 
yellowiſh colour, and their ſpots black ; they are || peror, the oldeſt lion in the Tower, now greatly 
very playful, and leap a prodigious height, when — the decline. He was brought from the river 
they are playing their gambols. ambia in Africa, and is of a noble and majeſtic 
- In the third den, you were formerly ſhewn Z appearance. His looks ſtrike the ſtouteſt beholder 
a celebrated lioneſs, lately dead. She was brought || with. aſtoniſhing awe. His head is large, being 
from the dey of "Algiers, as a preſent to his ma- || covered with a long ſhagged mane that reaches to 
jeſty, by commodore Kepple, when he went to || his ſhoulders, and adds rather to the terror than 
that prince, ſome years ago, to ſettle the peace, | majeſty of his countenance, for his eyes being 
and ranſom the Engliſh priſoners. + This lioneſs | very fiery and far ſet into his head, and darting as 
was married in the Tower, and there bred, and in || it were a kind of red flame through his long, 
the ſame den are now ſhewn Pompey and Dido, || ſhaggy, and diſhevelled hair, raiſes ſuch an idea 
her ſon and daughter. Theſe ſhe — forth | of fierceneſs, as cannot be excited in the mind 
about four years ago, and was ſo tenderly fond unaccompanied with fear ; nor can we conceive it 
| 
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of them till her death, that ſhe eat no meat. till poſſible for human courage to encounter a crea- 
they had done, though they were then grown al- || ture of ſuch a dreadful aſpect, without the inter- 
moſt as large as herſelf. Theſe two are remark || vention of ſome lucky circumſtance; notwithſtand- 
ably tame, and fond of their keepers. ing the ſtories that have been told of men killing 
In the next den, reigns alone Cæſar, a mighty || lions in equal combat. His mouth opens wide, 


lion, born in Barbary, and preſented by the dey | and diſcovers a frightful ſet of teeth, and when 


of : Algiers to his majeſty. He was brought over || he roars (which he generally does, if not diſ- 
with Zara, by commodore Kepple, and has | turbed or interrupted by company) about five in 
the honour to be father to Pompey and Dido. | the evening, he may.be heard ata great diſtance z 
He may be a good father, but we cannot allow him || indeed the voice of the lion is ſaid to be ſo ter- 
to be a good companion, for he is both ſaucy and | rible, when, wild in the foreſt, that all creatures 
{urley. R II Þ that hear it tremble. e 
In the laſt den of this yard may be ſeen Sir || The lion we are ſpeaking of, if we do not miſ- 
Richard, a fine young tyger,. preſented. to his || take, in deſcribing bim, is a kind of yellowiſh 
majeſty. by the duke of Northumberland. cream colour, about four feet high, his body ſmall 

From this range of dens you are carried into || in proportion to his head, but his legs have the 
the next yard, — ſhewn: | | | 4 a 


: 35 appearance of eee ſtrength ; his large 
1. Miſs, Fanny, a beautiful young lioneſs, || muſcles being very viſible through the ſkin that 


brought from e 'by cope. Webb, and {| covers them. The bone of his fore leg ſeems to 


reſented. to his majeſty. This is a very h be about the bigneſs of a man's wriſt, and his 
aſt and good tempered, but ſhe is ſomewhat || fore feet are armed with five prodigious claws, 
lame, occatipned by her paws being ſeared, when {| ſheathed like thoſe of a cat, with which he ſeizes 
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„Dis prey, like that animal; his hinder feet with {| meinbred, would fill a volume. The male Egyp-' 
nly four. | | tian having one day broke his chain; in the 


 twinkling of an eye mounted to the top of one 


his ſtately creature had his ſhoulder flipped | 
of the offices, and there ſet his keepers at de- 


by an accident, which makes him go lame, and 


ſeemingly in pain; yet he appears to be very || fiance. _ | 


gentle and tractable to his feeder, and wilt he 
down to let him play with him like a ſpamel 
| but we would adviſe no ſtranger to be ſo familiar 
with theſe beaſts; for there are ſome whoſe coun- 
tenances they do not like at firſt ſight, and there- 


fore when they have conceived a diſguſt, it would | 


be dangerous to come within their reach. 


We have been informed, that a ſpamel dog be- | 


mg once thrown into a former lion's den in the 
Tower, inſtead of hurting it, the lion cheriſhed 
it, and contracted ſuch a fondneſs for it, that he 
would never ſuffer it to be taken our again, but 
fed it till he died, which happened ſeveral years: 
afterwards. | 


topardeſs, two beautiful creatures ſent to his 
preſent majeſty by the dey of Algiers, and pre- 
ſented by the late Algerine ambaſſador. * 
The next beaſt that is ſhewn is a young he- 
leopard, named Sir Robert, which was brought 
from Tripoly by capt. Birch, and preſented to 
the late king. This is a moſt beautiful creature, 
of a ſhining yellow colour intermixed with bright 
ots. 
* In the next den is Miſs Lucy, a panther, from 
Buenos Ayres. 
her coat being of a ſhining yellow colour, deco- 
rated with great variety of round black ſpots, 
each encloſed in a compartment of an hexagonal 
form. Though Miſs Lucy is pretty in appeat- 
ance, 'ſhe has ſome ly, miſchievous tricks. She 
is ſurly even to the keepers, and very lately rore 
2a woman's arm in a terrible manner, who at- 
tempted to be familiar with her. This we men- 
tion as a caution to others, | 
Tou are next ſhewn Cleone, a young lioneſs 
from the coaſt of Barbary, which is very tame, 
and full of play. This creature is eſteemed very 
beautiful, her coat being of a cream colour, with 
brown ſpots. She was preſented to the - preſent 
queen by the earl of Bute. Do TH 255 
There was formerly ſhewn here a black bear, 
brought from New-York by captain Lee, and 
ſented to the duke of York, who gave it to 
Th eetty. Fhis creature was very docile, and 
would open the door of his den, and do ſeveral 
other feats at the word of command ; - but he was 
not {6 dro} and dexterous as the Maryland bear; 
for that creature would ſhew you the humours of 
the beggars on Tower-hill, -would make the ſide 
fteps in the Pruſſian exerciſe, -and--ufually cloſed 


She is a moſt beautiful creature, 


OD C—— — 


| fond of it as the dam This old creature that 


| highly pleaſed, that the 


his entertainment with a fine boarding-ſchool | 


courteſy. 1 | g. 
The next thing ſhe wn you is a eapuchin mon- 
key, which is all that now remains of the famous 
ſchool of apes, with which the public has been 
fo often entertained, Beſides the'creature above 
mentioned, this ſchool originally conſifted of two 
Egyptian night-walkers, and two apes from Tur- 
key. Of the largeſt of theſe creatures they uſed 
to tell abundance of very ſurpriſing ſtories; and 
indeed theſe ſort of animals are capable of 
ſuch variety of droll imitations of human actions, 
that their whimſical tricks, were they to be re- 


very logg in the back, head and tail, ſeme what 


too failed of ſucceſs, 
The next den is inhabited by à kopard and || 
all the arts they could devi 


favourite fema 


lately built. | T 
pe next curioſity you ſee is a Muſcovy eat, 


His majeſty by the late A] 


When they prepared to ſet ladders to attack 
him by ſtorm, he played the tiles about their 
heads with ſuch dexterity, ſtrength, and nimble- 
neſs, that he fairly beat them off; when they at- 
tempted to ſurpriſe him by ſtratagem, he was no 
leſs vigilant than before he had been active, and 
diſcovered as much ſagacity in defeating their 
ploy as he had ſhewn courage in oppoſing their 
attacks. | 

Finding him neither to be overcome by force 
or ſtratagem, they had recourſe to milder me- 
thods,. and thought to entice him down by feaſt- 
ing his companions openly in his ſight ; but that 
He ſeemed to divert him- 
ſelf much, by the chattering he made, in baffling 
to catch him; and 
at length, after untiling almoſt all the place, and 
laughing as lofig as he thought proper at 'thoſe 
that thought themſeſves wiſer than himſelf, he 
came down of his own accord, and retired to his 
own apartment. =_ 3 

But what ſurprized, and indeed infinitely de- 
lighted the keeper, = an amour he had with a 
© on ſpecies, by whom, 
after more than twenty years — he at 
length had iſſue, The little ape ſhe brought 
forth was eſteemed the greateſt eurioſity the king · 
dom ever produced; theſe animals having never 
m_ — to breed in theſe cold regions before. 

0 ſpected the pregnancy of the dam 
till ſhe had brought fotth the young ohe, which 
ſhe nurſed with the ſame tentdernets as mothers 
do infants, and much in the ſame manner. She 
carried it in her arms and ſometimes on her back, 
and danced it round the room with much dro 
lery; but what is moſt remarkable is, that there 
was a dry aurſe in the ſame room, who was as 


uſed to run looſe about the room, one duy tookt 
it upon her back and ran away with it. She 
mounted the ridge of the dens, and when the 
thought ſhe had it ſafe to herſelf, ſhe ſeemed ſo 
| s by her anticks 
wore aftaid ſhe would have dropped i; but hav- 
ing recovered & from her without any hire; they = 
ever after chained her up. Sometimes the dam 
and ſhe quarrelled about the nurſery, oo ot 
A gentleman obſerving the partieular tender 
neſs of theſe animals, erted out one day, We 
are certainly all in an error, and have been 
* wrong from the beginhing ; theſe are the ra- 
* be are the apes. Is it no fo, Mr. 
„ Ty A hips bop 
The next beaſt ſhewn is Helen, a Honeſs from 
the evaft of Bafbary. Shr (tl remains in the 
cage which brbught her over, chere being no 
den empty, though three ew dens have been 


ſent from the 


dey. of Algiers, and preſented to 
creature, which is beautifully is made 


like a ferret. 


You 
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Lou are next ſhewn Miſs Nancy, a fine large 
tygreſs from the coaſt of Guinea, which was pre- 
ſented to his late majeſt n Scott. She 
is a ſine heaſt but does not ſeem to have the moſt 
amiable diſpoſſtia n. 
After this you are ſhewn an eagle of the Sun, 
taken tn a French prize by admiral Boſcawen, and 
by him preſented to his late majeſty. This bird 
is ſuppoſed to ſoar the higheſt of all the feather- 
ed tribe; and is able to took ſtedfaſtly at the ſun, 
even in his moſt refulgent ſplendor; whence it 
obtained the name by which that ſpecies of eagles 
is diſtinguiſhed. Here you are alſo ſhewn a brown 
eagle, which was brought from Philadelphia by 
captain Fitzroy, who preſented jt to king George 
the ſecond. Fe ne yore td | 

The eagle is accounted the king of birds, as 
the lion is the king of beaſts ;. becauſe, of all, the 
ſubordipations of their reſpective ſpecies, they 
have the ſuperiority in point of 'fierceneſs and 
power to overcome and deſtroy ; for though thete 
are of each kind othets of far greater ſtrength ; 
as the bull for inſtance in one ſpecies, and the 
oſtrich in the other; yet nature has withheld 
from theſe the weapons of defttuQion, or the 
agility to uſe them, which ſhe has, for wiſc 
purpoſes unknown to us, beſtowed upon the 


1 


| 


— — 


others; and though the dominion. is frequently | 


diſputed in the wilderneſs and foreſt, and ſome- 


times the lion is vanquiſhed 'by the tyger, and | 
the eagle by the vulture; yet nature has ſuf. | 


ficiently confirmed their reſpective dignities by 
this, that no beaſt, though ever ſo fierce, and 
made ravenous by bun 
for prey, nor any bird the eagle; an obſervation 


* 


ſubject.— 


r, will attack the lion 


has a large hooked bill, and vaſt talons, and has 
ſuch ſtrength, that it has been confidently affirm- 


ed by perſons of undoubted credit, that they 
have been known to carry iofants to their young, 
when they have failed of other food. An inſtance 
whereof happened, as Sir Robert Sibbald reports, 
while he was in the Orkney Iſles; for a woman 
there, being at harveſt work, and leaving her 
child, about a year old, at ſome diſtance from 
her, an eagle in ſearch of prey eſpied it, ſeized it 
in his talons, and carried it to his neſt 'upon a 
neighbouring rock; which ſome fiſhermen from 
the ſhore ac er obſerving, urſued and at- 
3 the eagle and brought off the infant yet 
e.: n n Sg e 
Lambs, hares, fawns, pheadſants, and eren 
kids, are the ordinary foad wich which theſe birds 
bring up their young; and in the remote parts of 
France, if we may credit the following ſtory, a 
a gentleman who happens to have an eagle's neſt 
or two on his. eſtate, ' thinks them equivalent to a 
good fait. „e ets. 


The ſtory we have 


44 


from a gentleman lately ar- 


rived from his travels, who ſays, that while he 


was in the neighbourhood of Mende, an officer 
of diſtinction invited him and ſome other travel- 
lers to paſs a few days at his country ſeat, where 
they were all enterzained in the poſiteſt anger: 
At the firſt collation he gave us, {aj he,) we 
D obſerved with ſome furprize,” that af the wild 


a. 


| 
| 


| the. wotl 


| watked:its bill Lb 
| head. Its bulk may be judged of b 
which ſhe Had lain Franz ſince ſhe came to 
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* fol that were brought to table wanted either a 


* head, a wing, a leg, or ſome other part, which 
* occaſioned our gentlemen to ſay very plea- 
«"ſantly, that we müſt pardon the voraciouſneſs 
«© gf his cateret, who was ſuch a brute, as always 


to be the firſt" that taſted what he had pro- 


ot... an} 
It is rema hiſtorians, that the eagles 
ſhed their feathers every year, as the hart does 
his horns, and the ſerpent his ſkin; and that they 
live to an exceeding great age. The benediQine 
monks of the abbey of St. Bertin, at St. Omer's, 
have an eagle now living, which they report to be 
three hundred years old. 

The next animal ſhewn is a Racoon from the 


coaſt of Guinea, which is ſmall, but much more 


beautiful than thoſe brought from America. This 
creature lives on the ſea-ſands, and chiefly on 
ſhel-fiſh, which it rakes in a very ſafe and dex- 
terous manner; for whenever the fiſhopens its ſhell 
to receive either air or nutriment, this creature, 
we are told, puts a ſmall pebble in, ſo that the 
ſhell may not cloſe again, and then picks out the 
fiſh with its claws. | 

Near to this is atygreſs-cat, brought from Bom; 
bay by captain Fletcher, and preſented to his pre- 
ſent majeſty. It is a beautiful creature, much lar- 
ger than the largeft boar-cat, delightfully colour- 
ed, and fierce beyond imagination. _ a 

The laſt animal ſhewn is a large Hyena, 4 
fierce creature, and ſaid to be endued with great 
ſubrilty ; but the noiſe he makes alarms trayel- 
lers, and gives them notice to avoid the danger, 
Yet to thoſe who are unacquainted with them, this 


| noife may have a contrary effect; for they ſo per- 
that has eſcaped the generality of writers on this fectiy imitate the human voice by a fort of moan 

and gfoan which they make, that a ſtranger 
The eagle is generally of a dark brown colour, | 


might eaſily miſtake it for the voice of a human 
creature in extreme torture. 


Some writers affirm that the Hyena will dig 


human bodies out of their graves, but perhaps 
this anly when prefſed by the —_ of hun- 
per: He naturally limps upon one of his hi 
8 5 e b c which imperfection he is - 
tolerably ſwift ; his neck is remarkably ſtiff, 
that in looking behind, or ſnatching at any thi 
obliquely, he 1s obliged to move his whole body 
in the ſame manner as the hog, or the badger, 
He is of a dun colour, inclining to be reddifh with 
ſome ſtreaks of een N as 2 bh 
his neck-is near a ſpan long, an 'ofren ſet up li 
the btiffies of a 2 = 4 ele 1 
We are unwilling to quit this ſubject, without 
lamenting rhe loſs of a fine large Oftrich, which 
lately died here, and of whom we ſhall give forme 
account. This creature was ſent as a preſent to 
his late majeſty by the dey of Tunis. His ſhape 
and colour ay not very unlike that of a turkey 
cock breed,” only greyer ; but the ſize vaſtly 5 
ger being Formerly accounred the largett-bird/fn 
| . "bur later diſcoveries have proved the 
contrary. Its ſegs were as much as a man cou 


| well Sraſp, and very long, as was the neck, 0: 


which it bad great command, carrying it as ere 

and [tately*. "rhe Hray e > that RT 
s higher rhan the talleſt man's 
Jo its eggs, 


England, 
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England, ſeveral of which are now to be ſeen, 
each weighing upwards of five pounds, and when 
firſt laid weighed above ſix. : 
It had a pretty large warm room to live in, 
which was often cleaned, and the ſtraw therein 
ſhifted, otherwiſe it would have died ſooner, for 
the climate of this country ſeems by no means 
fitted to its tender nature, tho' by its large bones, 
and vaſt bulk, it appeared to be very ſtrong. 
There was ſome time ago a couple of theſe birds, 
bur one died before the other, by ſwallowing a 
large nail that ſtopt its paſſage. 3 
The vulgar error, that the oſtrich can digeſt 
iron, has been long ſince , exploded ; for in the 
year 1659, the Morocco ambaſſador to the ſtates 
general, among other rarities, having brought over 
to Holland an oſtrich, as a preſent, it died at 
Amſterdam in a few days, by ſwallowing iron 


nails, which the populace threw to it, upon a pre- 


ſumption that it could digeſt them like other 
food; but the oſtrich being opened, about eighty 
nails were found entire in its ſtomach. 

All the creatures that are here ſhewn are regu- 
larly fed with food proper for them, and attended 
with the greateſt care. This takes off much of 
their ſavage nature, and makes them tame and 
ſubmiſſive, and perhaps contributed not a little to 
diſappoint the expectations of king James I. 
when he made trial of the fierce nature of a lion; 
for that prince having ordered a lion to be put 
out of his den, and a bear to be put to him; the 
lion refuſed to attack the bear; they tried another, 
and at length two together, but in vain; the 
lions diſcovered plain ſymptons of fear, by mak- 
ing to their dens: ſuch were the effects of 
indolence and high feeding, upon animals the 
moſt remarkable of any for courage and fe- 
rocity. | 


Account of the ſpoils of the Sp axis ARMA DA. 
| entered the great gate of the 


Tower, one of the warders will attend 


| moſt vigorous defence. 


you, and carry you in a regular order to | 


ſeveral places where the curioſities are ſhewn ; the 
firſt of which is ſituated to the ſouthward of the 
White Tower, and in it are repoſited the ſpoils of 
the Invincible Armada, as it was ſtiled by Philip 
II. of Spain, in order to perpetuate to lateſt poſte- 


rity, the memory of that ſignal victory obtained 


by the Engliſh, over the whole naval power of 
Spain, which will ever make the reign of queen 
Elizabeth glorious in the Britiſh annals. 12 
This Armada, when it rendezvouſed in the 
Groyne, under the command of the duke of 
Medina Sidonia, conſiſted of 132 ſhips, including 
tranſports, on board of which were embarked 
19290 ſoldiers, 8350 failors, 2080 gally ſlaves, 
and 2630 pieces of cannon, which at that time of 
day, when ſhips of 1200 tons carried hardly fixty 
pieces of ordnance, was a prodigjous force. 
On the twenty-firſt of July 1588, this formida- 
ble fleet appeared off Plymouth, and was met 
there by the Engliſh under the command of lord 
Effingham, lord high admiral ; Drake, Hawkins, 
and Forbiſher ; when both fleets immediately 
formed the line of battle. 19 
The van of the Spaniſh fleet was led by Al- 


; 
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phonſo de Levya; the duke of Medina com- 
manded the center; and Juan Martinez de Ri- 
caldo in the rear. | | 
The lord high admiral of England in his own 
ſhip, called the Ark Royal, ſeconded by the reſt 
of his - ſquadron, fell upon Levya's diviſion, 
and a terrible engagement enſued ; but Drake, 
Hawkins, and Forbiſher, mutually ſupportin 
each other where the danger was greateſt, #% | 
taking the advantage of the enemy where they 
obſerved them weakeſt, put their rear into diſor- 
der, and forced them upon the center, which 
occaſioned ſome confuſion ;z but night coming on, 
obliged both parties to lie by; and the Engliſh 
being ill provided with ammunition and ſtores, 
were in no haſte to renew the engagement; well 
knowing that every day would weaken their ad- 
verſaries, and increaſe their own ſtrength. 
Accordingly, the very night after the firſt en- 
gagement, one of the ſhips of the line, by ſome 
accident or other, blew up, and the fire from 
her communicating itſelf to the ſhip whereof 
Don Pedro, de Valdez was captain, ſhe fell an 
ealy prize to admiral Drake, who ſent her into 
Dartmouth. This was looked upon as a favour- 


able omen of a compleat victory. 


Two whole days, however, were ſpent in re- 
paring the damages ſuſtained on both fides, in 
which time the Engliſh were reinforced from the 
neighbouring forts, with men, ammunition and 
ſhips, which enabled them on the twenty-third, 
after ſome time ſpent in ſtriving to gain the wind, 
to fight the enemy on more equal terms than in 
the preceding engagement, and having gained 
their point, fell upon Ricaldo's ſquadton with 
their whale force, and would certainly have de- 
ſtroyed it, had not the Spaniſh admiral made a 

The fight then became general, and the Eng- 
liſh managed their ſhips with ſo much eaſe and 
dexterity, that the unweildy Spaniards, who lay 
like hulks in a dead calm, could make bur little 
uſe of their ſuperior ſtrength, orders having been 
given by the Engliſh commander in chief, to 
avoid by all means a cloſe engagement; by which, 
as the enemy's ſhips were full of men, a great 
ſlaughter was made of them without ſuffering in 
return any conſiderable loſs, 222 | 
In this manner, a ſort of running fight was 
maintained for two days, with no deciſive advan- 
tage on either ſide, except what aroſe from the 
diſproportion of the numbers ſlain. | 040 

t will not be improper to obſerve, that ac- 
cording to the original plan of this invaſion, the 
Spaniſh admiral was to have been joined in 
the Britiſh channel by the duke of Parma, with 
a body of thirty thoufand land forces from the 
Spaniſh Netherlands; but ſeeing no appearance 
of their arrival, he had diſpatch'd expreſs after 
expreſs to haſten their embarkation; and at 
length ſer fail himſelf to the ſtreights of Calais 
to facilitate their junction. | 

This motion had been foreſeen, and a ſtrong 
ſquadron of forty ſail under lord Henry Seymour, 
and Sir William Winter, were properly ſtationed, 
as well to block up the ports from whence thoſe 
ſuccours were to embark, as ta watck the future 
motions of the. Spaniſh aUmiral. Thi 
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This was a noble ſtroke of policy, and was 
ſoon followed by another that ruin'd their whole 
project, and put an end to the great conſter- 
mation, that had overſpread the whole nation 
on the firſt appearance of ſo prodigious a naval 
force. | | 

As ſoon as the lord high admiral diſcovered 
what courſe the Spaniards had ſteered, a council 
of war was immediately called, wherein it was 
reſolved not to loſe a moment in purſuing them; 
on this occaſion admiral Drake, whoſe preſence of 
mind never failed him on the moſt preſſing 
emergencies, bethought himſelf of an expedient 
to diſtreſs the enemy, without riſquing the queen's 
ſhips in ſo unequal a conflict. 

Having communicated his ſchemeto the com- 
mander in chief, it was reſolved to put it in exe- 
cution, and the rather as the contrivance was new, 
and conſequently unſuſpected. * 
Hereupon, eight old and ſhattered ſhips were 
haſtily fitted up, and filled with all ſorts of com- 
buſtibles; and when the fleet came up with the 
enemy, who lay at anchor off Calais waiting for 
the duke of Parma, thoſe ſhips were ſecretly 
diſpatched in the night, with proper inſtructions 
to their reſpective captains, to grapple at proper 
diſtances, where the enemy were cloſeſt in the line, 
obſerving always to keep the wind; and when 
their ſhips were thus properly ſtationed, to ſet 
them on fire, and then bring off their men, 

This was executed under the direction of the cap- 
tains Prowſe and Young, with all imaginable ſuc- 
ceſs; for while the Spaniards, thinking themſelves 
ſurpriſed, were preparing for an unexpected at- 
rack, the captains of the fire - ſnips did their bu- 
Tineſs, and in little more than an hour, the whole 
ocean ſeemed on fire, as if to devour what ſhe 


could not ſwallow up, of that preſumptuous Ar- 


mada, which had braved the majeſty of heaven, 
Je bleſſed by the pope, and pronounced invin- 
cible. | 
Now nothing but horror, confuſion, and hurry 
enſued ; ſome were on fire, ſome fell foul of 
others, ſome cut their cables, and drove on ſhore ; 
and had it not been for the calmneſs of the duke 
of Medina, their whole fleet had that night periſh- 
ed with their hopes: but this nobleman ſeeing 
the danger, and penetrating the cauſe, ordered 
his fleet to ſeparate, every one ſhifting for him- 
ſelf, and to rendezvous next morning at Grave- 
ling: though theſe were the ſageſt orders that 
could have been iſſued in the preſent dilemma, 
yet the Engliſh reaped from the conſequences all 
the advantage they could have wiſhed : it furniſh- 
ed them with an opportunity of attacking their 
huge ſhips ſingly, with what force they thought 
roper; and of coming to a general engagement, 
fore the Spaniards were recovered from the 
dreadful panic with which they were ſtruck, 
Drake and Forbiſher, experienced ſea-officers 
as ever the world produced, well knew how to 
improve this critical turn of fortune in their 
favour, and reſolutely attacked the duke of 
Medina's own ſquadron before it cbuld be half 
formed, and made terrible havock, while the 


the ſcattered remains of Levya's and Ricaldo's : 
in a word, the fea ſeem'd to be covered with 


9 
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| 


other commanders were as vigilant in ſeeking out 
| thought Invincible ! 


ſwille, on the north coaſt, nind ue 
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wrecks; and the flower of the Engliſh nobility, 
who had waited on the ſhore for the event of this 
engagement, ſeeing all fears over from the Spa- 
niards landing, flocked on board the ſhips, which 
were now encreaſed to the number of 150 ſail, to 
be ſharers in the glory of delivering their coun- 
try from ſlavery and papal tyranny. 

In vain did the duke of Medina, in this la- 
mentable diſtreſs, endeavour to regain the Britiſh 
channel z winds, as well as waves, fought againſt 
him, and drove him on the coaſt of Zealand, 
where he muſt have periſhed without any other 
enemies than tides, ſhelves, rocks, and ſands, had 
not providence reſerved him to experience ſtill 
farther misfortunes. 

The Engliſh, well knowing that they muſt in- 
evitably ſhare in one common deſtruction if they 
purſued, prudently gave over the chace ; and the 
duke having now no other views than thoſe of 
ſelf· preſervation, (the wind chopping about in the 
very inſtant of his greateſt danger) called a coun- 
cil of war, in which it was reſolved to ſail for 
Spain by the northern paſſage. 

Having taken this reſolution, they weighed 
anchor, but a ſtorm aroſe that croſſed their hopes 
for a while, and left them once more at the merc 
of the Engliſh, who judging of their deſign, 
purſued them beyond- the Firth of Edinburgh, 
though with no other advantage than that of 
weakening their crippled ſhips ſtill more, and 
thereby expoſing them to the fury of the firſt 
tempeſt that happened, which afterwards proved 
their total deſtruction, | 

In the ſeveral engagements on the Britiſh coaſt, 
fifteen of their ſtouteſt ſhips, beſides tranſports, 
were either deſtroyed or taken: on the coaſt of 
Ireland ſome were ſunk, ſome daſhed to pieces 
againſt the rocks, ſome run on ſands, and ſome 


* 


were burnt by the Spaniards themſelves. 


Between the rivers of Lochfoille and Loch- 


re ſtranded, 
and the crews forced to ſeek for ſuccour among 


| the wild Iriſh. In the bay of Calbeggy, three 


more run upon rocks, and moſt of the men pe- 
riſhed. 

In the bay of Barreys, a large ſhip of 1000 
tons, and fifty four fine braſs cannon, was ſunk, 
and all on board periſhed, except ſixteen, who, by 
their apparel, ſeemed perſons of great diſtinction. 
On the coaſt of Thommond two ſhips more pe- 
riſhed, one whereof they fired ; the other was 
of St. Sebaſtiana, and had 300 men on board, 
240 of whom were drowned. Before Sir Tirlogh 
Obrione's houſe, another great ſhip was loſt, 
ſuppoſed to be a Galleas. 


In a word, from the twenty-firſt of July, when 
this vaunting Armada was firſt beaten by the 
Engliſh, until the tenth of September following, 
when the ſhattered remains of it paſſed the Iriſh 
coaſt, it appears that it had never had one good 
day or night; ſo that of 132 ſhips that arrived in 
the Bricifh channel, ſcarce 70 of them returned 
home again, and of 30,000 ſouls on board, up- 
wards of 20,000 were either killed, or drowned, 
or remained priſoners in England. Such was the 
fate of a fleet which had been denominated and 
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The following is a catalogur'bf the religus that are 
preſerved here of this memorable vittory, ſo glo- 


rious fer our country, together with ſome ol ber 
curjoſities of tht like lidl. 


+ 


1. The common ſoldiers pikes 18 feet long, 
pointed with long ſharp ſpikes, and ſhod with 
iron, which were deſigned to keep off the horle, 
to facilitate the landing of the infant. 

2. The Spaniſh officers lances, flnely engraven; 
theſe were formerly gilt, but the — is now 
almoſt worn off with cleaning. There is a ſtory 
current concerning theſe, that when Don Pedro 
de Valdez, already mentioned, paſſed his exami- 
nation before lord Burleigh, he told his lordſhip, 
that thoſe fine poliſhed lances were put on board 
to bleed the Engliſh with 3 to Which that noble- 
man replied jokingly, that, if he were not miſ- 
taken, the Engliſh had 

better, 'on their good friends the-Spahiards, with 
worſe inſtruments, © + 


performed that operation | 


race of the Danes out of his dominions, at once: 
ſparing neither man, woman nor child; which 
orders were ſo punctually obeyed, that only about 
fixteen wha;got on board a ſhip eſcaped but 
theſe alarmitg their countrymen, they afterwards 
returned and ſeverely. revenged the death of- 
SLIT) ne ons nn 
8. The Spaniſh cravats, as they are called 
theſe a engines of torture, made of iron, an 
mp board to lock 28 the feet, arms and 
eads of *Englhth hereticks. | 
9: Spaniſh'bilboes, made of iron likewiſe, to 
yoke the Engliſh priſoners two and two. 
10. ſhot, which: are of four forts ; 
ſpike-ſhor, ſtar- not, chain ſhot, and link-ſhot, 
all admirably contrived, as well for the deſtruc- 
tiom of the maſts, and rigging of ſhips, ag for 
ſweeping the decks of their men. But ſome attri- 
bute the invention of theſe to admiral Drake, t6 


| be employed againſt the Spaniards. 


3. The Spaniſh ranceurs, made in different 
forms, which were intended either to kill the men | 


on horſeback, or pull them off their horſes; At 
the back is a ſpike, with which they tell you, they 
were to pick the roaſt beef out of the Engliſhmen's 
teeth. On one of them is a piece of ſilver coin, 
which they intended to make current: on it are 
three heads, ſuppoſed to be the pope's, Philip II's 
and queen Mary's. n 


ſee, 


in a ſhield, To contrived as to fire the piſtol, and 


11. 'Spanifh ſpadas poiſoned at the points, ſo 
that if a man received but ever ſo ſlight a wound 
with one of thoſe, . certain death was the conſe- 


{ quence. | 


| was performed M 


This is a curioſity that meſt Spaniards come to | 
X / * 42 f : 


cover the body at the ſame time with the ſhield: | 
It is to be fired by a matehꝭ lock, and the fight | 


of the enemy is to be taken through a little grate 


in the ſhield, which is piſtol proof. X 


5. Aſmall train of ten pieces of pretty little 


cannon, neatly mounted on proper carriages, be- 


ing a prefent from the foundery of London to 
king Charles I. when a child, to practiſe the art 
of gunnery with. Theſe, though no part of the 
Spaniſh ſpoils, are nevertheleſs a great curioſity. 
6. The banner, with a crucifix upon it, which 
was to have been carried before the Spaniſh: gene- 
ral. On it is engraved the 


pope's benediction | 


before the Spaniſh fleet failed : for the pope | 


came to the water fide, and on ſeeing 
bleſſed it, and, as has been ſaid, ſtiled it Invin- 
CIBLE. F a 

5. Daniſh and Saxon clubs, which weapons 
thoſe people jointly are ſaid to have uſed in the 
conqueſt of England; and are, perhaps, curio- 
ſities of the greateſt antiquity of any in the Tower, 
having lain there 850 years. The warders call 
them the Women's Weapons, becauſe, ſay they, 
the Britiſh women made prize of them, when in 


the fleet, | 


one night they all conſpired together, and cut the 
thtoats of 35,000 Danes, the greateſt piece of 


ſecrecy the Engliſh women ever kept, for which 


they have ever ſince been honoured with the right | 


hand of the man, and the upperend of the table. | 
Indeed in 1002, a prodigious ſlaughter was made | 


' 


of the Danes, on the feaſt of St. Brice, not by | 


the ſecret conſpiracy of the women alone, but by 
the private orders of Ethelred II. Who command- 
ed his officers on that day to extirpate the whole 


has three match-lock piſtols in it, with coverings 


* 1. Spaniſh halberts, or ſpears, ſome whereof 
are curiouſly engraven, and inlaid with gold, _ 


13. The axe, with which queen Anne Boleyn 


(mother of queen Elizabeth) was beheaded. This 
ay-I9, 1536, a little before 
noon, by an executioner ſent for on purpoſe from 
Calais. At the time of her death ſhe was not 


30 years of age, and fell a facrifice to the jealouſy, 
4. An uncommon piece of arms, being a/piſtol | Jearouys 


or rather the caprice of Henry VIII. to whom 
ſhe was lawfully married. The earl of Eſſex 
(queen Elizabeth's favourite) was likewiſe be» 
headed with the ſame ae. „ 


ſhips. | "Fg 

| 15. Thumb ſcrews, of which there were ſeve- 
rat cheſts full on board the Spaniſh fleet. The 
uſe they were intended for is, ſaid to have heen to 
extort confeſſion from the Engliſh where their 
money was hid, had that cruel people prevailed, 
Certain it is, that after the defeat, -n whole con- 


verſation of the court turned upon the diſcove- 


ries made by the Spaniſh priſoners of the racks, 
the wheels, and the whips of wire, with which 
they were to ſcourge the Engliſh of every rank 
and age, and of both ſexes. The moſt noted 


hereticks were to be put. to death; thoſe that 


furvived were to be branded on the forchead with 
a hot iron; and the whole form of government 
both in church and ſtate was to be overturned. 

16. The Spaniſh moraing-ſtar; a deſtructive 
engine reſembling the figure of a ſtar, of which 
there were many thouſands on board, and all of 
them with poiſoned points : and were deſigned ta 
ſtrike at the enemy as they came on board in caſe 
of a clofe attack. | | 

17. The Spaniſh general's halbert, covered 
with velvet. All the nails of. this weapon are 
double gilt with gold: and on its, top is the 
pope's head, curiouſly engraved. Wk 

18, A Spaniſh bartle-axe, ſo contrived as to 
ſtrike four holes in a man's ſkull at once; and has 
beſides a piſtol in its handle with a match lock. 
19. King Henry the YIIPs walking-ſtaff, which 


ng 


14. A Spaniſh poll- axe, 1 ſed in boardill, of | 
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relief of his fellow priſoners and their ſucceſſors, 
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to keep the charges dry. With this ſtaff the war- of which was brought from Italy, by Sir Thomas 
ders tell you, the king walke® round the city ¶ Lombe, and firſt erected at Derby at his own ex- 
ſometimes, to ſee that the conſtables did their || pence, for making organzine or thrown ſilk. 
duty ; and one night as he was walking: near the This ingenlous gentleman made two attempts, 
bridge foot, the conſtable ſtopt him to know what ||| at che hazard of his life, for the completing of 
he did with ſuck an unlucky weapon at that time || this machine, which by means of a friar he at 
of the night ; upon which the king ſtruck him; || length effected; and having obtained the ſanction 
but the conſtable ealling the watchmen to his aſ- || of an act of parliament, in the year 1742, by 
ſiſtance, his majeſty was apprehended and carried || which 9 οο pounds were granted to his majeſty, 
to the Poultry-Compter, where he Hy confined | £0 be paid to him as a reward for his eminent 
till morning, without either fire or candle: when {| fervice in diſcovering and introducing the ſaid 
the keeper was informed of the rank of his pri- } machine, he finally completed it, and brought it 
ſoner, he diſpatched a meſſenger to the conſtable, | into uſe. The following is a brief account of it; 
who came trembling with fear, expecting noching || but no words can deſcribe the beautiful ſtrufture 
leſs than to be hanged, drawn and "quartered ; | of e. $2.20 4a gdh 42 TROP 
but inſtead of that, the king applauded his reſo- || It contains 26, 386 wheels, and 97,746 move- 
lution in honeſtly doing his duty, and made him || ments, which. work 93, 726 yards of ſilk thread 
a handſome preſent. At the ſame time, he ſettled every time the water wheel goes round, which is 
| 
| 


upon St. Magnus pariſh an annual grant of 2 3/. || thrice in one minute, and 318,504,960 yards in 
and a mark; and made a proviſion for furnifhing || twenty four hours. One water, wheel gives mo- 
30 chaldron of coals, and a large allowance of || tion-t0 the reſt of the wheels and movements, 
bread annually for ever, toward the comfortable || which any one may be ſtopt ſeperately. - One fire 
engine conveys warm ar to every individual part 
of the machine, and one regulator governs the 
given by the wardens may be relied on. I I} whole work. The above model will make exam- 
- 20. A large wooden cannon called Policy, be- ple amends to the curious for the trouble of in- 
cauſe, (ſay your guides,) when Henry VIII. be- || ſpeRting it. : . 
ſieged Bologne, the roads being impaſſable for 
heavy cannon, he cauſed a number of theſe - Of the SMALL ARMORY: 
wooden ones to be made and mounted vn proper e | 
batteries before the town, as if real cannon, | 
which ſo terrified the French commandant, that 
when he beheld a formidable train, as he thought || 1s by a grand ſtair-caſe of fifty eaſy ſteps, conducta 
Juſt ready to play, he gave up the town without || the ſpectator to this curioſity, - | 
firing a ſhot. The truth is, the duke of Suffolk, On the left fide of the uppermoſt landing-place 
who commanded at this ſiege under the king, }| is the work ſnop, wherein are conſtantly empſoyed 
ſoon made himſelf maſter of the lower town but || about fourtern-furbiſhers, in cleaning, repairing; 
it was not till ſeven weeks afterwards that the || and new- placing the arms. When you enter the 
upper town capitulated, in which time the Eng- || armory itſelf, you will ſee, what they call a wil- 
lin ſuſtained great loſs in poſſeſſing themſelves of de of arms, ſo. artificially diſpoſed, and ſo 
the Braye; after which ſpringing ſome mines with |} admirably ranged, that at one view, you behold 
d ſucceſs, and the garriſon loſing Philip Corſe, | rms for near 80, ooo men, all bright and ſhining, 
their beſt officer, at length ſurrendered on honour- || and fix for ſervice at a moment's warning; a ſight 
able terms. The lower town was taken July 25, || that none ever beheld without aſtoniſhment; 
1344, and the upper town ſurrendered Septem- || and is not to be matched perhaps in the world; 
ber 14, in the ſame year. 1 a7 | | - - Befides thoſe expoſed to public view, there are 
21. The laſt thing they ſhew of theſe memo- || ſixteen cheſts ſhut up, each cheſt. holding about 
rable ſpoils, is the S ani generate ſhield, not 1200 muſquets. Of the diſpoſition of the arms; 
worn by, but carried before him as an enſign of || deſcription can convey no adequate idea; but to 
honour. On it are depicted, in moſt” curious aſſiſt the ſpectator to view it to advantage, and 
workmanſhip, the labours of Hercules, and | to help him- to retain the remembrance of what 
other expreſſive allegories, which ſeem to throw | he ſees, we have given the following parti- 
| 


which is paid them to this day, if the account 


\ Small folding door adjoining to the eaft-end 
of the Tower-chapel, the aſcent to which 


a ſhade upon the boaſted {kill of modern artiſts. || cular "Offer: 
The date is 1370, near 100 years before the art of The north and ſouth walls ate adorned: with 
printing was known in England. I (ixteen pilaſters (on each ſide eight) of pikes fix- | 
The inſcription upon it 1s as follows in Roman || teen Feet long, with capitals of piſtols in the 
characters, -tolerably engraven: ADVETERIO || Corinthian order. | e 
DEIANIRA CONSPVRCAN SOCCIDITVR At the weſt end, on the. left hand as you enter 
CACVS AB HERCVL. OPPRIMITVR 1376. || are two curious pyramids, compoſed of piffols, 
Alluding to the killing of Cacus by Hercules, || ſtanding upon ' crowns, globes, ſcepters, finely 
for adultery with his wife Deianira. carved and placed upon a pedeſtal five feet high, 
22. Some weapons made with the part of a || At the eaſt · or farther end, in the gppolite corner. 
ſcythe fixed on a pole, which were taken from the || are two ſuits of armour, one made for Henry vid 
duke of Monmouth's party from the battle of || the other for Henry. VI. over each of which is a 
Sedgemore in the reign of James II. ſemicircle of piſtols ; between theſe is repreſents 
23. The partiſans that were carried at the fu- || ed the _— of an organ, the large pipes. com- 
neral of king William III. l] poſed of braſs. blunder- huſſes, the ſmall of piſ- 
24. But what is moſt curious of all, is a perfect ¶ rols; on one fide of this figure is the repreſegta- 
model of that maſt admirable machine, the idea ¶ tion of a fiery ſerpeaty, the head and tail of yr pe 


N 


: 
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ed work, and the body of piſtols, winding round 
in the form of a ſnake; and on the other a hydra, 
or ſeven headed monſter, whoſe heads are very 
artificially combined by links of piſtols. 

The inter- columns which compoſe the wilder- 
neſs, round which you are carried by your guides, 
Are, 

1. Some arms taken at Bath in the year 171g. 
Theſe are diſtinguiſhed from all others in the 
Tower, by having what they call dog-locks, 
which kind of locks have a ketch to ſecure them 
from going off at a half cock. 

2. Bayonets and piſtols put up in the form of 
half moons and fans with the imitation of a tar- 
get in the center, made up of bayonet-blades : 
theſe bayonets, of which you will obſerve ſeveral 
other fans compoſed, are of the firſt invention, 
having plug-handles, which go into the muzzle 
of a gun, inſtead of over it, and thereby prevent 
the firing of the piece without ſhooting away the 
bayonet. Theſe were invented at Bayonne in 
Spain, from whence they take their name. 

3. Braſs blunderbuſſes for ſea-ſervice, with 
capitals of piſtols over them; the waves of 
the ſea are here repreſented in old faſhion bay- 
onets. 

4. Bayonets and ſword-bayonets, in the form 
of half- moons and fans, and ſet in ſcollop-ſhells 
finely carved : the {word bayonet is made like the 
old bayonet with a plug handle, only different 
from it by being of a greater length. 

5. The riſing ſun irradiated with rays of piſtols 
ſet in a chequered frame of marine hangers of 
a peculiar make, having braſs handles, and the 
form of a dog's head on their pummels. 

6. Four beautiful twiſted pillars; made with 
piſtols up to the top, which is about twenty-two 
feet high, and placed at right angles, with the 
form of a falling ſtar on the ceiling exactly in the 
middle of them, being the centre of this magni- 
ficent room. . 

Into this place opens the grand ſtair-caſe door, 
for the admiſſion of the royal family, or any of 
the nobility, whoſe curiofity may lead them to 
view the armory ; oppoſite to which opens another 
door into the balcony, that affords a fine proſpect 
of the parade, the governor's houſe, the ſur- 
veyor-general's, ſtore-keepers, and the other ge- 
' neral officers houſes in the Tower. 

This grand entrance has been newly orna- 
mented ; the capitals, irradiations, and heads of 
Julius and Auguſtus Czfar, are all finely gilt; 
and the whole armory neatly cleaned and painted, 
and newly fitted up in a moſt elegant manner. 

7. The form of a pair of large folding-gates, 
made of ſerjeants halberts of antique form. 
8. Horſemens carbines, blunderbuſſes, and 
piſtols, hanging very artificially in furbelows and 
flounces. | 

9. Meduſa's head, commonly called the witch 
of Endor, within three regular ellipſes of piſtols, 

ith ſnakes repreſented ſtinging her. The fea- 
Qures are finely carved, and the whole figure cofi- 
trived with curious art.—This figure is the laſt 
on the north ſide, 

10. The figure of a hydra, or ſeven-headed 
monſter, very curiouſly wreathed. 

ir. Facing the eaſt wall, as you turn round, 


| 
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is a grand figure of a lofty organ, ten ran 
high, in which are contained upwards of — 


pair of piſtols. | 


12. Ga the ſouth- ſide, as you return, the firſt 
figure that attracts attention, is that of Jupiter 
riding in a fiery charior drawn by eagles, as if in 
the clouds, holding a thunder-bolt in his left 
hand, and over his head is a rainbow : this figure 
is finely carved, and decorated with bayonets. 

13. King Henry V. the greateſt conqueror in 


his time. 


14. King Henry VI. his ſon. 


+ The figures on this fide anſwer pretty nearly to 
thoſe on the others; and therefore need no farther 
deſcription till you come again to the centre; 
where, on each fide the door leading to the balcony, 
you will ſee, | 


15. A fine repreſentation, in carved work, of 
the ſtar and garter, thiſtle, roſe and crown, or- 
namented with piſtols, &c. and very elegantly 
enriched with birds and other creatures, 

16, The arms taken from Sir William Per- 
kins, Sir John Friend, Charnock, and others 
concerned in the aſſaſſination plot, in 1696, 
among which they ſhew the very blunderbuſs with 
which they intended to ſhoot king William near 
Turnham Green, in his way to Hampton-Court 
alſo the carbine with which Charnock undertook. 
to ſhoot that monarch as he rode a hunting. 

15. Laſtly, you are ſhewn the Highlander's 
arms, taken in 1715, particularly the earl of 
Mar's fine piece, exquiſitely wrought, and inlaid 
with mother of pearl; alſo a Highland broad- 
ſword, with which a Highlander ſtruck general 
Evans over the head, and at one blow cut him 
thro? his hat, wig, and iron ſcull-cap; on which that 

eneral is ſaid to have ſhot him dead ; but others 
ay he was taken priſoner, and generouſly forgiven 
for his bravery. Here is alſo the ſword of juſtice 
(having a ſharp point) the ſword of mercy (hav- 
ing a blunt point) carried before the pretender 
when proclaimed in Scotland 1715; ſome of the 
Highlander's piſtols, the barrels and ſtocks being 
all iron; alſo a Highlander's loughabor ax, with 
which it is ſaid colonel Gardener was killed at the 
battle of Preſton-Pans. hs... 

A curious ſpectator will diſcover a thouſand pe- 
culiarities in the diſpoſition of ſo vaſt a variety of 
arms, which no deſcription can reach; and there- 
fore it is fit that every one who has a taſte for the 
admirable combinations of art, ſhould, gratify that 
darling paſſion with the ſight of a curioſity which 


is not equalled by any of its kind in the univerſe, 


Account of the Royal Train of ArTILLERY, 


NDER the ſmall armory, on a ground floor 
U of equal dimenſions, is the royal train of 
artillery, which one cannot view without a kind 
of awful dread. To ſee ſo many and ſuch various 
engines of deſtruction, before whoſe dreadful 
thunder, churches, palaces, pompous edifices, 
the nobleſt works of human genius, fall rogether 
in one common and undiſtinguiſhed ruin; one 
cannot reflect upon this, without wiſhing that 
the horrible inventien had ſtill lain like a falſe 
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conception in the womb of nature, never to have 
been ripened into birth, 
At your entrance you are ſhewn two copper 
cannon, three pounders, on wheels, which were 
taken from the gate of the governor's houſe at 
uebec. 
ou are then ſhewn two mortars, and upwards 
of twenty fine pieces of cannon, lately taken 
from the French at Cherbourg. Their deſcrip- 
tion, date, and weight, are as follows: 
Two MORT ARS, both inſcriptions alike. 
Date when made. 
1684 2840 
EKelleri Helvetii fecit Duaci. 

« Kellerius Helvetius made it at Douay.“ 
Nan Solis radios, ſed Jovis fulmina. 

« Not the rays of the ſun, but Jupiter's thunder” 

The CANNON. 
1709 Hecube. Hecuba 4090 
Inſc. Ultima Ratio Regum Louis Charles de 

Bourbon, Comte D' Eu, Due Dumale. 

The ultimate reaſon of kings, Louis Charles 

of Bourbon, earl D' Eu, duke of Dumale. 

Pluribus nec impar. Beren. Donicourt fec. 
A match for many. —_—_ Donicourt maker. 
1739 Nitrocris. The Splendor; ſpiked up. 4080 

Inſcription as the former, 
1730 LU Emerillion, The Merlin. 5320 


1748 Le Temeraire. The Raſh 5980 || king Charles I. when prince of Wales. It is finely 


1748 Auguſte, The Auguſtus ; ſpiked up. 5770 
1748 Antonin. The Anthony ; ſpiked up. 5740 
1748 L'Inſen/ible. The Inſenſible; ſpiked. 5660 
1741 Le Malefaiſant, The Miſchievous, 

| Spiked up. 5500 
1750 Le Vangueur. The conqueror; ſp. 5670 
1732 Le Fuſte. The Juſt; ſpiked up. $5492 
1730 La Divinnereſſe. The conjuror. 4000 
1745 L'Imperieuſe. The Imperious; ſpik. 4160 
1744 La Furieuſe. The Furious. 4160 
1744 La Violente. The violent; ſpiked. 4150 
1719 La Sage. The Wiſe. 
1720 La Moreſque. The Blackmore. 3080 
1751 La Diligence. The Diligence ſpiked. 3960 


1751 Le Renomme. The renown ; ſpiked.. 3367 
1742 Le Foudroyant. The dreadful ; ſpi. 3310 
1742 LU The Ulyſles. 2353 

2. Two large pieces of cannon employed by 
aUfnifal Vernon before Carthagena; they have 
each a large ſcale driven out of their muzzles by 
balls from the caſtle of Bocca Chica: 

3- Two carved pieces, of excellent workman- 
ſhip, preſented by the city of London to the 
young duke of Glouceſter, queen Anne's ſon, to 
reach him the military art. | 

4. Four ſmall mortars in miniature, for throw- 
ing hand-granadoes ; the invention of colonel 
Brown. They are fired with a lock like a com- 
mon gun ; but have not been introduced into 
practice. 

5. Two fine braſs cannon taken from the 
walls of Vigo by the late lord Cobham, in 1704. 
Their breeches repreſent lions couchant, with the 
effigy of St. Barbara, to whom they were de- 


6. A petard for the burſting open the gates of 


cities or caſtles. 


7. A large train of fine braſs battering can- 
non, 24 pounders never yet uſed. | 


9 


Weight. 


8. A parcel of cannon of a new invention, from 
6 to 24 pounders. Their ſuperior excellence con- 
ſiſts firſt, in their lightneſs ; the 24 pounders 
weighing not quite 1700 weight, whereas former- 
ly they weighed 5000, the reſt are in proportion; 
and 2dly, in the contrivance for levelling them, 
which is by a ſcrew, inſtead of beds and coins, 
This new method is more => grapes and ſaves 
two men to a gun, and is ſaid to be the invention 
ow 5 late royal highneſs the duke of Cumber- 
and. 

9. Braſs mortars 13 inches diameter, which 
throw a ſhell of 300 weight; with a number of 
leſſer mortars and ſhells in proportion. 

10. A carcaſe, which they fill at ſieges with 
pitch, tar, and other combuſtibles, to ſet towns 
on fire; it is thrown out of an 18 inch mortar, 
and will burn two hours where it happens to fall. 

11. A Spaniſh mortar of 12 inches diameter, 
taken on board a ſhip in the Weſt- Indies. 

12, Six French pieces of cannon, 6 pounders, 
taken from the rebels at the battle of Culloden, 
April 16, 1746. This battle laſted but 38 mi- 
nutes, but the ſlaughter was ſo great, that 3000 
rebels fell on the ſpot; it is ſaid that lord King- 
ſton's horſe killed 10 or 12 of them a piece in the 
purſuit. 

13. A beautiful piece of ordnance, made for 


| ornamented with ſeveral emblematical devices, 


— 


among which is an eagle throwing a thunderbolt 
ia the clouds. 

14. A train of field-pieces, called the gallop- 
ing train, carrying a ball of one pound and half 
each. 

15. A deſtroying engine that throws 30 hand 
granadoes at once, and is fired by a train. 

16, A moſt curious braſs cannon made for 
prince Henry, eldeſt ſon of king James I. the 
ornamenting whereof is ſaid to have coſt 200/. 
It is inſcribed with the makers names, Thomas 
and Richard Pitt, 1608, who no doubt were proud 
of the performance, which is indeed a very ex- 
quiſite one. 

17. A piece with ſeven bores, for throwing fo 
many bullets at once; and another with three, 
made as early as the reign of king Henry VIII. 

18. The drum-major's chariot of ſtate with 
the kettle drums placed; it is drawn by four 
white horſes at the head of the train, when upon 
a march. | 92 

19. Two French field- pieces, taken at the bat · 
tle of Hochſtadt, in 1704, in which the French 
had 12,000 men killed, 5000 wounded, and more 
than 20,000 taken priſoners. | 

20. An iron cannon of the firſt invention, be- 
ing bars of iron hammered together, and hooped 
from top to bottom with iron hoops, to prevent 
its burſting. It has no carriage, but was to be 
moved from place to place by means of ſix rings 
fixed to it at proper diſtances. 

21. A huge mortar, weighing upwards of 6000 
weight, and throwing a ſhell of 500 weight two 
miles : this mortar was fired ſo often againſt Na- 
mur in king William's time, that the very touch- 
hole is melted for want of giving it time to cool, 
This liege is one of the moſt remarkable that is 
recorded in hiſtory. The place was thought ta 
be impregnable, and yet taken from a compleat 

Cc army 
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army within, headed by a marſhal of France, in 


the fight of 100,000 men without, that came to 


relieve it. Lord Cutts commanded the Engliſh 
at the general aſſault of the caſtle, where he ac- 

uired the name of the Engliſh ſalamander ; 
carce an officer or ſoldier in his corps came off 
unhurt; the greateſt part fell in the action, which 
was one of the molt deſperate that ever was 
fought. 

22. A fine twiſted braſs cannon, 12 feet long, 
made in the reign of Edward VI. called queen 
Elizabeth's pocket piſtol, which your guides, by 
way of joke, will tell you ſhe uſed to wear on her 
right fide when ſhe rode a hunting. 

23. Two braſs cannon, three bores each, car- 
rying ſix pounders, taken by the duke of Marl- 
borough, at the battle.of Ramillies. Here the 
famous French houſhold troops, which had been' 
boaſted of as impenetrable, were totally defeated 
and ruined. The French had 8000 men killed, 
and 6co0 taken priſoners. 

24. A mortar that throws nine ſhells at a time; 
out of which the balloogs were fired at the late 
fire-works. 

2383. A very curious braſs cannon, finely carved, 

weight 52 c. 3 qrs. 181b. carrying 24 pounders, 
with lord Ligonier's coat of arms upon it, and 
the names of his majeſty's principal officers of 
ordnance. | 

Excluſive of thoſe above enumerated, there 
are in this ſtore room a vaſt number of braſs can- 
non, all new ; together with ſponges, ladles, ram- 
mers, hand-ſpikes, wad-hooks, &c. wherewith 
the walls are lined all round; and under the ceil- 
ing there hangs on | pre upwards of 4000 har- 
neſs for horſes, beſides men's harneſs, drag ropes, 
&c. This room, which is at leaſt 380 feet in 
length, 50 wide, and 24 high, has a paſſage in 
the middle 16 feet wide, on each fide of which 
the artillery are placed. In it are 20 pillars for 
ſupporting the ſmall armory above, all hung 
round with implements of war ; and beſides the 
trophies of ftandards, colours, &c. taken from 
the enemy, it is now adorned with the tranſparent 
and well-coloured pictures brought hither from 
the fire-works played off in the Green Park, on 
occaſion of the late peace. 

Account of the Horsz Armory. 

N this place the ſpectator is entertained with 

a perfect repreſentation of thoſe illuſtrious 
kings and. heroes of our own natioh, of whoſe 

tant actions he has heard and read ſo much; 
all of them equipped and fitting on horſeback, in 


uſed to wear at the very time when thoſe glorious 
deeds were performed, which will be for ever re- 
membered to their honour. | 
In aſcending the ſtair-caſe, juſt as you come to 
the landing-place, by caſting your eye inward, 
ou'll fee the figure of a grenadier in his accoutre- 
nts, as if upon duty, with his piece reſting 
upon his arm, which at firſt glance you will be 
apt to miſtake for real life, ſo admirably has the 
painter diſcovered the excellence of his art in the 
repreſentation of this centinel. | 
Having entered the room, you firſt behold a 
great number of iron caps and breaſt-plates, moſt 
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of which were in uſe in the laſt war ; but the on- 
ly one that uſed to be ſhewn as a curioſity, hangs 
upon a beam on the left-hand as you paſs through 
the entry ; it has had the lower-edge of the left 
fide carried away by a ſlant ſhot of a cannon ball; 


| and, as an old warder uſed to tell the ſtory, the 
| rim of the man's belly that wore it, and part of 


| 


| 
| 
the ſame bright and ſhining armour they oy 
| 


| 
) 


| 


his bowels, were carried away at the ſame time; 
notwithſtanding which, being put under the care 
of a ſkilful urgeon, the man recovered, and 
lived ten years afterwards. 

This ſtory the old warder conſtantly told to all 
ſtrangers, till his late royal highneſs the prince of 
Wales coming to ſee the curioſities in the Tower, 
and it falling to the old man's lot to attend his 
highneſs ; when he came to his breaſt-plate, he 
repeated to him his accuſtomed tale: his royal 
highneſs liſtened to him with ſeeming pleaſure, 
and when he had done, looking upon him with 
a ſmile z and what, friend, ſays he, is there fo 
extraordinary in all this? I remember myſelf to 
have read in a book, of a ſoldier who had his 
head cleft in two ſo dexterouſly by the enemy, 
that one half of it fell on one ſhoulder, and 
the other half on the oppoſite ſhoulder; and 
yet, on his comrade's clapping the two ſides 
nicely together again, and binding them cloſe 
with his handkerchief, the man did well, drank 
his pot of ale at night, and - ſcarcely recollected 
that ever he had been hurt. . a 

This ſimilar ſtory, ſo ſeaſonably r put 
all the company that attended his royal highneſs _ 
into a violent laugh ; which ſo daſhed the old 
warder that he never had courage to tell his ſtory 
again, ſo that the poor battered breaſt-plate has 
lam unnoticed ever ſince. 3 <* ad 

We have already obſerved, that the breaſt- 
plates here laid up, were almoſt all in uſe in the 
late war; but were not thought neceſſary at firſt, - 
till the want of them was felt at the battle of 
Dettingen, when the black muſketeers of the 
enemy being covered with their cuiraſſes, (the 
ſame piece of armour with the addition of a back 
piece) pierced the very lines of our army, and 
rode up undaunted to the mugzales of our guns, 
till being flanked by our foot, and ill ſupported 
by their own troops, they were forced to retreat, 
though with an inconſiderable toſs, conſidering 
their deſperate attempt. e 

This plainly diſcovered the great uſe of breaſt- 
plates, and orders were ſent to England for the 
immediate embarkation of all that were in the 
Tower fit for ſervice. In the wars of queen 
Anne, there was the ſame omiſſion, till the duke 
of Marlborough being convinced of the diſad- 
vantage his horſe fought under againſt an enemy 
entrenched, as it were, in iron ; ſent lord Cadogan 
over, who went himſelf to the Tower, and choſe 
out as many breaſt and back-plates, as he could 
find for his purpole ; but the duke would nat 
ſuffer the latter to be worn, being, as he ſaid, 
an uſeleſs incumbrance; for he was ſure his 
men would never ſhew their backs to the enemy... - 

Moſt of thoſe breaſt-plates are 3 | 
they are quilted on the inſide, and ſo contrivet 
as to cover the whole trunk of the body, and 
yet, by the manner of fixing them on, are very 
little trouble to the wearer. There are likewiſe 

| | | to 
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| 


to be ſeen here a great many curiaffes taken from 
the French, out of a ſhip called the Holy Ghoſt, 
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armory had undoubtedly been made uſe of for 


ry 
this purpoſe; and it is but lately that the caſtors 


and marked Torras, which might poſſibly be the | have been taken from their feet. 


the name of the admiral. - 


5. A little fuit of armour made for king 


What has been ſaid above is rather by way of | Charles II. when he was prince of Wales, an 


remark than defcriprion. When you en- 
ter the room, your conductor directs you to 
obſerve, | 8 

1. The figures of the horſe and foot, on your 
left hand, ſuppoſed to be drawn vp in military 
order to attend the kings on the other ſide of the 
houſe; thefe figures are as big as the life, have 
lately been painted, and have a very noble ap- 


pearance. | 
2. The large tilting lance of Charles Brandon, 


| | 


about ſeven or eight years of age, with a piece of 
armour for his horſe's head; the whole moſt cu- 
riouſly wrought and inlaid with ſilver. | 

6 Lord Courcy's armour, who, as the warders 


| tell you, was grand champion in Ireland, and, as 


duke of Suffolk, king Henry the VIIIch's gene- 


ral in France.—This nobleman excelled at the 


ing king Henry VIII. who was likewiſe paſſion- 
ately fond of that royal exerciſe, gave the king 
ſuch a ſhock with his ſpear, that hadlike to have 


coſt him his life. The duke*s valour had indeed 


been ſufficiently tried in France, when he attend- 
ed princeſs Mary of England on her marriage 
with Lewis XIth.—On this occaſion, Francis de 
Valois, preſumptive heir to the crown of France, 
being willing to give ſome proof of his valour, 
cauſed juſts to be proclaimed ; theſe juſts conti- 
nued three days, in which 205 men at arms were 
anſwered by their defendants; of whom ſome were 
ſo hurt, that they died ſoon after. Francis had 
choſen the duke and marquis of Dorſet two of his 
aids, and being hurt himſelf at firſt, deſired the 


a proof, ſhew you the ſword he took from 
the champion of France, for which valiant action 
he and all his ſucceſſors have the honour to wear 
their hats in the king's preſence; which privilege, 
add they, is enjoyed by Lord Kinſale, as head of 
that ancient and noble family, at this day.—lIt is 


{ recorded indeed of this Courcy, that when a con- 
then faſhionable diverſion of tilting, and engag- | 


duke and marquis to fight at barriers, who there? | 


fore took the firſt place againſt all comers. In 
the mean time Francis, as was thought, intend- 
ing an affront to the duke, cauſed a- Ger- 
man, the ſtrongeſt about the court, to be armed 
ſecretly, and to preſent himſelf : they both did 
well ; yet the duke at laſt, with the but-end of 
his ſpear, ſtruck the German till he ftaggered ; 
and then the rail was let fall: having . breathed a 
while, they. renewed the fight, when the duke fo 
mauled the German about the head, that the 
blood guſhed out of his noſe and ears, and then 


he was ſecretly conveyed away. Before this en- 


counter, the duke had likewiſe unhorſed a gentle- 


man at tilrs, and hurt him prodigioufly. _ - 

3. A complete ſuit of tilting armour, ſuch as 
the kings, nobility,and gentlemenat arms, uſed to 
exerciſe in on horſeback; at which diverſion one 


of the kings of France is faid to have been killed 
by a ſhiver of a ſpear 


lance, with the grand guard 
the eye, through which they take the ſight. -. 

4- A compleat ſuit of armour made for king 
Henry VIII. when he was but eighteen years of 
age, rough from the hammer: tis at leaſt ſix feet 
high, and the joints in the hands, arms, thighs, 
Knees, and feet, play like the joints of a rattle- 

ake, and are moved with all the facility imagina- 
ble.—The method of learning the exerciſe of tilt- 
ing was upon wooden horſes ſet on caſtors, which, 
by the ſway of the body, could be moved e 
way; ſo that by 


ſurprizing dexterity. Some of the horſes in this 


7 ſtriking him in the eye.— | 
Likewiſe the tilting lance, the reſt for the wilting 
and the ſlits before 


ſpiracy was formed againſt him in Ireland, by his 


| own ſervants, at the inſtigation of Hugh de Lacy, 


who was jealous of his power, though he was be- 
trayed at his devotions, he laid thirteen of the 
conſpirators dead at his feet before he was over- 
powered, He was afterwards committed pri- 
ſoner to the Tower of London, and it is not 
unlikely that what is ſhewn is the very armour he 
brought with him to that priſon. | 

7. Real coats of mail called brigandine jackets : 
They conſiſt of ſmall bits of ſteel, fo artfully 
quilted one over another as to reſiſt the point of 
a ſword, or even, we imagyne, a muſket buller, 
and yet they are ſo flexible, that you may bend 
your body in them any way, as well as in ordinary 
cloathing. | | 

8. An Indian ſuit of armour, ſent as a preſent 
to king Charles H. from the great m : this 
is indeed a great curioſity : It is made of iron 
quills about two inches long; finely japanned and 
ranged in rows, one row flipping over another 
very artificially ; they are bound together with ſilk 
twiſt very ſtrong : They are uſed in that country 


| as a defence againſt darts and arrows poiſoned or 


i 


| ſmothered them in their bed-cloaths. 
Tyrrel ordered them to be buried at the ſtair foot, 


4 


unpoiſoned. 

9. A neat little fuit of armour, in which is a 
carved figure repreſenting Richard duke of York, 
king Edward the IVth's youngeſt ſon, who, with 
his brother Edward V. were ſmothered: in the 
Tower by order of Richard III. their uncle and 
guardian. The manner of their deaths was this: 
one Sir James Tyrrel, z ſtrong reſolute fellow, 
having a commiſſion from the lin for that pur- 
poſe, and employing one Miles Forreſt, a com- 
mon ruffian, and John Deighton his own groom, 
theſe two wretches, by night, entered the room 
where the young princes, attended only by one 
ſervant, were confined, and while =_ ſlept, 

ter this, 


undet ground; where their bones were 
found in the reign of king Charles II. 1s 
10. The armour of the great John of - Gaunt, 


| duke of -Lancafter, who was the ſon, father and 


* 


ver) 
a frequent practice the rider could 
ſhift, parry, ſtrike, unhorſe, and recover with 


uncle of a king, but was never king himſelf. 


Dugdale ſays, that more kings and ſovereign 
princes Iprang from his loins than from any king 
in Chriſtendom. He was interred with Blanch, his 
firſt wife,” on the north ſide of the choir of the 


old cathedral church of St. Paul; and on his 


monument hung his helmet and ſpear; as 10 
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his target covered with horn; which precious te- 
liques were unfortunately conſumed with that 
ſtately edifice itſelf, by the dreadful fire of Lon- 
don. The armour here ſhewn is ſeven feet high, 
and the ſword and lance are of an enormous ſize. 

11. The droll figure of Will Somers, who 
was, as the warders tell you, king Henry the 
VIlIth's jeſter. 

12. A collar of torment, which, (ſay your con- 
ductors) uſed formerly to be put about the wo- 
mens necks, that cuckolded their huſhands, or 
ſcolded at them when they came home late. 

You are next ſhewn the line of kings, which, 
to follow the order of your conductor, we muſt 
reverſe the order of their chronology, and deſcribe 
the laſt firſt, as k 

1. His late majeſty king George I. in a com- 

leat ſuit of armour, ſitting with a truncheon in 

is hand on a white horſe, richly capariſoned, 
having a fine Turkey bridle gilt with gold, with 
a globe, creſcent, and ſtar; velvet furniture laced 
with gold, and gold trappings. This prince was 
born in 1660, came to the crown on the death of 
queen Anne, Auguſt 1, 1714, and died June 
It, 1727, on his journey to Hanover, ; 

2. The late king William III. dreſſed in the 
very ſuit of armour worn by Edward the Black 
prince, ſon of Edward III. in the famous battle 
of Creſſy, wherein the French loſt 11 princes, 
18 baronets, 1200 knights, 1500 gentlemen at 
arms, 4000 ſquires, who were mounted on horſe- 
back ; and 30,000 common men. He is mount- 
ed on a ſorrel horſe, whoſe furniture is green vel- 
vet embroidered with ſilver, and holds in his right 
hand a flaming ſword. The battle of the Boyne, 
in Ireland, and the taking of Namur, are the 
only memorable victories of this warlike king; 
who was born in 1650, aſcended the Britiſh throne 
on the abdication of king James II. his father-in- 
law, February 13, 1688, and died March 8, 
1702, by a fall from his horſe, 

3. King Charles II. dreſſed in the armour that 
was worn by the champion of England at the co- 
ronation of his late majeſty. There is nothin 
very memorable in this king's ſtory, but his ſuf. 
ferings, and his reſtoration to the crown after 
twelve years baniſhment. He ſits with a truncheon 
in his hand on a fine horſe richly capariſoned with 
crimſon velvet laced with gold. He was born in 
1630, ſucceeded to the throne on the death of 
his father Charles I. January 3oth, 1649, and 
died February 6, 1684. 

4. King Charles I. in a rich ſuit of his own 
proper armour, gilt with gold and curiouſly 
wrought, preſented to him by the city of London 
when he was prince of Wales; and in the ſame 
armour that was laid on the coffin at the funeral 
proceſſion of the late great duke of Marlborough; 
on which occaſion a collar of SS's was added to it, 
and is now round it. 

The civil wars in this prince's reign, and his 
untimely death, afford a very melancholy ſtory, 
which will never be forgotten. He was born in 
1600, ſucceeded his father king Ja 
27, 1625, and was beheaded in fight of his own 
palace gates, January 30, 1649. * 

6. James I. of England and VIth of Scotland. 
By his ſucceeding to the throne of England, on 


s I. March 
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the death of queen Elizabeth, the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, which till then had been 
at continual wars, were united under one head. 
He fits on horſeback with a truticheon in his right 
hand, dreſſed in a complete ſuit of figured armour. 
He was born in 1566, mounted the Engliſh 
throne March 24, 1603, and died March 27, 
1625, after one of the moſt inglorious reigns of 


any recorded in the annals of this kingdom. 


6. King Edward VI. the firſt proteſtant prince 


that ever reigned in England (if Henry VIII. the 


father of the reformation be excepted.) He is ſaid 
by ſome to have been cut our of the belly of his 
mother lady Jane Seymour, but that queen lived 
twelve days after her delivery. The memorable 
acts of his reign are thoſe of charity and benifi- 
cence, He pave to the citizens of London three 
hoſpitals : to wit, that of Chriſt-Church, for the 
maintenance and education of poor citizens chil- 
dren; that of Bridewell, for breeding them up 
to trades : and that of St. Thomas, for healin 
the ſick and diſeaſed. He is drefled in a mo 
curious ſuit of ſteel armour, whereon are depicted 
in different compartments, a vaſt variety of ſcrip- 
ture hiſtories, alluding to battles and other me- 
morable paſſages. He fits on horſeback like the 
reſt, with a truncheon in his right hand. He was 
born October 12, 1537, proclaimed king Janu- 
ary 31, 1548, and died July 6, 1553. 

7, King Henry VIII. in his own proper ar- 
mour, being of poliſhed ſteel, the foliages whereof 
are gilt or inlaid with gold. In his right hand he 
bears a ſword, but whether of cruelty or mercy, 
will hardly, I think, admir a doubt. His reign 
is marked with the divorce and murder of wives, 
the deſtruction of religious houſes and monaſte- 
ries, and by a defiance of all laws divine and hu- 
man. He was indeed an infamous villain ; and 
yet to his vices we are in a great meaſure indebted 
for the enjoyment of the reformed religion. He 
was born June 28, 1491, ſucceeded his father 
Tony VII, April 22, 1509, and died January 
28, 1547. of 

8. Henry VII. who killed Richard III. in the 
memorable battle of Boſworth-Field, and by mar- 
rying Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. 
united the two famous houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter, about whoſe claims to the throne a delu 
of Engliſh blood had been poured forth. This 
prince holds likewiſe a ſword in his hand, and fits 
on horſeback in a complete ſuit of armour, finely 
wrought and waſhed with filver. He was born 
in 1457, crowned October 30, 1485, and died 
April 12, 1509. n 

9. Edward V. who, with his brother Richard, 
as has been ſaid, was ſmothered in the Tower: 
he was proclaimed king, but never crowned ; 
for which reaſon a crown is hung over his head : 
he is in a rich ſuit of armour finely decorated, 
and holds a lance in his right hand. 

10. King Edward IV. father to the unhappy 
princes abovementioned : his reign is ſtained with 
blood and luſt; and though he was fortunate in 
moſt of his battles, yet his victories were all at 
the expence of his own ſubjects. At the battle 
of Townton 36,000 Engliſh are ſaid to have been 

killed; and during his reign, Guthrie fays no 
leſs than 200,000 Engliſh loſt their lives in the 
conteſt 
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conteſt between Henry of Lancaſter and this Ed- 
ward of York. He was equally formed for love 


- and war, and his 8 with the citizens 
0 


wives, amongſt which was the famous Jane Shore, 
are ſtill remembered with deteſtation. He is here 
diſtinguiſhed by a ſuit of bright armour ſtudded, 
and by holding in his right hand a drawn ſword. 
He was born in 1441; began his reign March 4, 
1460, and died in 1483. 3 

11. King Henry VI. who though crowned king 
of France at Paris, loſt all that kingdom. In 
his reign no leſs than ſixteen battles were fought 


at home and abroad, The bloody civil wars 


commenced between the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, already mentioned; The rebellion of 


Jack Cade, who entered London, and beheaded. 


lord Say, happened in his reign. The , famous 


Joan of Arc, or maid of Orleans ſtarted up alſo, 


and ſpread her fame through all Europe by railing 


the ſiege of Orleans. In his time alſo the art of 


printing was introduced into England. He was 
born in 1422, began his reign Auguſt 31, the 
Ame year (being an infant) and was murdered in 
the Tower by the duke of Glouceſter in 1471. 

12. The warlike and victorious Henry V. 
who by his conqueſts in France gained immortal 
glory. He cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged 
regent, gnd preſumptive heir of that kingdom. 

ith only 9000 Engliſh, he defeated 1 35000 
French at the battle of Agincourt, where he took 
more priſoners than he had men in his army. 
Near Harfleur 15000 French were defeated by 
1500 Engliſh. This prince was Sir John Falſtaff's 
companion. He was born in 1389, began to 
reign March 20, 1413, and died Auguſt 31, 
1422, A ſhort reign, but full of glory. 

13. Henry IV. ſon of the great John of Gaunt. 
his reign is made infamous by a bloody ſtatute to 
burn heretics. He was notwithſtanding valiant ; 
but his courage was employed to ſecure himſelf 
on a throne to which he had but light preten- 
ſions. Four inſurrections againſt him were de- 
feated, the greateſt of which he quelled himſelf 


by the battle of Shrewſbury, wherein Harry 
Hotſpur, and 10,000 rebels fell, beſides as 2 


of his own troops. He twice beat the We 
under Owen Glendower. He was born in 1367, 
aſcended the throne September 20, 1396, and 
died March 20, 1413. | | 
14. Edward III, John of Gaunt's father, and 
father to Edward the Black prince, of whom we 
have already ſpoken. Beſides the battle of Creſſy, 
the ever memorable battle of Poitiers was fought 
by this king, at which John, king of France, 
was taken priſoner and brought to England, where 
he met David, king of Scots, a priſoner alſo , 
and theſe two, accompanied by the king of Eng- 
land and the king of Cyprus, who happened to 
be on his travels at the Engliſh court, were all 
entertained at a banquet, by a citizen of London, 
as hath been already mentioned in this work. 
David, king of Scots, was afterwards ranſomed 
for 10,000 marks, and John, king of France, 
for 500,000 crowns. Edward, the Black Prince, 
died in 1376, to the inexpreſſible grief of the 
king and the whole nation ; but his ſon Richard 
II. ſaccceded to the throne, whereby the famous 
John of Gaunt was excluded. Edward III. is 
reprefented here with a venerable old grey beard, 
9 ' 


and in a ſuit of plain bright armour, with two 
crowns on his ſword, alluding to the two kings 
doms France and England, of both which he 
was crowned king, and was the firſt who quar- 
tered the arms of France with his own ;z adding 
the motto, Dieu et mon Droit. He was born in 
1312, called to the throne on the depoſition of 
his father, Januaty 25, 1326, and died June 21 
1377, after a glorious reign of fifty years: 

15. Edward I. in a very curious ſuit of gilt 
armour, with this peculiarity, that the ſhoes 


| thereof are of mail. He is repreſented with a 


battle- ax in his hand, perhaps to diſtinguiſh him 
from the reſt, he being the only King in the line 
that had employed his arms againſt the Turks and 
Infidels, by an expedition to the Holy-Land. 
The warders tell you, that being there ſhot with 
a poiſoned arrow, his queen who accompanied 
him, ſucking the wound, ſhe died, and he lived; and 
add, that he afterwards brought her corpſe over, 
and buried it in Weſtminſter- Abbey; but Cam- 
den, who reports this fact, tells it thus: “ when 
her huſband was treacherouſly wounded by a 
«© Moor with a poiſonous dagger, and the wounds, 
«© by reaſon of the malignity of the poiſon; 
* could not be cloſed, ſhe licked them daily with 
e her own tongue, and ſucked, out the venemous 


„ humour; by the power whereof he was en- 


e tirely cured of his wound, and ſhe eſcaped 
„e unhurt,” This fact happpened in 1272, the 
ueen (Eleanor of Caſtile) died at Herdby in 
incolnſhire, November 29, 1290, being 18 
after; from whence ſhe was carried to 
Weſtminſter-Abbey, and there pompouſly inter- 
red by order of her huſband. This warlike prince 
conquered Wales; aſſerted a right of ſovereignty 
over Scotland ; raiſed Baliol to the throne of that 
kingdom ; and afterwards cited him before the 
parliament at Weſtminſter to anſwer to a coms 
plaint made againſt him by the earl of Fife. He. 
was every where victorious, and his reign is famed 
for acts of juſtice, and is one of the faireſt in the 
Engliſh hiſtory. He was born in 1239, made the 
Cruſade in his father's life-time, and received the 
news of his death, and the advancement to the 
crown, in his journey home. He began his reign 
November 16, 1272, and died of the bloody flux, 

Jul 11307. * 5 3 
16. The rt in the line though laſt ſhewn, fits 
Willliam the conqueror, duke of Normandy, in 
a ſuit of plain armour. This valiant prince hav- 
ing with his Normans, on fome pretence of right 
to the crown, invaded England, by one deeiſive 
battle accompliſhed his great delign: This me- 
morable battle was fought October 13, 1066, near 
Haſtings in Suſſex, in which king Harold, with 
the flower of the Engliſh nobility and beſt war- 
riors, were ſlain. Some authors affirm, that this 
victory was obtained by means of the broad arrow 
and long bow which the Normans were in poſſeſ- 
ſion of, and with which the Engliſh were then 
utterly unacquainted, though afterwards they be- 
came ſuch expert archers, that with the ſame 
weapons they conquered France; The glory of 
William's reign and of his victories, is ſtained by 
the cruel and arbitrary foreſt laws he enacted, and 
the waſte and devaſtation he made by converting 
a tract of land, of more than threeſcore miles in 
circumference, into a den of wild beaſts; driving 
D d the 
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the inhabitants out, and and filling their habita- 
tions with wolves and boars; forbidding at the 
ſame time thoſe unhappy men, whoſe lands and 
properties he had invaded, on pain of death, to 
kill either deer or wild boar. He was born in 
1027, was crowned October 14, 1066, and died 
September , 1087. | 

Over the door, as you go out of this armory, 
is a target, on which are engraved, by a maſterly 
hand, the figures, of fortune, fortitude and 
juſtice ; and round the room, the walk are every 
where lined with various old uncommon pieces of 
armour, ſuch as targets, caps, horſes heads, 
breaſt plates, and many other ſorts,” for which 
the very names have not deſcended to' modern 
times. 


Account of the JewtL-Orrice. 


Deſcription of this place has already been 

given; nothing therefore now remains, but 

to give an account of the curioſities contained in 
it. 

1. The imperial crown that all the kings of 

England have been crowned with ſince Edward 

the Confeſſor 1042. 


It is of gold, enriched with 


diamonds, rubies, emeralds, ſapphires and pearls. | 


The cap within is of purple velvet, lined with 
white taffaty, turned up with three rows of ermine. 
— They are miſtaken inſhewing this as the ancient 


was one Col; Blood, by birth a 
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jewels of great value. This emblem was firſt 


uſed by Edward the Confeſſor, as appears by his 
ſeal. It is alſo marked on the ſeals of Henry I. 
Stephen, and Henry II. but omitted by Richard 
I. Richard II. aſſumed it again on his ſeal, and 
it was alſo uſed by Edward IV. and Richard III. 
The ancient dne was ſold with the reſt. This 
now in the Tower, was made after the reſtoration. 

A bold attempt was made in the reign of king 
Charles II. to carry off theſe enſigns of royalty, 
the particulars whereof are worth reciting, as it is, 
perhaps, the:moſt ſingular enterprize that ever 
was undertaken. © The projector of this theft 
ntleman of 
Ireland, who, having ſpent his ſubſtance in fol- 
lowing the fortune of king Charles II. while in 
adverſity, thought himſelf hardly uſed, by being 


neglected when that prince was reſtored to his 


throne; and therefore, after being engaged in 
ſeveral very deſperate, though anſbccefitol. ; 
ſuch as ſurprizing the eaſtie of Dublin, ſeizing 
the perſon of the duke of Orthond, and others, 


he at length thought of a ſcheme to make himſelf 


amends, once for all, by ſeizing the crown, globe, 
ſceptre, and dove, arid carrying them all off to- 
pether ; for this purpoſe, he put himſelf into a 

abit of a doctor of divinity, with a little band, 


| a long falle beard, a cap with ears, and all thoſe 
{| formalities of garb belonging to that degree, ex- 


imperial diadem of St. Edward; for that with | 


the other ancient regalia of this kingdom was 
kept in the arched room in the cloyſters of Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey till the grand rebellion, when in 
1642 Harry Martin, by order of the then parlia- 


| the ſup 


ment, broke open the iron cheſt in which it was | 


ſecured, took it thence, and ſold it, together 
with the robes, ſword and ſcepter of St. Edward. 
After the reſtoration, king Charles H. had one 
made like it, which is what is ſhewn at preſent 
2. The golden orb or globe, put into the king's 
right hand before he is crowned ; and borne int his 
lefr, with the ſcepter in his right, upon his return 
into Weſtminſter-Hall after he is crowned. It is 
about ſix inches in diameter, edged with pearl, 
and enriched with precious ſtones. On the top is 
an amethyſt, of a violet colour, near an inch and 


a half in height, ſet upon a rich croſs of gold, | 


adorned with diamonds, pearls and precious ſtories. 
The whole height of the ball and cup is eleven 
inches. ö 

3. The golden ſcepter, with its croſs, ſet upon 
a large amethyſt, of great value, garniſhed round 
with table diamonds. The handle of the ſceptre 
is plain, but the pummel is ſet round with rubies, 
emeralds, and ſmall diamonds. The top riſes 
into a Fleur de lis of ſix leaves, all enriched with 
precious ſtones, from whence iſſueth a mound or 
ball made of the amethyſt already mentioned. 

The ſceptre is a very ancient enſign of kingly 
power. Among the Jews, it was uſed as an em- 
blem of power and royalty, and ſpiritually as a 
weapon to oppoſe the wicked, and protect the 
good. The croſs is quite covered with precious 
ſtones. 

4. The ſceptre with the dove, the emblem of 


peace, perched on the top of a ſmall Jeruſalem || them with great civility; and preſently admitted 


croſs, finely ornamented with table diamonds and 


was under no neceſſity of a 


cept the gown, chooſing rather to make uſe of a 
cloak, as moſt proper for his deſign, 

Thus habited, Blood, with a woman whom he 
called his wife, went to ſee the curioſities in the 
Tower; and while they were viewing the regalia, 
poſed Mrs. Blood pretended to be taken 
ſuddenly ill, and defired Mr. Edwards (the keeper 
of the regalia) to aſſiſt her with a dram. 

This being drank, ſhe was invited to repoſe 
herſelf on a bed, which ſhe did, and after a pre- 
tended recovery, took her leave, together with 
Blood, with many expreſſions of gratitude. 

Ina few days afterwards Blood returned, and 
preſented Mrs. Edwards (the keeper's wife) with 
four pair of white gloves, in retutn for her civility, 

This brought on an acquaintance, which being 
ſoon improved into a ſtrict intimacy, a marriage 
was propoſed between a ſon of Edwards, and a 
ſuppoſed daughter of colonel Blood; but Ed- 
wards's ſon being at ſea, the pfetended daughter 
aring. 

The night before the fact was 1 be done, the 


doctor told the old man, that he had ſome friends 


at his houſe that wanted to ſee the regalia, but 
that they were to 89 out of town pretty early- in 
the morning ; and therefore hoped he would gra- 
tify them with the ſight, though they might come 
a little before the uſual hour. (Blood had en- 
gaged three accomplices, named Deſborough, 
Kelly and Perrot, in this enterprize) Accordingly 
two of them came, accompanied by the doctor, 
about eight in the morning, and the third held 
their horſes that waited for them at the outer gate 
of the Tower ready ſaddled; they had no other 
apparatus but a wallet and a wooden mallet, 
which there was no great difficulty to conceal. 
Upon their approach, the old man received 


them into his office; but as it is cuſtomary for 
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e keeper of the regalia, when he ſhews: them, 
—— Piwtelf up in a kind of 2 with open 
bars, that thoſe things of high value may be ſeen 
but not ſoiled, the old man had no ſooner opened 
the door of this place, but the doctor and his 


companions were in at his heels, and without giv- 


ing him time to aſk queſtions, ſilenced him, by 
knocking him down with the wooden mallet ; 
they then inſtantly made flat the bows of the 
crown to make'it more portable, ſeized the ſcep- 
tre and dove, put them into the wallet together, 
and were preparing to make their eſcape, when, 
unfortunately for them, the old man's ſon, who 
had not been at home for ten years before, came 
from ſea in the very inſtant ; and being told that 
his father was with ſome friends, that would be 
very glad to ſee him, at the jewel office, he poſted 
thither immediately, and met Blood and his com- 
panions as they were Juſt coming out; who, in- 
ſtead of returning and ſecuring him, as in good 
policy they ſhould have done ; they hurried away 
with the crown and globe, but not having time 
to fie the ſceptre, they left it behind them. 

By this time old Edwards, who had not been 
ſo much hurt as the villains had apprehended, re- 
covered his legs, and cried out murder, treaſon, 
murder. | 

The daughter hearing her father's cries, ran 
out and gave an alarm; and Blood ayd Perrot, 
making more than ordinary haſte, were obſerved 
to jog each others elbows as they went, which 
gave reaſon for ſuſpecting them. 

The villains were now advanced beyond the 


main- guard; but the alarm being given to the 


warder at the draw- bridge, he put himſelf in a 
poſture to ſtop their progreſs. 

Blood diſcharged a piſtol at the warder, who, 
though unhurt, fell to the ground through fear; 
by which they got ſafe to the little ward - houſe 
gate, where one Sill, who had been a ſoldier un- 


der Oliver Cromwell, ftood centinel ; but though | 


this man ſaw the warder, to all appearance, ſhot, 
he made no reſiftance to Blood and his aſſociates, 
who now got over the draw-bridge, and through 
the outward gate upon the wharf, ' 

Captain Beckman, who had purſued them from 


Edwards's houſe, now overtook them ; on which 


Blood diſcharged his fecond piſtol at Beckman's 
head; but he ſtooping down at the inſtant, the 
ſhot miſſed him, and he ſeized Blood, who had 
the crown under his cloak. Dt, 

Notwithſtanding Blood was in this ſituation, he 
ſtruggled a long while to preſerve his prize ; and 
when it was at length wreſted from him, he ſaid, 
It was a gallant attempt, how unſucceſsful ſo- 
ever; for it was for a crown!“ 

Another perſon ſeized Perrot before Blood was 
taken ; and young Edwards obſerving a perſon 
that was bloody in the ſcuffle, was going to run 


him through the body; but was prevented by || he durſt attempt any thing upon the duke's per- 


captain Beckman, who cried out © Hold, he is | 


* none of them.” 


The next thing to be done, was to confine the 
Priſoners, and acquaint his majeſty with the na- 


court how to proceed. 


amine Blood himſelf; and while all men thought 


ſtren 


165 


that ſome new puniſnment would be deviſed to 
torture ſo daring on offender, his majeſty thought 
proper not only to pardon him and his accom- 
plices, but to grant Blood a penſion, ſome ſay of 
500l. a year during his life. 7 gh 

What the motives were, that induced his ma- 
jeſty to ſhew ſo much lenity to a man, who had 
been engaged in ſo many plots and conſpiracies, 
is yet a ſecret, and ever muſt remain ſo; many 
conjectures were formed, and ſurmiſes made, but 
no man knew the truth. | 

Blood ſoon after died with grief, being con- 
victed of a plot againſt the duke of Buckingham, 
who laid a heavy accuſation of Scandalum Mag - 


natum againſt him, by which he was like to re- 
main a priſoner for life; though moſt people 


were of opinion, that this plot was forged againſt 
him by his enemies; and having eſcaped puniſh- 
ment for what he did do, ſuffered at laſt for what 


he did not do. 


We have but juſt hinted that Blood was en- 
gaged in the plot to furprize Dublin caſtle, and 
another to ſeize the perſon of the duke of Or- 
mond; of both which, though a little foreign 
to our ſubject, we ſhall give a brief account. 

Upon the reſtoration, many Engliſh, Scots, 
and Iriſh were diſſatisfied, and wanted only a head 
to lead them into action. Colonel Blood having 
declared himſelf of their party, was thought a 
proper perſon for that purpoſe; and, as nothing 
could be attempted in England with any proba- 
bility of ſucceſs, Ireland was pitched upon 2 the 
ſcene of rebellion. | 
The colonel knowing what advantage it would 
be to their cauſe, to be maſter of ſome place of 
gth, propoſed to begin with the ſurprize of 
Dublin caſtle z which was accordingly to have 
been attempted on the twenty-ninth of May, the 
anniverſary of the king's return, in the following 
manner. | | | 

Blood, with a company of reſolute fellows, 
were, under a pretence of preſenting a petition 
to the duke of Ormond, then lord heutenant, to 
have procured admittance, and ſeized his perſons 
while about fourſcore choſen foot, in the habit of 
tradeſmen, were to have waited without, and 
upon a certain ſignal to have ſurprized the guards: 

But this plot, by the treachery of one of the 
conſpirators, having been defeated before it was 
ripe, a'proclamation was iſſued out, with a re- 
ward of five hundred pounds for the apprehen- 
fion of any of the ringleaders: in conſequence 
whereof, one Mr. Lockey, brother-in-law to 


Blood, was taken, tried, and executed, and Blood 
| himfelf obliged to make his eſcape 3 but with a 


full reſolution to be revenged on the duke of Or- 


mond, by whoſe vigilance his views had been diſ- 
| appointed, and his brother-in-law hanged. 


Bur it was not till nine years afterwards, that 


ſon; when having engaged five of his old and 


| truſty friends, on the ſixth of December, 1670, 
| being all well armed and mounted, they beſet the 
| duke's coach, as he was paſſing from St. James's 
ture of their offence, and take directions from || palace, through the long ſtreet toClarendon-houſe, 
| where the duke then reſided ; and having knock- 


The reſult was, that the king had a fancy to ex- ed out the flambeaux, and ſecured the attendants, 


they forced the duke out of his coach, and had 
| | ; actually 
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actually tied him behind one of their affociates, 
(who was to have rode with him without ſtopping 
till he came to an appointed 22 where they 
were to meet him, and conſult what advantag 

they ſhould make of their priſoner) when his 
grace's porter, being apprized of his maſter's 
danger, by a boy who concealed himſelf under 
the coach, and eſcaped, ſeaſonably came to his 
reſcue ; but what is very ſurpriſing, not one of 


the ruffians were ever apprehended, though a. 


thouſand pounds reward was offered, till the at- 
tempt already related diſcovered them, and then 
they were all pardoned. But to return to our ac- 
count of the curioſities z; the other jewels ſhewn 
here are, 

5. St. Edward's ſtaff, in length four feet ſeven 
inches and an half, and three inches and three 
quarters in circumference, all of beaten gold, 


which is carried before the king at his corona- 


tion. 
6. A rich ſalt-ſeller of ſtate, in form like the 
ſquare White Tower, and ſo exquiſitely wrought, 


that the workmanſhip of modern times is in no 


degree equal to it. It is of gold, and uſed only 
on the king's table at the coronation. 

7. The curtana, or ſword of mercy, the Blade 
32 inches long, and near two broad, 1s without 
a point, and is borne naked before the king at his 
coronation, between the two ſwords of juſtice, 
ſpiritual and temporal. 

8. A noble ſilver font, double gilt with gold, 
and elegantly wrought, in which the royal family 
are chriſtened. 

9. A large ſilver fountain, preſented to king 
Charles the ſecond, by the town of Plymouth, 
very curiouſly wrought, but far ſhort of that al- 
ready deſcribed. 

10. The rich crown of ſtate, that his majeſty 
wears in parliament, in which is a large emerald 
ſeven inches round, the fineſt pearl in the world, 
and a ruby of prodigious value. 

11. His royal highneſs the prince of Wales's 

crown. Theſe two laſt named crowns, when his 
majeſty goes to the parliament houſe, are carried 
by the keeper of the jewel-office, attended by the 
warders, privately in a hackney-coach to White- 
hall : there they are delivered to the officers ap- 
pointed to receive them, who, with ſome yeomen 
of the guard, carry them to the robing rooms, 
where his majeſty and the prince robe themſelves. 
The king wears his crown on his head as he ſits 
upon the throne ; but that of the prince of Wales 
is placed before him, to ſhew that he is not yet 
come to it, As ſoon as the king is diſrobed, the 
two crowns are re- conducted to the Tower by the 
fame perſons that brought them. 
12. The late queen Mary's crown, globe, and 
ſceptre, with the diadem ſhe wore in proceeding 
to her coronation with her conſort the late king 
William, | 

13. An ivory ſceptre with a dove on the top, 
made for the late king James the ſecond's queen, 
whoſe garniture is gold, and the dove on the top 
gold, enamelled with white. 

14. The golden ſpurs, and the armillas, which 
are bracelets for the wriſts, very antique, and 
worn at the coronation. 

15: Laſtly, the ampulla, or eagle of gold, 


fincly engraved, which holds the holy oil the 


| 


kings and queens of England are anointed 
withz and the golden ſpoon that the biſhop 
pours the oil into. Theſe are two pieces 
of great antiquity. The golden A including 
the pedeſtal, is about nine inches high, and the 
wings expand about ſeven inches; the whole 


weighs about ten ounces. The head of the ea- 


gle ſcrews off about the middle of the neck, 


which is made hollow, for holding the holy oil; 
and when the king is anointed by the biſhop, 
the oil is poured into the ſpoon out of the bird's 


beak. 

There are in the jewel- office, beſides theſe 
commonly ſhewn, all the crown jewels, worn by 
the prince and princeſſes at the coronations, and 
a vaſt variety of curious old plate; but what is 
already deſcribed 1s ſufficient to gratify any rea- 
ſonable ſpectator; though it muſt be confeſſed, 
that the eye can never be ſatisfied with ſeeing, 
where the objects are ſo admirably adapted to ex- 
cite and to gratify curioſity. | 


Account of the Mix and its Orrictrs, and the 
manner of ſtamping money. 


HE Mint is the office for coining gold, fil- 

ver, and copper, and is conducted by a 
number of officers, whoſe titles and employ- 
ments are as follows : 


1. The Warden. The buſineſs of the warden is to 
receive the ſilver &c. from the goldſmiths, to 
pay for it, and to ſuper-intend all the other 
perſons belonging to the office. 

2. The Maſter-Worker. He receives the ſilver &c. 

from the warden, orders it to be melted, deli- 
_ it to the moniers, and receives it back from 
them. 

3. The Comptroller. It is this perſon's buſineſs to 
ſee that the money is made to a juſt aſſize, to 
overlook the officers, and to controul them, 
if the money does not prove as it ought. 

4. The Maſter of the Aſſay. His buſineſs is to 
weigh the bullion, and take care that it be ac- 
cording to the ſtandard. 

5. The Auditor. This gentleman inſpects and 
ſettles the accompts. 

6. The Surveyor of the melting. His employment 
is to ſee the bullion caſt out, and that the me- 
tal is not altered after the aſſay-maſter has 

made trial of it, and it is delivered to the 
melter. 1 

7. The Clerk of the irons, His buſineſs is to take 


care that the working irons are kept clean, and 


fit for uſe. | | 

8. The Engraver. This perſon is employed in 
engraving the ſtamps for the money. 

9. The Melters. Their buſineſs is to melt the 
bullion before it comes to be coined. | 

10. The Blanchers. Theſe perſons anneal, boil, 
and cleanſe the money. 5 | 

11. The Provoſt. This perſon provides for all the 
moniers, and ſuperintends them. 


12. The Moniers. Their buſineſs is to ſhear the 


money, and forge it: ſome beat it broad, 
others round it, and ſome ſtamp, or coin it. 


The only part of the proceſs reſpecting the 
coining of money which we are permitted to 
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ſee, is the ſtamping it; which is performed in a 
very expeditious manner, by means of an engine 
worked ſometimes by three and ſometimes by tour 
men. | | | 

The manger of ſtamping gold and halfpence is 
exactly the ſame, only a little more care is neceſ- 
fary in one than in the other, in order to prevent 
waſte. The engine works by a ſpindle, like that 
of a printing preſs; to the point of which the 
head of the die is fixed with a ſcrew, and in a 
little ſort of a cup which receives it, is placed 
the reverſe : between theſe the piece of metal, 
already cut round to the ſize, and, if gold, ex- 
actly weighed, is placed; and by once pulling 
own the ſpindle, with a jerk, is compleatly 
= d. It is amazing to ſee how dexterouſly 
the caifier performs his for as faſt as the 
men that work the engine turn the ſpindle, fo 
faſt does he ſupply it with metal, putting in 


the unſtamped piece with his fore-finger and” 


thumb, an 9 out the ſtamp, with his 
middle finger. The filver and gold thus ſtampt 


are afterwards milled round the edges, the manner 


of performing which is kept a profound ſecret, 
and 2 our readers cannot expect a deſcrip- 
tion of it. 


The following is a correct liſt of the preſent off 
cers of the mint, with their names, and reſpective 
ſalaries, 

* 4. 


Warden, William Whitmore, E/; for 
himſelf and Clerk — 450 O 
Maſter and Worker, lord viſ. Chetwynd, 
for himſelf and three Clerks | 650 © 
Comptroller, John Buller, £/q; for himſelf 
and Clert᷑ —— — 350 0 
King's Aſay-Maſter, Joſeph Lucas, E.: 
For himſelf and Clerk  —— 225 ©O 
Chief Engraver, Richard Toe, Ei, 200 © 
Aſiſtant Engraver, J. Ralph Ocks 8 o 
Surveyor of the Meltings and Clerk of the 
Irons, George Selwyn, for himſelf | 
and Clerk — — 132 10 
Deputy, John Jones | 
Weigher and Teller, Maurice Morgan, | 
Eſq, for himſelf and Clerk — — 142 10 
King's Clerk, and Clerk of the Papers, 
Mr. William Dick ö 
Sollicitor, William Chamberlain E/; 60 © 
The Maſter's Aſay-Maſter, Staneſby Al- | 


chorne — 60 o 
Provoſt to the Comp. of Moneyers, acting 

as Engineer, Daniel Kemp 100 o 
The Company of ers, each  — 40 © 
Warden's Deputy and Clerk, Edward 

Lucas, Eq; ; 
Maſter's Deputy and Clerk, William 


Gregory, Eg | 
Comptroller's Deputy and Clerk, William 

Pany Eſq; | | 
Surveyor, John Verdie 


Deputy Weigher, Teller, and Clerk, 


Deputy to the King's Clerks William 
r YN 
Another Clerk to the Warden, John Twells roo © 
Clerk io the Maſter, Thomas Day 


| Charles I. 


| EY 
Smith, Afiſtait to the Engraver, Reuben 
Fletcher — — 40 0 
Suſveyor of the Money-Preſſes, John 
Chambers —— — 40 0 
Two Auditors, each — 20 0 
Porter, Nicholas Kemp. — 45 0 


In this place it will be proper to introduce, as 
well for the entertainment as inſtruction of the 
reader, the following table, &c. 


Table of the Siwyxx and Golo Cons of the 
kingdom of England, which have been current 
in the kingdom of England, * the conqueſt 
to the reign of king George II. 


< 


From the conqueſt it does not appear that the 
Silver Coins had any other name or value, than 
a Penny or Sterling, till 25 Edward III. who 
coined 
Edward III. Pennies—Grofſes or Groats—Half 

Groats. | 

Richard II. Groats—Half Groats—Sterlings— 
Half Sterlings. 

Henry IV. The ſame. In this reign it was 
enacted, That a third part of the 
bullion ſhould be coihed in Half- 
Pence and Fartbings. | 

Henry V. The ſame.” Aftet the battle of Agin- 
court he coined Blanks, or white 
Pieces, rated eight pence or two 
groats. | 


| Henry VI. The ſame. He was the firſt that 


coined braſs money in Ireland. 
Edward IV. Groats—Three Pences, in the 18th 
oe of his reign=Two Penees 
ennies. 
Edward V. Groats—Pennies, 
Richard III. Groats. N. B. This king's is the 
moſt rare of all other coins: 25 
Henry VII. To the former coins added the foil 
| ling; which weighed one third 
more than ours at this time. 
2 [Anno 20. ] 

Henry VIII. Ctown pieces, one of which was lately 
preſerved by the earl of Pembroke— 
Teſtoonsor Shillings—Groats—Half 
Groats—Sterlings—Half Pence 
b Farthings. | 
Edward VI. Crowns Half Crowns — Teſtoons 

or Shillings<-Six Pences —Groats 
E Three 2 
. Mary I. Shillings— Six Pences-—Groats: 
Oltnbeth Crown—Half Crowns—Shillings 
Six Pences—Groats—T hree Pence 
Two Pennies—<Pennies. 


| 


James I. 


Crowns Half Crowns—Shillings— 
Six pences— Two Pences Pence 
Half Pence. 

The ſame. And after his troubles 


began, he coined Groats, Three 
Pences, and other various kinds of 
money, which the diſtraction of 
the times and his urgent neceſ- 
ſities invented. N. B. This king's 
coin appears with the moſt vas 


riety. 
Ee After 
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a new ſort of coin, by 


the name | 


of Crowns, Half Crowns, Shillings, | 


and Six Pences, with this inſcrip- 
tion, The Common-Wealth of Eng- 
land; on the reverſe, God with us. 
Two Pences, Pennies, Half Pennies, 
with no inſcription, only the ini- 
tial figures, Their Sixpence in 
1651 was the fitſt milled money in 
England. Oliver, uſurping the 

overnment, coined the firſt Eng- 


iſh crown piece milled, with an | 


PRO. on the reverſe, Pax Quæri- 
tur Bello: A Half Crown and a 
Shilling alſo milled, 

Charles II. Crowns—Half Crowng---Shillings— 
Six Pences—Groats—Three Pences 
— Two FPences—Pennies. 

N. B. In this reign private per- 
ſons were indulged with a liberty 
they had obtained in 1653 of coin- 
ing their own Pennies, Half Pence, 
and Farthings, till An. 1672, when 
the king's copper halfpence and 
farthings took place. 

James Il. The ſame. N. B. He coined Tin 
Farthings and Half Pence. 
William III. 
and Mary II. I diminiſhed, that half a crown 
would ſcarce weigh a ſhilling, and 
ſo effectually cured and removed 
that abuſe, that we have enjoyed 
good coin ever ſince. 
Q. Anne 
K. George I. % The ſame, 
K. George II. | 


Edward III. Noble—Half Noble—Quarter No- 
ble. N. B. His ſon prince Edward 
| | _ coined gold in Aquitain. 
Richard II. The ſame. 
Henry IV. The ſame. | 
Henry V. Noble—Half Noble—Quarter No- 
ble—Salute [| coined in France.] 
Henry VI. Noble—Half Noble—Quarter No- 
ble—Salute—Half Salute. Theſe 
two laſt were coĩned in France. 
Spurr Royal—Half Spurr Royal— 
Angel [firſt coined Anno 1465]— 
Half Angel. | 
Double Roſe Noble—Spurr Royal— 
Sovereign, (viz.) on his Throne— 
Half Sovereign—George Noble— 
Angel—Halt Angel—Quarter An- 
gel—Crown with the Roſe, H. R. 


Edward VI. 


Henry vn. 


Half Crown with the Roſe, H. R. 


Crowns with H. 1. H. K. and 

H. A. on the reverſe. 
Edward VI. Double Roſe Noble —Spurr Royal— 
.-Sovereign—Half Sovereign—An- 
gel—Half Angel—Broad Piece 
with his demy effigies in armour 
— Half Broad Piece, ditto—Ten 


Shilling Piece with the crown on 
his head— Half 10s. or Crown 


The ſame. He found the coin ſo 


_ 


inſcription on the rim, inſcribed | 
Olivar D. G. Ang. Stot. Hib. &c. | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Piece, dittg — Quarter or Half 
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After the goth of January, 
1648, the patliament agreed upon 


Crown, ditto—Ten'Shilling Piece, 
exhibiting him bare headed—Half 
LOS, or Crowds ditto - Quarter or 
Half Crown, ditto— Ten Shilling 
Piece, bare- headed, with the roſc, 
inſtead of the king's arms, on the 
feder. 
Q. Mary I. Double Roſe Noble, 1863 — Spurt 
Royal, 1553 —Angel— Half Angel. 
Phillip andy Angel- Half Angel Crown, with 
Mary I. Mundi ſalus unica. 
Q. Elizabeth. Double Roſe Noble—Spurr Royal 
| Broad Piece—Half Broad Piece 
Quarter Broad Piece—Half Quar- 
ter Broad Piece—Half Broad Piece 
and Quarter neatly wrought and 
milled. - [Thoſe grained or indent- 
ed on the edges are rare. ]—Angel 
_ —Half Angel—Quarter Angel, 
Double Roſe Noble—Spurr Royal— 
Sovereign, or 30s. Piece — Half 
Sovereign, or 155. Piece—Scepter 
and Globe Piece, or 28s. with Rex 
Angle & Scotiz—Half of the ſame 
-—Scepter and Globe, or 255. Piece 
— Halt Scepter or 125. 6d. Piece 
Quarter of the ſame—Half Quar- 
ter of the ſame—Broad, or 20s. 
Piece, head laureated— Half, or 
10s, Piece, head laureated—Quar- 
ter of the ſame, or 55s. Piece 
Angel-—Half Angel--Crown, cal- 
led the Thiſtle. Crown. 3 
Charler I. Spurr Royal Broad, or 20s. Piece 
Falf, or 10s. Piece Quarter, or 
55 Piece, - Of theſe there are three 
particular ſorts, viz. with the ruff 
plain, and ſmart ruff with the gar- 
ter robes, and broad band, of 2os. 
105. 55,—Angel. In his troubles 
he coined 3. or 3 broads, with 
the ſword and lautel branch ; and 
alſo 205. or ſingle Broads; and half 
Broads or 10s. Pieces of the ſame. 
In Scotland he coined a Broad Piece 
with the ſcepter and globe of 25s. 
Commonwealth, Broad, or 205, Pieces— Half 
r + 
Oliver. Twenty Shilling Piece milled, ex- 
cellently done by Symonds, 1656. 
Charles II. Broad, or 20s. Piece with the ſmall 
Crown. The Mint Mark—Ten 
Shilling—Five Shilling Piece, ditto 
Broad Piece milled of 20s. by 
Symonds, Ann. 1662 — Half—and 
Quarter of the ſame. He was the 
firſt that coined. 5 Pound or 5 Gui- 
nea Pieces, Double or 2 Guineas, 
2 and Half Guineas, mil- 
ed. 


James l. 


— 


James II. 


William III. 
and Mary II. 
Q. Anne. 

K. Geo. I. 

K. Ges. II. 
K. Ges. III, 


The ſame, 


The ſame, with the addition of 
pieces of gold coin of 55s. 3d. each, 
commonly called Quarter Guineas. 

Account 


HISTORY and SUR 
Account of the Office of OxDnance; with a lift of 


its Officers. | 
HE office of ordnance is kept in Cold Har- | 
bour ; to which office all the other offices 
for ſupplying artillery, arms, &c. to any part of 
his majeſty's dominions, are accountable ; and 
from thence are iſſued all orders for the diſpoſition 
of warlike materials, for every kind of ſervice. 
In ancient times, before the uſe of gunpowder 
was known, the buſineſs of this office was con- 
ducted by officers,who were diſtinguiſhed by the | 
names of bowyer, the croſs-bowyer, the galeator, | 
the armouter, and the keeper of the tents. | 
The buſineſs of the bowyer was to make and | 
take cate of the bows; the croſs-bowyer provided | 
accoutrements for the bows: the galeator was | 


purveyor of the helmets or head-pieces: the ar- 
mourer was the keeper of the king's armour 
within the Tower: and the buſineſs of the — 4 
of the tents is fully explained by the title itſelf. | 

Beſides the abovementioned, there was a maſter | 
- ſmith, whoſe pay, in the reign of Edward the | 
firſt, was four-pence halfpenny per day from the 
crown, and three-pence per day from the War- 
ders or Tower-guards ; likewiſe a maſter-maſon, 
and a maſter carpenter, each of whom had twelve 
pence per day, payable at the exchequer, and a 
robe once a year. | | 

The office of ordnance continued under the 
direction of the abovementioned officers till the 
reign of Henry the eighth, who gave the ma- 
nagement of it to a maſter, lieutenant, ſurveyor, 
&c. and in this manner it has continued, ſome 
improvements excepted, to the preſent time. 

For the ſatisfaction of our readers we have ſub 
joined the following, 


a 
Authentic lift of the preſent officers of the Office of | 
Ordinance, with their clerks, ſalaries, &c. | 


| 


| Francis Hanrot 


; per Annum. 
Maſter- General, Marquis of Granby 1500 © © 
Lt.-Genzral, Hen. Seymour Conway 1100 
Surveyor-General. Sir Charles Frede- 

ric, K. B. F. R. S. 


— — 700 0 0 
Clerk of the Ordnance, William Raw h | 
linſon Earle, Ei gol. and 100, | 
as check to the Kr teeper— boo 0 
Store-keeper, Andrew Wilkinſon, E/q; 
and 60l for a houſe 460 © © 
Clerk of the Deliveries, Char. Cocks, | 
Eſq; 400l. and 100l. for a bouſe = 50 © © | 
Treaſurer and Paymaſter, Roſs Mackye | | 
"Eſq; — — £500 0 0 0 
Secretary to the Maſter- General, Tho. | 
Thoroton, Eſq, —— 220 © 0 


Under Secretary to ditts, J. Drinkwa- 
water — m — 


| 

* o 0 | 
Minute Clerk, Henry Simmons — 5 90 
Clerks in ordinary under Lieut. Gen. | 

| 

| 


Simon Parry — 150 © o 
Nicholas Witwar — % 0 
Extra. Clerk, John Spencer — 40 O 0 
Clerk of the Fortifications 60 00 
in ordinary under the Surveyor - | | 
General and Proof-maſter of Eng- | | 
land, Benjamin Allin 150 


P 


Aſiſtant to ditto, Henry Brown, 45. 
6d. per day — 


— — 


a 


|. 40l. a 
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Clerks in Ordinary, 
Edward Miles | 


Extra. Clerks under ditto 


| ' 


Richard North, Rich. Forman, John- 


Vidgen, Tho. Wooldridge, 501. 
Ben. Meecher, Miles E. Wilkes; 
ear — 


Clerks in 5 under Clert f Ordinance 


Daniel Kemp — —— 
John Boddington —— — 
John Humfrey — — 
William Arnold —— — 
Grenvill Sharp ——— — 


John Humftey, 45. 4 da 4 | 
Extra. Clerks ſap ditto 


William Adams, Joſeph Sparrow, 


Thomas Bradſhaw, John Bullock, 


Anthony Forman, Oliff Adams; 


60 
40 


280 


180 
150 
60 


60 


50 


E. Short, T. Adams, W. Nettle- 


ſhip, T. Mumford; J. King, Per- 
kins Saunder, 40l. a year each — 
Ledgtr-keeper to the Out ports, John 
Wilkinfon ., — 
Home Ledger-keeper, Wm. Gregory 
Clerks in ord. under the Store-keeper 
Johnſon Robinſon - 
Thomas Day ts 
Extra. Clerks under ditto. 
Richard Dickinſon, Richard Steel, 
Cades Middleton; 401. each 


— 


— — ——— 


Clerks in ordinary under the Clerk of 
Deliveries | 
Stillingfleer Durtfor d 


John Woodward 
Clerks extra. under ditto 
Fr. Milns, Rich, Blight, John Lock, 
401. each — 
Deputy Paymaſter, John Walcot, E/q; 
Clerks under the Treaſurer, 


" — 8 — : 


——_— — — 


James Cooper 
| Clerks extra. under ditto. 


%.4 


© © || El. Durnford, Cut. Fiſher; Clarke 


Durnford, Tho: Haberfield, W. 
Davis, 40l. each 
Clerk to chief Engineer, Arthur Cald- 


well | 
Proof-maſters, 
Rob. Bennet, F. Hartwell, 200. zach 
Clerk of the Works, Tho: Hartwell, 


Aſſiſtant to ditto, Charles White, 3s. 


per day 
Purveyor for Land, Evelyn Sutton 
Ditto for Sea, Robert Bennet —— 
Aſſiſtant Recotders, 
J. Boddington, J. Humfrey, 201. each 
Architeft and Draughtſman, Charles 
Frederic, jun. E/q; 
Armorer, James Cooper —— 
Furbiſher of the Tower, Tho. Hatche 
Furbiſhers at Windſor, John Miller, 
Rob. Pilkington, 25/. each 
Furbiſber at Hampton Court and at St, 
Fames's, Jofeph Deely — 
Meſſenger, William Severn 
Barrack-Maſter, John Jones 
Store-keeper of Salt-Petre, Edw. Short 
Aſtronomical Obſervator, Rev. Nev. 
Mafkelyne, M. A. — 


CL 5 
— 


6 8 


— 
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CHAPTER XX. 


The city walls repaired in conſequence of the king's writ. A plot againſt the duke of Glou- 
ceſter's life defeated. The addreſs of the city to the king, with the effefts it produced. Sir 
Nicholas Brembre hanged at Tyburn. A grand tournament in Smithfield. The city refuſes 
to lend the king money. Account of a dangerous riot, Mayor of London and others, im- 
priſoned and fined. Citizens fined three thouſand marks. The king and queen make a pub- 


: — WEED EEE. -- td 


lic entry into London. Ten thouſand pounds 


paid by the Londmers for the privilege of chuſing 


their own poof which had been illegally taken from them. Order of parliament reſpetting 


layſtalls. T. 


e ſeveral wards of London taxed. Proceſſion of queen Iſabella. The king com- 


pelled to refign his crown, and Henry, duke of Hereford recognized king of England. 


count of the Tower of London, agree- 

able to our invariable plan of introducing 
a deſcription of the moſt remarkable places in 
this city and its ſuburbs, where ſuch deſcription 
can be introduced with the greateſt propriety, we 
will now reſume the thread of our narrative, re- 
citing every intereſting event in chronological 
order. 

This kingdom being threatened with a French 
invaſion in the year 1316, when the beſt of the 
Engliſh troops were in Spain, whither they had 
been ſent to ſupport the pretences of the king's 
uncle, the duke of Lancaſter, to the crown of 
Caſtile ; it was thought neceſſary to put the city 
in a proper ſtate of defence, in caſe it ſhould be 
attacked by the French, as was then apprehended. 

In order, therefore, to advance this work as 
much as poſſible, the king iſſued a writ to the ci- 
tizens of London, of which the following is a 
faithful tranſlation. 


H AVING in the laſt chapter given an ac- 


© The king to his beloved the mayor and al- 
« dermen, and the reſt of the citizens of Lon- 
« don, ſendeth health. Know ye, that as well 
« the walls and other defences or forts of the 
&« ſaid city be old and weak, and, for want of 
& repair, are fallen down in ſome places; as alſo 
« the ditches of the ſaid city are exceedingly 
<« filled with dirt, dunghills, and other filth, and 
« with graſs growing in the ſame, not only to 
& the evident danger of the ſaid city and inhabi- 


* tants thereof, (and chiefly at this preſent time of 


« war) but allo to the manifeſt diſgrace and 
« ſcandal of us and the whole city, &c.” 


. His majeſty then gives the mayor and citizens 


a licence to take a toll on all kinds of victuals 
and merchandize brought into the city for the 
ſpace of ten years, in order to defray the expence 
of the intended repairs. 

Thus encouraged, the citizens loſt no time in 
repairing the = and bulwarks, and cleanſing 
the ditches; and, in order to prevent the French 
from having any place of ſhelter, in caſe of their 
attacking the city, they demoliſhed ſeveral houſes 
contiguous to, and on the outſide of the wall. 

This great precaution, however, was needleſs ; 
for the French did not make the expected inva- 
ſion ; and the citizens diſcontinued the repairs, 


and devoted the firſt moments of repoſe to mirth, 
joy, and feſtivity, | 

About this period the king's favourites, Ro- 
bert de Vere, and Michael de la Pole, had gained 
ſuch an aſcendancy over his majeſty as occaſioned 
great uneaſineſs between him and his ſuhjects. De 


Vere had been created duke of Ireland, and de 


la Pole, earl of Suffolk and lord high-chancellor. 
Theſe worthleſs minions, unſatisfied with the 
exorbitant degree of power they poſſeſſed, and 
- a pats that they could not totally engroſs 
the royal confidence during the life of the king's 
uncle Thomas, duke of Glouceſter, entered into 
a conſpiracy to deſtroy him, and ſome other per- 
ſons ob eminence, whom they conſidered as cheir 
enemies. * | 
In order to carry this ſcheme into effectual ex- 
ecution, they treated with Nicholas Exton, may- 
or of London, whom they endeavoured to pre- 
vail on to invite the duke and his friends to ſup in 
the city, at the houſe of Nicholas Brembre, the 
late mayor, who was in the ſecret; and when the 
glaſs had freely circulated, to aſſaſſinate them all. 
The mayor heard their propoſal; but deteſting 
ſo foul a deed, he acquainted the duke of Glou- 
ceſter of the intended villainy, -by which he was 
* upon his guard, and the horrid proje& de- 
cated. 
The duke, from a principle of revenge, and 
to ſpirit up the people to lay their complaints a- 
gainſt the favourites before the king, induſtriouſly 
propagated a report throughout the nation, that 
the miniſters intended to levy a general poll-tax 
of a noble a head. De 
This report produced the intended effect; for 
the citizens of London immediately deputed pro- 
per perſons to wait on the duke of Glouceſter, to 
requeſt him to afſume the government of the 
kingdom, and to bring to jules all its internal 
enemies, who had burthened the people with 
intolerable taxes, and had endeavoured to aggran- 
dize themſelves at the public expence. | 
This ſollicitation the duke thought proper to 
decline; urging, as a reaſon for ſo doing, that 
it would be impoſſible for him to — their 
grievances, while the ear of the king was ſo to- 
tally engroſſed by his favourites: but he adviſed 
the citizens to engage the other cities and towns 
to addreſs his majeſty reſpectively, beſceching him 
to remedy their grievances; and he 3 
that 
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that if theſe petitions were delivered on the St. 
George's day following, himſelf and his brother 
would not fail to be preſent with the king, in or- 
der to enforce them. ; 

In conſequence of this promiſe, the mayor and 
citizens, on the day appointed ſent a deputa- 
tion of ſixty of the principal inhabitants of Lon- 
don, in company with the perſons deputed by the 
other cities and towns, to attend the king at 
Windſor, at which place he then reſided. 

When his majeſty, was informed of their arri- 
val, he would have declined ſeeing them; but 
he was at length prevailed on to grant them an 
audience, through the mediation of the dukes of 
York and Glouceſter, and the earl of Saliſbury. 
When the citizens and other deputies were in- 
troduced to the king, Sir Simon Sudbury, in the 
name of the reſt, laid their grievances before his 
majeſty, intreating ** that a parliament might be 
« ſpeedily ſummoned, to call to account all ſuch 
« az had miſbehaved in the adminiſtration of 
« public affairs, and to ſubſtitute men of worth 
and probity in their ſtead, , acccording to the 
« advice of parliament.” 

In anſwer hereto the king ſaid, that © their ſup- 
« plications being long, he had no time to an- 


« ſwer; he therefore deſired they would © bring || with a view to convince his majeſty that he mig 


ic their requeſts at the enſuing Michaelmas, when 


<« that would then be held at Weſtminſter, and 
« what was judged reaſonable ſhould then be 


« granted to them; but that his ſubjects 
1 ſhould never be his maſters by preſcribing to | 


« him; for he could not perceive that either him- 
« ſelf or thoſe about him had ever intended 
any thing elſe but right and juſtice.” 


In anſwer hereto, one of the perſons deputed 
by the city of London, with a ſpirit that does 


him great honour, ſaid that“ with humble ſub- || perſon whatever from ſupplying the forces of the 


cc 
cc 
cc 


miſſion to his majeſty, juſtice was never leſs 


that by the ſubtle management of certain per- 


„ ſons, *rwas impoſſible for him to come at the 


cc 


their intereſt to conceal from him the manage- 


ment of his affairs, as much as 
conſideration of which, they did not think it 
conſiſtent with their intereſt, nor that of the 
kingdom, to wait the meeting of the 3 
ment, ſeeing a ſpeedier remedy might be ap- 
plied, by calling to an account thoſe plunder- 
ers, who had embezzled the public treaſure; 
and to enquire how thoſe immenſe ſums, raiſed 
for nine years paſt, had been applied: and that 
e all thoſe who could not diſcharge themſelves 
* honourably, ſhould ſtand to the judgment of 
<« parliament,” | 
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His majeſty, equally ſurprized at the ſubſtance 


of this ſpeech, and at the freedom with which it | 


practiſed in England than at preſent; and || proviſions, on pain of death, and confiſcation of 


poſſible: in | 
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But in order to avoid the conſequences of a 
parliamentary enquiry, the favourites induced the 
king to attend them to Briſtol, from whence his 
majeſty diſpatched the duke of Ireland to Wales, 
with a commiſſion to raiſe an army with a view to 
reduce to obedience the city of London, and his 
uncles who were ſupported by it. | 

In a ſhort time the duke of Ireland aſſembled 
fifteen thouſand men, with whom he marched to- 
wards the metropolis: but the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, at the head of an army of twenty thou- 
ſand men, chiefly Londoners, engaged him at 
Oxford, and obtained a compleat victory. 

As ſoon as the king heard of the defeat of his 
favourite, he came to the reſolution of taking up 
his reſidence in the Tower of London, to wait 
the event of the civil war, as he imagined he 
ſhould be more ſafe in that fortreſs than in 
country. | 

But the citizens of London no ſooner heard of 
his majeſty's approach toward the metropolis, than 
a great number of them went to meet him, 
horſeback, richly dreſſed, and eſcorted him to 
the cathedral church of St. Paul, and thence to 


his palace at Weſtminſter, 


The citizens appear to have taken this ſteps 
t 


rely on their loyalty and affection to himſelf and 
« he would communicate them to the parliament | 


his family, and that their oppoſition was not to 
their ſovereign, but to the minions who h 


| uſurped his confidence. | 


His majeſty had not been long at Weſtminſte? 
before he received advice that the army of the 
barons were marching frym Haringhaye * park 
towards London; upon which his favourites pre- 
vailed on him to take refuge in the Tower, as a 
place of the greateſt ſecurity. 

As ſoon as the king was ſafe lodged in the 


| Tower, he iſſued a proclamation, forbidding any 


truth of things, ſeeing the miniſters found it | 


was delivered, turned to his uncles and the no- | 
bility preſent, demanding their opinion: and they | 

eing unanimous that there was nothing unrea- | 
ſonable in the requeſt of his majeſty's ſubjects, 
a- parhament was appointed to enquire into the | 


Weſtminſter on the third day of May following. 
10 | 


ſtare of the nation, which was to afſemble at || 


barons with any kind of arms, ammunition, or 


all their effects, | 

In conſequence of this proclamation the ba- 
rons ſent a manifeſto, directed to the mayor, al- 
dermen, and citizens of London, written in the 
French language z of which we have ſubjoined 
a faithful tranſlation; 
This manifeſto ſets forth, that ** they, the lords 
above-mentioned, were, and always would be, 
obedient and loyal ſubjects to the king, yet 
that the mayor, aldermen, &c. ſhould not 
wonder at the cauſe of their aſſembling in ſuch 
a manner, that they thought good to let them 
know, that it had been ordained by the king in 
the laſt parliament, that certain lords, there- 
unto appointed and ſworn, were to have the 
governance of the king's council and realm, 
for the honour and profit of both, for the term 
of one year ; which government had been, and 
was then diſturbed and interrupted by Alex- 
ander, archbiſhop of York, Robert Vere, 
duke of Ireland, Michael de la Pole, earl of 
Suffolk, Robert Treſſilian, that falſe juſtice, 
and Nicholas Brembre a falſe knight of Lon- 
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| Now called Horn ſcy. 
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% don, every one of them being traitors to the 


* king and kingdom: who falſly and traitor- 
* ouſly, by their wicked advices and conduct of 
*© the king's perſon, had carried him into divers 


of him and his realm; and falſly counſelled 


things in diſinheritance and diſmembring of 
his crown, he being nigh to looſe his heritage 
beyond ſea, by their meany, -to the great in- 


tween the king and the lords of his council, fo 
as ſome of them were in great fear and danger 


king, by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
duke of York, the biſhops of Wincheſter and 
Ely, and ſeveral other lords. Wherefore to 
redreſs theſe grievances, and to puniſh thoſe 
traitors according to law, they were now al- 
ſembled, requiring and charging the mayor and 
citizens, by virtue of their allegiance, that 


of the king and all his loyal ſubjects, they 
would be aiding and aſſiſting with all their 
power, to the ſaid lords, not favouring or aid- 
ing the ſaid traitors, or any of them as they 
tendered the honour of God, the king 
kingdom, and the ſafety of the city; and that 
they neglect not this advice, as they deſire to 
avoid the dangers that may happen in time to 
« come.” And concluded with demanding 
<« their reſolution in this matter on the Friday fol- 
« lowing, the 15 of November, 1386.“ 


The citizens in general approved highly of 
the contents of this manifeſto, and, withour de- 
liberation, directed Nicholas Exton, the mayor, 


Glouceſter ; and likewiſe ſupplied the army of 
the barons with 
kind. 

On the meeting of the parliament, Sir Nicho- 


their point, was found guilty of high treaſon, in 
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remote parts far from his council, to the ruin | 


which occaſion many German princes, and great 
numbers of the nobility from various parts of 
the continent, came to England to partake of 
this royal entertainment. * 
On the afternoon of the firſt Sunday after Mi- 


chaelmas, the proceſſion began from the Tower, 


him, contrary to their oaths, to do divers 


famy and deſtruction of the whole nation: and | 
had alſo wickedly made ſeveral differences be- 


of their lives, as they had lately informed the | 
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they ſhould make proclamation through the | 
whole city, that this was their true intent, and | 
no other; and for the honour, profit and ſafety, 


and the | 


| ſulted and even beat a 


with a cavalcade of ſixty ladies, . dreſſed in the 
molt elegant manner, each mounted on a ſtately 
horſe, richly accoutred, and leading an armed 
knight by a ſilver chain; and every knight being 
attended by his eſquires of honour. 

In this order they proceeded through Cheap- 
fide, to Smithfield, where the juſts continued 
four days, in the preſence of the king, queen, 
and the whole court; and the king himſelf juſted 
on the ſecond day. | 

There were great variety of ſplendid enter- 
tainments ; and open houſe was kept the whole 
time, at the expence of his majeſty, at the palace 
of the biſhop of London, where there was a 
ball every night, for the amuſement of the no- 
bility and gentry. a boating | 

In the year 1391, the price of wheat being fo 
greatly advanced that the poor were in danger of 

arving, the mayor and aldermen of this city 

voluntarily ſubſcribed twenty pounds each, which, 
with two thouſand marks taken out of the or- 
phans fund in the chamber of London, was ex- 
pended in the importation of corn from abroad ; 
by which the poor werk fo far ſupplied, that the 
peace of the city was preſerved, and the bene- 
volence of the magiſtrates univerſally extolled. 

The king being in great want of money in 
the year 1322, he ied to the citizens of 
London for a loan of ten thouſand pounds, + 
which they not only poſitively refuſed ; but in- 
ombard merchant for of- 
fering to advance the moriey. © 

Theſe circumſtances, as might naturally be ex- 


r, |} pected, incenſed the king in a high degree; but 
to deliver the keys of the city to the duke of | 
| and wait till ſome caſual accident ſhould afford 


plenty of proviſions of every 


he choſe to ſuppreſs his reſentment for the preſent 


him an opportunity of gratifying his revenge. 
This indeed ſoon happened. A baker's ſervant 


| carrying a baſket of bread by the biſhop of Sa- 
las Brembre, who was to have been made duke | 
of London if the king's favourites had carried | 


hanged, and was accordingly executed at Tyburn | 


by which, and other well-timed acts of juſtice, | 
the king was induced to make ſuch conceſſions to | 
his injured ſubjects, as put a period to the cala- | 


mities of a civil war. 

In the year 1389 
become ſo filthy, that by order of the parliament, 
a proclamation was iſſued, ordaining that © no 
4 perſon whatſoever ſhould preſume to lay any 
« dung, guts, garbage, offals, or other ordure, 
* in any ſtreet, ditch, &c. upon the penalty of 
« twenty pounds to be recovered by an informa- 
* tion in chancery.” 

In the year 1390 the king gave orders for a 
grand tournament to be held in Smithfield ; on 


— — 


®* This palace was ſit uated in Alderſgate Street, and of 
late years called London Houſe ; but was almoſt conſumed by 
fire in the year 1268, and is now taking down in order to 


| was. not immediately 


liſbury's houſe in Fleet Street, one Roman, a 
ſervant of the biſhop, took a loaf out of the 


| baſket, and wounded the baker, in his attempt to 


conſequence of which he received ſentence to be || recover the loaf. 


Hereupon a mob ſoon gathered together, to 
revenge this atrocious robbery and inſult ; but 
Roman's fellow fervant reſcued him, took him 
into the houſe and refuſed to deliver him up, 


a though a conſtable was ſent to demand him. 
the ſtreets of London were 


This circumſtance fo exaſperated the populace, 
that they threatened to ſet the houſe on fire, if he 
produced. In the mean 


| time the mayor, aldermen and ſheriffs, having 
| been informed of the diſturbance, haſtened to 


ear > ICI 


Fleetſtreet, where, by meer dint of perſuaſion, 
they at length prevailed upon the people to dif- 
perſe, without proceeding to any extraordinary 
acts of violence. | OE 

It was not then apprehended that any farther 
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conſequences would have reſulted from this affair; 


but the biſhop of Saliſbury, inſtead of puniſhin 
his raſcally ſervant, went immediately to the king 
and made heavy complaints againſt the citizens, 
whom he repreſented as having inſulted, in his 
perſon, the whole body of the clergy ; and faid, 
that if the citizens of London were permitted to 
go on unpuniſhed, the ſtate, as well as the church 
would be endangered. oy 
The king, who was glad of any opportunity of 
uniſhing the citizens for refuſing him the loan 
be had requeſted, immediately threatened to 
lunder the metropolis, and raze it to the ground: 


| 


| 
| 


ut by the advice of many of the principal no- | 


ility, he was ailed on to moderate his anger; 
— AAN which he commanded, Sie 
mayor, aldermen, ſheriffs, and twenty-four other 
principal citizens, to attend him at Nottingham, 
to anſwer ſuch complaints as ſhould be made a- 
gainſt them. | 

The citizens, during their journey to Notti 
ham, mutually reſolved to adhere faithfully to 
each other, as the moſt probable method of vin- 
dicating themſelves from the malice of their ene- 
mies: * ſome of them failing in this reſolution, 
began to impeach their brethren; which occa- 
ſioning recriminations on the part of the accuſed, 
was likely to have produced very diſagreeable 
conſequences to them all. 

This aſpect of their affairs determined them to 
ſubmit entirely to the mercy of the king, who 
committed the mayor to the caſtle of Windſor, 
and the reſt to other priſons, to remain during his. 
pleaſure. 

In a ſhort time, however, a commiſſion was 
iſſued © ro enquire into all and fingular the er- 
« rors, defects, and miſpriſions committed in the 
city, through the conduct of the ſaid ma- 
* iſtrates. , 

n conſequence hereof William Venour, the 
late mayor, John Loveneye and John Walcote, 
late ſheriffs, with William Barret, Nicholas Ex- 
ton, and others of the aldermen, were indicted 
for mal-adminiſtration in the government of the 
city; and being found guilty, they were ſenten- 


ced to pay a fine of three thouſand marks, for | 


the uſe of the king; and the liberties of the city 
were ſeized, in direct violation of the firſt charter 
of king Edward the third. 

As a farther token of the king's diſpleaſure, he 
removed the courts of juſtice to York, to which 
city himſelf and the nobilicy withdrew. But at 


length the city privil except that of chuſin 
their mayor, were reſtored, _ all diſputes be. 
tween the king and the citizens were adjuſted, on 
their paying the fine of three thouſand marks. 
The king having at length declared his inten- 
tion of returning to London, he was met at 
Shene ® near Richmond, by four hundred of the 
citizens on horſeback, who were elegantly dreſſed 
in an uniform manner, and preceded by the re- 
corder of London, who, in the name of the com- 
Pany, entreated his majeſty to honour the city 
with his preſence. 
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From this it ſeems probable that the great north road 
from York to London lay then in a very different live from 


preſent ; or perhaps his majeſty went to his palace at 
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g | citizens in this particular, they cond 
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His majeſty having conſented to gratify the 
ed him ag 
far as St. George's church, in Southwark, where 
he was received by the biſhop of London, the 
clergy of his dioceſe; and five hundred boys in 
ſurplices. | x 

Thus attended, his majeſty proceeded to Lon- 
don-bridge; where he was prefented with a beau- 
tiful horſe, adorned with trappings of gold bro- 
cade, and a white pad, decked with rich furni- 
ture for the ufe of the queen. 

From hence the king and queen, mounted on 
the beaſts which had been preſented to them, ad- 
vanced into the city, the ſtreets of which were 
lined with the ſeveral companies in their formali- 
ties, and the houſes were adorned with rich hang- 
ings of ſilk and tapeſtry; while the conduits ran 
with a great variety of wines, 

A ſtately pageant was erected at the ſtandard in 
Cheapſide, on which was placed a boy, repreſent- 
ing an angel; who preſented the king with wine 
in a cup of gold, and placed on his head a golden 
crown elegantly adorned with jewels, and pearls 
of great value; and likewiſe paid the ſame honour 
to the queen. Y 

Their majeſties proceeding to St. Paul's cathe- 
dral, the king there made an offering, after which 
they were conducted, with great pomp, to the 
royal palace at Weſtminſter. 

On the following day the mayor, aldermen, and 
ſheriffs waited on the king, and prefented him 
with two filver baſons gilt, each of them con- 
raining a thouſand nobles of gold; and likewiſe 
with a curious picture of the trinity, eſteemed 
worth eight hundred pounds; 

They likewiſe preſented the queen with a ſilver 
tablet, gilt with gold, valued at a thouſand marks, 
beſides other things of conſiderable value: 

By theſe liberal preſents the citizens hoped to 
have recovered their ancient liberty of chuſing 
their mayor : but in this they were miſtaken, an 
were oblige ten thouſand pounds for the 


d to pay 
reſtoration of this valuable privilege, which ſum 
was raiſed by a general aſſeſſment on the inhabi- 
tants of London: | 

On the meeting of the parliament, the ſtate of 
the lay-ftalls in the city was again taken into con- 
ſideration, and it was enacted that © all the filth 
* of a certain lay-ſtall upon the bank of the 


-6 river Thames, be forthwith removed; and 


that the butchers of London ſhould, before 
the enſuing Eaſter, ere a houſe or houſes, in 
a proper place, to receive all their ordure, 
thence to be carried in boats into the middle of 
the ſaid river, and to be throwh in at the turiſ 
of the tide at high water. And that no. per- 
« ſor ſhould preſume to throw any muck, rub- 

e biſh, layſtage, or other ordure, in at the ſides 


of the ſaid river, of lay any filth or naftineſs 


6 on the banks of the ſame, between the palace 
« of Weſtminſter and the Tower of Londong 
« upon the penalty of 101.” 

It was enacted, by this patliament, for the ſe- 
curity of the city liberties againſt future attempts 
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Shene, in order to repoſe himſelf for x time, before his pub · 
lic entry into London, 
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of a court, © That it was not the king's meaning 
or intent, nor the meaning of. the ſtatute made 
cin the twenty-cighth of Edward III. that the 
* mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs of London, that 
« have been, now are, or hereafter ſhall be, 
« ſhould incur the penalty contained in the 
<« ſaid ſtatute, for any erroneous judgment given, 
« or to be given, in the ſame city.” The par- 
lament, however, left them anſwerable for all 
defects reſpecting the government of the city. 

It was further enacted by the authority afore- 
ſaid, © That from thenceforward, the aldermen 
« of the city ſhould not be choſen annually, but 
remain in their offices during their good beha- 
viour. And that the great ward of Farringdon 
ſhould be divided into two wards, and have 
two aldermen.“ 


This parliament likewiſe ordained what pro- 
portion the ſaid wards ſhould pay. towards railing 
a tax called a fifteenth z whereby it appears that 
the ſums to be paid into the exchequer by the re- 
ſpective wards, were as follow. 


| „ 
The ward of Cheap — 72 © © 
The ward Vintry — 33 5 0 
The ward of Queenhithe —— 20 0 © 
The ward of Baynard caſtle — 12 o O 
The ward of Cordwainer's-ſtreet Ix... 0 
The ward of Bread-ſtreet —— 36 10 © 
The ward of Farringdon without 34 10 0 
The ward of Farringdon within 53 6 8 
The ward of Aldrychgate 7.0 o 
The ward of Cripplegate 39 10 0 
The ward of Cripplegate without“ 10 0 © 
The ward of Baſſyngſhawe . 
The ward of Coleman: ſtreet 19 0 0 
The ward of Walbrook — 39 0 0 
The ward of Dowgate —— 34 10 0 
The ward of Brydge — 49 10 0 
The ward of Byllingſgate — 31 10 0 
The ward of the Tower —— a 45 10 0 
The ward of Portſoken — 9 O o 
The ward of Aldgate — s 0-09 
The ward of Lime-ſtreet —— 2 0 © 
The ward of Biſhopſgate — 21 10 0 
The ward of Broad - ſtreet — 25 Oo 0 
The ward of Cornhill — 16 0 © 
The ward of Langborne —— 20 10 0 
The ward of Candlewick-ſtreet 16 0 © 


In the year 1394, the mayor of London was 
empowered by the parliament to ſearch all the 
malt to be brought into the city, and to ſee that 
each quarter meaſured eight buſhels of clean 
malt. | 

In the ſame year the mayor and ſheriffs were 
ordered to attend the king's council, to anſwer a 
charge brought againſt them by the country gra- 
ziers frequenting Smithfield market, who alledg- 
ed that the officers of the city extorted from them 


— 


* 'T his was not a ſeparate ward, but only a liberty or part 
of the former, under one aldermen, as at preſent, 
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every third beaſt which they brought to that maf: 
ket: but hiſtory does not inform us whether any, 
or what puniſhment was inflicted for ſo ſcandalous 
an inſtance of injuſtice and oppreſſion. | 

In the year 1396 the mayor of this city being 
informed that the king was arrived at Dover, with 
his young conſort, Iſabella, + a daughter of 
France, he went to Blackheath to meet them, at- 
tended by the aldermen, and a number of' the 
principal citizens, mounted on horſeback, and 
dreſſed in an uniform cloathing, having each of 
them on their ſleeves a ſymbol of their reſpective 
myſteries, richly embroidered. 

The recorder of London having addreſſed their 
majeſties, on the part of the citizens, with com- 
pliments of congratulation, -the royal pair were 
conducted to the palace at Kennington. 

From hence the little queen (as ſhe was called) 
was carried to the Tower of London, with great 
pomp and magnificence; on which occaſion the 
crowds of people were ſo great, that no leſs than 
nine of them were preſſed to death on Lon- 
don bridge; and on the following day her ma- 
jeſty was conducted to Weſtminſter, amidſt the 
repeated applauding ſhouts of the citizens. 

In the year 1398, if the account of a foreign 
author ꝓ may be credited, the citizens of London, 
by the advice of the duke of Glouceſter, peti- 
tioned the king to annul the heavy taxes which 
had been impoſed for the ſupport of the French 
war; and requeſted that his majeſty would not 
enter into any treaty with the French king re- 
ſpecting the delivering up the town of Calais. 

This petition of the Londoners ſo irritated the 
king, that he compelled many of the moſt emi- 
nent citizens to ſign and ſeal a number of blank 
papers, which were afterwards filled up with ſuch 
ſums as the miniſtry thought proper to extort. 

By a continued courſe of exactions and oppreſ- 

ſions, king Richard became at length ſo odious 
to his ſubjects, that Henry duke of Hereford, 
ſon of the famous John of Gaunt, and grandſon 
of Edward III. was, by the principal nobility, 
gentry, and others, invited from France, where 
he was then an exile, .to come over and deliver 
the nation from ſlavery. |, | 
In conſequence of this invitation, Henry ſet 
ſail, and landing at Ravenſpurte in Yorkſhire, 
ſoon found himſelf at the head of ſixty thouſand 
men, with whom he marched to London, where 
he was received as the deliverer of his country, 
and ſupplied with all kinds of proviſions for his 
army. King Richard was now expected from 
Ireland, where he had been to reduce that king- 
dom; and Henry, encouraged by the Londoners 
eſpouſing his intereſt, marched againſt Richard, 
who finding himſelf deſerted by moſt of the great 
men in his train, ſurrendered to Henry, by whom 
he was confined in the Tower of London, and 
obliged to reſign the crown in favour of his com- 
petitor. 


— 


+ This lady was at that time only about eight years old. 
1 Froiſſart. | | 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Henry IV. aſcends the throne. Popular acts of parliament. Plot to aſſaſſinate the king de- 
feated. Clauſe in king Henry the fourth's firſt charter. The priſon called the Tun in Cornbill, 
converted into a conduit. Conteſt between the goldſmiths and cutlers. Dreadful peſtilence. 
A play acted by the company of pariſh clerks. Tournament in Smithfield. A riot in the 
city. . John Bradby burnt in Smithfield. Guildhall founded. The death of Henry IV. and 
acceſſion of Henry V. A great mortality in Newgate. «Great rejoicings on account of the 
victory at Agincourt. The city of _ London firſt lighted with lanthorns. The king's crown 
and jewels pawned. Leadenhall built, Death of Henry V. T0 


N the thirtieth day of September 1399, 
() Henry duke of Lancaſter aſcended the 


and on the thirteenth day of October the mayor 
and aldermen of London rode to the Tower, 
from whence they attended his majeſty to Weſt- 
minſter, where the ceremony of his coronation 
was performed, with the accuſtomed ſolemnity. 

One of the firſt acts of ſovereignty exerciſed 
by this monarch was, the giving orders that all 
the blank papers which had been extorted from 
the citizens (as mentioned in the preceding 
chapter) ſhould be burnt at the ſtandard in Cheap- 
fide: a circumſtance which greatly endeared the 
new king to his ſubjects in general, and to the 
inhabitants of London in particular. 

About this time the parhament re an act 
paſſed in the twenty-ſeventh year of king Edward 
the third, by which it had been ordained, that 
„ the mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs of London, 
« in default of the good government of the city, 
% were to be tried as delinquents, by a foreign 
<« inqueſt, to be taken out of the counties of 
e Kent, Eſſex, Suſſex, Hertfordſhire, Bucking- 
* hamſhire, and Berkſhire; and who upon be- 
<* ing found guilty, were to pay a thouſand marks 
<« for the firſt default, two thouſand for the ſe- 
* cond, and for the third to forfeit the franchiſes 
© of the city to the king.“ 4 | 

And the ſame parliament enacted, that “ all 
“ repyers, and other fiſhers, from Rye and Win- 
„ chelſea, and all other parts on the ſea coafts, 
* ſhould ſell their fiſh themſelves in Cornhill and 
„Cheap, and other Streets of London, unto all 
* men that would buy them, except fiſhmongers, 
and others that would buy the ſaid fiſh to ſell 
again. And that all foreign fiſhermen in amiry 
„with the king, as well as domeſtic, ſhould have 
the privilege of retailing their fiſh in the city, 
* either whole or in pieces, to all perſons what- 
<« ſoever, except fiſhmongers.” 


As theſe acts were RE to have paſſed at | 


the particular defire of the king, this circum- 


ſtance ſtill further endeared his majeſty to the 


Citizens of London, who had ſoon an opportunity 
of teſtifying their gratitude for the favours re- 
2 as will appear from the following parti- 
culars. | | | 


IQ 


throne by the title of Henry the fourth; 


Several of the principal people in the nation 
having formed a conſpiracy to aſſaſſinate the king, 
his majeſty was no ſooner informed of it, than he 
haſtened to London, and acquainting the mayor 
with the affair, commanded him to raiſe the citi- 
zens; which was obeyed with ſo much expedition, 
that in a few hours ſix thouſand of the Londoners 
were aſſembled, completely armed, and ready to 
march wherever the exigency of his majeſty's af- 
fairs might require. », ſer e 

The king having learnt that the conſpirators had 
been at Windſor, with an intent to ſurprize 
him there, marched from London at the head of 
the citizens, and as many auxliary forces as made 
his army twenty thouſand; with which he waited 
the approach of the rebels on Hounſlow heath. 

The rebels, however, retired at the approach 
of the royal army; and the duke of Surry and 
earl of Saliſbury, two of the principal inſur- 

nts, being taken at Cirenceſter, the army was 

ifperſed ; and the reſt of the ringleaders bein 
ſoon made priſoners, were tried, condemned an 
executed; by which the rebellion was totally ſup- 
preſſed. | | | 

The king, truly ſenſible of the obligations he 
had to his faithful citizens of London, was de- 
termined to give them ſome teſtimony of his gra- 
titude; and therefore granted them a charter, of 
which the following clauſe is a part. 


And moreover, of our ample grace, we have 
granted for us and our heirs, as much as in us 
« 1s, to the ſame citizens, their heirs and ſucceſ- 
“ ſors, as aforeſaid, that they ſhall have the cuſto- 
„ dy, as well of the gates of Newgate and Lud- 
% pate as all other the gates and poſterns of the 
fame city; and alſo the office of gathering of 
* the tolls and cuſtoms in Cheap and 4 1 | 
and Smithfield, there rightfully to be taken 
* and accuſtomed ; and alſo the tronage, that 
« is to ſay, the weighing of lead, wax, pepper, 
& allom, madder, and other like wares, within 
<« the ſaid city for ever; as by the ſaid charters, * 
«© amongſt others things, more plainly may ap- 
<« pear.” Dated the 25th of May, 1399.” 


In the year 1401 the citizens of London con- 
verted the priſon called the tun, in Cornhill, into 
ee - a conduic 
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a conduit for the reception of water which was 
2 in leaden pipes from Tyburn: and on 
the ſide of this conduit they erected a cage, with 
a pair of ſtocks over it for the puniſhment of 
. e together with a pillory, in which 
diſhoneſt millers and bakers were expoſed- to the 
ſcorn of the public. | | 

In the year 1405 a conteſt happened between 
the companies of goldſmiths and curlers, Wh 


regard to certain privileges claimed by the for- 


mer, of inſpecting all the gold and -fitver work 


made by the latter. „„en 
At length the goldſmiths appealed to the parli- 
ament, and by the authority of the king the affair 


ing carefully examined into the affair, reported, 
that according to the ancient immunities of the 
city, the cutlers had a right to work in gold and 
ſilver ; but that all things made by. them were to 


T1 


be aſſayed by the goldſmiths : whereupon the 
poldſmiths charter was confirmed by parliament, 
and additional privileges were granted. i} 
A moſt dreadful plague broke out among the | 
inhabitants of the city in the yeat 1407, which 
raged t- 


ſo great a degree as to deſtroy thirty | 
which conſiderably leſſening the conſumption 
ſhillings and ſix- pence the quarter. 


| which ſoon put a 


of bread, reduced the price of wheat to three 


Ia the year 1409 hiſtory informs us that the 
company of pariſh clerks of London added a lay 
concerning the Creation of the World, whic 
they repeated eight days ſucceſſively, at Skin- 
ner „Well, near Cletkenwell, with great ap- 
lauſe. | | N 
From the play the company retired daily to 
Smithfield, where a tournament was held between 
the marſhal and gentlemen of Hainault, and the 
earl of Somerſet and ſeveral other Engliſh gentle- 
men; in which victory declared ſo much 13 
of the Engliſh, chat they all came off conque- 
e 0 + 7 tated 
In the year 1410 a riot happened in this city, 
of which our hiſtorians relate the. following par- 
ticulars. The princes Thomas and John, tons of | 


the king, being at an entertainment in Eaſtcheap, | 
a diſpute aroſe between their highneſs's ſervants | 


and ſome others belonging to the court, during 
the princes. 2 e 
Ihe mayor r of the riot, imme- 
diately repaired to the place, attended by the al- 


effectualy to reſtore the peace. But notwith- 


ſtanding this ſpirited and well judged conduct, 


the king iſſued a writ, appointing commiſſioners 
to enquire into the cauſe 'of the tumult, who 
ſummoned the mayor, aldermen and ſheriffs be- 
fore them; when chief juſtice Gaſcoyne ad- 
viſed them to make ſubmiſſion to the king, in 
behalf of all the citizens. PHRASES It vg Hs. 
This they refuſed to do; and, conſcious of 
their own innocence, vindicated themſelves with 
ſo much ſpirit, and ſo ſtri& a regard to truth, that 
the king ap 
duct, —— k diſcharged with honour. 
In the year abovementioned one John Bradby, 
Alias Badby, a taylor, one of the profeſſors in the 


red fully ſatisfied with their con- 


| 


out in a moſt piteous manner. - \* | 
was referred to the mayor of London, who bay- || 


doctrine inculcated by the celebrated Wickliff, 
having been convicted before Thomas arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, of what was then called 
Hereſy, was ſentenced to be burnt to death in 
Smithfield, !; 2 


A 


This unhappy man was conveyed to the place 
of execution in a caſk, a enry prince of 


Wales being; preſent on the can, offered him 


a free pardon, on condition of his recauting be- 
fore the fire was Kindled.” This offer Bradby 
rejected; on which he was tied to a ſtake, in the 


reached his body, which occaftoned his crying 
The young. prisce was ſo affected by this cir- 
cumſtance, that he gave \orders to take him in- 
ſtantly out of the fire, renewed the offer of a 
pardon on the conditions abovementioned, and 
even promiſed to allow him a penſion of three- 
J per day, in. conſidetation of the injury he 
| Late Ae the fire. j 

. .. This offer hkewiſe the reſolute, martyr re; 
upon which he was re, conducted 2 2 
period to his life, 8 


- - 


J. The Guildhall of the city of. London having 
thouſand of the inhabitants in a very ſhort time; 


been heretofore nothing better than a mean cot- 
tage ſituated in Aldermanbury,, and the , buſineſs 
ot the city greatly increaſing, the foundation of 
the New Guildhall was, laid this year, on the ſpot 
where the preſent building ſtanda, at the upper 
end of King-ſtreet in Cheapſide, of which it may 
not be improper. to introduce a conciſe deſcrip- 
tion in this place. <4 

The Werren which was finiſhed in the 
year 1411, having been very conſiderably da- 
maged by the dreadful fire in 1666, it was thought 
fit to demoliſh it entirely; and the preſent. edi- 
fice was built and extremely well beautified in 


frontiſpiece, enriched with the king's arms, &c. 
. After enteting the portico, the firſt thing wor- 
thy attention is the balcony, over a flight of nine 
or ten ſteps leading to the mayor's court, in the 
front of which is a fine clock and dial, in a curi- 


| ous frame of pak; the carvings are, at the four 
which it was ſaid that ſome inſult was offered to — 


corners the four cardinal virtues, and on the top; 
time, with a cock on each ſide of him. Above 
this are the figures of Moſes and Aaron; on the 


a attended ie al- ſides beneath, the four cardinal virtues ; and be- 
dermen and ſheriffs, who exerted themſelves 


low are depicted che arms of the 24 companies. 
On each ſide pf the balcony is a giant of an enor- 
mous ſize ; the one holding a pole - axe, the other 


an halbert, ſuppoſed to be an ancient Briton and 


a Sa. F 
Round the hall are colours and ſtandards taken 
from the French, &c. at different periods. 
Ibe roof is flat, divided into pannels; the 
walls on the north and ſouth ſides are adorned 
with four gothic demi-pillars, painted white, and 
veined with blue, and the capitals gilt with gold ; 
upon which are the royal arms, and thoſe of Ed - 
ward the confeſſor. In many places are the royal 
arms: on the ſouth-caſtward pillar is the arms of 


London, and weſtward are the arms of the twelve 
companies. 
At 


be- fire being lighted, the flames ſoon 
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At the eaſt end are the portraitures of their 
late majeſties king George IT. and queen Caro- 
line, and thoſe of their preſent majeſties: cloſe 
by the firſt is the picture of queen Anne, at the 
foot of an anabathrum, under a rich canopy ; by 
the latter, his majeſty king George I. And at 
the fame end, but on the north and fouth ſides, 
the pictures of king William III. and queen 
Mary, fronting each other. : 
The inter columns are painted in imitation of 
porphyry, and embelliſhed with the pictures, in 
tull proportion, of 19 judges, who determined 
differences between landlord and tenant in re- 
building the city after the dreadful fire in 1666, 
without the expence of law-ſuits; in gratitude 
for thoſe ſignal ſervices, their pictures were put 
up in the Guildhall. 
On the ſouth ſide are eight, on the north ſide 
eight, and on the weſt end three; to which the 
city have lately added the picture, in full propor- 
tion, of lord chief juſtice Pratt, in grateful re- 
membrance of that gentleman's uprightneſs, firm- 
' neſs, and conduct in the cauſe of liberty, which'has 
_ . deſeryedly given him a place with thoſe worthy 
men, who ſtept forth in the utmoſt danger to de- 
fend the weak from oppreſſion, and to ſave man- 
kind from ruin, | 
ln the Lord-mayor's court, which is adorned 
with fleak · ſtones and gildings, and alſo the figures 
of the four cardinal virtues, are the portraits of 
Four other judges, in full proportion. This court 
is called the council chamber, and is well worthy 
of obſervation. 


In this hall are held the court of Lord - mayor 


and aldermen; the court of common- council; 


the court of huſtings; the court of orphans; 
tw6 courts of the ſheriffs; the court of ward- 
mote ; the court of hallmote ; the court of re- 
queſts, and the chamberlain's court. 

The lotteries are drawn in this hall, which is 
likewiſe uſed for chuſing the city officers, and 
members of parliament, and is large enough to 
contain near ſeven thouſand perſons, | 

King Henry the fourth dying ſuddenly, while 
he was paying his devotions at the fhrine of Ed- 
ward the Lonfellor in Weſtminſter-Abbey, his ſon 
Henry was proclaimed by the ſtile and title of 
Henry the fifth. Ty. = 


The diſſolute life of this prince till the period 


of his father's death is well known ; but that 
event no ſooner happened, than he immediately 
diſmiſſed his rakiſh companions, reformed his 
whole conduct, and ated as became the — 
and the man. e 

His former courſe of life, however, furniſhed 
his enemies with a pretence of diſturbing their 
ſovereign's tranquillity ; and a conſpiracy was 


even formed againſt his life; which coming to 
his majeſty's knowledge, he ſent an order to Sir 
as Falconer, mayor: of London, to ſhut 


Nicho 


the gates of the city, and to apprehend all ſuſ- 

„ / /ß¾( 
In obedience to this command, che mayor ifſued 

his orders to the aldermen, each of whom kept 


a ſtrong guard in his reſpective ward: and iofor- 


mation having been received that ſome of the 
conſpirators were to meet at the Axe · inn without 


Biſhopſgate, the mayor, attended by a proper 


guard, went thither about midnight, and appre- 


tig 
hended John Borgate, a carpenter, and ſeven 
other perſons, who being examined, made a ready 
confeſſion of their guilt: 8 

On this occaſion many others were apprehend- 
ed; and committed to Newgate, where the num- 
ber of delinquents was ſo great as to cauſe a 
dreadful peſtilential diſorder, by which the keeper; 
the turnkey, and ſixty-four of the priſoners loſt 
their lives. | | 

In the year 1415, as Nicholas Wotton was 
riding to Weſtminſter, (on the Lord-mayor's day) 
to qualify himſelf for the office of mayor, one 
of the king's meſſengers met him with a letter, 
by which he was informed of the victory which 
the king had obtained over the French at Agin- 
court. | | 

In conſequence of this good news, the mayor, 
on his return from Weſtminſter, being accompa- 
nied by the biſhop of Wineheſter, the lord high- 
chancellor, and other perſons of rank, went to 
St. Paul's cathedral, and attended the Te Deum, 
which was ſung in a moſt ſolemn manner. 

On the day following, the queen, attended by 
the nobility, clergy, mayor, aldermen, and the 
ſeveral city companies, walked in ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion from St. Paul's to Weſtminſter-abbey, 
where having made a rich oblation at the ſhrine of 
St, Edward, they returned in triumph to the city. 

Soon after this, the king returned from. France, 
with a great number of the French nobility, pri- 
priſoners; on which occaſion he was met on 
Blackheath, by the mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs 
of London, in ſcarlet robes, attended by thres 
hundred of the principal citizens mounted on 
harſes adorned with rich trappings. 2 
ln the road near Deptford this cavalcade wes 
joined by a folemn and pompous proceſſion of che 
clergy of London, in magnificent copes, and 
preceded by rich croſſes, and cenſers ſmoking 
with frankincenſmſſeG. 5 

The city of London was embelliſhed, on this 
joyful occaſion, with rich hangings of tapeſtry; 
the city conduit ran with divers forts of wine for 
the entertainment of the populace, and a variety 
of ſtately pageants were erected, on which were 
placed children dreſſed in imitation. of angels, 
who chaunted praiſes to God for the ſucceſs of 
his majeſty's arms. Beg Ns 

On the morning ſucceeding theſe public rejole- 
ings, the mayor, aldermen, and citizens went to 
Weſtminſter, where they preſented the king with 
a thouſand pounds, in gold, in two golden baſons 
ccc 

In the year 1416, Sir Henry Barton, mayor of 
London, 7 lanthorns to be hung out, for 
the purpo of lighting the ſtreets by night z and 
this is the origin of a cuftom which is now be- 
come general in this city, and on which its fafery 
in a great meaſure depends. . 

In the following year, the king being diſtreſſed 
for money to catry on the war with France, 
pawned his crown for twenty thouſand marks to 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, and his jewels for ten 
thouſand to the citizens of London. | 8 

In the year 1419, Sir Thomas Eyre, ho had 
been mayor of this city, compaſſionating the diſ- 
treſſes to which the poor were frequently driven 
by the ſcarcity of corn, built Leadenball at his 
ſole expence, and gave it to the city, as a public 

| granary, 


* 
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granary, for the purpoſe of laying up a quantity 
of corn as a reſerve, to be uſed in times of ne- 
ceſſity. | 

In the eaſt ſide of this building was originally 
a chapel, in which was founded a fraternity of 
the trinity, conſiſting of ſixty prieſts, beſides 
other brethren and ſiſters ; and ſome one or more 
of the prieſts were enjoined to perform divine 
ſervice every market day, to ſuch perſons as fre- 
quented the marker. 

After this period, the common beam for weigh- 
ing wool was erected, and a public market for | 
foreign commodities was held in Leadenhall ; 


which the military utenſils of the city were de- 


and ſince that it was occupied as an armory, in 
poſited ; but at preſent it is converted into ware- | 


CHAP I 


houſes, for leather, wool, and other commodi- 
ties, and the area is a market for hides, leather, 
and butchers meat. 

On the thirty-firſt day of Auguſt, 1422, king 
Henry the fifth died in France, from whence his 
eds was brought to England, and carried 
through London in a pompous manner, on an 
open chariot, drawn by four horſes, to St. Paul's 
cathedral, where the funeral obſequies being per- 


| formed, the body was carried to Weſtminſter, 


and depoſited among the remains of his royal 
progenztors. 

At this funeral, James, king of Scotland, aſ- 
ſiſted as. chief mourner, and was attended by the 
princes of the blood, almoſt all the nobility, and 
the principal gentry of the kingdom. | 


E R XXII. 


The acceſſion of Henry VI. Newgate rebuilt. The biſhop, of Winchefter attempts to ſurprize 

_ the city of London, but is fruſtrated. The king's letter concerning the ancient liberties 
the city, with the anſwer thereto. A pernicious tatute reſpecting apprentices repealed. Th 
reception of the king on his return from Paris. Tyburn water brought to the flandard in 
Cheapfide. A remarkable ſevere froſt. At parliament reſpecbting the ſale of fiſh. Water 
brought to Aldermanbury, Cripplegate, and Fleet-ſtreet. A dreadful ſcarcity of corn. A 
violent ſtorm of wind. Sir Richard Wick burnt on account of religion. The croſs in Cbeap- 
fide rebuilt. The Merchant-Taylors endeavour to ſet afide the choice of a mayor. The king's 
letter on that fubjeF. The ſteeple of St. Paul's burnt by lightning. 


N the death of Henry the fifth, his ſon, || 


() at that time only eight months and a 
few-days old was advanced to the throne, 
by the name of Henry the ſixth; and in the 
month of November following, the young mo- 
. narch was carried through the city, in his mo- 


— 
— — 


ther's lap, in an open chair, to the parliament 
then ſitting at Weſtminſter. 

Soon after the young king's acceſſion to the 
throne, in the year 142 3, a petition was preſented 
to the king in council, for permiſſion to remove 
the priſoners out of Newgate, in order to rebuild | 
that priſon, in conformity to the will of Sir 
Richard Wittington, late Lord-mayor of London ; 
and the petition being granted, the work was 
performed under the inſpection of Sir Richard's 
executors. © 

About the year 1426, the biſhop of Wincheſ- 


ter, who was great uncle to the king, formed a 
deſign of ſeizing the protectorſhip into his own 
hands; and as the moſt likely method to accom- 
liſh his ends, determined to ſurprize the city of 
ndon. og 
The duke of Glouceſter, who was protector, 
having received intelligence that this bold plan 
was intended to be carried into execution, in the 
night ſucceeding the Lord-mayor's day, when 
the citizens were engaged in feſtivity, he ſent an 
order to the Lord-mayor to raiſe ſuch a number 
of citizens as might. be ſufficient to defeat, the 
attempt. 
Sir John Coventry, the mayor, obeyed this or- 
der ſo effectually, that when the biſhop's archers 


and men at arms attempted to force a paſſage at | 


London-bridge, they were eaſily repulſed, and 
the infurrection was wholly ſuppreſſed, with very 


lictle damage on either ſide. 


In the year 1426, the following intereſting let- 
ter was ſent by king Henry the ſixth to the may- 
or and aldermen of London. 


« Henry, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
land and Ae ET heed of Boi to x JN 
* mayor and aldermen of the city of London, 
« greeting. Willing for certain cauſes to be 
certified upon the tenors of divers liberties and 
« cuſtoms of the aforeſaid city, and concerning 
e the records, and memoranda of ſervants and 
natives coming to the aforeſaid city, and tarry- 
« ing there for a year and a day, without com- 
« plaint of their lords or maſters before you 
« had, and inrolled in our court of our chamber 
of Guildhall, of the aforefaid city, as is faid : 
„ We command you the mayor, diſtinctly and 
« openly, to ſend the tenor of the liberties, cuſ- 
4 toms, records, and memoranda, aforeſaid,, to 
4 us in our chancery, under our ſeal, and this 
« our brief. Witneſs myſelf at Weſtminſter, the 
„ twentieth day of January, in the ſeventh year 
„of our reign.” | | 


To this letter the mayor and aldermen returned, 
the following anſwer, viz. that | 


In the time of holy king Edward, hereto- 
fore king of England, and before, and from 
all time in memory of man, then was extant 
e fuch dignity, liberty, and loyal cuſtom, — 

0 N on Others 
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others was had, uſed, and approved, in the city 
of London, which is, and from all time hath 
been called, the free chamber of the king of 
England, as from ancient time it was uſrd, and 
had as in the great city of Troy; to wit, that 
every ſervant, whoſoever he were, that came 
to the city of London, and tarried init for a 
year and a day, without being reclaimed by 
his lord there, afterwards he may, ought, and 
hath accuſtomed through his whole life, fo 
freely and ſecurely to tarry there, as it were in 
the houſe or chamber of the king: and hence 
it is, that the ſame holy king Edward, amongſt 
other things, by his laws remaining upon re- 
cord, in the treaſury of Guildhall of the ſaid 
city, and reciting the city itſelf to be the head 
of the kingdom, and that it was founded like 
and after the manner of old Troy; and that it 
containeth in it the laws, liberties, dignities, 
and royal cuſtoms of Great Troy : he appointed 
and ordained, that the ſaid city of London may 
have and keep every where, by one inviolabi- 
lity always, all her old uſages and cuſtoms, 
whereſoever the king himſelf ſhall be, whether 
on an expedition or otherwiſe. And that after- 
wards, William the conqueror, king of Eng- 
land, by his charter, which remaineth of the 
record, in the ſame treaſury, granted to the 


that, both law and right, as they were in the 
the days of the foreſaid Edward: and moreover 
that the ſaid William the king, among other 
laws at the ſaid city made, with the conſent of 
noble and wiſe men of the whole kingdom, 
and remaining in the faid treaſury, likewiſe 
remaining of record, appointed and ordained 
that if ſervants remain without complaint by 
a year and a day, in a burgh compaſſed with a 
wail, or in cafiles or in the cities of the ſaid 


time, and from all time before was one, and the 
more principal of the whole kingdom, as is 
« ſaid before; from that day let them become 
« freemen, and let them be for ever free and 
« quit from the yoke of their ſervitude.” And 
the record of this tranſaction further ſaith, © It 
is to be noted, that the laws, recitements, and 
<« ſtatutes of holy king Edward, of which men- 
tion is made above, are contained in folio 34 
of this book, under the title De Heretocbiis et 
libertatibus London: and in folio 113 of the 
book of Cuſtoms of the ſaid city ; and in folio 
36 of the book called Recordatorium London, 
&c. and in folio 162 of the Red Book in the 
exchequer, called The True Charter : by which 
the ſaid lord the conqueror, hath confirmed 
to the citizens of London, all rights and laws 
which they had in the time of holy king Ed- 
ward, together with certain other charters, by 
which the ſaid lord, immediately after the con- 
queſt, pave the whole hyde and land of the 
City of London, whereof he had been poſſeſſed 
in his demeſne, to the men of the ſaid city, 
ng and remanent under the ſeal of the ſaid 

ing, in the cuſtody of the chamberlain, in 
the treaſury of the ſaid city: which charters 
are contained and incorporated into the great 


charter of the liberties and cuſtoms of the 
11 | 


cc 


men of London, that they be worthy of all 


king; whence the ſaid city of London, to that 
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city of London; and are confirmed by the lord 
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the king, (Henry the ſixth) and his progeni- 
tors. But the tenor of the ſaid charters are 
patent in the Latin tongue; in folio 238 of the 
* ordinations of the ſaid city. C 

By an act of parliament paſſed in the ſeventh 
year of king Henry the fourth, it had been or- 
dained, that no perſon ſhould be admitted to put 
out their children as apprentices to any trade, un- 
leſs they were worth twenty ſhillings per annum; 
and all perſons preſuming to take as apprentices 
the children of any parents ſo diſqualified were 
liable to a heavy penalty mentioned in the ſtatute. 

The citizens, conſidering this as a rievous 
oppreſſion, applied to parliament for redreſs, in 
the year 1426; and, in conſideration of the great 
ſervices which the city had rendered to the king, 
this act was repealed. 

The favours abovementioned gave occaſion for 
the grand and ſplendid reception which the king 
met with on his return from Paris, where he had 
been crowned. 

On the twenty-firſt day of February 1427, his 
majeſty was met on Blackheath, by the mayor of 
this city, dreſſed in crimſon velver, a large furred 
velvet hat, an ornament of gold about his neck, 
falling down behind, and a golden girdle about 
his waiſt, 

The chief magiſtrate was followed three 
horſemen, cloathed in ſcarlet ſtudded with ſilver, 
and attended by the aldermen in ſcarlet gowns, 
and a great number of the principal citizens in 
white gowns and ſcarlet hands, each riding on a 
ſtately horſe, and having the ſymbol of his trade 
or myſtery embroidered on his ſleeve. | 
. On this occaſion the city was adorned with rich 
ſilks and carpets, and a great number of pageants 
were erected, in which were placed perſons re- 
preſenting the graces and ſciences, who congra- 
tulated his majeſty in ſongs and ſpeeches. 

Two days afterwards the mayor and aldermen 
waited on the king at Weſtminſter, and preſented 
him with a thouſand pounds, in nobles, in a 

_ hamper, in the name of the citizens of 
ndon. | 

In the year 1429, Sir John Wells, late mayor 
of this city, laid a number of pipes, at his own 
expence, to convey water from Tyburn, to the 
ſtandard in Cheapſide. 

A moſt ſevere froſt began on the twenty-fourth 
of November, 1434, which continuing till the 
tenth of February following, the river Thames 
was entirely frozen up, ſo that the navigation be- 
ing entirely impeded, the ſhips from foreign 
parts were obliged to be unladen at the mouth of 
the river, and their cargoes brought to London 
by land carriage, | | 

As the fiſhmongers of London, in defiance of 
former laws, endeavoured to monopolize the ſale 
of fiſh, an act of parliament was paſſed in the 
year 1435, by which it was ordained, that No 
te perſon whatever ſhould preſume to hinder or 
« obſtru&t any fiſherman, either foreign or do- 
« meſtic, from diſpoſing of his fiſh as he ſhould 
<« ſee convenient, on the penalty of ten pounds.” 

In the year 1438, conduits were erected in Al- 
dermanbury, at Cripplegate,” and in Fleet-ftreer, 


which — with water from Highbury- 
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barn and Tyburn, at the ſole expence of Sir | ** Weſt-cheap of the ſaid city, which may ſerre 


William Eaſtfield, knight of the bath, and mayor 
of this city. 

During the harveſt ſeaſon of this year, there 
were ſuch exceſſive ſtorms of wind and rain that 
a great part of the crops of corn were deſtroyed, 
ſo that the poor in ſome parts of the country were 


bread of ivy-berrics and fern-roots z and though 
this calamity was ſeverely felt in London, yet, 


by the care and humanity of the mayor, who | 


ſent ſhips to Pruſſia to fetch rye, when the ſcar- 


city firſt began, the city was ſo far ſupplied, as to 
prevent the dreadful conſequences of a total fa- | 


mine. | 
On the twenty fifth of November in this ſame 


year, there happened a moſt violent ſtorm of | 


wind, by which many churches and houſes were 
uncovered, and almoſt half of the houſes in the 
Old Change, near Cheapſide, quite blown down. 

In the year 1440, Sir Richard Wick, vicar of 
Hermetſworth, in Eſſex, was burnt on Tower-hill, 
on account of his religious tenets; and as he had 
the reputation of being a man of remarkable ſanc- 
tity, the vicar of Barking embraced this opportu- 


pity of el upon the people, by mixing a 


odoriferous ſpices with ſome aſhes, 
which he pfivately ſtrewed on the place where 
Wick had been burnt, in order to induce the peo- 
ple to worſhip him as a martyr to the faith. 

This trick drew numbers of people to the ſpot, 
who began to invoke the deceaſed as a deity, and 
offer ſtatues of wax, and money at his ſhrine, 
which the impoſtor repaid, by preſenting them 


Juantit 


the place with freſh aſhes during the night. | 

After this farce had been carried on for about 
3 week, the vicar was ſeized and impriſoned, and 
in a ſhort time afterwards, the whole cheat was 
diſcovered by his own confeſſion. 


Eleanor his queen. 2 f 

This magiſtrate likewiſe, at the ſame time, ſol 
licited the royal aid towards repairing the com- 
mon granary of the city,, and the conduits, as 
well as for compleating other improvements then 
earrying on for the ſupplying the city with water: 
and the king granted his ſeveral requeſts, as will 
appear by the following letter. 


« The king to whom theſe ſhall come, greet- 
ing. Know ye, That whereas our beloved 
«. John Hatherley, mayor, and the citizens, of 
London, dg intend, for the common utility aud 
« decency of all the ſaid city, and for the uni- 
<4. verſal advantage; hkewiſe for the well-pleaſing 
« of all liege ſubjects flowing thither from other 
* pos at convenient places therein, as it well 
4 


licence for completing the ſame; a 


| pany, being 
| citizens, demanded that Ralph Holland ſhould 


| © ſummoned and warned for that po 

In the year 1441, John Hatherley, the mayor | 
of London, applied to king Henry the ſixth, for | 
permiſſion to rebuild, in a beautiful manner, the | 
croſs in Cheapſide, which had been ereCted by | 
Edward the firſt, in the year 1290, in memory of | 


for a reſervoir, or, as it were, a mother to the 


% ſaid conduits or aqueducts; which works can- 
not be performed without a very large quan- 
<* tity of lead, and workmen proper to carry on 
* the ſaid works; we, well conſidering the uti- 


| ©** lizy, decency, and advantage.of the ſai works, 
reduced to the neceſſity of making a kind of 


« q and give our 
for the 
* ſaid citizens to take up two hundred fodder of 
* lead for the building thereof, and to impreſs 
<«« plumbers and labourers, &c. for carrying on 


the laid work, paying them their wages.” 


In the year 1442, Robert Clopton, a member 
of the Draper's company, and Ralph Holland, a 
Merchant-Taylor, were returned to the court of 
aldermen, for their choice of one of them to be 
mayor for the year enſuing; when they made 


of our ſpecial » grant 


| choice of the former, agreeable to the ancient 


cuſtom of the city : on which a number of per- 
ſons belonging to the Merchant-Taylor's com- 
upported by many of the inferior 


be mayor, and proceeded to ſuch unwarrantable 
lengths in ſupport of their demand, that Sir John 
Paddeſley, the mayor, was obliged to commir 
ſeveral of the rioters to Newgate, who being ſe- 
verely puniſhed, there was an end of the diſtur- 
bance for the preſent, = 

This affair, however, did not end here; for 


the Merchant-Taylor's party made no ſcruple of 
| declaring that they would oppoſe the next clec- 
tion; whereupon the king was 
with the aſhes as ſacred relicks, and ſupplying | 


| 2 to, who 
iſſued a letter to the following eff = 


«© That whereas the mayors of London uſed to 
© be choſen by the aldermen, and certain more 
% diſcreet perſons of the ſaid city, eſpecially 
ſe; yet 
* {ome that had .not, nor ought to have, any 
<« intereſt in ſuch elections, came, and with their 
* noiſe and clamour diſturbed them, with an in- 
tion to chooſe ſuch who might afterwards fa- 
« your their evi-doing and errors: He therefore, 
* willing ta provide for the quiet and peace of 
his ſubjects, and to apply a ſuitable remedy on 
this behalf, did command and firmly enjoin 
„ the mayor and ſheriffs, to make praclamation 
through all the city, and liberty, before the 
< tire of the election of 23 mayor, ſtrictly for- 
bidding, that none be preſent at ſuch election, 
or any way, or under any colour, thruſt him- 
s ſelf into it, but ſuch as by right, and accord- 
« ing to the cuſtom of the city, ought to be 
there; and that ſuch election be made by the 
« aldermen and other of the more diſcreet and 
e able citizens, eſpecially warned and ſummoned, 
<« according to the cuſtom aforeſaid : letting them 


| *© know for certain, that if any, ſome other way 
elected, were preſented: to him, or bis treaſurer, 
and barons of the exc 
mes them ſo to do, to build and erect divers || 


bequer, they would by 
© no means admit him: and that they ſhould ar- 


< aqueducts of freſh water, with ſtandards and 4 xe{h and commit to priſon all thoſe who ſhould 
other machines, and leaden N which have || * ac contrary to the faid proclamation. and pro- 
<« and do run under and above the earth, above < hibition,” "ES" Th 

« three miles; and to rebuild a certain common || 


« granary, and a certain beautiful craſs in the lf nn che eve of Candlemas day in the year 2 
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there was a dreadful ſtorm of -chunder and light- f eight and nine clock at night, the flames again 
ning, by which the ſteeple of St. Prul's church broke out, and conſumed almolt at rhe wooden 


was ſet on fire 5 but by immedlate aſſiſtance it frame of the Reepke. 
was thought to be extinguiſhed? yet between 


WL TTL oo þ Id «©. ENCEST 
The murder of the duke Glouceſter. Sin etition ts partiam la ant  a-licente th | 
* A. 7 e of — 22 and the conſequences ty Hi . 


barges on Lord. Mayor's day. The king taken priſoner and the dake Nr made protector 
of England. Riots in in St. Mattin's-le-Grand and Cheapfide. The court greatly alarmed, 


Five began citizens mount guard. 14 3 royal Peary Vi re kd 2 and the carl of 
ng Henry VI. 


March's army recerved into the Þ Th err be . * Merch 
choſen ling. 9 name of Eduard IV. v8.3 


3 


IN che year 1447, the duke of Gloiceſter un- % few ben in g Fats and 55 grete bent i 10 
cle to the king, being obnoxious to the queen 00 cauſed of this, not oonly in the ſpiritual pattie 
and her party, on acconnt of his great vir- || © of the chirche, where oftentyme it apperith to 

tes and abilities, was falſly charged with a deſign || © openly in ſom perſones with grate ſhame, but 

to murder the king ; upon which they ſeized and o in the temporal partie; to wham alte it is 
committed him to priſon; but conſcious that the 7 * &* full expe D to have competent congruite for 

ſhould not be able to ſupport the charge again | % many, caules,. as to your wiſdomes a r, 

the worthy duke, they procured him to oF pri- | © And for aſmuche as to the citce of — 

vately murdered during the firſt night of his im- the common concourſe of this land, ſom thor 


priſonment, and 7 | his body to be expoſed of ſchole Maiſtres in their own contree, for to 
on the following day, ed that 


ey report had || © be enfourmed of gramer. ther, and ſom f 
died of the apoplexy. | 


© the grete Almes; of lordes, merchants, 
Five of his Grages domeſticks being likewiſe || others, that which is in London, more plen- 
ſeized, were brought to their trial, and ſentence 4 teuoſly, ſobner than manie other places of this 
of death being paſſed upon 2 "ey were d reaume, to fuch pouere creatures. as never 
drawn to Tyburn, where they were hanged, but 10 ſhould have be —_ tp 16 gf regen 5 57 
cut down alive, ſtripped naked, and marked with || ** counyng as thei . had hi 
a knife, in order to their F but | © meane ay, the Almeſs abovcfaid 


at this inſtant the duke of Su produced a || « Wherefote it were expedyent bk in 1 


— — — 


pardon, and being brought back to the city, they | don were a ſufficient — of ſcholes, 
all recovered. 


| Nr in gramer; and not, for ih — 
About this period the public ſchools for the * avail. of two or three perſones grieve 
0 


education of youth had fo far gone to decay, that 6 to hurt tho moltitude of yang people 
the 2 ignorance preyaited among the people t this land. For wher ther is. grote 
in gener 


« nombre of lergers.and few techetg ; and althe 
o remedy this defect, by improving the rifing || © lerners be compelled to go to the few techers, 


generation in grammatical cnowledge, four cler- “ and to noon ochers, the maiſtreſs, waxen rich 
gymen petitioned the parliament for leave to ſet |} © 1 2 monie, and the letners pourer in counybgy 


up ſchools in the reſpeCtive pariſhes of Allhallows I as a * be wich apenſh all vertu 

the Great, St. Andrew, Holborn, St. Peter, 6 and orie of well publik. 

Cornhill, and St. Mary, Golechurch, with ſiberty. I} _ ** And theſe premiſes coven and führen of 

— * ſeveral Pod Ya to continue the faid * rect devocion and pites maiſtre William 
er | 


| : er perſon of the pariſh chirche of 
As this petition may be ſuppoſed to have been | Hallowen, the Moor in London, Maiſtre 


drawn up by mea of earning, with their greateſt || © perſon of Seine Andrewe Holbournes 
care, and the utmoſt exertion of. their abilities, 8 = ſuburbs of the ſaid eite, Maiſtre John 
we have Suede 1 e it from the records Cote, perſon of Seint Petre in Cormbul, of 
in the Tower of abe. 28 2 Furious ie den London, and John Neel, Maiſtre of. the hou 
of the language ſpelling then * or Hoſpital of Seint Thomas of ' Heres, and 
as <« perfor of Colchirehe in London xi —— 


13 ce unte you, and for remuilie beſeehn 
* To the ful vorthis and W communes 


5 the kyng ons laren di, that he by, the 
© in this preſent eee L to conſidre © the — 4 and aſſent of the 1 f be by. ts 
the grete No of gramer fcholes that 


| + rtemporel in this prefent” paſa mens — 
* ſometyme were. in divers parties of this realme, || * and by authoritie of the 
— * thaſe wat were in London, and how 


patliament, will 
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« William and his ſucceſſors, that they in the 
« ſaid parich of Al Hallowen, to the faid 
« Maiſtre Gilbert, and his ſucceſſors, that they 
« in the ſaid parich of Seint Andrew, to the ſaid 
« Maiſtre John and, his ſucceſſors, that they in 
« the ſaid parich of Seint Petre, and to the ſaid 
40 — Maiſtre, [of the ſaid hoſpital] and his 

' ſucceſſors; that they within the fore ſaid parich 
« of our ladie of Colchirche, in the which ſaid 
« houſe of St. Thomas is ſette z may ordeyne, 
« create, eſtabliſh, and ſett a perſon ſufficientlie 
« lerned in gramer, to hold and exerciſe a ſchole 
« in the ſame ſcience of gramer, and is there 
& to tech to al that will lern. 

« And that everiche of the ſaid Maiſtres, 
&« Maiſtre William, Maiſtre Gilbert, Maiſtre 
« John, and John Neel, Maiſtre; ſuch ſchole- 
« Maiſtre, ſo bi him ſett, and everiche of their 


« ſucceſſors, ſuch ſchole-Maiſtre bi him, or bi 
* any of his predeceſſors ſo eſtabliſhed and ſett, 


« ſpecially as is above rehercid, may in his own 
„ parich or place remove, and another in his 
« place ſubſtitute, and ſett, as any of the ſaid 
« perſones, or their ſucceſſors ſemith, [and] the 
« cauſe reaſonable ſo requireth. | | 

And fo to do ich of the ſaid perſones and 
« and their ſucceſſors, as often as it happenyth 
« any of the ſaid ſcholes to be void of a ſchole- 
« maiſtre in any manner wyſe, to the honour of 
% God, and encreaſyng of virtu.” 


| The following is the anſwer given to the above 
recited: © the king wille that it be done as it is 
« defired, ſo that it be done bi th? advyſe of the 
« ordinary, the relles of archbiſhope of Canter- 
« bury for the tyme being.” 5 

In the year 1450, one Jack Cade, a native of 


-Ireland, who greatly reſembled John Mortimer, 


a prince of the blood of the family of March, 
who had been beheaded in the beginning of this 
reign, began a ſcene of impoſture of a very ex- 
traordinary kind. 

Cade, who had ſerved as a ſoldier in France, 
© under the duke of York, was nothing more 
than the tool of that prince, who thought it ad- 
viſeable to prepare the nation for his deſign of 
aſcending the throne, by exciting their affection 
to the houſe or Mortimer. | 

The courage, capacity, and ſpirit of Cade, had 
well qualified him for the part he was to act; and 


he had no ſooner received his inſtructions from 


the duke of York's agents, than he aſſumed the 
name of John Mortimer, pretending to be the 


ſon of John Mortimer, the perſon who had been 


beheaded ; and repairing to the county of Kent, 
in which the duke of York had a. great number 
y of male- 
contents, on pretence of delivering the people 
from the burden of taxes, and redreſſing the 
grievances of the nation. | 
Such prodigious numbers of people ſoon flock- 


ed to his ſtandard, that finding himſelf in a con- 
dition to advance towards London, he march- 
ed, and encamped on Blackheath with all his 


forces. 
From hence Cade ſent letters of ſafe conduct 


to Thomas Cock, a draper in the city, who re- 


paired to him for the tranſad ing ſome affairs be- 


tween Cade and ſome of the citizens; and in one 
of the letters he enjoined the ſaid Cock to demand 
horſes, arms, and a thouſand marks in money of 
the Genoa, Venetian, and Florence merchants re. 


ſiding in London. 


As ſoon as the king received intelligence of 
this rebellion, he ſent a meſſenger to demand the 
cauſe of their appearance in arms; to whom Cade, 
in the name of the reſt, replied, that they had 
no deſign againſt the perſon of his majeſty ; but 
their intention was to addreſs the parliament, that 
all evil miniſters might receive their deſerts; and 
in particular he demanded that the duke of So- 
merſet ſhould be puniſhed for the loſs of. Nor- 
mandy, and that the king's council might be 
compoſed of the princes of the blood, and other 
wiſe and worthy perſons; and not of wretches 
equally contemptible for the weakneſs of their 
intellects, and the depravity of their hearts. 

The king in council being informed of Cade's 
propoſals, the council immediately condemned 
them as arrogant and ſeditious, and determined 
to ſoppreſs the rebellion by force of arms; and 
an army of fifteen thouſand men being aſſembled, 
the king advanced at their head towards Black- 
heath. 

As his majeſty advanced, Cade retired, as if 
afraid of coming to an engagement, and retreated 
into a wood near Sevenoaks in Kent, expecting 
that the king's army emboldened at his retreat, . 
would purſue him in diforder ; but Henry, ima- 
gining that the rebels were totally diſperſed,, re- 
turned towards London, having firſt detached a 
ſmall party in purſuit of. the fugitives, under the 
command of lord Stafford, who falling into the 
ambuſcade, he and all his followers were cut to 
pieces. | | | 

As ſoon as Cade. had gained this advantage, he 
again marched towards London ; while the king 
and court retired haſtily to Kenilworth caſtle, 
having left a ſtrong garriſon in the Tower of 
London, under the command of lord Scales. 

. The citizens of London, being either averſe to 
the government, or terrified at the ſucceſs of the 
rebels, opened the gates at their approach, and 
Cade entered in triumph; at the head of his 
troops, which had been greatly augmented ſince 
his victory: but he forbad his followers, on the 
ſevereſt penalties, to commit the leaſt outrage on 
= citizens, or pive the ſlighteſt cauſe of com- 

aint. | | LENS . 
5 It is recorded of this celebrated impoſtor, that 
in his march through Cannon · ſtreet, he ſtruck 
London-ſtone with his ſword, and exclaimed, 
* now is. Mortimer lord of this. city!“ In the 
evening Cade withdrew to Southwark, but re- 
turned to London on the following day, and 


hearing that the lord treaſurer Say was in the city, 


he gave immediate orders for his being apprehend- 
ed, and cauſed him to be beheaded without any 
form of trial. 2715. by 

Thus did Cade continue for ſome days to ente 
the city in the morning, and retire at night, that 
he might not give offence to the citizens, with 
whom, for ſome time, he maintained a good 
underſtanding. | | 
At length, however, the rebels having pillaged 
ſeveral of. the citizens, and committed nh 
violent 
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jolent outrages, Cade one morning found the 
— of * | ſhut and ſecured againſt 
r he attempted to force a paſſage; 
upon which a battle enſued. between the citizens 
and the rebels, which laſted till night put an end 
to the combat. 3 ö 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the lord 
chancellor, who. had taken refuge in the Tower, 
being informed by. their emiſſaries that 8 rebels 
were greatly diſpirited by this repulſe, And hear - 
tily tired of the rebellion; they immediately 
drew up an act of amneſty, confirmed by the 
ſanction of the great ſeal, which they cauſed to 
be publiſhed in Southwark before the next even- 


1 his expedient produced an effect as happy 
as it was ſudden ; for the rebels, anxious to eſcape 


the puniſhment due to their crimes, deſerted in | 


ſuch numbers, that, by break of day, Cade 


found himſelf almaſt alone, and was obliged to 


take ſhelter in the woods of Suſſex. 

His flight was no ſooner known, than the go- 
vernment iſſued a proclamation, with a reward of 

a thouſand marks, to any perſon who ſhould take 
him, alive or dead; and it was not long before 
he was diſcovered in a 
Suſſex, by Alexander Eden, a Kentiſh gentle- 
man, who endeavoured to apprehend him; but 
Cade fought till he was killed on the ſpot; 
and his body being brought in a cart to London, 
his head was cut off and fixed upon London- 
bridge, together with the heads of nine of his 
accomplices. E g 

Thus happily ended this d s rebellion, 
chiefly through the bravery of the citizens of 
London, whoſe courageous reſiſtance of the in- 
ſurgents at London- bridge, paved the way for all 
the happy conſequences that followed. 

In the year 1451, Godfrey Fielding, mayor of 
London, being greatly in favour with the king, 
his majeſty created him one of his privy-counſcl- 
lors. We mention not this circumſtance as a 
matter of any great importance in itſelf, but to 
obviate a miſtake which has lately prevailed, that 
Mr. Harley, late Lord mayor of London, was 
the firſt perſon in that rank of life that was ever 
honoured with a ſeat in the privy-· council. 

The cuſtom of the Lord-mayor cle& being 
rowed in a barge to Weſtminſter, in order to 
qualify himſelf for his office, took its riſe in the 
year 1454, when John Norman, the newly choſen 
mayor, having built an elegant barge at his own | 
expence, his example was imitated by the ſeveral | 
city companies, who attended him in their re- 
ſpective barges, magnificently painted, and a- 
dorned with flags and ſtreamers. 

The queen and her party continuing to influ- 
ence. all the king's actions, the affections of his 
ſubjects were at length ſo entirely alienated from 
him, that great numbers'of them joined the doke 
of York, who with an army compoſed of Welſh- 
men and the diſſatisfied Engliſh, engaged the 

king's army at St. Alban's, and after an obſtinate 
battle, Henry was taken priſoner, ſent to London, 
and confined in the palace of the biſhop of that 


dioceſe. 


The battle above-mentioned happened in the 


garden, at Hothfield in | 


- || afſembled'in great numbers, and plundered' the 
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week before Whitſuntide,, ſoon after which the 
parliament aſſembled, removed all the king's evil 
counſellors; and made choice of the duke of York 
to be protector of the kingdom: | 

At this period there were ſeveral extraordinary 
riots in this city, of which the two following were 
the moſt remarkable. A number of 'the inhabi- 
tants of St, Martin's- le-Grand aſſembled; and 
having violently aſſaulted the citizens, ſeveral of 
whom they beat and wounded, they returned to 
_ IE within the ſanctuary of their 
church. 4 | a 

This affair being repreſented to the mayor and 
aldermen, they went to the monaſtery with pro- 
per attendants, forced open the door and ſeized 
the rioters, whom they committed to priſon. 
Hereupon the dean of Weſtminſter complained 
to the king that the mayor and aldermen had been 

guilty of a breech of privilege; upon which they 
were ſummoned before the king and council, then 
at Egle in Hertfordſhire, who, after a long exa- 
mination, diſmiſſed them, with an order to detain 
the rioters in cuſtody till his majeſty ſhould come 
to London; and: enquire more particularly into 
the merits of the affair. : 

The particulars of the other riot are as follow. 

A young mercer of the city of London, havi 
reſided ſome time in Italy, where, by the laws 
the country, he was forbid to wear a dagger, be- 
ing returned to England; accidentally met an 
Italian in' Cheapſide, with a dagger by his fide. 
This circumſtance ſo highly offended the mercer; 
that he ſnatched the dagger and -broke the fo- 
| reigner's head with it, affirming, that as himſelf 
| had not been allowed to wear a weapon in Italy, 
| neither ſhould the other in London. 

The Italian applied to the Lord-mayor for re- 
dreſs, who ſummoned the mercet to appear before 
himſelf and the whole court of aldermen; and; 
upon full conviction of his guilt, ſentenced him 
to be impriſoned in Newgate : but as the pi 
officers were conveying him to the jail, a number 
of . ſervants in the mercery buſineſs, ſtoppe 
them near the end of Laurence-lane, Cheapſide, 
and reſcued the priſoner, 18. * ' 
T be populace, taking the advantage of the coii- 
fuſion which this affair occaſioned, immediate 


- 


| 


houſes of the moſt eminent Italian merchants in 

the city; nor was the tumult appeaſed without 

bloodſhed ; while the mercer who had occafioned 

all the diſturbance, took ſanctuary in the abbey 

church of St. Peter, where he remained till the 

whole matter was adjuſted.”  ' FER. 
The 


report of theſe riots gave great uneafineſs 


— ann amo 


o* 


to the queen and her party, who apprehended that 


they might be ſet on foot by the adherents of the 
duke of York: whereupon her majeſty diſpatched- 
the dukes of Exeter and Buckingham, with other 
noblemen, to aſſiſt the mayor and aldermen in the 
trial and puniſhment of the offenders. 
A court was accordingly held at Guildhall, and 
they were proceeding to impannel the jury, when 
the mob aſſembled in greater numbers than ever, 
and threatened that if their-fellow citizens, then 
in priſon on account of the late riots, were tricd, 
they would take a ſevere revenge, | is 
| | Theſe threats ſo intimidated the court, that 


Ii they 
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they immediately broke up, and the queen's com- 
miſſioners retired with the utmoſt precipitation: 
but the mayor, foreſecing that if a ſtop was not 
put to the riotous proceedings of the populace, 
there would be an end of all civil government in 
the city, he ſummoned a court or common=-coun- 
cil, to meet at Guildhall on the following day, 
and ſtrictly enjoined the warden of every fellow- 
ſhip to aſſemble his whole fellowſhip at the re- 
ſpective halls that very afternoon, and to charge 
every member of their community, to keep, in 
his own perſon, and endeavour to maintain the 
Peace of the city: and that if they ſhould dil- 
cover or ſuſpect any perſon inclined to attempt the 
forcible releaſe of ſuch perſons as were in priſon, 
the ſaid warden ſhould, by fair means, endea- 
vour to perſuade the parties ſo diſpoſed to change 
their ſentiments, and in the mean time give their 
name or names privately to the mayor. 04 
The conſequence of this proceeding was, that 
all tumults ſubſided, and the queen's commiſſion- 
ers returning to the city, the priſoners were 
brought to their trial, three of whom were con- 
demned and hanged at Tyburn, and ſeveral others 
fined in conſiderable ſums of money. 
It having been found by experience that the 
four grammar ſchools already founded were pro- 
ductive of great public good; five other ſchools 
were now opened, (under the auſpices of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhop of 
London) which were reſpectively fituated within 
the church-yard. of St. Paul; at the collegiate 
church of St. Martin- le-Grand; at Bow-church 
in Cheapſide ; at St. Dunſtan's in the eaſt ; and 
at the hoſpital of St. Anthony. 
| Towards the cloſe of the year 1456 two whales, 


a ſword-fiſh, and a fiſh called Moers Marina, were 


taken in the river Thames near Erith; which the 
inhabitants of London, who were at that time 
amazingly ſuperſtitious, conſidered as the ſure 
prognoſticks of public calamity and misfortune. 

A power having been granted to the curates of 
the churches of London, in the year 1453, to 
levy certain rates or offerings upon the laity, it 
had given riſe to many diſputes between the cler- 
gy and their pariſhioners : but in the year 1457, 
theſe diſputes were finally adjuſted, by the clergy 
agreeing to accept, and the laity to pay, the fol- 
lowing compoſition. | 


T he compoſition of all offering within the city of 


LonDoN and ſuburbs of the ſame. 


« Firſt, that every perſon, dweller and inha- 
bitant in any houſe in London, or its ſuburbs, 
who hireth and occupieth the ſame at 10s per 
annum, ſhall offer to God, and to the church 
in whoſe pariſh ſuch houſe ſtandeth, one far- 
thing on each of the feaſt days, hereafter men- 


« Chriſtmas-day, circumciſion, epiphany, puri- 
« fication of our lady, aſcenſion of our Lord, 
« Corpus Chriſti, St. Matthew, St. Simon and 
« Jude, All-faints, St. Andrew, conception of 
<« the bleſſed Virgin, St. Thomas the apoſtle, St. 
« Peter and Paul, St. James and St. Bartholo- 


« mew, aſſumption and nativity of our lady, de- 
« dication day: to be kept for all the churches 


— 


tioned; viz. on every Sunday in the year, | 
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in London from henceforward on the 3d of 
October yearly; and alſo on the patron's day 
of each church in London and its ſuburbs, 
And if ſuch inhabited houſes be lett for 205. 
to pay two farthings or a- halfpenny; if for 
305. to pay three farthings: if 2 405. to pay 
1d. if for gos. to pay 14. one farthing. And 
ſo every ſam, aſcending and deſcending by 10s. 
into what ſum ſoever, ſhall always offer one 
farthing, after the rate of 105. at the foreſaid 
feaſts. And he, who rents houſes in divers 
pariſhes within London and its ſuburbs, ſhall 
pay or offer the ſame, for each houſe, to the 
church in which pariſh it ſtands. Provided 
that ſhould it happen two of the ſaid feaſts 
fall on one day, the offering ſhall be only for 
one day. That a houſe, rented at 6s. 8d. ſhall 
offer only four times in the year, on the four 
principal feaſts of the church, of which he is 
a pariſhioner. And all above 6s. 84. and under 
10g. to pay 1d. one farthing once a year. Pro- 
vided always that if the ſaid dweller go before 
the curate, and there declare, upon his faith 
and truth, that he may not pay his ſaid money 
according to the ordinance aforeſaid, be within 
10s. that the ſaid curate ſhall holden him, aught 
or naught, and the dweller thereupon ſhall be 
quit. Alſo if the rent of the houſe exceeds 
105. and does not amount to 30s. and ſo to any 
ſum being between 108. and 10s. the inhabi- 
tant ſhall pay to the curate five farthings for 
every ſhilling of the ſaid ſum that ſhall be be- 
tween ten and ten. Where a houſe is taken 
together, and afterwards let out into apart- 
ments for divers people, then the perſon who 
took the whole houſe, and inhabiteth the prin- 
cipal part thereof, ſhall pay an offering to his 
pariſh church for the whole rent, if the ſaid 
houſe be inhabited and occupied as dwelling- 
places. Bur if the perſon, who rents the whole 


+ houſe, does not dwell in any part thereof, and 


lets it out again, then he that dwelleth in the 
principal part ſhall offer all, and the reſt 44. 
by the year. Alſo every warchouſe, ſhop, 
cellar, wharf, ſtable, crane, ground, garden, 
or place, ſhall pay, for every pound, hey be 
let for, 64. offcring to the curate of the church, 
in which they ſhall ſtand, without any other 
offering; and 3d. for 105. per ann. rent; and 
more or leſs as they ſhall be let for more or leſs 
than 10s, per ann. It was alſo provided, 
that all apprentices and ſervants and hired men 
within the ſaid city, not charged with ſuch rent 


and houſes, which ſhall be houſholder at Eaſter, 


or about Eaſter, ſhall four times in the year, 
at the four principal feaſts offer to God and 
to the church. Alſo as for perſonal tythes, 


the pariſhioners are neither charged nor diſ- 
charged ; ſaving that hereafter no curate ſhall 


vex, trouble, ſue, or deny ſacraments or ſer- 
vice for non-payment of the ſame; bur leave 


them to the piety and conſcience of the pariſh- 


ioners. Alſo all proceedings or ſuits, hitherto 
carried on for tythes or offerings before this 
day, ſhall ſtop and never be brought into con- 
troverſy any more: but all ſuch things, done 
before this day, ſhall be remitted and forgiven 
by both parties. | ho 
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It is proper to obſerve, that at this time, there 
were, within the city of London, and the ſu- 
burbs thereof, one hundred and eighteen pariſh 
churches. | | ; 

In the year 1458; the king and queen, the dukes 
of York; Exeter, and Somerſet; the earls of 
Warwick, Northumberland and Saliſbury, and 
the lords Egermond, and Chfford, having ar- 
rived in the city of London, and all of them be- 
ing attended by great numbers of guards; (the 
' loweſt number being four hundred) Godfrey 
Buloine, the Lord-mayor, began to be apprehen- 
five for the ſafety of the city z upon which he 
cauſed five thouſand citizens to mount guard, un- 
der his own command, and two thouſund every 
night, under the command of three aldermen ; by 
which prudent meaſure the peace of the city was 
preſerved, till the departure of its illuſtrious, but 
unwelcome viſitors; 

The meaſures of the court were at length ſo 
oppreſſive as not to be endured ; when the earl of 
March, chiefly on the invitation of the Londoners, 
landed at Sandwich, in Kent, from Calais. 


The king was no ſooner informed of the earl's 


arrival in England, than he commanded lord 
Scales to march with a large body of troops, to 
poſſeſs himſelf of the city of London; but the 
Lord-mayor refuſed to admit an army within the 
line of his juriſdiction; and told lord Scales, that 
he wanted no aſſiſtance, either in the government 
or defence of the city. 
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Hereupon that nobleman, who forelaw the in- 
tention of the citizens to admit the earl of March; 


poſſeſſed himſelf of the Tower, and threatened 


to lay the city in aſhes, in caſe the rebels were 
admitted. N R 

It appears, however, that theſe menates had 
but little weight with the Londoners ; for the earl 
of March no ſooner appeared before the gates of 
the city; than he was received with every poſſis 
ble demonſtration of joy. 

The metropolis having thus declared for the 
earl; he immediately marched at the head of 
twenty-five thouſand men, in ſearch of the king; 
leaving the earl of Saliſbury, with the remainder 
of his army; to defend the tity againſt lord 
Scales, who really did as he had threatened, firing 
guns upon the city in ſuch a manner, as to deſtroy 
many houſes and kill ſeveral people: 

Hereupon the earl of Saliſbury blocked up 
the Tower on all ſides, and erected a battery on 
the oppoſite fide of the Thames, which ſoon pre: 
vented Scales from firing on the city. | 

In a ſhort time after this the king's army was 
routed at Northampton, which being followed by 
many other advantages on the [ide of the earl of 
March, the latter was; at length, received into 
London with every poſlible teſtimony of joy ; and 
in a convention' of the nobility, clergy, gen 
and citizens, held at Baynard's caftle, king Henry 
was depoſed, and the earl of March unanimouſly 
choſen king by the name of Edward IV: 
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G HAP TE R XXIV. 


Eduard the fourth proclaimed. Crowned. Grants a valuable charter to the ritizehs. Pars 
ticulars of the ſecond charter of king Edward the fourth. Sentence of excommunication 
pronounced againſt the wearers of long-toed ſhoves. A jury puniſhed for perjury. 


K ING Henry was no ſooner depoſed, than | 


Edward the fourth was proclaimed at the 
uſual places of making proclamation in 
the cities of London and Weſtminſter, _ 

One of the firſt actions of this monarch evin- 
ced an arbitrary turn ef mind, which does him 
no ſmall diſhonour.. One Walker, a grocer, who 
lived at the ſign of the crown in Cheapſide, hav- 
ing, in a joke, ſaid that he would make his ſon 
heir to the crown, (meaning his own ſign) it came 
to the knowledge of the king, who ordered the 
unfortunate man to be beheaded in Smithfield ; 
which was accordingly performed on the eighth 
day after the king's acceſſion to the throne. 

On the twenty-ſeventh of June, 1460, being 
the day appointed for his majeſty's coronation, 
he rode from the Tower through the city in great 
ſtate ro Weſtminſter, where the ceremony was 
performed. | | | 

This monarch, in the ſecond year of his reign, 
in grateful acknowledgment of repeated favours 
from the citizens of London, granted them a va- 
luable charter, of which we have ſubjoined a 
faithful copy, that our fellow-citizens may be 
well inſtructed in their ancient, chartered, and 
invaluable privileges! ; 


all and ſingular their liberties and free cuſtoms, 


« Edward, by the grace of God, king of 
«© England and France, and lord of EP to 
„all archbiſhops, &c: greeting. Although as 
« we underſtand ſuch things altogether as ought. 
te tobe holden and determined by conſervators of 
« the peace, and juſtices aſſigned for hearing and 
« determining divers felonics, treſpaſſes, and 
« miſdemeanors, in all the counties of our realm 
« of England, by the king's authority, by virtue 
« of the ordinances and ſtatutes of our realm 
« aforeſaid, made for the good of the peace, and 
<« rule of our people, have always, time out of 
«© mind, been uſed and well affirmed, and yet be 
« inourcity of London: nevertheleſs, to the en 

t that from henceforth one good, certain an 
« undoubted manner may be continually had in 
e our city, for the conſervation of the peace, and 
« governing our people of the ſame ; and tha 
« the ſame may always be, and remain a city o 
« peace and quietneſs: we will of our mere 
« motion, and by tenor of theſe preſents do 
cc grant, for us, and as much as in us is, to the 
« mayor and commonalty of the city aforeſaid; 
« and to the citizens of the ſame, and to their ſuc- 
« cefſors for ever, that they may have and hold 
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as whole and ſound as ever they had and held 
them in all time of our progenitors. And fur- 
ther we grant, for us and our heirs aforeſaid, 
to the mayor and commonalty, and citizens, 
and to their ſucceſſors, the liberties and autho- 
rities, acquittals and franchiſes, under written ; 
that is to ſay, that from henceforth the mayor 
and recorder of the ſaid city who now be, and 
their ſucceſſors, and the mayors and recorders 
which for the time ſhall be, as well thoſe al- 
dermen which before this time have been 
mayors of the ſame city, as other aldermen 
who ſhall hereafter ſuſtain the charge of mayor- 
alty, and ſhall not be thereof diſmiſſed as long 
as they ſhall there remain aldermen for ever; 
ſhall be conſervators of the preſent peace of 
our city, and the peace of our ſucceſſors of the 
ſaid city and liberties thereof as well by land 
as by water. And to keep or cauſe to be kepr, 
all ordinances and ſtatutes, made and to be 
made for the good of our peace, and for the 
quietneſs, rule, and 
ple, in all their articles, as well within the 
city aforeſaid, as the liberty and ſuburbs of the 
ſame, as well by land as by water, according 


to all the force, form and effect of the ſame. 


and to chaſtiſe and puniſh whom they ſhall 


1 of our peo- | 
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find offending, contrary to the form and effect 
of the ſaid ordinances and ſtatutes, as accord- 


ing to the form of the ordinances and ſtatutes 
aforeſaid, ſnould be done. We will alſo and 


grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty and 


citizens, and their ſucceſſors that the now 
mayor and his ſucceſſors aforeſaid, and the re- 
corder of the ſaid city which for the time ſhall 
be: and ſuch aldermen as aforeſaid, or four of 
the ſame, mayor, recorder,. and aldermen, of 
whom we will that ſuch mayor for the time 
being, and his ſucceſſors, to be one, be ju- 


— ͥ eo. <—cn—— 


ſtices, and have ſo aſſigned them juſtices for 
us and our ſucceſſors for ever; to enquire, | 


hear, and determine, as often and at ſuch times 
as to them ſhall ſeem meet, of all manner of 
felonies, treſpaſſes, foreſtalling and regratings, 
extortions and other miſdemeanors within the 
ſaid city, or the liberties or ſuburbs thereof, 
as well by land as by water, by whomſoever, 
or after what manner ſoever, done or commit- 
ted, and which from henceforth ſhall happen 
to be done: and alſo to hear and determine, 
and execute all and ſingular other things which 
ſhall pertain to our juſtices of peace within our 
realm of England. So always, that the ſaid 
mayor and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, may 
have and hold all and fingular their antient 
liberties and cuſtoms, whole, free, and ſound, 
the premiſes in 2 thing notwithſtanding. 
Given to our ſheriffs of the city aforeſaid for 
the time being, and to their ſucceſſors, and to all 
whatſoever citizens of the ſaid city, which 
now be, and which hereafter for the time ſhall 
be, by tenor of theſe preſents; ſtreightly in 
commandment, that they be attendant, coun 
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ſelling, anſwering and aiding the ſaid keepers | 
of the peace aforeſaid, the now mayor, re- | 
corder, and to their ſucceſſors, and to ſuch al- | 


dermen as aforeſaid, in all things they do, or | 
may pertain to the office of conſervator of the | 
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peace, and of ſuch juſtices within the ſaid city, 
and the liberties thereof, according to the form 
aforeſaid, as often, and at ſuch times, as ſhall be 
by them, or any of them, on our behalf, duly 


required, Saving always to the mayor and com- 


monalty, and the citizens of the ſame'city, and 
to their ſucceſſors, the cuſtoms, liberties and fran- 
chiſes, which we will and ſtrictly command to 
be inviolably obſerved in all things, as they 
and their predeceſſors before the making of 
theſe preſents obſerved the ſame. And becauſe 
we underſtand, that by the moſt ancient cuſtom 
of the ſaid city, it is there had, and in the cir- 
cuits of the juſtices of our progenitors, ſome- 
times kings of England, it is allowed to the 
ſaid citizens, that the mayor and aldermen of 
the ſaid city, for the time being, ought to re- 
cord all their ancient cuſtoms by word of 
mouth, as often and at ſuch time as any thing 
ſhould be moved in act or queſtion before any 
judges or juſtices touching their cuſtoms afore- 
ſaid ; as in their claims in the laſt circuit of 
Juſtices holden at our Tower of London it is 
more fully contained : We, conſidering the 
ſame thing, being willing rather to enlarge 
than diminiſh the cuſtom of the faid city, of 
our ſpecial grace have granted, for us, our 
heirs and ſucceſſors, unto the ſaid mayor and 
commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, 
that whenſoever any iſſue ſhall be taken on any 
plea of, or upon the cuſtom of -the. city of 
London, between any parties in pleading, (yea 
though themſclves be parties) or if any thing 
in plea, act, and queſtion, touching the ſaid 
cuſtoms be moved, or happen before us or our 
heirs to be holden, the juſtices of the common 
bench, the treaſurer and barons of our exche- 
uer, or of our heirs, or before the barons of 
ch like exchequer, or any other'the juſtices 
of us, or our heirs, which ſhall exact or 
require inquiſition, recognizance, certificate or 
trial, the ſame mayor and aldermen of the faid 
city for the time being, and their ſucceſſors, 
ſhall record, teſtify, and declare, whether ſuch 
be a cuſtom or not, by the recorder of the 
ſame city for the time being, by word of 
mouth; and that there may be ſpeedy procefs 
by that record, certificate, and declaration, fuch 
cuſtom ſo alledged ſhall be allowed for a cuſ- 
tom, or accounted not for a cuſtom, without 
any jury therefore to be taken, or further pro- 
ceſs thereupon to be made. And furthermore 
we have granted to them, the mayor and com- 
monalty, and citizens, that though they and 
their ſucceſſors, or the ſaid mayor and alder- 
men, and their predeceſſors in time paſt, or 
their ſucceſſors hereafter, have for ſome cauſe 
perchance fully not uſed, or abuſed any of the 
liberties, acquittals, grants, ordinances, arti- 
cles, or free-cuſtoms, or other thing contained 
in theſe our writings, or in other our writings, 
or of our progenitors, ſometimes kings of Eng- 
land, to the ſame mayor and commonalty grant- 
ed: notwithſtanding we will not, that the ſame 
mayor and commonalty, aldermen and citizens, 
or their ſucceſſors, ſhall therefore incur the 
forfeitures of any of the iſes : but they 
and their ſucoeſſors may from henceforth fully 
PS enjoy 
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enjoy and uſe all and ſingular the liberties, 


grants, acquittals, ordinances, articles, free- 
cuſtoms, and other things whatſoever, ſo not 
uſed or abuſed; in the charters aforeſaid con- 
tained, and every of them, without impeach- 
ment or let of us; or our heirs; juſtices, eſ- 
cheators, ſheriffs, or other our bailiffs and 


miniſters, or of any other whatſoever ally, ſta- 


tutes or ordinances made; or judgments given; 
or any other charters; or any the charters of our 

redeceſſors whatſoever, in times paſt granted 
to the contrary notwithſtanding. And we, be- 
ing willirg further to do the ſaid mayor and 
commonalty a greater pleaſure ; and alſo for 
the bettering and common profit of our ſaid 
city, will and grant to the ſaid may6r and com- 
monalty; and their ſucceſſors; that from hence- 
forth all and ſingular merchants, as well deni- 
zens as aliens, abiding within the ſaid city, 
and the liberties and ſuburbs of the ſame, and 
exerciſing merchandizing or occupations there, 
by any means, by themſelves or others, though 
they be not of the liberty of the ſame city, 
ſhall be partakers, ſhall be taxed, and contri- 
bute aceording to their faculties in ſubſidies, 
tallages, grants, and other contributions what- 
ſoever, by any means to be aſſeſſed, for the 
need of us, or of our heirs, or of the ſaid city, 
for the maintenance of the ſtate and profit of 
the ſame with the citizens of the ſaid city : yet 
notwithſtanding, that this our preſent grant be 
not in prejudice or derogation of any grants by 
us, or any of our progenitors, made or granted 
to thoſe metchants of Almaine, which have an 
houſe in the city of London, which is commonly 
called the Guildhall of the Almains; or their 
ſucceſſors. And further; becauſe it is well 
known and manifeſt, that thoſe of the ſaid city 
which are called elected, and taken to the de- 


gree of aldermen, E for the conditions and 
merits requiring the by have ſuſtained arid 
ſupported great charges, coſt, and pains, for the 
time they make their abode and refidence in the 
ſame city, being vigilant for the common good, 
rule, and government of the ſame, and for that 
cauſe oftentimes do leave their poſſeſſions, and 
places in the countries there; that therefore they 
and every of them, may, without all fear of un 

quietneſs or moleſtation, peaccably abide and 
tarry in ſuch their houſes, places and poſſeſſions, 
when they ſhall return thither for comfort and 
recreation's ſake. We have, of our ſpecial 
grace, granted-to the ſaid mayor and common- 
alty, and to their ſucceſſors aforeſaid, that all 
and every of thoſe which be aldermen of the 
ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors which for the time 
ſhall be aldermen there, for the term of their 
lives ſhall have this liberty; that is to ſay, 
that as long as they ſhall continue aldermen 
there, and ſhall bear the charge of aldermen 
proper; and alſo thoſe which re had been 
aldermen, and have alſo with their great coſts 
and expences born the offices of mayoralty, 
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ſhall not be put in any aſſizes, juries, or attaints, 


Ok a dropt by a thief being cloſely purſued or over- 
+ Cattle loft, both which being n y lord hip, and 
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not owned by any man, which being cried, according to law, 
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129 
recognizances, or inquiſitions, out of the ſaid 
city; and that they nor any of them ſhall be 
tryer or tryers of the ſame, although they 
touch us, or our heirs, or ſucteſſors, or other 
whomſover. | C34 

And that without, that city neither they nor 
any of them be made collectors or collector, 
aſſeſſor, taxer, overſeer, or comptroller of the 
tenths, fifteenths, takes, tallages, ſubſidies, or 
other charges; or impoſitions whatſoever, to us 
our heirs; or ſucceſſors, hereafter to be granted 
or given: and if they; or any of them, be 
elected to any of the offices or charges afore- 
ſaid; and that the ſaid mayor or aldermen do 
deny, refuſe, or not do the offices or char 
aforeſaid, then they, or any of them, ſhall not 
by any means incur any contempt, loſs, pain, 
fine; impriſonment, or forfeiture; by occaſion 
of theit᷑ ſo refuſing or not doing; nor ſhall for 
that cauſe forfeit any iſſues by any means : and 
further, as we underſtand, lord Edward, fome- 
times king of England, the third, afrer the con- 
queſt, our progenitor, with the aſſent of the pre- 
lates, earls, barons, and commonalty of the realm 
of England; afſembled in parliament, holden at 
Weſtmitſter, in the firſt year of his reign, at the 
petition of the then citizens of the ſaid city, 
by his letters patents granted, for him and his 
heirs, to the ſame citizens, the town of Sonth- 
wark, with the appurtenances, to have and to 
hold to them and theit ſacceſſors, citizens of the 
ſame city, of the ſame our progenitors, and 
their heirs for ever ; paying unto him by the 


year, at the exchequer of him and his heirs, at 


the terms accuſtomed, the farm therefore due 
and accuſtomed, as in the ſaid letters patents 
more fully is contained. And now the mayor 
and commonalty of the ſaid city; and their 
predeceſſors, have and hold certain liberties arid 
franchiſes in the town aforeſaid by virtueof thoſe 
letters patents; and do uſe the ſame as their 
predeceſſors have had and held them, and have 
uſed and enjoyed them; and they now fear that 

divers doubts, opinions, varieties, ambiguities, 
controverſies and diſſentions, may light, and 
be likely to ſpring, grow, be imagined, holderf, 
and in time to come, in and about the uſe 
and exerciſe of ſuch liberties and franchiſes, 
for want of more clear and full declaration and 
expreſſing of the fame ;- for that divers diverſſy 
interpret, judge, and underftand : we therefore, 
to the end to take away from hericeforth and 
utterly abolifh all and all manner of cauſes, 
occaſions, and matters; whereupon ſuch opi- 
nions, ambiguities, varieties, controverſies, and 
diſſentions may ſpring; be holden, and moved 
in this behalf, have, of otrr fpecial grace, and 
from our meer motion, granted to the ſaid 
mayor and comtmonalty of the ſaid city which 
now be, and their ſueceſſors, mayor and com- 
monalty and citizens of that city, which fot the 
time being ſhall be for ever, the rown'of Soutli- 
wark, with the appurtenances; with all chat- 
tels, called waif * and eſtray+; and alſo treaſure 
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in three markets adjoining, if it be not claimed by theoner 
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in a year and a day, it is then the Jord's of the ſoil where 
found. | | 


Kk « found. 
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« found in the town aforeſaid, and all manner of 
« handy-work, goods and chattels of traitors, 
, felons Jefared, and denying the law of our 
land, whereſoever or before whomſoever juſtice 


« ſhall be done upon them; and alſo goods diſ- 
claimed, found, or being within the town afore - 
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ſaid; and alſo all manner of eſcheats and for- 
feitures which may there pertain unto us, as 
fully and wholly as we ſhould have them if the 
ſame town were in our hands. And that it ſhall 
be lawful to the ſame mayor and commonalty, 
and to their ſucceſſors, by their . deputy and 
miniſters of the ſame town, to put themſelves 
in poſſeſſion of and in all the handy-works and 
chattels of all manner of traitors, felons, fugi- 
tives, outlaws, condemned, convicted, and of 
| felons defamed, and denying the laws of our 

'« land; and alſo of and in all goods diſclaĩmed, 
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alſo of and in all the eſcheats and forfeitures to 
us and to our heirs there pertaining. And that 
the ſame mayor and commonalty, and citizens, 
and their ſucceſſors, by themſelves, or their 
deputy, or miniſters, may have, in the town 


beer, and ale, and all other victuals and things 
whatſoever ſaleable in the ſaid town: and alſo 
all and whatſoever doth and may appertain to 
the office of clerk of the market, of our houſe, 
or of our heirs, together with the correction 
and puniſhment of all perſonsthereſclling wine, 
bread, beer, ale, and other victuals; and of all 
other inhabiting and cry e arts what- 
ſoe ver, and with all manner of forfeitures, fines, 
and amerciaments, to be forfeited; and all other 


they ſhall have, in the ſaid town, the execution 


cepts, extracts, and warrants, with the return 
of the ſame, by ſuch their miniſters or deputy 
whom they ſhall thereunto uſe ; ſo always that 


after ſhall be, do not by any means intermeddle, 
enter, or do any execution. 
granted to the ſaid mayor, and commonalty, 
and citizens, and their ſucceſſors for ever, that 
they ſhall and may have yearly, one fair in the 
town aforeſaid for three days, that is to ſay, 
the 7th, 8th and ꝗth days of September, to be 
holden, together with a court of pye-powder,+ 
and with all the liberties to ſuch fairs appertain- 
ing: and that they may have and hold there 
c at their ſaid courts, before their ſaid miniſters 
« or deputy, the ſaid three days, from day to 
„ day, hour to hous, and from time to time, all 
« occaGons, plaints, and pleas of « court of pye- 
« powder, together with all ſummons, attach- 
+ ments, arreſts, iſſues, fines, redemptions and 
« commodities, and other rights whatſoever, to 


« the ſame court of pye- powder any way. pertairi- 
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found, and being within the ſaid town; and 


aforeſaid, aſſay and aſſize of bread, wine, 
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which there do, and in any time to come may, 
pertain to us, our heirs, or ſucceſſors; and that | 


of all manner of writs, commandments, pre- | 


the clerk of the market of our houſe, or of the | 
houſe of our heirs, or the ſheriff or eſcheator | 
of the county of Surry, which now is, or here- 


We have alſo | 


1 Or ſurety for freemen of fourteen years and upwards, 
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ing, without any impediment, let or hindrance 
of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, or other our 
officers and miniſters whatſoever. And alſo that 
they may there have a view of frankpledge, f 
and whatſoever thereto pertaineth, together 
with all ſummons, attachments, arrefts, iſſues, 
amerciaments, fines, redemptions, profits, com- 
modities, and other things whatſoever, which 
there may or ought therefore to-pertain to us, 
our heirs and ſucceſſors. And furthermore; the 
aforeſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, 
and their ſucceſſors, may by themſelves, or by 
their miniſter or deputy in the ſaid town ap- 
pointed, take and arreſt all manner of felons, 
thieves, and other malefactors, found within 
the ſaid town, and may lead them to our gaol 
of Newgate, ſafely to be kept until t all 
be by proceſs of law delivered. And further, 
the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens 
and their ſucceſſors, may for ever have, in the 
town aforeſaid, all manner of liberties, privi- 
leges, franchiſes, acquittals, cuſtoms, and rights, 
which we ſhould or might there have if the ſaid 
town were and remained in our hahds, without 
any thing to be by any means given or paid to 
us, or our heirs, beſide only 10l. for the 
ancient form therefore due; and without im- 
peachment, let, moleſtation, or diſturbance, 
of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, juſtices, eſcheat- 
ors, ſheriffs, officers, or miniſters, of ours, 
or of our heirs or ſucceſſors whatſoever ; the 
rights, liberties, and franchiſes, of right belong- 
ing to the moſt reverend father and lord in 
Chriſt Thomas archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
of other perſons there always ſaved ; although 
expreſs mention be not here made of the true 
yearly value of the iſes, or of any other 
pits or grants to the mayor and aldermen, 
eriffs and citizens, or their ſucceſſors, or any 
of them, made according to the form of the 
ſtatute thereof had, made and provided, or any 
other ſtatute, ordinance, att, thing, cauſe, or 
matter whatſoever notwithſtanding. Theſe be- 
ing witneſs ; the reverend father Thomas arch- 
biſhop of. Canterbury; William archbiſhop of 
Fork; George of Exon, chancellor; and Wil- 
lam biſhop. of Ely; and our dear brother 
George of Clarence, and Richard of Glouceſ- 
ter, dukes; and others. Given our hand 
at Weſtminſter, the ninth day of November, 
in the ſecond year of our reign.“ 
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By the above recited charter, not only all the 
ancient rights: and privilegts of the tity are con- 
fu med; but it is likewiſe granted that the mayor, 
recorder, and the aldermen paſt the chair, ſha}l be 
porpotual juſtices of the peace, and likewtfe juſ- 
tices of oyer and'terminer, for the trying of all 
malefactors within their qwn juriſdiction; that 
the Lord- mayor and aldermea may, by the 
mouth of their recorder, WIL | 4 1 when 
a plea is brought into any of the ſuperior courts, 
the controverted point de a cuſtom of the city or 


— 


except clerks and knights ; for all ſuch freemen were, to find 
ſecurity towards, the king and his ſubjects, or elſe wer to be 
ſent to priſon. OE ; LESS 2 
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not: that the mayor and aldermen be for ever In the year 1465, a moſt abſurd cuſtom pre- 
exempt from en in all foreign aſſzes, juries, I vailed, of wearing ſhoes with toes of an enorm- 
or attaints, and likewiſe from the offices of aſ- {| ous length; for the preventing of which procla- 
ſeſſor, collector of taxes, overſeer or comptroller | mation was made, that; for the future, the beaks 
of all public duties without the juriſdiction of | or toes of ſhoes and boots ſhould not exceed two 
the city, inches in length, on the penalty of the wearer 

By this charter likewiſe, the grant of the bo- || being excommunicated, and paying a fine of 
tough of Southwark is confirmed ; and the citi- | twenty ſhillings for each offence, .to be equally. 
zens are entitled to the goods and chattles of || divided betwten the king, the chamber of Lon- 
traitors, felons, &c. with the privilege of holding don, and the company of Cotdwainers. | 
a fair annually in the faid borough, atghe fee- In the year 1468, we have à remarkable in- 
farm rent of ten pouhds. | ſtance on record, of ſeveral of the London jury, 
In the year 1463, king Edward granted the | who, having taken bribes to favour a priſonet 
citizens of London a ſecond charter, by which {| who was to be tried before them, were appre- 
the tronage, weighing, meafuring, laying up, || hended and brought to their trials; before the 

lacing, and houling of wool, which uſed to Lotd-mayor, for wilful and corrupt perjury ; 
— to the ſtaple at Weſtminſter, was ordered || and Leg convicted on full evidence, they. were 
to be in Leadenhall, and in no other place within || ſentenced to ride from Newgate to Cornhill, with 
three miles of the city: and all fees, profits, and paper mitres on their heads, where they were ex- 
emoluments, ariſing from the ſaid Iaying-up, || poſed to the deriſion of the public, and then car- 
placing and houſing, were granted to the mayor, | ried back in the ſame manner to Newgate. 
commonalty and citizens, for ever. | 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Stocks erefted in every ward in the city. The number of ſheriff offiters aſtertained. Dior. 
derly women puniſhed. _ The Steel-yard granted to the Anjeatic merchants. The choice of 
mayor and ſheriffs. veſted in the livery. The city walls repaired. Abſtra# of the third ant 
fourth charters of Edward IV. A great peſtilence in London. A perfor fined for marry- 
ing an orphan without licence of the city. Four perſotes banged and burnf for ſarrilege. The 
city lends the king 5000 marks, towards the ſupport of bis army. The Lord-mayor, alder- 
men and citizens entertained at a grand hunting match by the king. Proceedings of the duke 
of Glouceſter on the death of king Edward IV. The king's reception into London. Lord 
Haſiings bebeaded. Subſtance of the duke of Gee, Nec to the mayor and aldermen 
at the Tower. The Lord-mayor made 2 counſellor. Dr. Shaw preaches at St. Paul's 
croſs. Duke of Buckingham's remarkable ſpeech at Guiluball. Dake of Gloucefter requeſted 
lo accept the crown, . His ariful anſwer and final compliance. 


N the year 1472'there was only one pair of tonicorum, (but at preſent known by the name of 
. ſtocks in re at the place called |} the Steel-yard;) to them and their ſuebeſſors for 
ſtocks- market, where the Lord - mayor's man- 
ſion-houſe now ſtands; but Sir William Hamp- 
ton, who was mayor in the year above - mentioned, 
iſſued his orders for erecting ſtocks in every ward, 
for the more effectual — of vagabonds. 
In the following year it was ordained; that each 
of the ſheriffa of London and Middleſex fhould: 
have ſixteen ſerjearity, under whom ſhould be the 
like number of yeomen; er with ſix clerks, 
namely, a ſecondary, a clerk of the papers, and 
four inferior clerks; belides thoſe of the under 
Vari: oc noch e £2 viel:: 

In the year laſt abovementioned th ftreets of 
this city were extremely inſeſted with -difordetly 
women; to remedy which nuiſance the Lord- 
mayor inflicted-corporal priniſtimert en the moſt 
notorious, and ordered them to be led through 
the principal ſtreets, and expoſed to the contempt 


ever, on the condition of paying ſeverity pounds 
per annum, to the mayor and citizens of London; 

and ſome trifling rents to the owners of certain 

tenements adjoining to the ſaid hall. 

By an act of commom eduntil which paſſed in 
this year,” the election of the mayot and ſheriffs, 
which had'hichetro been in the whole Body of the 
citizens; was'veſted in the maſters, wardens, and 
liverymen' of the ſeveral companies of the city j 
and this mode of election has continued to the pre- 
ſent day „ RET” f x | 1 a 
In the year 1476, the Lord-mayor,' aldermen⸗ 
and comnion-council carrie to a reſolution, that the 
walls of the eity ſhi6uM” be repaired with bricks 
made of earth, dug, tempered, and burnt in 
Moorfields; and that the expence of theſe repairs 
ſhould be defrayed by the pariſhioners of the ſe- 
veral pariſhes, each of whom ſhot pay fix- 
pence every Sunday, at church, toward the 
It appears, however, that the ſams of money 
thus levied, did not diſcharge the whole een” 


In the year 1475 the company of 'anſegtic mer - 
chants, of London chained a confirmation of a 
large houſe, or hall, then called Guyhallda Teu- 


the preceding year, continued for near fourteen 


of the magiſtrates, was adjudged, by the court 
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of the repairs; for the ſeveral companies of dra- 


pers, ſkinners, and goldſmiths, repaired different | 


parts of the wall at their private charges. : 
In the year 1479, the king granted a third | 
charter to the city, in which he gave the citizens, 


value of two hundred marks per annum: and fe 
this charter his majeſty received a compliment o 
nineteen hundred and twenty-three pounds, nine 
ſhillings and eight-pence. | 
On the twentieth of June 1479, the very day | 
on which this charter was granted, the citizens 
purchaſed a fourth charter of the king, on the 
conſideration of abating ſeven thouſand pounds, 
being part of a debt of twelve thouſand, nine 
— * and twenty-three pounds, nine ſhillings 
and eight pence, then due from the king to the 


citys as appeared in the receipt of the exchequer. || 


y this fourth charter ** the offices or en 
4 tions of packing all manner of woollen cloaths, 
* ſheep-ſkins, calves-ſ ins, veſſels of amber, and 
all other merchandize whatſoevet, to be pack- 
« ed, tunned, piped, barrelled, or any wiſe to 
« be incloſed;” and alſo © the office of portage 
« of all wools, ſheep-ſkins, tynn bails, and other 
« merchandize whatſoever; likewiſe the office of 
« guager within the ſaid city; the office of wine 
« drawers, to provide for the carriage of wines 
« brought to the'port of the ſaid city, and laid on 
« land, and elſewhere to be carried ;” together 
with © the office of coroner within the ſaid city 
« and ſuburbs thereof,” were reſpectively grant- 
ed to the mayor and commonalty of London, and 
their ſucceſſors. 

In the ſame year that theſe charters were grant- 
ed, a moſt dreadful peſtilence raged in this city, 
which beginning about the end of September in 


months; in which time an incredible number of 

the citizens fell ſacrifices to its devouring rage. 
One Robert Deynys, having, in the year 1480, 

married an orphan in the city, without licence 


of Lord-mayor and aldermen, to pay a fine of 
twenty pounds for the ſaid offence. | 

In the ſame year a remarkable puniſhment was 
inflicted on four perſons, who, having been tried 
for robbing of churches, and convicted, were ſen- 
tenced to be hanged on Tower-hill, and their bo- 
dies burnt to aſhes, together with the gibbet on 


which they were hanged ; which ſentence was 


accordingly carried into execution. 

The Scots having invaded England in the year 
148 1, the citizens of London, at the requeſt of 
the king, advanced five thouſand marks, towards 
the ſupport of an army with which his majeſty 
marched againſt the invaders, 

At this period the citizens of London were in 
ſuch favour with the king, that his majeſty treated 
the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and others, with a 
grand hunting match on Waltham foreſt, in 
which ſeveral deer were killed, and the entertain- 
ment was concluded with a ſumptuous and ſplen- 
did feaſt, which the king cauſed to be provided 
in a beautiful arbour erected on the occaſion. 

On the death of Edward the fourth, his eldeſt 
ſon Edward ought to have ſucceeded to. the 
throne : but Richard, duke of Glouceſter, bro- 


ther to the deceaſed king, ſeized the perſon of 
the young prince at Stoney-Stratford, as he was 
on his journey from Ludlow to London. 

The citizens of London no ſooner heard of 
this extraordinary proceeding; than great num- 


. permiſſion to purchaſe lands in Mortmain, to the | bers of them Joined the nobility, who had already 
| 


the was up arms, by way of defending themſelves, 
till they could learn the motives of the duke of 
Glouceſter's conduct in ſeizing their young ſove- 
reign. D | | 

The duke of Glouceſter, unwilling to incenſe 
the Londoners, ſent lord Haſtings into the city, 
to aſſure them that his intentions were perfe&ly 
upright ; that the king was in no danger, and 
that the earl Rivers, lord Grey, and others, who 
were apprehended with his majeſty, were arreſted 
for conſpiring againſt the dukes of Glouceſter 
and Buckingham, as would ſoon appear by a le- 
gal courſe of juſtice. 

Lord Haſtings farther repreſented to the citi- 
zens, the danger they would plunge themſelves 
into if they did not lay down their arms, and 
return to their reſpective habitations, without 
preſuming to enquire into the conduct of their 
ſuperiors. | 

His lordſhip concluded with affuring them, 
that the duke of Glouceſter and other lords were 
conducting the young king to London, in order 
to celebrated his coronation, . 

This ſpeech produced the deſired effect; for 
the citizens, yielding an implicit belief to it, im- 
mediately retired to their reſpective habitations. 

On the fourth of May following, the mayor, 
aldermen, and five hundred of the principal citi- 
zens of London, richly dreſſed in purple gowns, 


and mounted on fine horſes, met King Edward V. 


at Hornſey Park, and conducted him to the city, 


| where he was received with every demonſtration 


of joy and affection, and lodged in the palace of 
the biſhop of London. 

During this cayalcade the duke of Glouceſter 
acted the moſt hypocritical part imaginable ; fre- 
quently calling out to the citizens behold your 
king and ſovereign” and even carried his hypo- 


| criſy ſo far, as to do homage to the king, and per- 


ſuade the. nobility to follow his example. : 

This behaviour ſo entirely erazed from the 
minds of the citizens all ill impreſſions they had 
conceived of Glouceſter, that they unanimouſly 
Joined with the nobility, in appointing him to be 
2 of the kingdom during the minority of 
the king. 

The l duke was no ſooner veſted with 


this authority, than he prevailed on the queen, 


who had taken ſanctuary at Weſtminſter, to de- 
liver her younger ſon, the duke of York, alſo to 
his care. 


Having thus poſſeſſed himſelf of the perſons of 


the two royal youths, he lodged them both in the 


Tower of London, and took up his own refidence 
in Croſbie's place, near Biſhopſgate, now called 
Croſby- ſquare. "+ 

Ic appears that the duke was, at all events, de- 
termined to aſcend the throne: but dreading the 
influence of lord Haſtings, who was one of the 


king's moſt zealous adherents, he cauſed him to 


be ſeized, and dragped to the platform near the 
, agg P * - :- hap 
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chapel within the Tower, where he was beheaded 
without any legal form of trial. 

Richard was not without apprehenfions that 
ſome diſagreable conſequences might reſult from 
the news of this murder being propagated in 
the city; whereupon himſelf, and the duke of 
Bucking ham his accomplice, clad themſelves in 
ſuits of ruſty armour, and inſtantly ſent for the 
mayor and aldermen : and on their arrival, Glou- 
ceſter addreſſed them to the following purpoſe : 


« That the lord Haſtings had conſpired with 
&« ſeyeral perſons; and contrived ſuddenly to kill 
« him and the duke of Buckingham, that day, 
% in council: that he could not yet gueſs the 
« cauſe of the treaſon, and had not certain know- 
edge thereof before ten o'clock of the ſame 
« day; which had forced them to put on ſuch 


« filthy armour, as being next at hand, for | 
« their own defence; and induced the lords of | 


the council to order him to be immediately 


« executed, to prevent inſurrections and at- 


« tempts of his lordſhips accomplices to reſcue | 


him from juſtice z and to preſerve the peace of 

« the nation. | ©24 ” 

This, (continued Glouceſter,) is the naked 
e truth: and we have ſent for you to inform you 
« of it, that you may, as you ſee cauſe, ſatisfy 
the people of the juſtice of lord Haſtings's 
« ſufferings: and though we are in no wiſe oblig- 
« ed to do it, yet, out of a deſite to pleaſe them, 


« we thus condeſcend to do it; and we require 


e you thus to report it.“ 


The city magiſtrates appeared to approve of 
the duke's conduct, and teſtified an inclination to 
obey his commands : but their expreſſions to their 
fellow citizens, on their return from the Tower, 


"IS 
* ehed his days, but alſo was forced to oppreſ3 
and tax his people, that he might have ſufficient 
* to gratify his expences; and fince the death of 
the ſaid king, he hath lived in a continual in- 
6; continency with the ſaid Shore's wife; and lay 
c 
6. _— before his death; ſo that it was no mar- 

vel, if his ungracious life brought him to as 

unhappy a death, which he was put to by the 


| © ſpecial command of the king's highneſs, and 


* of his honourable and faithful council, both 
for his own demerits, being ſo openly taken in 
his intended treaſon ; and alſo, leſt any delay 
of his execution might have encouraged other 
*© miſchievous perſons, who were engaged in the 
conſpiracy with him to make an inſurrection for 


and as effectually prevented, was the only 
means under God's providence to preſerve the 
whole realm in peace and quietneſs.“ 


As this ſecond attempt to impoſe on the citizen 
met with no better ſucceſs than the former, it be- 


| came neceſſary for Glouceſter, ' in purſuit of his 
| ambitious plan, to have recourſe to other means 
| to engage the Londoners in his favour ; for, with- 


out their: aſſiſtance, he apprehended it would be 


1mpoſſible-to aſcend the throne. 


Tereupon the duke made Sir Edmund Shaw, 
Lord-mayor of London, a privy-counſellor; by 
which means he gained the intereſt of Dr. Shaw, 
an eloquent and popular preacher, and brother ro 


| the Lord-mayor ; who undertook to preach a ſet 


did not exhibit all that ſatisfaction with the duke's | 


behaviour, which he hoped and expefted. _ 
Gloucefter ſoon perceived that his ſtratagem 
had not produced the deſired effect; whereupon 


he ſent a herald at arms into the city, who, at all 


the uſual places made a proclamation to the effect 
following. 1 


* That the lord Haſtings, with divers other 
wicked conſpirators, had traiterouſly contrived 
the ſame day to have ſlain the protector and 
duke of Buckingham fitting in council, with a 
purpoſe and deſign to take upon him the go- 
vernment of the king and kingdom, and rule 
all things at his pleaſure, hoping that, when 
they were dead, they ſhould meet no oppoſition 
in their deſigns : and in how miſerable a con- 
dition this nation had been, if God had left 
* them in his hands, appeared from the former 
actions of the ſaid lord, who, being ſo ill a 


cc 
cc 
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* he it was, that by his ill advice enticed the 


king's father to many things much redounding 
to his diſhonour, and the univerſal damage and 
detriment of the realm, leading him into de- 
bauchery by his exemplary wickedneſs, and pro- 
curing lewd and ungracious perſons to gratify 
his luſts, and particularly Shores wife, who was 
one of his ſecret council in this treaſon ; by 


which lewd living the faid king not only ſhort- 


12 


man, could not make a good governor ; for 


mon on the following Sunday, at St. Paul's 
croſs, in ſupport of the protector's right to the 
crown. Ren 

The doctor's text, taken from the Wiſdom of 
Solomon, was, ** baſtard ſlips ſhall take no deep 
„ root;” and in the courſe of his ſermon he al- 


| ledged, that the late king having promiſed mar- 


rage to the lady Elizabeth Lucy, and had a child 
by her, ſhe was his wife in the ſight of God; and 


of conſequence, that the children he had by his 
| 22 were a ſpurious and baſtard iſſue; ſo that 


happineſs could be expected to this kingdom, 
under the reigm of Edward V. 


- He then proceeded to accuſe the mother of 
Edward IV. of adultery ; ſo that neither the late 


king nor the duke of Clarence, brother to Glou- 
ceſter nor their deſcendants had any juſt title to 
the crown. ; 

This artful preacher then raiſed his voice, and 
ſaid, but my lord protector, that noble prince, 
the pattern of all virtue and heroic actions, 
« carries in his air, in his mein, and in his ſoul, 
* the perfe&t image of his illuſtrious father 
great duke of Tork?“ | 

This unmeaning heap of abufe and panegyric, 
both equally „ Beam not producing the effect 
which had been expected from it; orders were 
ſent to the Lord- mayor, to ſummons the aldermen 
and citizens to meet at Guildhall, where the duke 
of Buckingham with ſeveral of the nobility, at- 
tended; and the duke, aſcending the huſtings, 
addreſſed himſelf to the citizens in the following 
artful ſpeech. 


Gentlemen, out of the zeal and ſincere af- 
| Th fection 


nightly with her, and particularly the very 


his deliverance, which being wiſely foreſeen; 


r — -- 
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fection we have for your perſons and intereſts, 
we are come to acquaint you with a matter of 
high importance, equally pleaſing to God and 
profitable to the commonwealth, and to none 
more than to you the citizens of this famous 
and honourable city : for the very thing which 
we believe you have a long time wanted and 
wiſhed for; what you would have purchaſed at 
a great rate, and gone far to fetch, we are 
come hither to bring you, without any labour 
trouble, coſt, or peril to you. And what can 
this be but your own ſafety, the peace of your 
wives and daughters, the ſecurity of your goods 
and eſtates, which were all in danger until now? 
who of you could call what he had his own ? 
there were ſo many ſnares laid to deceive you 
ſo many fines and forfeitures, taxes and impo- 
ſitions, of which there was no end, and often 
no neceſſity: or, if there was, it was occaſioned 
by riots, and unreaſonable waſte, rather than 
a juſt and lawful charge for defence or honour 
of the ſtate : your beſt citizens were plundered, 
and their wealth ſquandered by profuſe favour- 
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« not do; but, under the plauſible name of bene- 


volence, your goods were taken from you by 
the commiſſioners againſt your will ; as if by 
&« that name was underſtood, that 2 man 
« ſhould pay, not what he pleaſed, but what the 
« king would have him, who never was mo- 
&« derxate in his demands, always exorbitant, turn- 
© ing forfeitures into fines, fines into ranſoms, 
« {mall offences into miſpriſon of treaſon, and 
* miſpriſon into treaſon itſelf. We need not give 
« you examples of it: Burdet's caſe will neyer be 
% forgot, who, for a word ſpoken in haſte, was 
« cruelly beheaded. Did not judge Markham re- 
e ſign his office, rather than 25 his bre- 
« thren in paſſing that illegal ſentence on that 
% honeſt man? were you not all witneſſes of the 
« barbarons treatment one of your on body, 
« the worlhipful alderman Cook, met with? and 


cc 
cc 


« yourſelves know too well how many inſtances 


« of this kind I might name among you. 
„King Edward gaining the crown by conqueſt, 
&« all that were any ways related to thoſe that were 
« his enemies lay under the charge of treaſon. 
Thus half of the kingdom became at once trai- 
„ tors; for half of the kingdom were either 
& friends to king Henry, or relations or friends 
* to ſome that were ſo. 
© invaders is terrible and deſtructise to a nation, 
c yet civil diſſentions are much more fatal, and 
© to be dreaded; with which his reign was more 
* diſturbed than the reigns of all his prececeſ- 
« ſors. But he is dead and gone; and God for- 
« pive his foul! Ir coſt the people more blood 
* and treaſure to get the crown for this prince 
* than it had done to conquer France twice. 
« Half of the nobility of the kingdom loſt their 
lives or eſtates in the quarrel z and, when the 
« diſpute was over, the peace that followed was 
„ not much ſafer than the war: every rich and 
landed man was in danger; for whom could he 
« truſt that diſtruſted his own brother ? whom 
„ ſpare, that killed his own brother? or who 
could perfectly love him, whom his own brother 
& could not love? we ſhall, in honour to the 


memory of one that was our ſovereign, furbear | 


ites : fifreenths and the uſual ſubſidies would 


Though open war with 


| 
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doctor alledged of her fami 
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to mention, who were the perſons, on which 
he was ſo laviſh of his favours: only it is well 
known that thoſe that deſerved them moſt had 
the leaſt of them. Was not Shore's wife his 
chief miniſter ? was there not more court made 
to her than all the lords of England, except 
thoſe that were the ſtrumpet's favourites? who, 
poor woman l was herſelf chaſte, and of good 
reputation, till he deluded her' to his luſt, and 
tempted her from her huſband, an honeſt ſub- 
ſtantial young man, whom you all know. In- 
deed, I am aſhamed to ſay it, the king's appe- 
tite in that point was inſatiable and intolerable, 
No woman could eſcape him : young or old, 
rich or poor, wife or virgin, all fell victims to 
his luſt : by which means the moſt honourable 
houſes were defiled, and the moſt honourable 
families were corrupted. 


« You of this renowned city ſuffered moſt : 
you, who deſerved moſt from him, for your 
readineſs to ſerve the houſe of York with your 
lives and fortunes ; which tho? he ill requited, 
there is of that houſe, who, by God's grace, 
ſhall reward you better. I ſhall not enlarge 
on this ſubject: you have heard it from one, 
whom ye will hearken to more, as you ought 
to do: for I am not ſo vain as to think what 
I can ſay will have ſo great authority with you 
as the words of a preacher; a man ſo wiſe and 
ſo pious, that he could. not utter, a thing, in 
the pulpit eſpecially, which he did not firmly 
believe it was his duty to declare. Lou re- 
member, I doubt not, how he ſet forth, laſt 
Sunday, the right of the moſt excellent Richard 
duke of Glouceſter to the crown of this realm : 
for, as he proved to you, the children of king 
Edward IV. were never lawfully begotton, the 
king leaving his lawful wife, the lady Lucy, 
to contract an illegal marriage with the queen. 
My noble lord the protector's reverence to the 
dutcheſs his mother will not permit me to ſay 
any thing further Ponce what the worthy 

tarity wich others 
beſides her own huſband, for fear of offending 
the duke of Glouceſter her own ſon : though, 
for theſe cauſes, the crown of England is de- 
volved to the moſt excellent prince the lord 
protector, as the only lawful begotten ſon 
of the right noble duke of York. This, and 
the conſideration of his many high qualities, 
has prevailed with the lords and commons of 
England, of the northern counties eſpecially, 
who have declared they will not bave a baſtard 
reign over them, to petition that high and 
mighty prince to take on him the ſovereign 
power, for the good of the realm, to which he 
has ſo rightful and lawful a title. We have 


reaſon to fear he will not grant our requeſt; 


being a prince whote wiſdom foreſees the labour, 
both of body and mind, that attends the ſu- 
preme dignity; which is not a place for a child, 
as that wiſe man obſerved, who ſaid, Ye re 


cujus rex puer eſt, i. e. Woe to the realm whoſe 


king is @ child. Wherefore we have . reaſon ta 
bleſs God that the prince, whoſe right is to 
reign over us, is of ſo ripe age, ſo great wiſdom 
and experience, who, though he is unwilling to 
take the government upon himſelf, yet the peti- 

| tion 
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&« tion of the lords and gentle men will meet with || © the matter ſo effectually to him, that we doubt 
« the more favourable acceptance, if you the wor- not it will be much for your advantage. We 
« ſhipful citizens of the metropolis of the king- | © require you to attend us to-morrow, with out 
« dom will join with us in our requeſt z which, for | joint petition to his Grace, as has been already 
« your welfare, we doubt not but you will. How- || «* agreed on between us.” whe 
« ever, I heartily entreat you to do it for the | __ . | 1 n 1 
« common good of the people of England, whom || Buckingham arid the reſt of the noblemen now 
« yuowill oblige by chuſing them ſo good a king, || retired, leaving the citizens in the utmoſt dejec- 
« and his majeſty by ſhewing early your reddy.dil- || tion of mind; who, not daring to expreſs in pub- 
« poſitions to his election; in which, my moſt dear ¶ lie their diſapprobation of this day's tranſactions, 
40 13 I require you, in the name of myſelf {| retired to their reſpective habitations, to vent 
« and theſe lords, to ſhew us plainly your minds || their griefs in private. 5 
« and intentions.“ 6 However, the Lord- mayor, Sir Edmund Shaw, 
| prevailed on the aldermen, and ſeveral of the 
common=-council, to attend him, on the followin 
amazement at this ſpeech, that they remained en- day, at Baynard's caſtle, where the duke of Glou- 
tirely ſilent, as totally unable to expreſs their ab- |} celter then reſided; and there they found the 
korrence at the injuſtice and abſurdity of the — of Buckingham, and ſeveral of the nobi- 
ropoſal. IVA ity. 1 | 
* Herevpon Buckingham addrefſed himſelf to 4 new farce was now ated. The duke of 
the mayor, enquiring the cauſe of their profound |} Buckingham ſent in a meſſenger to acquaint the 
ſilence; to which the mayor anfwered, .thar, || protector, that a great number of the nobility 
perhaps the citizens did not underftand his e: || and citizens defired an audience, on an affair of 
on which the duke repeated the ſubſtance ef what | the utmoſt importance. ef 55 
he had ſaid, and enforced it with all che powers | Glouceſter appeared to be averſe to their ad- 
of his argtorye 5 hin wh ain” | mittance z upon which Buckingham hinted to the 
But this ſecond effort making no deeper im- || mayor and citizens, that the protector was totally 
preſſion on their minds than. the firſt, the recorder || ignorant of their deſign, nor knew any of what 
was directed to addreſs the aſſembly an the ſame || had paſſed at Guildhall. | | 
ſubject: which he at length undertook, though | It was now determined to ſend in another meſ- 
with great reluQtance pany only the ſub- || ſenger, who, in the. moſt carneſt and humble 
ſtance of what the duke had ſaid, without adding manner entreated the protector to grant the deſired 
a ſingle word in favour of the protector. audience, with which, with great apparent diffi- 
Upon this Buckingham, having obſerved to | dence, he at length complied. 
the mayor that the were amazingly obſti- The company being introduced, the duke of 
nate, once More eſſed the citizens, in the || Buckingham, in the name of himſelf and the 
following words, | - | company, apologized for. the. intruſion, in the 
TD moſt humble manner, and after enumerating the 
„Dear friends, we came to acquaint you || grievances of the people, begged the protector 
« with @ thing which we needed not have || to aſſume the reins of government, as the onl 
done, had it not been for the affection we || method to ſecure the public welfare. . 
e bear you. The lords and commons could Richard, with a degree of hypocriſy that would 
„have determined the matter without you, be aſtoniſhing in any other character than his own, 
„ but would gladly have you join with us, || anſwered, + That, though he knew the things 
* which is for your honour and profit, though || © he alledged to be true, yet he loved king 
« you do not {ee it, or conlider it: We re- || ward and his children above any crown what- 
*« quire you therefore to give your anſwer one || ** foever ; and therefore could not grant their 
% way or another, whether you are willing, as || © requeſt : however he pardoned: their petition, 
the lords are, to have the moſt excellent prince || and thanked them for their love; but deſired 
the lord protector to be your king, or not?” them to be obedient to the prince under whom 
* himſelf and they lived at that time; and whom 
he would adviſc to the beſt of his capacity, as 
he had already done, to the ſatisfaction of all 
* — 8 5 | 
The duke of Buckingham affeRing to receive 
this anſwer with the utmoſt diſſatisfaction, aſked 
| 41 the protector pardon for what he had farther to 
Buckingham inſtantly ſeized this opportunity || offer, but declared, That they were all agreed 
of making his acknowledgements ; and, as if this || © not to have any of king Edward's line to reign 
teſtimony of approbation had been general, ad- | over them ; that they were gone too far to go 
dreſſed the aſſembly as follows. | e hack; for which reaſon, if his grace would be 
mt Hg ie FR oy” « pleaſed to take the crown upon him, they hum- 
„ *Tis a goodly and joyful cry, to hear every || bly beſeeched him to do it; or, if he would 
„man with one voice agree to it, and nobody || © give them a reſolute anſwer to the contrary, 
* ſay no. Since therefore, dear friends, we ſee || which they ſhould be loth to hear, they muſt 
** you are all, as one man, inclined to have this || and would look out ſome other. perfon that 
noble prince to be your king, we. ſhall report V © would accept of their propoſal.” 


- 


: 
* 


The citizens were ſtruck with ſuch horror and 


| 

| 
This ſhort addreſs produced almoſt a general 
murmur through the aſſembly ; but a few ſer- 

vants of the protector and the duke of Bucking- | 
ham, having aſſembled a number of apprentices 
and other rabble, they crouded into the hall, threw 
up their hats in the air, and cried, out, King 

Richard! King Richard!“ | 


Thus 
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« Since we perceive. that the whole realm is 
* bent upon it, not to have king Edward's chil- 


.<< dren to govern over them, of which we are 


<< ſorry; and knowing that the crown can belong 
* to no man ſo juſtly as to ourſelf, the right heir, 
« lawfully begotten of the body of our moſt dear 


« father Richard, late duke of York; to which title 
„ js now joined your election, the nobles and 


commons of this realm, which we, of all titles 
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Thus urged, the artful duke, as in obedience 
to the general wiſh of the people, - complied 
with their demands in the following terms: 


* poſſible, take for the moſt effectual; we are 
content, and agree favourably to receive your 
«« petition and requeſt, and, according to the 
„ ſame, take upon us the royal eſtate, prehemi- 
* nence, and kingdoms of the two noble realms 
of England and France; the one, from this 
* day forward, by us and our heirs, to rule, 
* govern and defend; the other, by God's grace 
* and your good help, to get again, ſubdue, and 
“ eſtabliſh for ever in due obedience to this realm 
of England; and we aſk of God to live no 
longer than we intend to procure its advance- 
ment.“ g | 


flain at the battle of Boſworth. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


The young princes murdered in the Tower. Coronation of Richard III. 2 of tbe citizens 
claim of the office of chief butler. The earl of Richmond invades Eng 
King Henry 


. King Richard 


VII. enters into London, The fweating 


fickneſs. The croſs in Cheapfide finiſhed. A mercenary; att of common council. Henry and 
his queen enter into London, after the defeat of Simnel the wr or. Penalty on killing 


beaſts in London. The Flemiſh merchants baniſhed the city. 


Heir conſpiracy and puniſb- 


ment. The king entertains the Lord- mayor, aldermen, and citizens.” Laws to pumſh per- 
jury in jurors. The artillery-ground formed from a part of Bunbill-fields. . Remarkable 


plenty of corn. 


thus uſurped the throne, , prevailed on 
| Sir James Tyrrell .to murder the young 
king, and his brother, the duke of York, by 
ſmothering them between two beds, in the Tower 
of London. Se | 
Oa the ſixth day of July, 1483, Richard, ac- 
companied by his queen, rode through the city 
in great ſtate, to Weſtminſter, where they were 
crowned in a very ſolemn manner : but it appears 
that this monarch had bur little confidence in the 
affections of his new ſubjects; for he previouſly 
ſent for five thouſand men, from the north of 
England, to protect him againſt any accident 
that might happen at the coronation. An 57 
Previous to the coronation of Richard III. the 
citizens of London claimed the office of chief 
butler, in the following terms; from whence it 
ſcems probable that the citizens of Wincheſter 


Ran ms duke of Glouceſter having 


had renewed their claim to that office, which they 
had made at the commencement of ſeveral pre- 


ceding reigns. 


To the Right High and Mighty Prince the Duke of 
Norfolk, Seneſchal of England. 


cShewen unto your good and gracious lord- 
„ ſhip, the mair and citezeins of the citee of 
London, that where, after the liberty and com- 
mendable cuſtomes of the ſaid citee, of time 
“ that no man's mind is to the contrary, uſed, 
c enjoyed, and accuſtomed, the mair of the 


© ſame citee for the time being, by reaſon of the | 


Twenty thouſand perſons deſtroyed by 
and queen retire to Calais. Kitchens firſt built at Guildball. 
time attend the mayor to the water ſide on horſeback. . 


£ 


the plague, to avoid which, the king 
The aldermen, for the firſt 


e office of mairalty of the ſaid citee, in his own 
* me oweth of right and duty to ſerve the 
yng our ſouvereigne lord in the day of his 
4 ful noble coronation, in ſuch place as it ſhall 
<« pleaſe his highneſs to take his ſpices, and 
<« the ſame cup, with the kevering belonging 
„ thereunto, and a layer [ewer] of gold, the 
* ſaid mair to have, and with him to bear away 
“ at the time of his departing, for his fee and 
* reward. | WOW wg 
„And alſo that divers other citezeins, that 
© by the ſaid mair and citee ſhal thereto be 
named and choſen, owen of right by the ſame 
* cuſtom, at the ſame day to ſerve in the office 
of butlerſhip, in helping of the chief butler of 
England, to the lords and eſtates that ſhall 
c be at the ſaid coronation, as well at the table 
* in the hall at meat, as after meat in the 
„chamber. 
<« RBeſeeching your ſaid lordſhip, that Edmund 
„ Shaa, now mair, and other citezeins of the 
©« citee aforeſaid, to the ſaid office and fer- 
„ vice now choſen, whoſe names, in a ſce- 
* dule hereunto annexed, be ſpecified, may be 
« admitted to do the ſame ſervice, as their 
<<. predeceſſors mairs and citezeins of the ſaid 
« er in, caſe ſemblable, have uſed in days 
«© Pall, ve IOC FLAGS 2 | : 
„ Alſo the ſaid mair and citezeins praying, 
< that they may fit, in the day of the ſaid 
« coronation, at the table next the cupboard, 
of the left ſide of the hall, lykes as of late 
* tyme it hath been uſed and accuſtomed a 
ier 8 gan 
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« and that the fad mair may have and enjoy || 


« the ſaid fee and reward, according to the | the famous impoſtor, who perſonated the ear 


6c dotic? * 


In the year 1485, the earl of Richmond, who 
had been invited from his exile to invade Eng- 
land, in order to dethrone Richard, marched with 
his army from Wales towards London; upon 
which Richard gave immediate orders for the re- 


pair of the Tower of London, and immediately of which were covered with new gravel on the 


occaſion; and paſſing through the ſeveral Hvery 
| compatnes, dreſſed in their f 
t a furious bat- 


marched to meet his opponent. 

The armies came to an e 
worth, in Leiceſterſhire, and, a . 
tle of near two hours, Richard WN ſlain, and his 
crown, which he had worn during the fight, — 
found among the ſpoils of the field, was pla 
on the head of the earl of Richmond, who was 
ſaluted as king by the whole army. : 

Richmond, who was now acknowledged king 
by the name of Henty VII. immediately fer out 
for London, which he entered on the twenty-fe- 
venth of Auguſt d 
tions of the people, who conſidered him as their 
deliverer from the moſt cruel of tyrants, that 
perhaps ever diſgraced the annals of any king- 
d 


agement at Boſ- 


6 


| 


| 1as's ſhambles ; (now 


| ther with the nokious vapoutrs ariſiag from the 
the ſhouts and acclama- } ZH * 


- _ — 


om. . 
The new king, attended by the Lord - mayor 


and aldermen in ſcarlet robes, and a great num- 
ber of citizens in violet colour d gowns, proceed - 


ed ditectly to St. Paul's church, where he offered 


vp the ſtandard he had taken in battle, and when | 
divine ſervice was ended, he repaired to the palace 
of the biſhop of London; where, m a few days | 


he aſſembled a council of all rhe nobility and 
gentry then in London, and ſolemnly renewed the 
oath he had formerly taken to marry the princeſs 
Elizabeth. 


A moſt dreadful, and hitherto unheard of diſ- 


don, and ſome other parts of the kingdom. It 
was a kind of malignant fever, called the ſweat- 
ing ſickneſs, and carried off thoſe who were at- 


| 


| 


jeftics went to St. Pays Carhedrat, where 
Deum was ſoleminly fung, on occaſion of the late 


chant adventurers became great ſufferers 


13h 
In the year abovementioned, Lambert Simnel, 
of Warwick, having been defeated at Stoke, near 


Newark, the king and queen returned towards 
London; and on their arrival at Hornſey-park, 


were met by che mayor, alder men, and principal 


citizens, mounted on fine horfes, and richly artf- 
1 . 


ſed in an elegant uniform, 
In this manner they entered the city, the ſtreets 


ormalities, their ma- 
where Te 
vioctory. Wy 1 
About this period the inhabitants of St. Gre- 
gory and St. Faith, having made 9 of the 
horrid ſtench ariſing from the blood and ordure 
running through the ſaid patiſhes from St. Nicho- 
ewgate-market z) t6ge- 


ſcalding of ſwinez the parliament, to rermed 

ſuch prievances for the Pers ; paſſed an . 4 
which it was ordained that no butcher ſhould 
«« preſume to kill any beaft within the walls of 
* London, upon the penalty of one ſhilling for 
<< every ox arid cow fo killed, and eight-pence for 


„every beaſt," 1 
ing, from ſome political cauſe, 


The king hav 
conceived an infuperable averſion to the Flemiſh 
nation, baniſhed all the merchants of that coun- 
try from the city of London, and prohibited all 
intercourſe with that people. 

The anſeatic nierchants, taking advantage of 
this circumſtance, imported large quantities of 
merchandize from Flanders, and the Engliſh mer- 
by be- 


| ing deprived of the principal part of their cam- 
temper broke out this year, in the city of Lon- mere with the Flemiſh merchants. 


tacked with it in twenty-four hours; but thoſe | 


who ſurvived that time generally recovered. 


In the year 1486, the croſs at. the weſt end of 


Cheapſide, (then called the Weſtcheap) was com- 
pleated and moſt curiouſly embelliſned at the ex- 
nce of a number of the citizens, among whom 
John Fiſher, a mercer, contributed no leſs than 
fix hundred marks. | | | 
In the following year the court of common- 
council paſſed an act, whereby the citizens were 


enjoined, on the penalty of one hundred pounds, I} entertained the 


* not to carry any goods or merchatidize to any 
fair or . within the kingdom, for the term 
of ſeven years.“ 
This act was ſo unreaſonable in itfelf, and g 
fuch offence to the legiſlature, that it was re- 
pealed by an act of '/parltametit paſſed in the fol- 
lowing year, which empowered the citizens to 


carry on their commerce as uſual, to the ſeveral | 


parts of the kingdom: and a penalty of forty 
pounds was laid 90 any perſon who ſhould pre- 
ſume to 
trade. 


* , 
Wor, 5 
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moleſt any of the citizens in their ſaid | 


Theſe circumſtances ſo highly incenſed the 
Flemings, that they entered into a conſpiracy a- 


Eainſt the anſeatie merchants; and being joined 


by the populace, broke open and plundered their 
hall, fituared where the Steel-yard now ſtands, 
near Thames-ſtreet. ; 

However, a great number of armed citizens 
coming acroſs the Thames to the aſfiſtance of the 
merchants, ſeveral of the conſpirators wete taken, 


and committed to the Tower; and after a long 


For the particular's concerning this extraordinary per- | 


12 


| where, after dinner, Ral 


impriſonment ſome 
charged. | | | 
On twelfth day, in the year 1494, the klug 
e Lord-mayor, aldertien, and o- 
thers of the principal citizens, at Weſtminſter; 
h Auſtrey, the mayor 
was dubbed knight; and in the evenin ſeveral 
kinds of divertiſement were exhibited in th 
great hall, which was hung with tapeſtry ar 
aged on each fide. CO LO i On 
The morning fotlowſng the king, queen, ati 
divers of the nobility, being ſcared at a ſtone ta- 
table, the king and queen's meſſes, conſiſting of 
fixcy diſhe&each, were ſerved up by ſixty Knights 
and eſquires ; che mayor was allo ſerved wir 


were hatiged, and others dif- 
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wines, and the citizens were ſo well pleaſed with 


their entertainment, that they did not get to Lon- 


don till the break of the next day. 

Notwithſtanding the care which formerly had 
been taken to prevent improper perſons from be- 
ing impannelled on juries, it was found neceſſary 
in the eleventh year of Henry's reign to enact 
as follows: 


« That, for the future, no perſon or perſons 
© be impannelled, or ſworn into any jury or in- 
« queſt in any the city courts, unleſs he be 


* worth forty marks; and if the cauſe to be tried 


„ amount to that ſum, then no perſon to be ad- 
* mitted a juror worth leſs than 100 marks: and 
<* that every perſon, ſo qualified, refuſing to ſerve 
e as a juryman, for the firſt default to forfeit is. 


« the ſecond 25. and every one after, to double 


* the ſum. That when upon trial it ſhall be 
« found, that a petty jury have brought in an 
« unjuſt verdict, then every member of the ſame 


« to forfeit 201. or more, according to the diſ- 


e cretion of the court of Lord-mayor and al- 
©* derman, and to ſuffer ſix months impriſonment, 


„ or leſs, at the diſcretion of the ſaid mayor, 


c and aldermen, without bail or main prize, and 


« for ever after to be rendered incapable of ſerv- 


„ ing in any jury. And further, if upon en- 
& quiry, it ſhould be found, that any juror has 
taken money as a bribe, or other reward, or 
e promiſe of reward, to favour either plaintiff or 
« defendant in the cauſe to be tried by him, that 
« then, and in every ſuch caſe, the perſon ſo of- 
« fending to forfeit and pay to the party by him 


G 


The chapel of Henry VII. in Weſtminſter Abbey founded. A particular account of the Monu- 
ments and other curioſities in that noble pile of Antiquity. | bak, 


Virgin Mary, and a tavern, both which were 
ſituated at the eaſt-end of Weſtminſter-abbey, 
were taken down, by the order of Henry VII. 
and on the ground where they ſtood was erected 
the chapel, which is known by the name of 


| ken 1502, a chapel dedicated to the 


Henry VIIch's chapel to this day. 


In this place, as the mot proper for its intro- 
duction, we ſhall give aclear and accurate account 
of every intereſting particular relative to, and 
every curioſity in the abbey church of Sr. Peter, 


- Weſtminſter, of which the chapel of Henry VII. 


now forms a part. | 
There are ſo many miraculous ſtories related of 


the foundation of this abbey, in the legends of 
' monkiſh writers, that by this enlightened age the 


bare recital would hardly be excuſed: all that 
can with truth be ſaid, amounts only to this, that 
Sebert, king of the Eaſt-ſaxons, who died in 
616, being by Auſtin's preaching, and his uncle 
Ethelbert's example, converted to chriſtianity, 
threw down the temple of -Apollo, -weſt of Lon- 


don, and there moſt deyoutly erected a church, 


e thus injured, ten times the value of ſuch ſum 
* or reward by him taken, and alſo to ſuffer im- 
e priſonment, as already mentioned; and beſides, 
to be diſabled for ever from ſerving in that 
capacity: and that every perſon. or perſons 
% guilty of bribing any juror, ſhall likewiſe for- 
« feit ten times the value given, and ſuffer im- 
“ priſonment as aforeſaid.” 

A parcel of grounds, - conſiſting of gardens, 
orchards, &c. ſituate on the north ſide of Chiſ- 
well Street, and called by the name of Bunhill. 
fields, was in the year 1498, converted into a 
ſpacious field, for the uſe of the London archers, 
which is now known by the name of the Artillery 
Ground. 101 

In the year 1502; the city entertainments 
which till that time had been given at Grocer's- 
hall, were ordered by the Lord-mayor to be, in 
future, held at Guildhall, to which end kitchens 
were built at the latter place, by a ſubſcription of 
the ſeveral companies, where ſeveral of the al- 
dermen and principal citizens were entertained 
with an elegant feaſt. 

It was in this year, too, that the aldermen firſt 
accompanied the mayor to the water- ſide when he 
took barge for Weſtminſter, _ | 

The marriage of the princeſs margaret, by 
proxy to James IV. of Scotland was publiſhed 
on the twenty-fafth of January at St. Paul's-ccols, 
on which account the citizens made bonfires, il- 
luminated their houſes, and gave every poſlible 
teſtimony of the high ſatisfaction wich which 
they received the news. 


which he dedicated to the honour 'of St. Peter, 
prince of the apoſtles, and appointed Melitus, 
then biſhop of London, to conlecrate it accord- 
ingly. Ranulphus, indeed, does not particularly 
mention Sebert, but has theſe remarkable words, 
that ſome one, at the inſtigation of Ethelbert, 
* built a church to the honour of St. Peter in 
the welt part of the city of London, in a place 
e called Thorney, which fignifies an iſland of 
* thorns, but is now called Weſtminſter.” _ ; 
Fleet, a monk ĩſh writer, ſpeaks of the city of 
London, as worſhipping Diana, and the ſuburbs 
of Thorney, as offering incenſe to Apollo; fo 
that it ſeems clear almoſt to demonſtration, that 
this church had the ruins of a Pagan temple, for 
its foundation. Ws : 
We are not ignorant that Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 
whoſe opinion is by no means to be contemned, re- 
Jes as fabulous the notion of a temple to Apollo 
in Thorney iſland, and the rather, becauſe it is faid 
to be deſtroyed by an earthquake in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, in order to make way for a chriſ- 
a | | tian 
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tian church to be erected by king Lucius upon 
its ruins. Sir Chriſtopher to ſtrengthen his opi- 
nion, declares, that when he was employed to ſur- 
vey Weſtminſter-abbey; though he examined 
both the walls and ornaments about it with the 
niceſt care, yet he could neither diſcover the leaſt 
fragment of cornice or capital, to indicate the 
handy work of a Roman builder, which. he thinks 
he muſt undoubtedly have done; had the fact been 
true; as earthquakes break few ſtones, though 
they overturn edifices. | 
For the ſame and other reaſons mentioned in 


| 


their place, he diſbelieves the founding of St. | 


Paul's upon the ruins of a temple of Diana; yet 


till his time both theſe facts were credited by the 


moſt learned antiquarians our nation ever pro- 
duced, and reported by them upon the fulleſt 
evidence the nature of the ſubject would admit; 
evidence, we think, that added to one circum- 
ſtance; which they have omitted, carries convic- 
tion along with it; namely, that the Pagans muſt 
certainly have had temples in both theſe cities, 
and that the above places, and no other, — 
marked by tradition for the ſcites of them, no diſ- 


— —— ——— — — OO — — 


coveries have yet been made during a courſe of 


1700 years, in any other places, of the remains 
of any ſuch edifices. 

The dedication of this ancient abbey is a mat- 
ter as uncertain as the foundation of it; the church 
hiſtorians will have it miraculous, and none but 
St. Peter himſelf, though dead 500 years before, 
muſt be admitted to that honour. 

The king, as has been. hinted, had ordered 
Mellicus to perform the ceremony, bur St. Peter, 
as the legend ſays, was beforehand with him ; for 


over- night he called upon Edricus, a fiſherman, | 


and defired to be ferry'd over to Thorney, which 
happened to be then flooded: round by the heavy 
rains that had lately fallen: the fiſherman obeyed, 
and the apoſtle (having conſecrated the church 
amidft a grand chorus of heavenly muſic, and a 


lorious appearance of burning lights, of which | 
eye-witneſs) on 


dricus was both an ear and an 
his return diſcovered himſelf, and bid the fiſher- 
man tell Mellitus what he had heard and ſeen ; 
giving, at the ſame time, to Edricus, a ſpecimen 
of his divine miſſion, by a miraculous draught ob 
ſalmon, of which kind of fiſh when in ſeaſon, 
the apoſtle aſſured him, none of his occupation 
ſhould ever want, provided they honeſtly made 
an offering of the tenth fiſh to the uſe of the 
newly conſecrated church; which cuſtom we find 
continued for more than 400 years after. | 

We ſhould hardly have ventured to inſert this 
Rory, but that it is in part confirmed, or at leaſt 
believed, by two royal charters; the firſt, of kin 
Edgar, who ſpeaking of it fays, -** this churc 
Vas dedicated by no leſs than St. Peter, the 


139 
at preſent ; for at firſt; only that part of it was 
built which forms the eaſt- angle. "ny 

The next who enlarged and repaired the church 
of Sebert's foundation, was Offa, the great king 
of Mercia; for Sebert's ſons relapſing into paga- 
niſm, it had been long neglected, and was in a 
very ruinated ſtate. ih Who's 

When it was almoſt ruined by the incurſions of 
the Danes, Edgar was the firſt who revived its 
dying luſtre, by two charters in its favour; which 
were afterwards confirmed and enlarged by Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, the old church was. pulled 
down, and a moſt magnificent one for that age 
erected in the room of it, in the form of a hs 


- which afterwards became a pattern for that kind 


of building. When he had ſo done, he then 
granted a charter of his own, wherein he recites 
the account of St. Peter's conſecration, as has been 
ſaid z irs deſtruction by the Danes, the grants and 
privileges of his predeceſſors, ſuch as Sac and Soc, 
and Sol, Thol and Theam, Intoll and Uttoll, 
and Infrangenthet, Githrich, Hamſoken, Murage, 
and Fenſtall; and adds his own. This laſt char- 
ter was cloſed with folemn imprecations on ſuch 
as ſhould inftinge it, and was ſigned by the king, 
queen, two archbiſhops, ten biſhops, and many 
of the abbots and nobility, at a convention called 
by his majeſty's order, for that purpoſe. 

The next prince who laid his hands to this 
great work, was Henry III. who built a chapel 
to the bleſſed Virgin, then called the new work 
at Weſtminſter, the firſt ſtone whereof he laid 


{ himſelf on the Saturday before his coronation, in 


the year 1220, being the fifth of his reign; but 
about twenty-five years after, finding the walls 
and ſteeple of the church decayed, he pulled 
them down likewiſe, with a deſign to enlarge 
and make the whole more regular, but did not 
live to accompliſh his deſign, which was not com- 
pleared till rwenty-three years after the death of 
this monarch. | 

Sir Chriſtopher Wren, ſays, that this king's 
intention certainly was to make up only the croſs 
to the weſtward, for thus far it is built in a dif- 
ferent manner from the reſt more weſtward, as 
the pillars and ſpandrils of the arches ſhew. The 
work mult therefore, in all probability, have been 
carried on afterwards, during the reigns of the 
three ſucceeding kings, by the at. and ab- 
bots, which, though it proceeded but ſlowly, 
was yet more ſkilfully executed than the former 
part. Indeed, during the tumulcuous and bloody 


| wars between the houſes of York and Lancafter, 


<< prince of apoſtles, to his own honour;“ the | 
other is of Edward the Confeſſor, which is tilt | 


more full, affirming it to be * dedicated by St. 


the roſe of Lancaſter. 


Peter himſelf with the attendance of angels, by | 


** the impreflion of the holy croſs, and the anoint- 
* ment of the holy chriſm.” 0 


As we have, ina great meaſure, ſettled the era | 


of the foundation and dedication of this church, 
It remains only for us to trace by. what ſteps it 


gradually roſe to the grandeur in which it appears | 


| 


little could be expected to be done iti works of 
gentus, but upon the advancement of the Lan- 
caſtrian line to the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 


' throne, Henry the ſeventh reſumed the work very 


early, as appears by the key-ftones of the vault- 
ing of the very firſt bay of building that is ex- 
tended beyond the old plan, being marked with 

About the'year 1502, this prince began that 
ſtately and magnificent ſtructure which, is how 
generally called by his name, by firſt pulling 
down the chapel of Henry III. already-mention- 


ed, and a houſe adjoining, called the White-roſe 
tavern; and then, marking out the foundation, 
on the 24th.of January, 1507, he laid the firſt 

| Kone ; 


| 
| 
| 
l 
| 


weſt window - feeble, and the gable end of the 


Monks a cloiſter, without knowing the principles 
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ſtone : this chapel he dedicated, like the former, 
to the bleſſed Virgin, and deſigning it for a bu- 
rial-place for him and his poſterity, in his will he 
expreſsly enjoins, that none. but the blood royal 
ſhould be permitted to lie therein; and, for the 
health of his ſoul, he procured a bull from pope 
Leo, for uniting to this abbey the collegiate 
church of St. Martin's-le-Grand, and the manor 
of Tykill in Yorkſhire, to maintain a chauntry 
of three monks, who ſhould be prieſts, and two 
Ky brothers ; which we the rather mention, as it 
is but little known how the inhabitants of St. 
Martin's le- Grand came firſt to be connected with 
thoſe of Weſtminſter. The prieſts were to a 
daily maſs for his ſoul, and the fouls of his wife 
and children, for which ſervice, beſides their 
uſual ſalary, they were to be allowed 100 ſhillings 
a year. Before his death, over and above this, 
he is ſaid to have delivered into the hands of the 
Abbot of Weſtminſter goool. for maſſes and 
alms, whereof 10,000 maſſes were to be ſaid for 
him at 6d. each; and between his death and bu- 
rial, 200], to be given in alms. 

No very material alterations have been made 
in the outward ſtructure of this church, ſince 
Henry's death till of late years; when, as it was 
the admiration and grief of all who beheld it, it 
became the object of parliamentary concern, to 
reſcue it from that ruin into which it was falling 
apace, by a thorough reparation at the national 
expence; and though the ravage that was made 
within it by Henry VIII. and the havock without 
and within it, during the unhappy civil commo- 
motions that defaced the ancient beauty of all re- 
ligious houſes in this kingdom, can never be re- 
covered; yet it has lately, by the labour and ſkill 
of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and thoſe that ſucceed- 
ed him, been decorated with ſome new orna- 
ments, and by the addition of two ſtately towers, 
which are thought to exceed in point of work- 
manſhip any part of the ancient building, is now 
rendered more compleat than ever. 

When the old abbey was examined in order to 
its being repaired, Sir Chriſtopher Wren found 
great defects both in the materials and in the work- 
manſhip. The ſtone, which was of the Ryegate 
kind, very eaſy to work, but ſubje& to take in 
water, was decayed four inches deep ; the roof 
was oak, mixed with Normandy cheſnut, badly 
wrought, and not properly ſecured from ſtretch- 
ing, by which the walls were damaged, and ſtill 
rendered worſe by the water in the gutters being 
ill carried off, The four inner pillars of the crols 
he found to be ſwayed inward canſiderably, the 
arches of the ſecond order cracked, the great 


roof over it only weather boards painted, But 
what was worſt of all, a bold and ignorant archi- 
tet having formerly undertaken to build the 


upon which he ought to have proceeded, had 
Joined the new work to the old in ſuch a manner, 
that, by the ſettling of the former, the wall above 
the windows of the latter was forced out ten in- 
ches, ard the ribbs broken, ſo that it was amaz- 
ing it had not quite fallen. This, however, Sir 
Chriſtopher cauſed to be amended inſtantly, and 
made ſtronger and more ſecure than ever the firſt 


builders had left it; the ragged Aſhlar he like- 


wiſe cut away, and inveſted the building, ſo far as 


he lived to finiſh it, with a better ſort of ſtone 
from Burford in Oxfordſhire, which has ſince been 
continued by his ſucceſſors, and now near finiſhed; 
the timber of the roof of the nave, and of the 
croſs, was likewiſe ſubſtantially repaired under his 
direction. The four innermoſt pillars he reſtored 
to their perpendicular, and left a plan for exe&- 
ing a tower and a ſpire that would ſerve rather 
to have ſtrengthened than to have over-loaded 
them. In Short, this great archite& prepared 
and left behind him ported draughts and models 
of all the additional ornaments that he thor 

neceſſary to complete this ſtately building; ſome 
of which, particularly the two lofty towers to the 
weſt, have been ſince erected in a maſterly man- 


ner; but the lofty ſpire, which he ſeems to have 


had moit at heart, has been either thought not 
practicable or not neceſſary. : 

Having thus given an account of the foundation 
and gradual increaſe of this ancient ſtructure, we 
ſhall now proceed to a more particular deſcription 


of it, as well as of what curioſities are (till te- 
maining. t 


A particular DescR1PT10N of the Burt. 


= Here is not perhaps a more venerable frag- 
ment of antiquity in the whole world than 
this noble fabric, which has lately been new coated 
as already hinted, on the outſide, except that 
part of it called Henry VIIth's chapel, which is 
indeed a ſeparate building, and will no doubt be 
repaired by a particular order, when che repara- 
tions of the ancient abbey are compleated. It 


muſt be owned, that by the two ſtately towers 


at the weſt end, lately added, and the great pains 
that have been taken in the coating, to preſerve 
the ancient Gothic grandeur, this church, as to 
its diſtant proſpect, has all the majeſty of its for- 
mer ſtate; yet the beautiful carving and curious 
ſculpture that once adorned it, and upon a nearer 
view uſed to charm the beholder, is now irre- 
trieveably loft; the buttreſſes, once beautifully 
capped with Turrets, made into plain pyramidt- 
cal forms, and topped with free-ſtone ; and the 

ſtatues of our ancient kinds that formerly ſtood 
in nitches near the tops of theſe buttreſſes and at- 
tracked admiration, are for the moſt part re- 
moved, and their broken fragments lodged in the 
roof of Henry VIIth's chapel, where they are 
buried from the public eye for ever. Next the 


towers on the north ſide, ſome of theſe ſtatues are 


ſtill ſtanding; and indeed it is on this ſide that 
you are to take your outward view of the abbey, 
the other ſide being ſoencumbered with buildin 

that even the exact ſituation cannot be diſtinguiſh- 
ed. The form of the chureh is that of a crucifix, 
in which you are to conſider Henry VIIch's chapel 


as no part. The ſouth-ſide anſwered exactly to 
the north in the original plan, by attending to 


which you will be able to form a true judgment 
of the whole. The cloiſters on the ſouth · ſide 
were added for the conveniency of the monks, 


and the contiguous buildings were erected a con- 
fiderable time after. x 51 


In viewing the outſide of this building your at- 
| | tention 
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tention will be principally engaged by the mag- 
nificent portico, leading into the north-croſs, 
which by ſome has been ſtiled the beautiful or So- 
lomon's gate. It ſeems to have been founded by 
Richard II. his arms carved in ſtone being for- 
merly over the door. This portico is of the go- 
thic order, and is extremely beautiful ; and over 
it is a moſt magnificent window of modern de- 
ſign, * but admirably well executed. On the 
ſouth-ſide may be ſeen a window fer up in 1705, 
which is likewiſe very maſterly. Beſides theſe 
there is nothing in theoutward appearance to dwell 
upon except the loftineſs of the roof, to exceed 
in which particular ſeems to have been the emu- 
lation of ancient architects; that of Weſtminſter- 
hall is indeed very high, but that of the abbey 
is a great deal more Jotty. | 
In order to take the moſt advantageous view 
of the inſide, you muſt go in at the weſt door, 
between the towers; and the moment you enter, 
the whole body of the church opens itſelf at once 
to your eye, the pillars dividing the nave from 
the ſide iſles, being ſo curiouſly formed as not to 
obſtruct the ſide openings; nor is your ſight ter- 
minated to the eaſt, but by the fine painted win- 
dow over the portico of Henry VIIth's chapel, 
which antiently (when the altar was low, and the 
gloriouſly adorned ſhrine of Edward the confeſſor 
was included in the profpe&,) muſt have afford- 
ed one of the grandeft fights that ever was be- 
held; ' . 72 : ; | 
The imagination is fortibly ſtruck by the awful 
ſolemnity of the place, cauſed by the loftineſs of 


the roof, and the happy diſpoſition of the lights, | 


and of that noble range of pillars which ſupports 
the whole building. g 01 eee 22062 
It may not be improper to obſerve, that the 
open ſpace: between the rows of pillars is called 
the nave of the church; the incloſed ſpace; the 
| choir z the ſpace between the pillars and the 
walls, the iſles; and the enlarged ſpaces to the 
north and ſouth, the north croſs and ſouth croſs. 
Theſe pillars terminate toward the eaſt by a 
ſweep, thereby encloſing the chapel of: Edward 
the confeſſor in a kind of ſemi-circle, and exclud- 
ing all the other chapels belonging to the abbey, 
of which there are no leſs than ten in number, 
beyond the avenue or walk, by which they are 
ſurrounded. And it is worth your obſervation, 
that as far as to the gates of the choir the pillars 
are filleted with 8 but all beyond with free 
ſtone; from which circumſtance ſome take occa- 
ſion to determine the bounds of the different en- 
largements of this church at different times, but 
we think, with much uncertainty. Anſwerable 
to the middle range of pillars are columns adjoin- 
ing to the walls, which as they riſe ſpring 
into ſemi- arches, and are every where met in acute 
angles by their oppoſites, thereby throwing 'the 
roof into a variety of intaglio's, as the term is, 


at the cloſings and croſſings of the lines. On the 
arches of the pillars are galleries of double co- 


enlightened by a middle tange of windows, over 


2 OA 


—— 
— 


— 
— 


* The draught was mane and finiſhed by Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, and the ſame gentleman's. plans have been alſo uſed 
I2 — Se | 


which are no other than little ornamental carvings' 


lumns, 15 feet wide, covering the fide-ifles, and 


| 
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which there is ari upper range of larger windows 3 
by theſe and the under range, together with the 
four capital windows, facing the N. S. E. and W. 
the whole fabric is ſo admirably enlightened, that 


in che day time you are never dazzled with a glare; 
nor incommoded with darkneſs, in the walls be- 
tween the columns were ſhallow niches, tirched 
about eight or ten feet high, on which the arms 
of the original benefactors were depicted, and 
over them in ſaxon characters, their titles, &c. 
but theſe by the monuments of the dead, being 
placed before them, are almoſt all hid from the 
ſighr. | 2% 

"The next objects truly worth obſetvance, are 
the fine paintings in the great weſt window of 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; Moſes and Aaron; 
and the twelve patriarchs ; the arms of his late 
majeſty, king Sebert, and queen Elizabeth; king 
Edward the confeſſor; and and the late worthy 
dean, doctor Wilcox; biſhop of Rocheſter ; this 
window was ſet up in the'year 1733, arid is very 
curious ; to the left of which, in a leſſer window, 

is a painting of one of our kings (ſuppoſed of 
Richard II.) but the colours being of a water 
blue, no particular face can be diſtinguiſhed. In 
the window, on the other ſide the great window, 
you will ſec a lively repreſentation of Edward the 
confeſſbr in his robes, and under his feet his arms 
painted. Theſe are the moſt perfect of many 
remains of this ancient art, to be ſeen in the dif- 
ferent windows of the abbey. - 
After ſurveying the open parts of this church, 
the next thing to be viewed is the Choir, which 
you can only ſee during the times of divine ſer- 
vice; the grand entrance into which is by a pait 
| of iron gates finely wrought. The floor is paved 
| with the fineſt black and white marble: the an- 
cient ſtalls are covered with gothic acute arches; 
ſupported by fmall pillars of iron; and painted 
purple ; but what you ſhould particularly remark, 
is an ancient painting near the pulpit, of that 
moſt beautiful prince Richard II. ſitting in a chair 
of gold, and dreſſed in à veſt of green flowered 
with gold, having on ſhoes of gold powdered with 
"pearls. This piece is in length fx feet eleven 
inches, and, in breadth three fret ſeven in- 
ches; the lower part much defaced. The next 
thing to be remarked, is the fine altar encloſed 
with a curious balluſtre, within which is a pave- 
ment of Moſaic work, made at the charge of ab- 
bot Ware, and faid to be the moſt beautiful in 
its kind of any in the world. By ſome latin ver- 
ſes it appears, that the ſtones whereof it is com- 
poſed are of porphyry, and that it was laid in the 
year 1272, near 300 years ago. The altar, which 
had formerly ſtood in a chapel at Whitehall, is a 
ſtately and beautiful piece of marble, and was re- 
moved from the ſtores at Hampton- court in the 
year 1707, by order of her late majeſty queen 
Anne, who preſented it to this church. On each 
| ſide the altar are marble doors opening into St. 
| Edward's chapel, where at their coronation, our 
| kings retire to refreſh themſelves. . 
Among the different aſcents to the roof of this 
church, there is one at the weſt corner of the 


' 1 — 


— 


m_ | 


— 


ia making all the other repairs. 


horth 
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north croſs, another at the eaſt corner of the 
ſouth croſs; and over the ſouth weſt tower are 
ſmall chambers ſaid to have been formerly the 
habitation of Bradſhaw, preſident of the rebels 
bloody court, where he ended his days before the. 
reſtoration in deep melancholy and grief. 


Deſcription of HENRX VIIth's Chapel. 


AVING ſaid every thing neceſſary with 
reſpect to the architecture of this ancient 
abbey, it remains ſtill to ſay ſomething of that 
famous building called Henry VIIth's chapel, 
which, as we have already hinted, is undoubtedly 
of much later date than the fabric we have been 
deſcribing. This wonder of the world, as it may 
well be (tiled, is adorned without - with ſixteen 
gothic towers, all beautifully ornamented with 
admirable ingenuity, and jutting from the build. 
ing in different angles. It is ſituated to the eaſt 
of the abbey, to Which it is ſo neatly joined, that 
at a ſuperficial view it appears to be one and the 
ſame building, It is enlightened by a double 
range of windows, that throw the light into ſuch 
a happy diſpoſition, as at once to pleale the eye 
and inſpire reverence, In the towers are niches, 
in which ſtood a number of ſtatues, that for ex- 
preſſion were hardly to be equalled ; but theſe 
were removed. by order of the rump parljament, 
leſt they ſhould tumble upon the heads of ſome. 
of its members. Theſe towers are joined to the 
roof, by arches of the gothic order. i 
From the eaſt end of the abbey you aſcend to 
the inſide, by ſteps of black marble under a 
ſtately portico, which leads to the gates opening 
to the body or nave of the chapel, before you 
enter which you may obſerve a door on each hand, 
opening into the ſide iſles, for it is compoſed of a 
nave and fide iſles, every way anſwering the plan 
of a cathedral. The gates by which you enter 
the nave are well worth your obſervation : they 
are of braſs moſt curiouſly wrought in the manner 
of frame work, having in every other open pan- 
nel a roſe and.portcullis alternately, Being enter- 
ed, your eye will naturally be directed to the loſty 
ceiling, which is wrought with ſuch aſtoniſhing va- 
riety of figures as no deſcription can reach ; the 
Ralls are of brown wainſcot with gothic canopies, 
moſt beautifully carved, as are the ſeats with ſtrange 
devices; more particularly the carving under the 
ſeats, are monſtrous repreſentations of beaſtly ac- 
tions, but ſo ſtrongly expreſſed by the artificer, that 
nothing on wood is now remaining equal to it: 
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dered ; the walls, as well of the nave as of the 


| ſouth iſles, are wrought into the moſt curious 


| gures, fruitage, and foliage 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


imagery imaginable, and contains 120 large ſta. 
tues of patriarchs, ſaints, martyrs, and confeſſors, 
placed an niches, under which are angels ſupport- 
ing imperial crowns, beſides innumerable ſmall 
ones, all of them eſteemed ſo curious, that the 
beſt maſters have travelled from abroad to copy 
them. The windows which are thirteen on each 
ſide above, and as many below, in the north and 
ſouth iſles, beſides the ſpacious eaſt window, jut 
out into the gothic towers, -and were formerly of 
painted or diapered glaſs, having in every pane ' 
a white roſe, the badge of Lancafter, or an H the 
initial letter of the foynder's name, and portcul- 
liſſes, the, badge of the Beaufort's crowned, of 
which there are ſome now remaining. The roof 
is flattiſh, and is ſup d on arches. between the 
nave and the ſide ifles, which turn upon twelve 
ſtately gothic pillars curiouſly adorned with fi- 

. | Ehe length of this 
chapel within is 99 feet, the breadih 66, and the 
height 4. ae (þ TE 


We ſhall now proceed: to. ſuch curiolities in 
Weſtminſter- abbey, as deſetve the reader's no- 
rice, ; N 2. NE 


Deſcriptive account of the Tous and other Mo- 
NUMENTS ig the ſeveral Char. 


T has been already obſerved, that there are 
ten encloſed chapels belonging to Weſtmin- 
ſter-abby, including Henry VIIth's, juſt now de- 
{ſcribed z but as it would be a tedious work to en- 
ter minutely into a deſcription of each, we ſhall 
rather chuſe to go hand in hand with your guides, 
in giving you an account of their contents. 
The following are the names of the ſeverat 
chapels beginning from the ſouth- croſs, and fo 
paſſing round to the north croſs: 1. St. Benedict; 


2. St. Edmund; 3. St. Nicholas; 4. Henry VII. 


. 


| 5. St. Paul; 6. St. John the Baptiſt ; 7. IIlip's 


Chapel; 8. St. John the Evangeliſt; 9. St. 


Michael; and 10. St. Andrew: beſides which, 
| the chapel of Edward the Confeſſor, which, as 


—_— -————— a. 2 — 


has been ſaid, is incloſed in the body of the 
church, ſtands in the center. 


Account of the Tomss in the Chapel of. St. BExx- 
| BS: ;- - 1 Kt | | 


— | | Or 
HERE. is ia St. Benedict's chapel, an an- 
cient tomb of free-ſtone, railed with iron 


the pavement is of black and white marble, done |] on the ſide next the area, having formerly a ca- 
at the charge of Dr. Killigrew, once prebendary || nopy of wood, now quite demoliſhed and broken 


of this abbey, as appears by two inſcriptions, one 
on a plate of braſs infixed 1n the riſe towards the 
founder's tomb; the other cut in the pavement. 
The eaſt view from the entrance preſents you with 
the braſs chapel and tomb of the founder, and 
round it, where the eaſt end forms a ſemi-circle, 
are the chapels of the duke of Buckingham and 
Richmond, and the open ſpaces and windows, 
where is the tomb of Sheffield, duke of Bucking- 
ham, and the effigy of the counteſs of Richmond. 
The ſide- iſles open to the nave at the eaſt end on 
each fideof the founder's tomb; and at the caſt 
end of the ſouth iſle is the royal vault; and of 
the other, the monuments of the princes mur- 


away; on which lies the image of archbiſhop 
Langham, who was firſt a monk, afterwards a 
prior, then an abbot of Weſtminſter, and laſtly 

archbiſhop of Canterbury, There is a Latin 
epitaph round his tomb, ſetting forth, © That he 


} cc wag monk, prior, and abbot of this abbey z 


e afterwards elected biſhop of London; but Ely 
being then alſo vacant, he made choice of that 
<« ſee ; that he was primate and chancellor of 


England; prieſt-cardinal, afterwards biſhop- 


* cardinal of Preneſte; and nuncio from the 


«© pope; and that he died on the feaſt of St. 

« Mary Magdalene, in the year 1376, on whoſe 

% ſoul God have mercy, and grant him the os 
| * 
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« of heaven for the merits of Chriſt,” He was 


made cardinal by pope Urban V. with the title 
of St. Sextus, but was deprived of his archbiſhop- 
rick by king Edward the third, for being pro- 
moted without = ery : a 369 - was _ 

iſhop cardinal of Preneſty, by pope Gregory XI. 
— had the profits aſſigned him of the archdea- 
conries of Taunton and Wells ; founded a houſe 


of Carthuſians at Avignon in Province, at which 


place he was firſt interred, and afterwards remov- 
ed to the chapel of St. Benedict. 

The next object worthy of attention is a moſt 
elegant monument of black and white marble, 
on which are two images in a cumbent poſture, 
repreſenting an ancient nobleman in his robes, 
with his lady. This monument was erected in 
memory of Lyonel Cranfield, earl of Middle- 
ſex, by his relict lady Anne: a tranſlation of the 
latin inſcription on this monument is as follows : 

« Sacred to the memory of Lyonel lord Cran- 


« field, carl of Middleſex, who by that diſoern- 


ing prince king James I. being called to court, 
„ was for his excellent parts bountifully rewarded 
„ both with honours and fortune; being made 
« maſter of the requeſts, and of the wardrobe, 


« preſident of the court of wards and privy 


« counſellor. The new and illuftrious, as well as 


« difficult province of lord treaſurer of Eng- 


« land, he fill'd ; which ſervices, - (how indefa- | 


« tigably he underwent) his titles of knight, 
« baron Cranfield, and laſtly earl of Middleſex, 
« with various other honours, abundantly teſtifiy. 
« From hence envy ſwelling, its utmoſt efforts 
« were exerted to raiſe ſtorms againſt him. Whilſt 
« he boldly ſtanding on his guard, encouraged 
« by the conſciouſneſs of his innocence, was 
« ſhamefully toſſed about; but happily eſcapin 

„% ſhipwreck, in a compoſed winter of life, cal 
* anchor and finiſhed his courſe in a retired lei- 
„ ſure. Here lying concealed, being wearied 
« out firſt, and waſted afterwards, this pilot was 
* rouſed up to undertake a ſafer voyage, and 
% made the port of Heaven. He died the 6th 
« of Auguſt, 1645, aged about ſeventy, he was 
te twice married; by his firſt wife he had three 
„daughters, Elizabeth late counteſs of Mul- 
« grave; Martha, counteſs of Monmouth; and 


« Mary, who died anmarried. By the the ſe- || deſcended from the ancient and honourable fami- 


„ cond, who ſurvived him, he had three ſons and | 


„ two daughters, James, heir to the honour of 
* ear] Middleſex; Lyonel and Edward; Frances, 
* lady Buckhurſt; and Suſannah, who died an 
infant.“ 8 | 

There is another tomb near biſhop Langham's, 
about eighteen inches from the ground, on which 
1s engraved on a braſs plate the figure of an old 
man in a doctor's habit, deſigned for doctor 
William Bill, dean of Weſtminſter, maſter of 


and chief almoner to queen Elizabeth, as appears 
by his inſcription, He died July 5, 1561. On 


a braſs plate are ſome latin verſes, ſetting forth, | 


** that he was a good and learned man, and a 
* friend to thoſe that were ſo; that he was juſt 


and charitable; and that the poor, as well as 


the three colleges over which he preſided, 
* ſuſtained an irreparable loſs by his death.” 


| There is a very fine monument on the caft (on 


„ church, over which he 
| ** years with much applaute ; that he founded 
an hoſpical, and inſtituted a ſchool, at Ruthin, 


the ſpot where St. Benedict's altar. ſtood) compoſ- 
ed of various kinds of marble, to the memory 
of lady Frances, counteſs of Hertford, who is 
here repreſented in her robes in a cumbent poſ- 
ture, with her head reſting on an embroidered 
cuſhion, and her feet on a lion's back. The 
ſculpture of this monument is extremely curious, 
and well worth attention, It ſeems to repreſent 


a ſtately temple, where the enſigns and devices of 


the noble families of Somerſet and Effingham, 
appear to be the chief ornaments. The Latin 
inſcriptions ſet forth, “that ſhe was wife to the 
* noble carl of Hertford, fon to the renowned 
* prince Edward, duke of Somerſet, earl of 
« Hertford, viſcount Beauchamp, and baron Sey- 
* mour: that ſhe was daughter to the noble lord 
William, baron Howard, of Effingham, knight 
of the garter, high admiral to 
and lord chamberlain and privy ſeal to queen 
« Elizabeth, &c. That for her many graces 
„ both of mind and body, ſhe was highly fa» 
« voured by her gracious ſovereign, and dear] 

loved by her noble lord; who, in Anek 


his inviolable affection, conſecrated to her me- 


* mory this monument. She died in the forty» 
fourth year of her age, May 14, 1598.” 
A monument is affixed to the wall, on the 


ſouth ſide of this chapel, to the memory of Dr. 


Gabriel Goodman, who is repreſented in his pro- 
per-habir, and kneeling. The Latin inſcription 
intimates, ©* that he was the fifth dean of this 
preſided for forty 


in Denbighſhire, where he was born; that he 


Was a man of a regular and devout life; and 
that he died in 1 


t, aged 73.” This Dr. 
Goodman was the firſt who raiſed the learned 
Cambden from obſcurity, by defraying the ex- 
pences of ſeveral of his journies in ſearch of an- 
tiquities, and making him ſecond maſter of Weſt- 
minſter ſchool 
There is alſo, on the ſame fide, and under the 
adjoining arch, a neat table monument of white 
marble, to the m of George Sprat, ſecond 
ſon of Dr. Thomas Sprat, biſhop of Rocheſter, 
and dean of Weſtminſter, by his wife Helena, 


ly of the Wolſleys in Staffordſhire, who lies in- 
terred in the chapel of St. Nicholas. He died in 
the year 1608, _ infant only one year old. 

In this chapel, Catherine, daughter to Dr. Dol- 
ben, biſhop of Retheſter, dean of Weſtminſter, 
and afterwards archbiſhop of York, lies interred ; 
as does allo a counteſs of Kildare in Ireland ; 
and Dr. John Spotſwoed, lord archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews, primate and lord chancellor of Scot- 


| land, who departed this life in the year 1640. 
Eaton college, head of Trinity in Cambridge, | 


A monument is affixed in the wall, between 
this chapel and the next, of Moſaic work, the 
ſides in plain pannels, but the top of the table 
wrought in figures, faid to be done with the fame 
kind of ſtones as the floor before the altar, and 
erected for the children of Henry I. and Ed- 


| ward I, Over this tomb is ſomething which 
ſeems to have been a piece of church perſpective, 
but now almoſt defaced. This certainly was once 


a rich and coſtly monument; for in the records 


of 


ueen Mary, 


A 


ö 
\ 

vl 
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of the Tower, there is the king's order for erect- 


Ing ſuch a one in this place, and for allowing | 


maſter Simon de Wells five marks and a half, to 
defray his expences in bringing from the city a 
handſome braſs image to ſet upon his daughter 
Catharine's tomb ; and for paying to Simon de 
Glouceſter, the king's goldſmith, for a filver 
image for the like purpoſe, the ſum of ſeventy 


Marks. 


* 


Of the Tous, & c. in the CHAPEL of 
St. EDMUND, 


HE next curioſity that follows in order is 

the chapel of St. Edmund, at the entrance 

of which, on your left hand, is a monument ſa- 
cred to the memory of John of Eltham, ſecond 
ſon of king Edward II. and fo called from Eltham 
in Kent, the place of his nativity, where our 
Engliſh kings had once a palace. His ſtatue is 
of white alabaſtar, the head encircled in a coronet 
of greater and leſſer leaves, remarkable for its 
being the firſt of the kind; his habit is that of 
an armed knight. , He died in Scotland at the 


age of nineteen, unmarried z; though three dif- 


ferent matches had been propoſed to him ; the 
laſt of which, to Mary daughter of Ferdinand 
king of Spain, he accepted; but lived not to 
conſummate it. 
and coſtly, that the prior and convent demanded 
1001. (a vaſt ſum then) for horſe and armour pre- 
ſent there on the day of his burial. 
ment is by ſome authors ſaid to belong to H. Hol- 
land, duke of Exeter, who in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. loſt his life at ſea. | 


There is at the feet of this a handſome monu- 
ment of white marble, with the following in- 
ſcription. | 

In this chapel lies interred all that was mortal 
of the moſt illuſtrious and moſt benevolent John 
Paul Howard, earl of Stafford, who in 1738 
married Elizabeth, daughter of A. Ewens of the 
county of Somerſet, eſquire, by, Elizabeth his 
wife, eldeſt daughter of John St. Albin, of Al- 
foxton, in the ſame county, eſquire. 


was as truly great and noble 
As his high deſcent: 
Faithful to his God, 
A lover of his country, 
A relation to relations, 
A deteſter of detraction, 
| A friend to mankind : 
Naturally generous and compaſſionate : 
His liberality and his charity to the poor 
were without bounds. 
We therefore piouſly hope that at the laſt day, 
His body will be received in glory-- 
Into the everlaſting tabernacles. 
Being ſnatched away ſuddenly by death, 
Which he had long meditated and expected 
' with conſtancy, 
Ne went to a better life the firſt of April, 1762; 
Having lived ſixty-one years, nine months, and 
ſix days. | 


His heart 


The counteſs dowager, in teſtimony of her great 


Affection and reſpect to her lord's memory, 
Has cauſed this monument to be placed here. 


OY 


This monu- 


11 — 


His funeral was ſo magnificent | 


* 


belonging to the Stafford family, who deſcend by 
ten different marriages from the royal blood of 


England and France, are 
ſcription. 


Invented and ſtained by Robert Chambers; 


placed round this in- 


The next is a ſmall table monument, on which 
lie the figures of William of Windſor, ſixth fon 
of Edward III. who died in his infancy ; and of 
Blanch of the Tower, ſiſter to William, who 
likewiſe died young, having obtained their ſur. 
names from the places of their nativity. What 
is remarkable, they are dreſſed in the habits of 


their time, the boy in a ſhort doublet, of the 


indecency whereof Chaucer's parſon complains; 
the girl in a horned head-dreſs, which Stow fays 
was frightful. 

Againſt the eaſt wall between the monuments 
of lady Frances, dutcheſs of Suffolk, and John 
of Eltham, earl of Cornwall, is a monument 
erected to the memory of Nicholas Monck, pro- 
voſt of Eton, -biſhop of Hereford, and brother 
to George Monck duke of Albemarle, &c. he 
died December, the 11th, 1661, aged fifty: In 
the year 1723, his grandſon Chriſtopher Rawlin- 
ſon, eſquite; of Cark in Lancaſhire, cauſed this 
to be erected. | 

The effigy of lady Frances dutcheſs of Suffolk, 
in her proper robes, lies on an adjoining tomb 
raiſed from the floor, ſhe was daughter of the fa- 
mous Charles Brandon, by Mary the French 


| queen, daughter to Henry VII. and became 
| herſelf dutcheſs of Suffolk, by marrying Henry 


Grey, then marquis of Dorſet, but upon her 
father's deceaſe created duke of Suffolk, and 
afterwards beheaded for being concerned in 
Wyat's attempt for dethroning the bloody queen 
Mary : by the duke ſhe had two davghters, 
lady Jane and Catharine; lady Jane was mar- 
ried to lord Guildford Dudley, ſon to the 
duke of Northumberland, and afterwards pro- 
claimed queen, but not being properly ſup- 
ported, fell a ſacrifice to the reſentment of her 
ſucceſſors, who cut off the heads of her huſband 
and father-in-law, as well as that of her father; 
lady Catharine was more fortunate, and married 
firſt lord Herbert, ſon to the earl of Pembroke, 


| and afterwards Edward, earl of Hertford.— Being 


now deprived of a huſband and daughter, the 
dutcheſs herſelf fell under the diſpleaſure of the 


| court on account of her religion, and was charg- 


ed with dreſſing a cat in a rochet in ridicule of the 
epiſcopal dignity z this charge was vigorouſly 
proſecuted againſt her by the ſecret direQion of 
Gardiner, biſhop of Winchefter ; who being un- 


der confinement in the Tower in the preceding 


reign, and ſeeing the dutcheſs paſs under his win- 
dow, made her a very courteous reverence: but 
her grace, inſtead of returniag the compliment, 
told him with an air of contempt, © it was well 
< for the lambs, now the wolves were ſhut up;” 
which flight he never forgave : ſo that, not being 
able to forſee the conſequences, ſhe judged it 
moſt prudent privately to retire into the country, 
where ſhe ſoon after married one Adrian Stock, 
elq; and with him lived unknown and unnoticed, 
till the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth to the 5 — 

| when 
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when ſhe again appeared at c6urt, and became a 
reat favourice, infomuch; that the queen; ih re- 


arms of England, viz. a Border Gaubony, Gold 
and Azure; which at her funeral was placed with 
her anceſtors arms in banners, banner rolls, lo- 
zenges, and ſcutcheons; and quartered on the 
monument we are now deſcribing. The time of 


of Bedford) and his ſon Francis by Elizabeth, 


daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, knight and wi- 
gard ſhe was lineally deſcended from Henry VII. | 


diſtinguiſhed her with an augmentation of the | 


her death is no where to be found, but it is cer- | 


tain ſhe died before her ſecond huſband : ——In 


Fox's Martyrology the ſufferings of this great | 
Jady, for che reformed religion, are fully related; 


and, if we may credit what is there ſet down, ſhe 
was once reduced to ſuch miſery, as after wan- 
dering up and down till ſhe was faint, to be 
obliged to lie a long winter's night in a church- 
yard. On her tomb are two inſcriptions ; the firſt 


in latin verſe, deſcribing her virtues and accom- | 


pliſhments, the ſecond in Engliſh, which is little 

more than an account of her ſeveral marriages. 
The next monument to this is a very grand one 

of white marble, repreſenting a youth in Grecian 


armour, fitting on a greek altar; and erected, as 


the latin inſcription ſets forth, to the memory of 
Francis Hollis, by John, earl of Clare, his af- 
flicted father. This brave youth, after —y 
home from making a campaign in Flanders, di 
Auguſt 12th, 1622, in his nineteenth year. The 
following is his epitaph. : 


What ſo thou haſt of nature or of arts, 

Youth, beauty, ſtrength, or what excelling parts 
Of Mind and Body, letters, arms and worth, 
Hiseighteen years, beyond his years, brought forth; 
Then ſtand and read thyſelf within this glaſs, 
How ſoon theſe periſh, and thyſelf may paſs ; 
Man's life is meaſured by the work not days, 
No aged ſloth, but active youth hath praiſe. 


You are next preſented with a white alabaſtar 
of lady Elizabeth Ruſſel, in a ſleeping poſture. 
This lady was daughter to lord Ruſſel ; and is 
faid to have died with a prick of her finger, which 
circumſtance is apt to raiſe pity in the minds of 


the ſpectators; but this ſtory has no other foun- 


dation, than the miſapprehenſion of the ſtatuary's 
deſign ; for having repreſented her as aſleep, and 


dow of Sir Thomas Hoby, knight. He is re- 
preſented in a cumbent poſtute, habited in his 
coronation robes, with his infant ſon at his feet. 
His lady was efteemed the Sappho of her age 
being well verſed in the learned languages, and 
an excellent ; five of the epitaphs on this 
tomb are of her compoſition, of which three are 
in latin, one in greek, and the other in Engliſh; 
which 1s here tranſcribed as a ſpecimeti, the pur- 
port of the others being the ſame: 


Right noble twice, by virtue and by birth, 
Of Heaven lov'd, and honour'd on the Earth; 
His country's hope, his kindred's chief delight, 


| My huſband dear, more than this world's light, 


Death hath me reft. But I from death willtake 
His memory, to whom this tomb I make, 


| John was his name (ah was I) wretch muſt I ſay ; 


Lord Ruſſel once; no my tear-thirſty clay. 


Near this monument there are two others, af: 


| fixed to the wall, one to the memory of lady 


| Seymour, daughter to Edward duke of Somerſet, 


who died March the 19th, 1560, aged nineteen g 
the other to the right honourable the lady Catha- 
rine Knollys, chief lady of the queeti's bed-cham- 
ber, and wife to Sir Francis Knollys, knight, 
treaſurer of her highneſs's houſhold. She Jed 


| January the 15th, 1568. This lady Knollys and 


pointing with ber finger to a death's head under | 
her right foot, it has been ſuppoſed that her fin- | 
ger bled, and that the bleeding had cloſed her | 


eyes in death ; whereas the deſign of the artiſt 
ſeems rather to allude to the com 
her mind at the approach of death; which ſhe 
conſidered only as a profound ſteep, from which 
ſhe was again to wake in a joyful reſurrection z of 
which the motto under her feet is a clear illuſtra- 


tion; Dormit, non mortua et; ** ſhe is not dead, 


but ſleepeth.“ The latin inſcription on the 
ſcroll beneath, only tells that her afflicted fiſter 
Ann erected this monument to her memory. The 
device is an eagle, the emblem of eternity, ſtand- 
ing on a florilege of roſes, &c. | 


There is another moſt magnificent monument 
within the rails which encloſe this laſt ; it is com- 


poſed of marble and alabaſter of various colours, 


painted and gilt; and erected to the memory of 
John lord Ruſſel, (ſon and heir to Francis earl | 


13 
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lord Hunſdon, her brother, were the only chil- 
dren of William Carey, eſq; by lady Mary his 
wife, one of the daughters and heirs of Thomas 
Boleyn, earl of Wiltſhire and Ormond, and 
ſiſter to Anne Boleyn, queen of England, wife 
to Henry VIII. father and mother to queen Eli- 
zabeth. What is farther remarkable, the only 
daughter of lady Knollys, was the favourite ear 
of Eſſex's mother. 

; There is a very ancient monument juſt under 
the window fronting the entrance, which repre- 
ſents a gothic chapel, and in it the figure of 4 
knight in armour, in a cumbent poſture, with 
his feet reſting on a lion's back. This was erec- 
ted for Sir Bernard Brocas, of Baurepaire in the 
county of Hants (Gutherie calls him Brokehouſe) 


| chamberlain to Anne, queen to Richard IF, But 


this princeſs dying, and Richard falling under 
the diſpleaſure of his people, who depoſed him, 
Sir Bernard ſtill adhered to his royal maſter in his 


| misfortunes, which coſt him his life; for bein 
ſed ſituation of 


concerned with many others in an unſucceſsful 
attempt to reſtore him to the crown, he ſhared 
the common fate of almoſt all the leaders in that 
conſpiracy, and was in the month of January, 
x 399, publickly beheaded on Tower-hill.. -- 
On the weſt ſide, adjoining to this, is the mo- 
nument of Sir Richard Peckſall, knight, maſter 
of the Buck-hounds to queen Elizabeth ; firſt 


married to Alianer; the daughter of William 


Paulet, marquis of Wincheſter, by whom he 
had four daughters; and afterwards to Alianer, 
daughter to John Cotgrave, who erected this 


| monument to his memory, as appears by the in- 


| 


ſcription: on the baſis of the pillars are the 
following verſes tranſlated from the latin. 


Og Death 
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Death can't disjoin, whom Chriſt has join'd in love, 
Love leads to death, and death to life above. 

In heaven's a happier place, frail things deſpiſe, - 
Live well, to gain in on life the prize. 


At a ſmall diſtance from this is an ancient mo- 
nument of grey marble, on which, in plated braſs, 
is the figure of a knight in armour; his head 
reclined upon his helmet, and one of his feet 
Placed upon a leopard, the other on an eagle. 
By the Latin inſcription this knight was Hum- 

hry Bourchier, ſon and heir to John Bourchier, 
ord Barners z who, eſpouſing the cauſe of Ed- 
ward IV. againſt the earl of Warwick, was ſlain 
in the battle of Barnet-field, on Eaſter-day, in 
the year 1471. 


On the entrance to this chapel, on the right 
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hand is the ancient monument of William de, 


Valence, lying in a cumbent poſture on a cheſt 
of wainſcot 3 upon a tomb of grey marble ; 
the figure is wood, covered originally with cop- 
per gilt, as was the cheſt in which it lies, but the 


William de Valence was carl of Pembroke, and 
ſon to the earl of March, by Iſabel, widow to 
king John; and being half brother co Henry III. 
was made prime miniſter to that prince, which 
brought upon him the odium of the barons. 
Being unable to maintain his poſt, he was at 
length, in 1237, forced to fly, leaving his lands 
in mortgage to one Aaron, a Jew, at York, for 
ninety marks in gold ; which ſeems to have been 
a conſiderable ſum, by the account given of the 
ſplendor of his equipage at his departure. About 
two years after, having ſquandered his money 
abroad, the king — 4 himſelf in his favour; 
and having ſollicited his return, beſtowed upon 
him the government of Hertford-caſtle, of which 
he made a wanton uſe; for, being a foreigner, 
and for that reaſon hated by the Engliſh, he ſlipt 
no opportunity to mortify them ; Matthew Paris 
gives one inſtance among many of his inſolent 
beRaviour to the biſhop of Ely, whoſe Park at 
Hatfield lying contiguous to his government, Va- 
lence forcibly entered it without the biſhop's 


leave, and having hunted till he was tired, broke | 


reateſt part has been filched away; and of 30 
mall images that were placed in little braſs 
niches round ir, ſcarce one remains entire. This 


devout perſons expreſſing a defire to offer up, 
their prayers for the welfare of his ſoul, one hun- 
dred days were granted them for that purpoſe. 
Not far from the tomb of- Valence, is a moſt 
magnificent monument, partly encloſed, to the 
memory of Edward Talbor, eighth earl of 
Shrewſbury, who died February the 8th, 1617, 
aged fifty-ſeven, and his lady Jane, eldeſt daugh- 
ter and coheireſs of Cuthbert baron Ogle, whoſe 
effigies in their robes lie on a black marble table, 
ſupported by a pedeſtal of alabaſter. This mo- 
nument 1s finely ornamented, and the carving on 
the various coloured marble is exquiſite. The 
inſcription contains nothing more than his titles 
and character, which is indeed very high: he was 
honourable without pride: potent without oſten- 
tation: religious without ſuperſtition : liberal 
both in mind and bounty : warded ever againſt 
fortune, his whole life was a path of juſtice; and 


his innocence eſcaping envy ; continued through 
the whole courſe of his life. 

There is a tomb two feet high on the floor of 
this chapel, on which is a lady in a widow's dreſs 
with a barb and veil cut in braſs, round which ig 


| an inſcription in old French, importing that Ali- 


aner de Bohun, daughter and heireſs of Sir Hum- 
phry de Bohun, earl of Hertford, Eſſex, and 
Northampton, and wife to the mighty and noble 
prince of Woodſtock, duke of Glouceſter, earl 
of Eſſex and Buckingham, fon to Henry III. 
lies interred here.— This lady, who was the 
greateſt heireſs in England, was deprived of her 
huſband by the cruelty of his nephew, Richard II. 
who, jealous of his popularity, moſt treacher- 
ouſly betrayed him by a ſhew of friendſhip ; for 
coming to viſit him at Plaſby, a pleaſant ſeat of 
his in Efſex, and ſtaying ſupper, in duty he 
thought to attend his majeſty to town; but at 
Stratford was ſuddenly ſurrounded by an ambuſh 
of armed men, who privately hurried him on 
board a ſhip, and carried him to Calais, where, 


| by the king's order; he was ſtifled between fea- 


| ther-beds. 


After this melancholy accident his 


| lady ſpent the reſt of her days in the nunnery at 


Barking, and died October 3, 1399; from whence 
her remains were brought, and here interred. In 


| the year 1397, the duke her huſband was mur- 
dered. | : 


open the 42 J houſe, pantries and cellars, and 


feaſting himſe 


gorged and drunk, committed the moſt tumultu- 
ous outrages, pulling out the taps of the caſks 
that were empty, and broacking thoſe that were 


full, ſuffering what they left to run about the 


cellars, and beating the ſervants unmercifully 
that oppoſed their riot. This done, they went 
off laughing at their miſchief. In the year 1238, 
he was again baniſhed, together with many other 
foreigners, who had made themſelves obnoxious 
to the Engliſh barons; however, in 1264, we find 
him once more in England, at the battle of Eve- 
ſham, where the king was taken priſoner by the 
barons, and he, with four hundred cuiraſſiers, 
fled to the caſtle of Pevenſy, till they found 
means to tranſport themſelves into France, where, 
in 1296, he was ſlain treacherouſly at Bayonne. 
His body was afterwards brought to England, 
and honourably buried in this chapel, and many 


and followers till they were 


Near the above is, a white marble table monu- 
ment of Mary counteſs of Stafford: who died in 
January 1693, and who was wife to the unfortu- 
nate viſcount Stafford, beheaded in the reign of 
king Charles II. on Tower- hill. She was lineally 
deſcended from the noble perſonages juſt men- 
tioned, and from the barons and earls of Stafford, 
and was daughter and heireſs to the noble houſe 
of Buckingham. 


Above the duke of Suffolk's monument _ 


the wall is one erected to the memory of 


counteſs of Stafford, and of Henry earl of 
ford her fon, who died abroadin 1719, and was 
buried here. . 

There are ſeveral perſons interred in this chapel. 
of leſs note than thoſe already mentioned; parti- 
cularly Henry Ferne, D. D. biſhop of Cheltef, 
who, dying March 16, 1662, enjoyed his bi- 
ſhopric but five weeks. N 

An archbiſhop is alſo buried here, as appears 


br 
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by a very antique figure in a maſs habit, engraven 
a a braſs — and placed on a flat ſtone in the 
pavement, over the remains of Robert de Wal- 


by; who, as appears by the inſcription, was firſt 
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iſſue. She died at Hamworth in the nineteenth 


an Auguſtin monk, and attended Edward the 


black prince into France, where, being young, 


| 


he proſecuted his ſtudies, and made a furprizing | 


progreſs in natural and moral philoſophy, phyſic, 
the languages, and in the canon law; and be- 
ing likewiſe an eloquent preacher and ſound di- 
vine, was made divinity profeſſor in the univerſity 
of Thoulouſe; where he continued till called by 
Richard II. to the biſhopric of Man, from 


| wrought, 
| and 


whence he was removed to the archbiſhopric of | 


Dublin; but not Hk ing that ſttuation, he was ad- 
vanced to the ſee of Chicheſter, and afterwards 
to the archbiſhopric of York. From an inſcrip- 
tion ſcarce legible we are informed he died May 
29, 1397. | | 

"Dn = weſt fide of this chapel there is another 
grave ſtone of black marble, ſacred to the me- 
' mory of Edward lord Herbert, who died Decem- 
ber 9, * aged 46. He was baron of Cher- 
bury in England, and of Caſtle Ireland in Ire- 
land. | 


Deſcription of the Tomss in St. Ni CHOLAS'S 
| CHAPEL. 


N the left hand as you enter is a monument 
of black marble, finely poliſhed, and a- 
dorned with cherubims. The ſcroll and figures 
are in alabaſter ; the former of which has a long 
inſcription on it in Engliſh, defcribing the defcent 
and marriage of lady Jane Clifford, youngeſt 
daughter to the duke of Somerſet, and wife t 
Charles lord Clifford and Dungarvon, who died 
the 23d of November, 16 
On the ſame ſide, near 
ment of alabaſter etected for lady Cecil, lady 
of the bedchamber to queen Elizabeth, arid 
daughter of lord Cobham ; who having married 


Sir Robert Cecil, ſon to William lord Burleigh, || 40 years married, died the 4th of April 1889. 


treaſurer of England, died in child-bed, two 
years after, which was in the year 1591. There 
is a dialogue in latin, deſcribing the mutual af. 
fection that ſubſiſted between the happy pair. 
From this the beholders are patticularly ſtruck 
with admiration at . moſt ſuperb temple 
of various coloured marble; erected to the me- 
mory of Anne, dutcheſs of Somerſet, wife to 


Edward duke of Somerſet, brother to the third 


wife of king Henry VIII. queen Jane Seymour 


and uncle to Edward VI. and fome time regent | 


during his minority. He was afterwards diſ- 
graced, accuſed of treaſonable and felonious 
practices againſt the king and council, tried by 
his peers, and acquitted of treaſon, but con- 
demned of felony in levying armed men contra 
to law. In conſequente of which he was ſchten- 
ced to be hanged, but in reſpect to his quality, 


was beheaded on Tower-hill, the 22d of January, 


in the year 1551. The inſcription on the tomb is in 
latin and Engliſh, and deſcribes the noble lineap 

of this great lady, who was daughter to Sir Ed- 
ward Stanhope, by Elizabeth daughter of Foulke 
Bourchier, lord Fitz-Water, her alliances ard 


+ , Forts | 
&o door, is a monu- 


— — 


| 


ty of illuſtrious patents, and married firſt 4 


| 
| 


| conqueror's time, and that her ſecond 


year of her age, April 16, 1387. 

The next is a beautiful monument to the me- 
mory of lady Elizabeth Fane, the inſcription of 
which repreſents her ancient deſcent, but in 4 
particular manner her virtues. She was daugh- 
ter to Robert baron Spencer, of Wormleighton, 
and wife to Sir George Fane, of Buſton in Kent. 
She died in the 28th year of her age 1618. 

Under this, adjoining to the wall, is an an- 
tique monument of grey marble beautifully 
laced over Nicholas baron Carew, 
lady Margaret his wife, daughter of John 
lord Dinham, and, as tis imagined, mother to 
Sir Nicholas Carew, who was beheaded in the 
time of Henry VIII. for holding a correſpon- 
dence with cardinal de la Pole, and ſpiritin up 
a rebellion on account of religion. They bor 
died in the year 1470: he on the 6th of Decem« 
ber, ſhe on the 13th. 145.46 2 
Beneath this tomb, engraven on braſs; is the 
portrait of Sir Humphrey Stanley; who died the 
42th of March, 1303, He was knighted by 
Henry VII. for his gallant behaviour under his 
_ lord Stanley, at the battle of Boſworth- 

| 4 , ” . 

Near to this is a moſt ſuperb monument, 
erected by the == lord Burleigh, to the memo- 
ry of Mildred his wife, and their daughter lad 
Anne, counteſs of Oxford. It repreſents a fared) 
temple made of porphyry, and other kinds of 
marble gilt. It is divided into two compartments, 
one raiſed over the other. In the lower lies lady 
Burleigh with her daughter lady Jane in her arms; 
and at her head and feet are her children and 
grand children kneeling. - In the upper compart- 
ment is the Bigure of a venerable old man, in 
the robes and enſigns of the garter, kneeling, as 
if at 33 It is ſuppoſed to be deſigned for 
lord Burleigh. There is a long latin inſcription 
ſetting forth their reſpective virtues, and explain. 
ing the figures. This amiable lady, after being 


Adjoining is a monument erected to the me- 
mory of William de Dudley, alias Sutton, ſon of 
John lord Dudley, who died in the year 1483. 
He was archdeacon of Middleſex, dean of Wind- 
for, and; in 1476, lord bilbop of Durham. 

There is another beautiful monument ere 

to the memory of lady Winifred, who was firſt 
married to Sir Richard Sackville, knt. and after- 
wards to John Paulet, marquis of Wincheſter, 
Before this monument, on the bafe; are the fi- 
gures of a knight armed and kneeling ; oppoſite 


| him-is 4 lady in deep mourning; in the like atti- 


tude ; behind whole back, on a baptiſmal font, 
lies an infant with its head 1 by a pillow. 
The infcription implies, that ſhe was deſcended 
nt: gentle- 
man whoſe anceſtors were renowned before the 


huſband 
was of noble blood. i 
On the eſt ſide of this chapel againſt the wall, 
is a gothic monument with the effigy of a lady in 
robes. By the inſcription, this lady appears to 
be Philippa, ſecond daughter and cohelr to Ihn 
lord Mohun, of Dunſtar, who died in the year 
1433. 


C 
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1433. She was firſt married to Edward Planta- 
gener, duke of York, and afterwards to Sir Wal- 
ter Fitz-Walter, knt. by neither of whom ſhe 
appears to have had iſſue. 

There are two beautiful pyramids in this cha- 
* the largeſt erected to the memory of Nicho- 
as 


Bagenall, a child of two months old, that | 


was overlaid by his nurſe the 7th of March, 1688: 
the other to the memory of Anna Sophia Harley, 
a child of a year old, daughter to the honourable 


* Chriſtopher Harley, ambaſſador from the French | 


king, who died in the year 1605. The inſcrip- 
tion informs us, that the heart of this child is 
placed in a cup on the top of the pyramid. 


mory of Sir George Villars and his lady, Mary 


Beaumont, created counteſs of Buckingham {in | 

1618, She died the 19th of April 1632, aged | 

Her ſon was advanced to the * 1 of 
ing 


62. 
duke of Buckingham, by the favour of 
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pies of the royal pair, in their robes of ſtate 
ying cloſe to each other on a tomb of black 
marble ; the head of which is ſupported by a red 
dragon, the enlign of Cadwallader, the laſt king 
of the britons, om whom king Henry VII. was 
fond of tracing his deſcent. There are various 
devices alluding to his family and alliances ; ſuch 
as portculliſſes, ſignifying his relation to the Beau- 
forts by his (mother's Ede: roſes twiſted and 
crowned in memory of the union of the two 
royal hoviſes of Lancaſter and York ; and at each 
end a crown in a buſh, referring to the crown of 
Richard III. found in a hawthorn, near Boſworth- 


field. He died the 21ſt of April 1509, in the 
There is a fine raiſed moument of poliſhed | 
marble in the middle of this chapel, to the me- 


53d year of his age. This monument was not 
erected till ſome time after his interment. 

The remains of Edward VI. grandſon to Henry 
VII. lie depoſited at the head of this chauntry. 
A ſtately monument was originally erected to his 
memory by queen Mary, his ſiſter and ſucceſſor, 
but having ſome curious ſculpture, repreſenting 


James I. and in the third year of king Charles I. | the paſſion and reſurrection of our Saviour, with 


owing to the hatred he incurred from the public, | 
was ſtabbed by Felton in the council-chamber at | 
| rebellion, as a relict of rom 


St. James's. 


The marquis of Hamilton, who died in 1638, 


lies interred near this tomb. After a life of 
ſtrange viciſſitude, being engaged in the long and 
civil bloody wars during the reign of Charles I. 
he was, at length, after the murder of his royal 
maſter, cut off by the uſurper; and, together 
with the lords Capel and Holland, fell a ſacrifice 
to the policy of thoſe unhappy times. 

Juſt by lies Elizabeth counteſs of Derby, who 
died in 1626, She was the wife of William 
Stanley, earl of Derby, eldeſt daughter of Ed- 


ward de Vere, earl of Oxford, and grand-daughs- | 
| bruary 1623. His lady the 8th of October 1639. 


ter to lord Burleigh. | 

Algernon Seymour, duke of Somerſet, lies in- 
terred in this chapel. He died the 7th of Fe- 
bruary 1730. Over the monument of lady Rofs 
hang his banners, &c. Frances, relict of the 
above duke, eldeſt daughter and coheireſs of the 


Honourable Henry Thynne, eſq; died the 7th of | 
July 1754. Her banners 1 over Elizabeth 
dutcheſs of Somerſet's. In the ſame place is like- 


wiſe interred George lord viſcount Beauchamp, 


September 1744. 

Sir Henry Spelman, who died in a very ad- 
vanced age, was buried at the door of this cha- 
pel in the year 1641. He was ſuppoſed to be the 
moſt learned antiquary of his time. 


Account of the tombs in the chapel of king 
| HENRY VII. 


T HE original intent of this chapel was as a 
ſepulchre, in which none but the royal fa- 
mily was to be interred ; nor indeed have any 
been admitted but thoſe of the higheſt deſcent. 
In this chapel ſtands the magnificent tomb of 
Henry VII. and Elizabeth his queen, It is in- 
cloſed in'a curious chauntry of caſt braſs, beau- 
tifully deſigned, and well executed: it is orna- 
mented with ſtatues, of which thoſe only of St. 
George, St. James, St. Bartholomew and St, Ed- 


ward are now remaining. Within it are the effi- | 


two angels on the top kneeling, it was entirely 
demoliſhed by the puritan Party, during the grand 
iſh ſuperſtition. He 
died in the 16th year of his age, and ſeventh of 
his reign, ; | 
In a ſmall chapel on one fide of the tomb of 
Henry VII. is a monument of caſt braſs, in which 
are the effigies of Lewis Stuart, duke of Rich- 
mond and Francis his wife. They are repreſented 
as lying on a marble table under a canopy of 
braſs curiouſly wrought, and ſupported by the 
figures of faith, hope, charity, and prudence. 
There is on the top a beautiful figure of fame 
taking her flight and reſting only on her toe. 
This illuſtrious nobleman died the 16th of Fe- 


There is likewiſe a pyramid of black and white 


| marble ſupporting a ſmall urn, in which is con- 


tained the heart of Eſme Stuart, ſon to the duke 


of Richmond and Lenox, who died in France the 


14th of Auguſt 1661, in the eleventh year of 
his age. 

There is a very antique monument on the 
north ſide of Henry VIIths chapel, which is de- 


| corated with ſeveral emblematical figures in braſs 
who died of the ſmall pox in France the 11th of | 
| tune in a penſive poſture with his trident reverſed, 
| and Mars with his head cruſhed. Theſe figures 
| ſupport the tomb on which lies the effigy. of 
| George Villars, duke of Buckingham, the great 
| favourite of king James I. and king Charles I. 
| who fell a ſacrifice to national reſentment, and 
| periſhed by the hands of an aſſaſſin. The dutcheſs, 


gilt with gold, the moſt material of which is Nep- 


who cauſed this monument to be erected to his 
memory, lies in effigy by his fide on-the ſame 
tomb. There is a latin inſcription, which repre- 


| ſears his high titles and honours, and alludes to 


the unhappy cauſe of his death. | 
Not inferior to the above is a monument erected 
about thirty years ago to the memory of John 
Sheffield, late duke of Buckingham, where, on 
an altar of the moſt beautiful-marble, lies in a 
half raiſed poſture, his grace's effigy in a roman 
habit, with his dutcheſs Catharine, natural-daugh- 
ter of the duke of York, afterwards king James 
II. ſtanding at his feet weeping. On each fide 
| pres 


* 


ch 
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are enrichments of military trophies, and over 
all a beautiful figure of Time holding ſeveral buſ- 
tos in relievo, being the portraits of their graces 


ildren. In the early part of his life he was a 


moſt excellent poet, and in the latter part, per- 


ha 


ps one of the firſt writers of his time. Over 


his grace's effigy is a latin inſcription, importing 
the affection he bore to his king and country, and 
his reſignation to the will of providence. He died 
the 24th of February 1720, in the 75th year of 
his age. He left his literary productions to the 
care of Mr. Pope. His grace had three wives: 
the firſt Urſula, counteſs of Conway ; the ſecond 
Catharine, counteſs of Gainſborough, who died 


in 


1704, and lies here interred; and the third 


Catharine, counteſs of Angleſey, who died the 
14th of March 1743. | 
Tou now enter the north iſle, where is fixed 


on 


the eaſt wall a beautiful altar raiſed by _ 


Charles II. to the memory of Edward V. an 

his brother, who by their treacherous uncle Rich- 
ard III. were murdered in the Tower. The 1n- 
ſcription is in latin, the tranſlation of which runs 
thus: © Here lie the reliques of Edward V. king 
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of England, and Richard, duke of York ; 
who being confined in the Tower, and there 
ſtifled with pillows, were privately and meanly 
buried by order of their perfidious uncle 
Richard the uſurper : their bones, long en- 
quired after and wiſhed for, after lying 201 
years in the rubbiſh of the ſtairs, (thoſe lately 
leading to the chapel of the White Tower) 
were an the 7th of July 1674, by undoubted 
proofs diſcovered, being buried deep in that 
place. Charles. II. pitying their unhappy fate, 
ordered thoſe unfortunate princes to be laid 
amongſt the reliques of their predeceſſors, in 
the year 1678, and the 2oth of his reign.” 
hat is very ſingular, Edward was born the 4th 
November 1470, in the ſanctuary belonging 
this church, whither his mother took refuge 
ring the conteſt between the houſes of York 


and Lancaſter. His father dying, he was pro- 
claimed king when but eleven years of age, and 
was murdered, as has been related about two 
years after, on the 23d of June 1483. Richard 
his brother, was born May 28, 1474, and was 
married in his infancy. 

There is a lofty and beautiful monument in 
this iſle, erected to the memory of queen Eliza- 
beth, by her ſucceſſor king James I. The in- 
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iption deſcribes her character thus: That ſhe 
was the mother of her country, and the pa- 
troneſs of religion and learning: ſhe was ſkilled 
in many languages, adorned with every excel- 
lence of mind and perſon, and endowed with 
princely virtues beyond her ſex; that in her 
reign religion was refined to its primitive pu- 
rity ; peace was eſtabliſhed ; money reſtored 
to its juſt value; domeſtic inſurrections quell- 
ed; France delivered from inteſtine troubles; 
the Netherlands ſupported ; the Spaniſh arma- 


da defeated z Ireland, almoſt loſt by the ſecret 


contrivance of Spain, recovered ; the revenues 
of both univerſities improved by a law of pro- 
viſions ; and, in ſhort, all England enriched ; 
that ſhe was a moſt prudent governeſs, forty- 
five years a virtuous and triumphant queen 


— . —— 


<« truly religious and bleſſed in all her great af · 
« fairs; and that after a calm and reſigned death 
<« jn the ſeventieth year of her age, left her 
% mortal part to be depoſited in this church, 
*« which ſhe eſtabliſhed on a new footing, till by 
„ Chriſt's word ſhe is called to immortality.” She 
died the 24th of March, in the year 1602. In 
this ſame place lies interred the bloody queen Ma- 
ry, whole reign preceded that of the above 
valuable queen. 

There 1s in this iſle a pyramid of a conſiderable 
height, ſupported by two griffins of braſs gilt, on 
a pedeſtal of the moſt curious marble, erected to 


the memory of Charles Montague, the. firſt of 


this family who bore the title of lord Hallifax. 
He died the 19th of May 1715. 

In the ſame iſle, at the eaſt end, is a vault, in 
which are depoſited the remains of king James I. 
and his queen, who was daughter to Frederick 1I. 
king of Denmark, This prince reigned over 
Scotland fifty-nine years, and England twenty- 
two. After a long and peaceful reign, he died 
the 16th of March 1625, aged ſixty. 

There is a ſmall tomb over this vault with the 
figure of a child, erected to the memory of Mary, 
third daughter to king James I. born at Green- 
wich in the year 1605 ; and ſoon afterwards com- 
mitted to the care of lady Knever, in whoſe houſe, 
at two years old, ſhe died the 16th of December 
1607, : 

To the memory of Sophia, fourth daughter of 
the ſame king, is another monument repreſenting 
a child inthe cradle. She died in three days after her 
birth, which was at Greenwich in the year 1606. 

There is a table monument in the ſouth - ile of 
of this chapel, on which is the effigy of Marga- 
ret, counteſs of Richmond, mother to Henry 
VII. She was a great encourager of the art of 
printing when firſt brought into England. The 
inſcription deſcribes her to be of a very charita- 
ble diſpoſition. She died during the reign of her 
nary A Henry VIII. in the month of July 
I 509. 

Incloſed with iron rails at the weſt-end of this 
iſle is a handſome table monument on which lies 
finely robed, the effigy of Margaret Douglas, 
daughter of Margaret queen of Scots. Agreeable 
to the Engliſh inſcription this lady had to her great 
ö king Henry VII. to her uncle 

enry VIII. to her couſin- german king Edw 
VI. to her brother king James V. of Scotland; 
to her ſon king Henry I of Scotland; to her 
grand-ſon king James VI. having to her great 
grand · mother and grand- mother two queens, both 
named Elizabeth; to her mother Margaret queen 
of Scots; to her aunt, Mary the French queen; to 


in 


her couſins-german, Mary and Elizabeth, queens 


of England ; to her niece and daughter-in-law, 
Mary queen of Scots. She was privately married 
to Thomas Howard, ſon of the duke of Norfolk, 
in the year 1537 z on Which account both of them 
were committed to the Tower by king Heary 
VIII. her uncle. Her huſband died in priſon, but 
ſhe being releaſed, was ſoon after married to 
Matthew earl of Lenox, by whom ſhe had the 
handſome lord Darnly, father to king James I. 
whoſe effigy is the foremoſt on the tomb in a kneel- 
ing poſture, with the crown over his head. There 
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are feven children befides round the tomb of Mar- 
garet. She died the 1oth of March 1577. 

There is' a magnificent monument near this 
tomb, erefted to the memory of the unhappy 
Mary, queen of Scots, who was beheaded on the 
8th of February 1587, at Fotheringhay-caſtle in 
Northamptonſhire, on a' ſcaffold erected in the 
hall of that caſtle. She was afterwards pom- 
pouſly interred by order of queen Elizabeth in the 
cathedral church of Peterborough, but on the 
acceſſion of her ton to the throne of England, 
her remains were removed from thence, and placed 
near this monument amongſt her anceſtors. 

The royal vault, as it is called, is at the eaſt 
end of this iſle, in which are depoſited the cof- 
fins of king Charles II. king William III. and 
queen Mary his conſort; queen Anne and prince 


George's. In a wainſcot un over them 13 the, 


effigy of king Charles II. in wax-work, reſem- 
bling life, and dreſſed in the robes he wore at the 
inſtallationof the knights of the garter at Windſor. 
There is likewiſe a monument erected to the 
memory of George, and Chriſtopher Monk his 
fon, both dukes of Albemarle; alſo Elizabeth, 
dutcheſs dowager of Albemarle and Montague. 
Near this is a figure erected to the memory of 
Catharine lady Walpole, eldeſt daughter of John 
Shorter, eſq; of Rybrook, in Kent, and firſt 


wife of Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards earl of | 


Orford. The figure was brought from Italy by 
her fon Horace. She died the 20th of Auguſt 
in the year 1737. | 
Ar the corner of the great eaſt window is ano- 
ther wainſcot preſs, in which is placed the effigy 
of lady Mary, dutcheſs of Richmond, relict of 
Charles Stuarr, duke of Richmond, who died in 
1672. The figure is dreſſed in the very robes her 

race wore at the coronation of queen Anne. 
he was daughter of Walter Stuart, who died 
October the 15th, 1702, and is interred in the 
Richmond vault. She left her fortune to Walter 
Stuart, lord Blantyre in Scotland, who died June 
the 226d. $713- ©, -* need | 

fn a handſome wainſcot preſs near this monu- 
ment is the effigy of Catharine, relict of John 
duke of Buckingham and Normanby, and natural 
daughter of king James II. by Catharine coun- 
teſs of Dorcheſter. She is dreſſed in the robes 
ſhe wore at his late majeſty's coronation. Likewiſe 
by her ſtands the effigy of her ſon, the marquis 
of Normanby, who died the firſt of February, 
1714, in the fourth year of his age. 
Ass you paſs out of the left iſle, in another 
wainſcot preſs, is the effigy of general Monk, 
who had fo great a ſhare in the reſtoration of king 
Charles II. ro the throne of his anceſtors. This 

eat man was fon to Sir Thomas Monk of Po- 
theridge, deſcended by the mother's ſide from the 
royal line of the Plantagenets. As a reward for 
his eminent ſervices in the reſtoration, he was cre- 
ared duke of Albemarle, earl of Farringdon, 
Baron Monk, of Potheridge, Beauchamp, and 
Teys, captain general of all his majeſty's forces, 
knight of the moſt noble order of the garter, 
raſter of the horſe, and privy counſellor. He 
died January the 4th, 1669, and was buried in a 
vault in this iſle, which is (till called Albemarle 
vault. He is repreſented in armour, and the 
perſon who deſcribes him generally preſents his 


| 


ducal cap for the acceptance of the obſerver's 
bounty. | 

The inſtallation of the knights of the moſt 
honourable order of the Bath is performed in this 


chapel. This order was revived in the reign of 


king George I. in the year 1725. In their ſtalls 
are placed braſs plates of their arms, &c. and 
over them hang their banners, ſwords, and hel- 
mets. 


Deſcription of the MonumenTs, &c. in St. 
Paul's CHAPEL. 
A you enter this chapel, on your left hand is 
a monument erected to the memory of Sir 
John Puckering, knight, remarkable for his know- 
ledge in the laws, as well as piety, wiſdom, and 
many other virtues. He was lord keeper of the 
great ſeal of. England four years in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, in which office he died the 2oth 
of April 1596. | 
There is a monument very much decayed ad- 
joining to this, on which are the effigies of Sir 
James Fullerton, and his lady. On a table of 
black marble there is an epitaph, which has a 


certain quaintneſs in it peculiar to thoſe times, 


and runs thus : 


* Herelie the remains of Sir James Fullerton, 
* knt. firſt gentleman. of the bedchamber to 
king Charles the firſt (prince and king) a gene- 
*© rous rewarder of all virtue, a ſevere reprover 
* of all vice, a profeſſed renouncer of all vanity. 
He was a firm pillar to the commonwealth, a 
faithful patron to the catholic church, a fair 
pattern to the Britiſh court. He lived to the 


welfare of his country, to the honour of his 


prince, to the glory of his God. He died 
* fuller of faith than of fear, fuller of reſolu- 
tion than of pains, fuller of honour than of 


% days.” 


There is a table monument in the middle of 
this chapel, which is railed in. On it lie the effi» 
gies of Sir. Giles Daubeny, and dame Elizabeth 
his wife, In the reign of Henry VII. he was 
lord lieutenant of Calais in France, lord cham- 
berlain to his majeſty, knight of the moſt noble 
order of the garter, and father to Henry lord 
Daubeny, the firſt and laſt earl of Bridgewater. 

His lady died in the year 1500, and he the 
22d of May, 1507. DE! 

On the table of a moſt beautiful monument of 
alabaſter, with pillars of lydian marble gilr, lies 
the effigy of an old man in a chancellor's habir, 
with four ſons and four daughters kneeling on the 
baſe. It appears by the inſcription that this mo- 
nument was erected to the memory of Sir Thomas 
Bromley, knight, privy-counſellor to queen Eh- 
zabeth, and eight years chancellor, in which of- 
face he died the 12th of April, 1587. | 
The next is a lofty but plain monument, on 


which is placed, in a half raiſed poſture, the ef- 


figy of Sir Dudley Carleton, afterwards made 
viſcount Dorcheſter, for his great ſervices to king 
Charles I. and his father, both at home and a- 
broad. The. inſcription informs us he was well 
acquainted with the language and cuſtoms of moſt 
of the European nations, and was, both by king 
James I. and his ſucceſſor, entruſted with — 
m 
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mat important foreign negotiations; He was 
m . firſt ro Ann Gerrard, who died 
the 18th of April 1627, with whom he lived 
twenty years, and afterwards to Ann, viſcounteſs 
Bayning, who died the 15th of February 1631, 
by both of whom he bad iſſue, 
There is. another beautiful monument of ala- 
baſter to the eaſt of this, erected to the memory 
of Frances counteſs of Suſſex,” whoſe effigy lies 
in a cumbent poſture with a coronet on her head, 
reſting on an embroidered cuſhion, and her body 
beautifully robed. Her ladyſhip was the wife of 
Thomas Ratcliffe, earl of Suſlex, lord-deputy 
of Ireland, and knight of the garter ; and daugh- 
ter to Sir William Sidney of Penſehurſt, knight. 
Having outlived her huſband, at her deceaſe ſhe 
inſtituted a divinity lecture in this abbey, gave 
five thouſand pounds towards the building of a 
new college in Cambridge, now called Sidney 
Suſſex college, and left a ſufficient yearly reve- 
nue for the maintenance of one maſter, ten fel- 
lows, and twenty ſcholars, either in the ſaid new 
college, or in Clare-ball, She died the 15th of 
April, 1589, in the 58th year of her age, The 
inſcription tells us, that to her relations ſhe was 
moſt kind, to the poor and priſoners molt liberal, 
and to the miniſters of the word of God moſt 
charitable. | 
Next to this is a monument erected to the 
memory of Sir Henry Belaſyſe, knt. lieytenant- 
general, ſome time governor of Galway in Ire, 
land, and afterwards of Berwick upon Tweed, 
in the reign of king William III. He died the 
16th of December 1717, in the 69th year of his 


*% this chapel is a monument of black touch- 
ſtone, which differs, in a very peculiar manner, 
from any other in the abbey. There is, on the 
top of it, a circular frame of gilt braſs, encloſing 
the buſt of Ann, lady Cottington, wife to Fran- 
cis lord Cottington. She died the 22d of Febru- 
ary 1633, in the 33d year of her age, Her iſſue 
were four daughters and a ſon, all of whom died 
before their father, who, on a table monument 
beneath, lies in effigy, reſting on his left arm, 
and over the head of a ſatyr is the following in- 
{cription : © Here lies Francis lord Cottington, 
of Hanworth, who, in the reign of king Charles 
* I. was chancellor of his majeſty's exchequer, 
** maſter of the court of wards, conſtable of the 
+ Tower, lord high-treaſurer of England, and 
one of the privy- council. He was twice am- 
<< baſſador in Spain, once for the ſaid king, and 
* ſecond time for king Charles II. now reign- 
** allegiance and fidelity, during the unhappy 
civil broils of thoſe times; and for his faithful 
adherence to the crown (the uſurper prevailing) 


* exile, died at Valadolid in Spain, June 19th 
1052, in the 74th year of his age, whence his 


** Cottington, eſq; his nephew and heir, in 1679.” || 


2 man was ſecretary to Charles, prince 
of Wales, whom he attended on his journey to 
viſit the Infanta when on the point of marriage 
with that princeſs. After the death of the duke 
of Buckingham, he roſe to ſuch honour as even 
to be conſulted in all the principal affairs of the 


* 


tt 


| nation ; and ſuch was his conduct, that he ac- 


| 


quitted himſelf of that popular odium which fell 
on many much inferior to himſelf, | 

Here is alſo a very gothic monument erected 
to the memory of Lewis Robert, or Robſerr, a 
foreigner, but ſtandard-bearer to Henry V. firſt; 
knight of the bath, and then of the garter, and 
afterwards created lord Bouchier. 


Deſcription of the Towss, Ge. in St. Exasmus's 


CHAPEL. 


S you enter this chapel, on the right hand, 
is an elegant monument erected to the me- 
mory of Mrs. Mary Kendall, daughter of Tho- 
mas Kendall, eſq; who died at Epſom the 4th of 
March, 1700, in the 33d year of her age. The 
epitaph defcribes her character thus: Her reat 
* virtues rendered her every way worthy of that 
cloſe union and friendſhip in which ſhe lived 
* with lady Catharine Jones; and in teſtimony 
of which, ſhe deſired that even their aſhes; 
<* after death, might not be divided; and there- 
fore ordered herſelf here to be interred, where 
* ſhe knew that excellent lady deſigned one day 
to reſt, near the grave of her beloved and re- 
6 500 mother, Flizaberh, counteſs of Rane- 
* lagh.” a 
Near this is a monument erected to the memory 
of colonel Edward Popham, and his lady, the 
ſtatues of whom are in white marble, as big as 
the life, and ſtand under a lofty canopy, reſting 
their arms in a thoughtful poſition on a marble 
altar, on which lie the gloves of an armed knight. 
He was an active officer in Cromwell's army, and 
his atchievements were inſcribed on his romb. 


At the time of the reſtoration this incription was 


ing, to both which he moſt ſignally ſhewed his | 


ordered to be defaced, and the whole monu- 
ment deſtroyed, but at the interceſſion of ſome 
of the relations of his lady, who had been of 
particular ſervice to his majeſty, the ſtone, on 
which the  ipſcription was engraved, was only 
turned inwards, and the monument received n& 
other injury. The time of this gentlemay's death 
is entirely uncertain, as the inſcription is irreco- 
verable. | | 

In this chapel is a monument erected to the 
memory of Thomas Carey, ſecond ſon to the 
earl of Monmouth, who died in the year 1648. 
It is ſaid he died of grief at the age of 33, on 
accaunt of the unhappy fate of his royal maſter 
king Charles the firſt, to whom he was of the 
bedchamber. He was fon to Robert lord Carey, 
of Leppington, who was created earl of Mon- 
mouth in 1625, and died the 5th of February 
1639. His eldeſt fon Henry ſucceeded him in 


his titles, but died without iſſue in the year 1664, 
in conſequence of which the title became extinct. 


was forced to fly his country, and, during his || 


There is an ancient monument in this chapel, 


erected to the memory of Sir Thomas Vaughan, 


Ent. chamberlain to Edward, 
body was brought and here interred by Charles 


prince of Wales, 


| and treaſurer to king Edward the fourth, 


| 
| 


In the middle of this chapel is a large table 
monument, erected to the memory of Thomas 
Cecil, earl of Exeter, baron Burleigh, knight of 
the garter, and privy-counſcllor to king James; 
on which is his effigy in his robes with a lady on 


| his right fide, and a vacant ſpace for another on 


his. left. Dorothy Nevil, his firſt wife, 


Who was 


daughter 
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daughter and coheir to the noble lord Latimer, 
lays on his right ſide; and the place that is va- 
cant was left for his ſecond wife Frances Bridges, 
who was of the noble family of Chandois. This 
lady gave expreſs orders in her will, that as the 
right ſide was taken up, her effigy ſhould not be 
placed on the left; notwithſtanding which, agree- 
able to the inſcription, they are all buried roge- 
ther in one vault. 
Affixed to the eaſt wall is the moſt ſuperb 
monument in this chapel. It is in the very place 
where ſtood the altar of St. John Baptiſt, and 
was erected to the memory of Henry Carey, firſt 
couſin to queen Elizabeth, created baron of 
Hunſdon, in Hertfordſhire, in the year 1558, 
ſome time governor of Berwick, lord chamber- 
lain to queen Elizabeth, privy-counſellor, and 
knight of the garter, who died the 23d of July 
1596, in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age. It 
is ſaid, that not meeting with preferment agree- 
able to his expectations, he laid the diſappoint- 
ment ſo much to heart, that he languiſhed for a 
long time on a ſick bed, at which the queen be- 
ing moved too late, created him an earl, and or- 
dered the patent and robes to be laid before him, 
but without effect. 
There is a ſtone monument, very antique, 
againſt the ſouth wall, where, under a gothic ca- 
nopy, lies the figure of a biſhop properly habited, 
and is ſuppoſed ko be Thomas Ruthal, made 
biſhop of Durham by king Henry VIII. He had 
been ſecretary of. ſtate to Henry VII. and was 
made a privy-counſellor, and ſent abroad on va- 
rious embaſſies by Henry VIII. He died in the 
year 1524. Biſhop Goodwin relates the follow- 
ing circumſtance relative to the diſcovery of his 
poſſeſſions: That being commanded to write 
down a true ſtate of the kingdom in general for 
his majeſty's private information, he took great 
pains in the performance, and having fairly tran- 
{ſcribed it, cauſed the book to be bound in vel- 
lum, gilt, and variouſly ornamented ; and at the 
ſame time having taken an account of his own 
private eſtate, with an inventory of his jewels, 
*plate and money, he cauſed that likewiſe to be 
bound and ornamented exactly like the other, 
and laid them both carefully together in his clo- 
ſer. However, it ſo fell out, that the king, 
upon ſome occaſion, ſent cardinal Wolſey in haſte 
for the national tract, which he had ſo long ex- 
peed from Ruthal, but by miſtake Wolſey re- 
ceived the book which contaiged the ſchedule of 
the biſhop's own wealth. The cardinal ſoon diſ- 
covered the miſtake, but being willing to do 


Ruthal, to whom he had no liking, a ſhrewd turn, | 


he delivered the book to the king, juſt as he re- 
ceived it, telling his majeſty that now if he want- 
ed money, that book would inform him where 
he might command a million; for ſo much did 
the biſhop's inventory amount to. When the 
biſhop diſcovered his error, it touched him ſo 
near, that he died ſoon after. 

An ancient ſtone monument 1s erected in this 
chapel, to the memory of William of Colcheſter, 
on which lies his effigy properly habited, the feet 
ſupported by a tomb, and the head by an angel. 

Another antique monument is that of George 
Flaccet, abbot of Weſtminſter, in the reign of 
Henry VII. who died about the year 1414. The 
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ſtone coffin of Thomas Mything, biſhop of He. 
reford, ſtands on this monument: he was ſome 
time abbot of Weſtminſter, and privy-counſellor 
to king Edward IV. 7 | 


Account of the Tomss in the Chapel of IsLtp, other. 

wiſe called St. Joux BayTisT, 

- | 
HERE are but two monuments in this 
chapel that admit of any particular notice 
the one is that of John Iſlip, abbor of Weſtmin. 
ſter, the founder. It is a plain marble table, ſtand. 
ing in the center, ſupported with four ſmall pillars 
of braſs; over which on the roof was anciently a 
fine painting of our Saviour on the croſs, deſtroy. 
ed no doubt by the puritans in the time of Crom- 
well, who were enemies to every thing that tend. 
ed to popiſh idolatry. This man was employed 
by Henry VII. in decorating his new chapel, and 
in repairing and beautifying the whole abbey; to 
which he added ſeveral embelliſhments, eſpecially 
the ſtatues of our kings along the buttreſſes, which 
fince that are almoſt all demoliſhed. He likewiſe 
projected a moſt ſuperb dome or lanthorn to be 
erected in the center of the croſs, but the pillars 
were found too weak to ſupport it. His own cha- 
pel he dedicated to St. John, and died the ſecond 

of January 1510. ; 
- The other monument is thatof Sir Chriftopher 
Hatton, knight of the bath, ſon and heir of John 
Hatton, and the neareſt kinſman of the male line 


to Chriſtopher Hatton, chancellor of England in 


the reign of queen Elizabeth. He died, according 
to the inſcription, . the 10th of September 1619. 
The principle figures on this tomb are a knight 
in armour, and a lady in deep mourning, both 
reſting on the aſcending ſides of a triangular pe- 
diment, ſeparated in the middle by a trunkleſs 
helmet. There is a neat piece of architecture 
over their heads, in the center whereof is a ſcroll 
with their arms, held up by naked boys, one 
whereof, over the knight, holds a torch put out 
and reverſed, to ſhew that Sir Chriſtopher died 
firſt; the other. over the lady holds his torch 
ere, and burning, to ſignify that ſhe ſurvived 
him. After the death of Eſſex, in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, Sir Chriſtopher, the chancellor, 
became the chief favourite. He was preferred 


to the chancellorſhip for the reputation he had 


of clear judgment and ſtrict integrity, Though 
he was rooted in the queen's favour, yet 'tis ſaid 
he died through her unkindneſs; for having run 
into her debt, ſhe demanded her money with ſome 
ſeverity z which, 
hoped would have been remitted ; but finding his 
miſtake, he ſickened, and during his illneſs Eli- 
zabeth, by viſits and other expreſſions of friend- 
ſhip, ſtrove to heal the ſpirit ſhe had broken, but 
in vain; for he died the 23d of July 1596, in 
the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age. 

There is a chauntry over this chapel, in which 
are two large wainſcot preſſes, containing the ef- 
figies of royal perſonages, and others of the high- 
eſt diſtinftion. Theſe effigies reſembled the de- 
ceaſed as near as poſſible, and were uſually ex- 
poſed at the funerals of our princes, in open 


chariots, with their proper enſigns appended of 


royalty and honours. ; What are here laid up, are 
in a ſad mangled condition; ſome ſtripped, others 
| in 


4 * 


reſuming on her favour, he 
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jn tattered robes, and all of them maimed or bro- 
ken. Thoſe that are the moſt ancient are leaſt 
damaged, by which it appears that the richneſs 
of their cloaths had been the occaſion of this ra- 
vage; for the robes of Edward VI. which were 
of crimſon velvet, but now appears like leather, 
are left entire; but thoſe of queen Elizabeth and 
king James I. are entirely ſtripped. 

The eye is particularly ſtruck at the effigies of 
king William and queen Mary, and queen Anne, 
which are in good condition placed in two hand- 
ſome wainſcot preſſes, in this chapel. Here is 
likewife a new figure of queen Elizabeth. 


Deſcription of the Tomss of St. Jonn the Evan- 
GELIST'S CHAPEL. 


Here is an elegant monument in the center 

of this chapel], erected to the memory of 
Sir Francis Vere, a gentleman well ſkilled both 
in learning and arms but being brought up from 
his youth in the camp, he dedicated his ſtudy to 
the art of war, in which he was equalled by few, 
not excelled by any. He commanded in front 
under prince Maurice, at the battle of Newport, 
againſt the Spaniſh army, who came to the relief 
of that rown, under the command of the arch- 
duke Albert, then governor of the low countries. 
Vere, in poſting the Engliſh ſoldiers advantage- 
ouſly had — * to paſs a ford, in order to 
which the ſoldiers were preparing to ſtrip; but 
he prevented that delay, by telling them that 
what they were going to do was entirely uſelels, 
for in a few hours they might either have dry 
cloaths, or need of none. By this ſeaſonable en- 
couragement the enemy's horſe that had left their 


foot behind, were beat back, and the Engliſh, 


who were not above 1500 in number, gained the 
eminence of the downs, ſupported by a body of 
Frieſland foot, ready to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock of 
the enemy's fire. Though this was a deſperate en- 
terprize, in which Vere himſelf was wounded, 
his horſe Thot under him, and half the Engliſh 
flain; yet it proved the cauſe of victory on 
the part of the Dutch; for prince Maurice ad- 
vancing ſuddenly with his freſh troops, while the 
Spaniards were yet greatly exhauſted by their full 
diſcharge upon this ſmall body,. found it eaſy to 
put them to the rout, and thereby obtained a 
compleat victory. The monument is a table 
lupported by four knights kneeling, on which lie 
the ſcveral parts of a compleat ſuit of armour, 
and undernearth the effigy of Sir Francis, laying, 
as. if undreſſed, in a looſe gown, on a quilt of 
alabaſter.— There is a ſhort deſcription on the 
baſe of the monument in latin, ſignifying that he 
was nephew to the earl of Oxford, and that this 


was conſecrated to his memory by his diſconſolate 
widow, 


monument, on the pedeſtal whereof is repreſented 
In relief the ſiege of a town; alluding, in all pro- 
bability, to the ſiege of Newport. The principal 
figure is a general on horſeback holding a batton, 


and having a blemiſh in one eye. It is reaſonable 


to ſuppoſe, that as the monument was erected to 


| 


He died in the fifty- fourth year of his 
age, the 28th of Auguſt, 1608. ; 
| Adjoining to the wall, eaſtward of this, is a 


the memory of Sir George Hollis, nephew to Sir 


13 


Francis Vere, and major- general under him, that 
this piece of ſculpture is intended to perpetuate 
the ſtory of that memorable battle in which Sir 
Francis was wounded, and acquired ſo much ho- 
nour. The cannon, which is very viſible, ſeems 
to point that out as the inſtrument by which his 
horſe was killed, and the blemiſh in the general's 
eye, the hurt he might have received on falling. 
There is a Pallas ſitting on one ſide of the pedel- 
tal, and on the other Bellona, lamenting the 
the death of the great warrior repreſented above 
in a Roman habit, ſtanding erect upon a lofty altar 
with a cherub ſupporting the plinth on which he 
ſtands, Sir George died in the fiftieth year of his 
age, the ſixteenth of May, in the year 1626. 

Not far from the tomb of Sir Francis lies 
Aubrey de Vere, the laſt earl of Oxford of that 
name; which title had continued in a direct line 
to his noble family ever ſince the year 113g. He 
was the twentieth and laſt earl, and enjoyed the 
title ſeventy years. He died without iſſue male 
the 12th of March, 1702. | 

There were formerly many ancient monuments 
in this chapel; only one of which is now remain- 
ing. It has the image of an abbot, in his maſs 
habit, curiouſly engraved on braſs, repreſenting 
John de Eaſtny, who died the 4th of March 1498. 
He appears, ' by the records of the church, to 
have been a great benefactor to it. He adorned 
the welt window with many grand paintings in 
glaſs, a ſmall quantity of which ſtill remains: he 
built the ſcreen to this chapel, and preſented two 
images gilt for the altars of St. Peter and Sr, 
Paul; and one for the Chapter-houſe. *Tis very 
ſingular that in breaking up a grave, the body of 
this abbot was diſcovered in a coffin quilted with 
yellow ſattin, having on a gown of crimſon filk 
girded round him with a black girdle; on his legs 
were white filk ſtockings, and over his face a 
clean napkin doubled up and laid corner-wiſe. 

The face was in ſome degree diſcoloured, but 
the legs were firm. This diſcovery was made the 
17th of Auguſt 1706. 

Before the door of this chapel there is a grey 
marble which bears the figure of an armed knight, 
and is ſaid, by the regiſter, to repreſent Sir John 
Harpedon, knt. who died in the year 1457. He 
is reſting his head on a greyhound, and his feet on 
a lion. | 

On the north fide of this chapel, within the 
door, is another ancient tomb of free-ſtone, un- 
der which lies the body of Sir Thomas Parry, 
knt. who died the 15th of December, 1560. He 
was treaſurer of the houſhold, and maſter of the 
court of wards and liveries to queen Elizabeth. 


Deſcription of the Tous, Sc. in St. MichAzl's 
CHAPEL. * 


Here is a moſt ſuperb monument lately erect- 

ed in this chapel, and executed by that 
great maſter of ſculpture Mr, Rubiliac. Above 
1s repreſented a lady expiring in the arms of her 
huſband ; - and beneath, flily creeping from a 
tomb, the king of terrors preſents his grim vi- 
ſage, pointing his unerring dart to the dying fi- 
gure, at which fight the huſband, ſuddenly ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment, horror and deſpair, would 


77" EW willingly 
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willingly ward off the fatal ſtroke from the diſ- 
treſſed object of his care. This monument was 
erected to the memory of Joſeph Gaſcoigne 
Nightingale and his Jady, and has on it the fol- 
lowing inſcription : ** Here reſt the aſhes of Jo- 
e ſeph Gaſcoigne Nightingale, of Mamhead, in 
the county of Devon, eſq; who died July the 
20th, 1752, aged 56; and of lady Elizabeth 
his wife, daughter and coheireſs of Waſhing- 
ton earl Ferrers, who died Auguſt the 17th, 
1734, aged 27. Their only ſon Waſhington 
Gaſcoigne Nightingale, eſq; deceaſed, in me- 
mory of their virtues, did, by his laſt will, 
order this monument to be erected. 

Inclining to the north, there is a monument 
erected to the memory of Sarah, dutcheſs of So- 
merſet, relict of John Seymour, duke of Somer- 
ſet, who died the gth of October 1692. On the 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 
«c 


baſe of this monument ſit two charity boys, one 


on each fade, bewailing the death of their great 
benefactreſs, who is repreſented in a modern dreſs, 
reſting upon her arm, under a canopy of ſtate, 
and looking earneſtly up at a group of cherubs, 
iſſuing from the clouds above her. Underneath 
is a latin inſcription to this purpoſe: « Here lies 
« the late illuſtrious dutcheſs of Somerſet, cele- 


© brated for charity and benevolence, who ere&- | 


ed a grammar-ſchool for boys at Tottenham, 
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timely death at the age of 32, to the irreparable 


once in the Netherlands by the earl of Leiceſter, 
captain- general of her majeſty's forces, and af- 
terwards by Harry IV. of France, at the victory 
of St. Adrian. He died the 1oth of March, 
1594. The inſcription informs us, that endea- 
vouring to take and bring into England a large 
Spaniſh ſhip laden with jewels, gold, ſilver, In- 
dian ſpices, &c. a prize of infinite value, by an 
unhappy ſecurity of mind, deſpiſing the enemy, 
though far ſuperior in force, he met with an un- 


loſs of his country, 


A monument is ſtill remaining erected to the 
memory of Ann, daughter of Henry Bodenham, 
and of Catharine his wife, wife of James Kirton, 
of Caſtel-Cary, in the county of Somerſet, who 
died the 7th of September 1603. 

There is in one corner of this chapel the an- 
cient monument of abbot Kirton, who died the 
third of October, 1466. It is worthy of obſer- 
vation, having ſeveral labels of black letter all 
round the portrait, which ſtands upon eagles 
crowned, alluding, perhaps to his high deſcent, 
from the ancient and illuſtrious family of Codil- 
bic. He was an excellent orator, and appears 


| to have been a man of great reputation. 


in Middleſex, enlarged the income of the green- | 


coat hoſpital at Weſtminſter, largely endowed 
Brazen-Noſe college in Oxford, and St. John's 


* tion of youth in piety and good literature, 
„ She was likewiſe an encourager of trades and 
% handycrafts, and had a — regard to old 
« age, by erecting an alms-houſe in Froxfield in 
« Wilſhire, for thirty widows: ſhe was very 
«* charitable to the poor of St. Margaret's, 
« Weltminſter, where ſhe inſtituted a lecture, 
« andgave many ſtately ornamentstothe church.” 


0 


<« in Cambridge, for the education and inſtruc- 


There was formerly a monument in this chapel | 


erected to the memory of Catharine, lady St. 
John. It was broken in pieces at the time of 
repairing the church, but the effigy may be ſtill 
| ſeen in the chapel of St. Andrew. This lady 

waz relict of John lord St. John, of Bletſoe in 
Bedfordſhire, and daughter of Sir William Dor- 
mer, of Eyethorpe in Bucks. 


Account of the Tous in St. Andaew's CHAPEL. 


/ Moſt beautiful monument is erected in the 
A center of this chapel, to the memory of 
Sir Henry Norris, his lady, and fix ſons. It has 

a fine repreſentation of an encampment in relief, 

and is otherwiſe elegantly ornamented ; but as 

there 1s no inſcription, the date- is left uncertain. 

This great man was anceſtor to the preſent earl 

of Abington, who 1s baron Norris of Rycot, and 

for his valour in the low countries in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, was created lord Norris of 

Rycot. He was the firſt who diſcovered the pro- 

ject of the Spaniſh. invaſion, which he did by 

means of the provoſt-marſhal of Paris, whom he 
entertained as a ſpy. 

There was formerly againſt the eaſt wall, a ta- 
ble monument erected to the memory of Sir John 


Burgh, who was twice honoured with knighthood; 


23d of June 1324. 


Deſcription of the Tous in the Art A. 


N the north ſide, as you paſs round the 
area, were formerly three ancient monu- 
ments, all of which are now almoſt obliterated. 
The firſt of free-ſtone, made like a cloſe bed, 
was walled up, and the tomb of biſhap Duppa, 
tutor to king Charles I. placed againſt it. This 
tomb was covered with an ancient gothic arch, 
the ſides whereof were adorned with vine branches 
in relief, the roof within, ſpringing into many an- 
gels, under which lies the _ of a lady in a 
very antique dreſs, her feet reſting upon lions, 
and her head on pillows ſupported by angels, fit- 


| ting on each ſide the effigy, gilt and painted. On 


the ſide of the tomb are ſix niches, on which ſeem 
to have been painted monks, and on the pedeſtal 
are ſtill to be ſeen ſome remains of paintings. 
This monument covered the remains of Aveline, 
counteſs of Lancaſter, who died the 4th of No- 


vember 1293, the very year of her marriage. 
[She way —— to William de Fortibus, earl 


of Albemarle, and Holderneſſe, and married Ed- 
mund earl of Lancaſter, ſon to king Heary the 
third. Lk 

Adjoining to this is another ancient monument 
of grey marble, to the memory of Aymer de 
Valence, ſecond and laſt carl of Pembroke of 
this family, who was poiſoned in France, by the 
ſecret contrivance of the earl of Arundel, the 
He had been three times 
married, but had no iſſue by either of his wives. 
He was a tall, pale man, on which account Ga- 
veſton uſed. to call him Foſeph the Few. In the 
time of Edward I. he was a great general, and 
not only attended that prince in his expedition to 
Flanders, but likewiſe accompanied him to Scot» 
land, where that king died. He is ſaid to have 
been one of the judges who gave ſentence againſt 
the great earl of Lancaſter. 

Another ancient monument in this area is that 


of Edmund Crouchback, fourth ſon to Henry 
III. ſo called, as is ſuppoſed by many, from the 
deſormity of his perſon; others imagine it aroſe 
from his attending his brother in the holy wars, 
where they wore a crouch or croſs on their ſhoul- 
ders, as a badge of chriſtianity. On the baſe of this 
tomb, towards the area, is the remains of a cu- 


rious, and perhaps the moſt antique painting ex- 


tant, but much defaced, being ten knights arm- 
ed with banners, ſurcoats of armour, and croſs- 
belted, NP undoubtedly, his expedi- 
tion to the holy land, the number exactly agree- 
ing with whac Prior ſays, namely, Edward and 
his brother, four earls, and four knights, of whom 
ſome are ftill to be diſcovered. It has been a very 
loiry monument, painted, gilt, and inlaid with 
ſtained glaſs. The inſide of the canopy has been a 
{ky with ſtars, but by age changed into a dull red. 
From this prince the houſe of Lancaſter claimed 
their right to the crown. He was made earl of 
Leiceſter and ſteward of England at the age of 
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| obſervation. 


. nineteen, and at twenty-one he took the title of | 


the earl of Lancaſter, and marrying Aveline 
already mentioned, became poſſeſſed of the eſtates 
of Albemarle, Devon, and the Iſle of Wight, 
together with that of Derby and Campaign. His 
ſecond wife was Blanch, queen of Navarre, widow 
of Henry, by whom he had three ſons, Thomas 
earl of Lancaſter, who was executed; John of 
Monmouth; and another John, who lived in 
France, . In the reign of his brother Edward I. 
he commanded an army in France with great ſuc- 
ceſs at firſt ; but being ill ſupported, and his fol- 
diers ill paid, they deſerted him, which he laid 
ſo much to heart, that he died of grief at Bay- 
onne. | 

In the chapel of St. Eraſmus, on the weſt ſide 
of the door, is a monument erected to the me- 
mory of Juliana, only daughter of Sir Randolph 
Crew, knr. lord chief juſtice of England, who 
died unmarried the 22d of April 162 1. 

There is a monument in this area erected to the 
memory of biſhop Duppa, tutor to king Charles 
II, He was born at Greenwich, and educated 
firſt at Weſtminſter ſchool, and then at Chriſt- 
Church college, Oxford, of which he was after- 


wards dean, and being appointed preceptor to the | 
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Near this, on the ſame ſide, is a monument 
erected to the memory of admiral Holmes. He 
is repreſented in a Roman warlike habit, with his 
right-hand reſting on a cannon mounted on a 
carriage. Behind is an anchor, a Bflag-ſtaff, and 
other naval decorations, Under which is an in- 
ſcription running thus: To the memory of 
Charles Holmes, eſq; rear-admiral of the white. 
He died the 21ſt of November 1761, com- 
** mander in chief of his majeſty's fleet ſtationed 
* at Jamaica, aged fifty, Erected by his grate- 
ful nieces Mary Stanwix, and Lucretia Sowle.” 

Another monument in the area is well worth 
It is that of Eſther de la Four, the 
lord Eland's lady, who died in the 28th year of 
her age, in the year 1694. It is of curious white 
marble, repreſenting a lady on her death - bed, 
with two mourners weeping over her, done beau- 
tifully in relief. There is an inſcription in Latin 
and Engliſh, which contains an encomium on her 
many excellent virtues. | 

In the area there is a monument erected (be- 
tween thoſe of Henry III. and queen Eleanor) 
to the memory of Mrs. Chriſtian Kerr, who died 


| the 16th of May, 1694, aged 40. She was wife 


to William Kerr, eſq; and daughter to Sir Wil- - 
— Scott, bart. both of the kingdom of Scot- 

In the corner of Henry the fifth's chapel, there 
is a neat monument erected to the memory of Sir 
Robert Aiton, kat. who, in the reign of king 
James I. was highly eſteemed for his writings, 

articularly as a poet. He died in the year 1638. 

he monument 1s of black marble, with a buſt 
of braſs, having the figures of Apollo and Mi- 
nerva holding a laurel wreath over it, very beau- 
tifully deſigned. 

Not far from this, in the pavement, is an an- 
cient flat ſtone; formerly inſcribed to the memo- 
ry of Sir John Galofre, called lord of Langley, 
natural ſon of Sir John Galofre, by Johannet 
Pulham. He was famous in the reign of Rich- 
ard II. for his wiſdom and valour, and was pro- 
ſecuted by the diſcontented lords; but being then 
ambaſſador in France, he thought it moſt pru- 


| dent to remain there till the ſtorm, in which 


then prince of Wales, was firſt made biſhop of | 
Chicheſter, from-thence tranſlated to Saliſbury, 


and, after the reſtoration, to the ſee of Wincheſ- 
ter. He died in the 74th year of his age, the 


26th of March 1662. - This great man was of | 


luchexemplary piety and lively converſation, that 


caſtle, his afflictions were alleviated by the con- 


verſation of the biſhop.-Such an aſcendancy had 
he over the prince his pupil, that when he came 
to be king, he retained ſuch a reverence for his 
Picty, that hearing he was dangerouſly ill at 
ichmond, he went thither to pay his devotions 
to him, and received his laſt benediction from 
him on his bended knees. e 
At St. Eraſmus's chapel, on the eaſt 


the door, is a monument erected to the memory 


of Jane, daughter and: coheireſs of Sir John 
Poultney, and wife to Sir Cleppeſby Crew, knt. 


Who died the ſecond of December, 1639, in the 
29th year of her age. 


Burley and others ſuffered ſhipwreck, was ap- 
veaſes. After which he returned home, and died 
in the year 1336, at Wallingford, in Berkſhire. 
There is a large monument between the chapel 
of St. Nicholas and the ſteps going to Henry 


VIIth's chapel, erected to the memory of Sir 


| Thomas Ingram, knt. chancellor of the dutchy 
when king Charles I. was a priſoner in Cariſbrook- | 


of Lancaſter, and privy- counſellor to king Charles 
the ſecond. It was erected by Frances his widow, 


| daughter of Thomas viſcount Falconberg. He 


died the 13th of February, in the year 1671. 

In this place is an old grave-ſtone plated with 
braſs, repreſenting John of Windſor, nephew to 
Sir Willam of Windſor, lord-licutenant of Ire- 
land in the reign of Edward the third, who died 


ii the 4th of April, 1414. He had been a great 
fide of | 


ſoldier in his youth, and in many battles had 
been victorious ; particularly at that of Shrewſ- 
bury under Henry IV. but being ſtung with re- 
morſe for the innocent blood he had been the 


means of ſhedding, he retired from the world, 
{ and finiſhed his life in penitence. 


There 


Deſcriptien of the Tomss in St. Erward's 
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There is a monument between the chapels of 
St. Nicholas and St. Edmund, erected to the me- 
mory of Richard Tufton, third ſon of Sir John 
'Tufton, bart. who died the 4th of October, 1631. 
It was erected to his memory by his brother Sir 
Humphrey Tufton, knt. _” 

The remains of many other perſons lie in this 
area, particularly Anne of Cleve, ſiſter to the 
duke of Cleve, who was contracted in marriage 
to king Henry VIII. and received with great 
pomp on Blackheath, the 3d of January 1539, 
married to the king on the gth of the ſame month, 
and in July following divorced, with liberty to 
marry again; but being ſenſibly touched with 
indignation at the affront put upon her, ſhe lived 
retired in England, with the title of lady Anne, 
of Cleve, and ſaw her rival that ſupplanted her 
in the king's affection ſuffer a worle fate. She 
died in the year 1557. ſurviving the, king only 
four years. P | 

Near the aſhes of Anne of Cleve lies a till 
more unfortunate queen, viz. Anne, queen to 
Richard III. and daughter to Nevil the great 
earl of Warwick. She was poiſoned by her huſ- 
band,'to make way for a marriage with Elizabeth, 
daughter to his brother Edward IV. and ſiſter to 
the unhappy youths he had cauſed to be murdered 
in the Tower. This marriage was never conſum- 
mated, he being ſlain at the battle of Boſworth- 
field, where he was ſtripped naked, and expoſed 
to the multitude as a mark of that contempt his 
cruelty deſerved. 

In this place are the remains of an ancient 
monument erected to the memory of Sebert, 
king of the Eaſt-ſaxons, who firſt built this church, 
and died in July 616. Likewiſe Athelgoda, 
his queen, who died the 13th of September 
615. | 
Many other people have been interred in this 

lace, whoſe mementos are either obliterated 
6 time, or they are too 1nlignificant to need 
recital. * 


; CHAPEL. 


N the centre of this chapel ſtands that ancient 
and venerable ſhrine dedicated to St. Edward. 

It was once of moſt exquiſite beauty, but 
through time and negle& is now much defaced. 
It was erected by Henry III. on the canonizing 
Edward king of England, by pope Alexander the 
third, who cauſed his name to be placed in the 
catalogue of ſaints, and iſſued his bull to the ab- 
bot Laurence and convent of Weſtminſter, en- 
joining, „that his body be honoured here on 
earth, as his foul is glorified in heaven.” A 
cloiſtered life was his ſole happineſs ; and though 
he was married eighteen years to one of the moſt 
accompliſhed women of her time, daughter to 
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earl Godwin, yet 'tis ſaid ſhe confeſſed on her | 


death-bed he ſuffered her to live and die a virgin. 
Before this ſhrine was a lamp kept continually 


burning, on one ſide whereof ſtood an image of | 


the Bl ſſrd Virgin, wrought in filver, which, 
with two jewels of ana value, queen Elea- 
nor preſented here as an offering ; and on the 
other {ide ſtood another image of the Virgin, 
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wrought in ivory, preſented by Thomas Becker, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Jo this ſhrine Ed- 
ward the firſt offered the Scotch regalia, and 
chair, which is ſtill preſerved... Alphonlo, about 
the year 1280, offered here the golden coronet of 
Llewellyn prince of Wales, and other jewels. Ir 
is ſaid that Henry IV. being upon his knees be- 
fore it, was ſeized with an apoplexy, and for 


ſpeedy relief removed to the abbot's houle, where 


coming to himſelf, he could not recollect where 
he was; but upon enquiring was told the room 
bore the name of Jeruſalem. To which he 
replied, “the Lord have mercy upon me then, 
for here I muſt die;“ having been formerly 
told by a magician that he ſhould die at Jeruſa- 
lem. This thrine was originally compoſed of 
various coloured ſtones, beautifully enriched with 
all the coſt and art that human imagination could 
project: ſome of the curious molaic work that 
adorned it is {till to be ſeen, but ſo (tripped as to 
afford little or no ſatisfaction to common be- 
holders. The ſtonework is hollow within, and 
now encloſes a large cheſt, which Mr. Keep, ſoon 
after the coronation of James II. found to con- 
tain the remains of St. Edward; for being bro- 
ken by accident, he diſcovered, upon turning up 
the bones, a crucifix richly ornamented and 
enamelled, and a gold chain of twenty inches 
long, both which he preſented to his majeſty, who 
ordered the bones to be replaced in the old coffin, 
and encioled in a new one made very ſtrong. 
Edward the confeſſor died in 1066, and was 
canonized in 1209. 

The remains ot Editha, daughter to Godwin, 
earl of Kent, and queen to St. Edward, lie in- 
terred on the ſouth ſide of this ſhrine. This lady 
ſurvived her huſband eight years, and beheld all 
the miſeries conſequent. upon his death. William 
the conqueror, however, treated her with great 
reſpect, allowing her an apartment in the palace 
at Wincheſter, where ſhe died, She was buried, 
by exprels orders, with all the pomp of royalty. 

Not far from this lie the remains of queen 
Maud, ſurnamed the Good, daughter of Mal- 


| colm Conmair, king of Scotland, and wife to 


Henry I. of England, to whom ſhe was eſpouſed 
to unite the Saxon and Norman lines. She died 
the firſt of May, 1118. The greateſt happineſs 
ſhe enjoyed was in relieving the diſtreſſes of the 
poor. That ſhe was charitable, the hoſpitals of 
St, Giles, and the Leper's hoſpital in London, 
are remaining monuments. There is part of a 
latin epitaph on this excellent princeſs, the tran- 
ſlation of which runs thus: | 


Succeſs ne'er ſat exulting in her eye, 

Nor diſappointment heav'd the troubled ſigh; 
Proſperity ne'er ſadden'd o'er her brow, 
While glad in trouble ſhe enjoy'd her woe: 
Beauty nor made her vain, nor ſcepters proud, 
Nor titles taught to ſcorn the meaner croud. 
Supreme humility was awful grace, 

And her chief charms a baſhfulneſs of face. 


There is an ancient tomb of very. curious 
workmanſhip on the north ſide of this chapel. 
The pannels are of poliſhed porphyry, and the 
moſaic work round them of gold and ſcarlet. 

| The 
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The effigy of Henry III. upon it is of gilt braſs | 


finely executed; and the corners of the table are 
twiſted pillars gilt and enamelled. After a trou- 
bleſome reign of 56 years, he died in 1272, aged 
65. He was interred by, the knights templars, 
ot whoſe order his father was the founder, with 
all the ſplendor becoming a royal character. 


An ancient table monument of grey marble | 


is at the feet of Henry III. on which lies the ef- 
figy of Eleanor, queen to Edward I. It is very 
ſingular that the body of this queen lies here in- 
terred, and her heart in the choir of the friars 
predicants in London. On the ſides of this mo- 
nument are engraven the arms of Caftile and 
Leon quarterly, and thoſe of Ponthicu hanging 
on vines and oak-trees,, Round the copper verge 
is embofled, in . the following 
inſcription: Here lies Eleanor, formerly queen 
of England, wife to king Edward the firſt.” 

In this chapel is a large plain coffin of grey 
marble, compoſed of ſeven ſtones, four make 
the ſides, two the ends, and one the cover. It 
encloſes the body of the glorious king Edward 
I. who was ſon to Henry III. He was named 
Edward in honour of St. Edward his father's pa- 
tron and predeceſſor, and afterwards — heb. ah 
from his tall and ſlender body. He reigned 34 
years, and died the 7th of July, 1307, aged 68. 

Not far from Henry III. is a ſmall monument 
covered with a ſlab of lydian finely poliſhed, 
exeted to the memory of Elizabeth Tudor, 
ſecond daughter of king Henry VII. who died 
at Eltham in Kent, the 14th of September 1495, 
aged three years. 

Another table monument is likewiſe here in 
memory of Margaret, daughter to Edward IV. 
by Elizabeth Woodville, his queen, who died 
the 19th of April, 1472. There is part of an 
inſcription on it, ſetting forth her name, quality, 
and age, which was only nine months, | 

The chapel of Henry V. is parted from this 
only by an iron ſcreen, on each ſide of which are 
images as big as the life, and guarding, as it 
were, the ſtair-caſe aſcending to the chauntry 
over it. 
that glorious and warlike prince Henry of Mon- 
mouth, ſo called from the place of his nativity. 
On the advancement of this prince to the crown, 
he made a moſt excellent king, and by the me- 
morable battle of Agincourt, acquired to himſelf 
and the Engliſh nation immortal glory. His am- 
bition leading him on to the purſuit of farther 
conqueſts, he was taken off by.the hand of pro- 
vidence, and died in France in the tenth year of 
his reign, and thirty-fourth of his age. He was 
laid at the feet of St. Edward, in a place ſet a- 
part - for keeping reliques, where his queen 
erected a monument over him of grey marble, 
whereon was placed his ſtatue z the body whereof 
was heart of oak, and the head beaten ſilver ; as 
were the ſcepter, and other ſigns of royalty that 
adorned it. All which were deſtroyed at the time 
of Oliver Cromwell. This tomb was encloſed 


with grates and gates of iron by Henry VII. and 
and over it in a chauntry chapel the weapons, ar- 
mour, and capariſons of Henry V. were carefully 

laid up, where they remain to this day. 
In an old wooden chef, near this tomb, lie 
the remains of Catharine, queen to the above 
14 | 


In this place is a magnificent tomb of 
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V emperor and King of Bohemia. This lady brought 
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rince. She was youngeſt daughter to Charles 
I. of France. After the death her huſ⸗ 

band, ſhe entered into an illegal m _ with 

Owen ap Tudor, a welſhman, and undetwent 

a ſevere proſecution. In conſequence of which 


ſhe retired to the monaſtry of Bermondſey, in 


Southwark, where ſhe died, as it -is thought of 
grief, the ſecond of January 1457, inthe thirty- 
eighth year of her age. She left three ſons by this 
marriage; Edmund, who was afterwards earl of 
Richmond; Jaſper, who was created earl of Pem- 
broke by Henry VI. and duke of Bedfotd by 
Henry VII. but died without iſſue; and Owen, 
who took upon him the religious habit, died a 
monk of, and was interred in, this abbey. Queen 
Catharine received an honourable interment in 
the chapel of Henry III. but when het grandſon 
pulled down that to build his own, her body was 
taken up, the bones whereof were firmly united, 
and thinly covered with fleſh, but the coffin be- 
ing decayed was put into a wooden cheſt, and 
removed to the place where it now is. ay 

There is an ancient tomb in this chapel erected 
to the memory of Philippa, third daughter to 
William, ear] of Heinault, and queen to king 
Edward III. It is of black marble, and road 
it are placed as ornaments, the brazen ſtatues of 
no leſs than thirty kings, N and noble per- 
ſonages, her relations. This queen was married 
forty-two years, in which time ſhe had fourteen 
children, and died the 1th of Auguſt 1369. 

Near this is a very ancient tomb covered with 
a gothic canopy, erected to the memory of Ed- 
ward III. The effigy of this prince lies on a ta- 
ble of grey marble, though his corpſe was * 
ſited in the ſame grave with the queen. The 
tomb was ſurrounded, like the former, with ſta- 
rues, particularly thoſe of his children, and at the 
head of it is placed the ſhield and ſword carried 
before him in France, After a reign of fifty 
years, he died the 21ſt of June, 1377, aged 64. 
In the latter part of his life he grew weary of go- 
verament, and devoted himſelf entirely to the 
pleaſure of a woman, who, after rendering him 
ridiculous to all the world, ſnamefully deſerted 
him in his laſt moments, and left him to expire 
without a friend to cloſe his eyes. 

Adjoining to this is another tomb erected to 
the memory of Richard II. over which is a ca- 
nopy of wood remarkable for a curious painting 
of the Virgin Mary and our Saviour. This 

rince was murdered in Pomfret-caſtle, in York- 
Ihire, where he was a priſoner, at the inſtigation 
of Henry IV. by one Sir Pierce of Exon, on 
St. Valentine's day, in the year 1399, His body 
was brought from thence to St. Paul's cathedral, 
where it was expoſed to public view, and after- 
wards removed to Langley. In which place it 
remained till Henry V. ordered it to be brought 
in all the pomp of royalty, and depoſited near 
the remains of his great predeceſſor and patron 
St. Edward. The robing of the effigy is curi- 
ouſly wrought with peaſe- eod ſhells open, and 
the peaſe out, 2 in all T to his 
being once in full poſſeſſion of ſoveteignty, but 
at laff reduced to an empty title. In the ſame 


'tomb with this prince lies his queen, Anne, 


daughter to Charles IV. and ſiſter to Wenceſlaus, 


RT him 


— 
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him neither dowry nor iſſue; and yet, ſo great 
was his love for her, that he curſed the place of 
her death, and cauſed the buildings thereon to 
be deſtroyed. After being married twelve years, 
ſhe died at Shene the jth of June, 1394. 

Between the tomb of queen Philippa and the 
ſhrine of St. Edward, under a large ſtone, once 
beautifully plated with braſs, lies the great Tho- 
mas of Woodſtock, duke of Glouceſter, uncle 
to Richard II. by whom he was murdered the 
8th of September, 1397. He was brother to 
the black prince, and ſixth and youngeſt ſon to 
Edward III. | 

In this chapel was interred the heart of Henry 
d' Almaine, ſon to the king of the Romans, and 
brother to Henry III, who, in paſſing through 
Viterbo, in an expedition to the holy land, was 


ſacrilegiouſly aſſaſſinated in the church of St. Sil- 


veſter, as he was performing his devotions before 

the high altar. The year after the murder, in 
1271, his body was brought to England, and 
buried in the monaſtery of St. Helen's ; but his 
heart was put in a cup, and placed near the ſhrine 
of St. Edward. 

In a handſome wainſcot preſs, in this chapel, 
is the effigy of Edmund Sheffield, duke of Buck- 
ingham, who was the ſecond and laſt duke of 
this family. He died at Rome in the twentieth 
year of his age, October 30, 1735, and was bu- 
ried in Henry VIIth's chapel January 31, 1736. 

In the north area is a monument erected to the 
memory of William Pulteney, earl of Bath, who 
died the 7th of June, 1764, aged $1. It is of 
beautiful marble, repreſenting wiſdom and poetry, 
over which is a medallion. | 

Having now deſcribed the various monuments 
in the encloſed part of this building, we ſhall 
proceed to the 


Tomss in the open parts of this ABBEvy, Beginning 
at the weſt door. 


N the right hand às you enter is the monu- 
ment of 


Sr THO. HARDY, Kat. 


Behind this monument is a lofty pyramid, of 
a bluiſh coloured marble, at the bottom of which 
is the effigy of the deceaſed reclining upon a tomb 
of elegant workmanſhip, with a naked boy on 
his left ſide weeping over an urn: the enrich- 
ments round the pedeſtal are juſt and proper, and 
the inſcription is to the following purport: | 

« Sir Thomas Hardy, to whoſe memory this 
c monument is erected, was bred in the royal 
« navy from his youth, and was made a captain 
« in 1693. In the * r to Cadiz, under 
« Sir George Rooke, he commanded the Pem- 
4c broke; and when the fleet left the coaſt of 
« Spain, to return to England, he was ordered 
« to Lagos bay, where he got intelligence of the 
« Spaniſh galeons being arrived in the harbour 
« of Vigo, under convoy of ſeventeen French 
« men of war. By his great diligence and judg- 
e ment he joined the Engliſh fleet, and gave the 
% admiral that intelligence which engaged him 
% to make the beſt of his way to Vigo, where 


| 
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% all the aforementioned galeons and men of 
« war were either taken or deſtroyed. After the 
« ſucceſs of that action, the admiral ſent him 
„ with an account of it to the queen, who or- 
e dered him a conſiderable preſent, and knighted 
* him. Some years after he was made a rear. 
« admiral, and received ſeveral other marks of 
„ fayour and eſteem from her majeſty, and from 
e her royal conſort prince George of Dentnark, 
* Ford high-admiral of England.” He died the 
16th of Auguſt, 1733, aged 66, | 
From this monument we proceed regularly on 
to the eaſt door, from thence round the choir to 
the north door, and return tothe place where we 
firſt began. To effect which the next is 


Capt. JAMES CORNWALL: © 


This is a moſt beautiful monument; the height 
of which is thirty-ſix feet: it has a bold baſe and 
pyramid of rich Sicilian marble. There is a 
rock againſt the pyramid, embelliſhed with navdl 


trophies, ſea-weeds, &c. in which are two cavi- 


ties: in the one a latin epitaph; in the other, a 
view of the ſea-fight before Toulon, in baffo re- 
lievo; on the fore-ground whereof, the Marlbo- 
rough of 90 guns, is ſeen fiercely engaged with 
admiral Navarro's ſhip the Real, of 114 guns, 
and her two ſeconds, all raking the Marlborough 
fore and aft. On the rock ſtand two figures, ths 
one repreſents Britannia under the character of 
Minerva, accompanied with a lion; the other 
figure is expreſſive of Fame, who having pre- 
ſented to Minerva a medallion of -the hero, hap 
ports it, whilſt exhibited to public view. The me- 
dallion is accompanied with a globe, and variotts 
honorary crowns, as due to valour. Behind the 
figures is a lofty ſpreading palm-tree, whereon 
is fixed the hero's ſhield or coat of arms, together 
with a laurel- tree; both which iſſue from the na- 
turally-barren rock, as alluding to ſome heroic 
and uncommon event. The inſcription is as 
follows : Les | 


Amongſt the monuments of ancient merit, 
In this ſacred cathedral, let the name of 


JAMES CORNWALL 


Be preſerved, the third ſon of Henry Cornwall, 
Of Bradwardin Caſtle, in the county of Hereford, Eſq; 
Who from the very old and illuſtrious ſtock of 
the Plantagenets, 
Defiring a truly ancient ſpirit, became 
A naval commander of the fr eminence, 
Equally and deſervedly honoured by the tears and 
Applauſe of Britons, as a man 
Who bravely defending the cauſe of his country 
in that ſea-fight off Toulon; 
And being by a chain-ſhot deprived - 
Of both his legs at a blow, fell unconquered - 
On the 27th of Feb. 1743, in the 45th year of his age, 
Bequeathing his animated example to his fellow | 
ſailors, | 
As a legacy of a dying Engliſhman, — 
Whoſe extraordinary valour could not be recommended 
To the emulation of poſterity in a more ample eulogy 
Than by ſo ſingular an inſtance of honour; 
Since the parliament of 2 Britain, by an unanimous 
uffrage, | 
Reſelv'd that a mon — od the public expencde 
ſhould be conſecrated to the memory - 
of this moſl heroic perſon, 


The 
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The Right Hon. JAMES CRAGGS, Eq; 


On this monument is finely repreſented the 


this gentleman, large as the life, leanin 
* = which has upon it in golden — 
an inſcription, implying, that he was a man uni- 
verſally beloved; which is there particularly 
marked, becauſe as he was of low extraction, be- 
ing only a ſhoe-maker's ſon; it is the more ſingu- 
Jar, that in the high ſtation to which his merit had 
raiſed him, he ſhould eſcape envy, and acquire 
the general eſteem; He was made ſecretary at 
war in April 1717, and one of his majeſty's pri- 
vy-council and ſecretary of ſtate in March 1718. 
On the baſe of the monument is the followin 
epitaph, written by Mr. Pope: 


Stateſman, yet friend to truth; of ſoul ſincete, 
In action faithful, and in honour clear 

Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end; 
Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend z 
Ennobled by himſelf, by all approv'd, 

Prais'd, wept, and honour'd by the muſe he lov'd. 


WILLIAM CONGREVE, Eſq; 


On a pedeſtal of the fineſt egyptian marble, in 
an oval frame, is a half length marble portrait of 
this gentleman: it is enriched with emblematical 
figures alluding to the drama, and under it is the 
following inſcription : | 


« Mr. William Congreve died January the 
* 19th 1728, aged 56, and was buried near this 
* place. To whoſe moſt valuable memory this 
* monument is fet up by Henrietta, dutcheſs of 
„% Marlborough; as a mark how dearly ſhe re- 
* members the happineſs ſhe enjoyed in the fin- 
*« cere friendſhip of ſo worthy and honeſt a man, 
* whoſe virtue, candour, and wit, gained him the 
e Jove and eſteem of the preſent age; and whofe 
* writings will be the admiration of the fu- 
— ups.” 


JOHN FREIND, M. D. 


This gentleman was a phyſician of the firſt 
rank in his profeſſion z nor was he leſs ſueceſsful 
in his practice than ingenious in his writings. His 
buſt ſtands on a pedeſtal of fine white-veined 
marble, and under it a long latin inſcription, ſet- 
ting forth his great and diſtinguiſhing acquire- 
ments. He died the 26th of July 1728. 


Sr LUMLEY ROBINSON, Bart. 


The deſign of this monument is neat z the 
columns are ſupported by deaths heads, and the 
arms upon the baſe by a cherub. On the top is a 
vaſe, and riſing to the pediment, enrichments of 
laurel branches, &c. He was of Kentwell-hall in 
Suffolk, and by an untimely death ended his life 
the 6th of Auguſt 1684, aged 36. | 


THOMAS SPRATT, P. D. 


Underneath this monument is the ms of the 


defunct, and on the top his arms, with that of 
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the ſee of Rocheſter, quarterly; between en- 


richments of books, &c. It ſeems to have beer 
principally deſigned for the ſake of the inſcrip- 
tions; the firſt of which informs us, that Dr. 
Spratt was the ſon of a clergyman in Dorletſhire z 


that he was educated at Wadham college, Ox- 


ford ; that he firſt applied himſelf to poetry, but 
quitted that ſtudy to purſue the beauties of proſe; 
and poliſh the Engliſh language; that he was 
ſoon made known to George duke of Bucking- 
ham, and by him recommended to king Charles, 
who made him a prebendary of Weſtminſter; 
and of Windſor — which preferments he 
ſoon roſe to be dean of Weſtminſter, and biſhop 
of Rocheſter ; but at length for his firm integrity 
to the church and monarchy; was brought in 
danger of his life; he died in 1713, aged 77. 
The ſecond inſcription ſignifies, that the remains 
of Thomas Spratt, A. M. (fon to the biſhop) 
archdeacon of Rocheſter, and prebendary of 
the churches of Rocheſter, Wincheſter; and 
Weſtminſter, lie near thoſe of his father: He 
died the roth of May 1720, aged 41. The laft 


| inſcription tells us that John Freind; M. D. td 


ſhew his reſpect for thoſe two worthy perſonages, 
had cauſed this monument to be erected jointly 
to their memories. 


Dr. JOSEPH WILCOCKS: 


This gentleman was formerly chaplain "to the 
Britiſh factory at Liſbon, afterwards made n # 
tor to the princeſſes, and prebendary of this church: 
In 2721 he was conſecrated lord biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter ; in 1731 tranſlated to Rocheſter, and alſo 
made dean of this church, and of the moſt hon; 
order of the Bath. He died the gth of March 
1756, aged 84, and is buried in a vault in the 
eccleſiaſtical court, with his wife Jane, daughter 
of John Milner, Eſq; conſul at Liſbon. She 
died the 27th of March 1725, aged 28. In 
the ſame vault lies Ann, their daughter, who 
died 1n her infancy. 


Above this is a ſmall table monument erected 
to the memory of 


HENRY WHARTON. 


It is remarkable only for the great name in! 
ſcribed on it. He was. rector of Chatham in 
Kent, vicar of the church of Minſter, in the iſle 
of Thanet, chaplain to archbiſhop Sancroft, and 
one of the greateſt writers of his time. He was 
ſo univerſally reſpected by the biſhops and clergy, 
that archbiſhop Tillotſon; and ſeveral other pre- 
lates, with the choir and king's ſcholars, attend- 
ed his funeral in the moſt ſolemn proceſſion, ſing- 
ing anthems compoſed fot the occaſion, He died 
the 3d of March 1624, aged 31. 


KATHERINE BOVE X. 


This monument was erected to the memory of 
the above lady, by Mrs. Mary Pope, who lived 
with her in the — friendſhip near forty years. 
The principle figures are Faith with her book 
cloſed, and Wiſdom lamenting the death of her 

Wor patroneſs 
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patroneſs, between which is a lady's head in an 

anulet of black marble curiouſly veined. Over 

it is an inſcription, deſcribing the virtues of the 

deceaſed, who died the 21ſt of January, 1726, 

aged 72. 5 
Over this monument is that of 


Lord Viſcount HO WE, 


The principal figure repreſents the genius of 
the province of Maſſachuſet's bay, in a mourn- 
ful poſture, lamenting the fall of this hero; 
over which are the family arms ornamented with 
military trophies. In large characters underneath 
is the following inſcription : The province of 
Maſſachuſet's bay in New England, by an or- 
« der of the great and general court, bearing 
« date Feb. 1, 1752, cauled this monument to 
© be erected to the memory of George lord vil- 
„count Howe, brigadier general of his majeſty's 
% forces in North America, who was ſlain July 
« the 6th, 1758, on his march to Ticonderago, 
% in the 34th year of his age: in teſtimony of 
« the ſente they had of his ſervices and military 
« yirtues, and of the affection their officers and 
« ſoldiers bore to his command. Fle lived re- 
« ſpeCted and beloved: the public regretted his 
« loſs; to his family it is irreparable.” 


ROBERT CANNON, D.D. 


This monument, though plain, is yet very 
neat. It was erected to the memory of the above 
gentleman, who was dean of Lincoln, and pre- 
bendary of this church. He died the 28th of 
March, 1722, in the goth year of his age. 

Above this is a moſt beautiful monument 
erected to the memory of 


Gen. GEORGE WADE, 


In the center is a beautiful marble pillar, en- 

riched with military trophies exquiſitely wrought : 

. theprincipal figures repreſent Fame puſhing back 

Time, who 1s eagerly approaching to pull down 

the pillar with the 1 of honour that adorn 

it. The general's head is in medallion, under 
which is the following inſcription: 

To the memory of George Wade, field- 

« marſhal of his majeſty's forces, lieutenant-ge- 

: * neral of the ordnance, colonel of his majeſty's 

third regiment of dragoon guards, governor 

* of Fort William, Fort Auguſtus, and Fort 

„ George, and one of his majeſty's moſt honour- 

able privy council. He died March 14, 1748, 


aged 75. 
Col. JOHN D No S. 


We can ſay no more of this gentleman than 
what ariſes from the inſcription ; which is, that 
he was preſident of the council of the iſland of 
St. Chriſtopher's, and died the 13th of Decem- 
ber 1725, in the ſixty-third year of his age. 


CAROLINA HARSNET. 


This monument was erected to the memory of 
the ſccond wife of Samuel Morland, kat. and 
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| bart. who died in child-bed of her ſecond fon 
the 10th of October, 1674, aged 23. On the 
tomb are two learned inſcriptions; one in hebrey, 
the other in greek: the tranſlation of the hebrew 
runs thus: ** Bleſſed be the Lord, my wife was 


e think of thy mildneſs, patience, charity, mo. 
« deſty and piety, I lament thee, O moſt excel. 
6 lent creature, and grieve exceedingly : but 
* not like ſuch as have no faith; for I belive and 
expect the reſurrection of thoſe who ſleep in 
„ Chriſt,” 


| JOHN SMITH, Eſq; 


This monument is ſaid to be highly finiſhed, 
The deſign is a pyramid and altar, in which ſits 
a lady veiled, mournful and diſconſolate, and 
reſting her right arm on a curious buſto in relief, 
On the baſe is a latin inſcription, ſetting forth his 
deſcent from the Smiths of Lincolnſhire ; and 
likewiſe his iſſue, which were two daughters, 
Ann, the eldeſt, firſt marrried to Sir Henry 


* 


Parker of Warwickſhire, and afterwards to Mi- 
chael lord Dunkellin, eldeſt ſon to the earl of 
Clanrickard z and Mary, the youngeſt, married to 
Edward Deſboverie, of Lanford, in Wilts, bart. 
The above John Smith died the6th of July 1718, 


ANN FIELDING. 


firſt wife of Samuel Morland, knt. and bart. who 
ſeems to have been a man of great learning; 
particularly in the eaſtern languages. On it are 
two inſcriptions ; the one in hebrew, the other in 
ethiopic, the tranſlation of the firſt runs thus: 


* O thou faireſt among women! O virtuous 
« woman! The hand of the Lord hath done 
„ this. The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 


taken away, and bleſſed be the name of the 
£c Lor 8 , 


The Ethiopic thus: 


c Come let us lament o'er this monument of 2 


that thou art united with Chriſt, 

This lady was truly religious, virtuous, faith- 
„ ful, mild as a dove, and chaſte : while ſhe con- 
„ tinued in life, ſhe was honoured ; and is happy, 
© through mercy, in death.“ 


% Ann, daughter to George Fielding, Eſq; 
and of Mary his wife, the truly loving (and 
eas truly beloved) wife of Samuel Morland, 
„ knt. and bart. died Feb. 20, Anno Dom. 
* 1679-80,” | 


Over this is a monument erected to the me- 
mory of 
JAMES FLEMING, 


Major-general of his majeſty's forces, and colo- 


| Under the Ethiopic is the following: 


a commiſſioned officer 44 years, died the 17th of 


nel of a regiment of foot, who, having ſerved a: 
| March, 1750, in the ſixty- eighth year of his age. 
7 5 2 ty-eigntn y DIANA 


precious: bleſſed be thy remembrance, O vir. 
© tuous woman.” — The greek thus: When 1 


This tomb was erected to the memory of the 


*© beloved huſband for thee ; but in certain hope 


DIANA TEMPLE: 


This monument by its antiquity, ſeems to have 
been originally intended for the whole family of 
Sir William Temple, as appears by the inſcrip- 
tion, which tells us, that Diana Temple died at 
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the age of fourteen. Dorothy Oſbourn, (in all | 


probability Sir William's lady) aged 66; William 
Temple, aged ſeventy ; and Martha Gifford, Sir 
William's ſiſter, aged 84. 


Sir CH. HARBORD, and CLEM, COTTREL, 
Eſq; 


Theſe two young gentlemen of the mbſt pro- 
miſing expectations, both periſhed in the Royal 
James, with the earl of Sandwich, who command- 
ed in her as vice-admiral againſt the Dutch in thar 
memorable fight off the coaſt of Suſſex, in the 
time of king Charles II. The Royal James be- 
ing ſet on fire, Sir Charles Harbord, firſt lieute- 
nant, though he might have ſaved himſelf by 
iwimming; yet, out of pute affection to his 
worthy commander, choſe to die with him. 
Young Cottrel was a volunteer, and having re- 
turned to his ſhip unwounded, from being the 
firſt man that had boarded a Dutchman of ſeventy 
guns; and pulled down her enfign with his own 
hands, periſhed alſo with his friends: This gen- 
tleman, though but twenty-two years of age, 
underſtood ſeven languages. On the baſe of the 
monument is repreſented in relief a dreadful ſea 
fight, and on the top, in a wreath of laurel, is 
this inſcription : - preſerve and unite the memo 
« of two faithful friends, who loſt their lives ar 
e ſea together, May the 28th 1672.” 


SIDNEY, EAX GODOLPHIN. 


This is a fine buſt, repreſenting the above gen- 
' tleman, who died the 15th of September, t 712, 
aged 67, In the year 1661, he was member of 


e and groom of the bedchamber to 


ing Charles II. In 1679 he was made commiſ- 
ſioner of the treaſury. In 1684, ſecretary of 
ſtate, and the ſame year created baron of Rialton, 
in Cornwall, by king James II. by whom alſo he 
was made firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and 
ſoon after lord r which office, ac- 
cording to the inſcription, together with that of 
chief miniſter, he held during the firſt nine years 
of the reign of queen Anne: 


Over theſe, againſt the wall, is a flat tnarble 
monument erected to the memory of 


WILLIAM HARGRAVE, Eſq; 


Lieutenant general of his majeſty's forces, co- 
lonel of the royal Engliſh fuzileers, and gover- 
nor of Gibraltar; who having been a commil- 
ſioned officer 57 years, died January 21, 1748, 
aged ſeventy- nine. | 


Col ROGER TOWNSEND. 


On the front of à ſarcophagus, ſupported by 
dS 475 | 


t6t 
two Indians, is repreſented; in baſſo relievo, the 
fall of this brave commander, with his officers at- 
tending him in his expiring moments. The mo- 
nument is adorned with military trophies; and un- 
der it is the following inſcription ! 


& This monument was erected by a diſconſo- 
late parent, the lady viſcounteſs Townſend, 
to the memory of her fifth ſon, the honourable 
lieutenant colonel Roger Townſend, who was 
killed by a cannon ball, on the 25th of July, 
1759, in the 28th year of his age, as he was 
reconnoitring the French lines at Ticonderago, 
in North America. From the parent, the bro- 
ther and the friend, his ſocial and amiable 
manners, his enterprizing bravery, and the in- 
tegrity of his heart, may claim the tribute 
of affliction. Yet, ſtranger, an not, for 
though premature his death, his life was glo- 
rious: enrolling him with the names of thoſe 
immortal ſtateſmen and commanders; whoſe 
wiſdom and intrepidity in the courſe of this 
comprehenſive and ſucceſsful war, have ex- 
rended the commerce, enlarged the dominion, 
and upheld the majeſty of theſe kingdoms, be- 
yond the idea of any former age.” 
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Over this monument, againſt the pillar is that of 
Mrs. BRIDGET RAPDLE x. 


It· is ſmall, but very neat, and was ete&ed to 
her memory by her huſband Charles Radley, eſq 
gentleman uſher daily waiter to king James it. 
She died the 20th of November 1679. 


Major RICHARD CREED. 


This is a table monument againſt the wall, eri- 
riched with military trophies; and on it is the 
following inſcription: 


„To the memory of the honoured major 
Richard Creed, who attended his majeſty king 
William III. in all his wars, every where ſig- 
nalizing himſelf, and never more himſelf, than 
wher he looked an enemy in the face. At the 
1 battle of Blenheim, Ann. Dom. 17045 

e commanded thoſe ſquadrons that began the 
attack; in two ſeveral charges he remained 
unhurt; bur in a third, after many wounds re- 
ceived, ſtill valiantly fighting, he was ſhot 
through the head: his dead body was brought 
„off by his brother, at the hazard of his own 
life, and buried there. To his memory his 
ſorrowful mother erects this monument, plac- 
ing it near another, which her ſon, when living, 
uſed to look upon with pleaſure, for the worthy 
mention it males of that great man Edward, 
earl of Sandwich; to whom he had the honour 
to be related and whoſe heroic virtues he was 
ambitious to imitate. He was the eldeſt fon 
.of John Creed of Oundel, eſq; and Elizabeth 
tis wife, only daughter of Sir Gilbert Picker- 
ing; bart. of Tichmarſh, in Northampton- 
e ; 55 
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sir PAL MES FAIRBORNE. 


fixed between two ſtately pyramids of black mar- 


ble ſtanding on cannon balls, adorned in the mid- 
dle with emblematical devices in relief, and hav- 


their tops. The enrichments on the pyramids re- 
preſent the manner of his glorious death. On 
one ſide he is viewing the enemy's lines before the 


town, and is ſhot : on the other is a hearſe and 
ſix horſes bringing him off wounded to the caſtle. | 


Oa a lofty dome is the deceaſed's arms, with this 


| 


ing two Mooriſh emperors heads in profile on | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


motto underneath : tutus fi fortis; and over it a | 


Turk's head on a dagger, by way of creſt, which 
he won by his valour in fighting againſt that peo- 
ple in the German war. On the monument is 
the following inſcription : 


4 Sacred to the immortal memory of Sir 
« Palmes Fairborne, knt. governor of Tangier, 
© in execution of which command he was mor- 
„ tally wounded by a ſhot from the Moors then 


5 belieging the town, in the 46th year of his | 
0 


age, ber 24, 1680.“ 
His epitaph, which was written, by Mr. Dryden, 
runs thus. 


Ye ſacred reliques which your marble keep, 
Here, undiſturb'd by wars in quiet ſleep: | 
Diſcharge the truſt, which, (when it was below) 
Fairborne's undaunted ſoul did undergo, 
And be the town's palladium from the foe. 
Alive and dead theſe walls he will defend: 
Great actions, great examples muſt attend, 

The Candian ſiege his early valour knew, 

where turkiſh blood did his young hands imbrue; 
From thence returning with deſery'd applauſe, 
Againſt the Moors his well-fleſh'd ſword hedraws, c 
The ſame the courage and the ſame the cauſe. 
His youth and age, his life and death combine 
As in ſome great and regular deſign, - 
All of a piece throughout, and all divine. 

Still nearer heaven his virtues ſhone more bright, 
Like rifing flames expanding in their height, 0 
The martyr's glory crown'd the ſoldier's fight. 
More bravely Britiſh gen'ral never fell, 

Nor gen'ral's death was e'er reveng'd ſo well, 
Which his pleas'd eyes beheld before their cloſe, 
Follow'd by thouſand victims of his foes. 

JI To his lamented loſs, for times to come, 

| His pious widow conſecrates this tomb. 


Over the monuments of major Richard Creed 


and Sir Palmes Fairborne, is one erected to the | 
| at Weſtminſter in 1663, and entered of ' Trinity- 


memory of | 
Sir JOHN CHARDIN, Bart. 


this gentleman, by which, as his motto expreſſes, 
he acquired his fame. The globe, round which a 
number of geographical inſtruments are repre- 
ſented, exhibits a view of the different countries 
through which he travelled, and the motto be- 
neath refers to the dangers he providentially 
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eſcaped, for which he aſcribes to God the glory. 


| | He was created baronet May the 28th, 1720. 
This monument, which is very beautiful, is | | 


Captain WILLIAM JULIUS. 


There is not any thing remarkable in this mo. 
nument; nor have we any other information of 
this gentleman, than that he was captain of the 


Colcheſter man of war, and that he died Octobe 
the 3d. 1608, aged 33. | 


GEORGE CHURCHILL. 


This is a ſtately and elegant monument. The 
inſcription on it informs us that this great man 
was ſecond ſon to Sir Winſton Churchill, of Dor- 
ſetſhire, kat. and brother to John duke of Marl- 
borough. He was early trained to military af- 
fairs, and ſerved with great honour at fea and 
land under king Charles II. king James II. king 
William, and queen Anne, He was captain of 
the Engliſh fleet at the burning the French at La 
Hogue, in king William's reign; and for his 
bravery there was made one of the commiſſioners 
of the admiralty. In the ſucceeding reiga he 
was made admiral in chief, and was for 20 years 
together of the bedchamber to the prince of 


| Denmark. He died the 8th of May 32710, in 
| the 58th year of his age. Ir 4 50 


Sir RICHARD BINGHAM. 
Againſt the wall, on a plain marble ſtone, is an 


| inſcription deſcribing the military glories of the 


above gentleman, who was of the ancient family 
of the Binghams, of Bingham Melcomb, in Dor- 


. ſetſhire ; and ſerved in the reign of queen Mary, 


at St. Quintin in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
at Leith, in Scotland; in the iſle of Candy, un- 


| der the Venetians; at Cabo Chaio, and the fa- 
| mous battle of Lepanto againſt the Turks; in 


che civil wars of France in the Netherlands, and 


at Smerwick, where the Romans and Iriſh were 


| vanquiſhed. - After this he was made governor of 


— ¶ nn Nene rn — 


Connaught, where he overthrew the Iriſh and 
Scots, expelled the traiterous Orourke, ſupprefſ- 
ed divers rebellions, and was finally made mar- 
ſhal of Ireland, and governor of | Leinſter. | He 
died at Dublin January 19, 1598, aged 70; from 
whence he was brought, and here interred by Sir 
John Bingley, ſome time his ſervant. 


GEORGE STEPNEY, Eſq; 


This gentleman was deſcended ſrom the Step- 


neys of Pendergraft, in Pembrokeſhire, but born 


college, Cambridge, in 1682, In 1692 he was 
ſent enyoy to the elector of Brandenburgh; in 


| | 1696 and 1697, to the electors of Mentz, Triers, 
It is emblematical, and alludes to the travels of | 


Cologne, Palatine, Landgrave of Heſſe, and to 
the congreſs of Frankfort: in 1697, on his re- 
turn, he was made commiſſioner of trade; in 
1698, was ſent a ſecond time envoy to the elector 
of Brandenburgh z in 1699, in the ſame quality 
to the king of Poland; in 1701, a ſecond time 


to the emperar of Germany ;- and laſtly, in 1706, 
| 1 t 
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to the ſtates-general. _ All theſe ſeveral embaſſies 
he conducted with ſuch integrity, application, and 


eaſe, that he generally exceeded the expectations | 


of his ſavereigns, William and Anne, by whom 


he was employed. He died greatly lamented at | 


Chelſea, in the year 1706. 
THOMAS KNIPE. S. T. P. 


ment was erected by Alice his ſecond wife. He 
was for fifty years employed in Weſtminſter- 


| 


| 
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ber the 19th 1698, in the. ſixty-ſeventh year of 


„her age.” 


SOPHIA FAIRHOLM. 
This monument repreſents an ancient ſepul- 


| chre, over which is raiſed a ftately edifice orna- 


mented. at top with the family arms. She was 
marchioneſs of Anandale, born in Scotland, and 


| was n.other to the marquis of Anandale, who, as 


In memory of the above gentleman, this monu- || a mark of his duty and gratitude, cauſed this 


| monument to be erected to her memory. She 


ſchool, ſixteen whereof as head maſter. He was | 
likewiſe a prebendary of this cathedral. The | 


lacin inſcription, which is long, only deſcribes his 
many great virtues, and-that he died the 8th of 
Avgult 1711, aged 73. pg 

Above theſe two laſt, is a monument erected 
to the memory of 


JOHN ME THUEN, Eſq; 


Who died in the ſervice of his country in Por- 


| tugal, July 13, 1706, and was here interred Sep- 


tember 17, 1708. . Alſo the right honourable Sir 
Paul Methuen, of Biſhops-Caning in Wilts, ſon 
of the ſaid John Methuen, eſq; one of his ma- 
jeſty's moſt honourable privy-council, and knight 
of the moſt honourable order of the Bath, who 
died the 11th of April 1757, aged 86. 


Sir CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL, knt: 


On the baſe of this monument is repreſented 
in bas relief the ſhip Aſſociation, in which the ad- 


' 


| 


miral ſailed, as ſtriking againſt a rock, with ſeve- | 
ral others periſhing at the ſame time; and at the | 


rop are two boys blowing trumpets. This great 
man received the honour of knighthood the 16th 
of May 1689. The inſcription on the monument 
runs thus: * Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, knt. rear- 
« admiral of Great Britain; and admiral and 
* commander in chief of the fleet, the juſt re- 
ward of his long and faithful ſervices, He was 
*« deſervedly beloved of his country, and eſteem- 
ed, though dteaded, by the enemy who had 
often experienced his conduct and courage.— 
Being ſhipwrecked on the rocks of Scilly, in 


«c 
«c 
«Cc - 
cc 
cc 
cc 


1707, at night, in the 57th-year of his age, 
his fate was lamented by all, but eſpecially by 
the ſea-faring part of the nation; to whom he 
was a generous patron, and a worthy example. 
—His body was flung on the ſhore, and buried 
with others in the ſand ; but being ſoon after 
taken up, was placed under this monument, 
which his royal miſtreſs had cauſed to be erect- 


ed to commemorate his ſteady. loyalty, and 
extraordinary virtues.” - 


cc 
cc 
cc 


ANN WEMYS. 


Adjoining to the wall is a, ſmall oval tablet, 
with the following inſcription : © Near theſe ſteps 
lies the body of Mrs. Ann Wemys, daughter 
'* of Dr. Locowick Wemys, ſometime preben- 
** dary of this cathedral, and of Mrs. Jane Bar- 
** grave his wife, who departed this life, Decem- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


his voyage from Thoulon the 22d of October | 


came A 


: 


ed his his hiſtory le 
{ 1622, he fell from his chair at his houſe in Chiſ- 


| 
1 
1 
1 
U 
» 


: 
4 


died the 13th of December 1716, aged 49. 
Againſt the pillars on this ſpot, are two table 
monuments, the one erected to the memory of 


Dr. ANTHONY HORNECK. 


According to the inſcription this gentleman 
was remarkable for learning, ſedateneſs and piety; 
an indefatigable preacher, and ſmooth and florid 
orator. He was born at Wittenberg in Zealand, 
but educated at Queen's college, Oxford; was 
king's divinity- profeſſor and chaplain, a preben- 
dary to this church, and preacher at rhe Savoy. 
He died of the ſtone January the 31, 1696, aged 
fifty · ſix. | 

The other monument is erected tothe memoty of 


Dr. SAMUEL BARTON. 


By the inſcription he appears to have been a 
prebendary of this church, and a perſon of ad- 
mirable genius and learning. He died Septem- 
ber 1715, aged 62. | 


WILLIAM CAMDEN. 


On this monument the above gentleman is re- 
preſented in. a half- length in the habit of his time, 
with his left hand holding à book, and in his right 
his gloves, reſting on an altar, on the body of 
which is a latin inſcription, ſetting forth his inde- 
fatigable induſtry in illuſtrating the Britiſh anti- 
quities, and his candour, ſincerity, and pleaſant 
good humour in private life. He was fon to 
Sampſon Camden, Citizen of London, and pain- 
ter-ſtainer, was born in the Old Baily, May 2, 
1551, and received the firſt rudiments of his edu- 
cation at Chrift-chorch hoſpital. In 1566 he en- 
tered bimſelf of Magdalen college, Oxford, but 
afterwards removed to Pembroke, where he be- 
ainted with Dr. Goodman, dean of 
Weſtminſter, by whoſe recommendation, in 1575, 
he was made ſecond maſter of the abbey-ſchool, 
and began the laborious work of his antiquities, 
encouraged thereto and aſſiſted by his patron. In 
1588 he was made prebend of Ilfracombe, in the 
church of Sarum, which he held till his death. 
In 1593 he was made head maſter of Weſtmin- 
ſter Feel In 1596, Richmond Herald, and next 
day Clarencieux king at arms. In 1619 he found- 
ure in Oxford. In Auguſt 


ſelburſt in Kent, and hurt himſelf in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he lingered til} the gth of November 
1623, and then died, aged 74. 957 
The above monument has lately been repaired 
and beautified at the charge and expence of the 
univerſity of Oxford. 


ISAAC 
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IS AAC CASAU BON. 


Though this gentleman was a native of France, 
and in his younger years royal library-keeper at 
Paris, yet he was ſo diſſatisfied with the ceremo- 
nial part of the Romiſh worſhip,-that upon the 
murder of his great patron Henry IV. he willing. 


ly quitted his native country, and at the earneſt . 


entreaty of king James I. ſettled in England; 
where, for his uncommon knowledge, he became 
the admiration of men of learning. He died in 
1614, aged 55. 

This ſmall but neat monument was erected to 
his memory by the learned Dr. Moreton, biſhop 
of Durham. 


JOHN ERNEST GRABE. 


Robert Harley, earl of Oxford and Mortimer, 
erected this monument to the memory of the 
above gentleman, who died the 3d of Novem- 


ber 1711, aged 46, and was buried at Pancraſs, 


near London. He is repreſented by a curious 
figure, large as the life, ſitting upon a marble 
tomb in a thoughtful poſture, as contemplating 


the ſorrows of death, and the horrors of the grave. 


He was remarkably well ſkilled in the oriental 
languages. 


Sr RICHARD COX. 


This gentleman was taſter to queen Elizabeth 
and king James I. to the latter of which he was 
ſteward of the houſhold. His epitaph commends 
him in a high degree for his religion, humanity, 
chaſtity, temperance, friendſhip, beneficence, 
charity, vigilance and ſelf-denial. He was third 
ſon to Thomas Cox, of Beymonds in Hertford- 
ſhire, and died a batchelor the 13th of Decem- 
ber 1623, in the 6oth year of his age. 


THOMAS TRIPLET. 


Was educated at Chriſt-church in the univer- 


ſity of Oxford, where he was eſteemed a wit, a | 


good grecian, and a poet. In 1645 he was made 
prebend of Preſton in the church of Sarum,. and 
had alſo a living, which being ſequeſtered in the 
rebellion, he fled to Ireland and kept a ſchool in 
Dublin, where he was when king Charles I was 
beheaded. Diſliking Ireland, he returned to 
England, and kept ſchool at Hayes in Middleſex, 
till the reſtoration, when he was made prebend of 
Weſtminſter, and of Fenton, in the church of 
York. He died at a good old age the 18th of 
July 1670. 20 | 


ISAAC BARROW. 


On the top of this monument is a remarkable 
fine buſt repreſenting this truly great man, who, 
as the inſcription informs us, was chaplain to king 
Charles II. head of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
geometry profeſſor of Greſham college, in 
London, and of greek and mathematicks at 
Cambridge. He was a great divine, and in his 


—— 


youth travelled through moſt parts of Europe. 
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He died the 4th of May 1677, in the 47th year 
of his age. 

Over this is a handſome monument erected to 
the memory of 


E DW. WET TENHALL, M. D. 


This gentleman was, perhaps, one of the moſt 
enſment phyſicians of his time; he was ſon to 
biſhop Wettenhall, and died the 29th of Auguſt 
1733. His father was Dr. Edward Wettenhall, 
who was firſt advanced to the ſee of Cork in Ire- 
land, which he filled with great dignity for twenty 
years; but was afterwards tranſlated to Killmore 
and Roſs, which he held fourteen years. He died 
in the ſeventy-cighth year of his age; Novem- 
ber 12, 1713. N 


WILLIAM OUT RAM. 


The inſcription on this monument is in latin; 
the tranſlation of which runs thus: Near this 
„place lies William Outram, D. D. born in 
* Derbyſhire, fellow of Trinity and Chriſt- church 
« colleges in Cambridge, cannon of this abbey, 
and archdeacon of Leiceſter ; an accompliſhed 
divine, a nervous and accurate writer, an ex- 
& cellent and diligent preacher, firſt in Lincoln- 
„ ſhire, afterwards at London, and laſtly at St, 
+ Margaret's Weſtminſter z where he finiſhed his 
„life with great applauſe, and no leſs ſucceſs; 
„but in the courſe of ſo much labour and in- 
e tenſeneſs of mind, being inflamed with the 
e ſtudy of ſcripture and the holy fathers, he 
grew much diſtempered with the gravel, with 
* which, being long afflicted, and at length 
6 worn out, he ended his life with the utmoſt 
* compoſure of mind Auguſt 22, 1678 aged 54.” 
On the pedeſtal is another inſcription, which tells 
us, that, after a long and religious life, and 42 
% years widowhood, here reſts Jane, wife of Dr. 
„ Outram, who died October 4, 1721.” 

Above this is a monument erected to the me- 
mory of that eminent divine and philoſopher. 


Dr. STEPHEN HALES. 


| Here are two beautiful figures in relief ; the 
one repreſenting Botany, the other, Religion. The 


firſt is preſenting a medallion of this great e- 


plorer to public view; the latter is deploring the 
loſs of the divine : at the feet of Botany the 
winds are diſplayed on a globe, which alludes to 
his invention of the ventilators. The inſcription 
which is in latin, is as follows: 


To the memory of Stephen Hales, doctor 
in divinity, Auguſta, the mother of that beſt 
of kings, George the third, has placed this 
* monument ; who choſe him when living, to 
<* officiate as her chaplain; and after he died, 
* which was on the 4th of January 1761, in 
e the 84th year of his age, honoured him with 
* this marble.” 


About the tomb of Hales whoſe fair deſign 
And poliſh great Auguſta caus'd to ſhine, 
| Religion, 


Ed 
— 
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Religion, hoary faith, and virtue wait, 
2 — in mournful ſtate. 

But oer the preacher, render'd to his Clay, 

The voice of wiſdom ſtill as this to ſay - 

« He was à man to hear affliction's cry, 

« And trace his maker's works with curious eye: 
« O Hales | thy praiſes not the lateſt age, 

« Shall &er diminiſh, or ſhall blot thy page, 
England, ſo proud of Newton, ſhall agree, 

« She has a ſon of equal rank in thee,” 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDELL. 


The whole of this figure is well executed, and 
the face is a ſtrong likeneſs of its origioal. The 
left arm is reſting on a groupe of mulical inſtru- 
ments, and the attitude is very expreſſive of great 
attention to the harmony of an angel playing on 
a harp in the clouds over his head. Before it lies 
the celebrated Meſſiah, with that part open, where 
is the much admired air, I know that my Redeemer 
liveth. Underneath is the following ſhort inſcrip- 
tion : © George: Frederick: Handell, eſq; born 
February 23, 1684, died April 14, 1729.” 
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don, merthant,. She died at Brockhall, in the 


This is the laſt monument which that eminent | 


ſtatuary Rubiliac lived to finiſh, Tis ſaid he firſt 
became confpicuous,, and afterwards finiſhed the 
exerciſe of his art with a figure of this extraordi- 
nary man; the farſt of which was erected in the 
gardens at Vauxhall. brat oft » [4.0 


Sr EDWARD ATKINS. 


This gentleman was one of the barons of the 
exchequer in the reigns of king Charles I. and II. 
He was of ſuch integrity, that he reſiſted many 
honours that were offeted him by the chiefs of the 
grand rebellion, He died in the year 1669, aged 
eighty- two. | een ti Hes 7 

Sir Robert Atkins, his eldeſt fon, | was created 
knight of the bath at the coronation of king 
Charles II. afterwards lord chief baron of the 
exchequer under king William, and ſpeaker of 
the houſe of lords in ſeveral parliaments. He 
died in 1709, aged 88. | 

Sir Edward Atkins, his youngeſt ſon, was like- 
wiſe baron of the exchequer, but retired, upon 
the revolution,” from public buſineſs, to his ſeat 


| on the cover of which, in letters of gold, are 


in Norfolk, where he died in the year 1698, aged | 


ſixty-eight. $3 9 2 
Sir Robert Atkins, eldeſt fon of the above Sir 
Robert, was a gentlemgn-well verſed in polite li- 


He died in 1711, aged 63. 


terature, and in the antiquities of this country. 


Edward Atkins, -eſa; late of Kitteringham in 


Norfolk, ſecond ſon of the laſt named Sir Ed- 
ward, cauſed this monument to be erected in me- 
mory of his anceſtors, who ſo honourably pre- 
ſided in the courts of juſtice in Weſtminſter-hall. 
He died the 2oth of January 1780, in the 79th 
year of. his ame.:;--- 26:44. to. aomitif 11 51953; 03 | 

Over this Is a flat white marble monument 
erected to the memory f 2 %% 


MARY HOPE, 


— 
1 
' 


14 


' 


_ « ceeded by none in the 


county of Northampton, the 25th of June 1767 
aged 29. Under which. is the following eptaph ? 
„ni emden 26, is „ond d 
Though lo in earth her beauteous form decay da 
My faithful wife, my loved Maria's.laid z ,. -; 
In ſad remembrance the afflited raiſe, [7 
No pompous. tomb, inſerib'd with-venal praiſe zz | 
To anne, can and to Kings 1 | 
The trophied ſculpture, and the paer's ſong ;. 
And cheſs the ptoud, expiring, often claim: 
Their wealth bequeathing, to record their name z 
But humble virtue, ſtealing to the duſty -- , © 
Heeds not our lays, or monumental buſt. 
To name her virtues ill befits, my grief 
What was my bliſs can new give no relief; .. 
A huſband mourns, the reſt let friendſhip: tell 
Fame ſpread her worth, a huſband knew it well. 


| IF, 
JOHN Duke of Anortr and GRINwI OH. 


This is a moſt beautiful and ſtately monument, 
encloſed with rails. The figure of Minerva is on 
one ſide the baſe, and that of Eloquence on the 
other z the one looking ſorrowfully up at the 
principal figure above, the other patherically diſ- 
playing the public doſs at his death. | On the top 
is the figure of Hiſtory, with one hand holding 
a book, 'the other 9 a, pyramid. of ſinel 
coloured marble the titles of. the hero, wh 
actions are ſuppoſed to be contained in the boaky 


inſcribed the date of his grace's death, and age. 
On the pyramid is the following epitaph -: 
Briton, behold ! if patriot worth be dear, 

A ſhrine that claims thy tributary tear; | 
Silent that tongue, admiring ſenates heard, 
Nerveleſs that arm-oppolſing/legions fear d. 
Nor leſs, O Campbell, thine the power te pleaſe; 
And give to grandeur all the grace of eaſe. 
Long from thy, life, let kindred. heroes trace, 
Arts which ennoble (till, the nobleſt race,; 
Others may owe their future fame to mo, 

I borrow immortality from thee. 


Under this is written in large letters, | | * wy 
JOHN DUKE, OF ARGYLE, AND, GR, 
at which point the pen of Hiſtory ſteps. 


The inſcription on the baſe of the monument 
runs thus : In memory. of an honeſt! man, a 
e conſtant friend, Jonn the great duke of Ar- 
% gyle and Greenwich, a general and orator e- 
e he lived. Sir Henr 
Farmer, bart. by his 1 —— ward the on | 
« five hundred pounds towards erecting this ma- 
< .nument, and // recommended the above in- 
pee 5.5 {nt eee alt ity af Te 


O HN GAY. 


This beautiful monument was erected to the 
memory of the above gentleman, by the cas 


| | | and favour of the duke and dutcheſs of Quee 
Daughter of Eliab Breton, of Forty-hall, Mid- 
dleſex, and was married to John Hope, of Lon- 


borough, who were the great encouragers of his 
genius, and rewarders of his merit, The maſks, 
| Tt | " tragedy 2 
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tragedy-dagger, and inſtruments of muſic, which 
are blend ——4 in a groupe, are emblema- 


tical devices, alluding to the various ways of 


writing in which he excelled ; namely, Farce, 
Satire, Fable, and Paſtoral. The following ſhort 
epitaph was written by himſelf : 


Life is a jeſt, and all things ſhow it, 
I thought ſo once, but now I know it. 


Uaderneath are the following verſes written 
by Mr. Pope: 


Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 

In wit, a man ; ſimplicity, a child: 

With native humour, temp'ri "g virtuous rage, 
Form'd to delight at once, and laſh the age : 
Above temptation in a low eſtate, 

And uncorrupred, e'en among the great. 

A ſafe companion and an eaſy friend; 
Unblam'd thro? life, lamented in thy 'end, 
Theſe are thy honours, not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with Kings thy duſt ; 
But that the worthy and the good ſhall fav, 
wor” their penſive boſoins—Here lies Gay. 
t e died December 4, «732, aged 45. 


NICHOLAS ROWE, EN. 


This gentleman was poet-Jaureat, and . uber 
of ſeveral Hine tragedies ; and juſt before his death 
had finiſhed a tranflation of Lucan's Pharſalia. 
The monument, Which is a very fine ohe, was 
erected to the memory of him and his on! 3 7 
ter. On a pedeſtal about twenty . higb, 
which ſtands on an altar, is a moſt beautiful buſt 
near it is the figure of a lady in the deepeſt ſor- 
row, and between both, on a pyramid behind, is 
a medallion, with the head of a lady in 
relief. - On the front of the pedeſtal 1s this in- 
ſcription : To the memory of Nicholas Rowe, 
« .eſq; who died in 1718, aged 45. And of Char- 
6 locke, his * ughter, wife of 4 Fane, 
« eſq; who riting father's ſpirit, and 


« amiable in her — . — and beauty, 


« died in the 23d year of her age, 17 Un- 
der which, on the front of the , bo af 


lowing epitaph : 


Thy reliques, Rowe ! to this ſad ſhrine we truſt, 

And aer dy Shakeſpear place thy honour'd: buſt, 

Oh! find next him to draw the tender tear, 

For never heart felt paſſton more fincere: 

To nobler fentiments to fire the brave,: 

For never Briton more diſdain'd u ſlave 

Peace to thy gentle ſhade and endleſs teſt, 

Bleſt in thy genius, in thy love too bleſt 1 

And N that 2 from 4 remov'd, 

T foulen at liberty it loy? 
10 theſe — in death, ſo lov'd in life, 
The childleſs mother, and the widow'd wife, 
With tears inſcribes this monumental ſtone, 
That holds their afhes, and expekts her own. 


JAMES T HOM'S'ON. 


+ This monument was eretted in the year 1 uh 
arid is executed by Michael Henty Spang, 


holding a book with the cap 


the fol- 


2 n well in his converſation as - writings. 


| Sant Uf 


— — ——_— 
. 


of Mr. Thomſon fic. 


arm upon 2 


majeſty. There is a 
ting, which leans its left 


other hand. On the 

relievo the Seaſons; to which a boy points, of- 
ſering him a laurel crown, as the reward of = 
genius. At the feet of 2 is the trag 

maſk, and the ancient harp he whole is 2 F 


ported by a projected Senn) and 1 in > penned i is 
| this inſcription : - 


Mat xc THOMSON, Fiatis 48. Obit 27 Au- 
1748. Tutored by thee, ſweet poetry 


| © exulrs her voice to ages, and informs the 


„ with mufic, image, re v wu 
nevet ro die. Vi 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR. 


The deſign and workmanſhip of this monu- 

ment are extremely elegant. In the —_ of 

1 (rv the — . delieutely ex- 
attitude, his dreſs, his ſhape, his 

— and; flaw The Made en the 

pedeſtal, which are li proper ornaments to 

grace the tomb, repreſent tem V. Richard III. 


uren Elizabet In ſhort, the taſte that is 
ind queen Elcaberh. to thoſe 


—.— direction, by the pelle des © 

was fo y conſtructed 1 dy, the var of 
Burlington, Dr. Mead, Mr. and Mr. Mar- 
tin. It was deſigned by Kent, and executed by 
Scheemakers ; BY the expence defrayed by the 
grateful contributions of the public. The lines 
oh the ſeroll, 'which nnen are 


very properly adapted. 


The cloud · cad vowers, 4 gorgooes 
The ſotema-wmples, the greit globe eh; 
Yea, all which it inherits, ſhall diſſolve, . 
And, like the baſeleſs fabtic of ien, 
Leave not a vreck behind. 


CHARLES De Sr. DENNIS, 
Lord of Sr. Evxzmonr. 


e gems wr tomb is in latin, dhe 
4 —— which informs us, that rhis gentle- 


man was of a noble family in Normandy, and 
was<mployed in the army "of France, in which 
he roſe to the rank of a marſhal ; bur-rexi 
| Holtand, he was from 'therice invited 588 


* neo Engin, where bed in 492 
| greateſt intimacy 
| _— * but 1 With K : durcheſs of 


ing and principal no- 


was of a very ſprightly turn of 


he left France, as iv ſup on c- 
et in his will de left 20l. to 
ies, and al. to poor French 
ogees; befudes other legacies to be diſpoſed of 


— 4 Roman Cath 


| to yy in diſtreſs, of what religion foever they 


go He died yl violent fit of the ſtran- 
guary the gth of September, 10g, aged 90. 


MATTHE W PRIOR. 
This is a moſt beautiful monument, and richly 


an, dun a deſign of Mr, Adam, arokivecteo- his | ornamented, On one ſide — 


figure 


2 


. rruſts he executed with uncommon addreſs, and 


fgure af Thalia, one of the nite muſes, with a | 
— in her z and on the chf, | bliſtory 
with her book ſhut: between both is the buſt of 
the deceaſed upon a raiſed altat of fine marble. 
Over this is a handſome pediment, on the aſcend- 
ing ſides | 
hour glaſs in his hand run out; the other hold- 

a torch reverſed ; on the aptx of the pedi- || 
ment is an urn, and an the A che monu- 
ment a long inſcription, ſetting forth the princi- 

emplo in which he had bern engaged; 
rticularly, by order of king William and queen 
ary, in aſſiſting at the congreſs of the confede- 
rate powers at the Hague in 1690. Ia 1697, he 
was one of the plenipatentiaries at the peace of | 
Ryſwick; and in the following year was of the 
embaſſy to France, and alſo ſecretary of ſtate in 
Ireland. In 1700 he was made one of the board 
of trade; in 1711 firſt commiſſioner of the cuſ- 
roms ;z and laſtly, in che ſame year, was (ent 
her majeſty queen Anne to Lewis XIV.-of | 
France, with. propoſals of peace. All which 


| 


the moſt hrm integrity. On the outermoſt fide of | 
the buſt is a latin inſcription, importiag, that 


while he was bufied in writing che hiſtory of his 
own times, death interpoſed; and broke bot the | 
thread of his — and of his life the 'eigh- | 
reenth of September ene in che 57th mo of 
his age. 


THOMAS SHADWELL. | 
This manument was. erected to the-memory 

the above gentleman by his ſon Dr. John Shad- | 
well. It is of curious marble, ornameated wich 
a fine 8 urn, and huſt, and crowned. — 4 
a chaplet of bays, The inſcription imports, chat 
he was deſcended from an ancient — in Sraf- 
fordſhire, was poet-laurear and hiſtori 
the reign of king William, and died the 2.0 vn | 
November 1692, in che 55th year of his 
The cauſe of his death, which was at Chel 


was by taking opium, to which he had _ long | 
accuſtomed. 


3 


JOHN MILTON. 


This monument was erected to his memory by | 
Mr. Audizor, r in the year 153). mop 
a great polemical and political wricer, being 
lecretary to Oliver Cromwell 5 but What has im- 
mortalized his name are. thoſe two inimuable 
pieces, Paradiſe loſt and regained. Theſe, he wrote 
in his retitement, and as ſome affirm after he was 


blind. This ſeems to be confirmed by that mourn- 


fol paſlage in his third book of Paradiſe loſt, 
»hea, in bis addreſs 20 hight he Gays, 


ene 
. ign vital lamb; but chou 
Reviſir's noc theſe eyes that roll in wain 2 
Jo find tby piercing ray, and find no daun: 
So thick a drop · ſerene nn cheir orbs. | 


On the refteration, many had o rent an eſteem 
for his paris and learning, — de- 


teſted his princi they procured his — | 
Le was born at pe, hey in 1608, and died of the 
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of which are two bays, one with. an 


| £6 whote 


| account of his narrow circum 
| Ger in London in ee wal wn 


rapher i in | | 


| he was taken from ſchool, poo mat 4 Up bricks. 


| hr mn with ail 
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Bunhill, 4674, in the 6 of 
E 5 ch 4 2 


: EDMUND SPENCER. "18 


Dhis great i in London in | 
1510, and ad in 1399. Fhe WE 5 
marble, but very rough and _ on ch 
is the following mares coo 


« Here lies (expe expeQing his — comi 
« Our Saviour S Jets) thy = 
Js F 
rit 4 * 


« mund 8 encers We 
% the works ic he leſt behind' kim. 15 l 3 


Over this is a monument —_— to the a 


by || mory of 


SAMUEL BUTLER. 


This — was author of Hudibras, 


a man of rhe moſt extragrdinary learning, 
— 2 underwent 70 t. 


and 
w 
es 0 
eres 117 At 
me 1042 
was buried at” "k 

Mr the do", 


died in London in ras Fn, 


of lor 


L EN. JOHN 8 oN. 
rag ener g ee 


I. and was cotempora pear & James whoſe 
writings he wak ng 7. Fe 7 che fon Sf 
| clergyman, and educated at Wenne 


while Mr. de e was 
father's death, his mother 


$ 


Fre 174 after hi: 
bricklayer, 


e ee pug Pr 


race in the other; but Mr. Cambden 
hi parts, zecommended him tö Sir 'Waſter Ra 


| teigh, whoſe ſon he attended f 7 is 5515 5 
| Aae ayer | : 


are bur four ether this time bear 
eſemation, kr The Sen: b 
olpone, and Every Man 89 25 1 


monument is of fine- ma 


2 to the malice and envy 


O RARE BEN zarten 
He died Auguſt 16, "i637, Agha 6 + ONE 
MICHAET, R ADN A — 


This gentleman was an excellent poet, oY 
oo! antiquarian; the firſt of which appears 7 
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bis epiſtles and legends i the latter by his Polys | 
albion, w hie et, 


comment. t does not appear by 
nument was, ereed; but the inſcription: and 


epitaph (which were formerly in letters of gold, 
but now;almoſt obliterated) runs thus: 


« Michael Drayton, eſq; a memorable poet 
& of his age, exc > his laurel for a crown 
& of glory, Anno 1e de n dcn 


Do, pious marble ! let thy readers know 

What they, and what their children owe. 
To Drayton's name; whoſe ſacred duſt 
We recommend unto thy truſt; 15 
Protect his mem'ry, and preſeryr hid. b 2 
Remain a laſting monument of his glory 

And when thy ruins ſhall diſclaim 

To be the-treaſurer of his name: 

His name that cannot fade ſhall be 

An everlaſting a N to thee. 


JonN. PHILLIPS. 


This monument was erected to the memory * 
the above gentleman by Sir Simon Harcourt, 
Knut. The buſt is in, relief, and repreſented 
as in an arbor interwoven with vines, laurel 
branches, and apples- trees; and over it this 
motto; L erit buic gquoque Pomo ; alluding 
to the high qualities aſcribed to the apple in 
that exce * m of his called der. He 
ml author of but few pieces, der thoſe very 

125 J Fg Blenheim, is a fine A prey of 

d he lived, he was capable of in the epic 

| 22 in the lyric his ode to lord Bolingbroke on 
Tobacco is far from contemptible; and as to his 
Splendid Shilling, whoever reads it muſt be highly 
pleaſed with his fancy and great force of genius. 
The inſcription on his monument is a recnal” of 
his, tranſcendent virtues and abilities, and the 
reat merit he was poſſeſſed of. He was ſon to 
Scephen Phillips, D. D. archdeacon of Salop, 
was born at Bampton. in Oxfordſhire, Dec. 30, 
1675. and died of a conſumption in the prime of 
his life the 15th of Ferna N r e 


GEOFFERY. CHAUGER. 


This monument, which i is of the gothic ſtile, 
was once very beautiful, but. now, much defaced. 
perſon to whoſe, name it is ſacred, is called 
the flther of Engliſh poets, and. flouriſhed in the 
fourteenth century. He was ſon to Sir John 
Chaucer, a citizen of London, and employed by 
Edward III. in tiations abroad relating t 
trade, He was firſt brought up at Cambri ug 
then in Merton in Oxford, from whence he went 
to ſtudy the law in the Middle Temple. After 


| 
| 
"| 
|: 
| 
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Seldon honoured with a | 


whom this mo- | 


this he became a favourite at court, and was em- 


ployed as a ſhield-bearer to the king; he was a 

tleman of the bedchamber, and by Edward 
II. ſent ambaſſador abroad; but in the ſucceed- 
ing reign fell into diff graces and, was committed 
to the Tower for high treaſon, where he wrote 
his Teſtament of Love, But on the death of 
Richard II. he became a greater favourite at 
court than ever, having married the great John 
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of 'Gaunt's wife's ſiſter. He was born in 1 328, 
and died 3 N 72. uni 
io 1 39 | | nh 
ABRAHAM: COW LEY. 

Though this monument - appears very Plain, 
yetit is expreſſive, The fire iſſuing from the 
mouth of the urn, and the chaplet of laurel that 

| begirts it, are fine emblems of the glory he ac- 
by the ſpirit of his writings.” The Men. 


tion and epitaph on the pedeſtal are both i n \ latin, 
the tranſlation of which runs thus: 


* Near this place lies Abraham Cowley, tha 
« ; Pindar, Horace, and Virgil of England; and 


60 [tlie I e and er of his 


While, ſacred bard, far ally thy works proclaim, 
And you ſurvive in an immortal fame, 
Here. may you Bleſs'd in pleafing quiet lie, 
NET thy urn my hoary faith ſtand bj; 
all thy tav'rite — nine repair 
To watch thy duſt with a perpetual care. 
Sacred for ever may this Are be — a 
And may no deſpꝰ rate hand preſume t'invade 
With touch unhallow'd, this religious: room, 0 
Or date affront thy venerable tom We £ 
Unmor'd and-undiſturb'd rill-time'ſhall end} 1 
May Cowley's duſt this marble ſhrine defend. 


So withes, and deſires that wiſh may be ſacred 
to poſterity, George duke of Buckingham, 
++ who erected this monument for that incompa- 
10 able man. He died im the 49th year of his 
e, and was cartied from Buck ingharn-hoaſe 

« with honourable pomp, his exequies being at- 
* tended by perſons of illuſtrious charactets of 
* ee and buried Avg. 35 1667.” * 
N (1:6 161 | 

0 By a-blue kane, on Amch. is ers his 
name, it 1 chat * lies 1 before N mo- 
nument. 
Mrs. MARTHA BIRCH. 
This is a neat table monument high an a pillar, 
the inſcription whereof intorms us that ſhe was 
* — to Samuel Viner, efq; and firſt married 

ancis Millington, eſq; and after his death to 


ſhe was prudent, pious, and chaſte. She died in 
_ n you! 1K our e 15, fer ran De 


DRYDEN.. 


This monument was erected to the! memory of 
the above. gentleman. by the late duke of Buck- 


he thought no. inſcription neceſſary to fpread his 
fame, "* may; be ſaid of this great man with reſ- 
pet to his writings in general, that what he did 
in any one ſpecies or diſtinct kind, would have 
been ſufficient to have acquired him a great 
name. All that can be diſcovered on the monu- 
ment is this: J. Dryden, born 1632, died May 
1, 1700. John Sheffield, duke of Buckingham- 
« ſhire, erected chis monument, 1720.“ 

b. 8 , ROBERT 


1 - 
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— Birch, prebendary of this abbey; and that 


ingham, who valued his writings ſo much, that 
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ROBERT SOUTH, DB. D. 


On the tomb is the figute of this gentleman in 
his canonical habit, with his arm reſting on a 
cuſhion, and his right hand on a death's head. In 
his left he holds a book with his finger berween 
the leaves, as if juſt cloſed from reading, and 
over his head is a groupe of cherubs iſſuing from 
a mantling, under which is a long latin inſcription, 
ſhewing, that he was ſcholar ro Dr. Buſby, and 
ſtudent at Chriſt-church, Oxford, and public 
orator of that univerſity ; that by the patronage 
of lord Clarendon he was made prebendary both 
of Weſtminſter and Chriſt's, and afterwards rector 
of Iflip, where he rebuilt the parſonage houſe, 
and founded and endowed a ſchool for the educa- 
tion of poor children. He died July 8, 1716, 
aged 82. 


Dr. RICHARD BUS Bx. 


The effigy of this learned man in his gown is 
on the monument looking earneſtly on the inſcrip- 
tion, In his right hand he holds a pen, and in 
his left a book open. Underneath, on the pedeſ- 
tal, are a variety of books, and at top his family 
arms. The inſcription is elegantly written, and 
highly to his praiſe : it intimates, that whatever 
fame the ſchool of Weſtminſter boaſts, and what- 
ever adyantages mankind ſhall reap from thence 
in times to come, are all principally owing to 
the wiſe inſtitutions of this great man. He was 


born at Lutton in Lincolnſhire, Sept. 22, 1606, | 


made maſter of Neſtminfter-college Dec. 23, 
1640, elected prebend of Weſtminſter July 5, 
1660, and treaſurer of Wells, Augult 11, the 
ſame year; and died April 5, 1695. | 

About this ſpot, on the pavement, are fome 
names to be met with, which are too conſiderable 
to paſs over unnoticed. The firſt is 


THOMAS PARR. 
He was born in the county of Salop, in the 
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was forced once more to take refuge in France, 
where he wrote his Gondabert. In attempting 
to return he was taken at ſea, confined in the 
Ile of Wight, and thence removed to the 
Tower, in order to take his trial at the high court 
of juſticiary; but by the application of Milton, 
he was ſpared, He lived to ſee the reſtoration, 
and to enjoy his old poſt, in which he was ſuc- 
ceeded by Mr. Dryden, He was the fon of a 
vintner at Oxford, and received his education at 
Lincoln-college, where he became acquainted 
with Endimion Porter, Henry Jermain, and Sir 
John Suckling. He died in 1668, aged 63. 
On the ſtone that covers him are inſcribed thelk 


words: 


O Rare Sir Wit am Davenant. 


At a ſmall diſtance from the above, lie the 
remains of that great mathematician 


Sir ROBERT MURRAY. 


He was one of the founders of the Royal So- 
ciety, of which he was the firſt preſident, and 
while he lived, the principal ſupport of it. He 
was a great adrnirer of the Roſecruſians, welt 
verſed in chemiſtty and experimental philoſphy ; 
and in great favour with king Charles II. to 
whom he was ſecretary for Scotland, and a privy- 
counſellor. He was buried at the king's ex- 

nce, after having died ſaddenly in the garden at 

hitehall the 4th of July 1673. 

Not far from this is an ancient ſtone of grey 


| marble, in which by the marks has been the 


image of a man in armour. It covers the body of 
This man was a private ſoldier in the reign of 


| Richard III. At the battle of Najara- in Spain, 
| he, together with John Shakel his comrade, took 
| the earl of Denne e who, under pretenee 


year 1483, and lived in the reign of ten princes, | 


viz. king Edward IV. Edward V. Richard III. 
Henry VII. Henry VIII. Edward VI. queen 


Charles. He died the 15th of November 1635s, 
aged 152, A very ſingular circumſtance reſpect- 
ing this old man is, that at the age of 130, a prc- 
ſecution was entered againſt him in the ſpiritual 
court for baſtardy, and with ſuch effect, that he 
2 penance publicly in the church for that of. 
ence. | | 


Not far from this lie the remains of that * 
celebrated poet, 


Sir WILLIAM DAVENANT. 


of raiſing money for his ranſom, obtained his li- 
berty, leaving his fon as ſurety in their hands. 
Upon their coming to England, the duke of Lan- 


| caſter demanded him for the king; but they re- 


| fuſed to deliver him up without à ranſom, and 
Mary, queen Elizabeth, king James, and king 


were therefore both committed to the Tower, 
from whence eſcaping they took fanctuary in this 


j] abbey. Sir Ralph Ferreris and Alan Buxal, the 


one governor, the other captain of the Tower, 
with fifty more men, purſued them, and having 
by fair promiſes gained over Shake}, they at- 


| tempred to feize Haule by force, who made a 


This great man F Ben Johnſon as poet- 


laureat to king Charles the firſt, but having loſt 


of the wits in the ſucceeding reign. His ſteadi- | 
neſs to the royal cauſe was ſingular. In 1641 ho | 


was forced to France on an accuſation of ſeducing 

the parliament army from their duty. In 1643 

he was knighted for his bravery at the fiege of 

Glouceſter; but the king's cauſe declining, he 
— i 


' 
{ 


| 
| 


deſperate defence ; but being overpowered by 
numbers, was flain Aug. 11, 1378, in the choir 
before the prior's ſtall, eommending himfelf to 
God the avenger of wrongs; and at the, ſame 
time a ſervant of the abbey fell with him. Shakel 
they threw into priſon, but after wards he was ſet 
at hberty, and the king and council of England 


N agreed to pay Shakel for the ranſom of his priſo- 
his goſe by an accident, he became the ridicule | 


ner 500 marks, and 100 marks per annum. 
Some years afterwards Shakel died, and was 
likewiſe buried here in 1396. 5 

Near Prydenꝰ tomb, lie the remains of Fran- 
cis Beaumont, the dramatic writer, who died in 
London, in March 1615, and was buried here 
the gth of the ſame month, 


Uu Having 
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Having now done with the pavement, and 


paſſed the ſide of the choir, the firſt monument 


which preſents itſelf is that of 
WILLIAM THYNNE, Eſq 


This ancient monument is of marble and ala- 
baſter: on it is a warrior at full length, repteſent- 
ing William Thynne, of Botterville, eſq; who 
was a polite gentleman, a great traveller, and a 
brave ſoldier. In 1546 he was by king Henry 
VIII. made receiver of the marches, and fought 
againſt the Scots at Muſſelburgh with undaunted 
courage. The latter part of his life he ſpent in 
retirement and devotion in this church, -whither 
he conſtantly repaired morning and evening. He 
was brother to Sir John Thynne, ſecretary to the 
duke of Somerſet. He died the 14th of March 


1584. 
Sir THOMAS RICHARDSON. 


On this monument, which is of black marble, 
is an effigy in braſs of a judge in his robes, with 
a collar of S. S. repreſenting Sir Thomas Rich- 
ardſon, knight, who, according to the inſcription, 
was ſpeaker of the Houſe, of Commons in the 
twenty-firſt and twenty-ſecond years of king 


James; chief juſtice of the court of Common 


pleas; and laſtly, by king Charles I. made lord 
chief juſtice of England. This is that judge 
Richardſon, who firſt iſſued out an order againſt 
the ancient cuſtom of wakes, and ordered every 


miniſter to read it in his ehurch; which the biſhop | 
of Bath and Wells oppoſing, complaint was made 


againſt it, in the council-chamber, where the 


| 


judge was fo ſeverely reprimanded, that he came 


out, in a rage, ſaying, he had been almoſt choak- 
ed with a pair of lawn ſleeves. . He died in 1634, 
E LIZ. and JUDITH FREKE. 


Theſe two ladies were not only an ornament, 
but a fine example for their ſex ; they were the 


| is repreſented in a dying 


beſt of daughters, the beſt of wives, and the | 


beſt of mothers. The ſides of the monument 


are adorned with their buſts in relief, and on the | 


front of it is a long inſcription, ſetting forth their 
deſcent and marriages. They were the daughters 
of Ralph Freke, of Hannington in Wilts, eſq; 
Elizabeth was married to Percy Freke, of Weſt 
Belney in Norfolk, and died April 7, 1714, aged 


69, Judith married Robert Auſtin, of Tenterden | 
a widow before conſummation; and afterwards 
married to Mr. Thynne, but being ſcarce fifreen, 


in Kent, and died May 19, 1716, aged: 64. 
Dame GRACE GETHIN. 


This lady, who was married to Sir Richard 
Gethin, of Gethin Grott, in Ireland, was famed 
for exemplary piety, and wrote a book of devo- 
tion, which Mr. Congreve complimented with a 
poem. The monument, which 1s very lofty, bears 
the effigy of a young lady devoutly kneeling, 
with a book in her right hand, and her left on 
her breaſt; on each ſide is an angel, one hold- 
ing a crown, the other a chaplet over her head, 


— 


| thumberland in 


and on the aſcending ſides of the pediment are 
two female figures in a mournful poſture. The 
whole is ſupported by three different coats of fa- 
mily arms, and on the baſe is an Engliſh inſcrip- 
tion, ſetting forth her honourable deſcent from 
the Norton's of Salop. She died October 11, 
1697, in the twenty firſt year of her age. 


JA KENDALL, EG 


This monument is ſupported. by a death's head, 
and on the top is a cloſe helmet. The perſon to 
whom it is inſcribed was choſen a member of the 
laſt parliament of king James IL and ſerved in 
ſeveral parliaments afterwards in the reign af king 
William, by whom he was made governot of 


Barbadaes, and one of the commiſſioners for 


executing the office of lord high admiral. ' He 
died the 10th of July, 1708, in the both year of 
his age. „ 44.0 1 


THOMAS O WEN, E 


There is a fine Ggure on this mociument of . 


judge in his robes at-full le leaning on his 
left arm, and over him an inſcription, ſhewing 
that he was ſon to Richard Owen, by Mary, 
daughter and heireſs to Thomas Ortly, of Shrop- 
ſhire, eſq; that from his youth he had applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the laws; and was firſt 
made ſerjeant at law to queen Elizabeth, and af- 
terwards a juſtice of the Common-· pleas. He 
died the 2 1ſt of December, in the year 1398. 


THOMAS THYNNE, Eſq; 
1 io uten pas 5821 
This monument, which is eſteemed a fine piece 
of modern ſtatuary, was lately repaired and beau - 
tified at the expence of Thomas Thynne, late 
lord viſcount Weymouth, .. The principal figure 
ſture, and at his feet 
a cherub wWeeping. Underneath on a table of 
black marble in white letters, is this inſcription: 
Thomas Thynne of Longleate, in Com. Wilts, 
<* elq; who was barbarouſly murdered on Suns 
day the 12th of February, 1682.” Upon the 
pedeſtal in relief, the ſtory of the murder is de- 
75 which murder vas conſpired by count 
oningſmarck, and excuted by three aſſaſſins 
hired for that popes who ſhot this unhappy 
gentleman in Pall-Mall, in his own coach. The 
motive was, to obtain the rich ' heireſs ee Kono 
marriage, who, in her "infancy; 

had been betrothed to the eatl of 'Qgle; but 2 


and her mother extremely tender of her, and 
withal deſirous of her having iſſue, prevailed up- 
on her huſband to ſuffer her to travel another year 
before. he bedded her, in which time ſhe became 
acquainted with Koningfmarck ' at ' the court of 
Hanover. Whether. ſhe had ever given him any 
countenance is uncertain, but having no hopes of 
obtaining her while her hufband was alive, he in 
this villainous manner! accompliſhed” his death; 
bur the lady deteſted the horrid deed, and ſoon 


after married the great duke af Somerſet. 
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JAMES Earl Stanhope. 


this monument 1s ſtately and magnificent, the 
rincipal figure in which Jeans upon hisarm ina 


— 


cumbent poſture, ng his right hand a ge- 


neral's ſtaff, and in his left a parchment ſcroll, 


Before him ſtands a Cupid reſting himſelf upon 


a ſhield. Over a martial tent fits a beautiful 
Pallas, holding in her right hand a javeline, and 


in the other a ſcroll. Behind is a ſlender pyramid; | 


anſwering to that of Sir Iſaac Newton's, and in- 
deed there is ſuch an affinity in the deſign as indi- 


cates. the workmanſhip to be done oy the ſame | 
0 a | and focoad:-wite and tekl& of Sir Philip. de Car- 


maſter. On the middle pf the pedeſtal are two 
medals, and on each ſide the pilaſters one: un- 
der the principal figure is a latin inſcription, ſet- 
ting forth the merits of this Feser as a ſoldier, 
a ſtateſman, and a ſenator: 

an advantageous 3 with Spain ; and the ſame 
year was ſent ambaſſador to Charles III. In 1708 
he took Port Mahon. In 1710 be forced his 
way to the gates' of Madrid, and took poſſeſſion 


of that capital. In September 1714 he was made 


ſecretary at war. In 171 , being of the ſecret 


committee, he 1 the duke of Ormond. 
he 


In December 171 was made ſecretary of ſtate. 
In 1717 he was made firſt commiſſioner of the 
treaſury, and chancellor of the exchequer ; and 
July following created. a,peer. In March 1718 
he was a ſecond time made ſecretary of ſtate ; and 
in 1721 he died, in the 47th year of his age. 


Sir 18 AAC NEWTON. 


This is a moſt ſuperb and elegant monument. 
Sir Iſaac is ſculptured on it recùmbent, leaning 
his right arm on four folio's, thus titled, Divinity, 


Chronology, Opticks, and Phil: Prin: Math: 


n 1707, he concluded 


171 
concludes with a beautiful exclamation; what rea- 
ſon mortals had to pride themſelves in the exiſt- 
ence of ſuch and ſo great an ornament to the h 

man race! He was born December 55 1642, and 
died in the year 1726. 


Dame E LIZ. CARTERET: 


The figure of this lady is on the monument, 
with a winged ſeraph deſcending to receive her, 


both which are executed in. a maſterly manner. 


She was 1 of Sir Edward Carteret, kng. 
gentleman uſher of the black rod to king Charles, 


teret, and by him mother to Sir Charles Carteret, 
her only ſon, by whoſe death was, extinguiſhed 
the eldeſt branch of the ancient family of the 
name of Carteret, ſigneurs of St, Owen, in the 
tle of Jerſey. She died, aged 52, the a6th of 
March, 1717. | | 


Sir THOMAS DUPPA., 


On the top of this monument is an urn; and 
the whole is beautifully ornamented with flowers 


and foliage. The inſcription informs us, that in 


and pointing to'the ſcroll ſupported by winged | 


cherubs: over him is a large globe, projecting 
from a prom behind, whereon is delineated 
the courſe of the comet in;1680, with the ſigns, 


conſtellations and planets. On this globe ſits the | 


figure of Aſtronomy, with her book clofed,” and 
in a very thoughtful, compoſed, and penſive 


mood. Underneath the principal figure is a mott || 


his youth he waited upon king Charles H. when 
he was prince of Wales and under the tuition of 
Dr. Duppa. He was afterwards made a gentle- 
man-uſher and daily-waiter, and then gentleman 
uſher of the black rod, in which office he died 
April 25, 1694, in the 75th year of his age. 


ALMERICUE DE COURCY; 
Baron of Kinſals,, | 


Under a rich canopy finely ornamented and gilt 
is repreſented dis/lorglbip in full proportion re- 
poſing himſelf after the fatigues of an active life. 
The inſeription informs us, that he was deſcend- 
ed from the famous John de Courcy, earl of Ul- 
ſter, (who in che reign af king John, in con- 
ſicer ation of his great valour, obtained that ex- 
traordinary privilege to him and his heirs of being 


covered before the king.) This nobleman was 


curious baſs relief, repreſenting the various la- 


bours in which Sir Iſaac chiefly employed his 
time: ſuch as diſcovering the cauſe of gravitation, 
ſettling the principles of light and colours, and 
reducing the coinage to a determined ſtandard. 
The device of weighing the fun by the ſteelyard 


has been thought at once bold and ſtriking, and || 


indeed the whole monument, does - hongur to the 
ſculptor. The inſcription on the pedeſtal is in 
latin, ſhort, but full of meaning, - intimating, 
that by a ſpirit nearly divine, he ſolved, on 
principles of his own, the motion and figure of 
the planets, the paths of the comets, .and the 
ebbing and flowing of the ſea 3 that he diſcovered 


che diſſimilarity of the rays of light, and the 

Properties of colours from thence ariſing, which 
none but himſelf had ever dreamt of; that he || 
was a diligent, wiſe, and faithful interpreter of figure laying as it were at caſe, on a tomb ſtone, 
and the holy ſcriptures; that 


nature, antiqui 
by his philoſophy, he maintained the dignviy of 
the ſupreme Being; and by the purity of his life, 
the ſimplicity of | 
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the goſpel. Tlie inſcription || 


reatly in fayour with king Charles II. and king 
—— II. under the latter of Which he comman 


| ed a troop of horſe. He died the rgth of Febru- 


ary, 1719, aged . 


ſmall, is very elegant. There is a ſhort but com- 
prehenſiwe epitaph on it, which runs thus: 


| «+ Here lies Henry Purcell, who left this. life, and 


js gone to that bleſſed place, where only his 
harmony can be exceeded.” He died Novem- 
ber 21, 1695, aged 37. b 804 
HUGH CHAMBERLAIN, M. D. & F. R. S. 

This monument is principally adorned with a 


leaning upon his right arm, with his hand upon 


| his night cap, and his head uncovered, In his left 


hand he holds a book, indicating thereby his in- 
tenſe application to ſtudy, On gach ſde are the 
emblems 
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emblems of phyſic and longevity; and over his 


head.is Fame deſcending with a trumpet in one | 
hand, and in the other a wreath. On the top are 
weeping cherubs, and on the pedeſtal a long in- | 


ſcription in latin, ſetting forth his vaſt knowledge 
and induſtry in his profeſſion, his humanity in re- 
lieving the ſick, and his connections and affinities 
in ſocial and private life. This gentleman was 
famous for the improvements he made in mid- 
wifery, the practiſe of which, ſince his time, has 
been ſtudied to great advantage. He died June 
17, 1728, aged 64. 


Sr THOMAS HESKET. 


This is a fine old monument, on which lies 
the effigy of a gentleman at full length in a tufted 


own, and on the baſe underneath is a lady | 
* Theſe appear, by the inſcription, to 
repreſent Sir Thomas Heſket, attorney of the 
court of wards and liveries in the time of queen 
Elizabeth; and Julian, his wife, who cauſed this 


monument to be erected. He died the 15th of 
October 1605. 


Dame MARY JAMES. 


This monument principally conſiſts of an urn 
wreathed and crowned with a viſcount's coronet 
on a handſome pedeſtal. It appears by the in- 
ſcription, that this lady was wife to Sir John 


James, of the ancient family of the lords of 


Hoſtrick in Holland, and daughter to Sir Robert 
Killegrew, vice-chamberlain to Mary, queen to 
king Charles the firſt. She died November 6, 


1677, | 
Sir GILBERT LORT, 


This monument is infcribed to the memory of 
Sir Gilbert L.ort, of Stackpole in Pembrokeſhire, 
bart. by his ſiſter Dame Elizabeth Campbell, 
reli& of Sir Alexander Campbell, of Colder in 
Scotland, bart. Sir Gilbert died September 19, 
1698, aged 28. She died September 28, 1714, 
aged 49. The monument is chiefly ornamented 
with family arms and cherubs, 


Sir PETER WARREN. 


This isa moſt fuperb monument, confiſting of 
white marble, and executed by that great maſter 


of his time, Rubiliac. 22 to the wall is 
, | bent poſture, on a double mat covered with 2 


a large flag hanging to the flagſtaff, and ſpreading 


in natural folds, behind the whole monument. | 
| inſcription) the loyal' duke of Newcaſtle and his 


Before is a fine figure of Hercules placing Sir 
Peter's buſt on its pedeſtal; and on the other fide 
is a figure of Navigation with a laurel wreath in 
her hand, gazing on the buſt with a look of me- 
lancholy mixed with admiration. Behind her 
a cornucopia pours out fruit, corn, the fleece, 


&c. and by it 1s a cannon, an anchor, and other | 


decorations. The following is the inſcription: 
Sacred to the memory of 
Sir PETER WARREN, 
Knight of the Bath, vice-admiral of the red 
Squadron of the britiſh fleet, and 


Member of parliament 
For the City and liberty of Weſtminſter. 
He derived his deſcent from an ancient 
Family of Ireland: 
His fame and honours from his virtues and 
Abilities. 

How eminently thoſe were diſplayed, 
With what vigilance and ſpirit they were 
exerted, 

In the various ſervices wherein he had the honour 
to command, 

And the happineſs to conquer, 
Will be more properly recorded in the 
Annals of 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

On this tablet affection with truth muſt ſay, 
That deſervedly eſteem'd in private life, 
And univerſally renowned for his public 

Conduct, 

The judicious and gallant officer 
Poſſeſſed of all the amiable qualities of the 
Friend, 

The gentleman and the chriſtian : 
But the Almighty, 

Whom alone he feared, and whoſe gracious 

ProteRion 
He had often experienced, 
Was pleafed to remove him from a place of 
Honour 
To an eternity of happinefs, 
On the 2gth Day of July, 1782, 
In the 49th year of his age. 


GRACE SCOTT. 


Adjoining to*the pillar is a neat tablet, on 
which is the following inſcription : Grace, 
e eldeſt daughter of Sir Thomas Mauleverer of 
« Allerton Maulerveer, in Yorkſhire, bart. born 
© 1622, married to colonel} Scott, a member of 
the Honourable Houſe of Commons, 1644, 
„ and died February 24, 1645.” 


He that will give my GRACE but what is hers, 
Muſt ſay her death has not 
Made only her dear Scorr, 

But virtue, worth, and fweetnefs, widowers. 


WILL. CAVENDISH, dukeof 
4 Newcaſtle. | 


This monument is a moſt beautiful piece of ar- 
chitecture, and elegantly ornamented. In a cum- 


rich canopy of ſtate, lie (according to the Engliſh 


dutcheſs, his fecond wife, by whom he had no 
iſſue; her name was Margaret Lucas, youngeſt 


ſiſter to lord Lucas of Colcheſter, a noble family 


for all the brothers were valiant, and all the ſiſters 


virtuous. This dutcheſs was a wiſe, witty, and 
learned lady, which her many books do well teſ- 
tify : ſhe was a moſt virtuous and a loving careful 
wife, and was with her lord all the time of his 


* baniſhment and miſeries; and when he came 


home, never parted from him in his ſolitary re- 


| tirements. The latin inſcription farther informs 
| us, he was a knight of the bath, and baron Ogle 
in 
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in right of his mother, viſcourit Mansfield, and 
baron Cavendiſh of Boleſover, earl of Ogle, earl, 


marquis and duke of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, lord | 


lieutenant of the counties of Nottingham and 
Northumberland, firſt lord of the bedchamber 
to the king, guardian to 


battles, and generally came off viftorious ; that 
. when the rebels prevailed (being one of the firſt 
deſigned a ſacrifice) he left his eſtate, and en- 
dured a long exile ; 

daughter and heir to 


Charles, who died without iſſue, and Henry, heir 
to his honours; Jane, married to Charles Chey- 


ney, of Cheſham, Bucks; Elizabeth, to John 


earl of Bridgewater z and Frances, to Oliver earl 


of Bolingbroke. He died December 27, 1676, | 


aged 84. 
JOHN HOLLIS, Duke of Newcaſtle. 


The chief beauty of this monument conſiſts | 


in the deſign, though it is, perhaps, as lofty and 
magnificent as any in the' whole abbey. The 
principal figure on it reſts upon a ſepulehral mo- 
nument of darkiſh coloured marble, and repre- 
ſents the noble perſon to whoſe memory it was 
erected, having in his right hand a general's 
ſtaff, and in his left hand a ducal coronet. On 
one fide the baſe ſtands a ſtatue of Wiſdom, on 
the other, of Sincerity. On the angles of the 
upper compartment ſit angels, and on the aſcend- 
ing ſides of the pediment fit cherubs, one with 
an hour-glaſs, alluding to the admeaſurement of 
man's life by grains of ſand ; the other pointing 
upwards, where life ſhall- be no longer meaſured 
by duration. On the baſe 'of the monument is 
the following inſcription : | | | 


« John Hollis, duke of Newcaſtle, marquis 
and earl of Clare, baron Houghton, of Hough- 
ton, and knight companion of the moſt noble 
order of the garter, whoſe body is here depo- 
fired under the fame” roof with many of his 
noble anceſtors and relations, of the families 
of Vere, Cavendiſh, and Hollis, whoſe eminent 
virtues he inherited; and was particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his courage, love to his country, 
and conſtancy in friendſhip; which qualities 
he exerted with great zeal and readineſs, when- 
ever the cauſe of religion, his country, or 
friends required him. In the reign of queen 
Anne he filled with great capacity and honour 
the ſeveral employments of lord-keeper of 
the privy- ſeal, and privy-counſellor, lord lieu- 
tenant and cuſtos rotulorum of Middleſex and 
Nottingham, and of the county and the town 

Nottingham, and of the eaſt and north 
ridings of the county of Tork; lord chief 
Juſtice in Eyre, north of Trent, and governor 
of the town and fort of Kingſton upon Hull: 
to all which titles and honours” his perſonal 
. merit gave luſtre that needed not the addition 
- of the great wealth he poſſeſſed. He was born 
8 —Y 1661-2, and died July 15, 1711, He 


cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 


rince Charles, privy- | 
counſellor to the king, and knight of the moſt | 
noble ordet of the garter; that for his fidelity to | 
the king he was made captain- general of the forces | 
raiſed for his ſervice in the north, fought many 


his firſt wife Elizabeth, 
liam Baſſet of Stafford- |} 
ſhire, eſq; he had two ſons and three daughters; 


q 
„ 


; 


In his youth 


173 


married the lady Margaret, third dau hfer and 


4 heireſs to Henry Cavendiſh; duke of Newcaſtle,” 
by whom he left iſſue one only child, the lady 
7£2:z:7ierta Cavendiſh Hollis Harley, who 
cauſed this memorial of him to be etected in 
1729” | | 


Admiral VERNON. 


The buſt of that gallant admiral is repreſented 
on a pedeſtal of beautiful marble, with a fine fi- 
gure of Fame crowning him with laurels. The 
monument is ſuperbly ornamented with naval tro- 
phies, and under it is the following inſcription : 


As a memorial of his own gratitude; 
and of the virtues of his benefactor, 
this monument was erected by his nephew 
Francis lord Orwell, 
In the year 
1763. 
Sacred to = memary 
0 
_  Epward VERNONg : 
Admiral of the white ſquadron 
| of the Britiſh fleet. ky 
He was the ſecond: ſan of James Vernon, 
Who was ſecretary of ſtate o Fin William III. 
and whoſe abilities and integrity 
were equally conſpieuous. | 
he ſerved under the admirals Shovel and Rooke x 
B their example he learned to conquer, 
By his own merit he roſe fo command. _ 
In the war with Spain of M,DCC, XXXIX, 
he took the fort of Porto Bello 
with (ix ſhips, . 
A force which was thought unequal to the attempt. 
For this he receive 
the thanks of borh houſes of parliament. 
He fubdued Chagre, and at Carthagena 
conquered as far as naval force 
could carry victory. 
Alfter thefe ſervices he retired 
without place or title, 
from the exerciſe of public 
to the enjoyment of private 
| g virtük. | 
The teſtimany of a good conſcience 
was his reward, 
The love and eſteem of alt good men 
ö | 3637 __—- - oY tre | 
In battle, tho calm he was active, and tho! intrepid prudentg 
ſueceſsful yet not oſtentatious 
Acſcribing the glory 
to God; A 
In the ſenate, he was diſintereſted, vigilant, and ſteady. 
On the XXX. day of October, M,DCC,LVII, ' 
| be died as he had lived, 
the friend of man, the lover of his country, 
dthße father of the poor MY: 5 
aged LXXIII. 


Sir CHARLES WAGER, 


The principal figure on this monument is; 
Fame holding a portrait of the admiral in relief, 
ſupported by an infant Hercules, The embel- 
liſhments conſiſt of naval trophies, inſtruments 
of war and navigation, &c. and on the baſe in 

X x relief 
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| which they obtained by his valour and prudeat 


relief is repreſented the deſtroying and taking the 
Spaniſh galeons in 1708. The inſcription runs 
thus : a 


To the memory of Sir CHARLES WAGEN, Knt. 
Admiral of the white, firſt commiſſioner of the admitalty, 
and privy-counlellor : . 
A man of great natural talents, 
Who bore the higheſt commands, 
And paſſed through the greateſt employ ments, 
With credit to himſelf, 1 honour to his country. 
He was in private life 
Humane, temperate, juſt, and bountiful : 
In public ſtation, 
Valiant, prudent, wiſe, and honeſt; 
Eaſy of acceſs to all; 
Plain and unaffected in his manners, 
Steady and reſolute in his conduct: 


— ̃ ˙— — m 7˙ ůuZmͤ Ä— Ä 


So remarkably happy in his preſence of mind, | 


that no danger ever diſcompoſed him; 
Eſteemed and favoured by his king; 
Beloved and honoured by his country. 
He died 24 May, 1743. Aged 77. 


sir WILLIAM SANDERSON, Kat. 


On a ſmall table of alabaſter adjoining to the 
wall, is a buſt of this gentleman, who, by the 
inſcription, was of the bedchamber 'to king 
Charles I. and wrote the lives of Mary queen of 
Scots, James and Charles I. that he ſuſtained 
great hardſhips from the tyranny of the rebels, 
but that having bravely ſurmounted all difficul- 
ties, he lived to the age of go, and died July 
15,' 1676, B | 5 


CLEMENT SAUNDERS, EG. 


monument erected to the memory of the above 
rr who was ſon to Sir William Saunders, 


Ent. of the county of Northampton, and carver 


in ordinary to king Charles II. king James II. 
and king William III. He died Auguſt 10, 1695, 
in the 84th year of his age. 


Admiral WATSON. 


This is a moſt beautiful and ſplendid monu- 
ment. In the center of a range of palm-trees is 
ant figure of the admiral in 

Roman Toga, with a branch of palm in his right 
hand, and 1s receiving the addreſs of a proſtrate 
figure repreſenting the genius of Calcutta, a place 
that he relieved and retook from the nabob in 
Jan. 1757, On the ſide is the figure in chains of 
a native of Chandernagore, another place taken 


by the admiral the March following. On the 


frant of the monument is the following inſcrip- 
tion: 


To the memory of CHARLES WATSON, 
Vice-admiral of the white, commander in chief 
of his majeſty's naval forces in the Eaſt Indies, 
who died at Calcutta the 16th of Auguſt 1757. 
The EasT-InDia Company, 


As a grateful teſtimony of the ſignal advantages | 


conduct, cauſed this monument to be erected. 
General GUEST. 


The buft of this gentleman is of white marble, 


on a baſe and pyramid of the moſt beautiful 
Egyptian porphyry. It is ſo highly Eniſhed that 
nothing but a fine imagination can paint its va- 
lue. The inſcription is as follows: “ Sacred to 
«+ thoſe virtues that adorn a chriſtian and a ſol- 
dier, this marble perpetuates the memory of 
« lieutenant-general Joſhua Gueſt, who cloſed 
0 a ſervice of 60 years, by faithfully defending 
« Edingburgh-caſtle againſt the rebels, 1745.” 


Sr JOHN BALCHEN, Eat. 


On the top of this monument, in the moſt 
beautiful white marble, is a buſt of this great 


| admiral z under which, in relief, is the repre- 


| the greateſt ſkill, * 
to the moſt firm unſha 
| the fury of the winds and- waves; and we are 


| taught from the paſſages of his life, which were 


Adjoining to a pillar near the font is a ſmall || filled with great and gallant actions, but ever ac- 


ſentation of a ſhip periſhing in a ſtorm. The 
enrichments, arms, and trophies, are admirabl 
well executed; and the inſcription, which is hiſ- 
torical, runs thus : 


* To the memory of Sir John Balchen, kne. 
admiral of the white ſquadron of his majeſty's 
fleet in 1744, being ſent out commander in chief 
of the combined fleets of England and Holland, 
to cruize on the enemy, was, on his return home 
in his majeſty's ſhip the Victory, loſt in the ehan- 
nel by a violent ſtorm, from which fad circum- 
ſtance of his death we may learn, that neither 
ent, or experience, joined 
ken reſolution, can reſiſt 


companied with adverſe gales of fortune, that 
the brave, the worthy, and the good man meets 


not always his reward in this world. Fifty-eight 
| years of faithful and painful ſervices he had paſſ- 
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I} George Balchen, ſurvived him but a ſnhort time; 


ed, when being juſt retired to the government of 
Greenwich-hoſpital to wear out the remainder of 
his days, he was once more, and for the laſt time, 
called out by bis king and country, whoſe inter- 
eſt he ever prefered to his own, and his unwearied 
zeal for their ſervice ending only in his death; 
which weighty misfortune to his af:ted family 
became heightened by many vating circum- 
ſtances attending it, yet awidit their grief had 
they the mouraful conſolation to find his gracious 
and royal maſter mixing his concern with the 
general lamentations of the public, for the cala- 
mitous fate of ſo zealous, fo valiant, and fo able 
a commander; and as a laſting memorial of the 
ſincere love and eſteem borne by his widow, to 2 
moſt affectionate and worthy huſband, this hono- 
rary monument was erected by her. He was 
born Feb. 2, 1669, married Suſannah, daughter 
of col. Apreece of Waſhingly in the county of 
Huntingdon. Died Oct. 7, 1744, leaving one 
ſon; and one daughter, 2 former of whom, 


for being ſent to the Weſt- Indies in 1945; com- 
mander of his majefty's ſhip ä *. 
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gied in Barbadoes in December the ſame year, 
aged 28, having walked inthe ſteps, and imitated 
the virtue and bravery of his good but unfortu- 
nate father.” by 


Lord AUBREY BEAUCLERK. 


There is a beautiful buſt of this young noble- 
man in a niche on a pyramid of dove coloured 
marble, and the whole monument is decorated 
with arms, trophies, and naval enfigns. On the 
pedeſtal is the ollowing hiſtorical inſcription : 


« The lord Aubrey Beauclerk was the young- | 


eſt ſon of Charles duke of St. Albans, by Diana, 
daughter of Aubrey de Vere, earl of Oxford. 
He went early to ſea, and was made a com- 
mander in 1731. In 1740 he was ſent upon 
that memorable expedition to Carthagena, un- 
der the command of admiral Vernon, in his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip the prince Frederick, which with three 


others was ordered to cannonade the caſtle of 


Bocca Chica. One of theſe being obliged to 
quit her ſtation, the prince Frederick was ex- 
poſed not only to the fire from the caſtle, but to 
that of Fort St. Joſeph, and to two ſhips that 
guarded the mouth of the harbour, which he 
ſuſtained for many hours that day, and part of 
the next, with uncommon intrepidity. As he 
was giving his command upon deck, both bis 
legs were ſhat off ; but ſuch. was his magnani- 
mity, that he would not ſuffer his wounds to be 
dreſſed, till he had communicated his orders to 
the firſt lie utenant, which were, to fight his ſhip 
to the laſt extremity. Soon after this he gave 
ſome directions about his private affairs, and then 
reſigned his foul with the dignity of a hero. and 
chriſtian, Thus was he taken off in the 21ſt 
year of his age, an illuſtrious commander of ſu- 
perior fortitude and clemency, amiable in his 
perſon, ſteady in his affections, and equalled by 
few in the ſocial and domeftic virtues of polite» 


married the widow of col. Francis Alexander, a 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{ almo 


| 


neſs, modeſty, candour and benevolence. He | 
| 
| 
| 


daughter of Sir Henry Newton, knt. envoy cx- 


traordinary to the court of Florence and the re- 


admiralty.”, 


public of Genos, and judge of the high court of | 


| Over the inſcription is this epitaph : - 
Whilſt Britain boaſts her empire o'er the deep, 
This marble ſhall compel the brave to weep z | 
As men, as Britons, and as ſoldiers mourn, | 
"Tis dauntleſs, loyal, virtuous Beauclerk's urn. | 
Sweet were his manners, as his ſoul was t, 
And ripe his worth, tho' immature his fate 
Each tender grace that joy and love inſpires, 
Living, he I r with his martial fires; 
Dying, he bid Fritannia's thunder foar; 

And Spain ſtill felt him, when he breath'd no more. 


P ERC ET KIRK, Eſq; 


A beautiful buſt of this gentleman is repreſent- 
ed, on each ſide of which is a winged{craph; the | 
one having a dagger in his right-hand inverted, 
and on his left a helmet ; the other reſting on. a 
ball, and holding in his left-hand a torch reverſed. 
It appears, by the inſcription, that he was lieu- 


' 
. 


{ be a cloſe co 
| his dignity, w 
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tenant · general of his majeſty's armies, that he 
died January 1, 1741, aged 37; and that he was 
ſon to Percey Kirk, eſq; lieutenant general in the 
reign of king James II. by the lady Mary, daugh- 
ter to George Howard, earl of Suffolk. Diana 

Dormer, his niece, and ſole heireſs, died Feb. 22, 
1743, in the 33d year of her age. ” 


RICHARD KANE. 


The moſt particular circumſtances attending 
this gentleman's life are inſcribed on a handſome 
pedeſtal, over which is a beautiful buſt of white 
marble. In 1689 he firſt appeared in a military 
capacity at the memorable ſiege of Derry; and 
after the reduction of Ireland followed ki 
William into Flanders, where he diſtinguiſhe 
himſelf, particularly by his intrepid behaviour at 
the fiege of Manure, where he was greatly 
wounded. In 1702 he bore a commiſſion in the 
ſervice of queen Anne, arid aſſiſted in rhe expe- 
dition to Canada; from whence he again return- 
ed into Flanders, and fought under the duke of 
Argyle and Greenwich, and afterwards under lord 
Carpenter. In 1712 he was made ſub-governor of 
Minorca, through which iſland he cauſed a road 
to be made, which had been _ impructica- 
ble. In 1720 he was ordered by king George 1. 
ro the defence of Gibraltar, 'where he ſuſtained an 
eight months ſiege againſt the Spaniards, when 
all hope of relief was extinguiſhed. King George 
II. afterwards rewarded him with the government 


of Minorca, where he died December 19, 1736. 
SAM. BRADFORD. . T. P. 


This monument was ęrected to the memory of 
biſhop Bradford ; on it is « long latin inſcription 

unintelligible, and ſurrounded with the 
arms and proper enſigns of his ſeveral dignities. 
He was ſome time rector of St. Mary- le- Bow; 
and from thence advanced to the fee of Carliſle, 
and afterwards tranſlated to that of Rocheſter, 
with the deanery of this church, and that of the 
honourable order of the Bath annexed. He died 
May 14, 1731, aged 79. | | 


Dr. BOULTE R, biſhop of Armagh. 


This monument is of the fineſt marble, and 
after a new invented poliſh; and the buſt is ſaid to 


py of the original. The efſigns of 
re wich it is ornamented, are moſt 


| exquiſitely fine. The inſcription is inclofed ina 
| beautiful border of porphyry, and is as follows: 
Dr. Hugh Boulter, late archbiſhop of Armagh: 
| ** primate of all Ireland; a prclate ſo emi 


nent for the accompliſhments of his mind, the 
«© purity of his heart, and the excellence of his 
« life, that it may be thought ſuperfluous to ſpe- 
« cify his titles, recount his virtues, or even 


|. < ere a monument to his fame. His titles he 


„ not only deſerved, but adorned; his virtues are 
< manifeſt in his ] works, which had never 
« dazzled the public eye, if they had not been 
todo bright to be concealed; and as to his fame, 
<« whoſoever has any ſenſe of merit; ahy reverence 
for picty, any paſſion for his country, or any 
charity for mankind, will aſſiſt in 8 
| «6 1 
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<« fair and ſpotleſs, that when braſs and marble 
1 ſhall mix with the duſt they cover, every ſuc- 
« ceeding age may have the benefit of his il- 
„ luſtrious example. He was born Jan. 4, 1671; 
© was conſecrated biſhop of Briſtol, 1718 z tran- 
<« ſlated to the archbiſhopric of Armagh, 17233 
& and from thence to Heaven, Sep. 27, 1742.“ 


PHILIP DE SAUMAREZ, Eſq; 


In gratitude and affection to the above gentle- 
man was this monument erected by his brothers 
and ſiſters. He was in the ſervice of the navy 
twenty-one years, in which time he underwent 
many great dangers and difficulties. In his-ma- 
jeſty's ſhip the Centurion, he went out a lieute- 
nant under the auſpicious conduct of commodore 
Anſon in his expedition to the South-ſeas, of which 
' ſhip -he was commanding officer when ſhe was 
driven from her moorings at the iſle of Tinian. 
In the year 1746, being captain of the Notting- 
ham, a 60 gun ſhip, he, then alone, attacked 
and took the mars, a French ſhip of 64 guns. In 
the firſt engagement of the following year, when 
admiral Anſon defeated and took a ſquadron of 
French men of war and Indiamen, he had an 
honourable ſhare ; and in the ſecond under admi- 
ral Hawke, when the enemy after a long and 
obſtinate reſiſtance, was again routed ; in purſu- 
ing two ſhips that were making their eſcape, he 
gloriouſly but unfortunately fell. He was the fon 


of Matthew de Saumarez, of the iſland of Guern- 


ſey, eſq; by Ann Durell, of the iſland of Jerſey, 
his wife. He was born November 17, 1710; 
killed October 14, 1747, and buried in the old 
church at Plymouth. 


JOHN B LO W, doctor in muſic. 


This gentleman was organiſt, compoſer, and 
maſter of the children, in the chapel royal 25 
years; he was ſcholar to Dr. Chriſtopher Gib- 


bons ; and maſter to the famous Mr. Purcell, and ' 


to moſt of the eminent maſters of his time. Un- 
der the tomb is a canon in four parts ſet to muſic, 
and adorned with cherubs and flowers. He died 


October 1, 1708, aged 60. 2 
WILLIAM CROFT. 


In baſs relief, on the pedeſtal of this monu- 
ment, is an organ, and on the top a handſome 
buſt of the deceaſed, who was a doctor in muſic, 
maſter of the children, and organiſt and compoſer 
of the chapel royal, and organiſt of this abbey. 
He died Auguſt 14, 1727, in the goth year of 
his age. 


TEMPLE WEST, Eſq; 


To preſerve to poſterity the fame and example 
of ſo valuable a man, this monument was erected 
by his lady in the year 1761. In the molt early 
part of his life he dedicated his time to the naval 
ſervice of his country, and by his courage and in- 
tegrity, ſoon advanced himſelf to the rank of 
vice-admiral of the white, He was ſagacious, 
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active, induſtrious : as a ſkilful ſeaman, he was 
cool, intrepid, and reſolute. In the ſignal victo 

obtained over the French; May 3, 1747, he was 
captain of the ſhip which carried Sir Peter War. 
ren; and acquired peculiar honour even on that 
day of general glory, In the leſs ſucceſsful en- 
gagement near Minorca, May 20, 1756, where. 
in, as rear-admiral, he commanded the ſecond 
diviſion, his diſtinguiſhed courage and animati 

example were admired by the whole Britiſh ſqua- 
dron ; confeſſed by that of France; and rewarded 
by the warmeſt applauſes of his country, and the 
juſt approbation of his ſovereign, On the 15th 
of November following he was appointed one of 
the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty, and 
adorned his ſtation by a modeſty which concealed 
from him his own merit; and a candor which 
diſpoſed him to reward that of others. To the 
frank and generous ſpirit of an officer, he added 
the caſe and — of a gentleman; and with 
the moral and ſocial virtues of a good man, he 
exerciſed the duties of a chriſtian. He died in 


the year 1737, aged 43. 
RICHARD LE NEVE, Eſq; 


The arms of this gentleman are placed on the 
top of a very heavy deſign, - adorned with inſtru- 
ments of war. It appears by the inſcription, that 
being made commander of his majeſty's ſhip the 
Edgar, he was unfortunately Killed in a ſharp en- 
gagement with the Hollanders, Auguſt 11, 1673, 
in the 28th year of his age. | 

Adjoining to this is a beautiful monument 
lately erected to the memory of 


Sir EDMUND PRIDEAUKX. 


It has a long inſcription which runs thus : 
Near this monument, in one grave, in the mid- 
dle iſle, are depoſited the remains of Sir Edmund 
Prideaux, of Netherton, in the county of Devon, 
bart. and dame Ann his wife. He departed this 
life, Feb. 26, 1728, in the 55th year of his age; 
and ſhe the 1oth of May 1741, aged 55 years. 
Sir Edmund married firſt Mary, daughter of Sa- 
muel Reynardſon, eſq; by whom he had iſſue 
— married to James Winſtanley, eſq; after- 
wards he married the abovementioned Ann, 
daughter of Philip Hawkins, of Pennans in the 
county of Cornwall, gent. They had iſſue, one 
ſon named Peter, who died in his infancy, and 
one daughter Ann, married to John Pen- 
darves Baſſet, of Tehiddy, in the county of 
Cornwall, eſq; who, ſurviving her father and mo- 
ther, cauſed this monument to be erected to 
their memory.“ 


CHARLES WILLIAMS Eſy; 


This monument is ſupported by a death's head 
on the wings of Time, and the ſcroll-work and 
ſcolloping is very curious. The inſcription ſays, 
that he was of a Caerleon in Monmouthſhire, a 
ſtrenuous defender of the church, and a good 
and generous man. He died Aug. 29, 1720. 


aged 87, 
Dr. 
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pr. PETER HEYLIN. 


On the top of this monument is a pediment, 


and the arms of the above gentleman ſculped ; 
on the baſe the 1 1 with — of his lady, 
varterly. It has a long latin inſcription, import- 
hoe. — he was "hay... Burford in Oxfordſhire, 
November 29, 15593 educated at Harrt-hall, 
Oxon; was fellow of Magdalen, and recom- 
mended to Laud when biſhop of Bath and Wells. 
He was firſt chaplain to the earl of Danby, then 
to the king. In 1631 he was made prebendary of 
Weſtminſter, to the great mortification of Dean 
Williams, and had the rich parſonage of Hough- 
ton-in-the-ſpring, Durham, conferred upon him. 
He was afterwards rector of ſouth Warnborough 
in Hants, and a juſtice of peace for that county. 
In 1642 he was clerk to the convocation, and 
proſecuted by Williams, Prynne, and others, 
who forced him to retire to Oxford, where he 
wrote Mercurius Aulicus. | 
queſtered by parliament, his valuable library ſold, 
and he forced to fly for fear of ſharing the ſame 
fate with his patron Laud. Being betrayed at Win- 
- cheſter, he eſcaped in diſguiſe, and turned far- 
mer at Minſter Lovel, Oxfordſhire, where he 
wrote his geography. On the reſtoration he was 
reinſtated in his former preferments, but never 
roſe higher than ſub-dean of this church. He 
was remarkable for his ſtrength of memory, ſolid 
judgment, and great elocution ; but being of a 
fiery temper and undaunted courage, he was 
equally hated by papiſts and puritans. He died 
May 8, 1662, in the 63d year of his age. 


ROBER T, Lord CoxsTasLz. 


The compoſition of this monument is a beau- 
tiful piece of architecture, ornamented with a 
cherub below, and the family arms and creſt on 
the top. In the front, is the following inſcrip- 
tion: © near this lies the right hon. Robert 
Lord Conſtable, viſcount Dunbar, who de- 
e parted this life November 23, 1714, in the 
« 64th year of his age. Alſo his ſecond wife, the 
* right hon. Dorothy Brudenel, counteſs of 
« Weſtmoreland, who departed this life Jan. 26, 


* 1739, aged 91,” | 
THO.LEVINGST ON, viſcount Teviot. 


This monument is principally decorated with 
the arms, ſupporters, and creſt of the above no- 
bleman : on the top are military trophies, allud- 
Ing to his profeſſion as a ſoldier. In the front is a 
long latin inſcription, informing us that he was 
born in Holland, but deſcended from the Le- 
vington's in Scotland; that from his childhood 
he was trained to arms; that he attended the 
prince of Orange into Britain, as a colonel of 
foot; that he roſe to the rank of a lieutenant- 
2 in the army, and general of the Scotch 
orces, was made maſter of the ordnance and 
Eur that he ſecured Scotland to the 


In 1643 he was ſe- | 
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EDWARD DE CARTERET. 


The ornaments of this neat monument are 
cherubs, with feſtoons of leaves and fruit finely 
emboſſed. The child to whoſe name it is inſcrib- 
ed was ſon to Sir Edward de Carteret, gentleman 
uſher to king Charles II. and died October 30, 


1677, in the 8th year of his age. 


PHILIP CARTERET. 


Over the monument is the buſt of this noble 
youth, who was ſon to lord George Carteret, and 
died a king's ſcholar at Weſtminſter, March 19, 
1710, aged 19. Here is a moſt beautiful figure 


| of Time, ſtanding on an altar, and holding 3 


ſcroll in his hand, whereon is written in ſaphic 
verſe, lines to the following; import, whick he is 
ſuppoſed to be repeating : 


| Why flow the mornful muſe's tear, 


— 


For thee! cut down in life's full prime? 
Why ſighs, for thee, the 1 dear; 
Crop'd by the ſcythe of hoary Time? 


Lo! this my boys the common lot 
To me thy memory entruſt ; 


| When all that's dear ſhall be forgot, 


| 


— CC ——— 


ing, by one deciſive action on the Spey, for | 
which he was advanced to the dignity of viſ- 


count; and that 
aged 60, | 


I5 


he died January 14, 1710, 


I'll guard thy venerable duſt, 


From age to age as I proclaim 
Thy learning, piety, and truth ; 
Thy great example ſhall enflame, 
And emulation raiſe in youth. 


HENRY PRIESTMAN. 


On this monument is a fine medallion ſuſpend- 
ed by a knot of ribbons, faſtened to a pyramid of 


various calour'd marble, with the wards Henry 
Prieſtman, eſquire, round the head. Under 
which are naval trophies and ſea inſtruments moſt 
beautifully ſculped ; and on the baſe is an inſcrip- 
tion, ſhewing x $69 the perſon to whoſe. memory 


this monument is erected, was commander in 


chief of a ſquadron of ſhips of war in tbe reign 
of king Charles II, a commiſſioner of the navy, 
and one of the commiſſioners for executing the 
office of lord high-admiral of England, in the 
reign of king William III. He died Auguſt 20, 
1712, in the 65th year of his age. 


JOHN BAKER, Eſq; 


This is a roſtral column of curiouſly veined mar- 
ble, enriched with the prows of galleys, a Me- 
duſa's head and other naval and military trophies : 
under which is the following ſhort epitaph'; * To 
% the memory of John Baker, eſq; vice-admiral 
of the white ſquadron of the Britiſh fleet, who, 
when he commanded in the Mediterranean, 
died at Port- Mahon, November 10, 1716, 
aged 56. He was a brave, judicious, and ex- 

rienced officer a ſincere friend, and a true 
« Jover of his country. Manet poſt Funera 


« Virtus.“ 
Yy GILBERT 
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To the memory of an honeſt courtier, who was 


faithful to his God, his prince, and his friends, 
was this monument erected. He died the 6th 
of October, 1677, aged 56. 


RICHARD MEAD, M. D. 


This gentleman was of an ancient family, in 
the county of Bucks, phyſician in ordinary to 
his majeſty, fellow of the royal college of phy- 
ficians, and of the royal ſociety, London; a 
great promoter of the Foundling Hoſpital, and 
well known to the world by his learned writings. 
He died the 14th of March, 1754, in the 7ift. 
year of his age. 


ROB. and RICH. CHOLMONDELEY. 
On this monument is a latin inſcription, ſigni- 


fying, that the ſecond and fourth ſons of Robert 
viſcount Cholmondeley lie here interred ; Robert 


: 
: 


| 


bruary 1678, aged 14; Richard, June 9, 1680. | 


EDWARD MANSELDL. 


This monument is inſcribed to the above gen- 
fleman, who was eldeſt fon of Sir Edward Man- 
ſell, of Margan in Glamorganſhire, bart. He 
died June 20, 1681, aged 15. 


EDWARD HERBERT, Eſq; 


On a tablet of white marble, adjoining to 
| 2 pillar, is a long inſcription in Engliſh, de- 
ſcribing the deſcent of this gentleman, who is 
buried in a coffin of lead at the feet of the pillar 
to which it is fixed. He was lineally deſcended 
from Sir George Herbert, of Swanzey, in Gla- 
morganſhire, firſt ſheriff of that county after the 
union of the principality of Wales, in 1542. He 
died September 18, 1715, aged 23. 


THO. MANSEL, and W. MORGAN. 


This monument is double, being two oval ta- 
bles between three wreathed pillars, neatly orna- 
mented and inſcribed ; the firſt to the memory of 
Thomas Manſel, eldeſt fon of Buſſy Manſel, of 
Britten Ferry, in Glamorganſhire, who died De- 
cember 13, 1684, aged 38. The other, to Wil- 
liam Morgan, of Tredegar, in Monmouthſhire, 
who died Feb. 1, 1683, inthe nineteenth year of 
his age. IO BIG 


Mrs. JANE STOVEVILLE. 


This lady is here repreſented on a pedeſtal in 
the ancient dreſs of her time : ſhe appears, by the 
inſcription, to have been daughter to Thomas 
Stoveville, of Brinkley, in Cambridgeſhire, and 
wife firſt to Edward Ellis, of Cheſterton, and 
then to Othowell Hill, doctor of civil laws, and 
chancellor of the dioceſe of Lincoln, whoſe widow 


Age. 


ſhe died April 27, 1631, in the 78th year of her 


| ariſes from its being cut out of one ſtone. 


| embelliſhments are diſtinct and very pictureſque; 
was a king's ſcholar, and died the 14th of Fe- 
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GILBERT THORNBOROUGH, Eſq; | 


Mrs. MARY BEAUFOY, 


The principle figure on this monument is re. 
preſented in a devout yorure, with cherubs 
crowning her: on each ſide are Cupid's lament- 


| ing the only decay of Virgin Beauty. And un- 


derneath the arms of her family quarterly upheld 
by cherubs. On the baſe is the following inſerip- 
tion: © Reader! whoever thou art, let the ſight 
*« of this tomb imprint in thy mind, that you 

and old, without diſtinCtion, leave this world; 
“ and therefore fail not to ſecure the next.” She 
was only daughter and heireſs to Sir Henry Beau- 
foy of Guyſcliffe near Warwick, by the hon. 
Charlotte Lane, eldeſt daughter of George lord 
viſcount Lanſborough, and died the 12th of 


July, 1705. | 
ROBERT KILLEGREW. 


The ſingularity of this piece of ſculpture 
The 


and the inſcription modeſt and ſoldier like: * Ro- 
bert Killegrew of Arwenack in Cornwall, eſq; 


| ** ſon of Thomas and Charlotte; page of ho- 
| © nour to king Charles II. brigadier-general of 


CCC CUNT — 


| 


her majeſty's forces, killed in Spain in the bat- 
“e tle of Almanza, April 14. 1707, ætatis ſuz 
47. Millitavi annis 24;“ that is, he fought for 
his country 24 years. | 


Col. JAMES BRINGFIELD. 


This ' gentleman was born at Abingdon in 
Berks, was equery to prince George of Denmark, 
and aid de camp to the great duke of Marlbo- 
rough : he was killed by a cannon ball as he was 
remounting his general on a French horſe at the 
battle of Ramilies, May 12, 1706, and was 
interred at Barecham, in the province of Brabant, 
in the 57th year of his age. The monument is 
ornamented with military trophies, cherubs, &c. 
and ſurrounded by a mantling encloſing a tablet, 
on which is written the deceaſed's military prefer- 
ments, the manner of his death and burial, and 
praiſes of his piety and virtue, 


HENEAGE TWISDEN.. 


The architecture of this monument is plain, 
but very neat. It was erected to the memory of 
a young hero, who fell in the battle of Blairgnes 
in Hainault, while he was aid de camp to John 
duke of Argyle, who commanded the right wing 
of the confederate army. He was ſeventh ſon to 
Sir William Twiſden, bart. and a youth of the 
greateſt expectations, had not the fortune of war 
put an early ſtop to his riſing merit, in the 29th 
year of his age, 1709. Near this are ſmall mo- 
numents to the memory of two of his brothers, 
Joſiah and John; Joſiah was a captain at the ſiege 
of Agremont, near Liſle in Flanders, and killed 
by a cannon ſhot in 1708, aged 23. John was 2 
lieutenant in the admiral's ſhip under SirCloudeſly 
Shovel, and periſhed with him 1707, aged 24. 

Over 
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Over this is a ſmall monument erected to the \j 


memory of 


WILLIAM LEVINZ, Eſq; 


It reſembles a ſarcophagus, and on the front of 
ir is the following inſcription : © To the memory 
« of William Levinz, eſq; grandſon of Sir Creſ- 
« well Levinz, knt. who was attorney-general 
« in the reign of king Charles II. and afterwards | 
one of the juſtices of the Common pleas, from 
which ſtation he was diſplaced in the reign of 
king James II. for oppoſing the diſpenſing 

wer; and was one of the council for the ſe- 
ven biſhops. William Levinz, eſq; the ſon of 
Sir Creſwell, repreſented the county of Not- 
tingham in parliament, as did his fon William 
Levinz, eſq; till the year 1747, when he was 
appointed a commiſſioner of his majeſty's cul- 
toms, and in the year 1763, receiver general 
« of the ſaid revenue, in which office he died 
upon the 17th of Auguſt 1765, aged-52 years.” 


JOHN WOODWARD, M. D. 


The figures on this monument are well exe- 
cuted. The head of the deceaſed (who was 
feſſor of phyſic in Greſham College) in profile is 
very maſterly, and the Jady that holds it inimita- 
ble, The inſcription, which is ſmall, ſeems to 
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| which are finely gilt and tied u 
| ſtrings; and on each fide the bu 
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the above gentleman's ſon by his ſecond wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter to Henry Murray, eſq; one 
of the 1 of the bedchamber to king 


Charles I. He died April 13, 1687, in the gth 
year of his age. 


PENELOPE EGERTON, 


There is nothing remarkable in this monument 
more than the inſcription, which informs us, that 
this lady for whom it was erected was daughter 
to Robert lord Needham, viſcount Kilmurry, and 
wife to Randolph Egerton, of Betley, in Cheſhire, 
an eminent loyaliſt, major-general of horſe to 
king Charles I. and licutenant-colonel to king 
Charles the ſecond's own troop of guards. She 
dicd in child-bed April 19, 1670. 


Sir GODFREY KNELLER, kat. and bart. 


On this monument is a buft of the above gen- 
tleman under a canopy of ſtate, the curtains of 


with golden 
is a weeping 


| cherub, one reſting on a framed picture, the 
| other holding a painter's pallet and pencils. On 


the pedeſtal is a latin inſcription, ſhewing, that 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, knt. who lies interred here, 


| was painter to king Charles II. king James II. 


be a panegyric on thoſe great parts and learning | 


that entitled him to the diſtindtion he received. 
He died in May 1728, aged 63. 


MARTHA PRICE. 


The enrichments of this monyment are fruit, 
flowers, and foliage; and the inſcription ſays, 
that ſhe was wife to Gervaſe Price, eſq; who ſerv- 
ed king Charles II. in the double capacity of ſer- 
jeant-trumpeter, and gentleman of the bows. 
She died April 7, 1678, aged 37. 


ANNE, counteſs dowager of Clanrikard, 


The carving on this monument is beautiful, and 
the effigy of the lady eng on a tomb admira- 
bly well executed. The inſcription is as follows: 


** Here lies the right honourable Anne, coun- 
* teſs dowager of Clanrickard, eldeſt daughter 
* of John Smith, eſq; who is interred near this 


and king William III. queen Anne, and king 


George I. born in 1646, died 1723, aged 77. 
He was knighted March 3, 1691, and created a 


baronet, May 24, 1715. Among his moſt ex- 


cellent works are the beauties of the court of king 


| Charles II. now to be ſeen at Hampton-court, 


— 


This monument was deſigned by Sir Godfre 
himſelf. Underneath is the following dene, 
written by Mr. Pope: 


Kneller ! by heav'n and not a maſter taught! 
Whofe art was nature and whoſe picture thought 3 
Now for two ages having ſnatch'd from fate 


| Whatc'er was beauteous or whate'er was great, 
| Reſts crown'd with princes honours, poets lays, 


* place. She married firſt Hugh Parker, eſq; 
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in the county of Warwick, baronet; by whom 
* ſhe had the preſent Sir Henry John Parker, 
* baronet, three other ſons and three daughters. 
* By her ſecond huſband Michael Clanrikard, of 
the kingdom of Ireland, the head of the an- 
** cient and noble family of the Burkes, ſhe had 
Smith now earl of Clanrikard, and two daugh- 
ters, lady Anne, and lady Mary. The above- 
* ſaid counteſs died on the 14th of Jan. 1732, 
in the 49th year of her age.” | 


JAMES EGER TON. 


This monument was erected to the memory of 


© eldeſt ſon of Sir Henry Parker of Honnington, || was chief. engineer to the royal train, and, ac- 


Due to his merit, and braye thirſt of praiſe. 
Living, great nature feared he might outvie 
Her works; and dying, fears herfelf may die. 


WILLIAM HORNECK, Eſq; 


The embelliſhments of this monument conſiſt 
in books, plans, and inſtruments of fortification, 
altuding to the employment of the deceaſed. He 


| cording to the inſcription, learned the art of war 
| under the great duke of Marlborough. He died 


the 23d of April 1746, in the 62d year of his 
age. | 


JOHN CONDUIT, Eſa 


This monument is little inferior to that of Sir 
Thomas Hardy, Kknt. and by the manner of the 
workmanſhip, they appear both to have been ex- 
ecuted by the ſame hand. In the middle of the 
pyramid is a large medallion of braſa, reſting on 
a cherub below; and ſuſpended by another at 


top. 
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top. Round the medal is a latin inſcription, the 
Engliſh of which is thus: . 


Jonx Conpvit, MasTer or Tart MinT. 

This gentleman ſucceeded his relation, Sir | 
Iſaac Newton, in that office, and deſired to be | 
buried near him, as appears by a long latin in- 
ſcription on the baſe, He died May 23, 1727, 
aged 49. Catharine his wife died January 20, 
1739, aged 59, and lies interred in the ſame tomb, 

Having now given a deſcription of ali the 
monuments within this antique building, and 
brought the reader bach to the place from 
whence we firſt led him, we ſhall croſs the iſle, 
and proceed to give a deſcription of ſuch as are 


material ; 
In the Cloiſters. "> 


At the bottom of the ſouth-walk, on the 
right hand, lie the remains of four abbots, diſ- 
tinguiſhed in the pavement by four ſtones. 

The firſt is of black marble, called Long Meg, 
from its extraordinary length of eleven feer, eight 
inches, and covers the aſhes of Gervaſius de 
Blois, natural ſon to king Stephen, who died in 

66. 

The ſecond is a raiſed ſtone of Suſſex marble, | 
under which lies interred the abbot Laurentius, 

| 
| 
| 


who died in 1176, and is ſaid to have been the 
firſt who obtained from pope Alexander III. the 
privilege of uſing the mitre, ring, and globe. 

The third is a ſtone of grey marble, to the 
memory of Geſlebertus Criſpinus, who died in 
the year 1114. His effigy may be ſtill traced on | 
his grave ſtone by the fragments of his mitre and 
paſtoral ſtaff. 

The fourth is the moſt ancient of all, and was 
formerly covered with plates of braſs inſcribed | 
to the abbot Vitales, who died in 1082. All | 
theſe ſeem to have had their names and dates cut | 
afreſh, and are indeed fragments worthy pre- 
ſervation. | 


Dire&ly oppoſite theſe againſt the wall, at the 
bottom of the eaſt walk, is the following inſcrip- 
tion, which for the purity of the diftion, and the 
_ propriety and elegance of the compoſition, ex- 
ceeds every other in the whole arch. 


Reader, 

If thou art a Briton, 

Behold this tomb with reverence and regret; | 

Here lieth the remains of | 

DANIEL PULTENEY, _ 1 
The kindeſt relation, the trueſt friend, 

The warmeſt patriot, the worthieſt man; | 

He exerciſed virtue in this age, | 

Sufficientto havediſtinguiſh'd him even in the beſt. | 
Sagacious by nature, 
Induſtrious by habit, 

- Inquiſitive with Art | 

He gain'd a compleat knowledge of the ſtate of Britain; 

Foreign and domeſtic. 

In moſt the backward fruit of tedious experience, 

In him the early acquiſition of undiſſipated youth. 

HA e ſerved the court ſeveral years: 

Abroad, in the auſpicious reign of queen Anne, | 
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At home, in the reign of that excellent prince king George I. 
He ſerved his country always, 
At court independent, 
In the ſenate unbias'd, 
At every age and in every ſtation: 

This was the bent of his generous ſoul, 
This the buſineſs of his laborious life. 
Public men, and public things, 

He judged by one conſtant ſtandard, 

The true intereſt of Britain 
He made no other diſtinction of party, 

He abhorred all other; 

Gentle, humane, diſintereſted, beneficent, 
He created no enemies on his own account : 
Firm, determin'd, inflexible, 

He feared none he could create in the cauſe of Britain, 
Reader, 

In this misfortune of thy country lament thy own. 
For know, 

The loſs of ſo much private virtue 
Is a public calamity. 


Adjoining to the abbey wall, near the eaſt-end 
of the north walk, is an epitaph inſcribed to the 
memory of the reverend William Laurence. As 
it is ſomewhat ſingular we ſhall here recite it: 


With diligence and truſt moſt exemplary, 
Did William Laurence ferve a prebendary ; 
And for his pains, now paſt, before not loſt, 
Gain'd this remembrance at his maſter's coſt. 
O] read theſe lines agaip, you ſeldom find 
A ſervant faithful and his maſter kind. 
Short-hand he wrote, his flower in prime did fade, 
And haſty death ſhort-hand of him hath made. 
Well couth he numbers, and well meaſure land, 


| Thus doth he now that ground whereon we ſtand, 
| Wherein he lies ſo grometrical; 
| Art maketh ſome, but thus will nature all. 


Ob. Dec. 28, 1621, Etat. 29. 


In the centre of the eaſt walk, adjoining to the 


| wall, is a monument lately erected to the 


memory of George Walſh, eſq; on which is the 
following inſcription : © near this place are depo- 
* ſited the remains of George Walſh, eſq; late 
lieutenant-general of his majeſty's forces, and 
* colonel of the 49th regiment of foot, who 


| © died October 23, 1761, aged 73. 


| ** The toils of life and pangs of death are o'er, 
And care and pain and ſickneſs are no more.” 


There are many other monuments in theſe 


| walks; but as they have not any thing particular 
| to diſtinguiſh them, and would be tedious to the 
| reader, we ſhall paſs them over; and, after re- 


citing a ſingular circumſtance, which was omitted 
in its proper place, ſhall proceed to the next 
chapter. T 

In Henry the VIIth's chapel, on the right hand 


is a ſmall place encloſed, called the duke of 


| Richmond's chapel, in which are two coffins : the 


one contains the remains of the envoy of Savoy; 


| theother thoſe of the ambaſſador from thecourt of 


Spain, both of whom was never interred, .owing 
to their corpſe being arreſted by their creditors in 
the time of king James the firſt. 


1 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Farther incorporation of the Taylors. Great fire on London-bridge. Expence of the city 


charters being confirmed. Henry VIIth's charter agai 
He diſcharges a number of priſoners for debt. 
Execution of Empſon and Dudley. 
Sir William Fitzwilliam disfranchiſed. Moorfields le- 
velled, and bridges erected. Empannelling city juries. 


the throne. 
een attend to ſee the proceſſion. 


nſt foreigners buying goods to ſell. 


His death. Acceſſion of Henry VIII. 7 


Parade of the city watch.. King and - 


Incloſures deſtroyed 


by rioters. 


Remarkable great froſt. Celebration of May-day. Occaſion of its being afterwards called 
Evil- May-day. Great diſturbances. Many of the rioters condemned, but only one executed. 
Citizens addreſs the king. Upwards of four hundred priſoners brought before the king in 
Weſtminſter-ball. At the inſtigation of the nobility they are pardoned. 


having very conſiderably increaſed, purchaſed 

a charter of the king, by which they obtained 

the title of Merchant-Taylors of the city of Lon- 

don. 

On the twenty-firſt of November, the ſame 

year, a dreadful fire broke out at the north-end of 

London- bridge, which made great devaſtation ; 

and on the ſeventh of January following, many 
houſes were burnt down in Thames-ſtreer, 


1 the year 1503, the company of Taylors 


In the year 1505 the citizens complimented the | 


king with five thouſand marks as an acknowledg- 
ment for his granting them the confirmation of 
their liberties. Great care was taken in this act 
to prevent encroachments being made by foreign- 
ers on the franchiſes and cuſtoms of the city. 
This charter of Henry VII. which is dated the 
twenty-third of July 1505, contains, among many 
other particulars, the following : 


« That of all time of which the memory of 
« man is not to the contrary, for the common- 
« wealth of the realm and city aforeſaid, it hath 
been uſed, and by authority of parliament ap- 
*« proved and confirmed, that no ſtranger, from 
the liberty of the city, may buy or ſell from 
* any ſtranger from the liberties of the ſaid city, 
« any merchandize or wares within the liberties 
of the ſame city, upon forfeiture of the ſame. 
* The ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, 
and their predeceſſors, by all the time afore- 
„ ſaid, have had and received, and have been 
* accuſtomed to receive, perceive, and have, to 
the uſe of the ſame mayor, commonalty, and 
citizens, all and all manner of merchandizes 
and wares bought and ſold within the liberties 
of the ſame city as aforeſaid,” and forfeitures 
of the ſame merchandizes and wares, until of 
late paſt time they were troubled or moleſted : 
the ſame lord Henry the VIIth, by his letters 
patent as aforeſaid, for pacifying and taking 
* away from henceforth controverſies and ambi- 
* guities in that behalf, and to fortify, and by 
_ © expreſs words to explain and declare the liber- 
* ty and cuſtom aforeſaid to them the ſaid may- 
or and commonalty, and citizens, and their 
< heirs and ſucceſſors, and willing the ſaid liber- 
ties A be peaceably and quietly had, poſſeſſed 
— 
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and enjoyed to the faid mayor and commonalty, 
and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, with the for- 
feitures aforeſaid, againſt the ſaid late kin 

Henry, his heirs and ſucceſſors, granted, — 
by his ſaid charter confirmed to the ſaid mayor, 
and commonalty, and citizens, and their fuc- 
ceſſors, that no ſtranger from the liberties of 
the ſame city may buy or ſell from any other 
ſtranger to the liberty of the ſame city any 
merchandizes or wares within the liberty of 
the ſaid city: and if any ſtranger to the li- 
berty of the ſame city, ſhall ſell or buy any 
merchandizes or wares within the liberty of 
the ſame city of any other ſtranger to the liber- 
ty of the ſame city, that the ſame mayor, 


commonalty, and citizens, and their fucceſſors, 


may have, hold, and receive, all and all 
manner of ſuch like merchandizes and wares 
ſo bought, and to be bought, ſold, or to be 
ſold, within the liberty of the ſaid city, be- 
tween whatſoeyer ſtrangers to the liberty of 
the ſame city, as forfeited; and all the for- 
feitures of the ſame, and alſo the penalties, 
fines, and redemptions whatſoever any ways 
forfeited, loſt, or to be loſt, or to be forfeited, 
or due thereon, to the uſe and profit of the 
ſame mayor and commonalty, and citizens, 
their heirs and ſucceſſors, without any hindrance 


of the ſame late king, his heirs and ſucceſſors ; 


any ſtatute, act, or ordinance, of us or our 
progenitors, made to the contrary notwith- 
ſtanding ; although the ſame mayor and com- 
monalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, or their 
predeceſſors, have before that time uſed, abuſ- 
ed, or not uſed thoſe cuſtoms and liberties : 
ſaving always, that great men, lords and no- 
bles, and other Engliſh and ſtrangers, of whar 
condition ſoever they be, may freely whatſoever 
merchandize engroſs for their families and pro- 
per uſes within the liberties of the ſaid city, 
without any forfeitures, loſs, or hindrance 
whatfoever, ſo that they do not ſell again the 
ſaid merchandizes to any other. And further, 
the ſaid late king, of his more ample grace, 
by his ſaid letters patent, among other things, 
did give and grant to the mayor, commonalty, 
and citizens of the ſame city of London, and 
their ſucceſſors, the office of gauger within the 
"My ſaid 
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e ſaid city, and the diſpoſing, ordering, ſurvey- 
ing, and correction of the ſame; to have, 
hold, exerciſe, and occupy the ſaid office and 
other premiſes, with all fees, profits, and 


„ emoluments to the ſame office in any manner 


and commonalty, and citizens by themſclves, 
or by their ſufficient deputy or deputies, from 
the twenty-ſecond day of Auguſt, in the firſt 
year of his reign, for ever, without any ac- 
count to be made thereof, or any thing ren- 
„ dering and paying to the ſaid lord Henry the 
* VlIth, his heirs or ſucceſſors, as by the ſaid 
letters patents more plainly may appear.” 


In the year 1507, the king, having a remorſe 
of conſcience for the many exactions he had laid 


on the citizens, endeavoured to mitigate it by 


acts of benevolence. He diſcharged all the pri- 
foners in London whoſe debts did not amount to 
more than forty ſhillings ; endowed many rcligi- 
ous foundations, ns gave very conſiderable 
alms. Notwithſtanding which, he ſtill counte- 
nanced the extortions of Empſon and Dudley, 
two evil counſellors, who, under pretence of 


of abuſes committed two years before, ordered 


Thomas Kneſworth the mayor, and Roger Grove 
and Richard Shoare, his ſheriffs, to be taken to 
the marſhalſea priſon, and there detained till they 
ſhould advance the ſum of fourteen hundred 

unds. Had not the death of the king inter- 
vened, the like fate would have befallen Sir Law- 
rence Aylemer and Sir William Capel, both of 
whom were fined two thouſand pounds. The 


king dying ſoon after, they were diſcharged from | through Fenchurch- ſtreet, Gracechurch-ſtrect, 


their confinement, and all arbitrary meaſures ſub- 
ſided. 


King Henry VIII. ſucceeded his father, and 
was proclaimed king with the uſual folemnities, 
on the twenty-firſt of April, 1509. Two days 


belonging or appertaining to the ſame mayor 


| 
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after which he cauſed all foreign beggars to be | 


baniſhed the city, and diſperſed to their reſpec- 
tive pariſhes. 

The king and queen, on the twentieth of 
June following, rode in great pomp from the 
Tower to Weſtminſter, and were moſt joyfully 
received by the Londoners. The city was adorn- 
ed with rich ſilks and tapeſtry, and part of Corn- 
hill, and Goldſmith's-row, in Cheapſide, with 
gold brocades. The Lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
ſheriffs, with the city companies, attended the 
proceſſion, and the whole was conducted with 
ſuch elegance as gave the higheſt ſatisfaction to 
the ſpectators. | 

The king, anxious to preſerve the affection of 
the citizens, committed Empſon and Dudley (his 
father's commiſſioners employed by him to raiſe 
money on penal laws) to the Tower; after which 
they were attainted by parliament, and beheaded 
on Tower-hill the eighteenth of Auguſt 1 510. 
Many of their agents were expoſed on the pil- 
lory, and compelled to ride througk the ſtreets 
with labels in their hats, and their faces to the 


horſe's tail, as a mark of that contempt their in- 
famy deſerved. 


Henry, diſguiſed in the habit of a yeoman || of it called the White-Tower. 


of the guard, went into the city on the eve of | 
St, John to ſee the grand cavalcade of the city 
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watch, He was ſo highly pleaſed with the ſight, 
that he returned on St. Peter's eve, with his royal 
conſorr, attended by the principal nobility, and 
ſtood in Cheapſide, where they ſaw the ſtately 
march. This ceremony was performed twice 
every year, viz. on the cve of St, John Baptiſt, 
and the feaſt of St. Peter and Paul. The man- 
ner of conducting this nocturnal parade was ag 
follows: the city muſic followed by the Lord- 
mayor's officers in party-coloured hveries: the 
ſword bearer on horſeback, in beautiful armour, 
before the Lord-mayor, mounted on. à ſtately 
horſe richly decorated, attended by a giant and 
two pages, on horſeback, three pageants, mo- 
rice-dancers and footmen : after theſe came the 
ſheriffs, followed by their officers in proper 
liveries, and attended by their giants, pages, &c. 
then a conſiderable body of demi-lancers in 
bright armour, on ſtately horſes ; rheſe were fol- 
lowed by a great of number carabineers in fuſ- 
tian coats, with the city arms on their backs and 
breaſts; then marched a diviſion of archers, with 
their bows bent, and by their ſide. ſhafts of ar- 
rows ; after theſe a great number of halberdeers, 
preceded by a party of pikemen, croſlets and 
helmets ; and the rear was brought up by a party 
of billmen with | aprons and helmets. of mail: 
the whole body conſiſted of about two thouſand 
men, in different diviſions, in each of which 


were properly fixed muſicians, drums, ſtandards, 


and enſigns. The march began at the conduit 
the weſt-end of Cheapſide, and paſſed through 
Cheapſide, the Poultry, Cornhill, and Leaden- 
hall ſtreet, to Aldgate z from whence it returned 


Cornhill, and ſo back to the conduit again. The 
proceſſion was illuminated by nine hundred and 
forty large lanthorns faxed. at the ends of poles, 
and carried on mens ſhoulders; two hundred of 


which were provided at the expence of the city; 


five hundred at that of the companies, and two 


| hundred and forty by the city conſtables ; exclu- 


ſive of theſe a great number.of lamps were hung 
againſt the houſes on each ſide the way, decorat- 
ed with flowers and greens made into garlands. 
The whole formed a very pleaſing ſight, and gave 
the higheſt ſatisfaction to the royal pair. * 

This year Sir William Fitzwilliam, alderman 
of Breadſtreet-ward, was disfranchiſed for refuſ- 
ing to ſerve the office of ſheriff, and retired to 
Milton in Northamptonſhire. After which, be» 
ing greatly eſteemed by the king, he made him 
knight of the garter, lord-keeper of the privy- 
ſeal, and chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaſter, 
which places he enjoyed till his death.  _ ' . - 

In the year 1511 a ſcarcity of corn being ap- 
prehended, the Lord- mayor, Roger Achiley, cauſ- 
ed Leadenhall (the city granary) to be plentifully 
ſtored with grain of all ſorts. In the ſame year 
he likewiſe levelled Moorfields, which extended 
from London-wall to Hoxton, and cauſed: bridges 
and cauſeways to be erected for the greater con- 
venience of paſſengers. 23 


In the year 1312 a great fire broke out in the 


Tower, which conſumed the chapel in that part 


This year an act of parliament paſſed by which 


the ſherifts of London and Middleſex were em- 


powered 
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wered to empannel juries for the city courts, and 
each juror ſo empannelled, to be a citizen worth 
one hundred marks; and for non- appearance on 
his firſt ſummons to forfeit one ſhilling and eight- 
pence, for the ſecond, three ſhillings and four- 

nce, and for every default afterwards double the 
ſum. A great mortality raged at this time, which 

k off a conſiderable number of the citizens, 
but whether peſtilential or not is uncertain. 

In the year 1514; the inhabitants about Iſling- 
ton, Hoxton, and Shoreditch debarred the citi- 
zens from their accuſtomed exerciſes in thoſe 
fields, by encloſing their grounds. They were 
ſo enraged at this treatment, that, at the inſtiga- 
tion of a fellow who ran about the ſtreets, cry- 
ing ſpades and ſhovels, they aſſembled together in 
a large body, and with thoſe tools deſtroyed all 
the fences that had been fo lately made. Com- 
miſſioners were ſent into the city by his majeſty to 
know the cauſe of the tumult; and being met in 
Grey-friars, now called Chriſt's-Hoſpital, the 
lord-mayor and aldermen were ordered ta attend 
to give an account of ſuch ſedition: they were 
ſeverely reprimanded, and ſtrictly enjoined to 
prevent all farther miſchief for the future, and 
preſerve the peace of the city, 

In the year 1515 there was fo great a froſt, that 
carriages of all ſorts paſſed on the ice between 
Lambeth and Weſtminſter. 

The citizens -preſerved an ancient euſtom of 
celebrating May-day, by diverting themſelves in 
the neighbouring woods and fields. This amuſe- 
ment became ſo univerſal, that the king and queen, 
on May-day in the morning, attended by many 
lords and ladies rode a maying from Greenwieh to 
the top of Shooter's-hill. Their majefties were 
met by a number of tall yeomen clad in green, 
with green hoods and bows and arrows. Robin 
Hood, who was their captain; addreſſed the king 
to ſtop and ſee his men ſhoot, which they perform- 
cd at a whiſtle with the greateſt dexterity : the 
arrows were ſo contrived, that when ſhot off, 
they alſo whiſtled, making a ſtrange and loud 
noiſe, After this the king and queen with their 
retinue, were conducted by Robin into the green 
wood, where, in harbours made with boughs, 
and decorated with flowers, they were plentitully 
entertained with wine and veniſon, | 

On May-day in the year 1517, an accident hap- 
pened, which occafioned ir to be afterwards cal- 
led Evil-may- day, It aroſe from the artificers 


thinking themſelves, aggrieved by permitting: 


ſtrangers to exerciſe their trades in London. In 
conſequence of which they prevailed on one Dr: 


Bell, or Bele, to ſupport their cauſe in the pulpit, 


at the Spital, oh Tueſday in Eaſter week. He 
complied with their requeſt z and, after reading 
a bill of complaint given him by one John Lin- 
colne, repreſenting the grievances of the mer- 
chants and artificers, he took for his text the fol- 
owing words: “ The heavens to the lord of hea- 
„ Yen; but the earth is given to the children of 
men.“ On this text he endeavoured to ſhew, 
that to Engliſhmen was this land given, and that, 
as birds defend their neſt, ſo ought Engliſhmen 
to cheriſh and maintain themſelves, and for the 


good of che commonwealth to hunt and drive 
out aliens. 


J 
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Fight for your country,” that by the laws of 
God they were juſtified, and therefore it was their 
duty to clear the city of ſtrangers. This ſermon 
had ſuch an effect on many weak minds, that the 
aſſaulted foreigners as they paſſed along the 
ſtreets : for which offence, on the twenty- eighth 
of April, Stephen Studley, Stephen Betts, and 
ſome others, who were principals, were commit- 
ed by the Lord-mayor to priſon. Soon after 
which a report was ſpread, that the cicizens in- 
tended, on May-day following, to deſtroy all 
ſtrangers that ſhould be found in the city, or its 
liberties. 

The king's council hearing of this rumour, 
cardinal Wolſey ſent for the mayor, and adviſed 
him to be on his guard, and prevent the like diſ- 
turbances for the future. To effect which he 


| ſummoned the aldermen, about four o' clock in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


arms, who, bein 


the afternoon preceding May-day, to meet him 
at Guildhall immediately. The aſſembly being 
met, they, with the approbation of the cardinal, 
came to the following reſolution : that every man 
ſhould be commanded to ſnut up his doors, and 
keep his ſervants within. In conſequence of 
which, an order was made and publiſhed by the 
alderman of each reſpective ward, that no man 
after nine o'clock ſhould ſtir out of his houſe, 
but keep his doors ſhut, and his fervants within 
till nine o*clock in the morning. | 
Before this order was properly diſperſed, it un- 
luckily happened, that Sir John Mundy, in his 
way home, was rudely treated by two young men 
playing at bucklers in Cheap, one of whom he 
ordered to be ſent to the Compter. Many pren- 
tices who were by, reſcued the young man from 
the alderman, crying out, Prentices! Pren- 
tices !! Clubs ! Clubs!“ on which ſo great a 
body affembled with clubs and other weapons, 
that the alderman was put to flight, Theſe were 
increaſed by a number of ſervingmen, watermen, 
and others; and by eleven o'clock at night there 
aſſembled in the Cheap about ſeven hundred, and 
in. St. Paul's church-yard three hundred. They 
proceeded in a body to the Compter, which they 
broke open, and releaſed the rioters who had 
been committed there by the mayor for aſſaulting 
foreigners; aſter which they went to Newgate, 
and took out Studley and Betts committed for 
the like offence. A proclamation was iſſued by 
the mayor and ſheriffs, in the king's name, but 
without effect, The mob increaſing, they threw 
ſticks and ſtones at many ſtrangers as they paſſed, 
particularly one Nicholas Dennis, a ſerjeant at 
g much wounded, cried out, 
+ Down with them.” This heightening their re- 
ſentment, they broke the windows and doors of 
the houſes in St. Martin's-le-grand, and plunder- 


| ed the houſe of one Mewtas, a Frenchman, in 


| earls of Shrewfhury and Surry. 


He affirmed, from another text, o'clock inthe morning the riot ſubſided. Am 


Leadenhall-ftreet, whom they intended, had they 


met with him, to have deſtroyed. Early in the 


morning they diſperſed, from an apprehenſion of 
beigg overpowered by the forces preparing to 
march into the city, under the command of the 
In this time, by 
the diligence of the mayor, three hundred of 


| them were taken, and committed to the Tower, 


Newgate, and the Compters; and about five 


wos 
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thoſe Tommitted to the Tower was Dr. Bell, for 
preaching his ſeditious ſermon. A commiſſion 
of oyer and terminer was immediately made out 
for the trials of the offenders, on the ſecond of 
May at Guildhall. On their arraignment they 
pleaded not guilty, and their trials were poſtpon- 
ed till the fourth of May. The commiſſioners 
appointed for this purpoſe were the Lord- mayor, 
earl of Surry, and the duke of Norfolk, who 
came into the city eſcorted by thirteen hundred 
men; and the priſoners to the amount of two hun- 
dred and ſeventy eight, ſome men, ſome lads not 
exceeding fourteen years of age, were brought 
through the city tied with. ropes. On the firſt 
day John Lincolne, and ſeveral others were in- 
dicted and found guilty z and the next day thir- 
teen were condemned to be drawn, hanged and 
quartered. For this purpoſe, and to ſtrike a 
greater terror, ten pair of gallows were ſet up at 
the following places: Aldgate, Blanchapelon, 
Graſs-ſtreet, Leadenhall, oppoſite each Compter, 
Newgate, St. Martin's, Alderſgate, and Biſhopl- 

ate. They were made to run on wheels for the 


tter convenience of removing them to ſuch. 


places as might be properly adapted for the ex- 
ecution of ſo many rioters. Some little time after 
ſentence was paſſed, Lincolne, Sherwin, and the 


two brothers named Betts, were drawn upon hur- 


dles to the ſtandard in Cheapſide. The firſt was 
executed ; but as the others were near being 
turned off, a reprieve came from the king, to the 
univerſal joy of the populace, who unanimouſly 
cried out, God fave the king. | 

On the eleventh of May, the Lord-mayor, al- 
dermen, and recorder, dreſſed in mourning gowns, 
waited on the king, who then reſided at Green- 
wich; and being admitted to the door of the 
privy-chamber, from whence his majeſty came, 
attended by ſeveral of his nobles, the recorder, 
in the name of the reſt, falling on his knees, ad- 
dreſſed the king in the following words: 


«© Moſt natural, benign, and our ſovereign 
& lord, we well know that your grace is highly 
t diſpleaſed with us of your city of London, for 
© the great riot done and committed there; 
« wherefore we aſſure your grace, that none of 
c us, nor no honeſt perſon were condeſcending 
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© to that enomity : yet we, our wives and chit. 
e dren, every hour lament that your favour 
* ſhould be taken from us: and foraſmuch as 
&* light and idle perſons were the doers of the 
* ſame, we moſt humbly befeech your grace to 
have mercy on us for our negligence, and com. 
e paſſion on the offenders for their offences and 
e treſpaſſes.” 


The king, 'in his anſwer, accuſed them of 
negligence in oppoſing the rioters, and connivin 
at their proceedings; therefore, ſaid he, „We 
* will neither grant you our favour nor good 
© will, nor to the offenders mercy : but reſort to 
C our lord chancellor, and he ſhall declare to you 
«© our pleaſure.” 

The king being expected at Weſtminſter on 
the twenty ſecond of May, they, by the direction 
of the chancellor, reſolved to wait upon him. 
Accordingly on that day the Lord-mayor, alder- 
men, and principal commoners attended in their 
liveries, when his majeſty, being ſeated under a 
canopy of ſtate at the upper end of the hall, or- 
dered the priſoners to be brought before him, 
They were accordingly brought in their ſhirts, 
bound together with ropes and halters about their 
necks, to the number of four hundred men and 
eleven women; which fight had ſuch an effect on 
the principal part of the nobility, that they 
warmly folicited the king for their pardon. 
Silence being proclaimed, and the city magiſtrates 
and commonalty ordered into the king's preſence, 
the cardinal chancellor reprimanded them for 
their negligence; and then, addreſſing himſelf to 
the priſoners, ſaid, that for their offences againſt 
the laws of the realm, and againſt his majeſty's 


crown and dignity, they had incurred the puniſh- 


ment of death. On the cloſe of theſe words, the 
people, with piteous lamentation, cried out, 
** mercy, gracious Lord, mercy.” This wrought 
ſo effectually on the king, that he yielded to the 
intreaties of his courtiers, and pronounced them 
pardon. Their halters were immediately taken 
off, and the people with one voice cried out, 
«© God fave the king.” Theſe rioters were called 
the Black-waggon, and the day on which the riot 
180 began was from that time called Evil; May- 
ay. 


n Þ_____ 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


Inſtitution of the court of conſcience. Sęſions of peace removed to Guildhall. College of Phy- 
Acians incorporated. Great plague. Reception of the emperor Charles V. and the king 
and queen of Denmark. ArbYrary tax impoſed by Cardinal Wolſey. Great. famine. Re- 
turn of the ſweating fickneſs. One Richard Roſe boiled in Smithfield for murder. Grand 


entertainments at Ely-houſe. New teſtament tranſlated. Afterwards burnt. Henry 


VIII. 


divorced. His marriage with Anne Boleyn. Proceſſion of the queen to Weſtminſter, Her 
* tat: | 


coronation. 


common-council of London for erecting a 
court of conſcience, in which it was enacted, 
e that the Lord - mayor and aldermen, for the 
< time being, ſhould monthly aſſign and appoint 
*« two aldermen and four diſcreet commoners to 


1 N the year 1517-18 an act was paſſed Phe 


— — 


0 


&« fit at Guildhall in a judicial manner, twice 2 
„ week, viz. on Wednefdays and Saturdays, there 
te to hear and determine all matters brought be- 
fore them between party and party, being 
te citizens and freemen of London, in all caſes, 
« where the due debt or damage did not exceed 

| L forty 


re 
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i forty ſhillings.” Tr was intended to Continue 
only two years; but the utility of it being very 
evident, it remained in force till the reign of 
James I. when it was finally eſtabliſhed by at 
of parliament © | a 
At this time the ſweating ſickneſs raged again 
violently in London, which took off a great 
number of the citrzens. 3 
The citizens of London finding great incon- 
veniencies from their ſeſſions of peace being 


held in the monaſtery of St. Martin's. le. Grand, a 


foreign liberty, petitioned Henry VIII to repeal 
that part of Edward the third's charter; to which 
his majeſty graciouſly condeſcending, granted them 
the following charter: | 


« Henry, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
« land and France, and lord of Ireland, to all to 
« whom theſe preſents ſhall come, greeting. 

« Whereas Edward the third, fometime king 
of England our progemtor, by his letters pa- 
« tents, amongſt other things, has granted to the 
« citizens of the city of London, that all inqui- 
« ſitions from hence, to be taken by the juſtices, 
e and other the miniſters of the men of the ſaid 
u city, ſhould be taken at Great St. Martin's in 
« London, and not elſewhere, except inqui- 
« ſjtions to be taken in circuits in the Tower 
& of London, and for the goal delivery of New- 
« ate. 9 [ d 4i+ 57 17 

© Know ye, that we, for ſome urgent cauſes 
&* reaſonable us moving, at the petition of the 
* mayor and commonalty aforeſaid, and of the 
« citizens of the ſame city, have, of our ſpecial 
4 grace, and from our certain knowledge and 
© mere motion, granted, and by theſe preſents 
& do, for us and our heirs (as much as in us is) 
« grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and 


195 
by neglect in their medicines or receipts to be 


puniſhed by fines and impriſonment : and that 


the preſident and all the members of the college 
ſhould be exempted from ſerving on juries: 
In the year 1521 an infectious diſtemper raged 
in London, which took off a conſiderable num- 
ber of its inhabitants; and corn was fo ſcarce, 
that wheat ſold for twenty ſhillings the quarter; 
which atthat time was a great price. ga 
In the year 1522 the emperor Charles V. came 
into England on a viſit to king Henry, who with 
his queen, and principal nobles, received him at 
Greenwich, and conducted him from the palace 
there to London, which on this occaſion was de- 
corated with the moſt pompous ornaments, and 
a variety of magnificent pageants, On their en- 
trance into the city the Lord- mayor, aldermen 
and ſhetriffs received them in their formalities, at- 
tended by the principal citizens on horſeback 
richly accoutred : they were conducted through 


the city to Black Friars, which was the place 


adopted for the refidehce of the emperor, and 
the princes and nobility of his retinue to theirs in 
the new palace at Bridewell, bg 1 605 

In the following year Henry teceived à viſit 


| from Chriſtian king of Denmark and his queen: 


On their arrival they were received by the mayor 
and Citizens, ho conducted them with great 
ſplendor to the biſhop of Bath's palace, which 
was appointed for their reſidence, St. Peter's 
Eve happening at the time of their ſtay in Lori- 
don; their majeſties; attended by the princial no- 
bility went to ſee the pompous march of the city 
watch; fot which purpoſe they were conducted to 
the king's head in Cheapfide, and afterwards ele- 
gantly entertained: by Sir Thomas Baldry, the 


mayor. a 


© unto their fucceſfors, and unto the ſame citi- | 


nens of the ſame city, that all inquiſitions by 
the juſtices or other our miniſters, ot of our 
© heirs, to be from henceforth taken of the men 


* of our city aforeſaid, ſhall be taken at the | 


* Guildhall, within the city aforeſaid, or at or 
other place within the ſame city, where it ſha 
* from time to time be thought to our juſtices 


* for the time being, before whom thoſe inqui- | 
< fitions ought hereafter to be taken, moſt expe- | 


dient and moſt convenient, and not elfewhere, 


of the Tower of London, and for the goal- | 


* delivery of Newgate. In witneſs whereof we 
have cauſed theſe our letters to be made pa- 
* tents. Witneſs myſelf at Weſtminſter, the 


© fixteenth day of June, in the tenth year of our 
cc reign.” * f 


On the twenty-third of September 1319, king || their reſpective wards for raiſing the ſame. The 


granted the phyſicians a charter of | 


Henry VIII. 
incorporation to enable them to frame proper re- 
gulations for practitioners. By this charter they 
were allowed a common ſeal, and to chuſe a pre- 
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ſident annually; to purchaſe lands and tenements, 


and to make laws for the government and cor- 
tection of their college, and of all choſe who 
practiſed phyſic within ſeven miles of London; 
to chooſe four perfons annually to inſpect and 


govern the whole body, and thoſe who offended 
16 | 


x af 


The king at this time being iti gfeat waht of 
money, cardinal Wolſey, his prime miniſter, iſſued 
out commiſſions in his majefty's name for levying 
the ſixth part of alt the goods and ehattels of the 
laity, and 4 fourth of thoſe of the clergy: The 
people were ſo incenfed at this arbitrary proceed- 
ing, as to be almoft ripe for an open rebellion 
which coming to the king's ears he was ſo much 


affected that he openly diſavowed the cardinals 


irregularities, and ſent a letter to the mayor and 
citizens of London, in which he declared that he 


| would not exact or demand any thing of them by 
except inquiſitions to be taken at the circuits 


compulſion, but by way of benevolence; Ii 
conſequence of this the cardinal ſent . for the 

mayor, and aldermen, and expoſtulated with them 
on his majefty's gractous- condeſcenſion in remit- 


ting the payments of a ſixth of all their effects; 


and inſtead thereof had only appointed them to 
pay a certain benevolence ; he therefore deſired 
them to return and make proper aſſeſſments in 


recorder replied, that Tuch benevolences had 
been aboliſhed by the firſt of Richard III. To 
which the cardinal anſwered; that Richard was 
< an uſurper and tyrant, a murderer, and one of 
< the greateft criminals : that he had no power 


| © to make a'law; and that no act made by ſuch 


« a wretch could be binding; therefore the gity's 

ent yn and 6f none effect,” 

Wolfey then tried whit he cou de with the ma- 

giſtrates — to effect whith he began _ 
a a 
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the Lord- mayor, who honeſtly told him he could 
give no anſwer to ſuch a queſtion without the 
conſultation of the common- council. 
deſired the mayor and aldermen, in their private 


capacities, to contribute what they thought pro- 
The magiſtrates, however, remained 1n- | 


F. 


He then 


flexible, but ſubmitted ſo far as to communicate 


his requeſt to the common council, who ſo 
ſtrongly reſented it, that the court moved for ex- 

lling three of their members for ſpeaking in 
avour of ſo great an impoſition, and broke up 
without coming to any reſolution. Thus, by the 
vigilance of the city of London againſt the in- 
* ſchemes of miniſterial power, was the 
oppreſſive method propoſed by cardinal Wolley 
to raiſe money without conſent of parliament, en- 
tirely brought to nought. 

At this time the plague raged ſo violently in 
London, that his majeſty removed to Eltham 
the term was poſtponed, and the city ſo much 
deſerted by its inhabitants, that the feſtival of 
Chriſt's nativity was that year called the till 
Chriſtmas. | | 

In the year 1526 the citizens finding themſelves 
greatly hurt by foreigners who had purchaſed li- 
cences for the importation of woad, applied to the 
mayor and common council, who enacted, that 
for the future no citizen ſhould. preſume to buy, 
ſell, or have any intercourſe with foreign impor- 
ters of woad, | 

The fallowing year a moſt dreadful famine 
happened in the city, owing to the ſcarcity of corn, 
by which many citizens periſhed, But by an im- 
mediate ſupply from his majeſty of one thouſand 
quarters «4 corn, and the great importation of 
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| 


4 £C 


| 


wheat and rye from Dantzick, they were ſooner | 


relieved from their diſtreſs than any other part of 
E OR: : 

This year a public entry was made by two 
French ambaſſadors extraordinary, into this city. 
Apartments were provided for them and their at- 
tendants in the biſhop of London's Nr at 
which place chey were preſented by the mayor, 
in the name of the citizens, with five fat oxen, 
twenty ſheep, twelve ſwans, twelve cranes, twelve 
pron four dozen of partridges, twenty ſugar 


oaves, all ſorts of ſpices, and eight hagſheads of | 


ne. | 5 
On the firſt of June an act of common · council 


was paſſed, whereby it was agreed, ordained and 


enadted, that if hereafter any freeman or free- | 


« woman of this city take an apprentice, and 
« within the term of ſeven years ſuffer the ſame 
«« apprentice to go at his large liberty and plea- 
« ſure ; and within and after the ſaid term agree 


« with his ſaid apprentice for a certain ſum of 
cc 


« within, or after the end of the ſaid term, the 


faid freeman preſent the ſaid apprentice to the 
chamberlain of the city, and by good delibe- 
ration, and upon his oath made to the ſame city, 
the ſame freeman or freewoman aſſureth and af. 
firmeth to the ſaid chamberlain, that the ſaid 
apprentice hath fully ſerved his ſaid term as 
1 : or if any freeman or free woman of 

is city take any apprentice, which, at the 


money, or otherwiſe, for his ſaid ſervice, and 


— 
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wages to his or her apprentice, or ſuffer the 
ſaid apprentices to take any part of their, own 
getting or gains: or if any freeman or free. 
woman of this city hereafter colour any foreign 
goods, or from hencefurth buy or ſell for any 
perſon or perſons, or with or to any perſon or 
perſons, being foreign or foreigners, cloths, 
lilks, wine, oils, or any other goods or mer- 
« chandize, whatſoever they be, whether he take 
any thing or things for his er their wages or la- 
* bour, or not: if any perſon or perſons, bei 
free of this city, by any colour or deceitf 
means, from henceforth do buy, Yell, or receive 
of any apprentice within this city any money, 
goods, merchandize, or. wares, without the 
aſſent or licence of his maſter or miſtreſs : and, 
upon examination, duly proved before the 
chamberlain of the ſaid city for the time being, 
and the ſame reported, by the mouth of the 
e ſaid chamberlain, at a court to be holden by the 
* mayor and aldermen of the faid city in their 
council chamber: that as well the ſaid maſter, 
as the ſaid apprentice, ſhail for ever more be 
% disfranchiſed.” 


To which act the following inſtructions were 
added. 


Le ſhall conſtantly and devoutly on your 
* knees, every day, ſerve God, morning and 
evening, and make conſcience. in the due 
7 . the word preached, and endeavour 
the right practice thereof in your life and con- 
„ yerſation. You ſhall do diligent and faithful 
* ſervice to your maſter for the time of your 

e a and deal truly in what you 
ſhall be truſted. You ſhall. often read over 
the covenants of your indenture, and ſee and 
endeavour yourſelf to perform the ſame to the 
utmoſt of your power. Lou ſhall avoid all 
evil company, and all occaſions which may 
tend to draw you to the ſame ; and make 
ſpeedy return, when you ſhall be ſent of your 
maſter's or miſtreſs's buſineſs. You ſhall be of 
fair, gentle, and lowly ſpeech and behaviour 
towards all men; eſpecially to all your go- 
„% vernors. And according to your carriage ex- 
«© peft your reward, for good or ill, from God 
and your friends.” | 


In the year 1528 the ſweating ſickneſs broke 
out __ in this city ſo violent, that a great num- 
ber of people died within ſix hours after its firſt 
appearance. This occaſioned the adjournment 
of the term, and the ſuſpenſion of rhe annual 
ſolemnity of the city watch, which was after- 
wards, by order of the king, diſcontinued till 
the ſecond of Edward VI. 

The following year a court of juſtice was 
erected in Black Friars for trying the legality of 
the king's marriage with his royal conſort queen 
Catharine, In which fat, as judges, the legates 
Campejus and cardinal Wolſey; the latter of 
whom was deprived of the chancellorſhip in Qc- 
tober the ſame year. | ” 

From the proceedings of this court was the 


time of the ſaid taking, hath any wife: or if | firſt advance made in England toward the work 
any freeman or freewoman of this city give any || of reformation, The king took ſuch FRE 
| he 
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t he iſſued out an edi prohibit- 
8 by 2 intercourſe with the ſee of 
12 year Whitehall was fixed as the chief re- 
ſidence of the Engliſh monarchs, and continued 
ſo till they were burnt out in 1697. Before this 
it was called Vork · place. It was originally built 
by Hubert de Burg earl of Kept, who dying in 
11243, left it to the Black Friars in Chancery. lane, 
Holborn ; after which it was purchaſed by 
Walter de Gray, -archbiſhop of York ; he be- 
queathed it to his ſucceſſors in that ſee as their 
city manſion for ever, In r of which 
Cardinal Wolſey became poſſeſſed of it, and 
with the approbation of the chapter of York, 
made a feoftment thereof to the king, from which 
ir was called the king's manor of Weſtmin- 
pi the year 1531 Richard Roſe, cook to the 
biſhop of Rocheſter, was boiled to death in 
Smithfield for poiſoning ſixteen people with por- 
ridge: it was intended for his maſter, who 
luckly eſcaped it, owing to a want of appetite. 
A grand entertainment was this year made at 
Ely-houſe by eleven gentlemen of the law, on 
their promotion to the dignity of the coif : it 
continued five days, and the gueſts were, the 
king, queen, forei miniſters, lord mayor, 
judges, maſter of the rolls, maſters in chancery, 
aldermen, ſerjeants at law, principal merchants, 
and the livery. To ſhew the diſparity between 
that time and this, reſpecting the price of pro- 
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of the bill of fare, | 

| 1 5 4 4. TY 
Twenty four large oxen, each at 3 % 
The carcaſe of a large ox — 1 4 % 
One hundred ſheep, each at —— 0 2 10 
Fifty-one calves, each at — 0 4 8 
Thirty-four hogs, each at —— 0 3 8 
Ninety-one pigs, each at —— 0 0 6 
Ten dozen capons of Greece, each 

dozen alt — n 
Nine dozen and a half of Kentiſh ca- 

pons, each at ——— — 0 I O 
Nineteen dozen of common capons, 

each alt— — o O 6 
Seven dozen and nine of groſe or heath 

cocks, each at — 0 0 8 
Fourteen dozen and eight common 

cocks, each at — 0 0 3 
The beſt pullets, each at — 0 o 2 
Common ditto, each at — 0 O 2 
Thirty-ſeren doz. of pidgeons, each 

dozen at | o o 10 
Three hundred and forty dozen of 

larks, each dozen at — O 0 5 


At this time the people became very zealous 
for the work of reformation; and indeed it was 
highly encouraged at court, though not without 
conſiderable oppoſition from the clergy. A tranſ- 


lation of the New Teſtament was now publiſhed | 
by Tindall and others; but the biſhop of Lon- | 
don obtained as many copies of them as he could | 
and cauſed them to be burnt at St. Paul's Croſs. 


The biſhop ſoon after this attempting to aſk con- 
xibution 


his parochial clergy towards pay- | 


viſions, we ſhall inſert the following, which is part * 
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ing 100,000l which had been granted to the king, 
the city clergy reſented it fo much, that they 
forced themſelves into the chapter-houſe of St. 
Paul's, where they beat and abuſed the biſhop's 
ſervants. This intimidated the biſhop ſo much, 
that he forgave them, and deſired them to 
peaceably. After this he applied to the lord 
chancellor for redreſs ; and by his order fifteen 
rieſts, with their accomplices, were ſcized by the 
N hn toy and committed to priſon, where 
they continued for a conſiderable time. | 
The king was ſo highly pleaſed with the citi- 
zens of London in concurring with his meaſures 
to throw off the Romiſh yoke, that, as a teſti- 


mony of his regard and affection, he confirmed 
* them many former grants by the following 
charter: | 


Henry the eighth, by the of God, 
king of? Baglend and F —— Kander of che 
faith, and lord of Ireland, to all to whom 
theſe preſents ſhall come, greeting. | 

+ Whereas we, by our , 00906 patents, the 
date whereof is the eighteenth day of June, 
in the thirteenth year of our reign, have of 
our ſpecial grace, and from our certain know- 
ledge and mere motion, given and granted, for 
us and our heirs, for as much as in us then 
was, to Sir William Sidney, knt. the office of 
the keeper of the great beam and common ba- 
lance or weight within our city of London, for 
weighing ot all merchandizes of avoirdupoiſe, 
and alfo all weights whatſoever within the ſame 
city, which office one William Stafford, deceaſ- 
ed, lately exerciſed and occupied, what 
name ſoever the ſaid office was named or known, 
And haye ordained, made, and conſtituted the 
ſaid Sir William Sidney keeper of the great 
beam, balance, and weight, and of all: other 
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weights whatſoe ver; and alſo the weights of all 
* 2 wares, 0g 99 7 merchandizes, and 
things in the city aforeſaid, there to be weigh- 


ed and accuſtomed, and uſed to be bought and 
ſold by weight. And have granted alſo, by 

our ſaid letters patents, to the ſaid Sir William 

Sidney, authority and power to make, name 

and aſſign, from time to time, all manner of 
clerks, porters, ſervants, and miniſters of the 
great beam and balance, and of the iron beam, 
and of the beam of the ſtillyard, and of the 
weights aforeſaid ; and alſo all other clerks, 
22 ſervants, and miniſters to the ſame of- 
s belonging; and alſo to remove the ſame 
or any of them, and other or others to make, 
put, or conſtitute in his or their place, as often 
as to him ſhall ſeem expedient, to have, oc- 
cupy, and exerciſe the office and, offices afore- 
ſaid, together with the authority aforeſaid to 
the ſaid Sir William Sidney by himſelf, or by 
his deputy or deputies, during our pleaſure, to 
his proper uſe and behoof, with all and fingular 
commodities, houſes, 009-04 profits, fees 
and emoluments to the ſaid office, in our time, 
or in the times of any of our progenitors, 
kings of England. due and accuſtomed, per- 
taining or belonging, in as ample manner and 
form as any perſon having or ogcupying ſuch 
office before this time had, received, and en- 
joyed the ſame; and hath given and granted 
| | * the 
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« the ſame commodities, houſes, advantages, || ** out any challenging, it is manifeſt, and with: 
profits, fees and emoluments, and all and ſin- out any difficulty evident and apparent unto us, 
% gular the premiſes for the exerciſe and occupa- || that the ſaid office of the great beam and com- 
* 2 4 the office aforeſaid, to the 15 Sir Wil- % mon balance, ordained for weighing between 
ce uring our pleaſure, to the uſe and be- || merchants and merchants, and the office of 
<« hoof of the ſaid Sit William, without account, || “keeping the great balance or weight within 


r * * 
. * 2 . —— 2 
— * =_ E - = * 


*© or any other thing, to us or our heirs in this || © our city of London, for the weighi 


„ behalf, for the premiſes to be made, given, 
or 1 although expreſs mention be not 
m 


% 


« by us, or any of. our progenitors, to the ſaid 
« William before this time made, contained in 
<< the ſaid letters patents above ſpecified, or any 
« ſtatute, act, ordinance, reſtraint, or proviſion, 
« before this time made or provided to the con- 
* trary z or any other thing, cauſe, or matter 
« whatſoever in any thing notwithſtanding, as 
by the ſame our letters patents fully appeareth; 
„ which our pleaſure in that behalf we will by 
<« theſe ſhall be determined: and which letters 
<« patents the ſame Sir William Sidney hath ſur- 


letters patents to the mayor, commonalty, and 
« citizens of our city of London. ; 

C And becauſe now of late we underſtand of 
the grievous complaint of our well beloved the 
© mayor, commonalty, and citizens of our ſaid 
« city of London, that the faid lord Edward, 
« ſometime king of England, the ſecond, our pro- 
« genitor, by his charter dated the eighteenth of 

— in the twelfth year of his reign, amongſt 
« other things, granted to the then citizens 
© of our ſaid city, predeceſſors to the now mayor, 
« commonalty, and citizens aforeſaid, that the 
« weights and beams for the weighing of mer- 
« chandizes between merchants and merchants, 
« of which the profits growing, and knowledge 
« of the ſame, pertain to the commonalty of the 
« faid city, ſhould remain to be kept, at the will 
& of the commonalty, in the cuſtody of two fuf- 
cc 
* 


| 


ficient men of the ſame city,- expert in that of- 


fice, to be thereunto choſen by the commonal- 
te ty of the faid city. And they ſhould in no wiſe 
„ be committed to any others than to fuch as 
* ſhould be ſo choſen; as by the ſame his letters 
patents, which we have ſeen, more fully ap- 
« peareth. And. becauſe alſo the lord Henry, 
„ ſometime king of England, the fourth, our 
5 progenitor, by. his letters patents, dated the 
« twenty-fifth of May, in t 
<« reign, of his favourable grace, amongſt other 
“ things, granted to the ſaid citizens of the ſaid 
“ city, tronage, that is to ſay, the weighing of 
„% lead, wax, pepper, allom, madder, and all 


& Other ſuch wares within the ſaid city for ever 3] 


4 which letters patents, we, of our ial grace, 
by our charter dated the twelfth day of July, 
in the firſt year of our reign, ratified and con- 
<« firmed to the fame then citizens, and to their 
t ſucceſſors, as by the ſame letters patents more 
« fully appeareth ; by which letters patents, and 


&« by. the continual keeping of the office of beam, 


„ balance, weights, and of other the premiſes 
time out of mind, by the ſaid citizens an 

„their predeceſſors, and by the exerciſe and oc- 
<6 cupation of the ſame within the faid city, with- 


firſt year of his 


| © and wel wi 
| © ſocyer; and alſo the weighing of all Jpices, 
©. wares, merchandizes, and things in the city 


| * the mayor, commonalty and citizens, we will 
| © in no wife be wronged. ans; CNET IO 
« rendered into our chancery to be cancelled, to | 


« the intent we would vouchſafe to grant our | 


of them, we will and grant to the how mayor; 


the knowledge of them to the commonalty of 
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* merchandizes of avoirdupoiſe, and alſo of all 


| ** weights whatſoever within the faid city, and 
e of the true. yearly value, or of any cer- | 


<« tainty of the premiſes, or any grant or grants 


* preſents make, ordain, and conſtitute the ſame 


of all 


“ alſo of all ſpices, wares, merchandizes, and 
things in the city aforeſaid to be weighed; and 
< alfo the authority and power to name and affign 
all and all manner of clerks, porters, ſervants, 
e and miniſters of the ſaid great beam and ba- 
„ Jance, and of the iron beam; and of the beam 
of the ſtillyard, and alfo all other clerks, por- 
ters, ſervants, and miniſters of the faid office 
„ pertaining, and the iſſues and revenues there- 
of coming,” and all and ſingular the premiſes 
* pertaining, and of ancient right belonging to 


% And to the end that all ambiguity in fuch 
* cafes might be taken away, and that . 
* mayor and commonalty, and citizens, 
<* their ſucceſſots, may not in time to come be 
© impeached, impleaded, or grieved by us, or 
our heirs and ſucceſſors, or any of our. juſtices 
or miniſters, of or for the premiſes, or any 


* commonalty; and citizens, and to their ſuc- 
* ceſſors, that the weights and beams for weigh- 
ing of merchandizes between merchant and 
* merchant, whereof the profits growing, and 


the city aforeſaid, ſhall remain at the will of 
© the commonalty of the ſame city, to be kept 
in cuſtody of good ſufficient men of the fame 
city, expert in that office, and to be thereunto 
* choſen by the commonalty aforeſaid; and that 
* to others then ſo to be choſen, to be in no wiſe 
they be committed; and that they ſhall have 
„ tronage ; that is to ſay, the weighing of wax, 
lead, pepper, allom, madder, and all other 
e ſuch like wares, within the ſaid city for ever, 
Willing alſo to do the ſaid mayor and common- 
© alty a more ample Pleaſufe in this behalf, we 
% have of our favoutable grace, and from out 
© certain knowledge and mere motion, given 
« and granted, and by theſe preſents do give and 
<* grant, to the ſame mayor and commonalty, 
and citizens of the city of London, the afore- 
4 ſaid office of keeper of the great beam and 
* common-balance, ordained for weighing be- 
<« tween merchant and merchant ; and alſo the 
“office of the great beam and weights within the 
« ſaid city, for the weighing of merchandizes of 
„ avoirdupoiſe, and alſo all weights whatſoever 
« within our ſaid city, and of all ſpices, wares, 
©« merchandizes, and all things in our ſaid city 
there to be weighed, by whatſoever name the 
&* faid office is named or known; and de by theſe 


% mayor, commonalty, and citizens, and their 
00 E ot of the great- beam, balance, 
ghts aforeſaid, and other weights what- 


«© aforeſaid 


* 
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e aforeſaid there to be weighed, and aceuſtomed 
to be bought and ſold "7 weight within our 
« ſaid city: and alſo we do give and grant, to 


«6 
«c 
„ 
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city aforeſaid, authority and power to make, 


all manner. of clerks, porters, ſervants, and 
miniſters of the great beam-and balance, and 
of the iron beam, and Be beam of the 
ſtillyard, and weights aforgſaid ; and alſo all 
other clerks, ſervants, and miniſters to the 
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of any of our progenitors, kings of England, 
due and accuſtomed, pertaining or belonging 
to the ſaid office, in as ample manner and form, 
as the ſame citizens and their predeceſſors, or 
any other perfon or perſons, having or occupy- 
ing the ſaid office before this time, had and re- 
ceived, or enjoyed the ſame : and alſo we give 
and grant, by theſe preſents, to the ſaid mayor, 
commonalty, and citizens, and to their ſuc- 
ceſſors, the commodities, houſes, advantages, 
profits, fees, and emoluments, and all and 
ſingular the premiſes for the exerciſe and occu- 
— of the ſaid office, to the proper uſe and 


citizens, and their ſucec ſſors, without account, 


delivered, made, given, or paid, in this be- 
half, for the premiſes, or any of them, in theſe 
letters patents ſpecified or contained; although 
expreſs mention be not in theſe —— made 
of the true value or certainty of the premiſes, 
or of their gifts or grants by us to the ſaid 
mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid 
City, before this time made; or any ſtatute, 
act, ordinance, proviſion or reſtraint thereof 
made, ordained, or provided to the contrary, 
or any other thing, cauſe, or matter whatſoever, 
in any wiſe notwithſtanding. In witneſs where- 
of we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made 
patents. Witneſs myſelf at Weſtminſter, the 
thirteenth day of April, in the twenty-ſccond 
year of our reign.” N 


In the year 1532, king Henry, fearful of the 
conſequences that might ariſe from his intended 
blow on the pope's ſupremacy,' and deſirous of 

nowing his own ſtrength, ordered a general 
muſter to be made of the moſt defenſible men 
within the city of London, from the age of ſixteen 
to ſixty, to be held at Mile-end ; with an account 
of the weapons, armour, and other military ac- 
coutrements belonging to the city. In compli- 
ance with this requeſt of his majeſty, the citizens 


were cloathed in white, with caps and feathers of | F rom the Tower to Tem 
the like colour; and the Lord-mayor, aldermen, 


16 


name and aſſign, from time to time, all, and 


the mayor, commonelty, and citizens of our 


hoof of the ſaid mayor, commonality, and 


or any other thing, to us or our heirs to be 


They were attended by 
dreſſed, and mounted on orſeback, and 
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recorder and ſheriffs were dreſſed in white armour 
with black velvet coats, on which were embroid- 


ered the city arms ; they were mounted on beau- 


tiful horſes richly capariſoned, had gold chains 
about their necks, velvet caps on their heads, 
and in their right hands were gilt battle axes. 
ſervants richly 

the 


On the divorcement of queen Catharine, his 
majeſty eſpouſed Anne Boleyn, or Boloine; and 
intending her coronation, ordered the Lord. may- 
or to make all neceſſary preparations for conduct - 
ing her majeſty from Greenwich to the Tower by . 
water; and likewiſe that the city might be mag- 
nificently adorned «gainſt her proceeding from 
thence to Weltminſter. e | 
Ina compliance with the royal precept, the 
Lord-mayor ordered all the city companies to at- 
tend him at Billingſgate on the tweaty-ninth of 
May, at a fixed hour, with their barges properly 
decorated, and good bands of muſic. In conſe. 
quence of which fifty barges were prepared; and 
about one o'clock ſet off to attend the Lord- 
mayor's barge, Which was richly ornamented, 
with ftrit orders to keep at leaſt twice their 
lengths aſunder. : | " 
. The city barge was preceded by one mounted 
with ordnance, carrying figures of ſavages, dra- 
„and other hideous creatures vomiting out 
re and ſmoak, and making an inceſſant noiſe. 
The city barge was covered with gold brocades; 
and filken fails, with two rich ſtandards of the 
king's and queen's arms at the head and ſtern, 
with a great variety of ſtreamers and flags, con- 
raining the company's arms and thoſe of the mers 
chanr-adventurers ;- and the ſhrouds and rattli 
were hung with a great number of ſmall bells, 


| which produced a very pleaſing noiſe; On the 


left of this was a barge exhibiting a mount, on 
which ſtood a white falcon crowned, perched on 


the queen's emblem; and round the mount ſat 


beautiful virgins ſingin 
After theſe flowed 
their proper order, 
pleaſed at this grand 


and playing melodiouſly, 
all the companies barges in 
The queen was ſo highly 
proceſſion, that on her ar- 


rival at the Tower, ſhe returned the mayor and 
citizens her hearty thanks for their magnificent 


attendan ge. 1 | 
s after, in her majeſty's' proceſſor 

from the Tower of London, through the city to 
Weſtminſter, ſhe was received at the Tower- gate 


by the Lord-mayor in a gown of crimſon velvet, 
and a rich collar pf SS, attended by the ſheriffs 


and two domeſtics in red and white damaſk. 
-bar the ſtreets were 
new gravelled, and railed in on each fide; within 

„ which, 
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which, near Gracechurch, ' ſtood the. Anſeatic I her happy arrival. 'She then proceeded'to Grace- 


merchants, and next to them the ſeyeral corpora - church corner, where was erected a magnificent 


tions of the city in their reſpective formalities, 
reaching to the aldermens ſtation at the farther 
end of Cheapſide, On the other fide were placed 
the city conſtables, dreſſed in filk and velvet, 
with. ſtaves in their hands to keep off the croud, 
and prevent diſturbances. Gracechurch- ſtreet and 
Cornhill were hung with crimſon. and ſcarlet 
cloth, and Goldſmiths Row in Chegplide with 
velvet and gold brocades. 

Twelve of the French ambaſſador's ſervants 

receded the proceſſion ; they were dreſſed in 
= velver, mounted on horſes trapped with blue 
ſarſenets interſperſed with white croſſes; after 
whom marched thoſe of the equeſtrian order, 
two and two, followed by the judges in their 
robes ; after them the knights of the Bath, in 
violet gowns trimmed with meniyer ; then the ab- 
bots, bargns, | biſhops, carls and marquiſes in 
their. robes, two and two; after theſe the lord 
chancellor, venetian ambaſſador, and archbiſhop 


of Vork; next the ambaſſador of France and | 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, followed by two | 
gentlemen who repreſented the dukes of Nor- | 


| 


— — — — — 


| 


mandy and Aquitain; then proceeded the Lard- | 


mayor of London with his mace, and Garter in 
his coat of arms; then the duke of Suffolk, lord 


high ſteward, and the lard Howard as deputy- | 
marſhal of England; next followed all the other | 
* officers of ſtate in their robes, carrying the 


ymbols of their ſeveral offices; theſe were fol- 


lowed by the nobility in crimſon velvet, and all } 


the queen's officers. in ſcarlet, followed by her 
chancellor uncovered, who immediately preceded 


his miſtreſs ſitting in a litter or chair covered with | 
tiſſue of ſilver, and drawn by two beautiful pads | 


cloathed in white damaſk, and led by her footmen. 
Her majeſty was dreſſed in a ſilver brocade, with 
. a mantle of the ſame furred with ermine. Her 
hair hung looſe, and on her head was a chaplet 
adorned with jewels of ineſtimable value. - Over 
the litter was a canopy of cloth of gold, ſup- 
ported by fixteen knights alternately, four at a 
time, with a ſilver bell hanging at each corner. 
Her majeſty's chamberlain followed next, and 
after him her maſter of horſe leading a ſtately 
d with ſide ſaddle, and trappings of ſilver 
tiſſue; next to theſe came ſeven ladies in crimſon 
velvet, faced with be brocade, and mounted on 
heautifol horſes richly trapped _ 
were followed by two chariots covered with cloth 
of gold, in which were the dutcheſs of Norfolk, 


ſeveral ladies in the ſame apparel on horſeback, 
adorned with beautiful trappings, then a third 
chaxiot all in white, carrying fix ladies in crimſon: 
velvet; then à fourth all in red, in which were 
eight ladies in the ſame dreſs ; then thirty gentle- 
women, attendants on the ladies of hopour, on 
horſeback, dreſſed in, ſilks and velvets; and the 
whole was cloſed by the guards well mounted and 
elegantly accoytred. .. e. 
On her majeſty's arrival in Fenchurch-ſtreet ſhe. 
ſtopped! at a. beautiful, pageant, crowded; with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Id ; theſe | 
tuouſly dreſſed, - with chaplets on their heads, ex- 
| hibited various inſeriptions 


and marchioneſs of Dorſet in the firſt; and in the 


1 


ſecond four ladies in crinſſon velvet; next came 


. 
. 
. 
7 


| 
| 


1 


attendants $5 the conduit ran all the time wich va- 


pageant, repreſenting Parnaſſus, with the fountain 
of Helicon, in white marble, from which were 
four ſprings iſſuing out Rheniſh wine, which cen- 
tered in a ſmall globe at the ſummit, and conti- 
nued running plentifully all day: on the mount 
ſat Apollo, and at his feet Calippe ; under whom 
were the reſt of the muſes playing on muſical in- 
ſtruments; and at their feet: were inſcribed, in 
— of gold, epigtams adapted for the oc- 
caſion. | == 

At Leadenhall was another ftately pageant, 
repreſenting a hillock encompaſſed with red and 
white roſes ; above which was a golden ſtump, 
and a little higher a tippe with 4 celeſtial role 
from which deſcended a white falcon, which 
perched on the ſtump ; this was ſoon followed by 
an angel in a celeſtial choir who put a crown of 
gold upon his head. On the hillock; a little 
lower, ſat St. Anne, ſurrounded by her progeny, 
one of whom addreſſed the queen in à ſpeech, 
wiſhing her majeſty bleſſed with a happy Ge. | 
At the conduit in Cornhill the graces fat en- 
throned, with a fountain before them inceſſantly 
playing with wine, and underneath a poet deſcrib- 
ing their Hoe qualities, and preſenting the 
queen with their ſeveral preſents. The great 
conduit oppoſite Mercer's-hall in Cheapſide, was 
beautifully painted with a variety of cyrious em- 
blems, and which, for the entertainment of the 
populace, ran all day with a diverſity of rich 
wines. The ſtandard in Wood(ſtreet was beautt- 
fully ornamented with royal protraitures, eneom- 
paſſed by a number of flags, on which were 
painted coats of arms and trophies; and abore 
was a fine concert of muſic,” both vocai and in- 
ſtrumental. When her majeſty arrived at the 
aldermens ſtation near the little conduit at the up- 
per end of Cheapſide, John Baker, the recorder, 
after addreſſing her with an elegant ſpeech, pre 
ſented her, in the name of the citizens, with 'a 
purſe of golden tifſue, containing one thouſand 
marks, which her majeſty gratefully received; 
On the little conduit, in a rich pageant, were 
ſeated Pallas, Juno and Venus; before whom 
ſtood Mercury, . who, in their names preſented 
the queen with-a golden hall trebly divided, re. 
preſenting the three gifts of Wiſdom, Riches, and 
Felicity. At the gate of St. Paul's a ſtately pa- 
geant preſented. itſelf; in which three ladies ſump- 


adapted for the occa- 
Gon, As her majeſty paſſed St. Paul's ſchool, 
ſhe was highly entertained with verſes made by 
the ſcholars in praiſe of herſelf and the king. 
Ludgate was on this oceafion beautifully 
ornamented 3 and on the top were men and 
days ſingiog in concert during the - proceſſion. 
At the end af Shoe-lane, Fleet-ſtreet was erected a 
handſome tower with four turrets, in each of 
which ſtood a cardinal virtue, and their ſymbols; 
who, addreſſing themſelves to the queen, promiled 
never to leave her, but be always her conſtant 


riety of wine, and in the tawer was a ſine con- 


children in mercatorial habits; who, addreſſing || cert-of muſic, At Temple-bar her majeſty was 


themſelves to her majeſty,” congratulated: her on I again entertained, with ſongs lung in coneert by 


F< 


men 
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men and boys 3 and procectling from thence to 1 The mgiſtrates of the eity of Londom had 
Weſtminſter, ſhe there diſmiſſed the Lord mayor, ¶ till now permitted fareign butchers to bring theix 
returning him her ſincere and hearty thanks for | meat on Wedneſdays and Saturdays to Leaden- 
his offices, and thoſe of the citizens thatday. f hall- ſtreet, and to fell it on ſtalls before the citi- 
he day after being appointed for her majeſty's | 2zens houſes, ho made eonſiderable advantage of 
coronation, the Lord-mayor. and aldermen at- | the ground on which they ſtood + but it eint 
tended the ceremony in their proper ſtations, and now thought that the city revenue might 
in the ſame dreſles, as the preceding day. The ly augmented by erecting ſtalls in Leaden- 
king, as a mark of gratitude and ale n to the Fall, and obliging all butchers to repair to them, 
citizens, on the Wedneſday following, invited it was ordered, by. the court of aldermen, that 
the Lord- mayor, aldermen, and forty of the || they ſhould fell their meat in Leadenhall- market, 
principals to the chriſtening of his daughter the ¶ and no where elſe, TE r i1Þ 
princeſs Elizabeth, | vita "hate 


-- 


CHAPTER XXX. 


The lord-chancellor and the bifbop of Rocheſter beheaded on Tower-hill, A conduit erefed af 
Aldgate. Queen Anne Boleyn beheaded. Suppreſſion of religious houſes. Grand muſter of 
the city militia. Invention of leaden pipes. Impriſonment of the fheriffs by the Houſe FA 
Commons for breach of privilege. A law made to prevent luxurious eating. Return of th 

gue. The king borrows @ large fum of _ of the citizens. Alderman Read preſſed, 
and ſent to Scotland as a common ſoldier. Tythes of the clergy aſcertained. Incorporation 
of St. Bartholomew's hoſdital. Coronation of Edward VI. Parade of the city watch res 
vrved. The ' ah "oak Jent to the Tower. Edward VIch's charter, granting parcels of land 
in Southwark, GW. | 5 | * 


t them, ſhall forfeie and pay for every thing fo. 
< offending, 1008. one — thereof to be A 
* king, and the other moiety thereof to the mayor 
<« and eommonalty of the city of London, by 
« bill or complaint, writ of debt, or information, 
4 ſeverally againſt every offender, in atty of the 
* king's courts in which actions and ſaits, ar an' 
* of them; the party defendant ſhall _ bb al 
ſoigned, or wage h:s law, or any protection ta 
6 — the fame.” And it was farther 
enafted, © that if any perſon that ſhall have the 
office and ordering of ballaſting of ſhips near 
* the ſaid river of Thames, and do not take for 
* parcel of the faid ballaſting, the | gravel anc 
<« fand of the ſhelfs between Greenwich anc 
* Richmond, within the ſaid river of Thames, 
Hor in any place or places, that is or ſhall be 
<< unto. the damage or annoyance of the faidrriver 
of Thames, or in any part thereof, that then, 
upon every ſuch complaint, the lord chancel» 
« lor, lord treaſurer, lord preſident of the king's 
© moſt honourable "une, lord privy ſeal, and 
every of them, calling both the juſtices ' of 
either bench, of one of them, ſhall have power 
and authority from time to time to hear and 
„making of ſhelfs by any manner of means, by || © finally determine every ſuch complaint by their 
mining digging, caſting of dung, or rubbiſk || © diſcretion, and to put ſuch order therein, for 
'* or any ether: thing into the - ſaid river, of || the taking of ballaſt for ſhips _ ſuch 
take, pluck, or convey any boards, ſtakes, ||| © complaint, as by their diſcretion ſhall ſrem mo 
| 2 piles, timber work, or other thing, from convenient for the preſervation of the ſaid river 
the ſaid banks or walls, (except ic be to |, of Thames: and the parties offending ſuch 
* amend, and the fame to repair again) or dig, * order ſhalf ſuffer impriſdumment, and be fined 
k or undermine any baalcs or walls, on the water- || five pounds to the King's uſe, for every time 
. tide of the Thames aforeſaid, to the hurt, im- offending or ting the ſame. With 'this 
pairing, or damage, of the ſaid walls or banks, || * provifo,” that ary perſon may dig; carry, ind 


then the ſaid perſon or perſons, and every of | © take: away ſand, gravet or rubbiſh, arg Cad 
; | 40 1 


„ and Sir Thomas More, lord chan- 
cellor, was committed to the Tower for ob- 
jecting to ſwear to the act of ſucceſſion, particu- 
larly that part of it wherein the marriage with 
queen Catharine was declared to be unlawful ; 
and likewiſe to another act that paſſed afterwards 
for the king's ſupremacy, and for aboliſhing the 
pope's power in this kingdom; for which. they 
were attainted. by parliament, and both execut- 
ed on Tower-hill; the biſhop in June 1333, and 
Sir Thomas the month following. 
The following year a conduit was erected, by 
the contribution of the public, on the fouth ſide 
of the ſtreet, juſt without Aldgate, to receive 
water from Hackney, for the convenience of the 
inhabitants in that part of the city. In the fame 
year an act was paſſed for paving. the high ſtreets 
from Holborn-bridge to the bars, to be kept in 
repair at he po of the ground- landlords. 
By an act of parliament paſſed this year for 
the better conſervation. of the river Thames, it 
was enacted, that if any perſon or perſons do, 
or procure any thing to be done, in the annoy- 
ing of the ſtream of the ſaid river of Thames, 


N the year 1534 John Fiſher, biſhop of Ro- 
12 
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ching, lying or being in or upon any ſhelve or 
« ſhelfs within the ſaid river of the Thames.“ 


In the month of May, in the year 1536 queen 
Anne Boleyn, ſecond wife to king Henry VIII. 


was beheaded on the green within the Tower of 


London. 

On the twenty-firſt of October 1537, king 
Heary, by the miniſtry of his vicar-general Crom- 
well, ordered the church of St. Thomas of Acres, 
otherwiſe Thomas of Becket, in London, to be 
ſuppreſſed. On the 16th of 'November, the 


Black-friars ; and on the 17th the White- friars, 


the Grey-friars, and the Carthuſitan-monks of the 
Charter-houſe, underwent the ſame fate. 

The common council of the city of London 
paſſed an act in purſuance of the ſtatute of the 
twenty · ſeventh of Henry VIII. for the conſerva- 
tion of the river Thames, whereby it was enact- 
ed, © that proclamation ſhould be made within 
„this city, and the ſame to be E in writing, 
* and tables thereof made, and fer up in divers 
* places of this city, that it ſhall be lawful to 
every perſon to dig, carry away, and take away 
fand, gravel, or any rubbiſh, earth, or any 
„thing, lying and being in any ſhelve or ſhelfts 
« within the ſaid river of Thames, without let 
4 or interruption of any perſon,'and without any 
thing paying for the ſame : and after that to 
4 fell the ſame-away, or otherwiſe to occupy or 
« diſpoſe of the ſaid grave], ſand, or other thing, 
sat their free liberty and pleaſure. And that all 
% paviours, bricklayers, tylers, maſons, and all 
* others, that occupy ſand. or gravel, ſhall en- 
© deavour themſelves, with all diligence, to oc- 
* cupy the ſaid ſand or gravel, and none other, 
* paying for the ſame reaſonably, as they ſhould 
* and ought to pay for other ſand or gravel, dig- 
* ged out of other men's grounds about the ſaid 
city. That further application be made to 
* his majeſty, that all perſons having lands or 
* tenements along the ſaid river ſide, ſhall well 
and ſufficiently repair and maintain all the walls 
* and banks adjoining unto their ſaid lands, fo 
* that the water may not, nor ſhall break in upon 
„ the ſame. And that ſtrong grates of iron 
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&* along the ſaid water: ſide, and allo by the ſtreet- | 


« ſide, where an 
„ ſaid Thames, 
„ each ward, fo along the ſaid water, as of old 
* times has been accuſtomed : and that every 
„ grate be in height twenty-four inches at the 

ſeat as the place ſhall need; and in breadth 
« one from another one inch.” And furiher, 
& that if the occupiers of the ſaid lands and te- 
* nements made default contrary to the ordinance 
« aforeſaid, or elſe if any perſon or perſons, in 
“ great rains or at other times, ſweep their ſoil- 
« ape, or filth of their houſes, into the channel, 
« and the ſame afterwards is conveyed into the 
„ Thames, every perſon ſo offending ſhall for- 
« feit for every ſich default 1s. 8d. and that 
„ upon eomplaint to be made to any conſtable 
« next adjoining to the ſaid place, where any 
« ſuch default ſhall be found, or his ſufficient 
C deputy for the time being, from time to time, 
« to diſtrain for the ſaid offence, and to retain 
« the ſame irreplagiable. And a like law to be 


* 


6— 


water courſe is had into the 
made by the inhabitants of 


by every perſon that burns aſhes and ſtraw in 


| flowed above London-bri 


kept and obſerved, and like penalty to be paid 


© their houſes, or waſh in the common-ſtreets or 


«4 lanes, and to be recovered as aforeſaid; and 
one moiety thereof to be to the Lord- mayor and 


„ commonalty, and the other moiety between the 
conſtable and the informer : and that the con- 
e ſtable that ſhall refuſe to do his duty in this 
{© caſe, ſhall pay 3s. 4d. for every offence, te- 
© coverable in the fame manner, and for the ſame 
* uſes. And that no perſon or perſons, having 
* a wharf or houſe by the water-fide, ſhall make 
© their lay-ſtalls where the common rakers of 
* this city uſe to lay all their ſoilage, to be car- 
« ried away by them in their dung-boats : and 
* that the ſaid rakers ſhall lay their dung to be 
carried away in boats, at ſuch places as ſhall be 
appointed by the Lord mayor and the court of 
* aldermen, under the penalty of five pounds for 
«© every offence.” Which act or ordinance is ſtill 
in force. * * 10 2 ſeq 

King Henry having ſu e conſequences 
of — off the bien coke of Rome, and 
finding that the pope had ſtirred up the emperor 
and the French king againſt him, began to pre- 
pare for the worſt; for which purpoſe he fortified 
the coaſts of his kingdom, put his navy in tho- 
rough repair, and ordered another general muſter 
to be made, at Mile-end, of all the citizens from 
the age of ſixteen to ſixty. Excluſive of pioneers 
and other attendants, this army, conſiſting of 
three diviſions of 5000 men each, marched 
through the city to Weſtminſter, where they were 
reviewed by the king, queen, and nobles,” who 
expreſſed great ſatisfaction at ſo ſplendid and 
numerous a body. This was the greateſt muſter 
that ever was made by the citizens of London. 
In conſideration of the great wiſdom and dif- 
cretion of Paul Wythyn Pool, an order of com- 
mon-council was made on the 22d of October 
1539, by which he was empowered to be preſent 
at all common=-councils, and elections of mayors 
and ſheriffs. An honour never before conferred 
on any unqualified citizen. | 

The king, having reſtrained the annual cuſtom 
of the city watch, owing to its great expence, 
endeavoured ro preſerve the manly exerciſe of 
ſhooting, by granting a charter to the company of 
archers, who were called the fraternity of St. 
George; by which they had a power to uſe and 
exerciſe ſhooting at all manner of marks as well 
in the city as ſuburbs, with long bows, croſs bows, 
and hand-guns : with this clauſe, that in caſe any 
perſons were ſhot and ſlain in theſe ſports by ſome 
arrow ſhot by theſe archers, he was not to be ſued 
or moleſted, if he had, immediately before he 
ſhot, uſed that common word Faſt. The chiet- 
tain, of theſe archers was called prince Arthur, 
and the reſt of them his knights. The principal 
place of exerciſing their ſport was Mile - end, 
where they were 4 honoured with the 
preſence of the king himſelf. 

The river Thames was at this time ſo empty, 
owing to an exceſſive drought, that the ſalt water 
e. At the ſame time 


the uſeful art of making leaden pipes without 
uſing ſolder, for the conveyance of water under- 
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ground was invented by Robert Brock, chaplain 


che king. K 

5 In the Sear 1542 the Houſe of Commons hav- 
ing ſent their ſerjeant at arms to demand the re- 
leaſement. of George Ferrars, member of Ply- 
mouth, who had been arreſted at the ſuit of one 
White, for two hundred marks, the ſheriffs and 
their officers belonging to the Compter, then ſitu- 
ated in Bread - ſtreet, aſſaulted the faid ſerjeant at 
arms, and broke his mace: for which they were 
ordered to attend the houſe; when, after a ſevere 
reprimand for their contempt, the ſheriffs and 
hite were committed priſoners to the Tower; 
one of their clerks to a room in the ſaid place 
called little eaſe; and the N officer, with 
four others, to Newgate z where they continued 
for a conſiderable time, till, by the interpoſition 
of the Lord- mayor, and the perſeverance of ma- 
ny triends, they were, by an order of the houſe, 

diſcharged. 
The king at this time firſt granted a privilege 
for printing the bible in Engliſh to a bookſeller in 
London. In the ſame year an act of parliament 
aſſed, by which it was enacted, that Algate-high- 
| v6 (from the gate to Whitechapel church) 
Chanc -holbourn, (from the bars 


ery-lane, High 
eaſtward to St. Giles's) Gray's-in-lane, Shoe - lane 
and Fetter-lane, ſhould be paved with ſtone, as 
other ſtreets were in the city. 

In the year 1543 ſo great a mortality raged a- 
mong the horned cattle that meat became exceſ- 
five dear. To remedy which the Lord-mayor 
and common council made a ſumptuary law for 
preventing luxurious eating, whereby it was or- 
dained, that the Lord-mayor ſhould not have 
more than ſeven diſhes at either dinner or ſupper ; 
the aldermen and ſheriffs no more than ſix z rhe 
ſword-bearer, four; and the mayor and ſheriffs 
officers three; on the penalty of forty ſhillings 
for every ſupernumerary diſh, And by the ſame 
authority it was enacted, that neither the mayor, 
aldermen, nor ſheriffs ſhopld, after the enſuing 
Eaſter, buy cranes, ſwans, or buſtards, on the 

_ of twenty ſhillings for every fowl fo 

ught. ; | 

Another act of parliament paſſed this year, by 
which it was enacted, that the ſtreets called 
Whitecroſs-ſtreet, Chiſwell-ſtreer, Grub-ſtreet, 
Shoreditch, Goſwell- ſtreet, St. John's-ſtreet, Cow- 
croſs- ſtreet, Wych-ſtreet, Holywell-ſtreet, near 
St. Clements Danes, the Strand, from Temple- 
bar to Strand-bridge, Petty-france in Weſtmin- 
ſter, Water-lane in Fleet-ſtreet, Long-lane in 
Smithfield, and the Butcher-row without Temple- 
bar, ſhould be paved with ſtone, and a channel 
made in the middle, at the expence of the ground 

landlords in each ſtreet. And it was further 
enadted, that the Lord-mayor, aldermen, &c. 
as of London ſhall have power to enquire into, 
i hear, and determine the defaults of paving, and 
„ ſeparation of ſtreets; and that any three juſ- 
. ces in London, whereof the mayor to be one, 
* may ſet fine upon ſuch as do not pave and re- 
2 ſtreet in London, or the liberties 
5 thereof, to be levied by diſtreſs or action, &c. 
- by the chamberlain, to the uſe of the.mayor 

and commonalty of the ſaid city.” And it was 
further enacted, . that the condvfts-of London 

8 be made and repaired, for the better 
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<« watering of the city and its liberties z and that 
e the mayor and citizens ſhould have power to 
te bring water tothe ſaid conduits from Hampſtead- 
% heath, St. Mary-le-bone, Hackney, and Muſ- 
« well-hill, upon their indemnifying the owners 
* of lands for damages that might be done by 
* the ſaid water-courles, &c.“ 


This year the plague raged fo violently in 
London, that a 4 number of citizens died, 
and the term was adjourned to St. Alban's. 

In the year 1544 died Sir John Allen, Lord- 
mayor of London, and privy-counſellor to the 
_ He gave a rich collar of. gold to be worn 
by his ſucceſſors, and five hundred marks to be 
ſock for ſea-coal ; and the rents of his lands he 
diſtributed to the poor in each ward for ever. 
He was buried at St. Thomas of Acres, in a 
chapel built by himſelf. The manner of this 
gentleman's funeral was very different from that 
of Margaret Atkinſon, who by her will, dated 
October 18, in the ſame year, appointed, that, 
on the Sunday after her interment, à collation 
ſhould be provided by her executors for the en- 
tertainment of her fellow pariſhioners, to conſiſt 
of two dozen of bread, a kilderkin of ale, two 
gammons of bacon, three ſhoulders of mutton, 
and four rabbits, to be eaten in the church, on a 
table for that purpoſe provided. 

The king being in great diſtreſs for money to 
carry on the war with Scotland, the twelve com- 
panies lent him 21,2631. 6s. 8d. on mortgage of 
crown lands, fer that purpoſe, This not being 
ſufficient his majeſty afterwards ſent commiſſioners 
into the city to aſſeſs the Londoners in an arbi- 
trary manner by way of benevolence. To this 
arbitrary proceeding Richard Read, an alderman, 
not only objected; but abſolutely refuſed paying 
the ſum demanded; for which he was preſſed, 
and ſent to Scotland to ſerve as a common ſoldier; 
where he was taken priſoner, and, after undergo- 
ing great hardſhips, was compelled to pay a cone 
ſicerable ranſom for his liberty. 

This year an act of parliament paſſed, in which 
it was enacted, that every perſon poſſeſſed of four 
hundred marks in real and perſonal eſtate, was 
properly qualified to ſerve on the grand jury. 
And the ſame parliament enacted that every citi- 
zen and inhabitant within the city and liberty 
thereof ſhould, for every ten ſhillings annual 


rent, pay to the vicars of their reſpeRive pariſhes 
2 two ſhillings 


one ſhilling and four-pence, an 
and nine pence for every rent of twenty ſhillings; 
_ ſo in proportion as the rents might 
igher, : 8 
Erbe citizens, who had before rejected the king's 
requeſt, and thereby incurred his diſpleaſure, now 
recovered his affection, by voluntarily fitting out 
one thouſand foot, at their own expence, to rein- 
force the army in France, In conſequenee of this 
aſſiſtance peace was proclaimed between England 
and France, on Whitſunday, in the year 1546. 
On this occaſion a ſalemn proceſſion was made 
from St. Paul's church to Leadenhall, and back 
again. It conſiſted of a number of men carryin 
the parochial ſilver croſſes, followed by the narifh 
clerks, choriſters and prieſts in London, toge- 
ther with the choir of St, Paul's in their richeſt 


| copes, followed by the different companies of the 


CEE 


city 


* 
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city in their liveries ; and the proceſſion was 
cloſed by the Lord · mayor and aldermen dreſſed. 
in their ſcarlet robes. | 
Claude Annebaur, high-admiral of France gagd-- 
the French ambaſſador extraordinary, after HA 
ing made his public entry into London, was, by 


the citizens, preſented with four large ſilver fla- 


gons, richly gilt, with many other valuables, 

The better to enforce the powers granted by a 
late act of parliament for ſupplying the city with 
water, the common- council this year granted two 
fifteenths for erecting a conduit in Lothbury, 
which was built near St. Margaret's church; and 
to bring water from Dame-Annis-the-clear, at 
the ſouth-eaſt entrance of the village of Hoxton. 

The earl of Surry, eldeſt ſon to the duke of 
Norfolk, was tried by a common jury at Guild- 
hall, before the Lord-mayor, for high treaſon, 
and notwithſtanding the excellent defence he 
made, was convicted, condemned, and executed 
on Tower-hill. His father was ſo near ſharing 
the ſame fate, that the warrant for his execution 
had been ſent to the lieutenant of the Tower, but 
the king dying between the date of the warrant 
and the execution, his life was preſerved. 

King Henry VIII. having diſſolved the priory 
and old hoſpital of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield, 
he, in the laſt year of his reign, founded it anew, 
and endowed it with the annual revenue of five 
hundred marks, on condition that the city ſhould 
pay an equal ſum. The propoſal being accepted, 
the new foundation 'was incorporated by the 
name of The hoſpital of the mayor, common- 
e alty, and citizens of London, governors for the 
“ poor, called Little St. Bartholomew's, near 
© Weſt-Smithfield.” 

The coronation of Edward VI. being appoint- 
ed on the twenty-fourth of February, his ma- 
jeſty, attended by the ng. rode on horſe- 
back, in the greateſt pomp, from the Tower of 
London to Weſtminſter. The ſtreets on this oc- 
caſion were ſumptuouſly adorned, and in divers 
places were erected the moſt ſtately pageants. At 
St. Paul's his majeſty was particularly diverted 
by a Spaniard, who ſlid down a rope, head fore- 
"moſt, on his breaſt, from the battlements of St. 
Paul's ſteeple, to the Dean's gate, in the church- 

ard. 

! The combinations and conſpiracies which were 
daily concerted by the journeymen and labourers, 
being found very detrimental to trade, the par- 
liament, among other things, enacted, That 
« if any artificers, workmen, or Jabourers, do 
“ conſpire, covenant, or promiſe together, that 
„ they ſhall not make or do their work but at a 
certain price or rate, or ſhall not enterprize or 
* take upon them to finiſh that work which ano- 
ther hath begun, or ſhall do but a certain work 
in a day, or ſhall not work but at certain hours 
< or times; that then every perſon ſo conſpir- 
<* ing, covenanting, or offending, being thereof 
convicted by witneſſes, confeſſion, or otherwiſe, 
« ſhall forfeit for the firſt offence ten pounds, or 
„ have twenty days impriſonment ; for the ſe- 
« cond offence, twenty pounds, or pillory ; and 
« for a third offence, forty pounds, or to fit on 
« the pillory, and to have one ear cut off, beſides 
« being rendered infamous, and incapable of 


— , 0 
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e giving evidence upon oath.” In this aft are 
included butchers, bakers, brewers, paylterers, 
cooks, & c. And all juſtices of the peace, mayors, 


bailiffs, &c. in their ſeſſions, leets and courts, 


have full power and authority to enquire, hear 
and determine, all and fin ula the off : 
this ſtatute, and to cau 


offenders to be 
niſhed, add 


In the year 1548 the march of the city watch, 


which had been diſcontinued by command of 


king Henry VIII. was revived by Sir John Gre- 


ſham the mayor. The proceſſion received an ad- 
ditional ſplendor from three hundred light horſe. 
men, which had been raiſed by the citizens for 
the ſervice of the King. 

This year London was again viſited by a plague 
which took off a great number of its inhabitants. 

The privy-counſellors being highly difſatisfied 
with the conduct of the protector, (the duke of 
Somerſet) found means, by ſtratagem, to ſecure 
the Tower of London, af which they ſubſtituted 
a new governor, and armed themſelves and do- 
meſtics. The earl of Warwick, with his accomy 
plices, retired to London, where he drew up a 
charge againſt the duke, which he cauſed, by 
conſent of the mayor, to be proclaimed in differ- 
ent parts of the city. They likewiſe demanded 
a ſupply of five hundred men, and importuned 
the mayor and aldermen to put the city in a poſ- 
ture of defence. The magiſtrates ſo far agreed, 
as to order the ſeveral companies to mount guard 
alternately, but would not proceed any farther 
without conſulting the common-council; on 
which meeting the mayor and aldermen pro- 
duced the king's letter to the city, demanding 
five hundred men completely armed, to be. ſent 
to him immediately at Windſor. Robert Brook, 
the recorder, earneſtly requeſted them to ſupply 
the lords with that number, as it would enable 
them to bring the protector to an account, and 
thereby redreſs the grievances of an injured na- 
tion, He was heard by the court with profound 


filence, till George Stadlow roſe, who, after re- 


citing the bad conſequences of the city's joining 
the barons againſt king Henry III. ſaid, ** Where- 


„fore, as this aid is requifed of the king's ma- 


« jeſty, whoſe voice we ought to hearken unto, 
* for he is our high ſhepherd, rather than unto 


the lords; and yet I would not wiſh the lords 


eto be clearly ſhaken off; but they with us, and 
we with them, may join in ſuit, and make our 
„ moſt humble petition to the king's majeſty, 


© that it would pleaſe his majeſty to hear ſuch 


* complaint againſt. the government of the lord- 
* protector, as may be juſtly alledged and prov- 

ed: and I doubt not but this matter will be pa- 
<« cified ; that neither ſhall the king, nor yet the 
<« lords have cauſe to ſeek for further aid, neither 
« we tooffend either of them.” This ſpeech 
had ſo good an effect, that the court broke up 
without coming to any reſolution. After which 
the lords held a conference with the mayor and 
aldermen, wherein it was reſolved to diſpatch Sir 
Philip Hobby with credentials to his majeſty, im- 
ploring him to permit the ſaid Sir Philip to deli- 


ver their meſſage, and to credit what he ſhould 


declare in their names. Sir Philip delivered him- 
ſelf with ſuch firmneſs and pertinence nos 
uns, 


ence againſt 
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king, in the. preſence of the 


majeſty commapded the protector immediately ra 


ichdraw, and ſoon. after commi ed him priſoner 
» Beaughamp's tower, in Windſor caſtle; from 
whence he was, conducted to the 10 Wer of Lon- 
don. | 


From Midſummer to Michaelmas. | 

r 

The beſt fat ox to be ſold at 5 5 0 

The beſt ſteers and runs — 1 5 ©- 

The beſt heifers and kine— — 1 2 0- 

From Hollowmas to Chriſtmas. | 

The beſt fat ox to be ſold : — 2 6 8 

The beſt ſteers and runts —  —, 1 6 8 

' The beſt heifers andKine  — 1 3. © 

From Chriſtmas to Shroyetide. | 

The beſt fat ox to be ſold at i — 2 8 4 

The beſt ſteers, and run — 1.5, 4 

From ſhearing-time to Michaelmas. 

The beſt fat weather to be old at 0 : 1 

If ſhorn _ — Der ne Ane 

The beſt fat ewe — — — 9 2 6. 

If ſhorn — 2 — 9 2 0. 

From Michaelmas to Shroyetide. 

The beſt fat weather, at —_ 9. 44. 

If fora —, — — 
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In the year 1550 the river Thames cbbed and 
flowed thrice within the ſpace of nine hours, 
occaſioned by a violent eaſterly wind repelling 
the ebb before it could * its natural 
courſe. CE. enen 
This ſame year a great dearth of proviſions 
happening, the king and council ſettled the fol · 
lowing prices : Bo 


| 4. . 
White wheat, the quarter art. — 13 Q- 
Red ditto at — x1 0 
All other ſorts of dittg at — 8 0. 
Malt the beſt, the quarter at. — 10 0. 
Second ſort of ditto at — 8 0. 
Rye the beſt, the quarter at 2 
Second ſort of ditto at — 6 © 
Barley the beſt at — =: 1 So 
Second ſort of ditto at n= - x 
Beans and peas the beſt, the quarter at 5 0 
Second fort of ditto at — 3 0 
Oats, the quarter at 9 — 4148 
The beſt ſweet butter, the pound at 4 
Eſſex barrelled butter, the pound at o of 
All ſorts of other barrelled 3 4 . 
Eſſex cheeſe, the pound at — o OF 
All other forts of ditto at —  ,o 0 


rotectar, that his 
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s theſe preſent letters ſhall come, greeti 1 


dred 
a 74h + lawful money,of England, paid to 


aut ule, by our well beloved the mayor and 
« commonalty and citizens of the city of Lon- 
don, whereof we acknowledge us to be fully 
« ſatisfied and paid, and the mayor and cum: 


- | ©© mgnalty and citizens and their ſucceſſors. ro 


ede thereof acquitted: and diſcharge by theſe 
« preſents; and for other cauſes and gonfide- 
* rations,'us thereunto eſpecially. moving, have 
% ef our ſpecial grace, and from our, certain 


« knowledge and mere motion, and alſo with 
the advice of our council, given and granted, 


<* ang by . theſe preſents. do give and grant, to 
1 Tp or, commonalty,. and citizens of 
the city of London, all that our meſſuage or 


[ tenement, with the appurtenances, now! of 
| © late in the tenure of Simon Sebatſon, ſituate 
- If < and being next gur manſion, late Charles, 


% late duke of Suffalk's, in Southwark, in the 
county of Surry ; and all that our meſſuage or 
** tenement with the appurtenantes, next the 


broad gate of the ſame our manſion in South- 
| © yark atoreſaid, and all that our cloſe of ground 
called Moulter's cloſe, containing by eſtimation 
1 15, acres, lying in Newington, in our ſaid caun- 


| © ry, of Surry z and all that our cloſe of ground 
containing by eſtimation two, acres, now or late 
in the tenure of John Parrow, lying or being 


< in St. George's Dunghill, in the pariſh of St. 
<«« (george, in Southwark aforeſaid ; and alſo all 
F* that one cloſe gf, ground, late in the tenure of 
<« -JohnBillington, lying in Lambeth-marſh, in the 
“ pariſh. of Lambeth, in the ſaid county of Surry; 
and alſo all thoſe our 39 acres and three rods 


| ©5 of, meadow, with the appurtenances, now or 
te in the poſſeſſion of William Baſely, lyi 


— —  - — —— — 


| 1 8 being in divers parcels, in the field call 
8 


. George's field, in the patiſh of St. George, 


in Southwark, in our ſaid countꝝ of Surry ; and 
«< one meſſuage or tenement of aurs ſituate near 


% Broad: gates in Southwark aforeſaid; and all 
thoſe our two meſſuages or tenements, and one 
* chamber, and three ſtables, and one garden of 


ours, with all their appurtenances, ſituate and 


De mg. in Soutbwark. aforeſgid';; all and fingular 
hich premiſes ſometimes parcels of +the:poſ- 


of Feten and hereditaments of Charles duke of 


Suffolk; and all other the meſſuages, lands, 
** tenements, rents, reyerſong. and hereditaments 
„ whatſoever, with all their appnrtenances in 
Southwark, in the ſaid eguntyof Sify, which 
„ yexe the aforeſsick Charles:duke: of | Suſfolle%, 


and 


ac 
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and which were lately purchaſed by our dear fa- 
ther, Henry the VILIth, late king of England, 
of the ſame Charles late duke of Suffolk; ex- 
cept nevertheleſs always to us, and to our heirs 
and ſucceſſors, all that our capital meſſu 


©« Southwark aforeſaid, late the duke of Suf- 
„ folk's, and all gardens and ground to the ſame 
« adjoining or appertaining, and all our park in 


Southwark aforeſaid, and all the meſſuages, 
the 


© and all the buildings and grounds, called 
Antelope there. 


and manſion-houſe called Southwark-place, in | 


« Furthermore we give, and for the conſidera- | 


tc tion aforeſaid, and with the advice aforeſaid, do 
* by theſe preſents grant, to the aforeſaid mayor 
« and commonalty, and to the citizens of the 
„ ſaid city of London, all that our lordſhip and 
* manor of Southwark, with their rights, mem- 
« bers, and appurtenances, in the ſaid county of 
& Surry, late pertaining to the late monaſtery of 
« Bermondſey, in the ſaid county; and all meſ- 
„ ſuages, houſes, ory 6 barns, ſtables, dove- 
* houſes, ponds, pools, ſprings, orchards, gar- 
« dens, lands, tenements, meadows, feedings, 
1 paſtures, commons, waſte-ſtreet, void-ground- 
< rents, reverſions, ſervices, court-leet, view of 
« frank-pledge, chattels, waives, ſtrays, free- 
% warren, and all other rights, profits, commo- 


— 


% dities, emoluments, and Hereditaments, what- 


© ſoever, in Southwark aforeſaid, to the ſaid lord- 
« ſhip and manor of Southwark, by any means 
„ helonging, or being before this time accounted, 


„ kun, or taken as member or parcel of the | 


66 
cc 
cc 


ſaid lordſhip and manor, (except before ex- 
cepted). Furthermore we give, and for the 
conſideration aforeſaid, and with the aſſent 
aforeſaid, by theſe preſents do grant, unto-the 
ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, all 
our manor and borough of Southwark, with 
all their rights, members, and appurtenances, 


40 
« 
« 


« in the ſaid county of Surry, late parcel of the | 


« poſſeſſions of the archbiſhop and archbiſhopric 
* of Canterbury, and all our annual rent of 38. 
4 2d. ob. and the ſervices going out of the lands 
* and tenements ſometimes of John Burcetor, 
„ knight, and now or late in the tenure of William 
% Glafſcock, eſq; in Southwark aforeſaid : and all 


* 
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in Southwark aforeſaid : and all that our yearly 
rent of 48. 10d. and the ſervice going out of 
the meſſuage or tenement called the Mermaid, 
in Southwark aforeſaid : and all that the yearly 
rent of 1s. 8d. a quarter, and the ſervice go- 
ing out of the meſſuage or tenement called the 
Helmet, inthe borough of Southwark aforeſaid: 
and all that our annual rent of 16s. and the 
ſervices going out of the meſſuage or tenement 


cc 


wark aforeſaid: and alſo all that our annual 
t rent of 6s. 4d. and the ſervices going out of 
<« the meſſuage or tenement called the Gleyne, in 
« Southwark aforeſaid : and all that our annual 
<< rent of 28. a quarter, and the ſervices going 
out of the meſſuage or tenement called the 
„the Roſe; and one acre of ground lying in the 


„ Lock, in Southwark aforeſaid : and all that our 
annual rent of 20d, a quarter, and the ſervices 


CCC NT 


that our yearly rent of 3s. and ſervice going | 
© out of the houſe or tenement called the Swan, | 


called the Horſe-head, in the borough of South- | 


- of the meſſuage or tenement called the 
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going out of the meſſuage or tenement called 
the Lamb, in Southwark aforeſaid, pertaining to 
the company of Fiſhmongers of London: and 
alſo all chat our annual rent of 20d. a quarter, 
ahd the ſervice going out of one meſſuage or 
tenement, pertaining to the ſaid ſociety of Fiſh. 
mongers in London, called the Bale, in South- 
wark aforeſaid: and all that annual rent of 204. 
a quarter, going out of one meſſuage or tene- 
ment pertaining to the ſaid ſociety of Fiſhmon- 

rs, commonly called the Flower-de-luce, in 

uthwark aforeſaid : and alſo that our annual 
rent of 4s. and the ſervice going out of the 
12 acres of land, lying at the Lock, in South. 
wark aforeſaid, ſometimes the lord Wildford's, 
and now or late pertaining to the ſaid ſociety of 
Fiſhmongers: and all that our annual rentof 8d. 
and the ſervice going out of two acres of land 
of Giles Athorn, called Tipping in the Hole, in 
Southwark aforeſaid : and all that our annua] 
rent of 3s. and the ſervice going out of the 
meſſuage or tenement late Thomas lord Poy- 
nings, in Southwark aforeſaid : and all that 
our- annual rent of 12d. halfpenny, and the 
ſervice going out of the meſſuage or tenement 


now pl of William Malton's, in South- 


wark aforeſaid :- and all.that our annual rent 
of 20d. halfpenny, and the ſervice going out 
hite- 
Hart, in. Southwark aforeſaid : and. alſo all 
that our annual rent of 7s. 4d. and the ſervice 
going out of a meſſuage or tenement called 
the Crown, in Southwark aforeſaid, now or 


late of the maſters of the Bridge-houſe, Lon- 


don: and alſo all that our annual rent of 2s. 
and the ſervice going out of a meſſuage or te- 
nement of the ſame maſters of the Bridge- 
houſe, called the Chriſtopher, in Southwark 
aforeſaid : and all that our annual rent of 


12d. and the ſervice going out of the lands and 


meadows of the maſters of the Bridge-houſe 
in London, lying and being at the Lock, call- 
ed Carpenter's-hall, in Southwark aforeſaid : 
and all that our annual rent of 10d, halfpenny, 
and the ſervice going out of the meſſuage or 
tenement called the Blue Mead, in Southwark 
aforeſaid : and all that our annual rent of 2s. 


and the ſervice going out of one meſſuage or 


tenement now or late of William Salifbury, in 
Southwark aforeſaid : and alſo all that our an- 
nual rent of 16d. and the ſervices going out 
of a certain field or ground of four acres of 
land, now or late the heirs of Robert Linled, 
lying and being in the Lock, and abutting upon 
the lands of the late duke of Suffolk, in. South - 
wark aforeſaid; and in Newington, or in either 
of them, in the ſaid county of Surry : and all 
our annual rent of 2s. and the ſervice going 
out of a certain field of ground, ſometimes 
John Sola's field, and now or late the heirs of 
Robert Linled, in Southwark and Newington 
aforeſaid, or either of them; and all our annual 
rent of 20d. and the ſervices going out of five 
acres of ground, now or late Stephen Middle- 
ton's, lying and being at the Lock of South- 
wark and Newington aforeſaid, or either of 
them : and all that our annual rent of 4d, and 


« the ſervice going out of four acres of land, nov 
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or late William Champion's, lying and being 
in South-mead, in Walworth field, in the pariſh 
of Newington, in our ſaid county of Surry : 
and all that our annudl rent of 20d. farthing, 
and the ſervice going out of the meſſuage or 
tenement called Circot, in Southwark and New- 
ington aforeſaid, and either of them: and all 
other our meſſuages, lands, tenements, rents, 
reverſions, ſervices and hereditaments”whartſo- 
ever, which were parcel of the poſſeſſions; rents 
and revenues of the archbiſhop and biſhoprick 
of Canterbury, in Southwark, in the county of 
Surry. We furthermore give, and for the con- 
ſiderations aforeſaid, and with the advice atore- 
ſaid, do grant by theſe preſents to the ſaid mayor 
and commonalty, and citizens of the city of 
London, all and all manner of woods, under- 
woods and trees whatſoever, growing and be- 
ing of, in, and upon all and lingular the pre- 
miſes, and the foil and ground of the fame; 
and alſo whatſoever reverſions of all and ſingu- 
lar the premiſes, and every part thereof, and 
all the rents and yearly profits Whatſot ver, re- 
ſerved upon whatſoever demiſes and grants 
made of the premiſes, or any part thereof, by 
any means. We alſo give, and by theſe pre- 
ſents grant, to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, 
and citizens of the city ot London, all and ſin- 

ular the premiſes with the appurtenances, as 
Fully, and in as ample manner and form, as 
the ſaid Charles late duke of Suffolk, or any 
other abbot of the late monaſtery of Bermond- 
ſey, or any archbiſhop of Canterbury, or any of 
them, or others before this time, having and 
poſſeſſing the ſaid manors, and other premiſes, 
or any parcel thereof, or being thereof ſeiſed, 
ever had, held, or enjoyed, or ought to have 
or enjoy the ſame, or any part thereof ; and 
as fully, freely, and wholly, and in as large 
manner and form as all and ſingular the ſame 
came or ought to have come to our hands, or 
to the hands of our moſt dear father Henry the 
VIIIch, late king of England, by reaſon or 
pretence of any charters, gift, grant, or con- 
firmation, or by reaſon or pretence of the diſ- 
ſolution of the ſaid monaſtery, or by any other 
means or right they came or ought to have 


come, or as the ſame now be or ought to be in 


our hands. Know ye moreover, that we, as 
well of our grace, knowledge and motion 
aforeſaid, and with the advice aforeſaid, as for 
the ſum of 500 marks of lawful money of 
England, paid into the hands of our treaſurer 
of our court aforeſaid, to our uſe, by the ſaid 
mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the 
ſaid city of London, whereof we confeſs us to be 
fully fatisfied, and the ſaid mayor and common- 
alty, and citizens and their ſucceſſors thereof, 
to be acquitted and diſcharged by theſe pre- 
ſents; have given and granted, and by theſe 
preſents do give and grant, for us and our 
heirs, to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and 
citizens of the city aforeſaid; and to their ſuc- 
ceſſors, in and through all the town and bo- 
rough aforeſaid; and in and through all the 
pariſhes of St. Saviour's, St. Olave's, and St. 
George's in Southwark, and in the pariſh and 


through all the pariſhes lately called St. Tho- 
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&« ale; and of all other victuals and thin 


mas's hoſpital; and now called the king's hoſpi- 
tal, in Southwark aforeſaid, and elſewhere ſo- 
ever in the ſaid town. and borough of South- 
wark aforeſaid; and in Kentiſh-(treet, and in 
Blackman-ſtreet aforeſaid, and the pariſh of 
Newington, and elſewhere in the ſaid town 
and borough of Southwark; all goods and 
chattels, waived eſtrays, and all treaſure found 
in the town and precin& aforeſaid, and all 
manner of handy work, goods and chattels, 
of all manner of traitors, felons, fugitives out- 
lawed, condemned, convicted, and of felons 
defamed, and put in exigent, felons of them- 
ſelves, and deodands, and denying the law of 
our land, whereſover, or before whomſoever 
juſtice ought to be done of them; and all goods 
diſclaimed, found, and being within the bo- 
rough, town, pariſhes and precincts aforeſaid z 
and alſo all manner of eſcheats, and forfeitures 
to us and our heirs; may there pertain as fully 
and wholly as we ſhould have them, if the ſaid 
town and borough were in the hands of us or 
our heirs ; and that it ſhall be lawful to the 
ſame mayor, and commonalty, and citizens, 


and their ſucceſſors, by themſelves, or by their 


deputy or miniſters of the ſaid town or bo- 
rough, to put themſelves in ſeiſin of and in all 
the handy-works and chattels of all manner of 
traitors, felons, füher. outlawed, condemu- 
ed, convicted, and of felons defamed, and de- 
nying the law of our land, and of other pre- 
miſes; and alſo of and in goods diſclaimed, 
found, or being, within the ſame borough, 
town, pariſhes, or precinas thereof z and alſs 
of and in all eſtreats and forfeitures to us and 
our heits there pertaining. And the ſame 
mayor, commonalty, and citizens, and their 
ſucceſſors, by themſelves, or by their deputy; 
miniſter or miniſters, ſhall have, in the bo- 
rough, town, pariſhes, and precincts aforeſaid; 
the aſſize and aſſay of bread, wine, beer and 
what- 
ſoe ver, ſet to fale in the town aforeſaid : and 
alſo, and whatſoever doth pertain to the clerk 


of the market of our houſe, or of the houſe 
cc 


et 
.cc 


of our heirs, together with the correction and 
puniſhment of all perſoas ſelling wines, bread, 
beer, ale, and other victuals there to be ſold, 
and of others there dwelling, or exerciſing arts 
howſoever; and with all manner of forfeitures, 
fines and amerciaments to be forfeited; with all 


other things which therefore do or may there 


pertain to us, or our heirs and ſueceſſors, in 


*. time to come: and that they ſhall have there 


the execution of all manner of writs of ours, 
or of our heirs and ſucceſſors, and. of all other 
writs, commands; extracts; and warrants, with 
the return of the ſame, by ſuch their miniſters 
and deputies, whom they ſhall thereunto chuſe; 
and that the ſame mayor and commonaky, and 
citizens, and their ſucceſſors, ſhall every year 
have there, and through all the town, borough, 
pariſhes and precin&s-. aforeſaid, one fair, or 
mart, to endure three days; that is to ſay, the 
ſeventh, eighth, and ninth days of the month 
of September, to be holden, together with the 
court of pye-powder, and with all liberties 


and free cuſtoms to ſuch fair pertaining : and 
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that they may have and hold therein, and at 
the ſaid court, before their miniſter or deputy, 
through the ſaid three days, from day to day, 
and hour to hour, and from time to time, all 
the actions, plaints, and pleas, of the ſaid court 
of pye-powder, together with all ſummons, 


— 


and commodities, and all other rights whatſo- | 
14 


ever, to the ſame court of pye · poder, by any 
means belonging ; without any impediment, 
let, or diſturbance of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, 
or of other our officers or miniſters whatſoever. 
And alſo, that they may have, in and through 
the precin& aforeſaid, view of frankplege, 
together with all ſummons, attachments, ar- 
reſts, iſſues and amerciaments, fines, redemp- 
tions, profits, commodities, and other things 
whatſoever, which therefore may or ought 
there to pertain to us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, 
by any means. And further, that the ſaid 
mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and their 
ſucceffors, may by themſelves, or by their mi- 
niſter or deputy, in the borough, town, pariſh, 
or precin& aforeſaid, conſtiruted and to be 
conſtitured, take and arreſt all manner of fe- 
lons, thieves, and other malefactors, found 
within the borough, town, pariſhes and pre- 
cincts aforeſaid, and may bring them to our 
goal of Newgate, there to be ſafely kept, un- 
til by due proceſs of law they may be deliver- 
ed. And furthermore, that the ſaid mayor and 
commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſ- 
ſors, may have in the borough, town, pariſhes, 


and precincts aforeſaid, for ever, all and all 


manner of liberties, privileges, franchiſes, ac- 
quittals, cuſtoms and rights, which we or our 
heirs ſhould or might there have, if the ſame 


*« borough or town were ar remained in the hands 


of us or our heirs. 


And further, we have of 
our grace, knowledge, and motion aforeſaid, 
and by the advice aforeſaid, granted, and by 


theſe preſents do grant, for us, our heirs and 


ſocceſtors, to the ſaid mayor, commonalty, and 


citizens, and their fucceffors, that the ſaid 
mayor and commonalty, and citizens, from | 


henceforth for ever, ſhall and may hold all and 
all manner of contracts and demands whatſo- 


precincts aforeſaid, changing, happening, and 
owing, before the mayor and aldermen, and 
ſheriff of the ſaid city, for the time being, or 


e any of them, in the Guildhall of the chamber 
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of the Guildhall and huſtings of the ſaid city, or 
any of them to be holden by like actions, bills, 
plaints, 
tions, and other things whatſoever, and at the 
ſame days and times, and in ſuch like manner 
and form, as ſuch, happening in the ſaid city, 
have time out of mind been taken, held, levied, 


e and executed in the court, before 
U 


e mayor and aldermen, and ſheriffs of the 
ſaid city, or in any of them. And that the 
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proceſs, arreſts, judgments, execu- || 
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attachments, reſts, iſſues, fines, redemptions || ** 
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ever, within the borough, town, pariſhes, and || ©* 


cc 
cc 


ſerjeants at mace of the city of London for the. 


time being, which have uſed to execute and 
ſerve any proceſs, or any other things, in the 


cc 
cc 


ſaid city, may hereafter make, do, and exe- ||| <* 
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and preeincts, concerning all and ſingular 
things ariſing and happening about ſuch pleas, 
and executions of the ſame, within the pre- 
cincts aforeſaid, as by all the time aforeſaid it 
hath been uſed in the ſaid city of London; and 
the inhabitants of the town and borough, pa- 
riſhes, and precincts aforelaid, as concerm 

the cauſes and matters there ariſing, -may be 
impleaded, and plead in the fame city in torm 
aforeſaid, and in the courts aforeſaid. And if 
the men impannelled and fummoned in juries, 
for trials of ſuch iſſues, have not appeared be- 
fore the ſaid mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs, 
in the ſaid courts of the ſaid city, that then 
ſuch men impannelled and ſummoned as afore- 
ſaid, making default, ſhall be amerced by the 
ſaid mayor and ſheriffs, and ſhall forfeit ſuch 
iſſues upon them returned, and to be returned, 
after the ſame or in like manner and form as 
the men impannelled and ſummoned in the ſaid 
city for the like iſſues in the courts of the ſaid 
city to be tried, have before this time forfeited, 
and have accuſtomed to forfeit. And alfo, 
that ſuch amerciaments and iſſues forfeited 
ſhould be levied by the miniſters of the ſaid 
City, to the uſe of the mayor and commonalty, 
and citizens, and their ſucceſſors for ever. And 
alſo, that the ſame mayor and commonalty, 
and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, ſhall and 
may from henceforth ever have cognizance of 
all manner of pleas, actions, plaints, and ſuits 
perſonal, happening or growing out of any 
court of ours, or our heirs, before us, or our 
heirs, or before any of the juſtices, for or con- 
cerning any thing, cauſe, or matter, within the 
town, borough, pariſhes, and. precincts afore- 
ſaid, before the mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs, 
or any of them, in the ſaid courts of the ſaid 
city, or any of them. And that the iſſues 
happening upon the ſaid pleas and ſuits ſhall 
be tried in the ſame courts, before the mayor, 
and aldermen, and ſheriffs, or any of them, by 
the men of the ſame borough or town, in ſuch 
ſort as iſſues in the ſame city are tried. And 
that the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citi- 
zens, and their ſucceſſors, may for ever chuſe, 
according to the form of the law, and may 
conſtitute every year, or as often as, and in 
what time ſoever all ſeem to them expedient, 
two coroners in the borough or town. aforeſaid. 
And that the ſaid coroners, and either of them, 
being elected and conſtituted, may and ſhall have 
full power and authority to do and execute in 
the ſaid borough, town, pariſhes, and ꝓrecincts 
aforeſaid, all and ſingular things, which to the 
office of coroner, in any county of our realm 
of England, do, or ought to pertain to be done 
and executed. And that none other coroners 
of us, our heirs, or ſucceſſors, ſhall enter into 
any thing, which to the office of ſuch-coroner 
pertaineth, to be done within the ſaid boraugh, 
town, parifhes and precincts; neither ſhall at 
all intermeddle about any thing belonging to 
the office of coroner, happening within the 


borough, town, pariſhes, ape” {eg -afore- 


ſaid. And that the mayor of the ſaid city, 


cute any manner of proceſs, and do whatſoever © for the time being, ſhall be our eſcheator, 
hings in the ſaid borough, town, pariſhes, 144 


boraugh, 


and eſcheator of our heirs, in the 
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« town, pariſhes, and precincts aforeſaid. And 
« that he ſhall have full power and authority to 
« make his precept and commandment to the ſhe- 


| 


« riff of the county of 237 the time being, | 


« and do, execute, and fin) | 
« oular, things which appertain to the dffice of 
« eſcheator in any county of our realm. And 
« that none other eſcheator of ours, or of our 
« heirs, ſhall enter there, in any thing, which 
« to the office of eſcheator appertaineth to be 
« done ; neither ſhall at all intermeddle with any 
« thing to the affice of eſcheater there belonging. 
« And that the mayor of the ſaid city, for the 
« time being, ſhall be clerk of the market, and 
« of the market of our heirs, within the bo- 
rough, town, pariſhes, and precincts afore- 
ſaid ; and ſhall do and execute therein all ſuch 
things which to the clerk of the market apper- 
taineth. And that the clerk of the market of 
our houſe, or of the houſe of our heirs, or 
any other clerk of the market, intermeddle not 
there. And that the ſaid mayor and common- 
- & alty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, ſhall 
« and may from henceforth, and for ever, have, 
« hold, enjoy and uſe, as well within the ſaid 
« manor, as in the town, borough, pariſhes and 
« precincts aforeſaid, as well all and ſingular li- 
« berties and franchiſes aforeſaid, as tolls, ſtall- 
« ages, pickages, and other our juriſdictons, 
&« liberties franchiſes, and 2 whatſoever, 
« which any archbiſhop of Canterbury, and which 
<« the ſaid Charles, late duke of Suffolk, or any 
« maſter, brethren, or ſiſters, of the late hoſpi- 
« tal of St. Thomas's, in Southwark aforeſaid; or 
„any abbot of the ſaid late monaſtery of St. 
« Saviour's, St. Mary Bermondſey, next South- 
* wark aforeſaid, in the county aforeſaid ; or any 

prior and convent of the late priory of St. Mary 
<« Overy, in the ſaid county of Surry, or any of 


them; ever had, held, or enjoyed, in the ſaid 
% manors, lands, tenements, and other the pre- 

| of them, or | 
* which we have, hold, or enjoy, by any means 
* whatſoever, as fully, freely, and in as ample | 


« miſes or places aforeſaid, or 


* manner, as we, or our moſt dear father 


ple 

Henry 

„the VIIIth, late king of England, had, held, | 
or enjoyed, or ought to have, hold, and enjoy 
And that none of our ſheriffs, or 

* any other officer or miniſter of ours or of our 
* heirs and ſucceſſors, ſhall any way intermeddle | 
in the town, borough- town, pariſhes and pre- 
af them, contraty 


« the 


c 


me. 


* cinfts aforeſaid, or in any | 

* to this our grant. And we, with the advice 
** aforeſaid, do farther: by theſe preſents, grant to 
the ſaid mayor, commonalty, and citizens of 
the (aid city of London, and to their ſucceſſors, | 
that all and ſingular perſons, from time to 
time, inhabiting or reſident within the town, 
* borough, patiſhes, and places aforeſaid, ſhall 
from henceforth be in the order, government, 
and correction of yes payor and officers of the | 
2 city of London, a heir deputies for the time 

: 10g, as the citizens and inhabitants of the 
7 laid city of London be, and ought to be, by 
, Virtue of the charter before this time by any 
„ means made, granted, and confirmed by any 
Jof our progenitors to the ſaid mayor and com- 

monalty, and citizens, of the ſaid city, and their 4 


there; all and fin- | 
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| ſucceſſors, ſhall and may from henceforth have, 
« hold, and enjoy, ſo many and fo great the ſame, 
«* ſuch and the like rights, juriſdictions, liberties, 


cc 


franchiſes, and privileges whatſoever, in the 
cc 


towns, pariſhes, and places aforeſaid, and in 
every parcel thereof, as fully, freely, and 
wholly, as the ſaid mayor and commonalty, 
and citizens, of the ſaid city enjoy and uſe, or 
may enjoy and uſe in the ſaid city, by virtue of 
any of the charters and grants made, granted, 
and confirmed by any of our progenitors, 
kings of England to any mayor, commonalty, 
and citizens of the ſaid city. And that the 
mayor of the ſame city, for the time being, and 
the recorder thereof, for the time being, after 
the ſaid aldermen have exerciſed and born the 
charge of mayor of the ſaid city, ſhall be 
juſtices of our peace, and our heirs, in the 
town, borough, pariſhes, and limits aforeſaid, 
ſo long as the ſame aldermen ſhall be and re- 
main aldermen of the ſaid city; and every of 
them ſhall there do and execute all and ſingular 
things which other juſtices of our peace, and 
our heirs, may do and execute within the ſaid 
county of Surry, according to the laws and 
ſtatutes of our realm of England. And that the 
ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and 
their ſucceſſors, ſhall have on every week, on 
Monday, Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday, 
within the borough and town aforeſaid, one mar- 
ketor markets, to be there holden, and all things 
which to a market do appertain, or may apper- 
tain, for ever. Except always, and reſerved to 
us, our heirs, and ſucceſſors, out of theſe our 
letters patent, all and all manner of rights, 
juriſdictions, liberties, and franchiſes whatſo- 
ever, within the walk, circuit, and precinct, 
over the capital meſſuage, gardens, and park, 
in Southwark aforeſaid, and in all gardens, cur- 
tilages, and lands. to the ſame manſion, gar- 
dens, and park appertaining ; and except and 
always reſerved the houſe, meſſuage or lodg- 
ing there called the King's-bench, and the gar- 
den or gardens to the ſame pertaining, with 
the appurtenances, ſo long as it ſhall be uſed 
for a priſon for the impriſoned as now it is. 
And except the meſſuage and lodging there call 
ed the Marſhalſea, and the gardens to the ſame 
belonging, with the appurtenances, ſo long as 
it ſhall be uſed for a priſon as now it is. Pro- 
vided alſo, that theſe our letters patent, nor 
any thing therein contained, ſhall extend to the 
prejudice of the officers of the great maſter, 
ſteward, and marſhal of our hoyfe, or of the 
houſe of our heirs or ſucceſſors, to be exerciſed 
within the town, borough, pariſhes, and limits 
aforeſaid, being within the verge: nor of Joh 
Gate, knight, one of the gentlemen of our privy- 
chamber, of or for lands, tenements, offices; 
_ franchiſes or Ibertjes, by us, or our fachet, < 
the ſaid John Gate granted, during his life: 
which,manors, lands, tenements, rents, privi- 
* leges, and all other the premiſes, are now ex- 
* regded to the .yearly value of 351. 145. 4d. 
to have, hold, and enjoy the ſaid manars, 
+ meſſyages, lands, tenechents, meadows, feed- 
*© ings, paſtures, commons, woods, under woods, 
rents, ſervices, reverſions, court - leets, view of 
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frank pledge, chattels, waved-ſtrays, free- war- 
rens, and all and ſingular the ſaid premiſes, 
with the appurtenances, (except before except- 
ed) to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and 
citizens of the ſaid city of London, and to their 
ſucceſſors for ever; to be holden of us, 'and 
our heirs and ſucceſſors, as of our manor of 
Eaſt-Greenwich, in the county of Kent, by 
fealty only in fee ſoccage, and. not in chief, 
for all ſervices and demands whatſoever. We 
give alſo, and, for the conſideration aforeſaid, 
do by theſe preſents grant unto the ſaid mayor 
and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city 
of London, all the iſſues, rents, revenues, and 
profits of the ſaid manor, meſſuages, lands, 
renements, and all other the premiſes, with 
their appurtenances, coming and growing from 
the fealt of St. Michael the archangel laſt. paſt 
hitherto, to have the ſame, to the ſaid mayor 
and commonalty, and citizens, of our gift, 
without account, or any other thing to us, our 
heirs and ſucceſſors, by any means therefore 
to be given, paid, or made. And furthermore, 
of our ample grace, we will, and for us, our 
heirs and ſucceſſors, do by theſe preſents 
grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and 
citizens, and to their ſucceſſors, that we, our 
heirs and ſucceſſors, will yearly for ever diſ- 
charge, acquit, and ſave harmleſs, as well the 
ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and 
their ſucceſſors, as the ſaid manors, meſſuages, 
lands, tenements, and all other the premiſes, 
with their appurtenances, and every part there. 
of, againſt us, our heirs, and ſucceſſors ; and 
againſt whatſoever perſons concerning all and 
all manner of corodies, rents, fees, annuities, 
ſums of money, and charges whatſoever, by 
any means going out, or to be paid out of the 
premiſes, or to be charged thereupon : ſaving 
the ſervices above by thele preſents reſerved, 
and the demiſes and grants by any means made 
for terms of life, or years, of the premiſes, 
or any parcel whereupon the old rent and more 
is reſerved, and ſhall be due yearly during the 
terms aforeſaid, and beſides the covenants in 
the demiſes and grants in being; and ſaving 10). 
by the year of the ancient farm for the town of 
Southwark aforeſaid, by the ſaid mayor and 
commonalty, and citizens, due in our exche- 
quer, yearly to be paid and payable : willing, 
and by theſe preſents by ſtreight injunction 
commanding, as well our chancellor and gene- 
ral overſeers, and council of our ſaid court of 
augmentations, and revenues of our crown, 
and all receivers, auditors, and other our offi- 
cers, of ours, or of our heirs, whatſoever, 
for the time being, that they, and every of 
them, upon the only ſhewing of theſe our let- 
ters patents, or of the inrollments of the 


ſame, without any other writ or warrant from 


us or our heirs, by any means to be obtained 
or proſecuted, ſhall make, and cauſe to be 
made unto the ſaid mayor and commonalty, 
and citizens of the ſaid city of London, and 
their ſucceſſors, full power and due allowance, 


and manifeſt diſcharge of all ſuch corodies, | 
rents, fees, annuities, and ſums of money 


whatſoever, going out, or to be paid out of 
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the premiſes, or RED charged or to be 
charged, (except as before excepted.) And 
e theſe our letters patents, and the enrollment 
* of the ſame, ſhall be yearly, and from time to 
** time; a ſufficient warrant and diſcharge, az 
well to the ſaid chancellor and general over. 
* ſeers; and to our council of out ſaid court of 
* augmentations and revenues of our crown, as 
to all receivers, auditors, and other officers 
** and miniſters of ours, our heirs and ſucceſſors, 
* whatſoever, for the time being, in this behalf 
We will alſo, and by theſe preſents do grant, 
* to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citi. 
nens of the ſaid city of London, that they may 
and ſhall have theſe our letters patents in due 
manner made and ſealed under our great ſeal of 
* England, without fine or fee, great or ſmall, 
* to us in our hamper or elſewhere, to our uſe, 
to be by any means given, paid, or made, al. 
* though expreſs mention be not in theſe preſents 
made of the true yearly value, or of the cer. 
e tainty of the premiſes or of other gifts or 
grants of us, or by any our progenitors, to the 
„ ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, be- 
„fore this time made; any ſtatute, act, or or. 
* dinance, proviſion, or reſtraint thereof made, 
** ordained, or provided to the contrary, or any 
thing, cauſe, or matter whatſoever, in any 
thing notwithſtanding. In witneſs whereof we 
have cauſed theſe our letters to be made pa- 
„ tents. Witneſs myſelf ar Weſtminſter the 
„ twenty-third day of April, in the fourth year 
6. of our reign.” bY 6, 


In the year 1551 the ſweating ſicknefs broke 
out again in London, which took: off a 'great 
number of its inhabitants. And fo peculiar was 
it to the Engliſh in particglar, that it proved fa- 
tal even to thoſe that were abfoad. «+. * 

At this time the king wanting money, applied 
to the citizens of London to be ſecurity for 2 
conſiderable ſum he intended to borrow of An- 
thony Fugger and Co. bankers in Antwerp: and 
his majeſty, in conjunction with tie lord- mayor 
and citizens, wete bound for the payment 
thereof. een eee en 

In conſequence of an act of common - council 
paſſed this year, a poſtern gate was made out of 
the wall on the north-ſide of the diſſolved cloiſter 
of Friars minors, or Grey-Friars, which is pow 


Chriſt's-hoſpital, to paſs through to the hoſpital of | 


St. Bartholomew. 

The manor of Southwark with its appurte- 
nances having been purchaſed vf the king by the 
mayor and citizens, they became poſſeſſed of an 
hoſpital dedicated to St. Thomas the Apoſtle, 
and endowed by Peter de Rupibus, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, with land valued at 3431. per annum. 
Soon after which they repaired and enlarged it at 


the expence of 1 1001. and in November following 


admitted into it two hundred and ſixty poor, fick, 
and helpleſs objects. The king incorporated the 
Lord-mayor, commonalty, and citizens of Lon- 


don governors of this hoſpital, with thoſe of 


Chriſt's and Bridewell. | vid 
In the year 1552 the duke of Somerſet was ac. 
cuſed of high treaſon, on account of an intende 


rebellion, and being found guilty, was ſentenced 
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to be beheaded. Accordingly, after two months 
impriſonment, he was brought to the ſcaffold on 
Tower-hill, and there executed, the 22d of Ja- 
nuary, amidft a great crowd of ſpectators, many 
of whom dipped their handkerchiefs in his blood, 
which they preſerved as a ſacred relick. 

This year king Edward VI. perfected what 
Henry VIII. in the laſt year of his reign, had be- 
gun: He founded Chriſt's-Hoſpital in the Grey- 


riars convent, for the relief and education of, 
' young and helpleſs children; and incorporated 
the governors by the title of * The mayor, com- 


« monalty, and citizens of the city of London, 
«© governors of the poſſeſſions, revenues, and 
« goods of the hoſpitals of Edward VI. king of 
6 England, &c.” He likewiſe gave the old palace 
of Bridewell to the city for the lodging of poor 
way-faring people, the correction of vagabonqs 
and diſorderly perſons, and for finding them work. 
The city having appointed Chriſt's-hoſpital for 
the education of poor children, St. Bartholomew's 
and St. Thomas's in Southwark, for the maimed 
and diſeaſed, the king formed theſe charitable 
foundations into a corporation: for, in a charter 


* houſes, and 


granted for that purpoſe, it is declared; © and 
* that our intention may take the better effect, 
« and that the lands, revenues, and other things 
granted for the ſupport of the ſaid hoſpitals, 
poor people, may be. the better 
governed, for the eſtabliſhment{of the ſame, we 
do will and ordain, that the hoſpitals aforeſaid, 
© when they ſhall be ſo founded, erected, and eſta- 
© bliſhed, ſhall be named, called, and tiled, The 
4 hoſpitals of Edward VI. of England, of Chriſt's, 
© Bridewell, and St. Thomas the Apoſtle ; and 
that the aforeſaid mayor, commonalty, and ci- 
e tizens of London, and their ſucceſſors ſhall 
«© be ſtiled, the governors of the ſaid hoſpitals 
of Bridewell, Chriſt and Sr. Thomas the Apoſtles 
and that the ſame governors, in deed, and in 
fact, and in name, ſhall be hereafter one body 
corporate and politic of themſelves for ever. 
„ And we will that the ſame governors ſhall 
have perpetual ſucceſſion.” 

In the beginning of this year the company of 
Anfeatic-merchants, having engtroſſed almoſt the 
whole woolen manufacture trade, were, by order 
of king and council, diſſolved. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Death of Edward VI. Lady Jane Grey firſt proclaimed; and afterwards the princeſs Mary, 
Sir Thomas Wyat's rebellion. The queen harangues the citizens at Guildhall, Execution of 


Wyat. Queen Mary 


Regulation of the taverns. 


married. Expenfive living retrenched by 
Woodſireet-compter built, Firſt bellman. Reception of the 


att of common=-council. 


Ruſſian ambaſſador. Death of guten Mary, and acceſſion of queen Elizabeth. Her recep- 
tion at London. The forces of the twelve companies reviewed. Remarkable accident of 
Sir William Hewet's daughter. Violent florm of: thunder and lightning. A conduit erected 
in Walbrook. Firſt lottery. The city cleared of beggars. The queen dines at Sir Thomas 


Greſham's. Citizens trained in the art of war. Great rain and 


flood. Return of the 


Plague. - Regulation of plays. Lamb's conduit erected. Impriſonment of aldermen Kympton, 


Great earthquake. 


Cheapfide croſs deſtroyed. London-bridge water-works invented. Re- 


markable ſhooting match. A ſchool for pick-pockets. Tobacco firſt brought into England. 


Rioters. Five of them executed. 


Lord-mayor, aldermen and principal mer- 

chants being.ordered to attend the privy- 
council, were Wes of the death of the king, 
and of his having appointed lady Jane Grey his 
ſucceſſor; in conſequence of / which ſhe was pro- 
claimed queen with the uſual formalities in Lon- 
don. The ſame counſellors afterwards finding 
reaſons to alter their opinions and conduct, re- 
paired to Baynard's caſtle, there conſulted with 
the Lord - mayor and aldermen, who all proceeded 


— _ — — T0 


— 


I the year 1553, in the month of July, the 


This lady was ſoon after committed to the Tower, 
Where ſhe continued ſome months, and tlien received a meſ- 
ſage from queen Mary, defiring her to prepare for imme- 
diate death. She received the news without the leaſt perturba - 
tion, and as ſhe mounted the ſcaffold, addreſſed the ſpectators 
in words to this effect: That ſhe came thither for an ex- 
„, ample to poſterity, that innocence cannot be any pro- 

tection againſt greatneſs; and that ſhe was to die, not 


17 a 


on horſeback to Cheapſide, where they proclaim- 
ed princeſs Mary, daughter of King Henry VIII. 
at the croſs with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy. 
On the laſt day of the month her majeſty rode 
from the Tower of London to Weſtminſter in a 
chariot, before whom the Lord mayor in a crim- 
ſon velvet gown, carried the ſceptre of gold: 
after her majeſty followed the princeſs Elizabeth 
her ſiſter, and the lady Anne of Cleve, in another 
chariot ; and the proceſſion was cloſcd by a great 
number of ladies on horfeback, richly trapped 


1 A 2 


% for aſpiring to a crown, but not for refuſing one when it 


% was offered her.“ She was beheaded on Tower-hill in the 
ſeventeenth year of her age. Her hufband, the lord Guil- 
ford, was beheaded the ſame day ; and about eleven days 
after her father, Henry Grey, ſhared the ſame fate.—For 
a more particular account of this ünfortunate lady and 
her family, fee Clarendon's Hiſtory of England, Vol. I. 
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with velvets. She was received by the citizens in 
ſo pompous and joyful a manner, that ſhe was 
pleaſed to return them her hearty thanks. 

At the coronation of queen Mary, the Lord- 
mayor and twelve of the aldermen, according to 
ancient cuſtom, officiated as chief butler; and 


the mayor, as uſual, received for his fee a golden | 


cup and ewer. 
order the more effeQually.to root out pro- 


teſtantiſm from this nation, a match was pro- 


ſed between the queen and the king of Spain. 

his proceeding alarmed the nation; and the 
public grew ſo diſcontented, that the court thought 
it neceſſary to prepare againſt all events. The 
privy-council defired the Lord-mayor and alder- 
men to exert themſelves in ſo critical a juncture 
for the preſervation of the city; and advice being 
received of a dangerous inſurrection in the county 
of Kent under the command of Sir Thomas 
Wyat, they were ſtrictly enjoined to put the city 
into a poſture of defence. 

In compliance with this command, the citizens 
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In this ſtate of affairs her majeſty repaired to 
Guildhall, attended by the og and 
ſheriffs, where ſhe harangued them in a long and 
ſoothing ſpeech, in which ſhe accuſed Wyat and 
his adherents of ſecking nothing leſs than the to- 
tal ſubverſion of all good 
ſiſted on her right to the crown, and declared ſhe 
was wedded to the realm and to the laws of the 
country, which ſhe loved as affectionately as x 
mother doth her children. She ſaid ſhe had no 
deſire to marry any man, much leſs a prince who 
might hereafter be detrimental to the welfare of 
her ſubjects. That notwithſtanding a match had 
been propoſed, by her council, with the king of 
Spain, yet ſhe was determined not to liſten there. 
to without the concurrence of the parliament; 
and concluded with exhorting them to ſtand faſt 
againſt theſe rebels. She knew that Wyat had 
many friends in London, and therefore put the 


the care of the city into the hands of the mayor 
and lord Howard. 


On the third day of February Wyat and his 


not only placed a ftrong guard at every gate of || army arrived in Southwark, when he was joyfully 


the city, but raiſed five hundred men to march a- 
gainſt Wyat : this they did with ſuch expedition, 
that in two days after they were ſent down to 
Graveſend under the command of Alexander 
Bret, an experienced officer ; where they were 
Joined by the duke of Norfolk, and with him 
marched to Rocheſter, at which place Wyat was, 
and had fortified the bridge. He and his men 
were offered a general pardon on their ſubmiſſion; 
but this not being complied with, the duke ad- 
vanced to attack him. On which captain Bret, 
who commanded the Londoners, drew his ſword, 
and addreſſed his men in the following words: 


« Gentlemen, 


« Nothing can be more barbarous and unjuſt 
© than for us to fight againſt our friends and 
country men; eſpecially conſidering that they 
« are engaged in defence of the rights and liber- 
ties of our dear country, in oppoſition to the 
proud and imperious Spaniard; from whom, 
<« if the intended match ſucceeds, we can expect 
* no other than that, if it may be called fo, of 
« becoming their ſlaves. Therefore, as that 
„ worthy patriot, Sir Thomas Wyat, has laud- 
« ably undertaken to protect and prevent us 
e from being impoſed upon by thoſe lordly 
« foreigners, I am humbly of opinion, that, 
& inſtead of. oppoſing, we ought, in duty to our 
„ country, to join him, for the more eaſily ob- 
c“ taining ſo ſalutary an end.” | 


The Londoners were ſo highly pleaſed with this 
ſpeech, that they not only cried out, a Wyat, a 


Wyat ; but effectually turned their ordnance | 


againſt the queen's forces, inſomuch, that they 
were obliged to retreat ſo precipitately as to leave 
their ammynition and ordnance to be a prey 
to Wyat, who marched the next day to Deptford 
in his way into London. Mets 

The citizens were ſo alarmed on this near ap- 
proach, and the court thrown iato ſuch confu- 
fion, that even the very judges and counſellors 
fat and pleaded in armour. 


received and ſupplied with all neceſſaries for his 
men. His intentions were to march into the city, 
but theſe were fruſtrated by the gates being ſhut, 
and the draw-bridge cut down. march- 
ed to Kingſton, in order to paſs the river, that he 
might attack them on the land ſide ; but the 
bridge was broke, and the oppoſite ſhore guarded 
by two hundred men. Theſe he ſoon drove away 
with his ordnance ; and ordered ſome ſailors who 
were under his command, to wade the river, and 
bring the barges that were moored on the other 
fide : with which he ſo expeditiouſly repaired. the 
bridge, that he was able to paſs his army over it 
the night after. Having had the promiſe of his 
| 


friends in London to. join him, and ta admit him 
into the city at a certain hour, he continued his 
| march with an intention to reach Whitehall the 
| next morning by break of day. This ſcheme was 
| rendered abortive by the carriage of one of his 
guns breaking at Tyrnham-green, where he was 
| obliged to halt. The time he ſtopped there proved 
his deſtruction; for he Joſt the opportunity of 
Joining his friends in London, who, at a certain 
time of that night, had promiſed to admit him 
into the city. This diſappointment occaſioned 
Harper, who had been very inſtrumental in bring- 
ing over Bret and his Londoners, to deſert him; 
after which he diſcovefed the whole deſign of 
| Wyat to the court. The example ſet by Harper 
| was followed by many others; inſomuch, that in a 
| 


few hours he found himſelf forſaken by near one 


| half of his army. Notwithſtanding this he con- 
| tinued his march; and, with the remains of his 

forces, arrived at St. James's. He there mounted 
| his artillery on an eminence; and having detached 
two companies, under the command of Cudbert 
Vaughan to Weſtminſter, left the principal part of 
his army with the artillery, and, at the head of 
five companies only, haſted away for London. 
At Charing-croſs he was attacked by Sir John 
Gage, with a ſuperior force, whom he not only 
repulſed, but obliged him to take ſhelter in the 
palace of Whitehall, where he left him, and con- 
tinued his march towards the city. In his way 
thither, the earl of Pembroke, with his n 
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government: ſhe in- 
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fell upon his rear, and cut off a conſiderable 
number of his men. On his arrival at Ludgate 
the gate was ſhut, and he was ſcoffed and laughed 
at by lord Howard, who commanded within. 
Finding himſelf thus circumitanced, and ſur- 
rounded by his enemies, who gathered about him 


this was prevented by Pembroke's horſe cutting 
off his retreat at Tem ple-bar. Thus perverted 
in every attempt, he, in a fit of deſpair, and at 
the inſtigation of Clarenceux king at arms, who 
preſſed him to yield, with promiſes of mercy, 
{urrendered himſelf to Sir Maurice Berkley. Thus 
ended this rebellion. 5 of 

Wyat was beheaded ſoon after oh Tower- hill, 
his head ſtuck upon the gallows at Hay-hill near 
Hyde park, and his quarters hung up in different 
parts of the city. On the fifteenth of February 
fifty of his men were hung on gibbets erected for 
that purpoſe, and on the twentieth of the ſame 
month four hundred others were brought before 
the queen, with — de their necks, and 
received her majeſty's on. 

In the year 2 the match between Philip and 
Mary being concluded, their nuptials were ſolem- 
nized; and on the twelfth of Auguſt they made 
their public entry into the city, which on this 


W — 
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e 


on fiſh days four diſhes: but, when any foreign 
miniſters or privy-counſellors are invited to any of 
the city entertainments, then the regulations or 
additions are left to the diſcretion of the mayor 
always provided, that no other entertainment be 


| given after dinner than Ipocrafs and Wafers : and 
from every quarter, he reſolved to return, but 


the annual feaſts on three days after Whirſunday 
and Bartholomew-tide were entirely laid aſide. It 
was alſo enacted that no wyth ſhould be carri 
away from the mayor's or ſheriff's houſes; an 
that none of them ſhould keep a lord of miſrule: 
and in conſideration of the great and annual ex- 
pence the mayor and ſheriffs are at in providing a 
3 entertainment every Lord-mayor's day 
at Guildhall, for the honour of the city and re- 
galing perſons of the greateſt diſtjnction, it was 
ordained, that every ſubſequent mayor, as an al- 
leviation of that charge, ſhall be paid, out of the 


| chamber of the city, the ſum of one hundred 


occaſion was ſumptuouſly adorned, and embel- | 


liſhed with a great number of ſtately pageants. 
The woolen trade being greatly hurt by the in- 
creaſe of hawkers and lars, the parliament 
paſſed an act this year for its better regulation; 
in which it was enacted. That no perſon or per- 
* ſons, dwelling any where out of the cities or 


* towns, (the liberties of the two univerſities 


only excepted) ſhall hereafter ſell, or cauſe to 
be ſold, by retail, any woolen or linnen cloth 
«* (except of their own making) or any, haber- 
<*« daſhery, grocery, or mercery ware, at or within 
any of the ſaid cities, boroughs, towns corpo- 


* cept in open fairs) on pain to forfeit and loſe, 


rate, or market towns, within this realm (ex- 


for every time ſo offending, fix ſhilling and 


« eight-pence, and the whole wares ſo fold, of- 
< fered or proferred ro be ſold;” 

At this time an act of common- council paſſed 
for retrenching the extravagant method of living 
by the Lord-mayor, aldermen, ſheriffs, and com- 
panies; in which it was enacted, that thenceforth 
they ſhould have no more than one courſe either at 
dinner or ſupper; and that on a feſtival, being 
a fleſh day, to conſiſt of no more than ſeven 
diſhes, whether hot or cold; and on every feſ- 
tival, being à fiſh day, eight diſhes ; and on 
every common fleſh day, ſix diſhes; and on 
every common fiſh day, ſeven difhes, excluſive 
of brawn, collops with eggs, fallads, pottage, 
butter, cheeſe, eggs, herrings, ſprats and 
ſhrimps, together with all forts of ſhell-fiſn and 
fruits: that the aldermen and ſhetiffs ſhould 
have one diſh leſs than the above-mentioned ; 
and all the city companies at their ſeveral enter- 
tainments the ſame number of diſhes as the al- 
dermen and ſheriffs; but with this reſtriction, 
to have neither ſwan, crane, nor buſtard, upon 
Abe penalty of forty ſhillings; and that all the 
ſerjrants and other officers belonging to the 


mayor or ſheriffs on fleth days to have three, and | 
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pounds. 


The great number of taverns and wine - vaults 
being found prejudicial to the morals of the peo- 
ple, the parliament this year enacted, that thence- 
forth the number of taverns or retailers of wine, 
within the city and liberty of London, ſhould not 
exceed forty, nor thoſe of Weſtminſter three. 

This year the keeper of Bread-ſtreet compter 
having 111 treated his priſoners, and diſhonoured 
the city by making his priſon the common recep- 
tacle for whores and thieves, the Lord- mayor and 
citizens, at the common expence, erected a large 
and convenient building for that purpoſe in 
Wood. ſtrert, to which the ptiſonets were re- 
moved. 0 1 

In the year 1355, there was ſo great a ſcareity 
of corn, that it ſold at fourteen ſhillings the quar- 
ter; and on the laſt day of September there fell 
ſuch a quantity of rain, that boats Were rowed 
from Weſtminſter to King- ſtreet. 

The citizens being ſtill greatly hurt by the en- 
croachments of fofeigners on their reſpective 
trades, applied to the Lord- mayor and common- 
council for furthet relief, who enacted, Thar 
* thencefotth no citizen ſhould preſume to em- 
<« ploy any foreigner in any manner vf buſineſs, 
* excluſive of felt- makers, cap thickers, carders, 
« ſpinners, knitrers, and brewers, upon penal 
of five pounds for every offence ; and all of- 
<* fenders, upon conviction, refuling to pay, to 
be committed to priſon, without bail or main- 
« prize, till ſuch firits were paid.” 


n the year 1556, Chriſtopher Draper, aldet- 
man of Cordwainer ſtreet ward, appointed a man 
to go about his ward by night with a bell, and, at 
certain places, with an audible voice, to bid the 
citizens be careful of their fires and lights, to 
help the poor, and to pray for the dead. This 
inſticution was ſoon after adopted in all other parts 
of the city. _ | . 

A malignant fever raged violently at this time 
in London, which took off à great number of 
citizens; among whom were ſeven aldermen. 

In the year 1558, the queen wanting money to 
carry on the war with France, applied to the citi- 
zens, who advanced her twenty thouſand pounds, 
upon ſecurity, at 12 per cent. | VER 

This year queen Mary dying, was ſucceeded 
by her ſiſter the princeſs Elizabeth, who, on the 
| | ſeventeenth 


— 
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ſeventeenth of November, was proclaimed queen 
in London with the uſual ſolemnities; at which 
the citizens expreſſed ſuch demonſtrations of Joy 
as perhaps were never ſeen on the like occaſion, 
The next day her majeſty came from Hatfield to 
London; and at Highgate was met by the Lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and citizens, in their forma- 
litics, who conducted her to the Charter-houſe, 
where ſhe continued till the 28th; on which day 
her majeſty repaired to London, in great ſtate; 
and from thence, on the firſt of December, to 
Somerſet-houſe. On the twelfth of January ſhe 
returned by water to the Tower; and on the 
fourteenth of the fame month, ſhe rode, in the 
molt pompous manner, through the city to Weſt- 
minſter. Ar the weſt-end of Cheapſide, her 
majeſty was addreſſed by the recorder in an af- 
fectionate ſpeech, who, at the ſame time, pre- 
ſented her, in the name of the citizens, with a 
zelvet purſe richly embroidered, containing one 
thouſand marks of gold. Her majeſty thanked 
them for this token of their affection, promiſed 
to continue their good and gracious ſovereign, 
and that ſhe would not heſſitate even to ſpare her 
blood for their protection. | 

Her majeſty now reſumed that work of re- 
formation which had been begun by her father, 
and ſupported by her brother Edward VI. On the 
firſt Sunday after her acceſſion to the throne, by 
virtue of a proclamation for that purpoſe, the 
Engliſh liturgy was read in all churches through- 
out the city of London; and the epiſtle and 
goſpel for the day was begun to be read at maſs- 
time in the Engliſh tongue. The citizens encou- 
raged her majelty to perſevere in_this great work 
by exhibiting a ſpecimen of the ſtrength and for- 
ces they could raiſe in matters of emergency: for, 
on the ſecond of July the twelve principal cor- 
porations of London ſent out twelve companies, 
conſiſting of fourteen hundred men, to be muſ- 
tered in Greenwich park before the queen ; eight 
hundred of whom were pikemen in bright ar. 
mour; four hundred harquebuſſes, in coats of 
mail and helmets, and two hundred halberdiers 
in German rivets: theſe were accompanied b 
twenty-eight whifflers richly dreſſed, and led by 
the twelve principal wardens of the aforeſaid 
companies, well mounted, and dreſſed in black 
velvet, with ſix enſigns in white ſattin, furred with 
black ſarſnet, and rich ſcarves. 

This year died Sir William Hewet the mayor, 
who was a clothworker, and poſſeſſed of ſix thou- 
ſand pounds per annum. He had three ſons 
and one daughter. The following remarkable 
ſtory of this daughter is ſtill repreſented in a 


painting carefully preſerved in the noble family 
of the duke of Leeds. Sir William, her father, 


lived at this time on London-bridge, and as the 
maid-ſervant was diverting the infant on the edge 
of an open window, it accidentally, ſlipped out 
of her hands and fell into the Thames. An ap- 
prentice of Sir William's, whoſe. name was 
Oſborn, and one of the anceſtors of the duke of 
Leeds, in a direct line, ſeeing the child drop, 
immediately jumped out of the ſhop window into 
the river, and, to the great joy of its parents, 
brought it out unhurt. When ſhe arrived at the 
age of maturity ſhe had many ſuitors, among 
whom was the carl of Shrewſbury ; but Sir Wil- 
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liam, her father, rejected all their adyantageous 
propoſals, and gratefully berrothed her, with a 
very large fortune, to him who had ſaved her life 
at the riſque of his own, declaring, that as Of. 
borne had ſaved her, Oſborne ſhould have her. 

In the year 1560 Richard Hills, merchant-tay- 
lor, gave five hundred pounds towards the pur. 
chaſe of a houſe called the Manor of the Roſe, 
on which the Merchant-taylors founded their free 
ſchool in London; together with the ground and 
ſome cottages on Tower-hill, where he built 
alms-houſes for fourteen old women. 

About this time William Lambert, eſq; by 
company a draper, founded queen Elizabeth's 
college for poor people in Eaſt-Greenwich, and 
left it in truſt to the company of Drapers : it was 
afterwards called queen Elizabeth's colle 

In the year 1561, in the month of June, there 
fell a prodigious quantity of rain, attended with 
dreadful 4 of thunder, St. Paul's ſteeple 
was ſtruck by a thunderbolt within a yard of the 
top: at firſt a little fire appeared, reſembling the 
light of a torch, which ſo ſoon communicated 
itſelf to the weather cock, that it fell down in. 
eight minutes after; the wind riſing high, the 


fire within an hour deſtroyed the whole ſteeple 
down to the very battlements; there likewiſe, 
receiving the timber that fell from the ſpire, 
burnt ſo violently, that the iron and bells melted, 
and fell down upon the ſtairs in the church ; the 
eaſt and weſt roofs catching fire, communicated 
themſclves to the north and ſouth, all which were 
deſtroyed before twelve o'clock at night; many 
houſes were pulled down in the church-yard near 
the north-door, and a pinnacle on the eaſt end, 
fell on a houſe in which were many people, buc 
luckily no one received any hurt. 
In the year 1563, the plague broke out vio- 
lently in this city, and on the fifth of July, the 
Lord-mayor, by command of her majeſty, or- 
dered the maſter and wardens of the company 
clerks to enquire the number of thoſe who died 
of the plague within their reſpeRive pariſhes, and 
to make a certificate thereof; and that the cu- 
rates and church-wardens ſhould give notice to 
them of ſuch houſes where the plague appeared, 
and to forbid every perſon in ſuch a houſe coming 
to church for the ſpace of one month following, 
after the plague had been in it, and to fix a blue 
croſs on the door of every houſe, with a writing 
underneath, ſignifying that the infection was 
there, and to avoid it. It was further ordered, 
on the ninth, that every man, in every ſtreet and 
lane ſhould make bonfires three times a week, on 
Mondays, Wedneſdays, and Fridays, till the in- 
fection ſhould ceaſe, In the beginning of Auguſt 
the Lord-mayor iſſued a proclamation for killing 
all dogs that ſhould be found in the ſtreets either 
by night or day. The number of people 105 
died this year of the plague and other diſeaſc 
from the firſt of January to the laſt of December, 
amounted to twenty thouſand, three hundred and 
ſeventy-two. > OS | 
The citizens were this yeas reduced to the 
greateſt ſtate of miſery, not only on account of 
the late dreadful plague, but likewiſe. from 2 
great ſcarcity of money and dearth of proviſion:. 
In the year 1564, on the twenty - ſixth of Ja- 


| nuary, the river Thames was ſo agitated, -_ 
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ſons to read lectures in 


in his manſion-houſe; and one hundred pounds | 
Per annum for four quarterly dinners to be pro- 
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the tide recoiled twice, five hours before its time; 
and the ſame on the twenty-ſeventh ; and like. 
wiſe once the day after | 

The - common-council of London this year 


enacted, that all ſuch citizens as ſhould thence - 
forth be conſtrained to ſell their houſhold goods, 


leaſes of houſes, or ſuch like, ſhould figſt: cayſc 
the fame to be cried through the city by a man 
with a bell, and then to be fold by the common 
outcrier appointed for that purpoſe; and he to 
receive one farthing in the pound for his trouble. 


The river Thames was frozen over ſo hard on 


the twenty-firſt of December, as to admit all forts 
of carriages and diverſions on it. 

In the year 1566 a propoſition was made by 
Sir Thomas Greſham, merchant of London, to 
the Lord-mayor and citizens, to ereCt, at his own 
expence, a commodious building for merchants 
to meet and tranſact buſineſs, , provided they 
would find him a convenient ſcite for the ſame. 
The citizens, agreeing to this propoſal, purchaſed, 
for the ſum of three thouſand, five hundred and 
thirty-two. pounds, eighty houſes in the two al- 


leys called New St. Chriſtopher's, and Swan-al- 


ley, leading out of Cornhill into Threadneedle- 
ſtreet; the materials of which eighty houſes were 
ſold for four hundred and ſeventy- eight pounds, 
and the ſaid ground, when cleared, was convey- 


ed to Sir Thomas Greſham, who, on the ſeventh | 
of June, accompanied by ſeveral aldermen, laid | 


the firſt brick of the new building: each alder- 
man likewiſe laid a brick, and a piece of gold for 
the workmen, who perſevered with ſuch aſſiduity 
and reſolution, that the whole building was roof- 
ed by the month of November in the next year, 


and was ſoon after finiſhed under the title of The 
Burſe; ' | 


By the will of Sir Thomas, dated the twenty- | 
ſixth of November 1579, he deviſed this ſtately | 


building, with all its appurtenances, and the pro- 
firs ariſing thereby, to the mayor and citizens 
of London, and the company of Mercers, to 
be equally enjoyed and poſſeſſed by them, on con- 
dition that the citizens, out of their moiety, 
ſnould pay a ſalary of fifty pounds per annum 
each, to four perſons, who ſhould read lectures 
in divinity, aſtronomy, muſic and geometry, in 


| ſixth of, May in the following year. 


Greſham- college; and to pay ſix pounds, thirteen | 


ſhillings and 822 per annum each, to 
eight alms· people; fltuate behind the ſaid college, 
in Broad - ſtreet; and ten pounds yearly to each 
of the priſons of Newgate, Ludgate, King's- 


bench, Marſhalſea, and Wood-fireet Comprer. | 


That the Mercers, out of their moiety, ſhould 
Pay fifty pounds each per annum, to three per- 


w, phyſie, and rhetoric, 


vided at their hall for the entertainment of the 


whole company z and alſo to pay ten pounds per 
annum to each of the following places, viz. the 


Poultry Compter, Chriſt's-hoſpital, St. Bartholo- 


mew's, the Spital, Bethlehem, and St. Thomas's. 
In the year 1567; there being a great increaſe 


of foreigners in the metropolis, and a jealouſy 
ſubſiſting between England and Spain, gn ma- 
Feſty commanded the Lord - mayor to take the 
n and profeſſion of all ſtrangers re- 


fore the Lord- mayor and a 
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ſiding within the city of London; on which exa- 
mination. thete appeared to be, Scots forty ; . 
French four hundred and twenty-eight ; Spani-⸗ 
ards and Portugueſe forty- five; Itahans one hun- 
dred and forty ; Dutch two thouſand and thirty; 

Burgundians forty-four; Danes two; Liegois one. 
The following year Sir Thomas Rowe, knight, 
Lord mayor, among many other charitable ac- 
tions, gave Old Bethlehem burial ground, con- 
taining about one acre, which he encloſed with a 
brick wall, for the interment of pony citizens; 
gratis. He likewiſe appointed a ſermon. to be 
preached every Mang in the morning be- 
dermen. a (up: 
In the year 1569, a lottery began drawin at the 
weſt door of St. Paul's, on the eleventh aß June, 
and continued inceſſantly night and 1 till the, 
| fix is the 
firſt; lottery mentioned in Engliſh hiſtory, 
1 his year an order, was made by the commons 


| council for the ſixteen beadles belonging to the. 


hoſpitals to take up all ſturdy. beggars and va- 
grants, and to carry them to Bridewell; the ſick, 
aged, lame, and blind to be taken to St. Bartho- 
lomew's ; and all children beggars under the age 
of ſixteen, to Chriſt's Hoſpital; appointing a pro- 
per diſtrict to the beadlesofeach hoſpital: on neglect 
of which they were to be puniſhed with ſevere pe- 
nalties. This, however, had not the deſired ef- 
fe& ; for the next year the ſtreets ſwarmed again 
with beggars and vagrants. A reſolution was then 
formed of appointing city-marſhals ; and the 
committee for this purpoſe choſe William Symp- 
ſon and John Read, whoſe office was to take ſuch 
courſe with theſe vagrants and wandering people, 
as might clear the ſtreets of them; for Which a 
conſideration was allowed of ſix ſhillings and 
eight-pence a day for them and their horſes; and 
ſix perſons a piece of their on chuſing to attend 


| them at one ſhilling each. For the more eaſy diſ- 


chargingthis office, it wasordered that one month's 
pay ſhould be given before hayd ; and according- 
ly the aldermen, by way of loan, diſburſed 1 
ſame, amounting to thirty-five pounds, nine ſhil- 
lings and four-pence, It was likewiſe thought 
convenient that twelve partiſans ſuitably and cõri- 
veniently armed, ſhould be provided by the 
chamberlain for this ſervice at the Freter of the 
city, and coats or mandilions for attendants 


on the marſhals, The office of city-marſhal took 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| and fourteen, pounds, fit 
pence, in agaling the city ditch, between Al 


. 
* 


its origin from this incident. 


* 


The execution of the above office was attended 
with ſuch expence to the city, that they ſoon af- 


ter wiſely determined to balance it, by ſuppreſſing 
che pompous, cavalcade of the city-watch ; i 


; in- 
ſtead of which the -common-counc1l ſubſtituted 
the common-watch, which, from time has 
been continued to the pteſent. ee et 

This year the plague broke out _ in Lon- 
don, which occaſioned the Michaelmas term to 
be adjourned to that of Hillary; and the Lord- 
mayor. and aldermen iſſued their fpecial orders 
for preventing its ſpreading, and for hinde: ing 
idle perſons going about, who might diſperk it 


among the citizens. 


About this time thie city laid out eight Hundred 
ee 


Sate 
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gate and the poſtern on Tower-hill, and making 


a new ſewer, and wharf, of timber, from the head 
of the poſtern into the town ditch, which, before 
this time, had always lain open, and was well 
ſtocked with good fiſh of divers ſorts, 

'On the in, of January, in the year 1570, her 
majeſty, attended by the nobility, went into the 
city, and dined with Sir Thomas Greſham, kar. 
at his own honſe in Biſhopſgate-ſtreer. After 
dinner her majeſty returned through Cornhill, 


| 
| 


vent into the Burſe, newly built by Sir Thomas, | 


and aftet viewing it in all parts, commanded 


trumpet, that thenceforth it ſhould go by the ap- 
pellation of the Royal-Exchange. 

A difpute aroſe at this time between the tenants 
of the biſhop of Ely, and the Lord-mayor of 
London reſpecting the exerciſe of the mayar's 


authority among them: the diſpute was referred 


to the lord-keeper, the two chief juſtices, and 
the chancellor of the exchequer, who determined 
it ih favour of the city: and that for the future, 
the mayor might as juſtly exerciſe his authority in 
the biſhop's rents in Holbourn, as in any other 
part of the city. 


In the year 1572 the poulterers of London 


having greatly enhanced the value of poultty, the 
Lord- mayor and aldermen, on the 4th of April, 
aſcertained the following prices: 


The beſt gooſe, at 
The beſt wild mallard 
The beft capon at 
The ſecond fort 
The beſt hen 
The beft chickens 
n inferior ſort— 
he beſt woodcock = 
The green plover 
Pidgeons, per dozen 
Blackbirds ditto ——— —— 
Rabbits, each — — 
(beſt vet, at per pov. 
The beſt butter, at per por 
The beſt eggs five for P_ 
This year her majeſty intending to make a tour 
into the countries, appointed the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the _ of London, lord Weat- 
worth, Sir Anthony 
Sir Owen Hopton, Sir Thomas Greſham, Dr. 
Wylſon, and Thomas Wilbraham, to aſſiſt the 
mayor and aldermen in the well governing the city 
during her abſence. 5 
On the 14th of September, in the year 1574, 
there fell ſuch a violent ſhower of rain, that a 
young man eighteen years of age endeavouring to 
Lap over the channel on Dowgate-hill, the ſtream 
was ſo rapid, that it carried him away, and he was 
drowned. 
The inſtitution of plays or interludes being at 
this time degenerated into nurſeries of vice and 
Jewdneſs, the common- council paſſed an act, 
« that no play ſhould be openly played within 
* the liberty of the city, wherein ſhould be ut- 
<« tered any. words, examples, or doings of any 
„ unchaſtity, ſedition, or fach like unfit and 
% uncotmely matter, upon pain of impriſonment 
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for fourten days, and five pounds for every 


ook, Sir Thomas Worth, 
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| © upon pa 


clamation to be made by a herald, with found of any 
| © offence againſt this act, and all forfeitures of 


| for a Miniſter to read divine 


« ſuch offence. That no inn-keeper, & c. thath 
*© ſhew or play, or cauſe to be ſhewn or played, 
* within his houſe or yard, any play which ſhall 
not be firft peruſed, and allowed by the Lord. 
mayor and court of aldermen's order. And 
that no perſon ſhall be allowed to play, but 

un thereunto admitted by the Lord- mayor 
„ and aldermen. And that every perſon to be 
© licenſed, ſhall pay to the uſe of the poor in the 
„ hoſpitals of the city, or of the poor viſited 
<« with fickneſs, certain ſums to be agreed upon; 
in of forfeiting his ſaid licence. Aud 
© that all ſums and forfeitutes incurred by an 


bonds, ſhall be employed to the relief of the 
poor of the hoſpitals, or of the poor infected 
© or diſeaſed in the city; to be ſued for and re- 
covered by the chamberlain in the court of the 
„outer chamber of Guildhall, London, called 
the mayor's-court:“ | 

An exceeding high tide happened this year on 
the ſixth of November. After baving ebbed 
about an hour, a preternatural refſux returned 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that. the Thames ſoon 
overflowed its banks, and, by filling the marſhes, 
and the neighbouring cellars and warehouſes, did 
incredible damage. 1 

1 the number of ale houſes had been ro- 
duced in the late reign, yet they were atthis time ſo 
greatly multiplied, that the mayor, aſſiſted by the 
recorders of Southwark and Lambeth, put down, 
within their ſeveral juriſdictions, upwards of two 
hundred. This example was ſoon followed by 
thoſe in Weſtminſter, the dutchy of Lancaſter, 
Tower Hamlets, and other parts of Middleſex ad- 
Joining to London. 1 a 

In the year 1576, on digging the well where the 


— 


pump how ſtands in Leadenhall- ſtreet, near the 
| end of Lime: ſtreet, about the depth of thirteen 


feet on the virgin earth, was diſcovered a hearth 
built of roman bricks with charcoals therron. 
The following year Mr. Wilkam Lamb, citi- 
zen and clothworker, erected a conduit of ſprings 
drawn together at the north extfemiry of Red. lion. 
ſtreet, Holbourn, to feed the conduit on Snow- 
hill, in a leaden pipe two hundred yards long, the 
expence of which amounted to. fifteen hundred 
pounds, This conduit ſtill retains the name of 
its builder, who left to the clothworkers company 
his dwelling-houſe, ſituate a little ſouth-weſt from 
where Cripplegate ſtood, with lands and tene- 
ments to the value of W warn per annum, 
ervice on Sundays, 


| Wedneſdays and Fridays, every week, in the 


| 


a lockram ſmock, and a good pair of winter ſhoes, 


chapel adjoining to his houſe called St. James's in 
the wall, at the north-end of Monkwell-ſtreet, 
and for cloathing twelve men with a frize gown, 
one lockram ſhirt, and a ſtrong pair of win- 
ter ſhoes; and twelve women with a frize gown, 


all made ready for wearing; to be given to ſuch 
as were honeſt and in diftreſs on the firſt of 
October. | Y 
In the year 1579 William Kympton, alderman, 
was, by the lord-chanceHor, committed to the 


Fleet-priſon for concealing a letter ſent him by the 


vicar of Hadley in Middlefex, informing him of 


an inſurrection at Northall, where the people had 


tumultuoully 
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cumuluouſly pulled down ſome. pales: this offence || 


ing deemed a miſpriſion of treaſon, he was, by 
2 of en fined five hundred 
marks, and impriſoned during ber . majeſty's | 
leafure: (i, © dy 212 3 $f: * 
K The following year a dreadful earthquake hap- 
pened in London op the ſixch of April, which, 
though its duration. did not exceed a minute, 
ſhattered many houſes and churches, and killed | 
everal of the citizens. 1 2 | 
f Khoo this time another ãnquiſition was ordered 
to be taken of the number of ;foreigners in Lon- 
don, when, on the report being made, there ap- 
peared to be near three times the number as in 
the year 1568. This conſiderable increaſe pro- 
duced a remonſtrance from the Lord- mayor and 
aldermen, againſt the number of new buildings 
and inhabitants within the city and ſuburbs of 
London. In conſequence of which her majeſy 
iſſued out a proclamation; forbidding any new 
buildings of any houſe or tenement within three 
miles from the gates of the city, where no for- | 
mer houſe could be remembered to have ſtood; | 
and likewiſe not to ſuſfer more families than one 
to inhabit any houſe; empowering tlie Loa may- 


or to commit offenders againſt this proclamation, 
or to hold them to bail. The next Lord-mayor , 
when he took the oath in the exchequer, was 


ſtrictly charged by the lord-treaſurer to enforee the 
ſaid proclamation, becauſe, ſaid he, from an in- 
creaſe of people there will ariſe an excefſive price | 
of victuals and fuel, and r arms #1 dan- | 
ger of infection and plague. His lordſhip farther | 
admoniſhed him to enquire diligently: after fugi- 
tires, eſpecially from-Rame, who were miſlikers | 
of the religion, ſtate and government, practicers 
of ſcdition, and perſons dangerous to the realm. 
The citiaens af London became ſo extrava- | 
gant in their dreſs, chat it was thought neceſſary 
by her majeſty to iſſue a proclamation againſt ex- 
ceſs of apparel; gold chaiis: and: cloaks, which 
the men at this time wore-doawn to their heels: | 
by which alſo the length of daggers was limited 
to twelve. inches beſide the hilts, and ſwords to 


three feet. 1 $3: 36. ol 
In the. year 1581,-the er ſs th Cheapſide hav- || 
ing been frequently preſented by the inqueſt as a | 


public nuiſance, in obſtructing carriages; andithe 
complainants not finding any-redreſs, the:inhabi- | 
tants, (who were likewife offended at the figures 
with which the croſs-was adorned) ſo highly. re- 
ſented it, that in the night · time it was almoſt de- 
moliſhed by perſons unknown. Ll 
In the year 1582, the luxury of the times having | 
greatly prevailed among people of all degrees, in 
their apparel, cunianleny a Is Lord- | 
mayor and common-ceuntil enacted, That | 
no apprentice -whatſoever ſhould preſume, 
** I, To. wear any apparel but what he receives 
* from his maſter. 2. To wear no hat, nor any 
thing but a woolen cap, without any ſilk in or 
about che ſame. 3. To wear neither ruffics, 
* cuffs, looſe collars; nor other thing than a ruff | 
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* King Hen VIII. having ap intod a great ſhodting | 
watch at Windfor, it 1 t, towards night, when | 

diverſion was almoſt oyer, one Barlow, a citizen of Lon- | 
don, and inhabitant of Shoreditch, out ſhot all the eſt; with 
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at the collar, and that only of a yard and half 
long. 4. To wear no doublets but what are 
made of canvas, fuſtian, ſackcloth,” Engliſh 
leather, or woolen, without any gold, 'filyer, 
or ſilk trimming.” 5. To wear no other co- 
louged cloth, or kerſey in hoſe or ſtockings, 
| than white, blue, or ruſſet. 6. To wear no 


„other brecches but what ſhall be of the ſame 


ſtuffs as the doublets, and neither ſtitehed, 
laced, or bordered: , 7. To wear no other than 
a plain upper Goat, of cloth or leather, with- 
out pinking, ſtitebing, edging, or filk about 
it. 8. To wear no other furtout than a cloth 
gown or cloak, lined or faced with cloth, cot- 
ton or baize, with a fixed round collar, with- 
out ſtitching, guarding, lace or : ſilk. 9. To 
„% wear no pumps, ſlippers or ſhoes, but of Eng- 
* liſh leather, without being pinked; edged, or 
5 ſtitched : nor girdles, nor garters, other than 
6 of crewel, woolen, thread, or leather, without 
being garniſhed. 10. To wear no ſword, dag - 


ger, or other weapon, but a knife : nor'a ring, 


jewel of gold, nor ſilver, nor ſilk, in any part 
« ofthis apparel, on pain of being puniſhed at 
te the diſcretion of the maſter for the firſt offence 
to be publicly whipped at the hall of his 
company ſor a ſecond offence ; and to ſerve fix 


months longer than ſpecified in his indentures 


for a third offence. And it was further enact- 
ed, ** That no apprentice ſhould frequent or 
to any d feneing, or muſical ſchools: 
any cheſt, preſs, or other place, for 
keeping of apparel or goods, but in his maf- 
'«- ter's houſe, under the penaltles aforeſaid,” 
, rn WW; $23 31 


This year one Peter Maurice, à German engi- 
neer; ptbpoſed a ſcheme to the Lord-mayor and 
aldermen for erecting a machine to ſupply the city 


wirf Thames water, which ſcheme being appfoved 


of, the ſame was etected in the River near Lon- 
don: bridge. As an encouragement for this great 
of ingenuty, Maurice obtained a lente f 
one arch, and a place for fixing his engine upon, 
at the porth - end of the bridge, for the term of 
five hundred years, at the rent of ten ſhillings 
per annum. Two years after this, he obtained'a 
trale for another arch : find the citizens findi 
the great utility of © this invention, he and his 
rity. grew wealthy by irs improvements. In 
ſold the . Soams, a 
for thirty fu thouſand pounds. Mau- 


rece having firſt obtained another leaſe of the 


fourth arch, Soams got from the city a confir- 
mation of Maarice's leaſe; at the yearly" rent of 
twenty ſhillings, and # fine of three hundred 
ds. After which S6ams divided the whole 
property in three hundred ſhares, at five hundred 
pounds each, and made it a company. oy 
In the year 1583, in the month of E 
the citizens of London held à very 
| match, under the dirrection of t 
tain of the London archers,” who was ſtiled 
duke of Shoreditch. “ the captain ſumm 
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which the was ſo well pleaſed, that he teld - Birlow, 
that thenceferth heſhopld be called, the dube of Shoreditch 5 
which Bale he carrain of the Jnden probes prefecryd-lor 


ſeveral generations 
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nominal nobility to attend him with their ſeveral 


companies under the following titles, viz. The | 


marquiſſes of Barlow, Clerkenwell, Iſlington, 
Hoxton, and Shacklewell, and the earl of Pancraſs, 
&c. Being met at the time and place appointed, 
the pompous march began at the merchant-tay lors 
hall, and proceeded through Broad - ſtreet, (the 
reſidence ot the duke their captain) to Moorfields, 
and from thence by Finſbury to Smithfield; 
where, after performing ſeveral exerciſes, they 
ſhot ar the target for glory. This body conſiſted 
of three thouſand archers ſumptuouſly apparelled, 
nine hundred and forty-two of whom had golden 
chains about their 2 : thoſe were preceded by 
whifflers and bellmen, that made up the number 
four thouſand, beſides pages and footmen. 

In the year 1585 her majeſty being apprehen- 
ſive of an invaſion from Spain, the citizens, at 
their own expence, ſent five thouſand men com- 
pleatly armed, to encamp on Blackheath; at which 
place they were reviewed different times by the 
queen: the ſaid citizens ſoon after ſent a conſider- 
able body of ſoldiers compleatly armed, and 
cloathed in red, to the aſſiſtance of the Dutch 
againſt the Spaniards. x 


This year a houſe was diſcovered on Smart's- 


key, near Billingſgate, wherein was a ſchool for 
teaching young boys to pick-pockets, or cut pur- 
ſes: for which purpoſe two devices were hung up, 


the one was a purſe, the other a pocket; the latter 


of which had counters in it, and was hung about 
with hawks-bells, and over it a ſmall facring-bell. 
In the purſe was ſome ſilver, and he that could 
take out a counter without any noiſe was adjudged 
to be a public Foyſter; that is, a pick pocket; 
and he that could take a piece of ſilver out of the 
urſe without diſturbing any of the bells, was al- 
owed, according to the terms of that art, to be 
a Nypper ; that is, a pick-purſe, or cut-purſe. 
In the year 1586, the earl of Northumberland 
having been committed to the Tower on ſuſpi- 


cion of conſpiring, with ſome others, to invade. 
England, and ſet the queen of Scots at liberty, 


was found dead in his bed, - ſhot in the body with 
three bullets under his pap, and the door bolted 


on the inſide. 

This ſame year, on the ſixth of December, 
Mary, queen of Scots was ſentenced to be be- 
headed. The Lord-mayor and aldermen, toge- 


ther with many of the nobility, proclaimed the 
dreadful ſentence in Cheapſide, at Leadenhall, 
the end of London- bridge, and that of Chan- 
cery-lane. Soon after which ſhe was executed on 
a ſcaffold erected for that purpoſe. 


In the year 1587 her majeſty ſtill continued to 
— againſt any attempts that might be made 
y 


the Spaniards, ſent the Lord-mayor, on the 
1 March, the following letter: 


-« Truſty and well-beloved we greet you well. 
« Whereas upon information given unto us of 
great preparations made in foreign parts with 
an intent to attempt ſomewhat againſt this our 
realm, we gave preſent order that our ſaid 
realm ſhould be put in order of defence; 
* which we have cauſed to be performed in all 
parts accordingly, ſaving in the city of Lon- 


don. We therefore knowing your readineſs, 


<« by former experience, to perform any ſervice 
e that well-affeted ſubjects ought to yield to 
e their prince and ſovereign, do let you under- 
* ſtand, that within our ſaid city our pleaſure is, 
e that there be forthwith put in a readineſs to 
« ſerve for defence of our perſon, upon ſuch oc- 
© caſions as may fall out, the number of ten 
thouſand able men, furniſhed with armour and 
« weapons conyęnient; of which number; our 
* meaning is, Ythat ſix thouſand” be enrolled 
© under captains and enſigns, and to be trained 
« at times convenient, according to ſuch fur: 
te ther direction as you ſhall receive from our 
„ privy- council, under fix of their hands, which 
« our pleaſure is you do follow from time to 
time in the ordering and training of the ſaid 
„ numbers of men. And theſe our letters ſhall 
ebe your ſufficient warrant for the doing of the 
«©: ſame. . Given under our ſignet, &c.”- 

Two days after, this was ſupported by anothet 
letter from the privy-council. Theſe being laid 
before a court of common-council, they unani- 
mouſly agreed to grant ten thouſand troops as re- 
quired ;' and that the aldermen and common. 
coungil ſhould raiſe them in their ſeveral wards 
reſpectively. No ſooner was this executed than 
the lords of the privy-council ſent another lettet 
to the Lord-mayor, entreating him to have them 
ready to march where her majeſty ſhould com 
mand to attack the enemy. - This was not only 
immediately complied with, but'on the third of 
April, the common-council granted a ſupply of 
ſixteen of the largeſt. ſhips in the river, and four 
frigates, which were fitted out with the greateſt 
expedition, and ſupplied with all the neceſſaries 
of war. The expence of .the ten thouſand men 
and theſe ſhips, which were afterwards increaſed 
to thirty-eight, was defrayed by the citizens during 
the time they continued in the ſervice of her ma- 


jeſty. | 

f The following is a lift of the quota of «roops 

raiſed in the ſeveral wards of the cit.. 
5 | Nel mean 

In Farringdon within — — 807 
Aldgate — — 347 
Coleman - ſtreet — — 229 
Baſſiſhaw — — 177 
Billingſgate — — 365 
Broad- ſtreet ward — — 17 
Bread · ſtreet ward — — 38 
Alderſgate ward — — 2232 
Bridge ward within — — 383 
Dowgate ward — — 384 

Cornzill ward — — 191 
Caſtle-baynard ward — 351 
Lime: ſtreet ward — — 99 
Cheap ward — — 338 
Queenhithe ward — — 40% 
Farringdon without — — 1264 

Cordwainers ward _ — 301 
Tower-ſtreet ward — — 444 
Walbrook ward — — 290 
Vintry ward — — 364 
Portſoken ward — — 243 
Candlewick ward — — 215 
Cripplegate ward — — 925 
Biſhopſgate ward — — 326 
Langbourn ward — — 340 
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This year Mr. Ralph Lane, on his return from 
1 —- Indies, — ſome tobacco with him, 
which was the firſt of that weed ever ſeen in Eng- 
* the year 1590, the owners of the coal- 
works at Newcaſtle, entered into a combination 
to enhance the price of that commodity in Lon- 
don, from four ſhillings to nine bur o the 
chaldron. And the lord high admiral of Eng- 
land, in the year following, claimed a right to 
the coal-metage in the port of London ; but the 
- mayor and citizens ſhewing their prior right to 
the ſame, he receded from his pretenſions. To 

event all controverſies in that reſpect for the 

uture, the citizens applied to the queen, who 
confirmed their right to the ſame. , 


| 
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liberties, nominated only one: with which nos 
mination Sir John Spencer the mayor ſent a letter 
to the lord-treaſurer ; the moſt material part of 
which runs thus: The grave commoners of 
the city of London hearing a common bruit, 
<* that a new recorder was ſpeedily to be choſen, 
* at a common-council held at Guildhall on 
* Tueſday laſt for other cauſes, one of them in 
„that behalf made very earneſt ſuit, becauſe in 
all our counſels and conſultations (which are 
* almoſt daily for one cauſe or other) the recor- 
der hath of ancient time been preſent as a pria- 
* cipal man, both for advice in law and other di- 
% rection; and now, of late, thoſe which we 
* have had have been for the moſt part abſent 
that therefore myſelf and the aldermen would 


The following year the plague broke out again | take care, that hereafter we chuſe no ſerjeanc 
ſo violently in Loon! e e the |} nor other ſtranger ; but only ſome one that is 
moſt ſalurary meaſures were taken for ſtopping its || ** reſident and dwelling among us, and acquaint- 

greſs, it took off no leſs than ten thouſand, fix ed with our cuſtoms ; and ro make choice of 


undred and ſeventy-five citizens, 

In the year 1593, the city of London and its 

ſuburbs being greatly peſtered with vagrants, beg- 

ars, and thieves, her majeſty iſſued a proclama- 
tion - for ſuppreſſing them, .and commanded the 
Lord-mayor and other officers to execute the 
ſame within three miles of the city. 

The following year, in obedience to her ma- 
jeſty's requeſt, the Lord-mayor and common- 
council agreed to fit out fix ſhips of war at their 
own expence, and two frigates; and to ſtore the 
ſame with proviſions and ammunition for three 
months ; two days after which they likewiſe 
agreed to raiſe four hundred and fifty men for the 
ſervice of her majeſty, and to maintain them at 
their own expence; for which a fifteenth was 
granted and raiſed among the citizens. | 

In the year 1595. the apprentices of London, 
having been ſeduced by a ſet of incorrigible vil- 
lains, were arrived at ſuch a pitch of inſolence, 
that, to prevent riots, it was found neceſſary by 
the mayor to lay the caſe before the lord-trea- 
ſurer for her majeſty's protection. On the fourth 
of July, a royal proclamation was iſſued for ap 
1 ſuch vagrants and rioters; in which 

er majeſty appointed a provoſt-marſhal, with 
power to apprehend all ſuch as might be refrac- 
tory to the officers of juſtice, and, by order of 
martial law, to execute them on the gallows. 
Sir Thomas Wilford, who was appointed pro- 
volt-marſhal, patroled the city, with a numerous 
attendance on horſeback, armed with piſtols, and 
apprehended many of the rioters, whom he took 
before the juſtices appointed for their examina- 
tion, On the twenty-ſecond of July they were 
tried at Guildhall, and five'of them being con- 
demned, were, two days after, agreeable to their 
ſentence, executed on Tower-hill. This put a 
ſtop to rioting ſor a conſiderable time after, 


This year, her majeſty, having preferred the | 


— = 


recorder of London, informed the citizens of 
her intent to make choice of one herſelf ; for 
which purpoſe ſhe deſired the Lord-mayor to 
lend her the names of ſuch perſons as were intend- 
ed to be put in nomination for that office. The 
citizens, alarmed at this extraordinary proceeding, 
and in it to be a ſtroke on their rights and 
I | 


ourſelves, as we have been wont, without ſend- 
ing any names, as hath been mentioned: and 
therefore very urgent ſuit was made in com- 
mon- council on the behalf of the commoners ; 
whereof I have thought it my duty to adver- 
tize your lordſhip, moſt humbly deſiring you 
to be a means, that we may herein have our 
own free election, according to our ancient 
cuſtom : ſo that thaugh we have lately had moſt 
worthy men, yet we have found their long and 
much abſence a great mahim unto. us. And 
for mine own opinion, my good lord, as alſo 
of many others, we have one born and dwelling 
amongſt us, whom we have great experience 
of, and think very able to do us ſervice in this 
behalf; his name is Mr. James Altham, fon 
of Mr. Altham, late of Eſſex, eſq; he is a 
« bencher of Gray's-inn, and one of our ord{- 
te nary ſworn counſellors of the city, well ac-. 
6 13 with our cuſtoms, and very well 
„ thought of for his honeſty and ſkill in law, 
t both throughout the city and elſewhere.” Af. 
ter which he concludes with his earneſt requeſt 
that her majeſty would be pleaſed to approve this 


nomination. ; 
In the year 1596, while the Lord-mayor and 
aldermen were attending a ſermon at St. Paul's 
croſs, they received a meſſage from the queen, 
commanding them to raiſe a thouſand able bodied 
men with all FARO. In compliance with 
which, they immediately left the church, and 
applied ſo diligently, that before eight at night, 
they obtained the number of men required, ho 


were compleatly armed and ready to march be- 


fore next morning: but unexpecled advice bein 


received from Calais, to whole relief they wer 


intended, their appearance became unneceſſary, 
and they were all diſcharged. The court, how- 
ever, being again alarmed, on Eaſter-day in the 
morning ſent another meſſage to the Lord-mayor 
and; aldermen, commanding them x "raiſe the 
like number of men as before. In o edience to 
which they, with their proper, officers, repaired 
to the different churches in their reſpectivo juriſ- 
dictions, and, cauſing the doc to be ſhut) they 
took, during the time of divine ſervice, the 
number of men required ; who being properly 
enn OE armed 
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armed with all poſſible expedition, began their j by the Spaniards; they were countermanded; and 
march the night following for Dover, in .order || received orders to return to their reſpective habi- 
for their embarkation for France: but her ma- || tations. 
jeſty receiving advice of the reduction of Calais 


R 4 \. 56 a. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


A great Famine. Six thouſand men and fiæteen ſhips raiſed by the citizetis for the uſe of. her 
majeſty. Remarkable hurricane. Earl of Eſſex endeavours to engage the city to bis party. 
Is defeated. Surrenders and executed. Ad of common-council againſt hawkers,' Cc. Ac- 
ceſſion of king James I. to the throne. His reception into London, and coronation. Probi- 
bition of fairs and new buildings. The power of the Court of Conſcience farther enlarged by 
parliament. The king's firſt charter to the citizens. Is entertained by the Lord-mayor, and 


afterwards by the merchant-taylors. Great froſt. The king's ſecond charter. Rebuilding of 


Aldgate. Erecting of public graneries. Foundation and endowment of the Charter-houſe, 
Hicks's-hall founded. 5 | 


N the year 1597 the harveſt failing by the || conſequence of this his few friends deſerted him, 
treat quantity of rain that fell in England, || and he was obliged to fly by water to Eſſex-Houſe; 
o great a famine enſued, that wheat fold in || to which place being purſued by the earl of Nat- 
London for five pounds four ſhillings the quarter, || tingham, and finding no proſpect of ſucceſs from 
and rye at three pounds twelve ſhillings. his defence againſt the queen's forces, his lord- 
In the year 1599 the enemies of the earl of || ſhip ſurrendered at diſcretion. Whereupon he 
Eſſex having been apprized of his coming with || was taken priſoner to Lambeth palace, and after- 
an army from Ireland to ſuppreſs theſe courtiers, | wards removed to the Tower, in which place he 
artfully gave out, that the Spaniards were medi- || was beheaded. He was the laſt perſon who was 
tating another invaſion. In conſequence of which || executed within the walls of the Tower. 
her majeſty demanding the aſſiſtance of the city | The trade and navigation on the coaſt of Eng- 
of London on this occaſion, they ſupplied her || land having been greatly interrupted by 8 anifh 
with ſix thouſand ſoldiers, and fitted out ſixteen 
ſhips of war; one moiety whereof. were to take 
the field, and the other, compoſed of eminent 
Citizens, to attend the queen as her body guard, 
at their own and the city's expence. During this || was iſſued for diſcharging all ſuch debtors in the 
time of public danger, by command of her || goals of London as were willing to enter on board 
majefty, ſtrong guards were kept in all quar- || the ſaid ſhips. Shit 


privateers, her majeſty commanded a number of 
ters of the city, chains drawn, acrofs every night | In the year 1602, the trade of the city or Lon- 
| 


ſhips of war to be built; for the defraying of 
which expence no leſs than five fifteenths were 
raiſed by the city of London; and a proclamation 


at the ends of all ſtreets and Janes, and a candle || don having been greatly detrimented by the en- 
and lantern hung out at every door on pain of || creaſe of hawkers and pedlars, the common- 
death. OY ; council enacted, That no citizen or other inha- 
In the year 1600, on the 23d of December, || ** bitant of London, for the future, ſhould under 
there was a moſt terrible hurricane, which did || © any pretence whatſoever, preſume. to let, be- 
great damage to the city by blowing down chim- || © fore his, her, or their houſe,any ſtall, ſtand, or 
nies, ſtripping churches and houſes, and tearing || « 1 upon the penalty of twenty fhil- 
up trees by the roots. The Graveſend tilt-· boat ings. And that all hawkers offending againſt 
was loſt in the ſtorm, and nineteen perſons who “ the tenour of this act, not only to forfeit all 
were on board periſhed. | 18 „their goods ſo offered to ſale, but likewiſe 
This year the citizens raiſed 300 ſoldiers, and, pay a fine of twenty ſhillings for every ſuch 
by.the command of the queen, ſent them into || « offence.” . | 1 | 
Ireland. And in the following year they fitted out || In the year 1603 queen Elizabeth made her laſt 
ſeveral gallies for her ſervice at ſea, towards the | demand of rhe citizens; which was, to fit out 
charge of which three fifteenths were raifed in the || two ſhips of war and a tender for her ſervice, and 


city by the common-council. _ to maintain them at the expence of ſix thouſand 
The earl of Eſſex, accompanied only by a pounds per annum. | 
few of his friends, arrived from Ireland at his It is ſomething very ſingular, that, during the 


believe that the citizens were diſpoſed to riſe in his || dinefs with which the citizens of London always 

favour ſhould he enter the city, he too precipt- || anſwered her demands, ſhe did not grant them any 

tately made the ittempr, but found himſelf dif- new charter of privileges, nor even fo much as 

appointed: at laſt, by order of the queen, he || confirm their ancient franchiſes. 

was proclaimed a traitor in Cheapſide, and his re- On the demiſe of queen Elizabeth, the privy- 

© "treat cut off by forces placed at Ludgate. In || council, affiſted by the Lord- mayor, ny 
8 | G75 knowledg 


houſe in the Strand: and having been made to | long reign of this queen, and conſidering the rea- 
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knowledged James king of Scotland to be the | 
lawful ſucceſſor to the crown of England, he was 
roclaimed in the city of London on the 24th of 
March with the greateſt demonſtrations of Joy. 
Oa his majeſty's approach to London, be was 
met at Waltham by Sir John Swinnerton, one of 
the ſheriffs, (his, colleague being ill) attended by 
ſixty ſervants in rich liveries; and on his arrival 


at Stamford-hill, he was received by the Lord- 
mayor and aldermen in their ſcarlet, robe, with 


every other perſon and perſons, inhabiting, ot 


„ that ſhall inhabit, within the city of London, 
* or liberties thereof, being a tradeſman, victu- 
„aller, or labouring man, which have, ot ſhall 
have, any debts owing to him or them, not 
© amounting to forty ſhillings, by any citizen ot 
© freeman, ot by any other perſon or perſons, 
being a victualler, tradeſman, or labouring 


man, inhabiting within the , ſaid city, or the 
berties thereof, ſhould ar might cauſe ſuch 


gold chains about their necks,-actompanied by || -*;\debtors.40'be warned«to appear before the faid 


five hundred of the principal citizens on harſe- | 
back. His majeſty was conducted from hence to 


* commiſſioners of the. ſaid court of. requeſts. 


« And the ſaid commiſſioners or any three or more 


the Charter-houſe, where he was ſumptuouſſiy “ of them, ſhall have power to ſet down ſuch or- 


entertained by lord Howard, for four days ſuccel- | 
ſively. + But the great preparations that had been 
making for the king's public entry into London, 
and the city rejoicings, was poſtponed to the fol- 
lowing year, on account of the plague, which at 


this time raged ſo violently in the city, that within 


the year it carried off thirty thouſand five hundred 
and ſeventy eight perſons, three thouſand and 
ninety of whom died in one week. 100 . 

This calamity, however, being happily over, 
on the fifteenth of March the king, and queen, 
and prince Henry rode from the Tower of Lon- 


don through the city, which on this occaſion was 


decorated in the moſt pompous manner, and 
embelliſhed with ſeven - magnificent triumphal 


arches, and a great number of; ſtately pageants. 


The ftreets were adorned with the, richeſt ſilks 


and carpets, and lined on each fide by the ſeveral 


corporations in their formalities and ſtands, with 


their flags and bands of muſic. 1 5 
On the twenty - fifth of July, the day appointed 
for the coronation; the Lord- mayor, aldermen, 


and twelve principal citizens, attended in quality 


of chief butler of England, and received the 
uſual fee of a gold cup and ewer. The follow- 
ing day the Lord-mayor and aldermen waited on 


his majeſty agreeable to the royal command, and 


thoſe who had not been knighted were, now-dig- 
nified with that honour. | 


In conſequence of the great plague in London, 
a proclamation was iſſued for ſuppreſſing not only 


Bartholomew fair, but all others within fifty miles 


the walls, and within three miles of the city gates, 
on the penalty that all ſuch houſes ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed. ak | bas” 
In the year 1604, the Court of Requeſts or 
Court of Conſcience, which had been. originally 
eſtabliſhed in 1517, by act of common-council, 
was found fo beneficial to the inferior claſs of .ci- 
tizens, that the corporation, in order to ſtrengthen 
their own act againſt the artful attempts of the 
lawyers and unmerciful creditors, applied to par- 
liament, and obtained an act for more firmly eſ- 
tabliſhing the ſaid court. This precaution, how- 
ever, did not anſwer the good end propaſed.z. for 
many perſons converted ſome particular. words in 
the ſaid act for their own lucre and benefit, con- 
trary to the meaning of the ſaid act. To 
remedy which, another a of parliament, paſſed 
the following year, whereby the authority of the 


- — — 
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ders between plaintiff and defendant, creditor 
and debtor, touching ſuch debts not amount- 
ing to forty ſhillings, as they . ſhall find to 


-4<. ſtand with equity and good conſcience, and to 


4 adminiſter an oath to the creditor or debtor, and 
to ſuch witneſſes as ſhall be produced on each 
„part; and to commit to priſon, in one of the 


:< compters, ſuch creditor and debtor as ſhall 


-* not appear upon lawful ſummons, or not per- 
* form fach order, as the ſaid ee 
ay three or more of them, ſhall ſet down.“ 
With this proviſo, That this ſhall not extend 
eto any debt for any rent upon any leaſe of 
lands or tenements, or any other real contracts; 
not to any other debt that ſhall-ariſe by reaſon 
4 of any cauſe 7 teſtament. or matri- 
„ mony, or any thing concerning, or rl 
„ — — to the ecdlciaſtical wha l 
ſame ſhall be under forty ſhillings.” 


The citizens had ſo effectually wrought theme 
ſelves into the favour; of the king, that his ma- 
jeſty, this ſame year, granted them the following 
charter e 0 | 


James, by the grace of God, of 3 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, king, defender 
of the faith, &c. To all to whom our letters 
patents ſhall come, greeting. Whereas out 
beloved the mayor and commonalty, and citi- 
“nens, of our city of London, time out of mind, 


| have had, exerciſed, and ought, and have ac- 
of the city: and another ſtrialy prohibiting all | 


| 4+ cuſtomed, themſelves to have and exerciſe, the 
perſons from building on new foundations within 


< office of bailiff, and conſervation of che water 
of Thames, to: be exerciſed and occupied by 
the mayor of the faid city for the time being, 
“during the time of his mayoralty, or by his 
“ ſufficient deputies, in, upon, and about the 
water of Thames, that is ta ſay, from the bridge 
of ; the gown of Staines, in the :countycof Mid- 
55 dleſex;and toward the taſt unto Eondon bridge, 
<5. and from æhence to a certain place called Ken- 
&+ dall, otherwiſe Yenland, otherwiſe Lenlet, co- 
„ wards the ſea, and towards the eaſt, and in 
% Medway, and in the port of the city of Lon- 
don aforciaid; upon hatſoever bank, and: upon 
ever ſhore, and upon | every; iwharfy of the 
<< {ajd water of —_ within the limits and 
e bounds afareſaid, and in, and upon and about 
&« all and every of them: and alſo for all the time 
5 aforeſaid, have, had, and taken, and ought and 


ſaid court was much farther enlarged, viz. That 


| uy ;haye- aceuſtomed to havecund talce, their 
< every citizen and freeman of London, nd 
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mayoralty, or by his ſufficient deputies, all 
wages, rewards, fees and profits, belonging to 
the ſaid office of water-bailiff. And whereas the 
faid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, from 
all the time aforeſaid, have had and exerciſed 
the office of meaſurer, and meaſuring of all 
coals and grain of whatſoever kind ; and alfo 
of all kinds of falr, and all kind of apples, 

rs, plumbs, and other fruits whatſoever ; 
and allo all kind of roots eatable, of what 
kind ſoever, and of onions, and of all other 
merchandizes, wares, and things whatſoever 
meaſureable, and the meaſuring of every 


of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


them, in or unto the ſaid port of London com- | 
ing, carried, or brought upon the ſaid waters | 
in whatſoever ſhip, boar, barge, or veſſel, float- | 


ing, laden, and being on whatſoever part of 


the ſaid water of Thames, or upon whatſoever 
bank, ſhore, or wharf of the ſaid water of 
Thames, which ſball come to, arrive, abide, be 
delivered, or laid down, from the ſaid _ 
of the ſaid town of Staines weſtward to the 


ſaid bridge of London, and from thence to the 


faid place called Yendall, otherways Yenlet, to- 


wards the ſea, and towards the eaſt, and in Med- 
way : and in the faid port of the city of Lon- 
don aforeſaid, to exerciſe and occupy the ſame 
office by the mayor of the city, for the time, 
during the time of his mayoralty, or by his 
ſufficient deputies. And alſo for all the ſaid 
time they have had and taken, and ought to 


have and take, to their proper uſe, by the mayor 


of the ſaid city for the time being, during his 
mayoralty, or by his ſufficient depuries, all 
wages, rewards, 


fice belonging: and notwithſtanding they, 


the mayor and commonalty, and citizens, of 


late times thereof have been diſquieted, and in 
ſome meaſuring aforeſaid unjuſtly hindered, and 
eſpecially in the ſaid office of — coals, 
ſuppoſing that office to the mayor and com- 


„and profits to the ſaid of- 


| 


[ 


| 


| 


monalty, and citizens, anciently not to apper- | 
tain, neither by any lawful grant or preſcrip- | 
tion as yet to appertain and belong, whereas | 


that the ſame offices, and all other premiſes to 


in truth it doth manifeſtly and plainly appear, | 


them of old time appertaining, and do now | 


rtain, and that they lawfully re- 
enjoyed, and ought to have, take 
and enjoy the wages and rewards, fees and 


perquiſites thereof: we therefore, to take away 
all controverſies, and remove all doubt in this 
behalf, and to the intent that the ſaid mayor 


< arid commonalty, and citizens, may ſceurely, 


*. freely, and qui 
joy the offices aforeſaid, and eve 
«< and the meaſuring aforeſaid, an 


75 


*. 
7 


9 
2 


. 


uſe, have, exerciſe and en- 
of then), 


the fees, | 


wages, rewards and profits to the ſaid office | 
bers, meaſuring belonging, and all and ſingular | 


other the premiſes to them and their ſucceſſors 


for ever, without the contradiction, molefta- 
tion, or hindrance any ways of us, our heirs || 


| 5 


L or; ſucceſſors, admiral of England, juſtices, 


46 
* behalf to the ſame mayor, commonulty, and 1 y the 
citizens, and rather increaſs, ſtrengthen, and “ the*aforefaid* city for the time being,“ 


eſcheators, ſheriffs, bailiffs, or other our officers || 
.or minifters whatſoever. 
well pleaſing unto us to ſhew favour'in this | 


- 


_ 4 if 2 


: 


And becauſe it is || 
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ge, than diminiſh the liberties, franchiſes 
« juriſdictions, privileges, and free · cuſtoms of 
the city of London aforeſaid, of our ſpecial 
grace, and from our certain knowledge and 
meer motion, we do by theſe preſents approve, 


enlarge, 


allow, certify and confirm, for us, our heim, 
and ſucceſſors, all and ſingular the offices and 
meaſuring aforeſaid, and other recited premiſes, 
and the wages, fees, and profits, belonging 


and appertaining thereto, and the uſe and 
| euſtoms aforeſaid, to the ſaid ma 
monalty, and citizens of the ſaid city aforeſaid, 


and com. 


and their ſucceſſors. And further of gpr ſpe. 
cial grace, and certain knowledge and meer 


motion, we have granted, and by theſe pre- 


ſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, & 
grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and 
citizens, and their ſucceſſors, that they may ex- 
erciſe and execute the ſaid office of warer-bailif, 
and conſervation of the water of Thames, by 
the mayor of the ſaid city for the time being, 
during the time of his mayoralty, or his ſuffi. 
cient deputies, from time to time, for ever, 
in, upon, or about the ſame water of Thames; 
that is to ſay, from the bridge of Staines to the 
bridge of London, and from thence'to a'cet- 
tain place called Yendall, otherwiſe Yenlet, to- 
wards the ſea, and towards the eaſt, atid in Med. 
way, and in the port of the city of London 
aforeſaid, and upon whatſoever bank, ſhore, 
and wharf of the ſame water of Thames, 


- within the limits and bounds aforefaid, in, upon, 


and about every one of the ſame, and to receive 
and collect, and enjoy all and fingolar wages, 
rewards, fees, and profits to the ſame office of 
bailiff pertaining, to che proper uſe of the ſaid 
mayor and commonalty, and citizens, by the 


mayor of the fame city for the time being, 


during the time of his mayoralty, or by his 
ſufficient depuries : and alſo of our more ample 
grace, and from our certain knowledge and 
meer motion, we have given, and by, theſe 


preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do 


grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and 
citizens, and their fucceſſors that they may 
peaceably and quietly, from time to time, for 
ever execute and exerciſe the aforeſaid office 
of meaſurer of all and ſingular coals and grain, 


of what ſort ſoever, and all kind of apples, 


pears, plumbs, and other fruit whatſoever ; 
and all roots to be eaten of whatſoever fort; 
and alſo of onions, and other merchandizes, 
wares, and things meafureable, and the mea- 
ſuring of them, hatſoever in or to the port 


of London coming, carried, or brought, ii 


whatſoever ſhips, boats, harges, or other vel- 


ſels, floating, laden, remaining, or being it 


any part of the fame river of Thames, an 
upon any bank, or ſhore, or wharf of the ſame 
water of Thames, happening to unlade, ſlay, 
remain, be delivered, or laid down, from the 
ſaid bridge of the toyn'of Staines, in the coun- 
ty of Middlefex, and towards the weſt unt 
London-bridgeaforefaid; and from thence to the 
faid place called Yendall, alias Yenlet, towards 
the ſea and caſt, and in Medway, and in the fal 
ort of the city” of London, by the mayor « 
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the time of his mayoralty, ot by his ſufficient || ! provided; or any other thing; cauſe or matter 


deputies; and to have, receive; collect, and „ whatſoever not withſtanding. 6 


enjoy all and ſingular the wages, rewards, fees, [ In witneſs whereof, theſe our letters we 


and profits - whatſoever, to the ſame office of || have cauſed to be made patents: witneſs,my- 
meaſuring, belonging or appertaining; to the || © ſelf at Weſtminſter, the twentieth day of Au- 
uſe of the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and “ guſt, in the third year of our reign of En 


citizens, and their ſucceſſors; to be received || © land, France and Ireland, and of Scotland the 
and taken up by the mayor of the aforeſaid | thirty-ninth.“ 
1 
| 


city for the time being, during the time of his In the year 1605, the king. borrowed of the 
mayoralty, or his ſufficient depuries, without || city of London ſixty thouſand pounds, and 4n 
the hindrance of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, or || the month of October he was proclaimed, in 
any of our officers, bailiffs, or miniſters; or of || Cheapſide, king of Great Britain, France and 
our admiral of England, or of our ſucceſſors, || Ireland. | no nu Eon bros foo * 

or any others of our ſubjects, or of our heirs On the twelfth of June, 1606, the Lord-mayor 
and ſcceſſors, to be made to the contrary; || entertained his majeſty in. a molt ſplendid Man- 
to have, hold, and enjoy the faid office, and || ner at Clothworkers-hall; and preſented him 
all and fingular the premiſes, with all and || with a purſe of gald, which Wy accepted 
ſingular wages, rewards, fees, profits, and with the ſtrongeſt marks of affection for the citi - 
appurtenances whatſoever, to the ſaid offices, ¶ zens: and on the fifteenth of July he conferred 
and every or any of them, belonging or ap- ||. the ſame honour on the maſter and wardehs of 
pertaining, to the aforeſaid: mayor and com- ¶ the Merchant-taylors, who likewiſe preſented hini 


* monalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors for ¶ with the fame compliment, and another to his ſon 


ever, by the mayor of the. aforeſaid city for || prince Henry; who, by command, of the king, 
the time being, during the time of his mayot- ||- honoured the company by accepting the freedom 
alty, or his ſufficient depuries, to be exerciſed || thereof, His majeſty this day diſcharged a debt 
and executed, without any account, or any || of ſixty thouſand pounds, which he had borrow- 
other thing, to be rendered or made thereof to || ed of the citizens. > Se. + T 

us, our heirs or ſucceſſors ;/ ſo. as no other bai- || The proclamations. hitherto publiſhed to pre- 
liff, or conſervator, of the ſaid water, or mea- | vent buildings, on new foundations having proved 
ſurer of coals, grain, ſalt, apples, pears, plumbs, || ineffectual, another proclamation was made this 
roots to be eaten, onions, or other . merchan- year to enforce the ſaid acts: but this not being 
dizes and commadities, or of any thing or || regarded, the matter was taken into conſidera- 
things above-mentioned, ſhall be, or ſhall in || tion by the ſtar- chamber, and many perſons were 
any wiſe intermeddle in the premiles, or any of ||. cenſured for not regulating their buildings ac- 
them. And we, willing to ſhew to our ſaid. ||. cording to the royal edict. To prevent the decay 
mayor and commonalty, and citizens, more of wood, it was alſo enjoined, That all perſons 
ample favour, of our ſpecial grace, from our ||. ++ ſhould build the fronts of their. houſes either 
certain knowledge and meer motion, for us, ( with ſtone or brick.“ ene 

our heirs and ſucceſſors, grant, and by this In the year 160%, the city. being, ſtill greatly 
our preſent charter confirm unto the ſaid mayor ||. peſtered with foreign hawkers and pedlars, the 


and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſuc- | common council enacted, < That foreigner 
ceſſors, hitherto in ſome caſe happening, have ( whatſoever ſhould preſume to vend his, her, 
not uſed, or peradventure have abuſed the offi —· | + or their goods in the city, by connivance or 
ces aforeſaid, or any, or ſome of the offices, || © otherwiſe, either in houſe, ſhop, fall, or ſtreet, 


or the meaſuring aforeſaid, or any thing or [ upon the penalty of five pounds for every of- 
things, to any or lome of them appertaining or [ fence; except ſuch as bring proviſions to the 
longing: notwithſtandivg they the mayor, city.. 
and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſ- . This year the river Thames was frozen over ſo 
ſors, from henceforth freely and 2 ſhall |. hard; that it became the place of all public en- 
uſe and enjoy the ſaid offices, ſo not without ||- tertainments and diverfions: and on, the nine- 
hindrance uſed or abuſed, and every of them, ¶ teenth of February following, the tide: ran fo 
without the let or impediment of us, our heirs |. contrary. to its natural courſe, tha 1 was high 
or ſucceſſors, or of our juſtices, eſcheators, ¶ water at London · bridge at the time it ſhould have 
ſheriffs, or other ;bailiffs, officers or miniſters; ¶ been law water. This, pretergaturzl tide, aſtet it 


of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors; any ſtatute or or- ¶ had ebbed about half an hour, returned. with ſuch 
dinance made, of judgment rendered, or any ||. impetuoſity,. that it aroſę two feet higher than at 
charters of us, our progenitors or predeceſſors, it gradually ebbed and flowed a ſecond and 


- . fir 
in times paſt made or granted notwithſtand- | third. time, and then returned to its natural 
ing: although there be no expreſs mention in ¶ courſe e. 

theſe preſents of the true yeatly value or cer- Ia the month of May following, the. king 
tainty of the premiſes, or of any of them, or wanting money, applied to citizens, who, in 
of other gifts or grants by us, or by any of ¶ conſideration of his former good payment, ad- 
our progenitors or predeceſſors to the ſaid || vanced him the ſum o 4 thouſand 
mayor, and commonalty, and citizens of the pounds. 
city of London aforeſaid, before theſe times ||, Soon after this his majeſty; in order to confirm 
made, or any ſtatute, act, ordinance, proviſion, || the cicrzens of London in dt and affetion 
proclamation or reſtraint to the contrary thereof | | 


4 


or him, granted them the following advantageous - 
ee had, made, publiſh tar hows 0 m, granted. m th 9 eee 
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* of the ſaid city of London, and their ſucceſſon 


James, by the grace of God, of England, 
Scotland, France and Ireland, king, detender 


of the faith, &c..to all to whom theſe preſent | 


letters ſhall come greeting. Whereas very many 
* of our progenitors, ſometimes kings of _ 
land, of their ſpecial grace, and for free, lau 

„ able, multiplied, and continued ſervice, done 
« and expended in times paſt by the mayor, 


'« commonalty, and citizens of the city of Lon- 


don, and their predeceſſors z and alſo, for di- 
vers other urgent cauſes and confiderations them 
« thereunto eſpecially moving, have given, grant- 
« ed, and confirmed, to the ſaid mayor and com- 
« monalty, and citizens, of the city of London, 
te and their ſueceſſors, divers liberties, 3 
franchiſes, immunities, authorities, juriſdic- 
tions, ordinances, cuſtoms, and quittances, as 
&«. by the ſeveral letters patent of our progenitors 
and predeceſſors, ſometimes kings of England, 
« more fully and manifeſtly is and appeareth. 
We alſo, for and in conſideration of the high 
fidelity, conſtancy, and ready and laudable ſer- 
* vice, by the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


 « citizens, of our ſaid city of London, to us in the 
-« beginning of our'reign, and continually ever 


„ fince manifeſted, faithfully done and expended; 
& have ratified and allowed, and by us, our 
„ heirs, and ſucceffors, as much as in us is, do 


— 


-« accept of and approve, all and fingular the 


letters patent, charters, and confirmations of 


« our moſt famous progenitors and anceſtors, to 
the ſame mayor and commonalty, and citizens, 
«© of the ſaid city of London, and their predeceſ- 
„ ſors; by whatſoever name of incorporation be- 
fore theſe times made, granted, or confirmed; 
and all and fingular gifts, grants, confirmations, 
reſtitutions, cuſtoms, ordinances, explanations, 

4 and all other things whatſoever, in whatſoever 

& letters patent, or charters, of our predeceſſors, 
* progenitors, or anceſtors, kings of England; 
* and alſo all and ſingular things in the ſaid let- 


= 


* or any of them, contained, cited, confirmed, 
or explained; and all and fihgular juriſdictions, 
authorities, privileges, quittances, and free- 

« cuſtoms and herediraments whatſoever, which 


the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of 
the faid city of London, or their predeceſſors, 


* by the name of mayor and commonalty, and 
4 citizens of the city of London; or by the name 


of the mayor and aldermen of the city of Lon- 


don; or by the name of the mayor, citizens, 
« and commonalty of the city of London; or by 


« the name of the mayor and commonalty of the 
* city of London; or by the names of the citizens 


« of the city of London; or by the names of the 


te barons of London 3 or by the names of the ba- 
e rotis of the city of London; or by any other 


<« ters patent, charters, grants, confirmations, | 


— 


-+* notwithſtanding, the mayor 
and citizens of the ſaid, city, and their ſucceſ- 
ſors, from henceforth, fully may enjoy and 


of us, our heirs, or ſucceſſort, the juſtices, 
ſneriffs, coroners, eſcheatars, or any other bai- 


for ever, ſo fully, cleatly, and entirely, and in 
had been ſeverally, particularly, and by name 
< in theſe preſents expreſſed and declared. Ang 
further, we will, and af aur ſpecial grace, for 
us, our heirs, and ſucceſſors, do grant, that 
* the ſaid mayor and commonaky, and citizens, 
and their ſucceſſors, be reſtored to all and fi 

gular their authorities, juriſdict ions, lib 
<* franchaſes, privileges, acquittances, immun 
ties, and free-cuſtoms z and we do reſtore the 
*« fame ta them, and their ſueceſſors, by theſe 
<« preſents, as fully, freely, and os as they 
or their predeceſſara, in any time of our pro- 
* -genitors or predeceſſora, kings of England, uſed 
wor enjoyed, or ought to have, uſe and ep) 

the fame. And we will alſo, and b thet 
4« preſents for us our heirs and ſucee of 
<< our ſpecial grace, do grant, that akbough the 
fame mayor and commonalty, and citizens of 
** the city aforeſaid, in ſame caſe happening, have 


not hitherto uſed, or perad venture have abuſed 


-< the ſame, or any authotities, juriſdictions, li- 
„ berties, privileges, - franchiſes, immunities, 
*« quittances and free-cuſtoms, in the letters- 
patent and charters aforeſaid, :Qr any af them 
**- contained, and other theis cuſtoms :_ they 
and commanaley, 


© uſe the ſame authorities, libercies, privileges, 


«franchiſes, immunities, quiitances, and 'free- 


«<\ cuſtoms whatſoever; totally not uſed ar abuſes, 
and every of chem, without let ar bindranee 


|. << liffs, or miniſters of us, our heirs, or ſucce{+ 


:6 wharſoever-in times paſt ra the contrary 
of not withſtanding; to. hald all and ſingular 


4 fors whatſoever, any cauſe, matten, or thing, 
tbere- 


the premiſes of us, cur heirs, ant fuctefiors, 


ö 
N 
ö 


| 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


brought to the port of the faid city; to the in- 


by the ſame and ſuch like fervices, fer-farm 


rents, ſums of money, and demands: whatſo- 
+ ever, by which, and as the fame of us and 


4 our progenitors or predeceffors before this time 


„ ere holden; And whereas within the: ſaid 
* city of London, the liberties and ſuburbs; and 
4. 


port of the ſame, we are informed the ſearch 


„ and 8 oil, hops, ſoap, ſult, butter, 


« cheeſe, and other like things coming or 


tent to be ſold or ed to fale by way of 
% merchandize; and alio the meaſuring: of all 
% corn whatſoever of any kind, onions, ſal, 
4%. ſea-coals, and fruits of all kinds, -fifh. called 
„ ſthell-fiſh, meaſurable and uſed to be meaſured, 
<« which are coming or brought to the ſaid city of 


« names whatſoever ; by reaſon or force of any London, to the intent to be ſold by. way: of mer- 


.cc letters patent, charters, or ' confitmations, of 


+ 
8 1 
1 


« any of our progenitors, kings of England, 


1 -chandize, hitherto have pertained to the mayor 
and commonalty, and citizens of the city of 


«© which in any time or times they had reafonably | || London, and their predeceſſors, to be exereiſed 
c uſed or exerciſed: and them alł and ſingular to and exeeuted by the mayor of the ſame city for 

e the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, of ' the time beings according to the laws; ordi- 
the ſaid city of London, and their ſueeeſſors, do Þ «+ nances,/ and ſtatutes made concerning the fame, 


« 

*« ratify and confirm; to have and hold, enjoy 
"« and exerciſe, all and ſingular the premiſes' to 
66 


the ſame mayor and commonalty, and citizens | and our qurteſſora, do rutify che 


: 


if 


<<. and the euſtom of the ſald chy: we, of our 
certain kH.wedge and meer motion, for us, 
ſurseying, 


j 
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« ſurveying, and meaſuring afofeſaid, in and by 


« all things, as the ſaid mayor aod commonalty, | 
© 190 eons of the ſaid city, or their ſucceſſors, | 


« lawfully had and enjoyed before this time ; and 
« to the ſaid now mayor and commonalty, and 
« citizens of the ſaid city of London, and their 
« ſucceſſors, confirm by theſe preſents. And 


« further we will, and by thefe preſents, for us, | 


ic our heirs, and ſucceſſors, do ordain, and grant 
« to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citi- 
gens of the ſaid city of London, and their ſuc- 
« ceſſors, that the ſaid city of London, and the cir- 
ic cuit, bounds, limits, franchiſes, and juriſdiction 
& of the ſame, do extend and ſtretch forth, and 
i may and can extend and ſtretch forth, as well in 


& and through all and ſingular the ſeveral circuits, 


% bounds, ſimits, franchiſes, and juriſdictions of 
« the late diſſolved priory of the church of Tri- 


« nity, neat Aldgate, London, commonly called 


1 Creed-church-ſtreet, or the Duke's-placez and 
&* the late diſſolved 2 of St. Bartholomew, 
4 London, neat Smithfield ; and the late diſſolved 
« hoſpital- of St. Bartholomew, in Smithfield; 
« without Newgate, London, commonly called 
& Great St. Bartholomew's and Little St. Bartho- 
% lomew's; and alſo the late difſolved houſe or 


Preaching Friars, within Ludgate, || ' 


« priory of | 

ce N commonly called Black -Friars, and 
<« alfa the late diſſolved houſe or ptiory of Friars 
« of the order af the Virgin Mary.of Mount 
a Carmel, called White-Friars ;z. and alſo the inn 
« or liberty of Cold Herbage, otherwiſe Cold 
« Harburgh; and Cooled Harborough: lane, with- 
« in the liberty of London aforeſaid ; ſo as from 
* henceforth 
« cuits and franchiſes aforeſaid of the late dif- 
e ſalved priory church of St. Trinity, and the 
« ſaid diſſolved priory or houſe of St. Bartholo- 
« mew, and the ſaid late diſſolved hoſpital of St. 


Bartholomew, and alſo the late diſſolved houſe | 


e or monaſtery of Preaching Friars, and alſo the 
« late diſſolved houſe or 
o the ſaid inn and 


« bleſſed Virgin „ and 
< liberty of Cold TIibem, be, and evety of 


them is, and for all times to come ſhall be and 
<« remain within the circuits, precincts, liberties, 
* franchiſes, and juriſdictions. of the ſame our 
« city of Londen. . And that all and ſingulat 


« the inhabitants and dwellers. within the fame, 


« or any of them, ſhall be, and every of them 
« is, and for all time to come ſhall be and remain 
* under the rule, government, juriſdiftion, 


< overſight, ſearch, correction, puniſhments, pre- 


cepta, and arreſts of the ſaid mayor and com- 


% manalty, and citizens of our city of London 


e afoteſaid, and their ſucceſſors, and the ſheriffs 


af our city of London for the time being, 
** and their. officers and miniſters for ever, any 
< liberties, franchiſes, privileges, exemptions, or 
authority whatſoever, to the contrary notwith- 
* ſtanding... Provided nevertheleſs, and we will 
and ordain, that all perſons now inhabitants, | 


or who ſhall inhabit in time to come, within the 


© liberties and franchiſes aforeſaid, of the ſaid late 


« diſſolved priory called the Black-Friars, and the 


„ late:diflolved priory. called. the White-Friars, 
* and the whole, precinct, circuit and compaſa of 
chem, and, all buildings therein bult, and 


ever, all and ſingulat the cir- 


prog of, Friars of the 
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late houſes or 


we will 
monalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and to 
© their ſucce ſſors, that from hencefor 


4 hold, and enjoy, to wr and beh 
« ſaid? pr 
%. reſidents and dwellers in any houſes within the 
aforeſaid cicy, who are not or will not be-free- 


41 
to be built from -henceforth for ever; ſhall be 

uit and, exdnerated of and from all taxes, 

teenths, and other burdens of ſcot, and of 
watch or ward, through of within the city of 
London, to be paid, made; ſuſtained, or con- 
tributed, except the charges and expences due 
and reaſonable for ſetting out ſoldiers, and fot 
the defence of our realm, and ſuch like ſpecial 
ſervices, concerning us, our: heirs, and ſucceſs 
ſors z and except the charges for pavements 
and cleanſing the lanes, ditches, ways, water- 
courſes, and ſewers, within the circuits, pre- 
cincts, liberties, and juriſdictions of the Gas 
| priories called Black - Friars and 
White-Friars aforeſaid, reſpectively to be paid 
and that the inhabitants ſhall be quit and ex- 
onerated of and from the office of conſtable 
and ſcavenger, and ſuch offices of charge with- 
in the city aforeſaid, without the circuits and 
limits of the ſaid late houſe or priory called the 
Black-Friars, and the White-Friars reſpective- 
ly,.to be executed and exerciſed. Nevertheleſs, 
we will that all freemen of the city aforeſaid, 
for the time being, | inhabiting, or who ſhall 
inhabit, within the ſaid liberties and franchiſes 
of the ſaid late houſe or priory of Black-Friars 
and White-Friars, ſhall be charged eligible un- 
to all offices and charges, as well mayor or 
ſheriffs and aldermen of the ſaid 1 of the 
company within the ſaid city of London, of 
which they are or ſhall be free, as other free- 
men of the. ſaid city are. . And furthermore, 
for the better and common profit of our city 


of London, and for the accommodation and 


ſupportation of the charges and expences of 
the ſaid city, for us, our heirs, and fucceffors, 
grant to the ſame mayor and com- 


all and 
ſingular perſons, though they be not free of 
the ſame city, ho now are or hereafter ſhall 
be dwelling within the ſaid city, the liberties 
or precincts of the ſame, (except the inhabi- 
tants within the liberties and franchiſes of the 
aforeſaid ſeveral late houſes or priories of the 
late friars, called the Black · Friars and the 
White-Friars) in whatſoever aids, tallages, 


grants, and other contributions whatſoever, to 


the uſe and ſervice of us, our heirs, and fuc> 


* cefſors, ot to the uſe of the faid city, for main- 


taining the ſtate, good, or benefir of the ſaid 
city hauktever to be aſſeſſed, ſhall reaſonably 
be taxed and-ſhall contribute. And the ſame 
mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the 
city aforeſaid, may and can levy the ſame aids, 
tallages, grants, and other contributions, (ex- 
cept before excepted) by their officers and mi- 
JO by diſtreſs of the and chattels f 


ts of ſuch aids, tal- 


can and ma 


have, 
afore- 
nevertheleſs always, that fuch 


% men or the aforeſaĩd city, ſhall be taxed" ſuch 
H aids, tallages, granta, and other contributions, 


from 
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from time to time, only for the houſes in which 


they ſhall inhabit or reſide, or are dwelling 
within the ſame city of London, liberties or 
precincts of the ſame, according to the cuſtom 
of the ſaid city ſhall be aſſeſſed and taxed, and 
no otherwiſe : provided alſo, that if any one, 
or any of the ſaid inhabitants, reſidents, or 
dwellers, who are not, or ſhall not be a free- 
man, or freemen of the ſaid city, ſhall think 
himſelf, by reaſon of the ſaid aids, tallages, 
grants or contributions, unjuſtly grieved ; that 
then, and in ſuch caſes, the chancellor of Eng- 
land of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, for the 
time being, upon the complaint of any perſon 
or perſons grieved, ſhall moderate and qualify 
ſuch aids, tallages, grants and contributions, 
as to him in that behalf ſhall be thought fir, 
which moderation ſhall ſtand and be o 
And furthermore we will, and by theſe pre- 
ſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do grant 
to the aforeſaid mayor and commonalty, and 
citizens, and their ſucceſſors, that the mayor 
and recorder of the ſaid city which now are, 
and every mayor and recorder of the ſame city, 
who hereafter for the time being ſhall be, as well 


| thoſe aldermen of the ſaid city, as thoſe alder- 


men who ſhall for the time to come bear the 
charge of mayoralty of the ſame city, after 
that they have ceaſed, or removed from the 
office of mayoralty of the ſame city, and ſo 
long as they ſhall continue aldermen of our 
city of London aforeſaid, for ever be, and ſhall 
be our juſtices, and of our heirs and ſucceſſors, 
and every one of them be, and ſhall be ju- 
ſtices and keepers of us, our heirs and ſucceſ- 
ſors, in and through all and fingular circuits, 
precincts, liberties, franchiſes, and places afore- 
ſaid, commonly called Black-friars, the White- 
friars, Duke's-place, otherwiſe Creed-church- 
ſtreet, Great St. Bartholomew's, Little St. Bar- 
tholomew's, and Cold Harburgh aforeſaid, and 
every of them, and to keep, or cauſe to be 
kept and executed, all ordinances and ſtatutes 
of this realm, made for the good of our peace, 
and for the quiet rule and government of our 
people, in all their articles, according to the 
force, form and effect of the ſame; and to 


chaſtiſe and puniſh thoſe, who, contrary to the 


form and effect of thoſe ordinances and ſtatutes, 
or any of them, within the limits, franchiſes, 
and places aforeſaid, are found to offend, as 
ought to be done, according to the form of the 
ſaid ordinances and ſtatutes, and to make to 
come before them, all thoſe who threaten any 
of the people of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, 
concerning their bodies, or burning their houſes, 
to find ſufficient ſecurity of the peace or good 
behaviour towards us, our heirs or ſucceſſors ; 


and if they refuſe to find ſuch ſecurity, them 


to cauſe to be ſafely kept in priſon, until they 
ſhall find ſuch ſecurity. And further we will 
and grant for us, our heirs and ſucce ſſors, that 
the mayor of the ſaid city for the time being, 
and the recorder of the ſame now being, and 


who for the time to come ſhall be, and every 


alderman as aforeſaid, who has been, or here- 


after ſhall be, mayor of the ſaid city, after 


they ſhall ceaſe to be amoved from the office of 


force. 
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mayoralty of the ſaid city, and ſo long as the 
aldermen of the ſaid city ſhall continue, or an 

four or more of the ſame, mayor, recorder, ang 
aldermen,{whereof the mayor and recorder of 
the ſame city for the time being we will to be 
two) from henceforth for ever, may be juſtice 

of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, to enquire ot 
all and all manner of felonies, witchcrafts, in- 
chantments, ſorceries, mark art, treſpaſſes, 
foreſtallers, regrators, ingroſſets, and extor- 
tions whatſoever, and of all and ſingular other 
miſdeeds, and offences, of which our juſtices 
of the peace may and ought lawfully to en- 
quire, howſoever, or whereſoever done of com- 
mitted, or which hereafter ſhall be done or 
attempted, in the liberties, franchiſes, and 
places aforeſaid z and alſo of all other who 
within the ſaid franchiſes, liberties and places 
go or ride in aſſemblies, or armed force, againſt 
our peace, and to the diſturbance of our peo- 
ple; and allo of thoſe who lie in wait to kill 
our people, or hereafter ſhall preſume to lie in 
wait: and alſo of hoſtlers, and all and ſingu- 
lar other perſons who have offended or at- 
tempted, or hereafter ſhall preſume to offend 
or attempt, in abuſe of weights and meaſures, 
and in ſelling victuals, againſt the form of the 
ordinances and ſtatutes, or any of them, made 
for the common profit of our kingdom and 
people; and alſo to hear and determine all and 
ſingular the ſame felonies and miſdeeds, ac - 
cording to the laws and ſtatutes of our realm 
of England; and alſo to hear and determine, 
do, execute, all and ſingular other thing or 
things which pertain, have pertained, or in 
time to come may pertain, to juſtices of the 
peace within the ſaid city of London: fo al- 
ways, that the ſaid mayor, commonalty, and 
citizens, and their ſucceſſors, may have and 
hold all and fingular their ancient privileges 
free, whole, and unhurt; and that no other 


keepers of the peace, or juſtices, or other offi- 


cers or miniſters, of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors 


whatſoever, ſhall intermeddle in the ſame, or 
any of them. We will alſo, and by theſe pre- 
ſents, for us, our heirs and rand the charge 
and command our ſheriffs of the ſajd city of 
Loridon for the time nega. that from'time to 

ing, attending ' and 
deviſing, as it behoveth to the ſaid mayor, re- 


corder, and aldermen, and every or any of 


them, in execution of the premiſes, and ac- 
cording to our true meaning herein expreſſed. 
And further, we do hereby give and grant, 


for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, to the ſaid 


mayor and commonalty, and citizens of our 
ſaid city of London, and their ſucceſſors, that 
the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, 
and their ſucceſſors for the time being, may 
have and enjoy to their own proper uſe, with- 
out any account thereof to be rendered to us, 
our heirs and ſucceſſors, all treaſure found or 


to be found in the ſaid franchiſes and places, 


called Black-friars, White- friars, Duke's-place, 
Great St. Bartholomew's, Little St. Bartholo- 
mew's, and Cold Harbour aboveſaid, and 
waved goods and chattels, and eſtrays, goods 
and chattels of felons, and'fugitives, for . 
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ſoever felony done, or to be done by them, 
within any the franchiſes or places, adjudged, 
or to be adjudged,. before us, our heirs and 
ſucceſſors, or any the juſtices aforeſaid : and it 
ſhall be lawful for the ſaĩd mayor and comm on- 
alty, and their ſucceſſors, by their deputy or 
miniſter, deputies or miniſters, of the ſaid city, 
liberties, or ſuburbs of the ſame, to put them- 
ſelves in ſeiſin and poſſeſſion of and in all man 
ner of treaſure found, goods and chattels waited 
and eſtrayed, goods and chattels of felons and 
fugitives, from time to time, hen they ſhall 
happen, by, virtue of theſe our letters patents, 
without any further warrant whatſoever, We 
will alſo and by theſe. preſents grant, to the 
ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of 
the ſaid city of London, that they ſhall. have 
theſe our ſaid letters-patent. under the great 
ſeal of England, in due manner and ſealed, 
without fine or fee, great or ſmall, to be ren 
dered, paid, or made to us in our hamper, or 
otherwiſe to us in any wiſe for the ſame, for 
that expreſs mention is made of the time, year- 
ly value, or certainty of the premiſes, or any 
of them, or of any other gifts or grants made 
by us, or by our progenitors or predeceſſors, 
to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens 
of London, before their time, or any ſtatute, 
ordinance, proviſion, proclamation, or reſtric- 
tion, to the contrary thereof heretofore made 
or ordained, ſet forth or provided, or any other 


gilt armour, with a golden lion and chained uni- 


| corn couthant at his feet. On the tgp was a vane 


ſupported by a gilt ſphere 
end a ſoldier; folding a bu | 
the top of the upper battlements. The figure of 
Fortune was placed on the weſt ſide ſtanding on 
a globe, with a proſperous, ſail ſpreading oyer her 
head; under which was carved the king's arms. 
On the ſouth-ſide; ſomewhat lower; ſtood Peace; 
with a dove perched on one hand, and a gilded 
wreath"in the other: and on, the north (ide, was 
the emblem of. Charity. Over the arch were 
genteel apartments allotted for one of the Lord- 
mayor's caryers, to which they aſcended by a pair 
of ſtairs from the poſtern on the ſouth fide of the 
gate. Ia the poſtern, on the north-ſide, was the 
watch-houſe for Aldgate ward. This, beautiful 


on each fide. of which 
bullet in his hand, on 


building was taken down and totally demoliſhed 
| by virtue of a late act of parliament. 


thing, cauſe or matter whatſoever; whereof 


theſe our letters we have cauſed to be made 
patent. Witneſs ourſelf at our honour of 
Hampton-Court, the 20th day of September, 


in the year of our reign of England, France, 


and Ireland, the fixth 


ixth ; and of Scotland the 
two and fortieth.“ | 9 


By this valuable charter, not only the ancient 


rights, liberties, and immunities of the citizens 
are in the moſt ample manner confirmed, but 
likewiſe the precincts of Duke's- place, St. Bar- 
tholomew's the Great and Leſs, Black and Whire- 
friars, and Cold Harbour, are added to the bounds 
of the city and juriſdictions thereof. 


In the year 1609 his majeſty was pleaſed to of- 


fer the citizens of London, the whole province of 


colony therein; which offer being accepted of, 
the common- council paſſed an act to raiſe twenty 
thouſand pounds for carrying the deſign into exe- 
cution ; and a committee was appointed of fix 
aldermen and eighteen commonets to be anaually 


choſen for the government thereof. 


The late proclamation againſt the increaſe of 


new buildings in and about London not having 
its intended effect, and his majeſty being appre- 


henſive that it mi 
Whitehall, he, 


ght in time bring the plague to 
by the advice of his council again 


ſtrietly prohibited the erecting buildings on new 


oundations within two miles: of the' 
penalty of having them demoliſhed. 


city, on the 


This year Aldgate, which had been taken down 
in 1606. owing to its ruinous condition, was com- 
pletely finiſhed... In a large ſquare on the eaſt 


front was placed the ſtatue of King James I. In H who likewiſe admit the” 


19 


| 


1 


In the year 1610 the proprietors of the fields 
for two miles without the city walls, having re- 
ſtrained the exerciſe of archery by encloſing their 
grounds and deſtroying the old marks, eſpecial] 
about Mile-end, his majeſty empowered OT 
fioners to go upon thoſe places, and view and ſut- 
vey ſuch grounds, next. adjoining to the city and 
ſuburbs, within the compaſs of two miles, and the 


ſame to reduce into ſuch order and ftate for the 
. archers as they were in the reign of Henry VIII. 


and to cauſe the bedges banks, . ditches and 
quickſets to be made plain and re- formed 
This year the Lord- mayor and citizens, ſuſpect- 


ing that the great increaſe of inhapitants might 


produce a famine, prepared for its dreadful con- 
ſequences by erectiag twelve new public graneries 
at Bride well, large enough to contain fix thouſand. 
quarters of corn, which, in caſe of a ſcarcity; or 
any combination. by the ' dealers in that com- 
8 was to be ſold to the poor at prime 
Kr © ER N 5 . 

Mr. Thomas Sutton, a rich batchelor, pur- 
chaſed this year of the eatl of Suffolk, rhe rett- 
gious houſe, of the Carthufian-monks, called the 
Charter-houfe, for thirteen: thouſand pounds, and 
in the year following obtained a patent for his in- 
tended charitable foundation, Which, in 1628, 
was confirmed by parliament. He endowed his 


| | hoſpital and ſchool with fifteen'manors, and other 
Ulſter, in the kingdom of Ireland, on the con- || lands, to the value of four thouſand four hundred 
dition that they would engage to ſettle an Engliſh | 


and ninety pounds per annum and upwards, which 
now goes at ſix thouſand pounds a year, for the 
maintenance of eighty penſioners, who are to be 
provided with handſome apartments, and all ne- 
ceſſaries of life, except cloaths, inſtead of which 
each is allowed a gown and ſeven pounds per an- 
num. Theſe. muſt be decayed gentlemen, mer- 
chants ot ſoldiers: Forty four-boys.lodged and 


boarded; and inſtructed in claſſical learning: twen- 


ty nine ſtudents at the univerſities, who have each 
an allowance, fot eight years, of twenty pounds 
per annum The governors. have; the patronage 
of nine ecclefiaſtical benefices, and they are 
obliged to give the preference to ſuch as arè edu- 
cared in the Charter-houſe, There is à maſter 
and uſher, a preacher, and ſome perſon; of great 
reputation for his learning to be maſter of the 
houſe, all of whom are choſen by the governors: 

penſioners and boys: 


Tir the 


9 


* 


4 
4 


| bore, (befidee thoſe added to 
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the latter of which, on being put out to trades, 
have forty pounds given with each of them, 

In the year 1611, Sir Baptiſt Hicks, .one 
of the juſtices of peace in Middleſex, built a 
ſeſſtons-houſe in St. John's-ſtreet for the better 
accommodation of the juſtices, who, before this 
time, uſed to tranſact their bufineſs in the Caſtle- 
Inn. The juſtices gave it the name of Hicks's- 


hall, which it has retained from that day to 


—_ 

In the following year Frederick the Elector Pa- 
latine arrived in London, and was eſpouſed to 
princeſs Elizabeth, only dau to king James I. 
from whom is deſcended the houſe of Hanover. 
On the wedding day the city preſented the elec- 


toral bride with a necklace of oriental pearl of 


above two thouſand pounds value. Soon after 
the prince palatine honoured the Lord-mayor with 
his company to dinner at Guildhall ; and receiv- 


ed from his lordſhip, in the name of the citizens, 
a very large baſon and ewer, and two large pots 
or flagons of ſilver richly git. 
The citizens having been dilatory in fertling 
the province of Ulſter in Ireland, lately con- 
ferred on them royal favour, were ſeverely 
reprimanded by his majeſty. In conſequence of 
which the common-council came to a refolution tc 
fend a deputation from their body to ſuperinten 
the work of plantation, and to compleat the eſta- 
bliſhment of that colony. Accordingly they de- 
puted an alderman and a commoner, and the go 
vernor and committee of direction added to them 
three gentlemen of great abilities and experience, 
as their aſſiſtants; and by their united endeavourg 
it was ſoon ſettled on the beſt foundation; not only 
to the ſatisfaction of his majeſty, but to the 
honour and intereſt of this great city, $4146 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


New River exe by Sir Hugh 


gh Middleton Smithfield paved. Maffer of the city militia. King 


the Lord-mayor on a Sun 


James I's third charter granting the —_— 55 of coals. - Rebuilding of Alder ſgate. Book of 
e 


Sports rejected. The king's carriages ftopp 


Raleigh beheaded at Weſtminſter. Foundation of Dulwich college. The 


day. Sir Walter 


king goes to St. 


Paut's Cathedral. The citizens aſſault the Spaniſh ambaſſador, for which they are ſeverely 


reprimanded by. 
mands one hundred thouſand pounds of 


the king. Fatal l = 65-4 * Charles I. Great plague 
e CHISENs, 


; . King de. 
ir refuſed.  Refentment of rbe court 


on this occafion. Murder of Dr. Lamb. Privy-council commands enguiry to be made, and 
the offenders to be puniſhed. City fined f thouſand pounds. Riot in Fleet-ftreer, ' Om of 


the rioters executed. 


AF of common council againſt felling proviſions in the ſtreets. Agrand 


maſque. King's writ for ſhip money. The clergy's petition for increqſe of tythes.  _ 


N the year 1613 Sir Hugh Middleton finiſh- 

ed that moſt uſeful and expenſive ſcheme of 

A. ſupplying this city with ſweet and wholeſome 
water, | 

By virtue of an act of parliament paſſed in the 

reign of queen Elizabeth, and another in that of 

king James I. granting powers to cut and convey 

a river from any part of Middleſex or Hertford- 

ſhire, to ſupply the city of London with water, 

Sir Hugh undertook, after it had been attempted 


dy ſeveral others without ſucceſs, to bring ſuch a 


river from Chadwell and Amwell, near Ware, in 


v 


— 98 * a. au — 


— 


— — 1 — 


AThis river, in its preſent ſituation, has forty- three luĩces 
and two hundred and fifteen bridges in and over it, and ig 
carried over two vales in wooden frames or troughs lined 
with lead: one at Buſhill, ſix hundred and fixty feet in length, 
and thirty feet high, under which is an arch to receive the 
land-waters, and af enough for the paſſage of any cart or 
waggon laden with hay or ftraw ; the other is a little to the 
northward of Highbury, and is in length four hundred and 
fixty-two feet, and ſeventeen. feet high; and over and under 
the ſame river a great number of brooks, rills, and water- 
courſes, have their paſſage ; beſides many conſiderable cur- 
rents of land-waters. This river is conducted, in other 
roms through ſubterraneous paſſages ; and its head or re- 


eryoir at Iſlington fills fifty e 2 ipes of ſeven inch 
| ihe 


i 
the liberties of Wellmin. 


| groat'a difference 


Herefordſhire, to a baſon or reſervoir near Ifliog- 
ton. He began this great uaderiaking on the 
20th of Febry 


1608, and with great difliculy, 
art, 775 and expence (which is ſaid to have 
been not leſs than five hundred thouſand pounds, 
with the aſſiſtance of king James and the mayor 


and commonalty of London) cut a trench, in fome 


places full thirty feet deep, through ouzy, muddy, 
ſtiff, craggy, and ſtony ground, = with — 
windings to find out api current, that, from 
the fountain to the reſervoir, it meaſured: thirty» 
eight miles, three quarters, and fix poles. ® So 


: . 
1 1 err eee r 
— — — 


ſter) by which the water is cony Into the ſeveral ftreets, 
lanes, alleys, courts, &c. of London and its ſuburbs, and to 
the nothern liberties of Weſtminſter, and parts adjacent, 
to the great convenience and uſe of the inhabitants. - 

After Sir Hugh had ſpent his; whole fortune in the execu- 
tion of this noble work, he was not only obliged to part 
with a moiety of the profits for a ſum; of money advanced 
by the king, and to ſell many other ſhares, but in the end. 
was entirely ruined by a proje& which had turned out of 
ſach ineftimable value to the city of Eondon. At that time 
ſo little did the people underſtand the advantages that might 
be made of this river, that for upwards of thirty years the 

roprietors did not divide above five pounds to each of the 
— ſhares 2 which the property was divided 1 ſo 
there between that time and this, * 
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bar did Sir Hugh accompliſh this great work as 
- 4 the intended referyoir ; but the 
water. was not. admitted into it till Michaelmas- 
day in the above year : on which , occaſion Sit 
Thomas Middleton, his brother and Lord- mayot 
elect, accompanied by Sir John Swinnerton the 
mayor, many aldermen, and other gentlemen re- 

ired, in ſolemn cavalcade, to the place called 
New-River-head. On their arrival there, ſixty 
labourers, handſomely dreſſed with green caps, 
marched with pi | ſhovels and ſpades three 
times round the baſon, preceded by - drums and 
trumpets, who ſtopped before the Lord-mayor, 
&c. ſeated on an eminence, one of whom ad- 


the occaſion. This being ended, the ſluices were 
opened, and the ſtream ran | 
reſervoir, under the ſound of drums and trum- 
pets, the diſcharge of cannon, and loud acclama- 
tions of the beholders. ; 

In the year 1614 Smithfield, the public mar- 
ket- place for cattle, having become ſo ruinous 
that it was almoſt impaſſable, his majeſty, to pre- 
vent the dangerous conſequences attending the 
ſame, enjoined the citiaens to * it at — * 
expence: to which. they ily complying, it 
was ſex about and finiſhed within ſix months, at 
the expence of fixteen hundred pounds. 

This year his majeſty having appointed 4 gene- 
ral muſter of the militia throughout the Kking- 
dom, the city of London muſtered fix thouſand 
citizens completely armed, who performed their 
evolutions with ſuch dexterity as gained them 
univerſal applauſe. The martial ſpirit of the ci- 
tizens was ſo great, that the children endeavoured 
to imitate their parefits : they thoſe themſelves 
officers, formed themſelves into companies, often 
marched into the fields with colours flying and 
drums beating; where, by frequent practice, they 
became very expert in military exerciſes. 

About this time, the citizens being greatly 
diſtreſſed by monopolizers, regrators, and fore- 
ſtallers in coals, his majeſty, to redreſs their 
grievances, granted them the following charter : 


% James, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
% land, Scotland, France, and Ireland, nder of 
„the faith, &c. to all to whom theſe nt let- 
< ters-ſhall come, greeting. So great 1s the force 
of our love towards our city of London, our 
* royal chamber, as whatſoever is in us, that we 
© ſhall ſee neceſſary and profitable to the mayor, 
„ commonalty, and citizens of our city of Lon- 
* don, that we have been ready freely to give 


sand citizens of our ſaid city: and it 
00 well. that all grants made by our 
« 1n times to our city of be not 
py only con * but _— d : therefore, 

whereas amo other thing! it appears s, that 
2 _— other things, the ell mapa and ooh. 
** monalty, and citizens of London, from all 
time whereof the memory of man is not to 


us 
deceſſors 


| * 
LY 1 F 4 


9 * * — 


the preſent value of each thare js Gimated at eight thiulan 
Pounds. The direction i incorporated i "is Ln 
Fat governor, treafirer; and twenty U- , who are | 


entiſully into the | 


- 
from our ſoul to the ſaid mayor, commonaty, | 

g& 1 «« 
| 4 coals, earth-coals, and all other coals - 


> hae 


always den on of he proprietors of ch bel 165 
ſhares ; for altho | 4 . * 
Dee 


219 
<« the contrary, have had and lawfully exerciſed 
{© the office of © meaſuring all coals, of what kind 
or ſort forever, in any port of the ſame city; 
coming, brought, or carried upon the water 


of Thames; in any ſhip, boat, barge, or other 


<< veſſel whatſoever, floating ot being upon what 
part ſoever of the ſaid water of Thames, or 
% on what bank, ſhore, or wharf ſoever, of the 
e ſame water of Thames, from the bridge in the 


id 
tun of Staines in the county of Middleſex, 
and to the bridge of London, and from thence 
| © to a certain place called Yendall, or Yenland, 


% or Yenlect, towards the ſea, and eaſt, and alfo - 


3- || <* in Medway, in the port of the city of Lon-— 
dreſſed them in a long copy of verſes adapted tb | 


don: Nevertheleſs/a queſtion is riſen, whether 
„the weighing of coals, brought within the? H- 
e mits aforefaid, together with the meaſuring of 
„ coals, doth belong to the mayor, commort- 
« alty, and citizens of the ſaid city. We there- 
« fore, to take away all controverſies in this part, 


| © as well for the preſent as for the time to come, 


and to remove all doubt, and to the intent the 
ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the 
ſaid city may uſe, have and enjoy, as well the 
weighing as meaſuring, as each and the wages, 
rewards, fees, and profits uſed for the ſame, 
of oureſpecial grace, have given, granted, and 
confirmed, and by theſe preſents, for us, and 
our heirs; and ſucceffors, do give, grant, and 
confirm, to our beloved the mayor and com- 
% monalty, and citizens of our ſaid city of Laott- 
don, and to their ſucceſſors, the weighing of 
all coals, called ſtone-coals, pir-coals,- earth- 
coals, and all other coals weighable, of: whit 
kind or ſort ſoever, in or at the ſaid port of 
London, coming or brought up the ſaid wa- 
ter of Thames, in any ſhip, boat, barge, 
or other veſſel whatſoever, floating or being in 
any part of the ſame water of Thames : and 
„ upofi whatſoever bank, ſhore, or wharf of the 
ſaid water of Thames, from the ſaid bridge of 
« Staines tothe ſaid river of London, and from 
« thence to the ſaid place called Vendall, towards 
© the ſea; and alſo in Medway, and in the port. 
of London, to be ſold or oe to ſale ; al- 
ſo all fees, wages, rewards, profits, and ad- 
vantages uſed, of to that belonging or any wiſe 
appertaining : to be exerciſed by the mayor of 
the faid city for the dime being, and by 'the 
* deputies, officers, and the miniſters of the ſaid 
mayor. And further, we do hereby, for us, 
our heirs, and ſuceeſſors, give, grant, and con- 
* firm to the faid mayor and commonalty, and 
citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, 
that they for ever have and enjoy the office of 
ighing all coals, called ſtone-coals, pit- 


* able, of what kind or fort ſoever, at the port 
of the faid city of London, coming or brouptit - 
* upon the faid water of Thames in any Rip, 

„or other veſſel whatſoever, fleat- 
ing or being in any part of the ſaid water of 
Thames, or upam any bank, ſhore, or wharf 
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of the ſame, from the ſaid bridge of Staines | 
ro the {aid bridge of London, from thence to | 


the ſaid place called Yendall, towards the fea ; 
and alſo in Medway, and in the port of Lon- 
don aforeſaid, to be fold or ſer to ſale; and 
alſo all fees, wages, profits, rewards, and ad- 


vantages whatſoever uſed, or to the ſame office | 
belonging, or in any way appertaining, to be | 
exerciled by the mayor of the ſame city for the | 
time being, and by the deputies, officers, and | 


miniſters of the ſaid mayor. 

« And we have alſo conſtituted, and by theſe 
preſents, for us, our heirs, and ſucceſſors, do 
conſtitute and ordain, create and make, the ſaid 
mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the 
ſaid city of London, and their ſucceſſors, by the 
mayor of the ſame city for the time being, 
during the time of his mayoralty, or by his 
depuries, officers, or miniſters, to be weigher 
of all and ſingular coals, called ſtone-coals, 
pit coals, earth-coals, and all other coals weigh- 
able of what kind ſoever, in or at the port 
of the ſaid city of London, coming, carried, or 
brought upon the ſame river of Thames, in any 
ſhip, boat, or barge, or other veſſel whatſoever, 
floating or being in any port of the ſaid water 
of Thames; and upon any bank, ſhore or wharf 
of the ſame water of Thames, which ſhall hap- 


pen to ſtay, be delivered, or laid down from the 


ſaid bridge of Staines, to the aforeſaid place, 
called Yendall, towards the ſea; and alſo in 
Medway, and in the port of London aforeſaid, 
to be ſold or put to lale. 


And whereas there | 


cc 
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ceſſors, firmly enjoin and charge all merchants, 
and other perſons, whatſoever, who ſhall bring 


coals called ſea- coal, pit-coals, of what kind or 


fort ſoever, the ſame ſhall be within the limits 
aforeſaid, upon the water of Thames aforeſaid, 
in any ſhip, boat, or veſſel whatſoever ; that 
none of them ſhall henceforth unlade, deliver, 
or lay down, nor cauſe or permit ſuch: like coals 
to be unladen, delivered, or. laid down out of 
ſuch ſhips, boats or other veſſels, being within 
the limits and bounds aforeſaid, upon any wharf, 
bank or ſhore, upon either part of the ſaid 
water of Thames, or to be diſcharged or laid 
down before the mayor of our ſaid city for the 
time being, ſhall take certain notice of the quan. 
tity of ſuch coals, and ſhall give direction for 
the unlading of the ſame, and for the meaſuring 
or weighing of ſuch coals, to the: intent that 
the ſame mayor of the ſaid city, for the time 
being, may be able to rendera better and more 
ready reaſon and account to us, our heirs, and 
ſucceſſors, what quantity of coals, of what ſott 
ſoever, from time to time, have been brought 
within the port of our ſaid city and limits afore- 
ſaid, and how the ſaid city, and the ports and 
places next adjoining, are from time to time 
provided, when we, our heirs, and ſucceſſors, 
ſhall require the ſame from the mayor of our 
faid city for the time being: and alſo to the 
intent that the ſums and other profits due to us, 
our heirs and ſucceſſors, for ſuch coals, fo to 
be brought within the limits aforeſaid (if there 
ſhall be any due) may be better anſwered and 


R M =KA 
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<« js a queſtion riſen of the quantity of the fee 


paid into the offices and miniſters -of us, our 1 
demanded and received by the mayor of the | 


heirs, and ſucceſſors, under. pain of contempt 
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ſaid city for the time being, and by their de- 
puties, miniſters, and officers, for the weighing 


of every tun weight of coals, containing five | 
ſcore and twelve pounds weight to every tun | 
weight of coals, brought within the limits afore- | 
ſaid : we wholly to take away every the ſaid | 

ueſtion, and the like queftion, do declare, e- 


ſtabliſn, and for us, our heirs, and ſucceſſors, 


do grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, || 
and citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, | 
that it ſhall be lawful for the mayor, common- | 


alty, and citizens of the ſaid city for the time 
being, by the mayor of the ſame city, and by 
the deputy, miniſter, and officers of ſuch mayor 
for the time being, to aſk and demand, take 
and receive, a fee of 8d. of lawful money of 


England, to the uſe of the ſaid mayor and com- 


monalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and their 
ſucceſſors, for the weighing of every ſuch like 


tun of coals aforeſaid, and all other coals weigh- | 


able of what kind ſoever; and according to 
the ſame rate for a ſmaller quantity, if the per- 
ſon bringing ſuch like coals for and in reſpect 
of the charge and coſts of them, the ſaid mayor, 


commonalty, and citizens of rhe ſaid city of 


London, and their ſucceſſors, in the beam and 


weights, and for and in reſpect of their attend- 
ance, labour, and neceſſary coſts and expences, | 
to be had in and about the premiſes ; which fee | 
of Sd. aforeſaid the ſaid mayor and common: | 
alty, and citizens of the ſajd city, had and re- 
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of our royal mandate, and incuring all ſuch 


pains and puniſhments which by the laws and 
ſtatutes of this realm of England may be infliged 
upon ſuch neglecters and contemners. And 
whereas it is notoriouſly known, that the river 
of Thames is ſo neceſſary, commodious, and 
practicable to the ſaid city of London, and with- 
out the ſaid river our ſaid city would not long 
ſubſiſt, flouriſh, and continue: and for that, 
by foreſtalling, ingroſſing and regrating of 
coals, in and at the port of the ſaid city, brought 
from the water of Thames aforeſaid, ſuch coals 
are made more dear, to the great loſs and pre- 
judice as well of us as of our ſubjects. And 
whereas divers ill-diſpoſed perſons, more affect- 
ing their on private gains and profits than the 
general and public good and benefit of our ſaid 
city, little weighing the conſervation of the ſaid 
river of late, and at preſent do daily and uſually 
ſell coals, and other things by retail, in leis 
quantities in boats, commonly called Jighters, 
and other veſſels floating and being on the water 
of Thames aforeſaid, after ſuch coals have been 
unladen from the ſhips and other veſſels which 
firſt brought them within the limits aforeſaid, 
which perſons make the ſame boats or lighters 


as their common ſhops and warehouſes, and in 


them do daily hold, upon the ſaid water of 
Thames, a common market for ſelling of ſuch 
coals, and other things, having one, two, three, 
and ſometimes more boats and lighters lying 


ceived formerly. And alſo we command, and 


I | | together, and faſtened onę to another, in the 
& by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs, and, ſuc. Fam 


river of Thames aforeſaid, by which foreſlalling, 
0 ingroſſing 
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*crolling; and regrating aforeſaid, to the great 
— limage, A o preſſion, as well of 
the poor as of the rich, daily increaſes and aug- 
ments, and the price of coals and other things 
is made dearer. And for that, by the frequent 
importation, unlading, and meaſuring of ſuch 
coals; and ſuch like things, in and from the ſaid 


boats and — many of the ſame coals and 


other dirt often fall, and are caſt into the river 
of Thames, to the great hatm ahd choaking up 
the ſtream of the ſame river, arid the ny 
of the paſſengers upon. the water of the ſame 
river: we therefore thinking it fit that ſuch an 
evil ought not to be permitted to continue, we 
command, and for us, our heirs, and ſucceſſors, 
prohibit all perſons whatſoever, that they, nor 
any of them, from henceforth ſell, .or preſume 
to ſell, any coals, of what kind ſoever, upon 
the water of Thames, in any boat, lighter, or 
other veſſel whatſoever, except only in ſuch ſhips 
or other veſſels which at firſt brought the ſame 
coals within the port of the ſaid city, and the 
limits aboveſaid, unleſs upon ſome port, key, 
or wharf, near the ſaid river, upon pain of con- 
tempt of our royal mandate, and incurring ſuch 
ains and puniſhments which may be inflicted 
— the laws and ſtatutes of this our kingdom 
upon ſuch contemners and neglecters. And 
becauſe it is our intent, that the ſame mayor 
and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, 
and their ſuccefors, ſhall fully enjoy the pre- 
miſes ; we therefore by theſe preſents declare 
and ſignify, for us, our, heirs, and ſucceſſors, 
do grant and covenant to and with the ſaid 
mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid 
city, and their ſucceſſors, that they may ſafely, 
freely, and quietly have, uſe, and enjoy all and 
ſingular the premiſes forever, without hindrance 
of us, our heirs, and ſucceſſors. And if 
doubt, in time to come, ſhall be found in the 
preſents, or any default, ſcruple, or queſtion 
concerning the premiſes ſhall happen to ariſe, 
we, our heirs, and ſucceſſors, ſhall vouchſafe 
to make and grant other letters patents under 
the great ſeal of England, our heirs, or ſucceſ- 
ſors, to the ſame mayor and commonalty, and 
citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſueceſſors, for 
the better giving, granting, and confirming, 
and for the better enjoining 
when it ſhall be defired the ſaid mayor 
and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid 
city, and their ſucceſſors, for that the ex- 
preſs mention of the true yearly value, or of 
the certainty of the premiſes, or of other gifts 
and grants, by us, or by any of our anceſtors, 
made in times paſt, to the ſaid mayor and com- 
monalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, is not 
made, or being in' theſe preſents, or any other 
ſtatute, act, ordinance, proclamation, or re- 
ſtriction, to the contrary heretofore made, or- 


dained, or publiſhed, or any other matter or || fo ſtrongly in ſhe wing his contempt at ſuch an 
thing whatſoever in any wiſe notwithſtanding. | 


In witneſs whereof we have cauſed theſe our let=" 
Witneſs myſelf at 


ters to be made patents. 
Weſtminſter, the fifreenth day of September, 
— the _—_ _ of our reign of England, 

rance, 2 and of S d the forty- 
— ad, of * the forty 
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| 


| 


| 
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In the year 1615, the citizens of London be- 
an paving the ſides of the principal ſtreets be- 
ore their doors with free-ſtone for the better ac- 
commodation of foot paſſengers. _ .. . 
This year Sir Thomas Overbury was poiſoned 
in the Tower, for which the earl of Somerſet and 
his lady were condemned, but afterwards par- 
doned ; and Sir Gervaſe Elwes, theri lieutenant 
of the Tower, and ſome others, who were the 
meaner inſtruments made uſe of in that murder, 
were executed, | 


la the year 1616, the plantation of Ulſter in 


Ireland; went on with ſuch ſucceſs, that two 
good towns were colonized by the names of Lon- 
donderry and Colerain. His majeſty was pleaſed 
to diftinguiſh the firſt by forming it into a city, 
the latref he made a mayor-town. Soon after, 
by a ſpecial commiſſion from the king and the city 
of London, Sir Peter Proby, alderman of London, 
and governor of the ſaid colony, attended by many 
capital citizens, went over to Ireland, and pre- 
ſeated each of the above-mentioned towns with 
a rich ſword of ſtate to be carried before their 
chief. magiſtrates. WIA 19 5 
This year the citizens of London rebuilt Al- 
derſgate. Over the arch, in a large ſquare, was 
the figure of king James I. on horſeback; in the 
ſame attitude as when he made his firſt entry into 
London. Oyer his head were quartered the arms 


| of England, Scotland, and Ireland. In a niche, 


on the eaſt ſide, ſtood the prophet Jeremiah, 
with the words of the twenty-fifth verſe of the 


| 17th chapter of his book; and on the weſt fide 


| the 12th chapter of 1 Sam. 


ſtood the prophet Samuel, Minde firſt verſe of 

In a chair of ſtate, 
on the ſouth ſide, ſat king James I. in his royal 
robes, done in relief. Over the gate were apart- 
ments appropriated to the uſe of the common 


crier; the way to which was from the poſtern on 


the eaſt ſide : and on the weſt fide was another 
ſtern for the convenience. of foot paſſengers. 
'his gate ſhared the common fate with ——_ 
and was entirely taken down, 24 lis nc 
- In the month of September this- year, kin 
James returned from Scotland by way of Wind- 
ſor; and was received at Hyde-Park by the Lord- 


| mayor, aldermen, &c. in their formalities, who 


of the premiſes, | 


| unchriſtian licence, t 


preſented his majeſty with a purſe containing five 
hundred broad pieces of gold; for which com- 
pliment the honour of knighthood was conferred 
on the recorder of London, - Mc. 

In the year 1617 his majeſty, at the interceſſion 
of many biſhops, cauſed certain rules to be pub- 
liſhed under the title of the Book of Sports, by 
which the people were tolerated to exerciſe recre- 
ations and diverſions on the Sabbath-day. The 
Lord-mayor and citizens, together with many of 
the clergy ſo far oppoſed i, that they incurred the 
reſentment of the high-commiſſion eourt. Not- 
withſtanding which the Lord- mayor perſevered 


t he even cauſed the king's 
cagiages to be ſtopped as they were driving 


| \ . hy city in the time of divine / ſervicee 
| "Bhs Wacter being related to his majeſty with the 


moFaggravating circumſtances, he ſwore, int a 


great rage, He thought there had been. no © 
Kin 


* more kings in England than hicmſelf “. After 
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warrant to the mayor, commanding him to let 
them paſs; which he obeyed, with this declara- 
tion : © While it was in my power, I did my 
&« duty; but that being taken away by a higher 
„ power, it is my duty to obey.“ Which bein 
told the king, he was highly pleaſed at the condu 
of the mayor. | 
The following year Sir Walter Raleigh was 


in palace-yard, Weſtminſter, 


the world) till the year 1617, when he was allowed 
by king James I. at his own requeſt, to fetch 

Id from a certain mine in Guiana in the Weſt- 
ndies, wherein he miſcarried. Soon after which 

king James affirmed the ſentence which had been 
before paſſed on him, and, after fifteen years re- 

ieve, he was executed to the great unhappineſs 
of the public in general, who thought it hard 
that ſuch a puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on a 
man of. his uncommon abilities. 

In the year 1619 Mr. William Alleyn, a very 
rincipal comedian, retired from the ſtage, and 
ounded a college by the name of God's gift, at 

Dulwich ; which he endowed very plenteouſly for 


vines and an organiſt; likewiſe for ſix poor men 


and women. Alſo twelve poor boys from the age 


of four or fix years, are maintained and educated 
by one of the fellows as ſchoolmaſter, and by 
another as uſher, till they are fourteen or ſixteen 
years of age. Mr. Alleyn himſelf became the firſt 


maſter; and, in his _— endowment he ex- 


cluded all other benefactions to this foundation; 
and conſtituted the church-wardens of St. Bo- 


tolph's Biſhopſgate, St. Giles's Cripplegate, and 


St. Saviour's Southwark, to be perpetual viſitors, | 
Drury, a jeſuit, preaching in a large u 
| three ſtories high, to a congregation 


who, on occaſion, were to appeal to the archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, before whom, at their ad- 
miſſion, all members were to be ſworn, Though 
the viſitors are the electors, yet they have no far- 
ther power than to nominate two out of the num- 
ber of candidates who ſhall apply for admiſſion , 
which two muſt draw lots, and that party is en- 
titled to the election who draws. the lot marked 
God's gift. The maſter and warden muſt remain 
unmarried or be excluded the college; and on 
the death of the maſter he is always ſucceeded by 
the warden. Mr. William Alleyn likewiſe founded 
and endowed alms- houſes for ten poor men and 
women, with forty ſhillings a year each, and coats 
and breeches for the men, and gowns and petti- 


coats for the women, every other year, in Petty- 


France; which place being afterwards improved 


by new buildings, the alms-houſes were removed 


to Lamb's-alley, in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet. He like- 


wiſe founded ten other houſes for men and women, 
| who receive ſix-pence per week each, and coats 


and gowns every other year in Peſthouſe-lane, 
Old · ſtreet: and likewiſe other houſes for ten 


men and women, with pence per week een 
ace, SouthwW' aeg. 


in Soap-yard, Deadman's p 
In the year 1620 a determination hay 
formed of repairing St. Paul's Cathegral, his ma- 
jeſty, attended by the prince of Wales, and many 


| bein 
| hor 
| thedral; when the king, alighting at the welt door, 
beheaded on a ſcaffold erected for that purpoſe, | 
| In-the year 1603 | 
he was arainged and condemned, but kept pri- 

ſoner in the Tower (where he wrote his hiſtory of | 


ling downwards, the pre 
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the heat of his paſſion had ſubſided, he ſent a | 


of the chief nobility, came in great ſtate from 
Whitehall to the city, on ſunday the 26th of 
March. At Temple-bar he was received by the 
Lord - mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs, in their 
formalities, who preſented him with the city 
ſword, and a purſe of gold; the former of which 

returned, it was carried by the mayor on 
ſcback before his majeſty, to St. Paul's Ca. 


repaired to a brazen pillar, and, kneeling down 
before it, invoked the Almighty to give a bleſſing 
on his preſent deſign. ter which; an anthem 
being ſung, he repaired to St. Paul's craſs, where 
he heard a ſermon, and then proceeded to the bi- 
ſhop of Londan's palace to concert meaſures for 
the more effectual execution of this great and 
good work. | W420 eee . 
This year his majeſty being in great want of 
money applied to the citizens for twenty thouſand 
pounds to be raiſed by way of benevolence; but 
they would advance no more than half that ſum, 
which was raiſed by the ſeveral companies. 
The following year the Londoners were ſo ex- 
aſperated at the influence which Gondomar tire 
Spaniſh ambaſſador had over rhe king, that they 
aſſaulted him in the public ftreets. At which his 
majeſty was ſo enraged, that he came in perſon 


a maſter and warden, who muſt be always“ of the || to Guildhall, and not only reprimanded the Lord- 


name of Alleyn; and four fellows, viz. three di- 


mayor and the other city magiſtrates for che inſo- 
lence of the populace, but threatened to reſtrain 
them by a military power in caſe of ſuch offence 
for the future. He likewiſe commanded diligent 
enquiry to be made after the aggreſſors; and one 


| perſon, though no otherwiſe guilty than reflecting 
on the ſaid ambaſſador, was, by order af the king, 
| cruelly whipped the next day from Aldgate to 


Temple-bar., . 1,” 082 

In the year 1623, on the 24th of October, a 
my accident happened in the French 
ambaſſadors houſe in Black-friars, where . one 

room 
300 pev- 
ple, and upwards, the floor gave way, and, fal- 
acher and above a hun- 
dred of his hearers were killed,. and near the ſame 
number miſerably wounded, maimed or buried 
in the: rum: iff! e „ bit ci 19nd mat * 
The following year his majeſty iſſued out war- 
rants for the immediate raiſing of ten .thoufand 
men for the elector palatine his. ſon-in-law, and 
for the ſupport of the proteſtant intereſt in Ger- 
many. The citizens on this occaſion; to ſhew 
their great zeal for the intereſt of their prince, 
3 raed two-thouſand men towards that pur- 
Pole. SECT DU 04 70 MME DAS 
In the beginning of the year 1625 his majeſty 
being ſeized with a tertian ague, the, violence of 
the fits was ſo great, that he expired at Theo- 
bald's, in Hertfordſhire, in the fifty- ninth year 


of hi after having ſwayed: che. ſcepter of 
8 : 


Engl 


enty-two years, and chat of Scotland 


"2s from his infancy, x. 
In 


the above reign the manufacture of whited: 


brown paper was firſt made in England, particu- 


larly in Surry and about Windſor.. 
On the demiſe of king James, the-priep-coun+ 
eil, accompanied by the Lord-mayor and-alder- 
men, repaired to Ludgate, whither His! 1mhajeſtf 
| £ king 
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king Charles I. arriving on horſeback, he was 
there proclaimed, as well as at all other places in | 
the city, with the uſual ſolemnities, and the 
greateſt acclamations of joy from the populace. 
The citizens were obliged to lay aſide the in- 
tended ſolemn reception of the king's entry into | 
London, by a eircumſtance which predicted 
thoſe miſeries which were afterwards felt both by 
the king and nation : for at this time the plague 
raged fo violently both in the city and ſuburbs, 
that in one year it carried off thirty-five thouſand | 
four hundred and ſeventy people, beſides upwards | 
of eighteen thouſand, who died of other diſtem- | 


* | | 

On account of this dreadful calamity the coro- | 
nation was poſtponed ' to the ſecond day of Fe- 
bruary; at which the Lord-mayor carried the ſhort | 
ſceptre, and, after diſcharging his office as chief | 
butler, received the uſual fee of a golden cupand | 
ewer. 

In the year 1626, in the month of June, there 
happened ſo violent a ſtorm of hail, rain, and wind, 
attended by thunder and lightning, that the 
church-yard walls of St. ' Andrew's Holbourn, | 
and St. Botolph's Biſhopſgate, were entirely blown | 
down, and many corps who had died of the plague | 
were expoſed to public view. | | 

This is the year from which may be dated the | 
misfortunes of king Charles I. A war between 
England and France ſubſiſting at this time, and | 
his majeſty not being able to obtain aſſiſtance from | 
the parliament, applied to the citizens for the ſum 
of one hundred thouſand pounds, but to his great | 


morrification they rejected his demand. This fo | 
inflamed the king's miniſtry, who looked on the 
people as ſlaves, and their property at the diſpo- 
ſal of their ſovereign, that they prevailed on his 
majeſty peremptorily to demand the above ſum. | 
The citizens, however, evaded the demand as mo- 
deſtly as they could before the privy-council, who, | 
looking on their excuſes as frivolous and inſignifi- 
eant, a poſitive command was ſent to the mayor 
and aldermen, either to comply, or riſque the 
conſequences of an obſtinate refuſal. The citi- 
zens were inflexible in their determination, nor 
would they liſten either to remonſtrances or 
threats. . 2 
Soon after this his majeſty commanded them to 
fit out immediately twenty of the beſt ſhips in 
the river, well manned, and ſtored with ammu- 
nition and proviſions for three months. On which 
the lord mayor and aldermen pretending their in- 
ability to comply with this requeſt, begged that 
his majeſty would be pleaſed to accept of half that 
number. But they were anſwered, that the 
number demanded were neceſſary for the pre- 
* ſervation of the ſtate, and that the charge im- 
*© Poſed did not exceed the value of ſome (one) | 
* of their eſtates :+ that all excuſes on that oc- 
| © calion were to be rejected, as tending to the 
** manifeſt danger of the public: and that as the 
** ſaid demand was not only directed to the gene- 
5 rality of the city, but likewiſe to the ſeveral 
„ members, his majeſty would therefore require || 
an account of every citizen in particular.” In 
conſequence of this anſwer the citizens were | 


obliged y ſhi de- 
— + Ty fit out the twenty ſhips above de- | 


— —________  — 
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| whatever offence the law ſhould find him gv 
| of he ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed. This was 


| inhumanly by his legs and arms, they 


| not be found. At which the king was fo > 


| 


| expedient to raiſe money without parh mentary 


| The. reſentment of the miniſtry did not reſt 
here. Determined to raife money at all events, 
they arbitrarily ſeized and imprifoned many per- 
ſons of diſtinction who oppoſed the loan; among 
whom was twenty principal citizens : and the 
lower claſs of people were forced into the ſervice 
of his majeſty either by ſea or land. | 
The citizens were fo alarmed at theſe arbitrary 
proceedings, that they grew more reſolute as they 
found themſelves more oppreſſed ; and to ſuch an 
iſſue was matters brought, that the parties impri- 
ſoned on account of the loan, were, by order of 
council, releaſed ; and the Lord-mayor was order- 


ed to proceed moderately in his demands of the 
| citizens within his juriſdition. ! . 


In the year 1628 one Dr. Lamb (who was not 
only hated by the populace for being a ereatu of 
the duke of Buckingham, the king's favourite, 
but likewiſe a reputed conjuror) being found in 
the city, was attacked firſt by a few boys, and ſoon 
after by a great multitude, who purſued him down 
Woodſtreet, o_ out © Conjuror, vizard, de- 
vil;” and ſeizing him bodily, they dragged him 
along the ſtreet, kicking and thumping him with 
their feet and fiſts. His majeſty having been in- 


| formed of the tumult arrived juſt time enough 
vith his body guard to ſave the doctor's life: 
he remonſtrated with the citizens on their con- 
duct, mildly exhorted them to keep the public 
2 and to deliver up the doctor to be tried 
y the laws of his countty, aſſuring them, = 


c 


far from having any etfect on the enraged po? 
pulace, that they only anſwered, „ they had 
„ judged him already ;” and then pulling Rig 
ſo dif- 
located his joints, and otherwiſe heat him, that 
he inſtantly died. . 
His majeſty finding himſelf unable to chaſtiſg 
ſuch inſolence, immediately returned to his pa- 
lace: ſoon aftet which the privy- council ſent a 
letter to the Lord- mayor, aldermen and ſheriffs, 
commanding them to make ſtriẽt enquiry for the 
principal actors and abbettots,” and to bring the 
to puniſhment : but ſo lirtle regard did the Lord- 
mayor and aldermen pay to this order of counci), 
that they reported they were not able to diſcover 
any of the ſaid rioters. They were thereupon 
commanded to attend the privy-councif, where 
they were threatened, that if they did-ngt deliver 
4 the principal actors in the late murder, their 
charter ſhould be confiſcated. | Their reſolution 
was ſo great to ſcreen the parties ſopght after, that 
they gave no' other anſwer, than that they 25 


that he amerced the city in a fine of ſix thouſan 
pounds, but, on the commitment of ſevergl 
rioters afterwards, this fine was mitigated! rg 
fifreen hundred makes. 
The following year the miniſtry adopted another 


auGoricy ; which was to impoſe new duties on 


merthagdize by order of privy-cqyncil only; and 
hole Yo had tefslacion to 0 ee tha ſaid 
order Rid their effects arbitrarily ſeized op, and 


| others, by command of rhe king, were com- 


mitted ta priſon. 
| About 


* . 
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called Goldſmith's-row, and Lombard-ſtreet, to 


About this time an order was made by the 
P to confine the ſouth ſide of Cheap- 
e from the Old- change to Bucklerſbury, then 


the trade of goldſmiths only. And about the 
fame time the Lord- mayor publiſhed an order for 
keeping the ſabbath day holy. 

In the year 163 the ſheriff's officers having ar- 
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reſted a man in Fleet-ſtreet, the populace, in a 
tumultuous manner, attempted his reſcue ; but 


being ſtrongly oppoſed by the conftables, a deſ- | 


rate fray enſued, in which many perſons were 
illed, and others dangerouſly wounded. In or- 
der to ſuppreſs this dangerous commotion, the 
Lord-mayor ifſued a 2 for apprehend- 


ing the ring- leaders, many of whom being taken 


were tried and convicted of murder; but only 
one who was the chief of the rioters, was exe- 
cuted. | 

The following year the ſtreets of London be- 
ing greatly incumbered with ſtalls and ſtands for 


the ſale of various goods, in defiance of the laws | 


againſt thoſe nuiſances, the common-council 
enacted, that no inhabitant whatever ſhould 
« preſume to ſell any thing in the ſtreets or lanes 
of the city, on pain of forfeiting for the firſt 
* offence twenty-ſhillings, for the ſecond forty- 
„ ſhillings, for the third four pounds, and for 


« each offence afterwards the penalty to be | 


doubled.“ 
In the year 1633 complaint being made of en- 
rs, and the 520 ractice of vintners, bakers, 
c. in London, the * make oe made a decree, 
that no perſon whatſoever ſhould preſume to en- 
% groſs any ſort of proviſion; and particularly, 
© that no chandler Hold buy corn, grain, meal, 
© or flour, to ſell in at market or elſewhere. 
e that no vintner ſhould ſell any thing but bread 
and wine; nor permit any fleſh or other ſorts 
&* of proviſion to. be brought into his houſe, to 
ebe there eaten by any of Fiis gueſts. That no 
* baker ſhould ſell bread at any other rate than 
©< twelve, or at moſt thirteen, loaves to the dozen. 
„That the keepers of victualling houſes ſhould 
© take no more of each gueſt for a meal than two 
« ſhillings including wine and beer; and of a 
<« ſervant eight-pence. That no inholder within 
« London and Weſtminſter, and ten miles of 
«* the ſame, ſhould take above ſixpence in twenty- 
„four hours for hay for one horſe, nor more 
* than ſix-pence for a peck of oats. That to 
prevent the many. inconveniences that might 


 <& ariſe from the increaſe of the number of livery 


& ſtables in London, Weſtminſter, and South- 


« wark, it was decreed, that the ſaid ſtable- | 


ce keepers, after they had conſumed: their ſtocks 
© of hay and oats, ſhould not lay in any further 
<« proviſion, but lay the buſineſs entirely aſide. 
«© And finally, that neither victuallers nor vint- 
&« ners ſhould ſuffer cards, dice, tables, or other 
% unlawful games in their houſes, under penalty 
of loſing their licence.” f | 


This year his majeſty was entertained: by the 
gentlemen of the four inns of court with a maſque, 
which coſt them upwards of twenty thouſand 
pounds. The proceſſion began at Ely houſe in 


their majeſties to dine at 


* 


Holbourn, and proceeded under the royal in- 
ſpection to Whitehall, where their majeſties 
viewed them with great pleaſure from a win- 
dow of the banqueting-houſe. This maſque 
for curioſity of fancy, excellence in the perform- 
ance, and dazzling ſplendor, exceeded every thing 
of the kind ever exhibited in England. Her 
majeſty was ſo particularly delighted with this 
pompous pageantry, that ſhe expreſſed a 
deſire to have it repeated: which Ralph Fr - 
man, the mayor, receiving intimation of, invited 
— t-taylors- hall; 
they accepting the offer, his lordſhip entertained 
them with the greateſt magnificence, and cauſed 


the abovementioned maſquerade to be performed 


in all its parts, with the ſame dexterity, ſplen- 
— and applauſe as it had been done at White- 
all. | 
In the year 1634 his majeſty greatly offended 
the citizensof London by ifluing a writ for levying 
ſhip- money without the aſſent of parliament to- 
wards fitting out a formidable fleet. In conſe- 


| quence of which a common-council was called, 
| who reſolved to addreſs his majeſty for relief 


againſt that illegal and exorbitant demand, in the 


following form: „whereas your majeſty, by writ, 


— äZ— 7ðnlͥ—— — ZZZ: 
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| © bearing teſte the twentieth of October laſt, 


* commanded your petitioners, at their charge, 
* to provide ſeven ſhips of war, furniſhed with 
men, victual, and all warlike proviſions, to be 
e at Portſmouth by the firſt of March next, and 


| © to continue from thence by the ſpace of twenty- 
| © ſix weeks in your majeſty's ſervice, upon de- 


e fence of the ſeas, and other cauſes in the ſaid 
<« writ contained; your petitioners do, in all ſub- 
« miſſive humbleneſs, and with acknowledgement 
of your ſacred majeſty's many favours unto 
your ſaid city, inform your majeſty, that they 
<« conceive, that by ancient privileges, grants and 
«© acts of parliament, (which they are ready hum- 
e bly to ſhew forth) they are exempt and are to 
<< be freed from the charge. And do moſt hum- 
te bly pray, that your majeſty will be graciouſly 
C pleaſed, that the petitioners, with your princely 
« grace and favour, may enjoy the ſaid privile- 
ges and exemptions, and be freed from pro- 
<« viding of the ſaid ſhips and proviſions.” This 
had ſo contrary an effect to what the citizens ex- 
pected, that his majeſty extended the ſhip money 
over the whole kingdom, which at firſt was im- 
poſed on maritime towns only. | 

This year the clergy petitioned his majeſty for 
an increaſe of their tithes ; alledging, that by the 
colluſion between landlord and tenant, the decree 
for tythes was greatly evaded; and that, in their 
preſent condition, they were not able to contend 


with their pariſhioners. His majeſty ſo far con. 


deſcended to give them redreſs, that he appoi 


a commiſſion to enquire into the alledged grieve 


ances: during which time the citizens oppoſ 

their proceedings ſo warmly by petitions to the 
king and council, that the deciſion of the point 
in queſtion was entirely left to his mazeſty's deter- 
mination z who was unwilling to paſs an award in 
a matter ſo unpopular at a time when the nation 


was-in the greateſt ferment. And they the matte? 


dropped. CHAP, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Hackney coaches firſt $7 
King Charles's firft charter to the citizens. 


Ulfter. The citizens raiſe 1200 men to fight againſt the Scots. Order of privy-counct 


ly in the NRreets. Return of the plague. Proſecutions for as fre 
He 


Pay dear for it by being condemned to for feit 


or 


@ double watch, and for aſſembling the train bands. Several aldermen committed to priſon. 


Proſecution ordered againſt the Lord-mayor and ſheriffs with reſpect to ſhip-money. 


The 


king's ſecond charter confirming © the rights of package, portage and ſcavage. The Scots 


take poſſeſſion of the town of Newcaſtle. Their letter to the Lord- 
tion for aboliſhing ep1ſcopacy. 'The king applies to the city 
pounds, Petition to parhament againſt the earl of Strafford. 


Fe city peti- 
for a loan of one hundred thouſand 
he Spaniſh ambaſſador”s 


houſe attacked by the city apprentices. Another petition againſt the earl of Strafford. Diſ- 
pute concerning election of ſherifſs. Loan of fifty thouſand pounds to the parhament. 


N the year 1635 the number of hackney 
coaches having greatly encreaſed, they plied 
in the- ſtreets in the ſame manner they do at 

this time. But y=_ inconveniences being found 
by their obſtructing the common paſſages, and 
rendering the ſtreets dangerous to his majeſty and 
the nobility, a proclamation was iſſued, on the 
nineteenth of January, ſtrictly commanding, 
« that after the 24th of June next enſuing, no 
% hackney coach ſhould be uſed in the city of 
London, nor ſuburbs thereof, other than by 
« carrying of people too and from their habita- 
« tions in the country, and that no perſon ſhould 
© make uſe of a coach in this city, except ſuch 
1 2 as were capable of keeping four able 
s horſes fit for his majeſty*'s ſervice; which were 
„ to be ready when called for, under a ſevere 
« penalty.” | 


| 


About this time London was again viſited with | 


the plague, which raged ſo violently, that, within 
the year it took off ten thouſand four hundred 


citizens; on which account the fairs of St. Bar- 


tholomew and Southwark were ſuppreſſed. 

The citizens were afflicted with a ſtill greater 
plague than this: for the miniſtry were determin- 
ed, at all events, to ſupport the authority of the 
king and council, by raiſing money without con- 
ſent of parliament; nor indeed-did they want men 
in power to countenance their arbitrary proceed- 
ings : for Sir Edward Bromfield, Lord-mayor of 
London, committed Mr. Richard Chambers, a 
merchant, to priſon, for peremptorily refuſing 
3 pay ſhip· money. This gentleman brought an 

ion 
but Sir Robert Berkley, one of the juſtices of the 
King's- bench, ſoon quaſhed the cauſe by declar- 
ing in court, “that there was a rule of law, and 
- another of government ; and that many things 

* that could not be done by the rule of law, might 
* be done by thatof government.” | 

This, however, did not deter the citizens from 
their reſolution not to pay ſhip-money. Another 
order was ſoon after ſent by the privy-council, 
requiring their ſubmiſſion to the authority of the 
king and council; but this they rejected with 
19 | * 


ainſt Sir Edward for falſe impriſonment; 


„ his majeſty's name, and 


ſuch reſolution, that it produced the following 
letter to the Lord-mayot and aldermen: We 
„% have received, ſome of you the alder- 
* men, a denial, in the name of the city, to our 
te late letter for the ſetting forth of ſhipping for 

<« the preſent and neceſſary defence of the king- 


« dom; and the excuſes that are made on the 


<« like occaſions, we cannot impute truly to any 
thing but want of duty. e do therefore, in 
his command- 
“ ment, require you to ſee the directions of our 
<« ſaid letter performed, upon your allegiance, . 
and as you will anſwer the contrary at your 
„ perils. And ſo, &e,” 65 Fox 

The citizens then petitioned the council for an 
abatement of the number of ſhips rated on the 
city ; but this was abſolutely rejected. And in 
order to perplex the Londoners ſtill more, the 
privy-council ſent an arbitrary letter, in the king's 
name, commanding the Lord-mayor and alder- 
men to ſhut up all ſhops in Goldſmith's-row, 
Cheapſide and Lombard-ſtreet that were not oc- 


cupied by goldſmiths; which order was ſoon af- 


ter enforced by a decree of the court of ſtar- 
chamber. However, the citizens paid no regard 
either to this order or a future letter, which was 
ſent by the privy-council to the Lord-mayor and 
aldermen, commanding them to inform their de- 
puties of thoſe wards in which Cheapſide and 
Lombatd-ſtreet, are ſituated, that if they did 
not forthwith put their former directions in that 
particular in execution, they would then give 
ſuch further orders, as ſhould teach them to know, 
that the commands of that board ought not to 
be ſlighted. Ini 
Notwithſtanding this contention between the 
city and court, yet the former prevailed on his 
majeſty to grant them a more extenſive charter 
than they had ever received from any other kings. 
By which his majeſty confirmed all their former 
letters patent, the garbling of tobacco only ex- 
cepted. And after reciting the charter granted 


by king Henry VI. and making all other charters 
of the ſaid king void, his majeſty grants as fol- 
lows * as | is dab 


That 
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« That the mayor, recorder, and aldermen, 
e belonging to the city of London, be juſtices of 
© the peace; with power to commit thoſe to the 
« priſon of Newgate, & c. who ſhall refuſe to 
« find ſecurities for the preſervation of the peace; 
* and to do and to execute all ſuch things, which 
&« juſtices and keepers of the peace in any county 
« of England do, or are wont to do. That four 
© of the ſaid juſtices, the mayor or recorder al- 
« ways to be one, may hold a ſeſſions, to enquire 
e into weights and meaſures, and ſelling victuals 
« contraty to the ſtatutes, &c. And to receive 
and inſpect into indictments taken before them, 
* ro make and continue proceſs, and puniſh of- 
© fenders, according to the laws of the kingdom, 
*< and cuſtom of the city: and to execute the 
« Jaws as fully and largely, as any other juſtices 
« of the peace in any other county. And or- 
« dains, that the ſheriffs, &c. ſhall attend, aid, 
and aſſiſt the ſaid juſtices, when deſired. He 
« alſo grants them the forfeiture of recogni- 
*. zances," particularly thoſe relating to baſtard 
© children, inmates, and alehouſes: with recog- 
« nizances for appearances at the ſeſſions of goal 
«. delivery. He likewiſe grants them all fines, 
© amerciaments, &c. impoſed by the conſervator 
« of the river Thames, and by the commiſſioners 
4 of ſewers. And he grants Moorhelds and 
« Weſt-ſmithfield, with liberty to hold fairs and 
© markets in the ſaid fields, with all tolls, profits, 
e &c. thereunto belonging. To which grant is 
4 added this particular clauſe : We, our heirs or 
« ſucceſſors, will not erect or cauſe to be erected, 


<* nor will permit or give leave to any perſon. or- || 


« perſons to erect and builg a new one, or any 
© meſſuages, houſes, ſtructures, edifices in or 
« upon the ſaid field called Inner Moor, or the 
« field called Outward Moor, or the ſaid field 
& called Weſt-ſmithfield ; but that the ſaid ſepa- 
< rate fields and places be reſerved, diſpoſed and 
cc continued to ſuch like common and public uſes, 
<« as the ſame fields heretofore and now are uſed, 
<« diſpoſed or converted to, (ſaving nevertheleſs 
4% and always reſerving to us, our heirs and ſuc- 
« Ceſſors, all ſtreets, lanes and alleys, and now 
« waſte and void ground and places, as they are 
« now within the city and liberties of the ſame) 
© to hold and enjoy the ſaid meſſuages, houſes, 


« edifices, court-yards and all and ſingular the 


« premiſes granted or confirmed, or mentioned 
© to be granted and confirmed, with all their 
e appurtenances, (except before N to 
* the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens 
« of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors for ever; 


« to hold in fee and common burgage, and not 
« in capite, or by knights ſervice. He fur- || 


<« ther grants the garbling of all ſpices and mer- 
« chandize, and other things, which ought to 
<« be garbled ; (except only tobacco) with power 


« to take fees for the ſame: and alſo the office. 


&« of gauging wines, oils, and other merchan- 
« dizes and things gaugable, with all and ſin- 
&« oular fees, profits and emoluments, appertain- 


ing to the ſaid office: and to keep the great 
« balance or weight, within London, and all 


% weights whatſoever of all ſorts of wares, mer- 
4 chandizes, and things within the ſaid city. And 
« he conſtituted the Lord-mayor, commonalty, 
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the ſaid city, for the time being, in common- 
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And alſo we, ſor us, our heirs and ſucceſ- 
ſors, do grant to the ſaid mayor and common- 
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to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citi- 
- zens of the city of London, and their ſuceeſſors, 


niſterz to demand, take, and keep, for the uſe 


ſtrictly appoint, command, and charge all per- 
ſons, that neither 


and citizens of London, and their ſucc 
keepers of the great ſtandard, balance and 
weight, and all weights whatſoever; with power 
to take fees, &c. appertaining to the ſaid office, 
And then he proceeds in theſe words: Alſo we 
will, and for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do 
erect and create in and through the ſaid city, 
and liberties thereof, and in and through our 
borough and town of Sura ark, in our county 
of Surry, a certain office called outreper, or 
common cryer, to and for the ſelling of houſ- 
hold ſtuff, apparel, leaſes of houſes, jewels, 

, Chattels, and other things, of all per. 
ons who ſhall be willing that the ſaid officers 
ſhall make ſale of the fame things by public 
E open claim, commonly called outcry, add 
ale in common and open place or places in the 
ſaid city, and the liberties of the ſame, and 
for the town and borough of Southwark afore- 
faid : and the ſame office, for the conſideration 
aforeſaid, we, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, 
do give and grant to the ſaid mayor, commo- 
nalty, and citizens, of the city of London, 
and their ſucceſſors for ever, to have and exer- 
ciſe the ſame office, by them or their.deputy, 
officer or miniſter, officers, deputies, and mi- 
niſters, being firſt allowed or admitted thereto 
by the mayor and commonalty, and citizens of 


cil of the ſaid city aſſembled, or the major part 
of them: and that it ſhall and may be lawful 


and their deputy or deputies, officers or mi- 


of the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citi- 
zens, aforeſaid, the wares and fees expreſſed in 
a certain ſchedule hereunto annexed. And we 
will, and, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do 


| they nor any of them pre- 

ſume to ſell any goods, chattels, houſhold-ſtuff, 
apparel, jewels, and other things in public 
claim, called outcry in the city aforeſaid, or the 
liberties of the ſame, or in the borough and 
town of Southwark, under pain of our royal 
diſpleaſure. | vs 1 
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alty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and theit 
ſucceſſors, and by theſe preſents do declare, 
that the relics and widows of. freemen of the 
ſaid city, uſing manual arts and occupations, fo 
long as they Rilecntiode widows, and remain 
in . ſame city from time to time, and at all 
times hereafter, may and be licenſed to uſe and 
execute, and exerciſe the ſame arts and manual 
occupations in the ſaid city, although they were 
not educated by the ſpace of ſeven years as ap- 
prentices, notwithſtanding the ſtatute made and 
publiſhed in parliament of lady Elizabeth, late 
queen of England, in the 5th year of her reign; 
or any other ſtatute or ordinance to the contrary 
notwithſtanding. And further, that no market 
| ſhall henceforth be granted, erected, or per- 
mitted, . by us, our heirs, and ſucceſſors, with- 
in ſeven miles in compaſs of the ſaid city. 
And that whenſoever, and as often as _ 
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ſhall happen 7 iſſues to be taken of or upon | 


the cuſtom of t | 
in pleading (although they themſelves be par- 
ties) or if any thing ſhall be moved or happen 
in pleading, act, or queſtion, touching the 
cuſtoms aforeſaid, before us, our heirs or ſuc- 
ceſſors or juſtices for holding pleas before us, 


: 


| 
| 
| 


our juſtices of the common bench, treaſurer | 
and barons of -the exchequer, or any other ju- | 


ſtices of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, which 
ſhall exact or require inquiſition, ſearch, or 
trial, the mayor and aldermen of the ſaid city 
for the time, may record, teſtify, and declare, 
by word of mouth, by the recorder of the ſaid 
city for the time being, thoſe cuſtoms ; and 
that by ſuch record, teſtimony, and declaration, 
without takirig any jury thereu 
any further proceſs, they may ſpeedily procee 

to the caption or determination of the plea, 
deed, or cauſe of buſineſs. We have given 
alſo and granted, and by theſe preſents, for us, 


the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, 
and their ſucceſſors, treaſures found in the ſame 
city, or liberty of the ſame; and alſo waived 


n, or AE | 
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« perſons to merchandize and traffic, or have 


e ſaid city between any parties © commerce as merchants to foreign parts, unleſs 


* ſuch perſons firſt become freemen of the ſaid 
city, and bring a teſtimonial from the cham- 
* berlain, or under-chamberlain of the ſaid city 
“for the time being, that they are admitted into 
<« the liberty of the ſaid city. 

% And that no merchant, being a freeman of 
* the faid city, ſhall take any apprentice to ſerve 
* him in ſuch like merchandizes within the city 
« aforeſaid, liberties or ſuburbs of the ſame, or 
* within ten miles of the ſame city, for leſs than 
<* ſeven years, to be bound and enrolled according 
*© to the cuſtom of the ſaid city, and not otherwiſe. 
And we ordain and conſtitute, that there ſhall 
& be a certain office of the clerk of the court of 
* Requeſts, to be named and appointed by the 
* mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the 
* ſaid city, aſſembled in common-council of the 


| ©* ſame city, or the greater part of them. And 
| © that there ſhall be a beadle of the court of Re- 


or ſtrayed goods and chattels of all felons | 


and fugitives, for felonies committed by them 
in the ſaid city, or the liberties of the ſame, 
judged or to-be adjudged before us, our heirs 
or ſucceſſors, or any of our juſtices. We have 
granted alſo, that the mayor of the ſaid city, 
and their ſucceflors, for the time being, may 
name to the chancellor of England for the time 
being, two of the aldermen of the ſaid city, 
of which one, at the nomination of the ſaid 
mayor, ſhall be one of the keepers of the peace 
in the county of Middleſex, and the other in 
the county of Surry, who ſhall be inſerted with 
others into all commiſſions henceforth to be made 
for the conſervation of the peace, in the coun- 
ties aforeſaid; and may: henceforth do, con- 
cern, and execute thoſe things which are to be 
done by the keepers of peace of the counties 
aforeſaid, according to the force and effect of 
the commiſſions directed or to be directed to 
them and others. And we will, appoint, or- 
dain, and declare, for us, our heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, that all they who are, or hereafter ſhall 
be ſons of freemen of the city, or who are, or 


hereafter ſhall be apprentices or ſervants of | 
freemen of our ſaid city, and-now do, or here- | 


after ſhall reſide or inhabit in the ſame city, or 
the liberties of the ſame, or within ten miles 
diſtant from any part of the ſame, and do or 
ſhall uſe merchandizes ; and who do or ſhall 
refuſe or delay to become freemen of the ſaid 
city, ſhall not be permitted at any time hence- 
forth, by themſelves or by others, directly or 
indirectly, to tranſport any goods, wares, or 
merchandizes, by way of - merchandizing, in 
any way, from the port of our ſaid city of 
London, to ports foreign or beyond the ſeas ; 


and we do firmly command the governors, 


aſſiſtants, and merchant adventurers of Eng- 
land, &c. and other focieties of merchants, 
trading or merchandizing into foreign parts be- 
yond the ſeas; that they, or any of them, ad- 
mit, licence or permit any ſuch like perſon or 


lj 


our heirs and ſucceſſors, do give and grant to || queſts, to be named and appointed by the ſaid 


mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the 
* faid city, afſembled in common-council, to 
* ſummon, ſerve, and execute warrants, precepts, 
* and proceſs of the ſaid court; and to receive 
* for his labour in the ſaid office the wages and 
* fees expreſſed in a certain ſchedule hereunto 
© -annexed. And whereas divers burglaries, felo- 
© nies, robberies, clandeſtine ſtealings, and thefts 
of goods, jewels, apparel, and houſhold ſtuff, 
and other things, are daily committed within 
* our city of London, and liberties of the ſame, 
* to the grievous damage of ſome of our ſub- 
jects inhabiting there, or in the parts adjoining; 
We, for the better diſcovery of ſuch like 0 - 
** fenders, and of things ſo loſt, will, and for us, 
* our heirs and ſucceſſors, by theſe preſents, do 
© ordain, grant, and conſtitute, that from hence- 
forth for ever, within the ſaid city of London, 
and the liberties of the ſame, there be and. 
* ſhall be a certain office of regiſter of all, and 
* for ſales and pawns made or to be made to re- 
* tailing brokers within the ſaid city and liberties 
** of the ſame; and for any -_ Jewels, appa- 
rel, houſhold-ſtuff, and other things ſo to be 
** ſold or pawned by any perſons: And that it 
may be lawful for the ſaid mayor, and citizens 
* of the ſaid city, to demand, take, or have the 
** wages and fees expreſſed in a certain ſchedule 
annexed to theſe - preſents, And further, we 
do grant, that it may and ſhall be lawful to the 
citizens of the ſame city, to expoſe and hang 

in and over the ſtreets and ways, and alleys o 

** the ſaid city, and ſuburbs of the ſame, figs 

and poſts of ſigns affixed to their houſes and 
© ſhops, for the better finding out ſuch citizens 
** dwellings, ſhops, arts, or occupations, with- 
out impediment, moleſtation, or interruption 
* of us, our heirs, or ſucceſſors. We do grant 


| © and confirm to the mayor and commonalty, 


* and citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſ- 
* ſors, the cuſtody, ordering, and government 
of the hoſpital called Bethlehem; and all ma- 
% nors, lands, tenements, poſſeſſions, and rever- 
*© ſions whatſoever and whereſoever lying and be- 
ing, belonging and appertaining to the ſame 
e houſe and hoſpital called Bethlehem. And do 

« make 
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make, ordain, and conſtitute by theſe preſents, | 


*« thuſe the mayor and commonalty, and citizens | 


* of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, maſters, 
„% keepers, and governors of the ſaid houſe and 
e hoſpital called Bethlehem, and of the ſaid ma- 
“ nors, lands, tenements, and other the premiſes 
« belonging to the ſame houſe and hoſpital called 
„ gBethlehem; to have, hold, and enjoy the ſaid 
« cuſtody, ordering and 2 of the ſaid 
© houſe and hoſpital called Bethlehem, and of the 
« ſaid manors, lands, tenements, poſſeſſions, re- 
„ yenues, and hereditaments, belonging to the 
% {ame houſe and hoſpital called Bethlehem, to the 


. « ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the 


<« ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors for ever; to the 
„ ſame uſes, intents and purpoſes, as in the let- 
<« ters patent of lord Henry the VIIIth are or- 
4 dained and appointed: Willing moreover, and 
4 for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, we do declare 
C and ordain, that the ſaid houſe or hoſpital of 
« Bethlehem, or the manors, lands, tenements, 
1 poſſeſſions, revenues, and hereditaments belong- 
* ing or appertaining to the ſame houſe or any 
e part thereof, be not delivered, converted, or 
« diſpoſed to any other uſe than to the charitable 
« works now uſed and applied in the ſame hoſ- 
« pital. 
« And further we will, and command the ſame 
“ mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the 
« ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, that they do not 
« deliver or grant the ſaid manors, lands, tene- 
* ments, poſſeſſions, and revenues, belonging to 
« the ſame houſe or hoſpital, or any part ot them, 
« for any term or terms of years, exceeding the 
« number of 21 years; to commence from the 
« time of the making of ſuch like grant or leaſe 
« in poſſeſſion, and not in reverſion, reſerving 
« half of the yearly value at leaſt of ſuch 
* manors, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
*« ſoleaſed and granted, yearly to be paid during 
<« the ſaid term, to the ſaid mayor and common- 
« alty, and their fucceſſors, to the uſes, intents, 
e and purpoſes above mentioned. And more- 
© Over we grant and give ſpecial licence, that it 
«<< ſhall and may be lawful to the ſaid mayor and 
e commonalty, and citizens of London, and their 
« ſucceſſors, to purchaſe and receive, and hold 
* to them and their ſucceſſors, of any perſon or 
« perſons whatſoever, five acres of land, ſituate, 
<« lying, and being in the pariſh of St. Giles's in 
« the Fields, in.the county of Middleſex, now or 
« late in the tenure or occupation of Margaret 
« Pennell, or her aſſigns ; although the ſame five 
cc acres, or any part of them, be held of us in 
„ capite by knights ſervice; to have to the ſame 
* mayor and commonalty, and citizens, of the 
« ſame city, and their ſucceſſors for ever. And 
« we declare it to be our royal pleaſure, by theſe 
i preſents, that the ſaid mayor and commonalty, 


« and citizens, or their ſucceſſors, . or any other 


<« perſon or perſons by the aſſent and conſent of 
« the ſame mayor and commonalty, and citizens, 
« ſhall build and erect, without the royal licence 
« of us, our heirs, or ſucceſſors, in that behalf 
« firſt had and obtained, any houſes, edifices, or 
tc ſtructures upon the premiſes, or any parcel 
« thereof. In witneſs whereof, we have made 


<« theſe our letters patents; witneſs myſelf at 
+ Weſtminſter, the eighteenth day of October, 
in the fourteenth year of our reign.” 


A ſchedule of the fees taken by the common crier, 


a » & 
For ſelling all goods, in every ſhilling — 6 64 
For writing and keeping the books, in every pound 0 1 
To the cryer for crying the goods —— w-— 19 
Fees taken by the regiſter for brokers. 
\ 


For the bond to be entered into by every broker, brog- 
ger and huckſter, to the chamber Ge — 0 o8 
For every bargain, contract, pawn, for or upon which 
there thall be lent or given 15. or above and under 5, 0 of 
For every the like, for which ſhall be lent 5. or more, 
and under 20s, — —— o ok 
For every the like, on which ſhall be lent 207. or more 
and under 407. — 0 1 


For every the like, on which ſhall be lent 469% or more © 2 
Fees taken by the Court of Conſcience. 


For every plaint — — 0 2 
Fer every appearance — — 0 2 
For every order — — o 4 
For every remittance to the common law — ou 0 

For every precept or warrant to commit to priſon © 6 
For every ſearch — — oO 2 
For every ſatis faction acknowledged on an order o 6 


For warning every perſon within the liberties -— o 
For warning every perſon without the liberties — o 
For ſerving every precept or warrant — O 4 


The granting of this charter muſt not be look- 
ed on as a free gift from the king ; for the citi- 
zens paid very conſiderable ſums to obtain this 
confirmation of their ancient rights and privi- 
leges z and fo ſoon after, as 

In the year 1639 the miniſtry, in an illegal, 
arbitrary, and unjuſt manner, commenced a ſuit 
in the court of ſtar- chamber, againſt the Lord- 
mayor, and citizens, together with the governor 
and aſſiſtants of the new plantation in the pro- 
vince of Ulſter in Ireland, in order to deprive 
them of the improvements they had made, at a 
very conſiderable expence, in that province; 
when after a hearing of ſeventeen - days, they 
were, by a decree of that court, condemned to 
loſe all their lands and poſſeſſions which had been 
granted to them by king James I. in that king- 
dom. Not ſatisfied with this, they at the ſame 
time amerced the citizens in a fine of fifty thou- 
ſand pounds ; but the parliament thinking it high 
time to ſtop ſuch arbitrary proceedings, came to 
ſuch reſolutions as deterred the king — execut- 
ing the ſaid decree with reſpect to the fine : he 
moreover declared the decree againſt the Iriſh 
eſtate unlawful, and confirmed the grant of the 

rovince of Ulſter made to them by the late 

ing. ; 

The citizens, knowing this lenity aroſe from 
the power of parliament and not the inclination 
of the king, gave him afterwards reaſon to re- 
pent of ſuch illegal meaſures by joining the par- 
liament, whom they looked on as their protectors 
and guardians. | 

In the year 1640, an army being immediately 
wanted to march againſt the Scots, the privy- 
council called on the city to ſend twelve hundred 

men 
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men to join that expedition, Which were accord 
ingly raiſed, and ſhipped” ar Blackwall, though 
not with6ut ſome oppoſition from the rabble. | 
The populace in general were ſo enraged at the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, whom they looked on 
as à principal leader in all miniſterial oppreſſions, | 
that, in conſequence of a paper ſtuck up in the 
Royal Exchange, they aſſembled to the number 
of five hundred, and marched in the night to the 
alace at Lambeth with an intent to deſtroy him 
and the building : but the biſhop ping apprized | 
of their coming, was ſo guarded that he fruſtrat- 
ed all their attempts, and obliged them to retire 
without accompliſhing the purpoſes they in- 
tended. 3 , 
The court being greatly alarmed at this, the 


privy council ſent an order to the d mayor 
to provide a double watch, and to oblige every 


houſekeeper to keep his apprentices and ſervants 
quiet and peaceableQ. AF RY 


Notwithſtanding the Lord-mayor ſtrictly obey-' 


were the Citizens againſt the court and miniſtry | 
for their deſpotic government, that. Ml. ſtuck. 


up papers in various parts of the city} exciting 


» 


the people to a general inſurfeckion. This occa- 
fioried another order from the privy: council to 
command the Lord- mayor to draw forth the city 
trained bands, the more effectually to ſuppreſs 
all diſorderly and riotous meetings. | 
The king at this time committed ſeveral alder- 
men to priſon for refuling to. give in the names 
of the moſt ſubſtantial houſekeepers within their 
juriſdiction: this was done the more ſtrongly to 
enforce them to advance ſuch ſums as he ſhould 
think proper without power of parliament ; and 
to aſſeſs on them all the ſum of two hundred 
thouſand pounds. To effect which the attorney- 
general was ordered to proceed againſt them in 
the ſtar· chamber. This flame was till farther 
increaſed by another order of the privy council, 
to proſecute the Lord- mayor and the ſheriffs of 
London and Middleſex for their contempt and 
default in the proſecution of the writ. for ſhip- | 
money. 3» e 1 _ 
| Notwithſtanding theſe various perſecutions, it 
did not in the leaſt affect the firmneſs; of theſe 
magiſtrates, who, to ſhew.his majeſty. that their 
conduct was not directed in contempt'to him, but 
in oppoſition to, his evil*covnſellors,” immediately 
rang, ray with his majeſty's command in furniſh+ | 
ing him with four hundred able bodied men well | 
accoutred, and conducted to march and join his 
army againſt the Scots, on à promiſe of being 
. the expence : out of his majeſtys exche- | 
e, 2 : 5: 29 10 gin hoxiob 9% 0 f | en] | 
The eitizens, after this, advanced the King a 
conſiderable ſum of money in confideration of 
bis ranting them another charter: by which, af- 


| 
» 9 | 
ter firſt reciting cheir former privileges of package, 


ſurvey, or: ſcayage of all goods, and of baillage, 
B his majeſty,. in conſideration of four —— 
„ two hundred pounds, confirms the ſaid offices, 
.; and created, ordained, and conſtituted an of- 
1 lice or officer of package of all ſorts of goods 
„ and merchandize whatſoever, and an office of | 
. carriage and portage of all wools, &c. and mer- | 
-. Chandize whatſoever : and did ratify and con | 
20 | 4 188 d 


— — , CNS 


| Aquavitz the hogſhedde 
| Bacon, the C.'weight, qt. 1121b, 
| Balks' e the C. qt. ditto 


Barley, the > wage t. ei ht buſhels A 


« firm the fees ſet down in the tables hereunto 
„ annexed, due to the ſaid office. And his ma- 
« jeſty did alſo give and grant the ſaid offices of 
e ſcavage, or ſurveying, baillage, package, car- 
« riage, and portage, and their lawful fees, ro 
the Lord-mayor and citizens of London, to be 
« exerciſed and occupied by ſufficient miniſters or 
« deputies,” with this particular clauſe, © That 


or perſons whatſoever, ſhall preſume to interm 
or intrude him or themſelves to carry or la 
any of the ſaid goods or merchandizes, from 


no other porter or carrier, or any other termi 


% any wharf or ſhore within the limits aforeſaid, 


into any ſhip or veſſel; or to unlade an 


| 4 gbods or merchandizes from any veſſel upol 


1 any wharf, ſhore, or lane, within the limit 
&« aforeſaid; without the ſpecial appointment 


00 or licence of the ſaid mayor and commonalty, 


« and citizens of the city afbreſaid, or of their 


| 60 officers or deputies for that purpoſe firſt had 
and obtained“ And concludes with giving 
ed theſe orders, yet ſo turbulent and enraged h 


power and authority to the ſaid mayor and 
proper officers in the foteſaid employments, “ to 
* give and adMiniſter the oath upon che, holy 
<< eyangeliſts, from time to time, to all ſuch per- 
& ſons ſuſpected or to be ſuſpected of withuraw- 
« ings, concealments, colourings, frauds, covins. 
And that it ſhall and may be lawful to the fail 
© mayor, his miniſter, and deputy, or officer for 
e the time being, by all lawful ways and means 
« to compel all ſuch perſons ſuſpected, or to be 
« ſyſpetted, as ſhall refuſe or deny, to take the 
* ſaid oath, to take the ſame oath.” Which char 
ter is dated the fifth day of September, in the 
ſixteenth year of his reign. ee 


— 


The SCAVAGE Table of rates inwards. 


A LLUM, the C. weight, qt. 1121b. 
Amotto, the C. qt. five ſcore © 
pplès and pears, the little barrel 


Argol, white or red, the C. weight qt. 1ialb. 1 
Babies heads, the dozen eee, 
nne, the dozen knots 
Great, the C. qt. fix ſcore 
(small, the C. qt. ditto 
Barlings, the C. qt. difto © * 


Barilla or ſattora, the barrel, qt. C. weight va. git 
Baſket-rods, the dozen bundles 
Baſt-rbpes, the C. weight qt. 1121b. r 
Battery baſhe ows, or kettles, the C. weight qt. 1121b 
Beef, the barrel e | 
Bell-metal, the C. weight, qt. 112lb. 
Beans, the quarter 9 1 
Blacking or lamb- black, the C. weight, qt. 1121b. 
Bottles of all forts, the dozen 
2 Barrel boards, the thouſand _ 
Boards 3 Clapboards, the C. qt. fix ſcore *' 
(Pipe: boards, the C. qt. fix ſcore. 
arrow, the ſingle piece not above 15 


. 
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Borattos or 5 Hows 4 2 
Bembaſins ] Broad, the ſingle piece not above 1 
yards. . | 
Books unbound the baſket or maund '' ) 5 0 ; 
Bow ſtaves, the C. qt. fix ſcirrese 4% 0 3 


Braſs and irons, lavercocks, chafing diſhes, and all o- 
ther braſs or latten wrought, the C. ꝗt. five ſcore o 

Brimſtone, the C. weight 1121b. - e 

Briſtles, the dozen pound 060 


Mm m Buck rams 


2. 
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of Germany, the dozen pieces © 

Buekrams } Of France t 8 dozen pieces | 

Narrow, the ſingle piece not above 
15 yards ; 

Moccadoes J Broad, the ſingle piece not above 


| 15 yards 
Byll-ryſhes, the load 
Burs for mill-ſtones, the C. qt. five ſcore 
Butter, the C. weight qt. 11 zlb. 
Cable ropes for cordage, the C. weight qt. 1121b, 
1 Great, the piece 
Cabinets Small, the —— | 
Caddas, or crewel ribbons, the dozen pieces, qt. each 


Buffins, Liles 


and 


O 


000009090 


2 36 yards o 
Candle-wick, the C. weight qt. 1121b, © 
Candles of tallow, the dozen pound © 
Capers, the C. pound qt. five {core ©. 
Capravans, the C. qt. fix ſcore o 
Playing cards, the ſmall groſs qt. 12 dozen 
Cards pair Pp 
(Wool cards, the dozen pair © 
| Turkey, Perfia, Eaſt India, and Venice, 

Carpets long, the piece 0 
pets Jof the ſame, or like ſorts, ſhort, the piece 0 
Carpets of all other ſorts, the piece © 


10. the dozen 
For looking glaſſes, ungilt, the dozen 
Chamlets mohair, and Turkey grograms, each 15 yds; 
Cheeſe, the C. weight qt. 11alb. 
Chernes, the C. weight qt. 1121b. 
Cloth | French woollen, each 20 yards 
Scarlet, the ot 8 
R Silveſter, or Cam a, t£ b 
Cochineal | Of all other 2 Ib, 
Combs of box, or light wood, the proſs qt. 12 dozen 
Copper bricks or plates, round or ſquare, the C. wt. 
Copperas, the C. weight qt. 112Ib. 
Corral, rough or poliſhed, the maſt, qt. 221b 
Cork, the C. weight qt. 1121. 
Cork, the dozen pieces, for ſhoemakers 
Deal boards of all forts, the C. qt fix ſcore 
Dogs of earth, the ſmall groſs, qt. 12 dozen 
Durance of 1 With thread each 15 yards 
Duretty With filk, each 15 yards 
Amber-greaſe, the ounce 
Alloficratina, the pound 
Barley hulled, the C. qt. 1121b. 
{| Carway and comin-ſced, the C weight 
China roots, the C. qt. five ſcore 
Civit, the ounce 
Gum Armoniac, the C. 
Muſk, the ounce 
| Muſk-cods, the dozen 


For looking glaſſes, gilt, from No. 3. to No. 
Caſes 


Drugs. 


Saunders, white or red, the C. qt. five ſcore 
Treacle, common, the C. qt. five ſcore 
: L Turpentine, common, the C. wt. qt. 1121b, 
Feathers for beds, the C. weight qt. 1121b. 
- Cod-fiſh, the C. qt. fix ſcore 
Cole fiſh, the C. qt. fix ſcore 
Eels, the barrel 
Eels quick, the ſhip lading 
| — os or 2 the laſt 
ings, the C. qt. fix ſcore 

Fils Lab Ech, the d. qt. ditta 
Croplings, the C. ditto 
Titlings, the C. ditto 
— —4 

turgeon, the keg 
[ Salmen, the bar 
Flax, the C. weight, qt. 1121b. 
Flax undreſf, the C. weight, qt. 1121b 
Flax dreſt or wrought, the C. weight, qt. 1121b, 
Frankincenſe, the C. qt. 1121b. 


| Barmillions, the piece, or two half pieces, 
Fuſtians ? 


© 00000000000000 


qt. 15 yards each half piece 
Naple fuſtians, tripe, or velvet, the piece, 
t. 15 yards. 
Bever ſkins, the piece 
Bever-bellies, or wombs, the dozen 5 
Budge, tawed or untawed, the C. weight, 


. five ſcore 

| Fox ſkins, the C. qt. five ſcore 
Fonies without tails, the dozen 

Galley diſhes, each 12 dozen 


Furrs 
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Iron wrought, 


Done. lace of thread the dozen yards 


| | The thouſand - 
| Lemons< Juice of Lemons, the pipe 


| Leaves of gold, the C. leaves, qt. five ſcore 
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3 Gals, the C. weight, quantity 1121b. 
1! Glaſs for windows, the cheſt or caſe 


Glaſs, called Venice drinking glaſſes, the dozen 
Half- penny ware, the groſs, qt. 12 dozen 
| Penny ware, the groſs, qt. 12 dozen 
| Of ſteel, ſmall dozen _ 


0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

Glaſſes 1 

I Of ſteel, 1 dozen - o 

Looking- Of cryſtal, ſmall dozen under No. 6, © 

glaſſes | Of cryſtal, middle, the dozen No. 6, 0 

Of cryſtal, the dozen, No. 7, b, 9, 10 © 

| of cryſtal, the dozen, No. 11, 12. I 

Glaſs ſtone plates for ſpectacles, rough, the donen © 
Of 9 No. 6. che 

Glaſs- plates ozen o 

or ſights for Of cryſtal, No. 6. the dozen 0 


looking-glaſſes, J Of cryſtal No. 7, 8, 9, 10, the do- 


unſoiled Zen 
Of eryſtal No. 11, 12, the dozen 
Gloves of 8 = 33 = 2 r 
. f ſcarlet powder, poun 
you for jor Sevil, in berries and grain, of Portu- 
* gal or Rotta, the 
C Almonds, the C. weight, qt. 1121b. 
Anniſeeds, the C. weight, *. 121b, 
Cloves, the C. weight, qt. five ſcore 
| Currants, the C. weight, qt. £121b. 
| Dates, the C. weight, qt. 1121b, 
Figs, the C. weight, 11 alb. 
Fu ſſes of cloves, the C. qt. five ſcore 
Ginger, the C. qt. five ſcore 
Liquoriſh, the C. weight, qt. 1121b 
Mace, the C. pound qt. five ſcore 
Nutmegs ditto 
| Pepper, the C. qt. ditto 
Prunes, the C. weight qt. 112d. 
| Raiſins of the ſun, the C. wt. qt. 1121b. © 
Raiſins great, or malaga, the C. weight, 


0 02 2 


Grocery 


Wranght; the dozen pound 
Incle Roles, the dozen pieces, of 36 yds. each piece 
e C. qt. 1121b, 
Iron —_ the ton 
Iron pots, yn * A 1 
. ven Latta, the C. wt. qt. 11216. 
Latin, yocat 1 Black Lattin the C. wt. 47 talb. 


'Unjvro 


qt. 112lb, '1 
Cinnamon, the C. weight, qt. five ſcore 1 
| Refined, the C. wt. qt. 112 © 

i Candy, brown or white, the C. 
{ — — : o 

Sugar Muſcavadoes and white, the C. 
| weight 0 

| St. Thome and Pennellis, the 
J [ Ce. weight © 
Goats hair the C. Ib. qt. five ſcare © 
Gun powder, the barrel, qt. 1121b o 
Gum Arabiek, the C. weight, qt. 1 1alb. © 
Hawks of all ſorts, the hawk o 
Beaſt or ſtraw hats, the dozen o 
Beaſt ar ſtraw hats, plain, the groſs, qt. 13 

H dozen o 
Wool fells, the dozen o 
Demi - caſtors, the piece © 
Beyer hats, the piece © 

| n for pipes, hogſheads, or bartels, che thou- 
| an O 
| Heath for bruſhes, the C. weight, qt. 1121b: 0 
77 47 ; 0 
* , I Es, ece ' | oO 
Hides Cow hides or borke hides the doae o 
Honey, the barrel ˖ | o 
Horſes _ * each horſe 4 mare © 
| Hops, the C. weight, 112 0 
Indica the C. Ib. qt. 8 2 
Indico duſt, ditto © o 
o 
o 
0 
0 
0 
0 
o 


Silk-bone-lace, the pound, qt. 16 ounces 
Silk lace of all forts, the pound, qt. 16 
ounces. 


ickled Lemons, the pipe 
Linſeed, the quarter 


Lures for hawks, the dozen 
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Bazel leather, the yk ſkins 
Leather 1 


0 
Hangings, gilt, the. 0 
— Dune bee u. o 
the dozen ; b:4., 
WN Catling, the great groſs, qt. rl ſmall F 
0 

0 


s of 
Luteſtrings J Minikins, the groſs, qt. 12 dozen of 
knots . 


Britiſh Cloth, the C. ella, qt. five ſcote 
| Brabant, Emden, Flemiſh, Freeze, Gen- 
tiſh, Holland, y 


ham, Overiſily, 
Rowſe, and Cowheld cloths, or plats, | 
each piece zo ells 


| Cambricks the whole piece, qt. 13 ella 

| Of Holland making the do- 
Damaſk for zen yards © 

tabling Of Slecia making the do- 


zen yards o 
Dams dur to- Si —_ 


elling and nap- the dozen yareh 


kennitg of — making the 


Of Holland mating the do. 
Diaper 5 


tabling 


zen 
of Sola, making the do- 
00“ Holland, maki 
Of Holland, makin 
mw_ whe od ap ) the doxen yards A 
clling 1nd v 508 le, king he. 
= dozen yards o 
Linnens French canvas and line, ell and half quar- 
ter broad, or upwards, the C. ells, 
ꝗt. ſix ſcore O 
| French or Normandy canvas and line, nar- 
row vandales, or vittty canvas, Dutch 
barras and He ſſian canvas, the C. ells. 
qt. ſix ſcore o 
J Gutting and ſpruce canvas drillinges pack, 
duck hinderlands, middle good head- 
lock, Muſcovy linnen, narrow, Ham- 
burgh cloth, 1 and Iriſh, cloth, 
the C. ab J. fix ſcore 
{ Hamburgh and Sileſia cloth, broad, the 
4 C. ells, qt. fix ſcore 
Poldavis, the bolt 
Lawns, the whole piece, qt: 13 elle. 
Callicoe lawns, the piece 
French lawns, the piece 
| * the piece, of all forts, qt. 106 


beach, the C. ells, ꝗt. fix-ſcore 
Straſbourg linen, each 30 ells 
Striped or tufted canvayywith thread; the 
piece, qt 15 yards 
bo K 2 or quilted — with 
s the piece, qt. 1 $ 
birtimws, the C. weight, qt- 3 4 | 
Malt; the quarter 
— tha C. weight, qt. 1121b - 
of velvet or ſatten, the dozen _ . - 
Great, the maſt 
Maſts < Middle, the maſt 
Small, the maſt 
Maps printed, the ream 


Crop madder, and all other bale mddder; 
Madder 


00000 


0.090 


co 


the C. ht, qt- 1121b. o 
Fat madder, che Ci weight, N. 1 alb !“ © 


Mull madder, the C. weight, We 1121b. o 


Meal, the laſt, qt. 12 barrels Oo 


Mocado ends, the dozen pounds © 
1 


Oats; the quarter 
Seville, Majorca, Kinorcs, Provence, Portugal 


Y and fallad oil, the 2 
Oil < Rape and linſeed 3, ten 2 
J Train- oil of Greenland or Newfoundland, as 
ton 
lives, the hopſhead 


Onions The E. bunches 


Seed, the C. 
Oranges, the 1000 weight, Ek n. | 
Orchal, the C. weight; Jt 1131b, 
Packthread, the C. qt. five ſcore 


| Plates { Siogle, white or black, the C. z 


0 
Callicoes or dutties the piece of 
o 


9 


| Rims for eves, the gtoſo, qt, 12 doten 
| Saffron the lb. 


| Safflore, the C. Ib. qt. five ſcorce 
| Salt, the C. weight 


| She - the C. weight, qt. 1 ialb. 


= 


| Silk ſtockings, the pair 


N 


e 0 


„ 


| | Skins < Goat ſkins in the hafr, the dozen 


wm > 


1 Spars rs, the C. 
F Le the ©. qt 


the Marble-ftones, the ton 


| Staves < Barrel ſtaves ditto 


8 IP Long ſteel, wiſp. ſteel, and ſuch like, the 0. 
| 


wm, nw rug OG. 


= 


0000080 0 


1121b. 
Warming pans, the dozen 
per 2 Of all other ſorts, each five ſcore reams 
Peaſe, the quarter 
Pitch and tar, the laſt 


* J ds the C. weight, qt. 
ans 


Double ditto 
Pomegranates, the thouſand 
Pork, the barrel 
Of earth 6r ſtone; covered, the C C. qt. 
Pots {or earth or ſtone, uncovered, the C. caſt, qt. 


a gallon 3 if in one plot or more o 
Quails, the dozen 


Quickſilver, the C. Ib. qt. five ſcore 
CORES qt. five bo 

Rape-ſeed, the quarter 

Roſin, the ton 

Rice, the C. weight, qt. 11 lb. 
Rye, the quarter 


00.00-00--000 


8. — * 


= 
22 
20 
O 
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i ſayes, or Flanders ſerges, the piece 
Hounſcot ſayes, and middle ſayes, the piece o 


"I, the C. weight, qt. 1121Þ. 


o 
ſilk, Granadoes, Naples, Organſine, 
Pole, and Spaniſh Sattin, filk, ſlear filk, 
fine and thrown filk, the 1b, qt. 16 ounces © 
Silk Raw China filk, the Ib, 24 onnces 
” YFerretor F loret filk, flllozel, fleave ſilk, 
— coarſe, the Ib. qt. 14 ounces 
Raw long filk, the 1b. qt. 14 ou 5 
Raw ſhort alk, and raw Morea filk, the Ib. 
qt. 24 ounces 


<P <4 0.0. 


22. 5 


FBoradoes of filk, Catalopha, China, damaſk 


ſilk, chamlet, china, \ $rogram, philloſellas, 
narrow, tabbies of ſilk rowers; taffaty, the 
Sul dozen yards 

Silk ram narrow, ſilk ſay calunaucoes . 

ohallo ellas, broad, the dozen yards 
Silk grograms, broad, caff or damaſk, the 44 
zen yards 
FE S#tims 
Bolonia, Lukes, Jean, — other of like 

| making; the dozen o 
Bridges ſa ketin, China and Tarkey Aris, 


0 


1 


the dozen yards o 
| Sarcenets 
Of Bologna or Ftoretice, the dozen elfs o 
[of China, the dozen — o 
Silk 4 Cyprefs 
wrought Of filk; broad, the donen yards 


of filk, narrow, each 24 yards 
; affaties 
Ell broad, each dozen yardy 
Ching and Levant, each dozen yatds 
Velvets 
China velvet; each ks yards _ 
All other-velvers or pl: each doxeri 


ards 


Cordovant fins, the dozen 


Kid fins of all ſorts, the C. qt. five ſcofe 
| Smalt, the C. Ib. qt. fee fore 
55 ne 
et. fix ſeore - 
ü the laſt 


| Mill- 8 the 8 
Quern-ſtones, the laſt 
| Sword- blades, the dozen 


Pipe or hogſhead faves, the. thouſaud 
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Firkin ditto 


weight, qt. 1121b, | 
Gad the half barrel 
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. 2 
Tobaeco he like, the 


2 
Tow, the C. weight, qt. 1121b. © 
Tiles, vocat. pantiles, or Flanders tiles, the thouſand o 
Wax, the C. weight, qt. 1121b. | 
Wainſcot, the C. qt. five ſcore 
Whale-fins, the dozen 
Wheat, the quarter eight buſhels 
Woa Iſland woad, the ton 


Wood t. 1121b. 


Wool Eſtridge wool, the C. weight, qt. 1 12lb. 
Wire, vocat. Littin wire; and all other wire, the C. wt. 


Wine eager, the ton 


Wines J Muſkadell, and all other wines of the growth 
: I 


Varn 


| 4. d. 

EE R, the ton 8 4 

Canvas, the C. ells, at ſix ſcore o 2 
Coals, the chaldron 0 1 
Broad cloth, the piece Oo 1+ 
Kerſies of all ſorts ditto Q o 
Drapery < Perpetuannoes, ditto o of 
Stuffs, woollen or worſted, the ſingle pce. o os 

Ditto, the double piece @ 1 


232 
i, d. 
Succads, wet or dry, the C, qt. five ſcore o 10 
Syder, the ton 7; 0 4 
Tallow, the C. weight, qt. 1121b. BD 
With hair, the C. Flemiſh ells, qt five ſcore o 4 | 
With wool ditto 0 
Tapeſtry J Wich caddas ditto pay" 
b With filk, the dozen Flemiſh ells ' BY. 
Tarras, the barrel o 0 
Tazells, the thouſand 0 of 
Tykes of all ſorts, the tyke 5 o Oz 
Bridges thread, the dozen 1b. 0 1 
Outnal thread the dozen lb. ; $4 
Thread Whited brown or piecing thread, the vo- 
zen lb. | 1 © 1+ 
Siſters thread, the 1b. 3 
Lyons or Paris thread, the bale, qt. C. bolts o 8 


Spaniſh verins, Brazil tobacco, the C. qt. 
hve ſcore 


O 


St. Chriſtopher's tobacco, or th 
C. qt. five ſcore 


Tholouſe woad, the C. qt. 1121b, 
Box wood, the thouſand pieces 
Brazil or Fernando buck-wood, the C. wt. 
qt. 1121b, h > 
Brazeletto or Jamaica wood, the C. weight, 


„» 00 == ,. 


00=0000 


O 
— 


Fuſtic, the C. weight, 1121b. 
Red or Guinea wood, the C. qt. 1121b 
* of Eaſt- India, the C. wt. qt. 
11 alb. 
Beaver wool, the Ib. 8 
Cotton wool, the C. qt. five ſcore 
Irin ö Combed, the C. qt. five ſcore 
Uncombed, the C. qt. 1121b. 


0 0 30 
we Sa 


0.0000 


Polonia ditto 
French ditto 
Lambs ditto 
Spaniſh ditto 
Red ditto, the lb. 


A 


0000000900 


-Gaſcoyne and French wines, and all other 
wines of the growth of the French king's 
dominion, the ton 

Rheniſh wine, the awm 


O 
on 


of the Levant, the butt 

Sack, Canary, Malaga, Madera, Romney, 
L baſtard, tent, and Alicant wines, the pipe 1 © 
Cable yarn the C. weight, qt. 1121b. 0 1 
| Camel grogram, or mohair yarn, the C. qt. 
five ſcore lb. I 
; *. yarn the C. Ib. qt. five ſcore 

Iriſh yarn, the pack, qt. four C. weight at fix 
1 ſcore Ib. to the C. | 
Raw linen yarn, Dutch or French, the C. Ib. 
qt. five ſore o 


USpruce or Muſcovy yarn, the C. wt. qt. 11 lb. o 


—— 


Nv +> oO + 0 


All other goods not mentioned in this TABLE, ſhall pay, for 
. ſcavage duties inward, after the rate of one penny in the 


pound, according as they are expreſſed or valued in his 
majeſty's late book of RaTzs. And all other, not ex- 
preſſed therein, ſhall pay the ſame rates according to the 


true value. 


The BALLIAGE Duties outwards. 


S OS 


—— —œ21 —— ——— 


proportion 3 
An ordinary pack, truſs, or fardel, containing in big- 
neſs about ten or twelve cloths, or twelve or fourteen 
baize, or to the like proportion, in friezes, cottons 
or other goods ; 1 © 
A bale containing three or four cloths, or four or five 
baize, or the like proportion in other. goods o 6 
A great maund or great baſket o 8 
A {mall maund or baſket, poize three C. weight. or 
under | o 8 
A hamper or coffer, poize two C. wt. or under Q 
A but or pipe © ; 
A hogſhead or puncheon oO 4 
A, barrel © 1 
| A firkin oO 2 
A dry fat o 8 
A drum fat 0 4 
A bale 0 6. 
A great cheſt or great caſe' } +17 9028 
A imall cheſt or caſe, poize three C. wt. or under 0 4 
A ſmall box | P ien 
A great trunk ! [> 622 
A ſmall trunk, poize not above two C. wt. o 3 
A bag or ſack | 0 4 
A ſeron e bs o 3 
The Pack AR Table of Rates. 
Rnetto the C. qt. five ſcore 0 3 
Aquavitz, the hogſhead . 3 
Argol, white or red, the C. weight, qt. 112 lb. 0 1 
Ames 12 t-aſhes, the pay qt. two C. wt. o 2 
Soap-aſhes, the laſt | 1 0 
Awl-blades for ſhoemakers, the thouſand bi, 0 of 
Barilla or Saffora, the barrel, qt. two C. weight. © p 
Beer, the ton | N. 
Birding ſhot-lead, the C. weight qt. 11 lb. 0.4 
Books, the maund 1 
Bottles of glaſs, covered with leather, the dozen © 1 
Brimſtone, the C. weight, qt. 1121b, "5 4: 1-8 
Bruſhes, the dozen 0 3 
Broken glaſs, the barrel 2 


| A Great pack, truſs, or fardel; containing between 
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| (Cochineal, the C. qt. five ſcore 0 
Dying com-) Indico, the C. qt. five ſcore 0 
modities Wood of all ſorts for dyers, the C. wt. 


t. 11alb. 
Fuſtians, Engliſh, each 15 yards 
f Cloves, mace, nutmegs or cinnamon, the 
C. qt. five ſcore 
Grocery Pepper or ginger, the C. qt. five ſcore 
Raiſins, the piece or frail 
Raiſins of the ſun, the C. wt. qt. 1121b. 
Iron J The ton unwrought 
Wrought the C weight, qt. 1121b; 
Lamprones, the thouſand 
Lead, the fodder 
Saffron the 1b. 
Salt, the wey | 
Salt petre, the C. weight, qt: 1121b. 
Silk, raw or thrown, the Ib. qt. 16 ounces | 
Bever ins, the C. qt. five ſcore 
| Badger ſkins, the C. qt. ditto 
Coney ſkins, black, ditto 
. alf ſkins, ditto 
Skins and] Fox ſkins, ditto 
Fitches, the timber 
Morkin; the C. qt. fix ſcore 
Otter ſkins, the K. qt. five ſcore 
| Sheep or lamb, the C. q.. fix ſcore 
C Squirrel ſkins, the thouſand 
Tin or pewter, the C: weight, qt. 1121b, 
Wax, ditto 
Wool of all forts, ditto 


0 © 
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Other merchandize, liquid and dry, that are not par- 
ticularly rated in the above Table, ſhall pay bal. 


liage duties outward by their bulk, as follews : 
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4. J. 


fifteen or twenty cloths, or other to that 
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\ fs 4. Ke: LE 5 1 0 ) 4. 4. 
- Braſs, fteel; or lattin buttons, the Iron, the ton, yunwrought / 8 6 
— — wys 8 ſmall groſs o 1 I Iron wrought, the C. wt. * SI 
Buttons, & Hair buttons, the great groſs | @ | Iron ſpurs, the dozen pait 9 L 
yocat, Silk buttons, ditto o 9 | Ivory combs, the dozen 1b: . nee. 
Thread buttons, ditto © © | | London knives ordinary, the ſmall graſs o 3 
Buckweed, the quarter | o 1 [I Knives 2 Sheffield knives, ditto | 0 1 
* Buckrams of all ſorts, the dozen pieces HAIER . CShoemaker's ng knives, ditto * 
Caps for ſailors, Monmouth and others, the dozen o 1 | Li Bone-lace of thread, the dozen yards o 
Canary ſeed, the buſhel o % | J Silk-lace the Ib. qt. 16 ounces 3 
Cloaks, old, the piece © 0+ || Lamparnes, the thouſand | 0 1 
Copperas, the C. weight qt. 1121b . d — Lead, the fodder 145 © : 
. +a1 4 V1yeſter or Campecha, the Ib. d Lemos pickled, the pipe © 
Cochine Löt all other ſorts the 1b. 8 if Lemon Juice, ditto o © 
Cobweb lawns, each 15 yards | © oz |} Linſeed, the quarter o 9 
Aſſafetida, gum armoniac, gum lack, oli- | "Callicoe, the piece 8 5 o 
banum, and ſaſſafras wood, the C. qt. | Cambricks, two half pieces, 13 ells MEL 8 ' 
five ſcore o 6 | Damaſk for tabling of all ſorts, the doz. yds. © 2 
Drugs, Mafia Fiſtula; the C. qt. ditto 921 Damaſk for towel! ng and napkening of all 
vocat. \ Caſſia Lignea, the C. Ib. ditto o 8 | ſorts the doz. yards | o os 
Cubebs, the C. ditto 9 6 | Diaper of all ſorts, for tabling, the doz. — ob 
Rhubarb, the 1b. 8 95 Diaper for towelling and napkening of all 
Scaimony, ' ditto Q--2 70 ſorts, the dozen yarls , | o oF 
Elephants word, the C. qt. five ſcore 0 4 | „Lans, the piece, qt. 13 ells __ = Rs. a. 
Eftridge, alias Oſtrich feathers, the lb. o oz | Linnen{ Linnen cloth, called Brabant, Embden, Fle- 
Fileing of iron, called ſwarf, the barrel o 2 | miſh frieze, Kentiſh holland, Ifingham 
Flaſks of horn, the dozen | 9 1-4 | Ovetifilis ud Rows cloth, each zoelly o 2 
Flax dreſt, the C. weight qt. 1121b- o 4 French or Normandy canvas, the C. ells, gt. 
Flax undreſt, ditto jy | o 2 | fix ſore $06 er 9 3 
Frankineenſe, ditto | | © 12, | Dutch barras, Heſſians and Vittry canvas the | 
Fiſh 4 — s full of ſhotten, the laff d 6 | C. ells, qt. fix ſcore 135% of 
Stock- of all ſorts, the laſt a1 Canvas tufted, ſtriped or quilted with copper, 
Engliſh Million, the piece, qt. two half | ſilk, or thread, or ſuch like, the piece, qt. 
Fuſtians pieces of 15 yards the pie ce 1 15 yards oO 1 
Venetian, Engliſh make, each x5 yards o 1 || Linnen ſhreads the maund 'F © 2 
Gauls the C. weight, qt. 1121b. © 2 U Madder, all but mull madder, the C. wt. qt. 11#1b.o 2 
Glue, ditto F | 0 1 — * the hogſhead oO 4 
Glovers clipping, the maund or baſket o 1+ | ullard ſeed, the C. wt. qt. 112lb o 
Scarlet powder, and of Sevil in berries, and | Chair nails, braſs or copper, the thouſand © 
oa grain of Portugal or Rotta, the C. lb. 2 6 || Nails & Copper nails, roſe nails, and ſaddle nails, 1 
Grain French or Guiney, the C. 1b. © 431 | rhe ſum qt. ten thouſand © OF 
Of cloves, the C. wt. qt. five feore- + : © - 4 || Oaker, red or yellow, the C. wt. qt. 1121b. 0 1 
Of almonds, the C. wt. qt. 1 1 2lb. © 1 | Onijon-ſeed, ditto O 4 
Garble < Of ginger, the C, Ib. qt. five ſcoze ©. 1, | Orchal, ditto  -, _ "SY p 
8 Of mace, ditto | © 9g | | Ox-bones, the thouſand 0 1 
, Of Pepper, ditto o 3 || Ox-guts, the barrel 2 3 
1 Buck leather, the dozen par ' © 1. ff. Sevelle, Majorca, Minorca, Provence, Portu- 
. Gloves with ſilk fringe and faced with tafs | Oils < gal, linſeed, or rape ci), the ton « 
„ Gloves faty, the dozen pair © 2:| Train or whale oil, ditto 8 $v- 
3 * * _ coney or lamb. ſkins, or | Oſtrich feathers. See Eſtridge : 1 
i plain, the dozen pair- o Paper, printed or copy pa the C. reams, qt. five 
4 f Almonds, the C. Jy qt- 1121b, 0 o | ds al oY . 1 6 
b Anniſeeds, ditto © 2 || Pewter, the C. wt. qt. 11 lb. oO 4 
4 Cloves, the C. wt. qt. five ſcore 1 © | || Rape ſeed, the quarter - th 
i | Currants, the C. wt-qt. 1 f alb. © 3 | Rape cakes, the thouſand & . os 
= Dates, ditto 7 © 4 Red lead, the C. wt. qt. 1 l zlb. © 1 
1 | Figs, ditto © oz | Red earth, ditto 5 © ons 
8 Singer, the C. wt. qt. five ſcore © 9 || Rice, ditto 0 6 
* Liquoriſh, the C. wt. qt. 4121b, , © 1+ || Rofin the ton 
4 Gracery, | Mace, the C. Ib. qt. five ſcore | 1 6 || Saffron, the lb. 6 x 
1 vocat J Nutmegs, ditto - - 3-3 Salt, the weigh . 0.2 
* Prunes the C. wt. qt. 11 lh. . © oZ || Salt-petre, the C. wt. qt. 1121b.” | © 2 
4 | Raiſins, great and Malaga, the C. wt. qt. Seamorſe teeth, the C. wt. qt. five ſcore - © 10 
2 1121b. ; O 1 Sea coals, the chaldron LAS 0 4 
* Raifins of the ſan, ditto oO 2 | ” Childrens ſtockings, the dozen pair & S 
4 | Sugar candy, ditto ; a2: ; Kerſey or leather ſtockipgs, ditts 9 1 
1 Sugar of St Thome and Pennellis, ditto o 3 Stockings & Silk fioc ings the pair : © oZ 
py 1 Sugar of all ſorts, ditto | o I! Woke dots the dozen pair o 2 
2 Cinnamon, the C. Ib. qt. five fore o Woollen knit ftockings,. ditto | 0 1 
2 Hemp, the C. wt. qt. 1221b, © 4+ ||| $humack, the C. wt. qt. 1121b. © 2 
9 Bever hats, che piece f Oo 2 | Badger King, the C. ꝗt. five ſcate © 6 
4 Hats JDemi-cafters, ditto o 1 IJ Bever kins, dit . 2 6 
A Felt hats plain, the dozen o 14 Cat ſkins. ditto "7 
3 : — > _ 2 my _ | 399 FuP Calf ſkins, ditto | 0 8 
* . { Coney hair, the C. qt. five ſcore D'S: © Cc ins, grey, tawed, ſeaſoned ex ftag, 
38 Baird av of goats or kids, the C. wt, qt- five ſcore o 4 Q | e gh iP fag, o 2 
4 Ox or cow tail hair, the Ct. wt. qt. 11alb. o of }f _£... Elk ſkins; the piece Kn of 
f 1 Ink-horns, the fmall groſs, qt. iz dozen © I | Skins and pitches, the timber | 02 
| orns d Horns of lanthorn, 1000 leaves „ 2 Fun Fo ie, the C. t- Bre fr. 0 8 
Pe. Tips of horns, the 1000 r ennet ſkins, bl or raõ @ os 
' HOES Lehe C. 1b five { #4 -. - id ſkins, the-Cy ꝗt. fe Kr „2 
3 orts, the C. Ib. 8 1 6 Fr 22 | 
HH 
3 Ina hides, the C. ditto | 2 6 ; Morkins, tawed or raw, „et. fix 
I Iriſh rugs, the piece 2 1 228 „the C qe. fix Ws 
5 20 Nun Otter 
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1 Otter ſkins, the C. qt. five ſcore o. 8 Of Kerſey or flannel, the dozen o 6 
i Rabbit ſkins, ditto oO 1 | Of woollen knit, ditto o 2 
FR Skins and Sheep ſkins, the C. qt. ſix ſcore o 6 Waiſtcoats & Of worked ditto, the piece o 
. Furs Sheep pelts, the C. qt. five ſcore 9 Wrought with cruel; the piece o 0 
} Squirrel ſkins, the thouſand i With filk © 9 
1 Silk of all forts, raw, the Ib. of 16 ounces TY Cotton wool, the C. qt. five ſcore o 3 
Toa Silk nubs, or huſks of ſilk, the C. Ib. qt. 21 ounces to Wool 2 Eſtridge wool, the C. wt. qt. 1 1 alb. © 2 
4 a pound 0 4 French, ditto o 2 
We Silk Engliſh thrown, the Ib. qt. 16 ounces a Spaniſh, dito © 4 
* Silver, vocat, Quick- ſilver, the C. qt. five ſcore o 8 Worm ſeed, the C. qt. five ſcore o 
Slip, the barrel | | 0 1 Box wood, the C. wt. qt. 112Ib, © oO 
Buflins, the piece broad, qt. 14 yards 0 2 Brazil, ditto o 3 
Ditto, narrow 9 Wood Ebony, ditto © GS-3 
: Bridgewaters, the piece @ 'Y Fuſtick, ditto © 0 
1 | Carral, ditto © 14 Red, ditto 0 1 
4 Cametians, the piece, qt. 25 yards o 2 | French wines, of all forts, the ton # © $ 
$ Camblets, or grograms, the piece, qt. about Wines  Muſkadels and wines of the Levant the butto 6 
I | 14 or 15 yards 3 Sack, Canary, Madera, Romneys, and Hul- 
| Damaſellours, or damaſins, the piece oO 2 lock, the butt or pipe / @:4 
Durance, ditto 8:3 Cotton yarn, the C. qt. five feore AS. 
Dimity, each 30 yards o 1 || Grogram, or mohair yarn, ditto 1 6 
Floramedas, the piece oO 1 Raw linnen yarn, of all ſorts, the C. wt. qt. five ſcore © 4 
o 2 


Fuparatoes, ditto | f 2 
Hangings, of Briſtol, or ſtriped ſtuff, the All other goods, not mentioned in this TABLE ſhall pay for 
f piece — duties, aſter the rate of one pu in the pound, 

Lindſey-woolſey, the piece accordirg as they are expreſſed or valued in his majeſty's 
Stuffs, 4 Liles, the piece broad or narrow, not above late book of RATES: and all other not expreſſed therein 
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| 15 yards o 2 || ſhall pay the ſame rate, according to their value. 
Mocadoes, double, the piece, qt. 28 yards © 2 | 040940 
Ditto, fingle or tufted, the piece, qt. 14 I For every entry in the Packer's book, for writing bills 
i yards. | 0 1 to each entry outward, as uſually they have done, 1 © 
— ' Mohair, the piece, qt. about 15 yards o 1} ; | 

7 Meſſella wny, the piece, qt. about 30 yards © 1 The ſtrangers ſhall pay the labouring porters for making up 
| þ Perpetuanoes, the piece ell broad o 22 || their goods at their own charge, as always they have done. 
1 Paragon or paropas, the piece oO 2 | h 119 LY 
4 Piramides or maramuffe, the piece, narrow 1 © The ſtrangers ſhall pay the water · ſide porter, a 
4 Ditto broad © 2 the package office, ſuch fees and duties, for. landing and ſhip- 
„ Raſhes, of all ſorts, the piece, qt. 24 yards o 4 [Ping their goods, as they have uſually paid within theſe ten 
? * q Sayes, hounſcot or mild, the piece o 3 years laſt paſt, i. e. from and before the 16 Car. I.] 

. Ditto, of all ſorts o 22 ; 

9 Serges, double the piece, yard broad, qt. 24 Fees taken by the Packtrs and water-/ids porters 
at — ards 3 for landin ud "4 t th q ds of f 

. 3 | Hard caſtle, the C. wt. qt. 1121b. oO 2 g and ſhipping out d, $0065 N ge- 
* 7 The barrel oO 3 Sers. | 

oy Spectacles, without caſes, the groſs, qt. 12 dozen o Oz: 5 

Succads, wet or dry, the C. 1b. qt. five ſcore o 8 OR a butt of currants 
Tallow, the C. wt. qt. 11 zlb. at A carratel of ditto 


A quarter roll of ditto 

A bag ditto 

Pieces of raiſins, the ton 

A barrel of raifins 

All ſorts of puncheons 

A barrel of * 

Tapners and frails of figs, per ton 
Brazil, or other wood for dying, per ton 
Iron, the ton 

Copperas, ditto 

Oi „ Wine, or vinegar, ditto 


With hair, the C. flemiſh ells, qt. five 
1 ſcore SY 
a With wool, ditto 
you With caddas, ditto 
With filk, the dozen flemiſh ells 
Taffaty, ell broad the dozen yards 
Tatu Silk taffaty, broad, ditto 
Ditto, narrow * 
Thread, white, brown, or ccloured, ditta 
Thread points, the great groſs 
Tiffany, each dozen yards 


Spaniſh tobacco, the C. qt. five ſcore Hemp and flax, the laſt 
Tobacco 1% all other ſorts, ditto y Looſe flax and tow, the C. wt, 
Ti Tin, unwrought, the C. wt. qt. 1121b, 24 _w bag of tow a7 
Ditto wrought A ſmall ditto 
Engliſh the ſingle piece A great bag of hops 


Velures } Ditto double 


Vinegar of wine, the ton 
Wax 7 Engliſh wax, the C. wt. qt. 112lb. 
Ditto hard, the C. wt. qt. five ſcore 

Baize ſingle, the piece 

Double, ditto 

Minikin _ qo piece , 

Broad cloth, the ſhort piece, qt. 24 yards 
Woollen Broad cloth, the long . = 32 yards 


A packet or little bag of hops 

Packs, truſſes, flats, or maunds, per piece 
A great cheſt 3 

A ſmall ditto e 
All caſes, barrels, or bales, per piece 

A bale of madder | | 

A bale © ger, ſhumack, qt. 400 wt. 
A faggot of ſteel . 
* errions, the piece 

A fa 
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Deal boards, ditto 
A great maſt 
iſh making, each 20 A middle ditto | 
A ſmall ditto 
| | Great balks, the C. qt. fix icore 
; Middle ditto 


{| Catton, of all ſorts, the C. goads t of pot aſhes ' 3 
Devonſhire dozens the piece A laſt of ſoap aſhes 42 
Fizadoes, the piece A laſt of pitch or tar | 8 
Kerſies, of all ſorts, the piece A laſt of fiſh | | 1 
Liſts of cloth, the 1000 yards Wainſcots, the C. qt. fix ſcore - bc 
Northern dozens, the ſingle piece - Clap boards, ditto I 


Drapery O Pitto, double piece 

Penny-ſtones, the — 
Spaniſh cloth, Eng 
pards 


vocat. 
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Iron pots, the dozen 


A barrel of ſhot 
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small ditto 
A mill-f one 
A dog- ſtone 
A wolf. ſtone 
A yard - ſtone p 
A grindle flone 
A ſtep-ſtone or ſtone 8 
Quern-ſtones, — laſt | 9 
-ſtones, the ton 
—uay 2 wt. of Holland cheeſe 
Rofin, the ton 
Woad, 2 
heſt of ſu ; 

HF 8 the C. gt fix ſcore 
Raw hides, the C. wt. five ſcore 
Bonniſpars, the C. qt. fix ſcore 
Small ſpars, ditto Te 4 
Ends of bonniſpars, ditto - 
A horſe, 2 or mare 

Hom, the ton 
— for bruſhes, the C. wt. qt. 1 121b. 


Rings of wier looſe, the ring 
Pipes-ſtaves, the thouſand 
Rheniſh wine, the awm 
Bur-ſtones, the C. qt. five ſcore 
Half packs of tazels, the piece 
Wicker bottles, the dozen 

Stone, the C. qt. five ſcore 

Looſe fiſh, the C. landing 

A barrel of ſalmon 

Dittto of ſtub ells 

A bundle of baſket rods 

A ton of cork 

A thouſand ox bones 

Ditto tips of horns 

Ditto of ſhank bones 

Brimſtone, the ton, looſe 

A fodder of lead 

Rims for ſieves, the load 

A load of fans 

A load of bulruſhes 

A C. ream of paper, looſe 

A barrel of tarras | 
Ditto of ling | 
A keg of ſturgeon . 
Iron backs of chimneys, the piece 
A C. wt. of elephants teeth 
Copper and iron plates, per piece 
A hundred ſmall barrels cf blacking 
A dozen of ſcales 

A hundred of oars 


Every twenty ſugar flags 


A bundle of canes 

A cage of quails 

Ditto of pheaſants 

A winch of cable yarn 
A firkin of ſhot 
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All other goods not mentioned in this TazLz ſhall pay 
portage duties, as other goods do of like bulk or condition 
erein expreſſed. _ 


The Scots having defeated the king's army at 
Newburn, immediately took poſſeſſion of New- 


_ Caſtle upon Tyne. This greatly alarmed the ci- 


tizens, fearing they ſhould be deprived of the 
uſual and neceſſary ſupply of coals from thence. 
But theſe a ae er ba were ſoon laid aſide by 
a letter ſent from the Scotch commanders to the 
city magiſtrates, in which they promiſed not to 
ſtop the free traffic of coals in the river Tyne, 
and 15 themſelves friends to the liberties of 
ngland. | 63S 
The Lord-mayor and citizens not finding the 
miniſtry had any intention of removing their 
grievances, drew up a petition to his majeſty to 
call a new parliament, and to redreſs the many 


impoſitions complained of by the whole nation. 


The contents of which petition were as follows: 


« Moſt gracious ſovefeign, 


* Being moved with t uty and obedience, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 


which by the laws your petitioners owe unto ' 
your facred majeſty, they humbly preſent unto 
your princely and pious wiſdom, the ſeveral 
preſſing grievances 1 viz. 
* 1, The preſſing and unuſual impoſitions up- 
on merchandize, importing and exporting, and 
the urging and lovying of ſhip-money, not- 
withſtanding both 7 75 , merchants ſhips and 
goods have been taken and deſtroyed both by 
Turkiſh and other pirates. 

* 2, The multitude of monopolies, patents, 
and warrants, whereby trade in the city, and 
other parts of the kingdom is much deſtroyed. 
„ 3. The ſundry innovations in matters of re- 
ligion. 3 


4. The oath and canons lately enjoined by 


cc 
ce 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
+6 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
co 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


the late convocation, whereby your petition- 
ers are in danger to be deprived of their miniſ- 
ters, | 
* 5. The great concourſe of papiſts, and their 
inhabitations in London, and the ſuburbs, 
whereby they have more means and opportu- 
nity of plotting and executing their deſigns 
againſt the religion eſtabliſhed. 
* 6. The ſeldom calling, and ſudden diſſolu- 
tions of parliaments, without the redreſs of 
grievances, 
« 7. The impriſonment of divers citizens for 
non-payment of ſhip-money, and impoſitions 
and the proſecution of many others in the ſtar- 
chamber, for not conforming themſelves to 
committees in patents of monopolies, whereby 
trade is reſtrained, | | | 
« 8, The great danger your ſacred perſon is 
expoſed unto in the preſent war, and the va- 
rious fears that ſeized upon your petitioners 
and their families by reaſon thereof ; which 
grievances and fears have occaſioned ſo great 
a ſtop and diſtraction in trade, that your peti- 
tioners can neither buy, ſell, receive or pay as 
formerly, and tends to the utter ruin of the 
inhabitants of this city; the decay of naviga- 
tion, and clothing, and the manufactures of 
this kingdom, | | | 
Tour humble petitioners conceiving, that 
the ſaid grievances are contrary to the laws of 
this kingdom, and finding by experience, that 
they are not redreſſed by the on inary courſe 
of juſtice, do therefore moſt humbly beſeech 
your molt ſacred majeſty, to cauſe a parlia- 
ment to be ſummoned with all convenient 
ſpeed, whereby they may be relieved in the 
premiſes. ; „„ 
And your petitioners and loyal ſubjects 
« ſhall Aer &c. N 


By this petition the miniſtry foreſaw the fatal 


conſequences which muſt inevitably ariſe to them- 
ſelves ſhould it be carried into execution : they 
therefore ſent a letter to the Lord-mayor and al- 
dermen, ſignifying that ſuch a petition was very 
dangerous, and unwarranted by the charters and 
cuſtoms of the city, and that it was unneceſſary 
as his majeſty was already taking the ſaid griev- 


ances 
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ances into conſideration. This, however, had 
no effect on the citizens: they. ſent the petition, 
by a deputation from the court of aldermen and 
common- council, to his majeſty, who was then 
with his army at York. 

This had fo good an effect, that his majeſty, in 
a letter dated the twenty · fifth of September, pro- 
miſed them a parliament ſhould be immediately 
called to redreſs their grievances z requeſting, at 


the ſame time, a loan of two hundred thouſand 


pounds to enable him to pay his army. Which 
ſum the citizens promiſed to advance, on condi- 
tion the noblemen who were with his majeſty 
would join in the ſecurity. 


The king, to fulfil his engagement with the | 


citizeris, ſummoned a parliament to meet on the 
third of November at Weſtminſter ; when Mr. 
alderman Pennington, in the name of the city, 
delivered a petition to the. houſe of commons, 
with a ſchedule of twenty-eight articles of griev- 
ances annexed. This petition, which was for the 
aboliſhment of epiſcopacy, with all its depen- 
dencies, roots and branches, was ſigned by up- 
wards of fifteen thouſand citizens. And was 
thought to be ſtrongly abetted by the Scotch 
commiſſioners, who were now arrived in London, 
and had opened a kirk at Oxford houſe, near 
Londow-ſtone, to which many of the citizens re- 
ſorted. 4 
The king at this time wanting money, the par- 
liament applied to the citizens for a loan of one 
hundred thouſand pounds, on the credit and ſe- 
curity of the ſubſidy bills: but this they abſolute- 
ly refuſed, alledging, that the city were a body 
not conſtituted for any ſuch purpoſe, nor able to 
make laws for the lending of money; and that 
they could only perſuade, and not compel. A 
2 was then preſented to the houſe of lords, 
igned by twenty thouſand citizens, to haſten 
the puniſhment of the earl of Strafford, who,“ 
they alledged, . had counſelled the plundering 
* of the city, and putting it to fine and ranſom; 
« and had ſaid, that it would never be well, till 
* ſome of the aldermen were hanged up, becauſe 
e they would not yield to illegal levies of mo- 
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that if he would prevent the Engliſh ſubjects 


coming to mals in his houſe, he would. riot ſend 


* —  ————_——_— 


— — —————— 


— — — 


for them; but if they came, he could neither in 


conſcience to his religion, nor his maſter's honour, 
deny them acceſs to their devotions, or protection 
to their perſons, while they were with him. Hig 
lordſhip apologized for the rudeneſs of the mob, 
and ordered a ſtrong guard to be placed at the 
ambaſſador's houſe, which not only protected 


him from farther inſults, but prevented the po- 


piſh citizens from frequenting maſs. - 


No ſooner had this ſtorm ſubſided, than ano- 


ther far more impetuous began: for a diſcovery 
being made of a deſign to bring the army to 
London to ſurprize the Tower, and favour the 
eſcape of the earl of Strafford, the citizens were 
ſo enraged, that the next day fix thouſand of 
them, armed with ſwords, ſtaves, and cudgels, 
— to Weſtminſter,” where, poſting them- 
ſelves in the avenues leading to the houſe of 
lords, they ſtopped all coaches, crying out for 


| juſtice againſt Scrafford ; and petitioned tho ſaid 


| 
| 


houſe, 4 Foraſmuch as your petitioners under- 


| © ſtand, that the Tower of London is preſently 


| [4 [4 


to receive a garriſon of men, not of the ham- 
lets, as uſually they were wont to do; but 
conſiſting of other perſons, under the com- 
mand of a captain, a great confident of the 
earl of Strafford, which doth increaſe their 
fears of the king and * — z and that this 
is done to make way for the eſcape of the earl 
of Strafford, the grand incendiary: they there- 
fore humbly pray, that inſtant courſe may be 
* taken for the diſcovery thereof; and that 
« ſpeedy execution of juſtice be done on the ſaid 
carl.“ Theſe riotous proceedings were com- 
plained of by the lords to the commons; but the 
citizens would not difperſe till they ſaw the pro- 
teſtation of both houſes of parliament for the 
defence of the king and kingdom. 

Thenext day an order was ſent from the houſe 


cc 
cc 
2 


of commons to the Lord-mayor, ſtrictiy enjoin- 


ö 
1 


* ney.” In this petition they complained that | 


the freedom and fulneſs of trade was ſtill greatly 
hindered ; - the affairs of the church remained 
unſettled ;. the ee. tolerated and armed; the 
Iriſh army not diſbanded, nor the courts of juſ- 


tice yet reformed; and humbly prayed that his 


majeſty would redreſs theſe their grievances. 

The citizens not meeting with any redreſs from 
theſe petitions, the populace were ſo incenſed, 
that on the twenty-ninth of April 1641, a great 
number of apprentices and others aſſembled be- 
fore-the houſe of the Spaniſh ambaſſador, threat- 
ening to pull it down, and even to kill the ambaſ- 
ſador himſelf for permitting Engliſh papiſts to 
frequent his chapel. To appeaſe this commotion, 
the Lord - mayor immediately repaired to the 
ambaſſador's, and, with much difficulty, pre- 
vailed on the mob to diſperſe. After which his 
lordſhip entering the houſe was defired by the 
miniſter to drop the point of his ſword, ſaying, 


ing him to difarm all papiſts under his juriſdiction 
within the ſpace of three days. And ſoon after 
another order was ſent from the ſame houſe, 
commanding the Loxd-mayor and the reſpective 
magiſtrates within the bills of mortality, to uſe 


| their beſt endeavours to prevent his majeſty's ſub- 


$+ 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


jects from frequenting the chapels of popiſh am- 
baſſadors. | | | 

A conteſt aroſe about this time between the 
Lord-mayor and the commonalty, reſpecting the 
right of a choice in one of their ſheriffs, which 
the former claimed by a preſcription of three hun- 
dred years. The commonalty admitted of the 
mayor's nominating a perſon proper for that af. 
fice, but inſiſted that he ſhould not ſerve, unleſs 


by their approbation. The king was applied to 


by the mayor and aldermen todetermine this con- 
troverſy, but his majeſty referred it to che houſe 
of lords, who firſt recommended a reconciliation 
and ſettlement; but finding that ineffectual, their 
lordſhips thought proper (with a ſalvo on each 
ſide) to order them to proceed in the following 


manner: That from this time the commonalty 


that he was then in a place where the king of | 


Spain, his maſter, had juriſdiction. To which 
his lordſhip-complying, the ambaſſador tald. him, 


% lowing, hoping that for the firſt of the tuo 


*© ſhall forthwith proceed to the nomination and 
te election of both their ſheriffs for the year fol- 


(0 ſher 


« ſheriffs they will make choice of that patty that 
« was nominated by the Lord-mayor: and their 
% lordſhips do further declare, that this order 
« ſhall be no way prejudicial to any right or pre- 
e rogative claimed by the lords, the mayors of 
« the city of London, for the time being; nor 
« yet to any right or claim made by the com- 
« mons or citizens in this matter, now in queſtion 
« amongſt them.” | „ er e 
Advice being received from Scotland of an in- 
tended conſpiracy by the papiſts againſt the lives 
of many Scotch nobility, the parliament, were fo 
alarmed, that they ſent orders to the Lord-mayor 
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About the ſame time the parliamerit were in- 
formed of a moſt dreadful conſpiracy by the pa- 
piſts' in Ireland againſt all proteſtants; and fo 
lictle ſenſe had they of pity or remorſe, that they 
committed the moſt horrid tortures on thoſe who 
fell in their way, without diſtinction of age or 
ſex. hey W 

On this melancholy occafton the parliament ap- 
plied to the city for à loan of fifty thouſand 
pounds towards the relief of thoſe who had eſcap- 
ed theit infatiable fury; which the citizens readily 
aſſenting to, the parliament paſſed ah order not 
only for ſecuring. the money now advanced, but 


to place-guards in various parts of the city to 
— — bad effects from the ſame, and that 
they ſhould continue till his lordſhip received far- 
ther directions. 1 99 1 


likewiſe the fifty thonſand pounds they had lent 
his majeſty for the ſupport of his army in Tork- 


Hire. 4 


66 
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The king's return from Scotland. His reception by the citizens. The city's petition to parlia- 
ment for reformation, and againſt the removal of Sir William Belfour from the Heutenancy 
of the Tower. Petition of the apprentices againſt the new lieutenant and the biſhops. Five 
members impeached of high=treaſon, but protected by the citizens. A committee 1 2 
Parliament to fit at Guildhall. The parliament-houſe protected by, the city train-bands. 7 
Lord- mayor committed to the Tower. The battle of, Edge-hill. ' The city fortified. Cbeap- 


ewbury. City clergy petition for redreſs of grievances.” The king retires to the Scotch army. 
The city lends the parliament t uo bundred thouſand pounds, &c. W. 


E 
1 bi 
N | 


Ever perhaps was a prince received with 
greater magnificence or more ſincere 
rejoicings from his ſubjects than king 

Charles I. at his return through the city of London | 


on the occaſion : «I can truly ſay this from a re 
** preſentative body of your city, from whence I 
have my warrant; they meet you with as much 
love and affection as ever citizens of London 
met with any of your royal progenitors, king or 
queen of this kingdom; and with as hearty 
** a deſire to ſhew it fully; &c.” To which his 
majeſty anſwered, I thank my citizens of Lon- 
** don for their love; and now I ſee that all theſe 
tumults and diſorders have only riſen from the 
meaner ſort of people; and that the affections 
* * of the better and main part of the city have 
E ever been loyal and affcRionate to my perſon 
. and government. And it comforts me to ſee 
that all thoſe miſreports that have been made 
of me in my abſence, have not the leaſt power 
to do me prejudice in your opinion, as may be 
* eaſily ſeen in this day's expreſſions of joy.” His 
majeſty then Porte with a promiſe to reſtore 
the citizens to their property. in the Iriſh eſtate of 
— and to govern them according to 
the laws of this kingdom, by maintaining and 
. the true proteſtant religion, as by Jaw 
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from Scotland; as a teſtimony of which the follow- "Al 
ing is part of the recorder's ſpeech to his majeſty]. 


vegan. His majeſty. and the prince of Wales rode 
on 


After made proceſſion was reſumed, 
and the Lord · mayor conducted his majeſty in the 


er haying 
his ſpeech, in the name f the citizens mad 0 
his majeſty, and the king's anſwer thereta, they 
were ſo pleaſed, that they made an order for the 

recorder, and a committee of aldermen and com- 
Moners to attend his majeſty with their, maſt 
humble thanks for his great — — 
to the city, His majeſty received this addreſs with 
great pleaſure and fair promiſes in favour af the 
city; created the Lord- mayor a baronet, dub- 
bed all the aldermen attending with the enger uf 
knighthood, and cauſed the whole: committee;; in 


* 


I his name, to be elegahtly engertained by the Se of 
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Notwithſtanding theſe reciprocal profeſſions of 


love between prince and ſubject, yet ſo unſearch- 


able are the ſecrets of the human heart, that on 


* 


the eleventh of December, Mr. Fookes, attend - 
ed by two hundred merchants and others, pre- 
ſented to the houſe of commons a petition ſigned 
by twenty thouſand citizens, complaining ot the 
rowth of popery, and praying the ſaid houſe, 
at they would take ſpeedy and effectual means 


to deliver the city and nation from the danger of 


being ſurprized by their bloody hands, from the 
obſtructions they cauſed in the trade of this city 
and kingdom, and for immediate reformation in 
religion. This petition was inſcribed, © The 
« humble petition of the aldermen, common- 


« council-men, ſubſidy-men, and other inhabi- 


e tants of the city of London and ſuburbs there- 

« of.” Another perition of 'the like nature was 

preſented the ſame day by the city apprentices. 
On the twenty-third of the ſame month his ma- 


jeſty having diſcharged Sir William Belfour, a 
Scotchman, from the lieutenancy of the Tower 


of London, appointed colonel Lunsford, a perſon 
obnoxious to the houſe of commons, to ſucceed 
him. This ſo offended the Londoners, who 


up a petition in the hame of the commen-council- 


1 of lieutenant of the Tower of London, and 
the ſame place is beſtowed 
* ford, a man outlawed, and moſt notoriousfor 


© outrages, and therefore fit for any dangerous 
reſo alarm- || parliament was ſo ſtrong, that they reſented every 
<« ed at this proceeding, that they cannot reſt till ¶ affront or oppoſition made by the court to the 
rged their duty in repreſenting | 


« attempt; the petitioners are ther 


„ they havediſcha 


- < the ſame to this honourable houſe. May it 


therefore pleaſe this honourable aſſembly to 


<< take the premiſes into ſuch conſideration as 


* 
* 


e the miſchiefs which may happen, as to your 


* 
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i may ſecure both the city and kingdom againſt 


t wiſdom ſhall be found moſt fitting, &c.“ 
petition occaſioned the commons to re- 

a conference with the lords; but the latter 
refuſed joĩning with them to addreſs his majeſty 
for the removal of Lunsford; alledging, that 
they conceived it would be an infringement on 
his majeſty's ative. The Lord-mayor, 
however, on the Sunday. following waited on the 
king at Whitehall, where he repreſenced the diſ- 
ſatisfaction of the people at the promotion of the 
faid Lunsford, and informed him of a genetal 
inſurrectiom being intended by the citrzens in ge- 


neral, ſhould Lunsford be continued in the lieu- 


tenancy of che Tower. On which his majeſty 


was graciouſly W oa remove him from the 


ſaid office. 11 | 


o 

- 
— 
* 
- 


Before this was 'pubhckly known, the citizens 
and ap 
ford and the biſh 
and proceeded to 


aſſembled-in a large 


* 
o 


the biſhop of Lincoln, who was then 


petitioners are in- 


upon colonel Lunſ 


prentices'who had petitioned againſt Luns- 
minſter, crying out, 0 | 
[biſhops, no biſhops, no popiſh lords. This fo 
irricated 
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| trained bands to keep the city peadeable and quiet. 
| This occaſioned his majeſty to fend a meſſage to 
looked on him as a very bad man, that they drew | 
| London, com 
men, and others of the city of London to the fol- 

' lowing effect; Whereas the pet! 
formed that Sir William Belfour, a perſon of 
-- &. honour and truſt, is diſplaced from the office 


court 
| commoti-couneil; by his order, was ſiſſemdied, 
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Dorſet, who honoured them with his preſence at 
dinner. : 


paſſing to Weſtminſter, that he imprudent]y 
ſeized one of the moſt active in the mob: but the 
populace fo far payed that regard to his cloth 
and dignity, that after reſcuing their comrade, 
and dinning his ears with No biſhop, no biſhop, 
they permitted him to depart. One capt 
Hyde, with ſome of his friends, being fired with 
indignation at ſuch treatment of a biſhop, was 
ſtill more imprudent; for he dre his ſword, and 
threatened to cut the throats of thoſe round. 
headed dogs. who bawled againſt the biſhops, 
For which he was ſeized by che apprentices and 
2 — the houſe of commons, who not 
only immediately committed him to priſon, but 
——— him — able of ever ſerving his ma- 
er. | 

Colonel Lunsford going to Weſtminſter the 
ſame day, as imprudently drew his ſword, on 
which a ſcuffle enſued, and many perſons were 
wounded. This commotion ſoon reaching the 
city, the Lord-mayor and ſheriffs took ſuch pre. 
cautions as prevented any conſiderable number 
getting out of the city gates. After which his 
lordſhip patroled the ſtreets all night with a ſuf- 
ficient guard, and in the morning raiſed the 


be read in the 7 of che city of 

manding them to preſerve che peace 
of the city, and concluding in theſe words: 
* We do deſire them (the Londoners) not to be 
diſturbed by any jealouſies that ill- affected 
« people may endeavour to ſow, but to feſt moſt 


| + confident and aſſured, that the ſafety, protec- 


tion, and proſperity of the city ſhall ever be 
e with us a principal care.“ | 
The connection between the Londoners and 


houſe of commons. Nor had they 


yet thrown 
off their affection for the ki 


„ till his majeſty 


being moſt imprudently 3 adviſed to 


go with an armed force and take five members 
out of the houſe of commons, whom, with lord 
Kimbolton, the attorney-general, by his majeſ- 
ty's command, had impeached in the houſe of 
lords of high treaſon, the citizens nat only gave 
thofe members refuge in the city, but armed 
theanſelves for their protection. By this proceed- 
ing, the houſe of commons, not thinking them- 


ſelves ſafe at Weſtminſter, appointed a committee 


to fit in the Guildhall of London, to deliberate 
on ſuch things as might be moſt beneficial to the 
ſafery of the city and kingdom. 
His majeſty having ayſcarried in his deſign of 
ſecuring the five n impeached, came ino 
the city on the fifch of January to demand the 
alſiſtance of the citizens to find them out. On 
his way thither, the people cried out, in à tu. 
multuous manner, Prix 


a paper, on which was written, ©. To your tents, 
« O Iſrael !“ for which he was immediately ap- 
| cranes and committed to priſon, His majelty 

ing arrived at Guildhall, where the of 


he ſpoke to them as follows: 


% 


* Gentlemen, 


| lleges of parkament !” = 
| And one of them threw into his majeſty's coach 


Lies n Nin aunt 
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« Gentlemen, | . tze houfedaily. And for the more effectually ſe- 
I come to demand ſuch perſons as I have curing the ſtores in the Tower of London, the 
« already accuſcd of high treaſon, and do be- | ſheriffs were ordered to place a ſufficient guird 
« lieve are ſhrowded in the city. I hope no good || round: it bork by land and water. L 
« man will keep them from me z their offences | det | 
« are treaſon and miſdemeanours of an high na- | of by the houſe of commons; that they took them 
« ture, I deſire your loving aſſiſtance herein, || out of the power of the Lord-mayor, whom they 
« that they may be brought to a legal trial. found to be under influence of the court, and or- 
And whereas there are divers ſuſpicions || dained; © that the perſons entruſted with the or- 
« raiſed that I am a favourer of the popiſh reli- || ** dering of the militia of London, ſhould have 
gion, I do profeſs, in the name of a king, || ©** power to draw the trained-bands of the city into 
þ6 Idid and ever will, and that to the utmoſt || ** ſuch uſual and convenient places, within three 
« of my power, be a proſecutor of all ſuch as “ miles of the ſaid city, as to them from time to 
« ſhall any ways oppoſe the laws and ſtatutes || © time ſhould ſeem meer; for the training and 
« of this kingdom, either papiſts or ſeparatiſts; ©* exerciſing of the ſoldiers ; and that the ſaid ſol - 
« and not only ſo, but I will maintain and defend }| diers, upon ſummons, ſhould from time to time 
« that true proteſtant religion which my father ** appear, and not depart from their colours with- 
« did — and I will continue in it during || * out the conſent of their officers; as they would 
« life,” | | * anſwer their contempt to the parliament.” 


5e £3 In the year 1642 his majeſty; being informed 

After this his majeſty dined with one of the || that the parliament had applied to the city for 
ſheriffs, and returned to Whitehall without any || large ſupplies of men and money, ſent a letter 
farther diſturbance from the populace. - 


to the Lord-mayor, commanding him and the 
The citizens, however, neither approving of || citizens of London not to lend or contribute the 
the demand nor declaration, drew up an anſwer || faid ſupplies to the parliament, under the penalty 
by way of remonſtrance from the mayor, alder- || of his diſpleaſure, and the forfeiture of theit 


men, and common council of the. city of. Lon- || charters. The parliament; in conſequence of this 
don. In which, after repreſenting their fears and || made a declaration, juſtifying their demands, and 
danger, by reaſon of the prevailing p of || promiſing protection and ſecurity to thoſe who 
the rebels in Ireland, fermented and a&ed by the || ſhould contribute to their aſſiſtance; And; as a 
papiſts and their adherents z' the throwing out || example of their power and authority, they com- 
people of truſt and honour from the lieutenancy || mitted Sir Richard Gurney, Lord-mayor, to the 
of the Tower, and the _—_— there lately || Tower of London, for cauſing his majeſty's com- 
made; the fotrifying hitehall, in an un- || miſſion-of array to be proclaimed in divers parts 
uſual manner, with men and ammunition; and || of the city 3 and preferred ſeveral articles of im- 


The ſervice of the militia was fo well approv: 


— — m ¼ II ee — 


the drawing ſwords and wounding many Cititizens ment againſt him : for which he was, by the 
that were unarmed in Weſtminſter-hall, they con- nce of the peers; not only diveſted of the 
clude as follows: The petitioners therefore || office of mayor, but likewiſe rendered for ever 


i moſt humbly pray your moſt ſacred majeſty, || incapable of bearing any office or receiving fur- 
„that, by the advice of pong council in || ther honour; and alſo to remain 4 priſoner in 
< parliament, the proteſtants in Ireland may be the Tower of London dating their lordſhip's 
« ſperdily relieved ; the Tower put into the ure. bes N 
« hands of perſons of truſt; that, by removal The king finding himſelf in a condition to face 
* of doubtful and unknown perſons from about his enemies, began his march from Northampton 
«© Whitehall and Weſtminſter, a known and ap- || to London with fifteen thouſand men. Of which 
proved guard muy be —— for the || the parliament receiving information: ietimediately 
<«< ſafety of his majeſty and parliament; and that || ordered the London trained bands to be in readi- 
the lord. Mandeville, otherwiſe - Kimbolton, || neſs, and all the paſſages and avenues leading to 
and the five members of the houſe of com- the city to be fortified with thains, and 
mona, lately accuſed, may not be reſtrained || -courts' of guard. The citizens on this occaſion 
* of liberty, or inft otherwiſe than || were ſo alarmed; that a great number of all ranks; 
< according to privileges of parliament.” | ages, and ſexes, applied ſo diligently to work in 
His ta teturned an anſwer to this remon- || digging and carrying of earth, their fortifica- 
france, the purport of which gave little ſatisfac - tions were ſoon aceompliſne t. 
faction to the citizens. || The eart of Eflex, by an expreſs order from 
The grand committee appointed by the houfe | jc? quam ge haſtening his march afcer the king 
of commons to fit in Guildhall, finding great in- | both armies met at Edge-hill on the ef 
conveniences from the city buſineſs, adjourned to of October, and fought 4 moſt tetrible battle in 
Grocer's-hall, whete they conſulted meaſures for || which much blood was ſpile on both ſides 3 and 
their fafe return to Weſtminſter on the Tueſday || each army claimed the-honour of victory. His 
Glowing, On which day they, with the lord majeſty; however;, was fo fat diſabled from pro- 


imbolton, and the five members of the houſe || ceeding to London, that he was obliged to retteat 
of commons above. | Oxford. - 1 | Rt $7 . 


mentioned, went by water, || to ie 
well guarded by « thouſand ſailors in boats, and - The parliament ſearing the bad coriſequtnees 
were received at Weſtminſter by the London | that might arife from any inſinuatiotis bf adyan- 
trained bands. After which the of com- {| tage gained over their forces by thie royaliſts, de- 
mons ordered, that, for their ſecurity,” two oom - f| puted lord Wharton, Mr. Strode, the Eirlof Pem- 
Panies of the ſaid trained bands fhould attend || broke, the earl of Holland, and the lord Say to 
pc tnn reprefent 


240 


repreſent the iſſue of this battle in the moſt fa- 
vourable circumſtances, and to ſpirit up the citi- 
Zens to a more vigorous oppoſition to the king's 
forces, Theſe lords of parliament went to Guild- 
hall on the the 27th of October for this purpoſe; 
and lord Wharton, who introduced the matter, a- 
mong other things, ſaid, to the Lord-mayor, al- 
dermen, common=-council, &c. Gentlemen, I 
© ſhall tell you the worſt as well as the beſt, that 
'* you may know all, and that, when you have 

—— the worſt, you may find it in your judg- 
ments, to give the moſt praiſe to God for his 
mercy, after there was ſo much probability of 
having ſuch an ill ſucceſs. After that we had 
ſhot two or three pieces of ordnance, they be- 
gan for to ſhoot ſome of theirs, and truly not 
long after, before there was any near execution, 
there were three or four of our regiments fairly 
run away, I ſhall name you the particulars, and 
afterwards name you thoſe that did the extra- 
ordinary ſervice, whereof you will find thoſe 
of this city to have been very extraordinary in- 
ſtruments. There were, that ran away, Sir 
William Fairfax's regiment, Sir Henry Cholm- 
leys, and my lord Mandevil's, and, to ſay the 
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<« tlemen, you ſee by this time I am like to tell 


you the truth, I hope, of every thing ; but 
yet I muſt ſay this, that, tho' they did fo, 


plain truth, my own: theſe ran away. Gen- 


{ £c 


„ yet I hope there will be very convenient | 


and very good number of them got together 
<« again, that they may ſhew themſelves in bet- 
< ter condition and better. way of ſervice than 
„yet they have done, I hope fo, and by the 
« blefling of God it may be ſo.” However, con 
tinues that noble lord, Upon the cloſe of the 
„day we know. it for certain that the beſt regi- 
„ ment of the king's was cut off, and the next 
his beft regiment, which was that under my lord 
of Linſey ; and there was, as we conceive (this 
I tell you upon. information, as we conceive, 
and are informed by the countrymen that ſaw 
them bury the dead next day, and bring them 
up into heaps, there was, as is informed and 
conceived) about three thouſand of theirs ſlain ; 
and we cannot believe, nor we cannot have any 
information to give us reaſon to believe, that 
there were above three hundred of ours lain. 
And this was to be obſerved of God's provi- 
dence in this day's work, that though it began 
ſo improbably, yet before the cloſe of the night, 
which was two haurs, (for they began to fight 
indeed but about four o'clock) — 4 got the 
ground that they were upon, we had gotton the 
&* wind, and we do not know, nor by information 
« conceive, that there were twenty men of ours 
killed by all the king's' cannon.” 

Mr. Strode then ſpoke : ** As God did this great 
« work, and we aſcrige to him the honour, ſo 
* you will look upon the perſons by whom he 
« did it. You have heard when as it was a thou- 
* {and to one but that we had loſt the day by run- 
ning away of the troop of horſe and the four 
regiments, and then the general did draw up 
his own regiment, and then did God begin in 
them to ſhew his own work. God hath ſhewed 
« hiunſelf with us; be you but courageous, and 
we never need doubt it; and ſo we fay all.” . 
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The earl of Pembroke producing an intercept. 
ed letter to the earl of Cumberland, genetal of 
his majeſty's forces, whereby it appeared, that 
his majeſty was preparing to march to don, 
addreſſed the Lord- mayor, &c. Gentlemen; you 
have ſhewed yourſelves like brave and noble 
citizens; you have done it with that nobleneſs, 
* with that alacrity, with that love to God, 
* king, and parliament, that none of your an- 
ceſtors before you never ſhewed more love, nor 
care, nor zeal, nor performed, that you have 
* done, better. I have only this to ſay to 
you: if the times are ſuch (not that I think 
there is any great peril in the king's army 
„ now, for they have told you nothing but truth) 
yet, when you have ſeen this letter, you will 
find there is very good cauſe for you to crown 
this work, which muſt be by following it with 
the ſame zeal, love, care, and nobleneſs, and 
alacrity, which if you do, you may well 
crown yourſelves with the name of a glorious 
city; and none more.” | 
The earl of Holland, improving the danger 
threatened in that letter, adds, © If you will 
* now conſider how God hath ſhewed you firſt, 
that he kept the firſt blow from you, by deliver- 
<< ing of you indeed from ſuch an imminent dan- 
ger, as it could not be believed it could have 
been recovered, but by himſelf, and by the 
power of his hand; this may give you juſt 
encouragement to purſue all things that are 
for his glory, and for the defence of your re- 
ligion and his cauſe. I am confident, as you 
will do it with thankfulneſs, and duty, and 
ſincerity to him, ſo in wiſdom and reaſon you 
will (ſeeing what threatnings there are | unto 
you) defend yourſelves and families ; nature 
directs you to it, as well as piety : we only re- 
commend this to you, that you may but know 

it, and take it into your thoughts, and into 
your hearts, and then we are ' confident your 
<<: hearts will be raiſed with ſo much piety, with 
* ſo much courage, and with ſo much reſolution, 
* as you will defend yourſelves, and in defend- 
ing yourſelves, defend us, the parliament, and 
* the kingdom. You may do it, you have 
power, and we expect it from your affections.“ 

The lord Say and Scal then enforced the pre- 
miſes in theſe words: My lords and gentlemen, 
That little that I have to ſay ſhall not be to ſer 
forth your approaching danger; but I ſhall 
rather apply myſelf to ſtir up your ſpirits, to 
encourage you, and to ſettle this opinion in 
vou, that, if you be not wanting unto your- 
<« ſelves, which cannot be imagined in this cauſe, 
„you will have no cauſe to fear danger: it can- 
not be doubted, by that which you nave heard, 
e but that theſe malignant miſchievous counſel- 
lors, and theſe men of deſperate. fortunes that 
they have gathered to them, and into: whoſe 
hands they have put our king, that their in- 
tentions are, that this rich glorious city ſhould 
be delivered up as a prey, as a reward to them 
for their treaſon againſt the kingdom and the 
« parliament, and that your lives ſhould: ſatisfy 
their malice, your wives, your daughters, their 
« luſt, and religion itſelf, the deareſt thing of 
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all others to us, ſhould be made merchandize 


« or, 
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of, to invite papiſts, to invite foreigners. Not- 
withſtanding their intentions, let no man's heart 
be diſcouraged ; you have power enough in 
your hands to bring all this wickedneſs upon 
« their own heads, through God's bleſſing ; if 
« you will uſe your hands, if you will hold them 
up to ſerve your God, to defend the true re- 
« ligion of Almighty God, to defend your lives, 
« to defend this kingdom and the parliament, 
« you need not fear any thing that can be done 
« by this broken army, nor fear thoſe things that 
« are here threatened, nor thoſe things that are 
« falſly buzzed abroad by a malignant party in 
your city to amaze you: there is no fear of 
« danger but in ſecurity, in fitting ſtill ; and 
« therefore if you will be ſtirred up (as I cannot 
doubt, we cannot imagine but you will) to do 
that that every man, both by the law of God 
and by the law of nature, in this caſe will be 
« induced to do, through God's bleſſing; you 
„ ſhall both honour God. maintain the true re- 
e ligion, ſave this kingdom, fave the parliament, 
and crown your good beginnings that God hath 
e pleaſed to ſhew himſelf unto us in. This is 
« now not a time for men to think with them- 


«c 


cc 


« little money; this is a time to do that that you 
« doin common dahgers; let every man take his | 
« weapons in his hand, let him offer himſelf 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
« ſelves that they will be in their ſhops, to get a 
| 


« willingly to ſerve his God and to maintain true | 


e religion : you may remember what God faith 
e by the prophet, My heart is ſet upon thoſe people 
© that are willing to offer themſelves willingly upon 
* the high places: let every man therefore ſhur 
up his ſhop, let him take his muſket; let him 


„think with himſelf, who ſhall pay me, but ra- 
* ther think this, I will come forth to ſave the 
* kingdom, to ſerve my God, to maintain his 
true religion, to ſave the parliament, to ſave 
this noble city: and, when this danger is over- 
come, I will truſt the ſtate, that they will have 
a regard unto whatſoever may be fit, either for 
my reparation in any loſs, or for my reward. 
** Do as you do in common dangers: when 
* there 1s a fire, men aſk not who ſhall pay him 
* for his day's wages, but every man comes forth | 
* of his doors, helps to quench the fire, brings 
* a bucket if he have one, borrows one of his 
** neighbour if he have not; when the fire is 
* quenched, then the oy will regard to repair 


* offer himſelf readily and willingly, let him not 


you; every one bring forth his arms, if he 
have it; if he have it not, let him borrow 
arms of his neighbour; or he ſhall be armed 
from the ſtate; let every man arm himſelf, 
and arm his apprentices, and come forth with 
boldneſs, and with courage, and with chear- 
fulneſs; and doubt not but God will aſſiſt you; 
for, though you be concerned in all you have, 
yet this is God's cauſe ; that ſhould be your | 
encouragement : for they are papiſts, they are | 
atheiſts, that come to deſtroy you : they come | 
indeed, in the firſt and principal aim they have, | 
to deſtroy religion : papiſts are invited, they 
have commiſſions: are theſe men that ſhould 
defend the proteſtant religion, when they ate | 


** Papiſts and recuſants? therefore, if that you 
21 


| 
| 
any man that hath ſuffered all day: that do 
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« ſhalh come forth, God will go forth with you, 
„ he wilbe fight for you, he will ſave you: but 
% how ? he will not fave you without yourſelves: 
« You may remember what was ſaid, Curſe ye 
«© Merolh, becauſe they came not ont to help the 
Lord againſt the mighty. He needs not yout 
help; but he will uſe your ſervice; that he may 
bleſs you. And therefore let every man be 
« encouraged ; let him ſhew his readineſs, let 
him ſhew his forwardneſs. Remember what 
the ſcripture ſaith, hear, O Iſrael, God is with 
« you, ſo long as you are with him: the Lord will 
e be with you in this cauſe, for it is his cauſe ; 
« but then you muſt ſhew yourſelves ready to be 
„ with him.“ | 2 
The parliament now endeavoured; to the uts 
moſt of their power, not only to recruit; bur 
likewiſe to encreaſe their army; for the better 
effecting of which they gave great encouragement 
to the city apprentices, who enliſted by an ordi- 
nance of parliament which delivered them from 
the authority of their maſters, who were com- 
manded to receive them on their return and diſ- 
banding from the military fervice, with a clauſe 
to indemnify the faid maſters from any damages 
they might ſuſtain by their apprentices being 
abſent. | 
The common-council, on the twenty-third of 
February, paſſed an act for the bettet defence of 
the city, by fortifying the ſame with outworks at 
certain places. It was likewiſe enacted by the 
ſaid common-council, that all the paſſages and 
ways leading to the city ſhould be ſhut up, except 
thoſe entering at Charing-croſs, St. Giles's in the 
Fields, St, John's-ſtreer, Shoreditch and White⸗ 
chapel, and that the exterior ends of the ſaid 
ſtreets ſhould be fortified with breaſt works and 
turnpikes, muſket-proof ; that the ſeveral courts 
of guards, and rails at the extreme parts of the 
liberty of the city, be fortified with turnpikes, 
muſket-proof ; that all the ſheds and buildings 
contiguous to London-wall- without be taken 
down ; and that the city wall, with its bulwarks, 
be not only repaired and mounted with atriflery, 
but likewiſe that divers new works be added to 
the ſame at places moſt expoſed, For defraying 
the expence of which the corimon-council im- 
poſed eight fifteenths on the feveral wards of the 


cc 


| city, which was confirmed, on the ſeventh of 


March following, by an ordinance of parliament. 
In conſequence of this the work was begun 
with the greateſt alacrity, and proſecuted' with 
ſuch, amazing diſpatch; that an earthen rampart ' 
or wall, with baſtions, redoubts, '&c: was in & 
ſhort time erected round the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, and Borough of Southwark; © 
_ Excluſive of the above expence che parliament 
pafſed an order for a weekly aſſeſſment tbrough- 
out the kingdom, and impoſed the weekly ſam of 
ten thouſand pounds o the city of London and 
its liberties 3 notwithſtadding which,” fo gteat a 


ſpirj of oppoſitjon had the citizens to rhe king, 
t 


at they did not think themſelves in the teaſt 
oppreſſed. e 


In the year 1643, the common · council ordered 


their repreſentatives to apply to parliament for 
leave to rake down the croſs in -heapfide, and 
deſtroy all the ſuperſtitious figures thereon, 


Ppp His 
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His majeſty finding the Londoners were more | 


ſtrongly attached to the parliament, and that his 
obtaining their. friendſhip was impracticable, iſ- 
ſued a proclamation, forbidding all commerce 
with London. On which the common-council, 
the day following the date of the ſaid proclama- 
tion, made an act for raiſing the ſum of fifty 
thouſand pounds by way of loan, on the ſecurity 
of the city ſeal, to be employed in defence of 
the city; and at the ſame time paſſed an order to 
move the parliament for an ordinance, to compel 
all monied men, within the bills of mortality, to 
advance money on this occaſion, in proportion to 
their reſpective abilities. 

A rumour prevailing at this time among the 
citizens, that the parliament were dipoſed to ac- 
commodate matters with the king, the lord- mayor 
ſummoned a common- council, who preſented a 
petition to the houſe of commons, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, againſt a reconciliation, When his lord- 
ſhip preſented the above petition, he was attended 
by ſuch a prodigious concourſe of citizens, that 
many of the members withdrew from the houſe 
through fear ; and thoſe who continued and re- 
ceived the petition, requeſted his lordſhip to pre- 
vent ſuch riotous b for the future. 
The petition was approved of, and the propoſi- 
tions of peace with the king were rejected. 

This was ſoon after followed by another peti- 
tion, intituled, The humble petition of many 
« civilly-diſpoſed women, inhabiting in the cities 
© of London and Weſtminſter, the ſuburbs, and 
« parts adjacent.” It was carried up on the gth 
of Auguſt, by ſome thouſands of the meaner fort 
of women, with white ribbons in their hats. The 
purport of their petition was, * That God's 
« glory, in the true reformed religion, might be 
<« preſerved, the juſt prerogatives of king and 
« parliament maintained, the true liberties and 
<« properties of the ſubje&, according to the 
„ known laws of the land, reſtored, and all ho- 
* nourable ways and means for a ſpeedy peace 
© endeavoured.” The commons, after reading 

* their petition, returned them for anſwer, that 
they were no enemies to peace, and that they 
hoped, in a ſhort time, to anſwer the ends of 
their petition, But this not ſatisfying them, they 
continued about the houſe, and before noon, en- 
creaſed to upwards of five thouſand ; among 
whom were a great number of men dreſſed in 
their apparel: at their inſtigation they went to 
the door of the houſe of commons, and loudly 
exclaimed, © Peace ! peace!” After which they 
cried opt, © Give us thoſe traitors that are againſt 
« peace, that we may tear them to pieces. Give 
« us that dog Pym.” In ſhort, they grew ſo 
outrageous, that it was found neceſſary to ſend 
for a party of the trained-bands to repreſs their 
fury; but they were ſo little intimidated, that 


* . 


and wounded, the reſt ſoon diſperſed. 


The common- council enacted, on the 11th of | 
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dation, 


The city of Glouceſter, being cloſely beſieged 
by the king, the committee of trained bands lent - 
ſix regiments, one of horſe, two of trained bands, 


and three of auxiliaries, to the relief of the ſaid 
city, which obliged his majeſty to raiſe the ſiege, 
Theſe forces behaved with ſuch bravery and re- 
ſolution at the battle of Newbury, that they pre- 
ſerved the army of the Earl of Eſſex, and con- 


tributed greatly to the ſucceſs of the parliament 


in their future proceedings; for it diſabled the 
king from any farther attempts to reduce London 
to his obedience, and ruined his intereſt amon 
thoſe who waited the iſſue of a battle, before they 
would declare themſelves, being determined to 
Join that ſide which was 2 This was the 
longeſt and moſt deſperate battle during the 
courſe of that unnatural war; for it began about 
ſix o'clock in the morning, and continued till 
near eleven at night, with the greateſt obſtinacy 
on both ſides. | | 
About this time a parliamentary ordinance was 
publiſhed, that none ſhould elect, or be elected 
common-councilmen of this city, but ſuch as had 
taken the covenant lately brought from Scotland. 
And, on the 2d of October, the comman-coun- 
cil, for the better ſecurity of the city by night, 
appointed one thouſand and ninety-ſeven watch- 
men, to be provided and paid by the ſeveral 
wards and precincts of the city and liberties. 
Although his majeſty: had, by his lama- 
tion, iſſued the x7th of October, prohibited all 
manner of trade and commerce with the city of 
London; yet, on the 26th of December follow- 
ing, matters had been ſo contrived to bring about 
a treaty of reconciliation, that the king wrote a 
letter for that purpoſe, directed to the Lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and all other well- affected ſub- 
jects of the city, with an expectation of having 
it read and approved of, in a common-hall to be 
called for that purpoſe, by the contrivance of Sir 
Baſil Brook, and others. The parliament re- 
ceiving information of this, Sir Baſil, with two 
others, were ſecured, and the letter ſeized u 
them : after which a committee of eight lords, 
and ſixteen commoners, was appointed to attend 
the common-hall, where the earl of Northum- 
berland one lo effectually againſt an accommo- 
t put an end to all hopes of the city 


| being reconciled to the, king. 


occaſioned a fire, and many of them being killed || of commons, thanking them for the | care 


In the year 1644, the city ſent out two regi- 
ments of auxiliaries to join the army under the 
command of Sir William Waller, who having re- 
ceived conſiderable reinforcements from other 


| Parke marched in queſt of the royaliſts; when 
l 
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they threw brick - batts and ſtones at them, which | 


h armies meeting on Cheriton-down, a ſharp 
and bloody battle enſued, in which the latter were 
defeated. In this action, the city forces behaved 
with the greateſt honour and intrepidity. 

On the ſixteenth of May, the Lord-mayor, al- 
dermen, and common-council addreſſed the houſe 


they had already taken of them and the public 


| ſafety, and. praying for a preſervation of the ſaid 
Auguſt, that a further ſum of fifty thouſand | 


pounds be advanced by the city companies; for 
Which, as a ſecurity, they were to have a bond | 
from the Lord-mayor and commonalty. | 


houſe, for the promoting of the publie good. To 
which the houſe of commons returned à full and 
ſatisfactory anſwer, concluding with a declaration, 


| || that they would, in a moſt peculiar manner. be 


\ 


mindf 
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mindful of the merit of the city, which, upon 
all occaſions, they ſhould acknowledge, and would 


endeavour to requite. 

The trade of this city; weſtward, by water, be- 
ing greatly obſtructed by the garriſons of Green- 
land and Baſing-houſes, the city ſent out two bri- 
gades of horſe and foot, under the command of 
colonel Brown, who attacked, and obliged them 
to retire. And the marquis of Newcaſtle, in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the coal-trade in the river Tyne, pro- 
hibited the exportation of coals to London: on 
which the parliament iſſued an ordinance for ſup- 
plying the city with turf and peat, with power 
to the Lord mayor to nominate and appoint per- 
ſons to enter into, and dig any quantity of turf 
and peat, in and upon any grounds, except or- 
chards, gardens, and walks. 

The clergy of London being tired of the ſtate 
of ſpiritual anarchy, under which they had ſo 
long laboured, petitioned to parliament for re- 
dreſs of their religious grievances : in which they 
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members of parliament as owe great ſums of 
money, and protect divers under them, as ſer- 
vants, attendants, officers ; yea, and their ſer- 
vants. If all this ſhould be exempted from 
courſe of law, how many citizens of London, 
« and other ſubjects of this kingdom, may be 
% undone!” The lords returned them thanks for 
this teſtimony of their duty and affection ; but 
the independent members of the commons ſhewed 
a deteſtation of this freedom taken 4 pre(- 
byterian faction in the city, to preſcribe laws to 
the parliament. And the only anſwer they re- 
ceived was, that the houſe, at a proper time, 
would take the ſaid remonſtrance into conſidera- 
tion. In the mean time deſigns were ſet on foot 
to raiſe diviſions among the citizens; to which 
end, the independents were prevailed on to pre- 
ſent a counter petition, ſigned by many thouſands 
of citizens, ſetting forth the power of parliaments; | 
and the labours and ſueceſſes of the preſent par- 
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liament, and praying them to proceed in ma- 
ſaid, © The orthodox miniſtry is negle&ed, the || naging the affairs of the kingdom, according to 
« people ſeduced, congregations torn aſunder, || their own beſt wiſdoms; and truſt repoſed in 
« families diſtracted, rights and duties of rela- || them; to puniſh delinquents, and to procure 
« tions, national, civil, and ſpiritual, ſcandalouſly peace; and that they would never; on any pre- 
« yiolated, the power of codlineſs decayed, fear- || tence whatever, ſuffer the free-born people of 
« ful confuſion introduced, and imminent de- England to be enſlaved, or any other to ſhare 
« ſtruction threatened.” This produced an or- || with the 'parliament, or to preſcribe to them; iii 
dinance of patliament for the ordination of mi- |} the government or power of this nation; adding; 
niſters, according to a form by them preſcribed, || that the petitioners will ſtand by the parliament 
with puniſhment for thoſe who ſhould preſume to 


with their lives and fortunes... 
22 or exerciſe the miniſterial function, not In order to fatisfy the demands of the Scotch 
ing ordained according to that form. 


army; the city, ſoon after this; advanced two 
In the 'year 1646, a rumour being ſpread of 


hundred thouſand pounds to the parliament, at 
the king's intending to come privately to Lon- || eight per cent. on the ſecurity of the exciſe and 
don, the parliament gave orders to ſecure the || biſhops lands. And on the ſixth of April follow- 


city againſt all attempts that might be projected || ing; they were prevailed on to lend the parliament 
by ſuch cavaliers; and the more ſtrongly to in- che ſame ſum for the ſervice of England and Ire- 
timidate his majeſty from making any — at- land. | x 
tempt, they paſſed an order, that all papiſts, of- All things tending to 4 rupture between the 
ficers, and ſuch as had borne arms inſt the || parliament and the army, the Lord-mayor and 
parliament, and ſoldiers of fortune, ſhould de- || common council, on the eighth of June 1647; 
part the city of London, Weſtminſter, and lines || preſented a petition to the houſe to prevent ſuch 
of communication, before the end of the fixth || a dangerous event. Among other things in this 
day of April, on the penalty of being proceeded || petition, they expreſſed their earneſt deſire, © That 
againſt as a ſpy; according to their allegiance, the covenant and 
The Londoners, however, found themſelves || ** agreement of both nations, his majeſty's royal 


miſtaken in their apprehenſions, for his majeſty; || ** perſon might be preſerved, and ſo diſpoſed of; 
inſtead of coming to London, proceeded — <* that the — b * 


8 parliaments of both kingdoms might 
ward, and threw himſelf into the power of the © have free acteſs unto him; that thereby 4 right 
Scotch army, lying before Neweaſtle, with a re- || © undefſtanding might be obtained . 
ſolution to ſubmit to any conditions that might || them,; and this tottering church and kingdom, 
be propoſed through the mediation of the Scots, || ® after all their fears, ſorrows, and ſufferings; 
and fit for a king of England to ſubmit to. Theſe || * might be better enabled to fend y relief 
intentions his majeſty communicated to the city || ** and help to miſerable biteding Ireland. But 
of London by a letter to the Lord-mayor and al- || concluding, © As this city, from the beginning 
dermen, dated the nineteenth of May. aof theſe troubles, had faithfully adhered: to the 

To ſuch a height were the independent faction parliament, ſo they were refolved by the blei- 
grown at this time, both in the city and the houſe || << ing of God, never to deſert the ſame; but 
of commons, that it occaſioned the prefbyterians, || ** with the utmoſt of their lives and eſtates, wolild 
who had the greateſt ſway in London, to preſent || « ftand and fall, live and die with the pariiatnent 
a remonſtrance to both houſes of parliament, || « of England, accotding to their covenant” An 
againſt ſeparate congregations and ſectaries, and 


; ordinance was brought in aeccotding to the 
other grievances: among theſe; mentioned the || prayer of the ſaid petition ; and the ſpeaker; by 
old complaint againſt protections; for, ſaid they, 
* It may now become a tenure for life, if this 


command of the houfe, declared ta them the true 
** privilege ſhould be ſo made uſe of by ſuch 
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ſenſe the commons had of their conſtant care 
and ſincere affection for the parliament, who —— | 
8. nun Em. we: 
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well aſſured, that nv viciſſitude whatever could 
alienate their duty and love; for which he gave 
them the hearty thanks of the houſe. 

The Lord-mayor, aldermen, and common- 
council, received a letter from the army, en- 
camped at Royſton, in Hertfordſhire, dated Ja- 
nuary tenth, 1647, and ſigned by Thomas Fair- 
fax, Oliver Cromwell, &c. in which, after com- 
plaining of falſe ſuggeſtions and miſrepreſenta- 
tions, they ſay, ** The thing we inſiſt upon as 
« Engliſhmen, is a ſettlement of the peace of 
© the kingdom, and of the liberties of the ſub- 
« je, according to the votes and declarations 
<« of parliament.” 

In conſequence of this, both houſes immedi- 
ately diſpatched letters to the general, deſiring 
that the army might not advance within twenty- 
five miles of the city: but the next day intelli- 
gence arrived of the army's nearer approach, and 
that the horſe would certainly be at London the 
day following by noon. On which ſtrong guards 
were immediately placed round the cities of 
London, Weſtminſter, Borough of Southwark, 
and places adjacent. | | 

In the mean time the city, with the approba- 
bation of parliament, returned an anſwer to the 
above letter, by the hands of four aldermen and 
eight commoners, who were empowered to treat 
with the general about a right underitanding and 
fair correſpondence between the city and army. 
In which they requeſted the army not to come 
within thirty miles of the metropolis, to prevent 
the increaſe of the price of victuals, and diſcon- 
tented people raiſing tumults. That they deteſted 
the very thoughts of engaging the kingdom in a 
new war; but nevertheleſs that they had pur 
themſelves into a poſture of defence againſt all 
events; and that they had already recommended 
their caſe to the parliament. 

The citizens of London now became mediators 
between the parliament and the army. And the 
former, which had juſt before been adored by 
moſt men, were now become at one time the dupes 


"of the army, at another thoſe of the city. This 


is evideat from the inſtability of their proceedings 
at this juncture; for the army compelled them 
to reverſe the ordinance of the fourth of May, 
concerning the city militia, and to make a de- 
claration againſt ſubſcribing an engagement pro- 

ſed by the citizens for the defence of their re- 
igion, property and liberty. | 

Soon after the young men of London pre- 
ſented a petition to the houſe of commons againſt 
their proceedings on the fourth of May; and 
keeping open the doors of the houſe, with their 
hats on, they cried out, © Vote, vote; agree, 
«- agree ; diſpatch, we'll wait no longer ;” Whilft 
thoſe, without inceſſantly exclaimed to have ſuch 
members delivered to them as voted againſt their 
intereſt. In this manner they continued till the 
houſe was compelled to repeal both the ordinance 
and declaration. | 
General Fairfax, however, pretending to de- 
fend the parliament from the inſults of thoſe ci- 
tizens, wrote. a letter to the Lord-mayor, dated 
Bedford, July 29, 1747, in which he ſays, © It 


was a prodigious and horrid force done upon 


«« parliament, and tending to diſſolve all govern- 
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e ment; and demanded the chief actors therein 
to be delivered up to juſtice.” Theſe threats 
were backed with his march towards London. 
On advice of which the Lord-mayor ordered the 
city militia to march to the works of fortification, 
and immediately iſſued a proclamation, com- 
manding all perſons capable of bearing arms to 
repair to the place of rendezvous early the next 
morning. 

After the departure of thoſe parliament-men, 
who were intimidated by the young petitioners, 
the remaining members, who were entirely in the 
intereſt of. the city, voted 

1. That the king ſhould come to London. 

2. That the committee of the city militia 
ſhould have full power to raiſe ſuch forces as they 
— ax deem requiſite for the defence of the city 
an | 

3. That they make choice of a commander in 
chief, to be approved of by parliament ; and ſuch 
commander to preſent other officers for the ap- 
probation of the ſaid committe, 4 

In conſequence of theſe votes the committee 
choſe a general, and ordered that all reformadc 
officers, and others, ſhould appear the next day 
in St. James's fields, in order for their being taken 
into the city's ſervice, and the perſons already en- 
rolled to be forthwith formed into regiments. 
They likewiſe publiſhed a declaration by ſound 
of trumpet, that the ordinance which put the 
land forces under the command of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, did not give him any power over the 
trained bands, garriſons, &c. And on the laſt 
day of July the parliament diſpatched their com- 
mands to the general of their army, forbidding 
their march towards London. And the next day 
the power of the city militia was enforced by an 
ordinance paſſed for that purpoſe. | 

Notwithſtanding all precautions were taken, 
and the greateſt encouragement given to the citi- 
zens, to oppoſe the army, yet the nearer they ap- 
proached London, the more inclined were the ci- 
tizens to receive them. After various debates the 
aldermen and common-council ſent a ſubmiſſive 
meſſage to the general, encamped at Colebrook, 
who treated them with great haughtineſs, and in- 
ſiſted that thoſe members who had been driven 
away by the young men of London ſhould be 
immediately reſtored to their ſeats in parliament. 

The city was greatly agitated by this determi- 
nation of the army; which occaſioned the com- 
mon-council and commiſſion of the city militia to 
aſſemble at Guildhall, whither a great number of 
citizens repaired to wait the reſult of their deli- 
berations. In the mean time an expreſs arrived 
of the army's halting; and the citizens, imagin- 
ing this aroſe from a dread of their power, cried 
out, © let us one and all march out and deſtroy 
e them; but ſoon after, another expreſs arriving. 
with an account of the army's being in full march 
to the city, their courage failed, and they inſtantly 
changed their tone to & treat, treat, treat.“ And 
the common-council being informed that the in- 
habitants of Southwark had invited general Fair- 
fax, and delivered up the Borough to a party ſeg! 
by him for that purpoſe, withdrew the militia, 
and delivered their Artifications to the different 


parties ſent from the army for that purpoſe. * 
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ſo great was their timidity on this occaſion, that 
the Lord-mayor and aldermen, in the name of 
the citizens, met the general next day at Hyde- 
park, with congratulations on his arrival, and the 
accommodation between the army and city. He 
was ſaluted in the ſame manner by the common- 
council, who waited for him at Charing croſs, 
and ſoon after the city preſented him with a golden 
baſon and ewer worth twelve hundred pounds.- 
Notwithſtanding this, he took all meaſures to 
humble the city of London, and to make the 
citizens, as well as the parliament, ſubſervient 
to his dictates. 
The parliament at this time wanting mo 
for the ſervice of the army, demanded à loan of 
fifty thouſand pounds from the city, which being 
rejected, they, at the deſire of the army, demo- 
liſhed the rampart, baſtions, and other works of 
fortification, which incircled the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, and Borough of South- 
wark. - a 
The city of London not comply ing with the 
requeſt of the parliament, in advancing the above 
ſum, a committee was appointed to enquire into 
the late outrageous attempt made on both houſes | 
of parliament, by the London apprentices ; when 
the Lord-mayor, and four aldermen being im- | 
peached of abetting the ſaid tumult, were com- 
mitted to the Tower, 08 | 
The firft petition made by the atmy, after this 
| 
| 


revolution, was adjudged by the commons to be 
deſtructive of the — of parliaments, and fun- 
damental laws of the kingdom: on which. many 
of the petitioners were committed to Newgate, 
and the Gatehouſe. in Weſtminſter, . This ſo ir- 
ritated the Londoners, that the week following 
they attended the houſe with another petition, in 
much ſtronger terms, reflecting on the proceed- 
ings and partiality of the commons ; abruptly 
demanding the reaſons for the committment of 
theſe laſt mentioned petitioners ;. what their free> 
doms were, and the immediate enlargement of 
thofe committed for the laſt week's petition. This 
was backed by another petition: from the com- 
mon- council, to the fame purport, and demand- 
ing a redreſs of grievances. WAH DOA. 
Such are the viciſſitudes of fortune, and ſuch 
was the ſituation of the parliament at this time, 
that the very people who had before ſupported 
them, at the hazard of their lives and fortunes, 
now ſcorned, reproached, and deſpiſed them. 
The houſe of commons being informed of a 
conſpiracy in the city for raiſing an army, an or- 
dinance was paſſed by both houſes, for obligin 
all papiſts, officers, foldiers, and others, whe had 
carried arms againſt the parhament, or afliſted 
the enemy in the late war, to depart the city, 
and all gems within twenty miles thereof, in the 
ſpace of fix days, on. pain of being apprehended, 
and proceeded againſt as traitors.» And the more 
effectually to prevent the carrying on any ſuch 
deſign for the future, they paſſed another. ordi- | 
nance for regulating the choice of common- 
council-men, by which all perſons diſaffected to: 
or who had appeared in oppoſition to the meaſures | 
and proceedings of parlament, were difquali- | 
fied both to / be choſen, and to vote, in any: city 
election. £3 2026537 201 eau ria 
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In the year 1647, on Sunday the tenth of April, 
a great mob aſſembled in Moorhelds to divert 
themſelves at play; but being obſtructed by a 
party of trained- bands poſted at Finſbory to ſup- 
preſs the prophanation of the Lord's-day, they 
fell upon them in the moſt furious manner, ſeized 
all their colours and drums, and compelled them 
to diſperſe. After this, the mob encreaſing 
very faſt, divided themſelves into ſeveral divi- 
ſions; one of which went to Whitechapel, and 
ſeized the colours of a captain's company; ano- 
ther marched to Smithfield; and the | greateſt 
body hurried to Whitehall; after which, being 
diſperſed by the parliament's troops at the Meuſe, 
they returned like furies into the city, where, 
being joined by other parties, they drove all be- 


fore them: they broke open houſes, priſons, and 


magazines, carried off arms, plate, money, and 
other things of value; ſeized the drums belong- 
ing to the trained-bands, which they uſed in beat- 
ing up for others to join them; and after form- 
ing themſelves into military order, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the gates and chains of the city ; attacked 
the Lord-mayor's houſe, and, with the loſs of 
one man, forced the guard, and carried off a 
piece of ordnance, by the uſe of which, they ſoon 


t poſſeſſion of the magazine of arms lodged in 
Leadenhall. However, carly next morning, they 


were attacked by two regiments detached by ge- 


nefal Fairfax, who received the fire of the can- 
non, by which many foldiers were wounded, and 
one woman killed. The rioters now finding them- 
ſelves not able to make any farther refiitince, 
took to their heek, and diſperſed themſelves into 


all parts of the city. The ſeldiers purſued them, 


and after killing ſome, wounding. and taking 


others, the gates were opened, and the whole eity 


decame as quiet as before. 
The day after this dangerous tumult was ſup- 
preſſed, the common- council met, and reſolved 


that the committee of the London miktia ſhould 
attend both houſes of pafliament, and, in the 
name of the city, acquaint them with their ut 


moſt deteſtation and abhorrence of the late vil- 
Jainous outrage z and humbly to requeſt, that a 
day of thankfgiving-might be appointed for the 
city's great and wonderful deliverance from ſuch 
imminent danger; and likewiſe to apply for a 


| ſpecial commiſſion of oyer and terminer, for try- 


tion. 0 07 os a 

Two days after, the parliament granted their 
requeſt; and at the ſame time ordered, that tha 
poſts und chains in and about the city ſhould be 
taken down; and that, for the better ſecurity of 
the city in future, the 


| the- gartiſon' of the Tower 
ſhould conſiſt of one thoukand foot, and one hun- 
dred hor fe. ö f * 10 ; SU 


Soon after this the common:couneit being in- 
formed of a dangerous conſpiracy intended by 


ing the aggreſſors concerned in the late deteſtable 
O 6&1 


| ſome officers of the army againſt the city; they 


drew up, and preſenteda- petition to'botly houſes 


| of parliament, fetting forth che ſaid information 


and reports, and expreſling their uneaſineſs at the 
late meaſures taken to draw and continue the 
army ſo nbar the city, and to increaſe the number 
of ſoldiers in the Tbwer z at che removing tlie 
poſls and chains, and at the diſuniting of the 
«13 19 7k * Qꝗq 91 025 command b 


„ 


The houſe of commons ſoon after acquainted 
the Lord - mayor and common - council, that they 
had received intelligence of a dangerous conſpi- 
oy _— into by the cavaliers, who under an 
-oath of ſecrecy had enliſted many thouſands of 


horſe and foot with intent to deſtroy the city, par- 


liament, preſbyterians and independants : and or- 
dered, that the committee of the London militia 
ſhould immediately put the ſeveral regiments of 
trained bands into a good ſtate of defence; and 


that the city be required to enter into a ſtricter 


union with the parliament, for their mutual ſe- 
curity, and more effectually defeating the mil- 


| 
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command of the forces of the city and the parts 
within the late lines of communication, and the 
weekly bills of mortality; and praying for re- 
- dreſs in the ſaid grievances. 


chievous deſigns of their enemies. To which 
the Lotd-mayor and -commott-council anſwered, 
that as theirs, and the intereſt of both houſes, 
* were- inſeparable, ' they would, according to 
« their proteſtation, live and die with them,” 
The parliament were fo highly pleaſed at the 
conduct of the citizens, that they granted the 
diſcharge of Mr. Glyn, the recorder, and ſeven 


others, from priſon. And a few days after the 


Lord-mayor and common council feceiving a 
letter from the Kentiſh male- contents, deſiring 
aſſiſtance and an affociation with them, commu- 
nicated the ſame to parliament, which was fo well 
received, that they not only returned them thanks, 
but immediately ordered the diſcharge of three 
of their aldermen from their long imprifonment 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


The citizens petition for a treaty with the kin 


1 


7 


minſter. They plunder Weavers-halil. The 


« The 
1 8 trial proclaimed. I be commuon- counci pe- 
tition to try the king. Execution of Charles ]. 


army quartered in Landon and ef- 


The Lord mayor committed to the Tower 


or refuſing to proclaim the aboliſhment of the kingly office. Houſe of Commons entertained 


the city. Richmond Park given to the city by 


the parliament. Sixty houſes blown up 


y gun-powder. Cromwell's new government, protectorſbip, and reception by the city. Death 


Oliver, and proclamation 


of his ſon Richard. A free parliament demanded by tbe ap- 


 prentices. Refloration of Charles II. His entrance into London ; and Coronation: The = 
eſtates in the province of Ulſter reflored. The king grants a charter of confrmution. The 
citizens advance two hundred thouſand pounds for the Dutch war. Great Plague, Fire of 


. London. Deſcription of the monument. 


HE citizens being apprehenſive, at this 
time of general confuſion, that their 
trade and conſtitution muſt, ſogner or 
later, be overthrown and ruined, petitioned the 
parliament, that a perſonal treaty might be had 
between the king, and both houſes, in London, 


or ſome other place, convenient and moſt con- 


ſiſtent with his majeſty*s honour, and the ſafety of 
the parliament. And they deſired that their 
brethren of Scotland might be invited; ſo that, 


according to their allegiance and the covenant, 


his majeſty's royal perſon, honour and eſtate, 
might be preſerved, the poree and privilege of 
parliament maintained, the juſt rights and hber- 
ties of the ſubject reſtored, religion and church- 
government in purity eſtabliſhed, all differences 
compoſed, a firm and laſting peace concluded, 
the union of the two kingdoms according to the 
covenant conſtituted, all armies diſbanded, and 
the ſoldiers arrears juſtly paid. 

This petition was received by the parliament 
with thanks; but their remiſſneſs to proceed to 
a treaty of accommodation with his majeſty beiag 
daily more and more apparent, the citizens ptx- 
ſented the following petition : W094: bs 


* That the militia of London, and parts ad- 
0 jacent, might be ſettled in one comitnittee: 
« and that if any perſon ſhould be added by 
both houſes to the ſaid committee, from the 


4 out-ports,. ſuch. perſon or perſons to enjoy no 
place of profit under the parliament, whereby 
* they might be encouraged to continue the war. 
** That the king might be brought to London 
* with freedom, honour and ſafety, to treat with 
% his patliament about a ſafe and laſting peace. 
And that the city, if requiſite, may have power 
* to raiſe horſe, for the ſecurĩty of his mazeſty's 
£+ perſon, parliament, and city.“? 


Soon after this, a third petition, to the ſame 
purport, was preſented to both houſes of parlia- 
ment, praying that the king's majeſty might be 
free from reſtraint, and invited to a treaty: that 
all hoſtilities by ſea and land might, by command 
of the king and patliament, — 5 and in order to 
defray the expence which might attend the treat / 
with his majeſty, then under reſtraint at Newport, 
in the Iſle of Wight, the citizens advanced the 
ſuni of ſix thoufand pounds. | 
All theſe meafures taken by the citizens to 
bring about a reconciliation: between the parlia- 
ment and city, and to reinſtate the king; were 
ſoon fruſtrated: for, on the fourth of December 
1648, the army. marched; to London, and were 
quartered i Weſtminſter, and the ſuburbs and 
villages about the metropolis: This was done in 
order to extart forty thouſand pounds from the 
city, to diſarm the citizens, and prevent all k1 


of reſiſtance to their meaſures, and to prepare 


matters, 
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matters, not for the ſafety 6f his majeſty's perſon, 
and to treat with him about a pt 
him to a ſpeedy and -public trial, as had been 
concerted by the army, in conjunction with many 
members of the houſe of commons. 

The citizens not having anſwered the demand 
of the army, the uw commanded two regi- 
ments of foot, and ſeveral troops of horſe, ro 
march into London, and take up their quarters 
in Black-friars and its neighbourhood ; whence, 
by order, they went and ſecured the treaſuries in 
Weaver's, Haberdaſher's, and Goldſmith's-hall; 
from the firſt of which they carried off upwards 
of twenty thouſand pounds. : 

The houſe of commons being entirely anti- 
monarchical, reſolved now to puniſh all the citi- 
2ens that ſubſcribed the petition for a treaty with, 
and bringing the king to London: for which 
purpoſe an ordinance was paſſed, that all ſuch 
citizens ſhould be rendered incapable of being 
elected mayor, aldermen, or common- council- 
men. 

On the ninth of -Janvary, by order of the 
houſe of commons, Dendy, ſerjeant at arms, 
proclaimed the king's trial in Cheapſide, in the 
city of London, in order to encourage all perſons 
to bring in their accuſations againſt his meer f 
and general Fairfax iſſued a proclamation, ſtrictly 

commanding all papiſts, delinquents, and diſaf- 
fected perſons, to depart London, and ten miles 
thereof, in twenty-four hours, and not to return 
for the ſpace of one month, on pain of being 
puniſhed as deſerters. | 
In order to countenanee theſe iniquirous pro- 
ceedings, the common-eotincil moved for a pe- 
tition to the houſe of commons, to bring the 
king to juſtice : and though the Lord-mayor and 
many of the aldermen withdrew before the queſ- 
© tion was put, yet they carried their point, and the 
houſe of commons not only received the illegal 
petition, but ſan&ified ad confirmed the ſame. 
Soon after this every circumſtante of the trial 
was adjuſted, and the high court of Juſtice finallj 
ertcted. The charge was opefted by the ſolicitor- 
general, who repreſented that Charles Stuart, 
king of England, was accuſed as a tyrant; traitor, 
murderer, and a public and implatable enemy to 


the common- wealth. In arifwer to this his ma- 


jeſty difowned the authority of the court, and re. 
fuſed to acknowledge their uſurped juriſdiction. 
The court, however, informed Him, that he muſt 
not deny the authotity of his judges: and Chatles 
having, on three ſeveral appeatances before the 
court, refuſed to acknowledge their juriſdiction, 
on the fourth time Tenterice was pronounced 
gat img anne 

On the thirtieth of Janbary, in conſequence 
of a warrant from the high court of judicature, 
he was conducted on foot through St. James's 
Park, to Whitehall, #ceompaned* by doctor 
Juxon, arid guarded 


ſoldiers, commanded by colonel Tomlinſdn. 


When he cafhe on the ſeaffold he directed his dif. 
courſe to the celonel, doctor Juxon and fome 
others about him, declaring himſelf 'inngcent! of 
having commenced" the war againſt the pürlia- 
ment, but owned at the fatne time, that his hav- 


ing conſented to the execution of the earl of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


peace, but to bring || himſelf. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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by 4 regiment of foot | 
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Strafford had brought the judgment of heaven on 
He died forgiving all his enemies, even 
the chief inſtruments of his death; but» adviſed 
them, and the whole nation, to reſtore the con- 
ſtitution of the kingdom, by paying obedience 
to their lawful ſovereign, his ſon and ſucceſſor. 
When he was preparing himfelf for the block, 
doctor Juxon' told him, there was but one ſtage 
more, which was ſhort, though troubleſome, and 
would convey ' him to the regions of ineffable 
Joy. He replied; I go from a corruptible to 
an incorruptible crown, of which I ſhall never 
<< be bereaved.” Having thus ſpoke he laid his 
neck on the block, and at one blow his head was 
ſevered from his body. After which a man held 
up the head ftreaming with blood, and exclaimed, 
* this is the head of a traitor.” Such was the 
fate of Charles I. king of England. 

After the king's execution the houſe of com- 
mons paſſed an act for the exheredation of the 
royal line, the aboliſhment of monarchy, and 
the erection of a common-wealth: in conſe- 
quence of which an order was ſent to the Lord- 
mayor for proclaiming the ſame perſonally : but 
his lordſhip refuſing to comply with this com- 
mand, he was depoſed, impriſoned, and fined. 
Soon after another was choſen, who, with twelve 
aldermen,' on the thirtieth of May, proclaimed 
the ordinance for aboliſhing the kingly office in 
England and Ireland. Prev 4 

The parliament having appointed a day of 
thankſgiving for ſuppreſſing the levellers, ac- 
cepted of an invitation from the city to hear the 
ſermon on that occaſion at Chriſt-church, News 
gate ſtreet, and to dine at Grocer's hall, where 
they were ' moſt ſumptuouſly entertained by the 
city: and the ſurplus of the proviſions,” together 
with the ſum of four hundred pounds, were given 
to the poor. The next day, the commons Kae a 
committee to return thanks to the Lord- mayor 
and common- council. And the city, as a proof 
of their ſincere affection, preſented the general 
of the army with a large baſon and ewer of maſſy 
gold; and lieutenant-general Cromwell with plate, 
to the amount of three hundred pounds, and 4 
purſe contaihing two hundred pieces of gold. 
In conſideratſon of the many ſervices the par- 
liament received from the city, they made the 
citizens a preſent of Richmond-park in Surry , 
beſides which, they alſo gave them many houſes, 
and a thouſand pounds for the uſe of he pobr: 
the citizens, in return; promiſed to ſtand. by them 
on all emergencies, with their lives and fortunes. 

In the year 1649, on the fourth of January, 
about ſixty houſes were blown up by a blaſt of 
ewenty-ſeven bartels of gun-powder, which acci- 
dentally took fire at a ſhip-chandter's; in theneigh- 
bourhood of Batking-churehz Tower-ſtreert:. It 
unfortunately happened, that & pariſh<feaſt was 
then held at the Roſe-tavern, next door but one 
to the church, at which the principal part of the 
pariſhioners were aſſembled ; all of whom — ; 
ed, and were mangled in a moſt dreadful man- 
ner, except the miſtreſs of the tavern, Who was 
found fitting upright in the bar, and a drawer 
ſtanding without it, with a pot in his hand, both 
being ſuffocated with ſmoke and duſt, and pre- 
ſerved in theſe poſtures by the caſual falling of 

| timber, 
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timber, without the leaſt ſign either of fracture or 


. contuſion. But the moſt remarkable thing was, a 


cradle with a child in it, blown upon the upper 
leads of Barking-church, which the next day was 
taken down, without either of them receiving the 
teaſt damage. | | 
In the year 1653, Cromwell having the chief 
command of the army, diveſted the parliament 
of all power, by turning them out of doors ; and 
though the aldermen and citizens petitioned for 


their being reinſtated, yet Oliver paid no regard 


to their intreaties. On the contrary, he conſti- 
tuted a certain number of perſons, who were his 
creatures, to take upon them the government of 
the kingdom, by the name and ſtile of the Su- 
preme Authority, with power to aſſume the name 
of Parliament. The Lord- mayor, alder men, and 
common - council, immediately acknowledgingthis 


new form of government, and his creatures re- 


ſigning their ſnam power into his hands, he was, 
by the officers of the army, choſe ©* Oliver Crom- 
% well, Protector of the Commonwealth of Eng- 
„ land, Scotland, and Ireland;“ after which he 
was inſtalled in Weſtminſter-hall. The Lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and recorder attended the in- 
ſtallation in their ſcarlet gowns: and the inſtru- 
ment of the protector's government, which he 


ſwore to preſerve inviolable, contained the follow- 


ing heads: 1. To call a parliament every three 
years. 2. No parliament to be diſſolved before it 
had ſat five months. 3. Bills offered to and not 
ſigned by the protector within twenty days, to be 
laws without him. 4. The protector's council 
not to exceed twenty-one, nor be leſs than 
thirteen, 5. Future protectors eligible by the 
council immediately upon the demile of any one. 
6. No protector, except the preſent, to be gene- 


ral of the army. 7. The power of war and peace 


in the protector. 8. A power for the protector 


and his council to make ſome laws during the 


intervals of parliament. Soon after this, he was 


' entertained at Guildhall, with all thoſe formali- 
ties which are uſual at the reception and enter- | 
by colonel Hewſon, who marched into the city, 


tainment of a crowned head. And ſo great was 
his vanity, that, at his departure, he conferred 
the honour of knighthood' on the Lord-mayor, 
On the ſixteenth of May following, he returned 
the favour of the entertainment, by a ſplendid 


dinner which he gave the Lord- mayor and alder- | 


men. 

In the year 1654, Cromwell, in order to ren- 
der himſelf and his government popular, pre- 
tending to diſcover a conſpiracy againſt his life, 
ſeemed to place great confidence in the citizens, 
whom he granted the power of the militia, and to 
raiſe forces under the command of their favourite 
leader, major general Skipton; remitted them 
ſome impoſitions and taxes, and permitted the 
citizens to revive the artillery company, on pro- 
miſe, that only thoſe who were well affected to 
his highneſs ſnould be admitted into that com- 

any. | 

4 The following year an ordinance was paſſed by 
the protector, to limit the number of hackney- 
coaches to two hundred, and to place them under 


the care and government of the Lord-mayor and 


court of aldermen. | 


— - — — — . ene nn 
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In the year 1656, the protector revived the &. 
veral 2228 and orders prohibiting the 
increaſe of new buildings. To effect which, he 
paſſed an ordinance, that-all perſons who had 
erected houſes in contempt of former prohibitions 
ſince the twenty-fifth of March 1620, mould. 
for every ſuch houſe, not having four acres of 
land thereunto belonging, pay to the protector 
one year's rent; and for every houſe, erected after 
the twenty-ninth of September 1656, withour 
land, as aforeſaid, to forfeit one hundred pounds 
for his uſe. | 

In the year 1658, Cromwell was removed from 
his uſurped dominion by the interpoſition of 
death. In conſequence of which, the privy-council, 
attended by the Lord-mayor, proclaimed his fon 
Richard protector, to ſucceed him in the govern. 
ment of theſe kingdoms. And the Lord - mayor 
and aldermen, attended by a great number of the 
principal citizens, aſſiſted at the celebration of 
the funeral obſequies of Cromwell. 

The citizens continued to join with the ſame 
zeal in the meaſures taken under Richard's pro- 
tectorſhip for the continuance of the uſurpation; 
till, worn out by the continual changes and ap- 
prehenſions under the new adminiſtration, and 
diſpirited by the puſillanimity of their councils, 
which began to render England deſpicable abroad, 
and jealous that the time of the royal family's 
reſtoration was not very diſtant, (it being ſuſ- 
pected by the very houſes in being that general 
Monk, who was now at the head of the com- 
mon-wealth's army, was concerting a plan to 
bring in king Charles II.) the citizens very wiſely 
declined all invitations to join either the parlia- 


ment or the army, when it appeared that a rup- 


ture between them was unavoidable. Although 
the magiſtrates acted with ſo much caution to keep 
as clear as poſſible of the fatal conſequences of 
a new war, yet the apprentices,. who were ſpirited 
up to ſhew a diſlike to the preſent government, 
aſſembled in great numbers, and demanded a free 
parliament, This commotion was ſoon ſuppreſſed 


and killed many of the apprentices; the loſs of 
whom ſo inflamed the citizens againſt the army, 
that the common council from that time, fell off 
from their attachment to a government which 
placed all their hopes in the power and ſpirit of 
an army; and reſolved, that they conceived the 
city of London to be in imminent and extra- 
ordinary danger; that they judged it abſolutely 
e neceflary to put the city forthwith into a pol- 


„ ture of defence; that the mayor, aldermen, 


and common-council ſhould forthwith ſettle fix 
e regiments of trained bands, with officers and 
* commanders of their own appointment, and 
« their commiſſions ſealed in open court with 
the common ſeal of the city; and that com- 
e miſſioners ſhould be appointed to confer with 
<« the officers of the fleet, in order to the ſafety 
e of the city, and the peace and ſettlement of 
<< the nation; to give an anſwer to general Monk ; 
e and to propound the convention of a free 
% parliament,” | 89 440 | 
This conduct of the citizens was ſupported by 
a revolt of part of the army and fleet, wht 
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lared for a free parliament; in oppoſition to the 
government by a committee of ery. And the 
citizens, on the eighth of January, preſented a 
remonſtrance to the common-council, touching 


knowledged the above reſolutions to be juſt and 
prudent; and humbly remonſtrated, that no 
power or perſons whatever might impoſe any law 
or tax upon any of thoſe citizens, with whoſe 
general concernment that court was entruſted, till 
the authority thereof be derived from their re- 
preſentatives in parliament. 

This remonſtrance produced great debates z 
and it was put to the vote, whether they ſhould 
proſecute thoſe lawful means that might lead to 
the attainment of a free parliament: but the 
Lord-mayor diſſenting, the ſenſe of the court was 
tranſmitted to the council of ſtate. The powers 
in being immediately ordered general Monk to 
march with his army into the city, and to reduce 
it to the obedience of the parliament. Accord- 
ingly ſeveral regiments, both of horſe and foor, 
were poſted round the metropolis, at the city 
gates, and in the ſtreets; and two aldermen and 
eight common · council men were ſeized and com- 
mitted to cuſtody, for exerting themſelves in the 
cauſe of liberty. 

Soon after this, by an ordinance of parliament, 


took down and deſtroyed the portcullifles at Crip- 
plegate, Biſhopſgate, and Aldgate; but ſuch 
i was the extraordinary ſtrength of the works at 
I Alderſgate and Newgate, that they could only 
diſmount the gates from their hinges, and rent 
part of the portculliſſes. | | 

In the year 1659, general Monk finding the 
| 2 parliament had come to reſolutions, which, by 
| 5 joining others with him in the command of the 
þ 
| 
| 
ö 
| 
| 


army, threatened his deſtruction, conſulted with 
his officers; and being aſſured of their friendſhip 
and aſſiſtance, reſolved, if poſſible, to counter- 
act their reſolutions, to maintain his ſupreme 
command, and to recover his loſt favour with the 
citizens, For theſe purpoſes he next morning 
drew up his army in Finſbury fields, from whence 
he diſpatched a meſſenger to the Lord-mayor, 
with the declaration of his ſorrow for what he had 
done to the prejudice of the city, and earneſt] 
deſired a conference with his lordſhip and the 
common-council, hoping therein to make re- 
paration for his paſt miſconduct. 
In compliance with this requeſt, a common- 
council was immediately ſummoned to receive his 
Propoſals: at which the general teſtified his great 
concern for having accepted a command, which 
in the execution had given ſo much uneaſineſs to 
the citizens z urging, that he was under a neceſ- 
ſity of accepting thereof, or throwing up his com- 
miſſion, which he judged neceſſary to keep for 
the good of the city and kingdom, whoſe hap- 
pineſs and proſperity no man had more at heart 
than himſelf. After this he produced a coppy 
of a letter ſent by him to the parliament at his 
leaving Whitehall, in which he upbraided them 
with their unjuſt and unreaſonable proceedings, 
adviſing them (by way of command) within a cer- 


tain time, to iſſue out writs for a new parliament, 
21 


. 
| 
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as the only expedient to reſtore peace and happi- 


| neſs to the kitigdom, which both the army and 


| nation expect 
freedom and liberty, in which they thankfully ac- | 


from them. : 1 
There appeared ſo great ſincerity in this open 
manifeſtation of the general's ſentiments, that ,, 


| the citizens reſolved to join him, and they mu- 


Es — — 


— 
— — — 


tually agreed, at all events, to ſtand by each other. 
This happy coalition was no ſooner publiſhed 
than a univerſal joy ſpread all over the city; and 
the day concluded with ringing of bells, illumi- 
nations, and bonfires. The moſt contemptible 
marks of ridicule were ſhewn to the parliament; 
and there was no inverition of fancy, wit, or 
ribaldry, that was not exerciſed that night, ei- 
ther to extol the general or degrade the parlia- 
ment. 

General Monk having thus regained the city's 
favour, returned to his quatters at Whitehall, 
and diſpoſed of his army as he thought moſt pro- 
per and convenient. Soon after, havitig reſtored 
the excluded members to their ſeats in the houſe 
of commons, an ordinance paſſed to reſtore the 
common-council to their ancient rights, the im- 
priſoned apprentices releaſed, and the poſts, 
chains, gates, and portculliſſes of the city to be 
replaced. In return for this, the = chearfully 
advanced the parliament the ſum of ſixty thou- 


| ſand pounds; and farther, to evince their good 


S Monk pulled down the poſts and chains, || opinion for Monk, they choſe him major - gene- 
r 


oke and cut to pieces the city gates, and took | 


ral of all their forces. By whoſe advice; the ci- 
tizens diſarmed all perſons ſuſpected to favour 
the Rump, and kept a ſtrong guard for the peace 
and. quiet of the city, till the meeting of a free 
parliament, which was now reſolved upon, as 
well as to call home the king, and to reſtore the 
monarchy, the royal family; and the church, 
The citizens contributed all in their power for 
accompliſhing this great work; and declared, 
that they were firmly reſolved to adhere to their 
general, the council of ſtate, and the enſuing 
parliament. | 

All things being now ripe for the reſtoration, 
king Charles II. among many others, ſent a let- 
ter, dated at Breda, April fourteen, 1660, to the 
Lord-mayor, aldermen, and common-council of 
the city of London; in which his majeſty ex- 
reſſed extraordinary ſatis faction with their con · 
duct, and intention to aſſiſt in the work of 
his reſtoration, and his peculiar regard fot the 
city, which, ſays he, we will manifeſt on all 
« occaſions, not only by renewing their charter, 
0 and confirming all thoſe privileges which they 
have received from our predeceſſors, but b 
adding and granting any new favours whic 


| * may advance the trade, wealth, and honour of 


« that our native city.” | 

The receipt of this letter produced ſuch an ef- 
fe& upon the citizens, that they preſented the 
meſſengers with three hundred pounds, and de- 
puted fourteen of the common-council to proceed 
immediately to Holland, with a preſent of ten 
thouſand pounds to his majeſty, and to aſſure him 
of their fidelity and moſt chearful ſubmiſſion, 
and that they placed all their felicity 'and future 
hope of proſperity in the aſſurance of his royal 
grace and protection; for the meriting of which, 
their lives and fortunes ſhould be always at his 
majeſty's diſpoſal. | 
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The common- council, four days after, made 
an order, that Richmond - park, lately conferred 
on the city by Cromwell, ſhould be preſented to 
his majeſty at his return, with aſſurances, that 
they had kept it with no other view than to pre- 
ſerve it for the royal intereſt. 

The day following his majeſty was proclaimed 
king at the uſual places in London, with the 
greateſt ſolemnity, in the preſence of the Lord- 
mayor, aldermen, recorder, and ſheriffs, amidſt 
the univerſal and joyful acclamations of the ci- 
tizens. | 

In the mean time, the city deputies, being ar- 
rived at the Hague, were introduced to his ma- 
jeſty, who, in return to their meſſage, told them, 
that he had ever a particular affection for the city 
of London, the place of his birth; and that he 


was exceedingly pleaſed to find them ſo anxious 


for his reſtoration, which he acknowledged, not 
only by returning them thanks, but likewiſe con- 
ferring on them the honour of knighthood. 

On the twenty - ſixth of May, 1660, his majeſty 
arrived at Dover; and on the twenty ninth, made 
his public entry into London. He was met at 


St. George's fields, in Southwark, by the Lord - 


mayor and aldermen; the former of which, deli- 
vering the city ſword to his majeſty, had the ſame 
returned with the honour of knighthood. From 
this place his majeſty, after taking ſome refreſh - 
ment under a magnificent tent ereted for that 
purpoſe, proceeded through the ſtreets of Lon- 
don, which were lined with the city companies 
in their liveries, and the trained bands. On this 
occaſion, the houſes were adorned with the richeſt 
filks and tapeſtries; and the windows and balco- 
nies were crouded with a great concourſe of ſpec- 
tators. The manner of the cavalcade was thus: 
Firſt, a troop of gentlemen in cloth of ſilver, 
brandiſhing their ſwords, and led by major- gene- 
ral Brown. Another troop of two hundred, in 
velvet coats, attended by footmen in purple live- 
ries. Alderman Robinſon's troop in buff coats, 
with cloth of filyer ſleeves, and very rich green 
ſcarves. Another troop of two hundred men, 
in blue uniform, trimmed with ſilver, and attend- 
ed by fix trumpets and footmen in ſea-green, trim- 
med with ſilver lace. A troop of two hundred 
and twenty, with thirty footmen, in grey and 
ſilver hveries, and four trumpeters, richly cloath- 
ed. Another troop of one hundred and five, in 
grey uniform, with ſix trumpets. Another of ſe- 
venty, with five trumpets. Three troops, two 
of three hundred, and one of one hundred men, 


all gloriouſly habited and gallantly mounted. | 


Two trumpets with the king's-arms, Eighty 
ſneriff's men in red cloaks, richly laced with fil- 
ver, and half pikes in their hands. Six hundred 
liverymen on horſeback, in black velvet coats and 
gold chains, divided according to their compa- 
niesz each company having footmen in their 


proper liveries, and carrying ſtreamers, &c. Kettle 


drums and trumpets, with ſtreamers. Twelve 
miniſters at the head of his majeſty's life · guards 
of horſe, commanded by Lord Gerard. City 
marſhal, and eight footmen in divers colours, 
attended by the city waits and officers, in due 
order. The two ſheriffs. The aldermen in their 
ſcarlet gowns on horſeback, with rich trappings, 
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and footmen in red liveries, trimmed with filver, 
and cloth of gold. Heralds and maces in rich 
coats, Lord-mayor carrying the ſword bare, and 
ſupported by the general and duke of Bucking- 
ham. The king himſelf on horſeback, between 
his brothers the dukes of York and Glouceſter, A 
troop of horſe with white colours. The general 
life-guard. A troop of gentry. Five regiments 
of the army, horſe, with back, breaſt, and head 
Ieces, 
4 On*the fifth of July following, the citizens en- 
tertained the king and. royal family, the great 
officers of ſtate, and both houſes of parliament, 
at Guildhall, where they were ſumptuouſly re- 
galed with thoſe dainties, adapted for the enter- 


r. gueſts. 
On the twehey*third of April, being the day 
appointed for the coronation, his majeſty, ac- 


cording to ancient cuſtom, rode from the Tower 
of London, through the city to Weſtminſter , 
and the cavalcade was performed with more mag- 
nificence and ſplendor than had ever been ſeen 
before on the like occaſion, 

In the year 1662, the hackney-coaches having 
created an extraordinary charge on the inhabi- 
tants of London and Weſtminſter, by deſtroyin 
the pavements, the parliament enacted, that al 


hackney-coaches, in and about the cities of Lon- 


don and Weſtminſter, ſhould annually pay to- 
wards the charge of, paving and clea the 
ways and ſtreets in and about the ſaid cities, the 
ſum of five pounds each, and every load of hay 
ſixpence, and .ſtraw twopence. The ſame act 
likewiſe provided for enlarging the paſſages at 
Stock's-market, from Fleet-conduit to St. Paul's 
church, the paſſage and gateway out of Cheap- 
ſide into St. Paul's church yard, the paſſage at 
St. Dunſtan's church, in Fleet ſtreet, from Cheap- 
ſide into Bucklerſbury, the paſſage at Temple- 
bar, and ſeveral others in the out parts; and to 
pave Petty-France tot. James's houſe, St, James's- 
ſtreet, Pall-mall, and Hedge-lane. | 
The citizens of London having been violently 
deprived of the Iriſh eftates in the province of 
Ulſter by an arbitrary decree in the ſtar-chamber 
during the reign of Charles I. his majeſty, on the 
tenth of April, granted the ſaid lands again to the 
city of London, and incorporated the ſociety for 
the plantation in Ulſter a- new; and by a charter 
of licence empowered them to re-grant the manors 
and lands to the reſpective companies. Accord- 
ingly the ſociety conveyed to each of the twelve 
companies the manor and lands which formerly 
belonged to it; and the companies have quietly 
enjoyed their eſtates ever ſince, under the direc- 
tion of a governor and deputy governor, choſen 
annually, and twenty-four afliſtants, via two out 
of each of the twelve companies; of whom 
twelve go off every year, and twelve new ones 
are choſen in their ſtead by the common- council. 
Theſe meet by the appointment or ſummors of 
the governor or deputy governor, as often as ne- 
ceſſary, in a place called the Iriſh chamber, in 
Guildhall, to tranſact their affairs; and nine, 
whereof the governor or deputy governor to be 
one, make a court. This ſociety have a ſecretary 
and a meſſenger of their own appointment : they 
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with them, who loks after their concerns and || © any legal way or right whatſoever, have been 
tranſacts their buſineſs; and a receiver to gather || **- heretofore reſpectively had, obtained, or en- 
their rents. They have a right of preſentation. to joyed, as if the ſame were ſeparately, ſingly, 
the churches of Londonderry and Colerain: and-f| and nominally, in and by theſe preſents ex- 
all by-laws made by the corporation of London - preſſed, named, declared, granted, and mani- 
derry muſt. be confirmed by the Society. before * feſted. And further, we will, and by theſe 


they can be of any effect. 


e preſents we do, for us, our heirs; and ſucceſ- 
In the year 1663 his majeſty, in return for the- || ſors. grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, 


late tokens of loyalty diſcovered in the citizens || and citizens, of the city of London aforeſaid, 
towards his perſon and government, by their ef-“ and theit ſucceſſors, that theſe our lettets- pa- 
| 


fectual aid to reſtore him to the crown and domi- 


tent ſhall be in and by all things, according to 


nion aver theſe realms, granted them a confirma- the true intent thereof, good, firm, valid, and 
tion of all their charters, privileges,; liberties, “ effectual in the law, notwithſtanding any miſ- 


rig 


hts and cuſtoms: in which, after having re- naming, or any ill or falſe naming or recital in 


cited the particulat charters granted to chem by-4| tbe ſame contained or any ſtatute, ordinances, 


his predeceſſors, he proceeds as follows: | '_ |» 
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Joy, and exerciſe, all and ſingular the premiſes || 


-*f /*<'-proviſion, proclamation, or reſtriction hereto- 
fore in any wiſe had or made. We will alfo, 
« Now know ye, that we, at the humble peti- ||, &c; without any fine in our hanaper, &c. 
tion of the mayor and commonalty, and citi- | although expreſs mention, &c. Wineſs my- 
zens of our city of Londen aforeſaid, of our ſelf at Weſtminſter the twenty fourth day of 
ſpecial grace, certain knqwledge and meer mo- June, in the fifteenth year of 6ur-reign,” = 
don eee en nad 992 e OOO eie | 
tions us hereunto eſpecia}ly,, moving, all and In the year 1664 the king wanting money to 
ſingular the letters patengs, charters and con- ¶ carry on a war with the Dutch, the city of Lon- 
firmations aforeſaid, and all and fingylar the || don, at the requeſt of the privy-council readily 
ifts, grants, confirmations, reſtitutions, -cu- || advanced the fum of two hundred thouſand 
Roms, ordinances, explanations, and articles, pounds on that -occalion; for which they re- 
and all other things whatſoever in the ſajd let- || © ceived the thanks of both houſes of parliament. 
ters-patents, charters, grants, ang: confirma- - l the year 1665, about the beginning of May, 
tions, or any of them, contained, recited; ſpe- there broke out in London the moſt dreadful 
cified, confirmed, explained or mentioned; plague that ever infeſted this kingdom, which 
and all and ſingular the lands, tenements, | ſwept away ſixty-eight thouſand, five hundred and 
offices, juriſdictions, authorities, privileges, ||. ninery-ſix Mns,. which, added to the number 


liberties, franchiſes; freedoms, inmunities, li. | of thoſe who died of other diſtempers, raiſed the 


berties, cuſtoms and hereditaments whatſoever;! ||| bill of mortality in this year to-ninety-ſeven thou- 
which. the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and ci- | ſand three hundred and fix. And the mortality 
tizens of our city of London, or their;prede-! [|| raged ſo violently in July, that all houſes were 
ceſſors by the name of the mayor and ,com- ¶ ſhut up, the ſtreets deſerted, and ſcarce-any thing 
monalty, and citizens, of. the city of London; ¶ to be ſeen therein but graſs growing, innumerable 
or by 8 name of the mayor, aldermen, citi - fires for purifying the air, coffins, poſt-carts, red 
zens, and commonalty of London; or by the ||: croffes upon doors, with the inſcription, « Lord 
name of the mayor and citizens of I. ondon; or. || have mercy upon us “ and continual cries of 
by the name of the mayer and commanalty of pray for us; or the melancholy call of © bring 
the city of London; or — — name of the citi- out your dead.“ The cauſe of this deadfuf 
zens of the city of London; or by the name || calamity was aſcribed to the importation of in · 
of the barons of London; or by the name of the, |} fected: goods from Holland, where the plague had 
barons of the city of Logdon or by any other committed great [ravages the preceding year. 
name whatſoever, by reaſgn or force gf the ſaid And it was obſerved, during the whole time of 
letters-patent, charters, or confirmations before- | its continuaner, chat there was ſuch a general calm 
mentioned; or af any uſe or uſes, preſcription [| and ſerenity of weather, as if both wind and rain 
or preſcriptions, or any other lawful means had been expelled the kingdom. ? ts 


whatſoever, at any time or times heretofore The citizens of London having been greatly 
have had, or reaſonably uſed or exerciſed, (ex- oppreſſed by the carmen and wood-mongers, the 
cept as aboye is excepted) ratifying, and'grate- || common-councit (in order to provide a fufficient 
fu ly for us, our heirs, and ſueceſſars, as much | 


: . ſupply of fuel, and to overthrow the ſecret com- 
as in us lies, accepting and approving, do them, binations and contrivances of the dealers in wood 
and every of them. to the ſaid mayor and |þ and coals, and of the carmen) paſſed an act on the 
commonalty, and citizens, of our city of Lon- thirty - firſt of June; in which, among other things, 
don aforeſaid, and their ſuceeſſqrs, ratify and || it was enacteq, | e bs go 0%. | n 
confirm, by theſe preſents, to have, hold, en- || + nM. 0c INORG Daw. 4 

| That the preſident and'governor of Chriſt's- 
aforeſaid, (except before excepted) ta the ſaid || * hoſpital, London, ſhall, from time to time 
mayor and commonalty, and citizens, of 'our || © hereafter, have the rule, overſight and govern- 
city of London aforeſaid, and their ſuccoſſors * ment, of all the carrs, carts, carters, and car- 
for ever, as fully, freely, and entirely, and in || men, and of al other perſon or perſons what- 


as ample manner and form, as the ſame are || ſoever, working any carrs or carts, within the 


abovementioned to be given or granted, or || city of London, and liberties thereof: that no 
as the ſame otherwiſe by uſe, — or [þ more than four hundred and twenty carts ſhall, 
; | « hb 
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„by the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of 
e this city, or any other perſon or perſons claim- 
<* ing by, from, or under them, be allowed or 
e permitted to work within this city and liberties 
„ thereof; and that ſeventeen ſhillings and four- 
e pence per annum, and no more, ſhall be re- 
<« ceived or paid for a car-room, and twenty ſhil- 
„ lings and no more or greater fine, upon any 
« admittance or alienation of a car- room; and 
<« that if any perſon or perſons ſhall preſume 
eto work any carr or carrs, by himſelf or ſer- 
« yants, not being duly allowed as aforefaid, ſuch 
<« perſon or perſons, for every time fo offending, 
„ ſhall forfeit and pay the ſum of forty ſhillings, 
de to be recovered, received and obtained, as is 


<« hereafter mentioned: on pain of forfeiting and | 
<« paying ten ſhillings for the firſt and ſecond of- | 
<« fence reſpectively ; for the third and every other 


* offence the carr or carrs of the offender to be 
* ſeized and carried to the new ſtore-yard, or 
<« oreen-yard, at the poſtern.“ | 
And for the prevention of ſuch deceit here - 
<« after, as divers woodmongers have practiſed, 
in the ſale and meaſure of their coals ; it is en- 
e acted, that all ſea-coals hereafter to be ſold or 
e uttered by retail, by any perſon or perſons what- 
* ſoever, ſhall be filled and brought home to the 
buyers, in the ſea- coal meter's ſacks, or ſuch 
* other ſacks as contain the full meaſure of the 
« ſea-coal meter's ſacks, and are, and ſhall be 
* marked by the keepers of the Guildhall for the 
« time being, according to an order of the court 
« of aldermen, made the twenty · fifch day of Oc- 
% tober, in the time of the mayoralty of Sir Tho- 
„ mas Campbell, knight, deceaſed, and carried 
e by ſome ſtreet carr, or carrs, of perſons duly 
« licenced and allowed as aforeſaid, and 
« upon the ſame carrs the mark of the red croſs 
<« for a note of their allowance, as hath anciently 
«© been accuſtomed. 


« And that all perſon and perſons vending or | 


<« uttering ſea-coals by retail, and their carmen, 
&« ſervants, or agents, ſhall hereafter from time to 
<« time, and at all times, when they carry or ſend 


abroad any coals within the city of London or 


«© liberties thereof, carry along in their carr or 
<« carrs, together with their ſea-coals, a good and 
« lawful buſhel, ſealed according to the buſhel 
„in the Guildhall, allowed for meaſuring of 
<« ſea-coals, which agreeth with the fatt anciently 
“ uſed for meaſuring of ſea-coals, which buſhel 
«© ſhall be, and contain in breadth, from out to 
«© out, the ring not exceeding half an inch, nine- 
<< teen inches and a half, and in depth within the 
+ buſhel, ſeven inches and a half. 

« And if any perſon or perſons ſhall bring 
© home in his or their carr or cart, to any buyer, 
„any coals in any other fack or ſacks, and with- 
© out ſuch buſhel, as are beforementioned and 
e appointed, ſuch perſons ſo offending ſhall for- 
<« feit and pay ten ſhillings for the firſt and ſe- 
« cond offence reſpectively; for the third and 
<< every other offence, the carr or carrs of the of- 
& fender to be ſeized and carried to the new ſtore- 
« yard, on the poſtern, as is aforeſaid, - | 

And for a conſtant ſtore and proviſion of 
t ſea-coals to be had and made hereafter, for 
« ſupply of this city, and ſpecially for the benefit 
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and rehef of the in times of deart 
ſcarcity, which — happened in ro — 
many other years heretofore, by reaſon of wars 
and troubles at fea, or by_the ſubtle combina. 
tion and practice of the retailers at home, for 
their private gain and profit, to the common 
abuſc and detriment of the citizens, and others 
his majzefty's ſubjects: | 
ge it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, That 
beſides the general ſtock employed by this city 
for proviſion of coals for the benefit of the 
r within the faid city and liberties, there 
ll be provided yearly hereafter, at the beſt 
hand, betwixt Lady-day and Michaelmas, 
the ſeveral companies of this city, the ſeveral 
chaldrons of. ſea-coals hereafter mentioned : 
that is to ſay, 


Chald. Chald. 
Mercers, 418 Curtlers, 75 
Grocers, 675 MWhite-bakers, 45 
Drapers, 562 MWax-chandlers, 19 
Fiſhmongers, 465 Tallow-chandters, 9 
Goldſmiths, 525 Armourers, 19 
Skinners, 315 Girdlers, .105- 
Merchant-taylors, 750 Butchers, 22 
Haberdaſhers, 578 Sadlers, 19 
Salters, 360 Carpenters, 38 
Ironmongers, 223 Cordwainers, FX 
Vintners, 375 Barber-ſurgeons, 69 
Clothworkers, 412 Painter-ſtainers, 12 
Dyers, 105 Curriers, 11 
Brewers, 104 Maſons, 22 
Leatherſellers, 210 Plumbers, 19 
Pewterers, 52 Inholders, 45 
Founders, 7 Woodmongers, 60 
Poulterets, 12 Scriveners, 
Cooks, 30 Fruiterers, 
Coopers, 52 Plaiſterers, 
| Fylers and Brick- Brown Bakers, 

layers, 19 Stationers, 75 
Bowyers, - 3 Imbroiderers, 30 
Fletchers, 3 Upholders, 9 
Blackſmiths, 15 Muſicians, 6 
Apothecaries, 45 Turners, 1 3 
Joiners, 22 Baſketmakers, 
Weavers, 27 Glaziers, 6 
Woolmen, 3 
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And that the ſaid quantity of ſea-coals, ſhall 
be ſtored or laid up in convenient places, by 
every the ſaid companies 8 and 
brought out, ſold, and uttered, at ſuch other 
hard and dear ſeaſons of the year, in ſuch man-. 
ner, and at ſuch price, as the Lord-mayor and 
court of aldermen of this city, for the time 
being, ſhall judge moſt requiſite and conveni- 
ent, and by their precept in writing fhall direct 
and require, for the ends and purpoſes before 
mentioned, ſo as ſuch companies, as aforeſaid, 
be not by fuch prices ordered to ſell the ſame 
coals to loſs. | 
And whereas divers woodmongers and others, 
uſing to ſell and utter coals by retail, within 
this city and liberties,, in deſign to raiſe and 
inhance the prices thereof for their own private 
gain and commodity, have commonly hereto- 
fore gone or ſent down the river of Thames, 

| or 
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or otherwiſe travelled or employed their agents which ravagements, it ſtopped at Pye-corner, near 
to meet the ſhips and veſſels coming from New- | Weſt-ſmithfield, 

caſtle and other parts toward this city, loaden | 
with coals ; and at diſtant places from the ſaid || citizens were compelled to retire to the 


city, or by preconttact within the ſame city 
and liberties, have bought up, foreſtalled and 


ſhould have been brought to the ſaid city by 
the owners and ſellers thereof, to be there ſold 
and uttered at reaſonable prices) and the ſame 
have been conveyed and brought to the ſaid 


city, to ſell again at higtr and exceſſive prices, 
againſt rhe cuſtom and privileges of this city, 


253 


By this horrid conflagration, many thouſand 


fields, 
deſtitute of all neceſſaries, and expoſed e 
inclemency of the weather, till a ſufficient number 


ingroſſed great quantities of coals, (which, ||, of huts could be erected for their relief: his majeſty 


immediately ardeted a great quantity of naval 
bread to be diſtributed amongſt them, and gave 
command to the magiſtrates of the city to en- 
courage the bringing of all ſorts of proviſions. 

I his dreadful and deſtructive fire laid waſte 
and conſumed, the buildings on four hundred 


and thirty: ſix acres of ground, four hundred 
ſtreets, Janes, &c..thirteen thouſand two hundred 
1]. houſes, the cathedral church of St. Paul, eighty- 

"fix pariſh churches; fix chapels, the E n 
buildings of Guildhall, che Royal Exchange, 


and to the ys AS; oppreſſion of the 
r, and great charge of all othets inhabiting 
— dwelling within che ſaid city and liberties 
thereof: . 2000 130 TRS'> 5 
« For reformation whereof, be it enacted, or- 


. 
- 


dained and eſtabliſhed by the authority afore- 
ſaid, That no perſon or 
inhabiting or dwelling, or that hereafter ſhall 
inhabit and dwell within the ſaid city or liber- 
ties thereof, ſhall from and after the feaſt of 
the nativity of St. John Baptiſt, now next en- 
ſuing, either by themſelves, or any for them, 


tract for any ſea- coals, Scotch-coals, pit · coals, 
or other coals, coming towards this city to be 
ſold, other than ſuch as ſhall be provided and 
bought to be ſpent within their own private 
houſes; nor ſhall fell or utter the ſame by re- 
tailor in groſs within this city or liberties to 
any on or perſons; but that the owners 


charges, ſhall and may bring the ſame coals to 
the city themſelves, here by. them to be fold ; 
upon pain that all and every perſon or perſons 
whatſoever, that ſhall offend contrary to tlie 
true intent and meaning hereof, ſhall forfeit and 
loſe five | ſhillings” for every chaldron of ſea- 
coals; and the like ſum for every ton of Scotch 
or pit-coals, that ſhall be bought, bargained 
or contracted for.“ N Aan 

In the year 1666, on the ad day of Septem- 
ber, about one o'clock in the morning, à moſt 
dreadful fire, broke out in Pudding - lane, neat 
new Fiſh-ſtreet ; from hende in about thirty 
hours, it ſpread to Gracechurchſfreet, towards 
the north-weſt; and to the Thtee Cranes in the 
Vintry, towards the ſouth - weſt, including, Canon- 
ſtreet, and the lanes, allies, and courts in the 
way. The flames being aſſiſted by a violent eaſt - 
erly wind, communicated themſelves in various 
and diſtant places, and the conflagration became 
ſo general, that there was not a;houſe, Hall, or 
church left ſtanding; from the weſt-end of Tower- 
wharf in the eaſt, to the Temple-church in the 
weſt; nor from the north- end of Mincing-lane, 
in Fenchurch-ftreet, from the weſt- end of Leaden- 
hall-ſtreet, and from the ſouth-weſt end of Bi- 
ſhopſgate-ſtreet, as far as the entrance into Thread- 
needle-ſtreet, to Holborn- bridge, on the weſt, in 
a direct line; excluſive of the damage done in 
Throgmorton-ſtreet, Lothbury, Coleman-ſtreet, 
Baſinghall-ſt reet, Cateaton- ſtreet, 
Addle ſtreet, Love“ lane, 


(0 
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Wood-ſtreet, Staining- 


lane, Noble; ſtreet, and Silver-ſtreet: after all 


22 ; 


ſons whatſoever, . 


: 
: 


or to their uſe, provide, buy, bargain, or con- 


and ſellers thereof, at their own coſts and 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Aldermanbury, | 


Cuſtom: houſe, and Blackwell-hall, many holpi- 
tals and libraries, fifry-two of the companies halls, 
and a great number of other ſtately edifices ; to- 
gether with three of the city-gates, four ſtone- 
bridges, and the ꝓriſons of Newgate, the Fleet, 
the Poultry and Wood-ſtreet Compters; the loſs 
of which, by the. beſt calculation, amounted to 
ten millions ſeven hundred and thirty thouſand 
and hve hungred pounds. And-notwithſtanding 
all this deſtruction, yet only ſix perſons loſt their 
lives. n 

Various have been the conjectures * 
the cauſe of this dreadful cataſtrophe : but the 
beſt authority we have is that upon the monu- 
ment, erected and inſcribed by act of parliament, 
to perpetuat the memory of the above calamity. 
And in order to preſerve our intended plan, of 
inſecting all public buildings in their proper order 
of time, we ſhall here give | 


3 4 4 Deſeription of the Monuttent. 


. * 


2 
* 
0 


|. This-beaurifobpiece of architecture, which is 


ſituated on the eat · ſide of Fiſh-ſtreer-hill, was be- 
gun by Sit Ohriſtopber Wren, in the year 1671, 
and finiſhed by him in 1677. It is a round pillar 
of the Doric order, all built with the beſt Port- 
land ſtone, 202 feet in height from the ground, 
and Breen. in diameter. It ſtands on a pedeſtal 
forty feet high, and-twenty-one ſquare ; and over 
the capital'is.an iron balcony, encompaſſing a cone 
thirty-two! feet high, which ſupports a blazing 
urn of gilt braſs, Within is a large ſtair-caſe of 
black marble, containing three hundred and forty- 
five ſteps, each ſix inches thick, and ten inches 
and a half broae. | 

The front of the pedeſtal, on the weſt-fide of 
the pliath, is adorned with a very curious em- 
blem in alt relief, denoting the deſtruction and 
reſtoration: of the city. The firſt female figure re- 
preſentsthe city of London, at her back many 
houſes in a blaze, and ſhe ſitting on the ruins, 
a languiſhing and diſconſolate poſture, with hex 
head dejected, hair diſhevelled, her hand careleſsly 
lying on her ſword, and the cap of maintenance 
lying at her fide. Behind is Time, gradually 

t 


in 


raiſing her up, at her ſide a woman gently touch- 
ing her with 0nd hand, whilſt a winged ſcepter in 
the other directs h 

811 6 


o regard the goddeſſes in the 
clouds; 
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clouds ; ſhe with the Cornu - copia denoting Plenty, 
and that with the palm- branch Peace. At her 
feet a beehive, ſhewing, that by induſtry and ap- 
plication, the greateſt difficulties are to be ſur- 
mounted. Behind Time are divers citizens, ex- 
ulting at his endeavours to reſtore her ; and be- 
neath, in the midſt of the ruins, 1s a dragon, who, 
as ſupporter of the City-arms, with his paw en- 
deavours to piqͥſerve the ſame. 
on an elevated 
Roman habit, with a laurel on his head, and a 
truncheon in. his hand; and approaching her, 
commands three of his attendants to deſcend to 
her relief. The firſt repreſents Science, with a 
winged head, and circles of naked boys dancing 
"thereon: and in its hand Nature, with her nu- 
merous breaſts, ready to give aſſiſtance to all. 
The ſecond is Architecture, with a plan in one 
hand, a ſquare and a pair of compaſſes in the 
other. 
the air, ſhewing her joy at the pleaſing proſpect of 


the city's recovery. Behind the king is his bro- | 
ther, the duke of York, with a garland in one | 


hand, to crown the riſing city, and a ſword in the 
other for her defence. The two figures behind 
are Juſtice and Fortitude z the former with a 
coronet, and the latter with a reined lion. Under 
the royal pavement lieth Envy, 2 upon a 
heart, and emitting peſtiferous 

invenom'd mouth. In the uppermoſt part of the 
plinth the re- conſtruction of the city is repre- 
ſented, by builders and labourers at work upon 
houſes. The whole emblem is finely imagined, 
and executed as well. 

The north and ſouth ſides of the pedeſtal have 
each a latin inſcription; one deſcribing the de- 
ſolation of the city laid in aſhes, and the other 
its glorious reſtoration. That on the north ſide 


in Engliſh runs thus: 


4 In the year of Chriſt 1666, the ſecond da 
© of September, eaſtward from hence, at the diſ- 
* tance of two hundred feet, (the height of this 
4. 
6 being 
« waſted the adjacent parts, but alſo ve 
« places, with incredible noiſe and 


driven on by a ſtrong wind, not only 


ry. It 


% conſumed eighty-nine churches, the city- gates, 


% Guild-hall, many hoſpitals, ſchools, and li- 
e braries; a vaſt number of ſtately edifices, 
te above thirteen thouſand two hundred dwelling- 


cc 


acres, from this pillar, by the Thames fide, to 
the Temple-church; and, from the north-eaſt 
ſide, along the City-wall, to Holbourn-bridge. 
« To the eſtates and fortunes of the citizens it 
« was mercileſs, but to their lives very favour- 
« able; that it might in all things reſemble the 
<« laft conflagration of the world. The deſtruc- 
« tion was ſudden; for in a ſmall ſpace of time 
<« the ſame city was ſcen moſt flouriſhing, and re- 


Oppoſite the city | 
vement, ſtands Charles II. in | 


The third is Liberty waving her hand in | 


umes from her | 


column) afire broke out about midnight, which, | 


remote 


houſes, and four hundred ſtreets; of the twenty 
ſix wards it deſtroyed fifteen, and left eight 
others ſhattered, and half burnt. The ruins 
of the city were four hundred and thirty-ſix | 
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duced to nothing; and three days after, when 
this fatal fire had baffled all human counſels ang 
endeavours, it ſtopt, as it were, by the will 
of Heaven, and was extinguiſhed on every 
fide,” 


The ſouth inſcription in Eogliſh uns thus: 


Charles the ſecond, ſon of Charles the firſt. 
martyr, king of Great - Britain, France, and 
Ireland, defender of the faith, a moſt clement 
prince, who compaſſionating the loſs by fire, 
which ha to the greateſt part of the in- 
habitants of this city, (the ruins of which were 
yet ſmoaking) and which, before that, was his 
greateſt glory, was pleaſed to provide for it; 
he remitted the taxes, and recommended them 
to the parliament, ho thereupon ordered, that 
the 8 buildings ſhould be rebuilt in a bet. 
ter ſtructure than they were before, from the 
monies ariſing from the duties upon coals; viz, 
the churches, and the cathedral of St. Paul's, 
were to be rebuilt from the foundation, with 
all poſſible ſpeed and magnificence; that they 
ſhould rebuild the bridges, gates and priſons; 
that the common ſewers ſhould be cleanſed , 
that the deſcents ſhould be levelled ; that the 
narrow ſtreets or lanes, highways, and markets, 
ſhould be made wider; that no houſe ſhould 
be built without a ſeparation-wall between 
each; that they ſhould be all of the ſame height 
forwards, and of poliſhed free-ſtone, or bricks, * 
And, laſtly, that none. ſhould be above ſeven 
years in rebuilding his houſe; adding alſo an 
annual faſt-day, for a perpetual memory there- 
of to poſterity. Three years compleated what 
was thought would have been the work of an 


age. 
| The eaſt-ſide of the pedeſtal has alſo an inſcrip- 
| tion, ſignifying, that this pillar was begun in 
| ©* 1671, Sir Richard Ford being then Lord- 
| * mayor; carried on in the mayoralty of Sir 
| 


A 
* 


George Waterman, Sir Robert Hanſon, Sir 
„William Hooker, Sir Robert Viner, Sir Joſeph 
„ Sheldon, and finiſhed in 1677, Sir Thomas 
<** Davis being Lord - mayor. - | 


| 

| 

| As it appeared at the time, that this dreadful 

| fire was contrived and carried on by the popiſh 
faction, the ſame is expreſſed in a line, round the 

| pedeſtal, beginning on the weſt ſide, in theſe 


« This pillar was ſet up in perpetual remem- 
e brance of the moſt dreadful burning of this 
<« proteſtant city, begun and carried on by the 
<« treachery and malice of the popiſh faction, in 
<« the beginning of September, in the year of our 
« Lord 1666, in order to execute their horrid 
plot, to extirpate the proteſtant religion, 
the old Engliſh liberty, and to introduce po- 
« pery and ſlavery.“, 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


The king's declaration to the city of London on occaſion of the late fire. : Proceedings of par- 
parliameni thereon. Att of common-council for enlarging the ſtreets. The ſame confirmed 


und enforced by his maye 
beggars. 


y and council. Precept from the Lord-mayor againſt immorality and 
Public markets regulated by act of common-council. His majefly made free of the 


city of London. Princeſs Mary given in marriage to the prince of Orange. The papiſts at- 


tempt to burn London ; for which five of them are executed. Solemn proceſſion 
the effigy of the pope. Remarkable ſtorm of hail. Violent conteſt at election of 


alderman and the two ſh 


eriffs committed to the Tower. A 


or burning 
ifs. An 
Quo Warranto iſſued out to ſeize 


the city charter. The city's petition to the king. Conditions impoſed on the city. A violent 


froſt. Death of Charles II. 


1 E general conflagration having reduced 


the city of London to a mere heap of 
rubbiſh, his majeſty iſſued a proclama- 
tion for prohibiting the rebuilding of houſes, till 
public care might be had to re-edify it with ſuch 
ropriety, uniformity, and ſecurity as might ef- 
fectually prevent the like deſtruction for the fu- 
ture. For which purpoſe his majeſty made the 
following declaration to the city of London, 


« Cnartes R. : 
« As no particular man hath ſuſtained any loſs 
or damage by the late terrible and deplorable 
fire in his fortune or eſtate, in any degree to be 
compared with the loſs and damage we ourſelf 
have ſuſtained, ſo it is not poſſible for any man 
to take the ſame more to heart, and to be more 
concerned and ſolicitous for the rebuilding this 
famous city, with as much expedition as poſ- 
fible : and ſince it hath pleaſed God to lay this 
heavy judgment upon us all in this time, as 
an evidence of his diſpleaſure for our ſins, we 
do comfort ourſelf with ſome hope, that he will, 
upon our due humiliation before him, as a new 
inſtance of his ſignal bleſſing upon vs, give us 
life, not only to ſee the foundations laid, but 
the buildings finiſhed, of a much more beau- 
tiful city than is at this time conſumed; and 
that as the ſeat and ſituation of it is the moſt 
convenient and noble, for the advancement of 
trade, of any city in Europe ; ſo that ſuch care 
will be taken for the re-edification of it, both 
for uſe and beauty, and ſuch proviſion made 
for the future, againſt the ordinary and caſual 
accidents by fire, as may, as far as human 
wiſdom can provide, upon the ſad experience 
we have had, reaſonably ſecure the ſame, and 
make it rather appear to the world as purged 
with the fire (in how lamentable a manner ſo- 
ever) to a wonderful beauty and comelineſs, 
than conſumed by it: and we receive no ſmall 
encouragement in this our hope, by the alacrity 
and chearfulneſs we obſerve in thoſe who have 
undergone the greateſt loſs, and ſeem the moſt 
undone : who, with undaunted courage, ap- 
pear to deſire the ſame we do, and reſolved to 
contribute their utmoſt aſſiſtance thereunto. 


5 


— 
22 


— 


« We have therefore thought fit, moſt neceſſary, 
« and agreeable to the great and conſtant affec- 
„tion we have always had, and always ſhall re- 
tain for this our native city, to uſe this expe- 
dition in publiſhing our thoughts, reſolutions, 
and intentions, upon this great affair; that 
though ſuch preſent rules and directions cannot 
be formed, as muſt upon more mature deli - 
beration be eſtabliſhed for the re · edification, 
yet ſuch inconveniences may and ſhall be pre- 
<« vented, which may ariſe by the haſty and un- 
* ſkilful buildings many may propoſe to ere, for 
* their preſent conveniences, before they can 
© know how the ſarhe will ſuit and conſiſt with 
the deſign that ſhall be made: and if this can- 
&« dur of ours, which reTolves with the bleſſin 
* of God, fo to provide for the juſt right a 
* intereſt of all, Jae no man hall have cauſe to 
complain of wrong and oppreſſion : and if this 
* our ſeaſonable animadverſion ſhall not meet 
e with that prudent ſubmiſſion we expect, but 
* that ſome obſtinate and refractory perſons will 
*£,preſume to erect ſuch buildings as they ſhall 
e think fit, upon pretence that the ground is 
„ their own, and that they may do with it what 
e they pleaſe, ſuch their obſtinacy ſhall not pre- 
e vail to the public prejudice ; but we do -wein 
require the Lord-mayor, and the other magii- 
&« ſtrates of the city of London, in their ſeveral] 
limits, to be very watchful in ſuch caſes, and 
cc ipecdily to pull down whatſoever ſuch men 
&* ſhall preſume to ſet up, ſo much to the diſ- 
curbance of public order and decency, and 
that they forthwith give notice to us, or our 
privy-council, of ſuch their proceedings, and 
return the names of ſuch refractory perſons 
who preſume. to contemn this our injunction, 
and we ſhall give order for their exemplary 
puniſhment, without the violation of the pub- 
lic juſtice. | 
And becavſe no men ſhall complain. or ap- 
« prehend that by this caution or reſtraint of 
“ours, they ſhall or may, for a long time be 
« kept from providing habitations for themſelves, 
« and for the carrying on their trades, though 
we make no queſtion, but in a ſhort time, 
with the aſſiſtance and advice of the Lord- 
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mayor and court of aldermen, (who have be- 
ſought us for ſome time to put this reſtraint) 
to finiſh the whole deſign, even before any men 
can make proviſion of materials for any valu- 
able edifices : we do declare, that if any conſi- 
derable number of men (for it is impoſſible to 
comply with the humour of every particular 
man) ſhall addreſs themſelves to the court of 
aldermen, and manifeſt to them in what places 
their ground lies, upon which they deſign to 
build, they ſhall in a ſhort time receive ſuch 
order and direction, for their proceeding there- 
in, that'they ſhall have no cauſe to complain : 
and ſo we proceed to the ſetting down ſuch 
general, to which all particular deſigns muſt 
conform themſelves. | 

« in the firſt place, the woeful experience in 
this late heavy viſitation hath ſufficiently con- 
vinced all men of the pernicious conſequences 
which have attended the building with timber, 
and even with ſtone itſelf, and the notable. be- 
nefit of brick, which in ſo many places hath 
reſiſted, and even extinguiſhed the fire; and 
we do therefore hereby declare our expreſs will 
and pleaſure, that no man whatſoever ſhall 
preſume to erect any houſe or building, great 
or ſmall, but of brick or ſtone; and if any 
man ſhall do the contrary, the next magiſtrate 


ſhall forthwith cauſe it to be pulled down, and 


ſuch further courſe ſhall be taken for his pu- 
niſhment as he deſerves: and we ſuppoſe that 
the notable benefit many men have received 
from thoſe cellars which have been well and 
ſtrongly arched, will perſuade moſt men, who 
build good-houſes, to practiſe that good huſ- 
bandry, by arching all convenient places. 

«© We do declare, that Fleet-ſtreet, Cheapſide, 
Cornhill, and all other eminent and notorious 
ſtreets, ſhall be of ſuch a breadth, as may, with 
God's bleſſing, prevent the miſchief that one 
ſide may ſuffer if the other be on fire, which 
was the caſe lately in Cheapſide; the preciſe 
breadth of which ſeveral ſtreets, ſhall be, upon 
advice with the Lord-mayor and aldermen, 
ſhortly publiſhed, with many other particular 
orders and rules, which cannot yet be adjuſted 
in the mean time we reſolve, though all ſtreets 
cannot be of equal breadth, yet none ſhall be 
ſo narrow as to make the paſſage uneaſy or 
inconvenient, eſpecially towards the water-ſide; 
nor will we ſuffer any lanes or alleys to be 
erected, but where, upon mature deliberation, 
the ſame ſhall be found abſolutety neceſſary ; 
except ſuch places ſhall be ſet aſide, which 
ſhall be deſigned only for buildings of that 
kind, and from whence no public miſchief 
may. probably ariſe. 

„The irreparable damage and loſs by the late 
fire, being, next to the hand of God in the 
terrible wind, to be imputed to the place in 
which. it firſt broke out, amongſt ſmall timber 
houſes, ſtanding ſo cloſe together, that as no 
remedy could be applied from the river for the 
quenching thereof, to the contiguouſneſs of the 
buildings, hindering and keeping all poſſible 
relief from the land ſide, we do reſolve and 
declare, that there ſhall be a fair key or wharf 
on all the river ſide, that no houſe ſhall be 
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erected within ſo many feet of the river, as ſhall 
be within few days declared in the rules for. 
merly mentioned; nor ſhall there be in thoſe 
buildings which ſhall be erected next the river, 
which we deſire may be fair ſtructures, for the 
ornament of the city, any houſes to be inha. 
bited by brewers, or dyers, or ſugar-bakers, 
which trades by their continual ſmoak, contri. 
bute very much to the unhealthineſs of the 
adjacent places; but we require the Lord. 
mayor and aldermen of London, upon a full 
conſideration, and weighing all conveniences 
and inconveniences that can be foreſeen, to 
propoſe ſuch a place as may be fit for all thoſe 
trades which are carried on by ſmoak to habit 
together, or at leaſt ſeveral places for the ſe. 
veral quarters of the town for thoſe occupa- 
tions, and in which they ſhall find their ac- 
count in convenience and profit, as well as 
other places ſhall receive the benefit in the 
diſtance. of the neighbourhood ; it being our 
purpoſe, that they who exerciſe thoſe neceſſa- 
ry profeſſions, ſhall he in all reſpects as well 
provided for and encouraged as ever they have 
been, and undergo as little prejudice as may 
be, by being leſs inconvenient to their neigh- 
bours, ES TIEN 
© Theſe grounds and foundations being laid, 
from the ſubſtance whereof we ſhall not depart, 
and which, being publiſhed, are ſufficient ad- 
vertiſements to-prevent any man's running into, 
or bringing an inconvenience upon himſelf, 
by a precipitate engagement in any act which 
may croſs theſe foundations, we have, in order 
to the reducing this great and glorious deſign 
into practice, directed, and we do hereby direct, 
that the Lord- mayor and court of aldermen 
do with all poſſible expedition cauſe an exact 
ſurvey to be made and taken of the whole 
ruins, occaſioned by the late lamentable fire, 
to the end that it may appear to whom all the 
houſes and ground did in truth belong, what 
term the ſeveral occupiers were poſſeſſed of, 
and at what rents, and to' whom, either corpo- 
rations, companies, or ſingle perſons, the. re- 
verſion and inheritance appertained ; that fo 
proviſion may be made, that though every 
man muſt not be ſuffered to erect what build- 
ings and where he pleaſes, he ſhall not in any 
degree be debarred from receiving the reaſon- 
able benefit of what ought to accrue to him 
from ſuch houſes or lands ; there be nothing leſs 
in our thoughts, than that any particular per- 
ſon's right and intereſt ſhould be ſacrificed to 
the public benefit or convenience, without ſugh 
recompence as in juſtice he ought to receive 
for the ſame. And when all things of this 
kind ſhall be prepared and adjuſted, by ſuch 
commiſſioners, and otherwiſe, which ſhall be 
found expedient, we make no doubt but fuch 
an act of parliament will paſs, as ſhall ſecure 
all men in what they Kall and ought to 
poſſeſs. | 
« By the time that this ſurvey ſhall be taken, 
we ſhall caufe a plot or model to be made for 
the whole building through thofe tuined places; 
which being well examined by all thoſe perſons 
who have moſt concernment as well às ex- 
| «6 perience, 
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6 perience, we make no queſtion, but all men 
« will be well pleaſed with it, and very willingly 
« conform to thoſe orders and rules which ſhall 
be agreed for the purſuing thereof, 

In the mean time we do heartily recom- 
mend it to the charity and magnanim 


well diſpoſed perſons, and we do heartily pray 
unto almighty God, that he will infuſe it into 
the hearts of men ſpeedily to endeavour by 
degrees to re-edify ſome of thoſe many churches 


down and defaced, that ſo men may have 
thoſe public places of God's worſhip to reſort 
to, to humble themſelves together before him 
upon this heavy diſpleaſure, and join in their 
devotion for his future mercy and bleſſing up- 
on us; and, as ſoon as we ſhall be informed 
of any readineſs to begin ſuch a good work, 
we ſhall not only- give our aſſiſtance and direc- 
tion for the model of it, and freeing it from 
buildings at too near a diſtance, but ſhall en- 
courage it by our own bounty, and all other 
ways we ſhall be deſired. . 15 
« Laſtly, that we may encourage men by our 
own example, we will uſe all the expedition we 
can to re- build our cuſtom- houſe, in the place 
where it formerly ſtood, and enlarge it with the 
moſt conveniences for the merchants that can 
be deviſed; and, upon all the other lands 
which belong unto us, we ſhall depart with 


advancement of the public ſervice and beauty 
of the city; and ſhall further remit, to all 
thoſe who ſhall erect any buildings according 


es — —— 


ä 


wk [3 3 ey 

The following is the order made by the Lord-Mayor, al- 
dermen, and common-council of the city of London, on 
the twenty-ninth of April. 


It is ordered that the ſurveyors take ſpecial care, that 
the breaſt-ſummers of all the houſes do range of an equal 
height, houſe with houſe, ſo far as ſhall be convenient, 
18 ay there to make breaks by their directions. 

And that they do encourage and give directions to all 
* builders, for ornament ſake, that the ornaments and pro 
jeclions of the front - buildings be of rubbed bricks ; and 
** that all the naked part of the walls may be done of rough 
*© bricks, neatly wrought, or all rabhed, at the diſcretion 

of the builder, or that the builders 
their fronts as they pleaſe. 


That if any perſon or perſons ſhall deſire, in any ſtreet 
or lane of note, to build on each fide of the ftreet or lane, 


may otherwiſe enrich 


rate, or that the upper rooms or garrets may be flat roofs, 
** encompaſſed with battlements of bricks covered with 
ſtone, or gable ends, or rails, and banniſter of iron or 
o one, or to vary their roofs for the greater ornament of 
„building; the ſurveyors, or one of them, ſhall certify their 
opinions therein to the committee for re-building, who 
7 2 have liberty to give leave for the ſame, if they ſee 

cauſe. | f 

That in all the ſtreets no ſign- poſts ſhall hang croſs, but 
the ſigns ſhall be fixed againſt the balconies, or ſome other 
* convenient part of the ſide of the houſe. % 

** It is ordered that a poſtern ſhall be made on the north- 
* fide of Newgate, for conveniency of foot paſſengers, and 
chat Holborn-bridge ſhall be enlarged to run Rraight on 
a bevil line from the timber houſe on the north - ſide there- 
5 of, known by the fign of the Cock, to the front of the 
- —_ © the Swann-inn on the ſaid north · ſide of Hol- 


; Foraſmuch as it is provided in the late act for re-build- 
ing, that the ſurveyors ſhall take care for the equal ſetting 


* out of all party-walls and piers, and that no perſon be 
permitted to build till that be done; therefore, for pre- 


6 dog of any exaction in the taking of ſuch ſurveys, and 


ry oFggll 


which in this lamentable fire have been burnt 


any thing of our own right and benefit, for the | 


. oppoſite one to the other, ſix or more houſes of the third 
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© to this declaration, all duties ariſing to us up” 
*« on the hearth- money for the ſpace of ſeven 
years. 
% Given at our court at Whitehall the thir- 
„ teenth day of September, 1666 in the 
e eighteenth year of our reign.” 


On the 18th of September, the parliament 
met, and immediately paſſed an act for erecting 
a court of judicature, and for ſettling all diffe- 
rences between landlords and tenants with reſpect 
to houſes which had been deſtroyed by the late 
fire. At the ſame time, they appointed the juſ- 
tices of the courts of King's Bench and Common 
Pleas, and the barons of the exchequer to be 


judges of the ſaid court. Theſe judges conducted 


themſelves with ſuch impartiality and ſtrict juſ- 
tice, that they obtained the general eſteem of the 
citizens, who, as a teſtimony of reſpect, cauſed 
their portraitures to be hung up in Guildhall. 

Soon after an act of parliament paſſed for re- 
building the city; in which were laid down rules 
and directions for the regulation of all perſons 
concerned in re-edifying the city of London. 

On the twenty-ninth of April 1667, the com- 
mon-council, in conſequence of the before- men- 
tioned royal declaration, paſſed an act, in which 
they allotted what ſtreets ſhould be enlarged and 
widened within the ſaid city and liberties thereof. 
Which act was ſo highly approved of by his ma- 
jeſty, that on the eighth of May following, he 


confirmed and enforced the ſame by an order of 
council “. 


On 


——— —̃ 
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of all quarrels and contentions that may ariſe between the 
* builders, it is ordered, that no builder ſhall lay his foun- 
* dation until the ſurveyors, or one of them, according to 
the act, ſhall view it, and ſee the party-walls and piers. 
*« equally ſet out, and that all perſons obſerve the ſarveyors 
directions concerning / the ſuperſtructure to be erected over 
* the ſaid foundation. | 
And that for the defraying that and all other incident 
charges of meaſuring, ſtaking out,. taking the level, and 
ſurveying the ſtreets and ground, each builder, before he 
lay his foundation, or ſuch ſurvey ſhall be taken, do repair 
to the chamber of London, and there enter his name, with 
the place where his building is to be ſer out, and to pay to 
the chamberlain the ſum of ſix ſhillings and eight-pence 
for every foundation to be rebuilt. For which Mr. Cham- 
berlain ſhall give acquittances upon receipt of which ac - 
0 2 the ſurveyors ſhall proceed to ſet out ſuch per- 
« fons foundations. 
And it is ordered, that all perſons who have already laid 
any foundations, ſhall forthwith pay into the — 3 of 
London, fix ſhillings and eight - pence for every founda. 
* tion. 3 
And this court is conſenting and deſirous that all ſtraĩght 
and narrow paſſages, which ſhall be found convenient for 
common benefit and accommodation, and ſhall receive his 
majeſty's order and approbation, ſhall and may be en. 
| lined and made wider, and 8 altered, before the 
20th of May now next enſuing, Af hall be fitting for the 
beauty ornament, and conveniency therfEof, and faked 
and ſet out accordingly. ' 

Several late inhabitants of Fleet-ſtreet, intending to re- 
build their houſes, which did formerly ſtand backward of 
other foundations near adjoining, and deſiring liberty to 
„advance their houſes, that the whole front may run on z 
% a ſtraight line; the committee did agree to the ſame, if 
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the right honourable the lord high chancellor of England 


«+ and the other lords ſhall approve thereof, and procure his 


«© majeſty's approbation to the ſame ; and the committee do 


- © delire liberty may be given for other perſons in other pla- 


ces where it ſhall be found convenient. 


Tt t * And 
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On the fifteenth of November following, the 
common- council paſſed another act, for prevent- 
ing and ſuppreſſing of fires within the city of Lon- 
don and its liberties: in which, among other 
things, they enacted as follows : 


That the city and liberties thereof ſhall be 
divided into four equal parts or quarters. The 
« eaſt part or quarter to contain the wards 
% of Portſoken, Aldgate, Tower, Billingſgate, 
Bridge, Langborn, and Lime- ſtreet. The weſt 
* ow or quarter to contain Farringdon Within, 
„ Farringdon Without, Caſtle Baynard, Cheap- 
„ fide, and Alderſgate. The north part or quar- 
ter to contain Cornhill, Broad-ſtreet, Coleman- 
& ſtreet, Baſſiſhaw, Biſhopſgate and Cripplegate. 
And the ſouth part to contain Queenhithe, 
« Bread-ſtreet, Vintry, Cordwainer, Dowgate, 
&© Wallbrook, and Candlewick-ftreer. 
That each of the ſaid quarters ſhall be pro- 
« yided with eight hundred leathern buckets, 
fifty ladders of different ſizes, from twelve to 
0 forty two feet in length; and to each pariſh 
„ forty ſhod ſhovels, twenty-four pick-ax-ledges, 
% and two brazen hand- ſquirts. | 
That thirty buckets, one engine, fix pick- 
* ax-ſledges, three ladders, and two hand-ſquirts 
«© of braſs, be provided and kept in readineſs by 
„each of the twelve companies: and that the 
inferior companies provide buckets and engines 
in proportion to their reſpective abilities; the 
* number of which are to be allotted and pre- 
&* ſcribed, from time to time, by the direction 
„ of the Lord-mayor and court of aldermen, 
© Thatevery alderman, who hath paſſed the 
& office of ſheriff, provide twenty-four buckets, 
and one hand-ſquirt of braſs; and all thoſe 
<< who have not been ſheriffs, twelve buckets, 
* and one hand-ſquirt of braſs, to be kept at 
<« their reſpective dwellings : and all other prin- 
« cipal citizens and inhabitants, and every other 
«© perſon, being a ſubſidy- man, or of the degree 
« of a ſubſidy-man, ſhall provide and keep in 
their houſes a certain number of buckets, ac- 
* cording to their quality. = 
„That every houſeholder, upon any cry of 
« fire, ſhall place a ſufficient man at his door, 
well armed, and hang out a light at his door, 
« if in the night; upon default whereof, every 
t party offending ſhall forfeit twenty ſhillings. . 
That every inhabitant procure ſome ſecure 
place in their dwellings (not under or near any 
<« ſtair-caſe) to lay in their feacoal-aſhes, embers, 
* or any other ſort of fire-aſhes; and that the 
& ſaid aſhes be quenched with water every night 
before they go to bed: and that all conſtables 


<< make enquiry of the ſecurity of hearths, ovens, |} 


e and ſtoves, and places for laying fire- aſnes in, 
that the inhabitants ſhould duly 


„twice every year. 


That plugs be put into the pipes in the moſt | 
| [ and the conſtables ſhould fit and continue their 


= convenient places of every ſtreet. 


od —__——w_wlhtw dl. 1 8 


© And it is ordered, that the committee for rebuilding do 
«© preſent the particulars aforeſaid to the right honourable 
<<. the lord high chancellor of England and the other lords, 
<< and that the ſame, if t 


« tion, ſhall be forthwith printed and publiſhed. 
« Which being this day repreſented to the board by the 


receive his majeſty's approba- | 


That the ſeveral companies of carpenters, 
** bricklayers, plaifterers, painters, maſons, ſmiths, 
<« plumbers, and paviors, do yearly, for each 


* company, elect two maſter-workmen, four 


journey men, eight apprentices, and ſixteen la- 
** bourers, to be ready, upon all occaſions of fire, 
to attend the Lord-mayor and ſheriffs for 
„ quenching the ſame; and that all workmen 
* and labourers, belonging to any public water. 
** works within the city, the ſeacoal meters, por- 


<< ters, Blackwell-hall porters, Leadenhall por- 


ters, ticket-porters, and package porters, do 
*« conſtantly attend the Lord-mayor and ſheriffy 
* for the ſaid purpoſe. Wm en 

That all perſons, except ſuch as are employed 
or allowed by the Lord-mayor or ſheriffs, al · 
dermen, deputies, or common-councilmen, do 


keep, during the time of any fire, within their 


% own houſes, till they are ſummoned to attend, 
“that the ſtreets may be kept clear from diſor- 
der and confuſion. n 0.22.1 | 2 
That where any fire happens, the conſtables 
* and watchmen of that ward ſhall immediately. 
* aſſemble at fuch place, and there attend on, 
and follow the directions of the Lord-mayor 
and ſheriffs. 
That all brokers on the Exchange, accord- 
sing to their obligation at their admittance, do 
attend, in order to take care of ſuch goods and 
* houſhold-ſtuff as may be removed, 3 
* That no perſon whatever be permitted, at 
“ any time, to make, or cauſe to be made, any 
* ſort of fire-works, within the city ar liberties 
thereof, except ſuch perſons, only as ſhall be 
* thereunto appointed by his majeſty, or any other 
104 I authority. | js THESE 
That no perſon lay hemp, flax, wax, gun- 
powder, 4 tar, roſin, brimſtone, or the like 


« combuſtible commodities, in any cellar, ware- ' 


* houſe, or other place, on that ſide next the 
«© ſtreet, which, by the ſhaking of links, torches, 
or caſting in of other fire at the windows next 
the ſtreet, may be in danger of ſuch fire.” - 
In the year 1668, the Lord-mayor iſſued 2 
precept to prevent immoralities, prophanation of 
the Lord's-day, drunkenneſs, and gaming ; 
for ſuppreſſing rogues, vagrants, and ſturdy-beg- 
ars. And, in conformity to a late act of par · 
iament, the citizens were ordered to keep the 
ſtreets before their houſes and ground, duly paved 
and ſwept, and to preſerve their dirt in tubs or 
baſkets, till the coming of the raker, on pain of 
forfeiting three ſhillings and fourpence; and that 
they ſhould not ſuffer any aſhes, dirt, or other 
filch, to lay before their doors, on the penalty of 
five ſhillings, - nor before their neighbour's, or any 
church, church-yard, or other. public place, or 
building, on the penalty of twenty ſhillings ; and 
ng and keep 


out their candles lighted to the accuſtomed hour: 


— 
* 


„ right honourable the lord high chancellor of England, 
ie the ſame was allowed and approved of; and it was' or- 
ce dered that the ſame'be punctually obſerved in every part 
4c thereof. And all concerned are required and com- 
c manded to yield due obedience, and . — themſelves 


40 the reunto.” : 
| ; \ | watches 


- 
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watches: at ſuch time as had been directed and of paying, not paying one door higher than ano- 
appointed by former acts of comman-council. ther, upon pain of pay ing five ſhillings for every 
la the year 1669, on the eighth of September, complaint. 
the common - council paſſed an act for aboliſhing 3. That the breadth of ſix feet at the leaſt, from 
the market, which had been kept in Alderſgate- the foundation of the houſes in ſuch of the ſaid 
ſtreet, and for eſtabliſhing Newgate · market, Ho- high ſtreets which ſhall be allowed to be poſted, 
ney-lane-market, and the market at Woolchurch. ſhall be paved by the inhabitants or owners with 
And, flat or broad ſtone for a eee unleſs ſuch 
The following year the parliament enacted, Parts thereof as ſhall lie before any gate · way 
that, excluſive of the ſtreets which had already || which may be done with ſquare rag by the ſaid 
been appointed to be widened, the following || breadth af (ix feet, upon pain of paying five ſhil- 
ſhould alſo be enlarged : Pater- noſter- row, War- lings for every week the ame ſhall be, omitted to 
wick-lane, Watling-ſtreet, Candlewick-ſtreet, | be done after notice given. 
Eaſtcheap, Swithin's-lane,, Little Wood ſtreet, . 4+ That every perſon, having occaſion to re- 
Milk-ſtreet, Tower-ſtreet, Water-lane, in Tower- || build or repair any houſe or houſes fronting any 
ſtreet, Rood-lane, St. Mary-hill, Thames-ſtreer, || ſtreet, lane, or common paſſage, do firſt procure 
from London-bridge to Puddle-dock, Pye-corner, | licence of Mr. Chamberlain, for the time being, 
and Threadneedle-ſtreet. That the ſum of one || to board in a piece of 8 before his building, 
ſhilling per chaldron on coals, which had been within which to lay his materials for building, 
granted to the Lord-mayor and citizens, for the || or in default, ſhall pay forty ſhillings, and twenty 
term of ſeventeen years and five months, not be- ſhillings for every week's omiſſion ſo to do. 
ing found ſufficient, for the accompliſhment -of | That a fall or ceſt-pool, of convenient big- 
the ſaid works, the ſame ſhould be increaſed to || neſs, ſhall be made and continued to every grate 
three ſhillings per chaldron; and that the ſole || of the common ſewer within this city and liber» 
power for regulating and paving the ſtreets of the || ties, to receive the ſand or gravel coming to the 
city of London, and making and cleanſing drains || fame, ſo ta prevent the choaking thereof: and 
and ſewers ſball remain in the mayor, commo- || upon complaint at any time made of the want, 
nalty, and citizens, to be executed by ſuch per- decay, or defect theredf, the commiſſioners will 
ſons as the mayor, aldermen, and comman-coun- || forthwith. cauſe the ſame to be made or amended, 
ci] ſhall appoint. | 6. That the fellowſhip of carmen of this city, 
The commiſſioners of the ſewers, in conſequence | having undertaken for one year, to commence 
of theſe powers granted them by parliament, did, || from the firſt of January, 1671, to ſweep and 
on the firſt of March 1670, publich an act of com- || cleanſe the ſtreets, lanes, and common paſſages, 
mon-council, which had been made the twen- || within the ſaid city and liberties, from dung, ſoil, 
ty-ſeventh of October eding. In this act, filth, and dirt, and to carry the ſame, together 
they appointed a lay-ſtall in Whitechapel- road, with what ſhall be brought out of the houſes of 
leading to Mile-end, now called White-chapel || the inhabirants, unto certain lay-ſtalls appointed 
Mount; others contiguous to Dowgate-dock, to || or that ſhall be appointed, by the ſaid commiſ- 
Puddle-dock, and to Whitefriars-dock ; and af- || ſioners for the time being, the ſeveral perſons b 
ter having ſummed up the ancient cuſtoms and || them employed in and about this affair, who 
other ſtatutes relative to the paving and cleanſing | names, places of abode, number of tunbrils or 
the ſtreets and lanes in the city of London, they || carts, and the wards to which they are reſpectively 
appointed the following rules, orders, and direc- ¶ deſigned, are hereafter ſer down, or ſuch others 
lions: | EY as, by death or removal of any of them, ſhall be 
13 employed therein, ſhall keep, obſerve, and fol- 
1. That hereafter all ſtreets within this city, low the rules and orders hereafter following, viz. 
called, known, or ſet down to be high ſtreets, j| 7. That they, their agents, or ſervants, ſhall 
ſhall be paved round or cauſeway faſhion, and, {| come out with their tunbrils, or carts and horſes, 
upon notice given to the commiſſioners of any || on Mondays, Tueſdays, Wedneſdays, Thurſdays, 
defective pavements in any of the ſtreets, lanes, {| and Fridays, in every week of the year, from the 
and paſſages within this city and liberties, the ele venth of October, to the eleventh. of February, 
lame ſhall be forthwith made good and amended, | by five of the clock every morning of the ſame 
unleſs by general conſent ſome better expedient || days, and not continue and remain in the ſtreets, 
be found and publiſhed, | | lanes, or paſſages, after the hour of nine of the 
2. That inaſmuch as it hath been found by || clock the ſame morning's and from the eleventh 
common experience, that the paviors, to hide || of February, to the 11th of October to come out, 
and cover their bad workmanſhip, have oftentimes || as aforeſaid, by four of the clock every morning 
ſpread and laid great quantities of gravel over || of the ſame day, and not to continue or remain 
their pavements, to greater charge to the perſons {| in the ſtreets, lanes, or paſlages, after the. hour 
ſetting them on work than was. oeedful, and {| of ſeven of the clock the ſame morning; and 
1 ha every Saturday in the year to come out ag 


which, upon a ſudden rain, did either choak the 
oreſaid, by two of the clock in the afternoon of 


common ſewers, ar turn to dirt and mire in the 
ſtreets; therefore the ſaid paviors are required, || the ſame day, to remain and continue till night, 
that hereafter they do forbear to lay or read any if need be: and within the hours and times afore- 
more gravel on the pavements than will only fill | ſaid, ſhall cleanſe all the ſtreets, lanes and paſſa- 
up the joints of their work, and cauſe the ſame ges, every man within his or their reſpective di · 
to be ſwept and well rammed, and leave the pave- || viſions, from its ſoil, filth, and dirt, by ſweepin 
ments bare of grayel, and keep a regular method || of the ſame, and carrying it away, together wm 
| | what 


® 
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what ſhall be brought out of the houſes of the 
inhabitants to the lay-ſtalls appointed, or that ſhall 
be appointed, upon pain to forfeit, for every of- 
fence, twenty ſhillings. 

8. That the ſeveral inhabitants within this city 


and liberties, or their ſervants, do take care that 


the dirt, aſhes, and ſoil of their houſes be in rea- 
dineſs for the carmen, their agents or ſervants, 
either by ſetting out the ſame over night in tubs, 
boxes, baſkets, or other veſſels, near and conti- 
guous to their houſes, or by bringing out the ſame 


within convenient time before the hours for their 


departure as aforeſaid, 


9. That the ſaid carmen, their agents, or ſer- 


vants, in their ſeveral wards or diviſions, with the 


aſſiſtance of the ſervants of the inhabitants who 
are hereby directed to give ſuch aſſiſtance, ſhall, 
in times of froſt or ſnow, daily employ themſelves 


in the opening of the channels, and heaping up 
the ice and ſnow, that ſo the paſſages may be 
cleared; and, upon a thaw of the ſame, that all 
the foil and filth found in the ſtreets, lanes, and 
palages, be carried away, upon pain of ten ſhil- 
ings for every day's omiſſion, 

10. That no perſon whatſoever do preſume to 
caſt out any foil, horſe-dung, or filth, or carry 
the ſame into any ſtreet, lane, or conimon paſ- 
ſage, after the hours aforeſaid, either by night 
or by day, upon the penalty that the perſon of- 
fending, if known, (and if a ſervant, his or her 
maſter or miſtreſs) ſhall-forfeit and pay five ſhil- 
lings, and if not known, the party againſt whoſe 
houle the ſame ſhall be found, having been laid 
there in the day-time after the hours is mentioned, 
ſhall forfeit one ſhilling, which ſaid ſeveral for- 
feitures ſhall be paid, the one moiety to the diſ- 
coverer, and the other to the carman or carmen 
appointed to cleanſe that ward wherein the offence 
ſhall be committed. 

11. That the ſeveral tunbrils or carts, employed 


or to be employed in this work, ſhall be marked 


or numbered according to the number of carts 
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ſame carried away, upon pain to forfeit five ſhil- 
lings for every complaint duly proved. | 

15. That the aforeſaid carmen, their agents or 
ſervants, and no other, ſhall alſo carry away, to 
the lay-ſtalls aforeſaid, all ſuch ſoil, dirt, and 
dung, (rubbiſh or earth excepted) that ſhall be 
made or found in any of the houſes or ſtables of 
any inn-keeper, livery-ſtable-keeper, brewer, 
dyer, ſugar-baker, ſope-maker or other trader or 
inhabitant within any the wards to which they are 
reſpectively appointed and deſigned ; for which 
ſuch quarterly allowance (over and above the cuſ- 
tomary -rates by the ſcavengers book) ſhall be 
made by the aſſeſſors of each ward according to 
their beſt diſcretion, reſpect being had to the trade, 
or other occaſions, in the making of more or leſs 
dung and foil by ſuch traders or inhabitants. 

16. That the aforeſaid carmen, their agents or 
ſervants, and no other, ſhall take up and carry 
away, to ſuch perſons or places as will receive the 
ſame, all ſuch rubbiſh or earth that ſhall be made 
or found within their reſpective wards or di- 
viſions; for which there bal be paid them by 
the owners or proprietors thereof one ſhilling per 
load, and no more, provided they carry it away 
within one day after notice given for the conve- 
niency of the owners, and to avoid complaint of 
them, upon pain that the perſon, offending in 
_ of theſe caſes, ſhall pay two ſhillings per 
oad. | 

17. That no other tunbril or cart than what is 
or ſhall be appointed and allowed by the ſaid com- 
miſſioners, for doing the works aforeſaid, ſhall be 
employed, orſhall intermeddle with the carryingof 
any ſoil, rubbiſh, earth, dung, paving ſtones, 
Thames-grave], or the like, within this city or 
liberties, bricks or tiles from the water- ſide within 
the ſaid city and liberties, upon pain to pay, to 
the carman or carmen employed in cleanſing the 
ſtreets, as aforeſaid, of the ward where this of- 
fence ſhall be committed, two ſhillings for every 
load ſo taken up, or carried in a tunbril or cart; 


appointed for each ward, upon the penalty of two || and for non-payment that ſuch tunbril or cart ſhall 


mark. 
12. That the ſeveral carmen, undertakers in 


this affair, ſhall ſet upon the fore-part of his tun- | not, immediately after notice, employ himſelf in 


bril or cart, open and plain to view, a board, 
whereon to be painted the city arms, the ward to 
which he or they are appointed, and the mark or 


number of his tunbril or cart, upon the penalty 
of paying three ſhillings and four-pence a day for 
want thereof, which ſaid marking is to betoken 
the allowance of the commiſſioners, and to cau- 
tion the in habitants from employing of foreign 
carts. - 
12. That the ſaid carmen, undertakers, their 
agents or ſervants, ſhall give notice of their be- 
ing in the ſtreets with their tunbrils or carts, by 
loudly knocking a wooden clapper, eſpecially in 
courts, allies, and other back paſſages, upon pain 
to forfeit three ſhillings and four-pence upon every 


complaint duly proved. 


14. That the ſaid carmen, their agents or ſer- 
vants, do take care that the falls or ceſt-pools, 
belonging to any grate within their reſpective 


wards, be once in every week, or oftner if need 


require, cleanſed of its dirt and filth, and tte 


* ſhillings for every load carried without ſuch | be carried to the city's 


| 


und, called the Green- 


| yard, and there remain till payment thereof. 


Provided, that if any of the ſaid carmen ſhall 


carrying the ſaid materials, to forfeit and pay two 
ſhillings for every load thereof, and the owners at 
liberty to employ foreign carts. 

18. That no coachman, carman, carter, dray- 
man, or other perſon, ſhall feed his or their horſe 
or horſes with hay or grains in the ſtreets, lanes, 
or common paſſages, within this city and liberties, 
upon pain to forfeit and pay, for every offence, 
two ſhillings and ſix-pence over and above the 
like ſum formerly impoſed and to be paid to the 
governors of Chriſt's-hoſpital z the one moiety to 
the diſcoverer and proſecutor, and the other t0 
the carman or carmen of the ward in which the 
ſaid offence ſhall be committed; and, in caſe of 
non-payment, to carry the horſe or horſes to the 
city's pound, called the Greenyard, there to re- 
main till payment thereof, 

19. That none of the aforeſaid carmen, their 
agents or ſervants, or other perſon or perſons, do 
ſweep the filth or ſoil of the ſtreets, lanes, or paſ- 


ſiges, into any of the channels of this city, 3 
ti 
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time of rain or otherwiſe, upon pain to pay ſix 


ſhillings and eight-pence for every complaint duly 
PO bis no man ſhall caſt or lay in the ſtreets, 
lanes, common paſſages or channels, within this 
city or liberties, any dogs, cats, inwards of beaſts, 
cleaves of beaſts feet, bones, horns, dregs or 
droſs of ale or beer, or any noiſom thing, upon 
pain of ten ſhillings for every offence. 
21. That no man ſet a tunbril, car or cart, in 


che ſtreet by night · time upon pain to pay two 


ſhillings, beſides ſatisfaction to any perſon hurt 


by. | * . 
* "That no man do, ride or drive a tunbril, 


car, cart, or dray, a trot in the ſtreet, or fit on 
any part of the car, cart, tunbril, or dray, (un- 
leſs another ſkilful perſon lead the horſe) upon pain 
to forfeit and pay two ſhillings ; in caſe of non- 
payment to carry the horſe to the pound, as afore- 
ſaid, to remain till payment thereof. | 

23. That no waggon, car or cart, ſhod with 
iron or ſpignails, or having more horſes than are 
allowed by the aforeſaid act of common-council, 
ſhall take up any goods within this city or liberties, 
to carry for hire about the ſtreets, upon pain to 
pay five ſhillings for every offence ; and, in caſe 
of non-payment, to carry the horſe or horſes to 
the aforeſaid pound till payment thereof. 

24. That no goung: ermer ſhall carry any or- 
dure till after ten o'clock in the winter, and ele- 
ven o'clock in the ſummer at night, nor ſhall ſpill 
any ordure in the ſtreets, upon pain to forfeit and 
pay thirteen ſhillings and four- pence. 

25: That no pudding-cart of ſhambles ſhall go 
out till after the hours laſt before mentioned, 'upon 
pain to forfeit ſix ſhillings and eight- pence. 

26. That no artificer, labourer, or other perſon, 
ſhall make any ſtop or dam in any channel, nor 
ſhall ſlake any lime in the ſtreets, lanes, or paſſa- 
ges, upon pain to pay two ſhillings for every of- 
tence. | | 

27. That no man ſhall feed any kine, goats, 
hogs, or any kind of poultry, in the open ſtreets, 
upon pain to forfeit three ſhillings and four-pence 
for every offence. 3 "3, 

28. That no man ſhall caſt into the ditches or 
ſewers, grates or gullets, of the city, any man- 
cer of carrion, ſtinking fleſh, rotten 'oranges or 
onions, rubbiſh, dung, ſand, gravel, or any other 
thing that may ſtop the courſe of the ſame, upon 
pain of forfeiting forty ſhillings for every of- 
ence. 

29. That no man ſhall make or continue any 
widraught, ſeat or ſeats for houſes of eaſement 
over, or drains into, any of the common ſewers, 
without licence of the commiſſioners for the time 
being, upon pain to forfeit forty ſhillings and 
forty ſhillings a month for ſo long time as the 

ſame ſhall be continued after warning. 

30. That no perſon or perſons do preſume to 
keep any lay-ſtall for dung; rubbiſh, earth, or 
other ſoil, either at the water-ſide or other place 
within this city or liberties, other than the com- 
mon or public lay-ſtalls appointed, or to be ſet 
out and appointed by the ſaid commiſſioners for 
the time being, upon pain to forfeit and pay two 
pounds thirteen ſhillings and four-pence, and forty 


ſhillings a week for every week he or they ſhall 
22 | | 


| ſo continue to do after warning, or be indicted 


from time to-time as a common nuiſance. 

31. Thatno tyler, bricklayer, or other perſon, 
do throw out of gutters, or off roofs or other 
parts of houſes, any tiles, loam, or rubbiſh, into 
any ſtreet, lane, or common paſſage, but do 
bring down the ſame in baſkets or trays, upon 
pain to forfeit three ſhillings and four-pence for 
every offence. | 

32. That no perſon or perſons do ſet out, in the 
ſtreets, lanes, or paſſages, any hogſheads, bar- 
rels, or other caſks or veſſels, to hoop,” waſh or 
dry, or otherwiſe incumber the paſſage, upon pain 
— forfeit and pay twenty ſhillings for every of- 

ence. | 

33. That the dung, mud, filth, and foil of 
the wards of Billingſgate, Bridge, Langborn, 
Cornhill, Candlewick, Wallbrook, Vintry, and 
Dowgarte, ſhall be carried down to the lay-ſtall at 
Dowgate-dock ; of the ward of Portſoken, 
Tower, Aldgate, Duke's-place and Lime-ſtreet 
to the lay-ſtall ſet out at Mile-end; of the ward 
of Biſhopſgate, within and without, to the lay- 
{tall at Holloway-lane end, being part of a mea- 
dow there belonging to the city; of the ward of 
Cripplegate within and without, Alderſgate with- 
out, Baſſiſhaw, Coleman-ſtreer, and Broad-ſtreer, 
to the lay-ſtall at Bun-hill; of the wards of 
Cheap, Cordwainer, Queenhithe, and Bread-ſtreet, 
to the lay-ſtall at or near Three-cranes, and in 


Dung-hill-lane near Broken wharf, until ſuch time 


as the publick wharf or key at the river-ſide ſhall 
be laid open, and afterwards to the lay-ſtall at 
Puddle-dock ; of the wards of Farringdon within, 
Caſtle-baynard, Alderſgate within, and St. Mar- 


| tin's-le-grand, to the lay-ſtall at Puddle-dock ; 


of the ward of Farringdon without to the lay- 
ſtall at White-friars ; and this courſe to be uſed, 
until the commiſſioners ſhall ſee cauſe to alter the 


ſame; and whoſo ſhall offend herein ſhall forfeit. 


* 


and pay five ſhillings for every offence. 


34. That the carmen undertakers, their agents 
or ſervants, ſhall have liberty to carry rubbiſh 
from any parts of the city or liberties into the 
vineyard near Aldgate, for levelling the ſame, 


till the firſt of May next, and to ſhoot the ſame 
there gratis, and after that time to pay ſuch ſum, 


for what they there ſhoot as the commiſſioners ' 


ſhall require. > 

35. That inaſmuch as the ſaid carmen have un- 
dertaken to do this work in better manner and 
to greater ſatisfaction than heretofore hath been 
done, and the commiſſioners belieying, from 
what they have already obſerved, that they will 
accordingly perform the ſame, do therefore ex- 
hort all perſons, that ſhall be rated towards this 
work, willingly and readily to pay the ſame, ſa 
to prevent trouble tg themſelves, and diſcou- 
ragement to the ſaid carmen in a work of this na- 
ture, ſo requiſite and neceſſary to the health and 
trade of the inhabitants of this city. 

36. That the ſeveral pains and penalties before- 
mentioned, not particularly expreſſed to whom to 


be paid, ſhall be paid ints the chamber of Lon- 


don, upon ſummons or warning by the officers at- 
tending the commiſſioners, or either of them; or 
in default, the offender or offenders to be indicted 
at the ſeſſions for his or their reſpective offences. 


(Sx 37. That 
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37. That if any of the aforeſaid carmen, their 
agents or ſervants, do offend in any of the par- 
ticulars aforeſaid, or otherwiſe relating to this af- 
fair, that complaint be made thereof to the 
commiſſioners at the Guildhall, who will deal 
with them according to their offences. 

38. That the ſcavengers for the time being, in 
the ſeveral wards or precincts within the city and 
liberties, do take care, either by their own obſer- 
vations or complaints made to them by any of the 
inhabitants, that the ſaid carmen their agents or 
ſervants, do accordingly perform the ſeveral 
branches afore-mentioned to them relating, or to 
make complaint thereof to the commiſſioners, 
upon pain that the ſaid ſcavengers ſhall from time 
to time, for their negligence, or remiſſneſs, be 
indicted at the ſeſſions, unleſs they ſhall ſubmit to 
the cenſure and judgment of the ſaid commil- 
fioners for the time being. | 


The tythes of the city having been very un- 
equally levied, the parliament, 1n the year 1671, 
enacted, that inſtead thereof, the pariſhioners of 
the underwritten reſpective pariſhes ſhould pay 
to their miniſters annually the following ſums : 


4 

Allballows, Lombard - ſtreet 110 
St. Bartholomew, Exchange 100 
St. Bridget or St. Bride's 120 
St. Benet Finck 100 
St. Michael's, Crooked- lane 1 
St. Chriſtopher's | 120 
St. Dionis Back-church 120 
St. Dunſtan in the Eaſt 200 
St. James, Garlick-hithe 100 
St. Michael, Cornhill 140 
St. Margaret, Lothbury 100 
St. Michael, Baſſiſhaw 132 118. 
St. Mary, Aldermanbury 150 
St. Martin, Ludgate 160 
St. Peter's, Cornhill, 110 
St. Stephen, Coleman · ſtreet 110 
St. Sepulchre's 200 
Allhallows, Breadſtreet > 
St. John Evangeliſt 7 * 
Allhallows the Great 
Allhallows the Leſs FS * 
St. Alban's, Wood-ſtreet 
St. Olave's Silver-ſtreet 120 
St. Anne, St. Agnes, and | 

St. John Zachary's [7 £40 
St. Auguſtine and St. Faith 172 
St. Andrew Wardrobe 2 
St. Ann, Black-friars 7 140 
St. Antholine | 
St. John Baptiſt | "OP 
St. Benet's, Grace-church. 2 
St. Leonard, Eaſtcheap 7 Rs 
St. Benet, Paul's wharf 2 
St. Peter, Paul's wharf . ROO 
Chriſt's- church > 
St. Leonard Foſter-lane SON 
St. Edmund the King 8 
St. Nicholas Acons $ 180 
St. George, Botolph- lane 
St. Botolph, Billingſgate F 


| St. Thomas Apoſtle's 


| St. Mary Magdalen, Old fiſh-ſtreet 7 
St. Gregory | | 
| St. Mary Somerſet Þ 


Sr. Michael le Quern 


St. Lawrence, Jury _ f 
St. Mary Magdalen, Milk - ſtreet 
St. Magnus «BA 

St. Margaret, New Fiſh-ſtreet + 
St. Michael Royal Þ 

St. Martin Vintry 

Sr. Matthew Friday-ſtreet 

St. Peter chea 7 

St. Margaret Pattens, 

St. Gabriel Fenchurch 

St. Mary at Hill 

St. Andrew Hubbard 

St. Mary Woolnorth 

St. Mary Woolchurch 7 

St. Clement Eaſtcheap 

St. Martin's Ogars F 

St, Mary Abchurch 5 | 

St. Laurence Poultney 

St, Mary Aldermary 3 


St. Mary le Bow 

St. Pancraſs Soper- lane \ 
Allhallows, Honey-lane 

St. Mildred Poultry 

St. Mary Colechurch $ | 
St. Michael, Woodſtreet 1 
St. Mary Staining F 
St. Mildred, Bread- ſtreet 2 
St. Margaret Moſes 7 
St. Michael, Queenhithe > 
Trinity | 


St. Mary Mounthaw 

St. Nicholas Cole-abbey 7 

St. Nicholas Olave's 

St. Olave Jewry, | ? 
St. Martin, Ironmonger-lane 3 ' 
Sr. Stephen, Walbrook ? $$ 


St. Bennet, Sherehog | 
St. Swithin | "TP 
St. Mary Bothaw F 


St. Vedaſt, alias Foſter's, 1 


| Notwithſtanding this act the clergy ſuffered 
greatly by many of the houſes in the reſpective 
pariſhes ſtanding untenanted. This, however, 
was adjuſted by lord-chancellor Harcourt, aſ- 
ſiſted by Mr. Baron Bury and Mr. Baron Price, 
on the 24th of December, 1713, who decreed, . 
that the ſums aſſeſſed purſuant to this a& became 
a real charge upon the houſes, buildings, and 
other hereditaments whereupon they were ſo aſ- 
ſeſſed, and that arrears might be levied by diſ- 
treſs and ſale of the s of the preſent occu- 
piers, which ſhall be found in or upon the faid 
premiſes. 5 

On the ſeventeenth of September 1674, the 
common- council, for the better regulation of 
public markets, enacted, that any country per- 
ſon, not keeping ſhop, in or within two miles 
of London, may ſell openly in each market, all 
ſorts of butchery, poultry, and other country 


proviſions, on Mondays, Wedneſdays, Fridays, 
| | | and 
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1 e e ee Mice, ee eee almoner, arid Lord. mayor of Lon- 
and Saturdays. Nr I 1 7 W Ae ferences about the govern- 
| ket, ſhall ting thrice every day; and if || don, to ſettle all differe: be " gov . 
— — ſell, or expoſe to ale, any of the afore- || ment thereof, and the diſpoſition 6f their reve 
ſaid goods before the WY wor N. if be ile "The following year, about the beginning of 
roceeded againſt as a foreftaller z or, it k 1 : 2 Citi ‚ red a horrid confpirac 
P ds after the laſt bell || May, the citizens diſcovere piracy 
or expoley ue wo 5 wenty thilkin $ for each formed by the Jeſuits and other papiſts, for de- 
— nn 1 ſtroying the city of London a fecbucf . oy fire. 
COT? reer inten | 12 h Oxley, a ſervant in Fetter-lane, 
** qr pe his bee ale havin for fel Hep maſter's _ was 1 
nent an ITY} 1 | * un: cons 
1 | their || hended and committed to priſon ; when 
who buy for their own ule, to be ſpent . har tb had been 
= | | d, || feffed the fact, and declared, that ſhe | 
families, the common- council farther enacted, || fel * f fs o woke 
| ho || hited to do it by one Stubbs, a papiſt, who w 
that if any retailer or Or 208 * chi e to give her five pounds as a reward. Stubbs be- 
— N. ae 1d Be ech bine | ing Hotel a Sede. confeſſed _ — luer 
ne ; karried 4 my of th Y: r to it; but that he himſelf had been 
way, any of the || perſuaded her to it; bu | mſelf he 
ne Dare | ile b father Gifford, his confeſſor, 
market to be ſold, to || prevailed on by one fathe » MIS C | 
proviions brought ans 1h 1 | d him; that inſtead of its being a fin 
„ dk bell, 1 hen 6 0 in 65 i ld de a Jour Kreide to the church, 10 durn 
— roy = en roo Mall, for every offence, || and deſtroy all the houſes of nga ; ſaying wr 
worn.” ar Coe ins. || he had converfed many times on that affair witl 
n ach of Geber Jr +; the || Gifford and two Irifmen, And the maid and 
5 nibcentle taine« E jointly declared, that the papiſts in- 
alas whore be e — ws riſe 10 London, in expectation of 2 
2 f of the c ful army from France. 
ee od bopht Togo Look fre 
the hands 5 ö VS. | | | 
| "if x | ſuits for the above plot, and five of the 
A oy il 1 Sib, | reg jor and Send and the king iſ- 
aldermen, an HG ES, bun. #+: loa | ſued a proclamation for baniſhing all papiſts 
their ſenſe | vicen Oc | 3 
kon to any of his progenitors, waited 1 3 2 the city of London, and ten miles of the 
dem f Dee a ow che Lord: This wicked plot ſo highly incenſed bir 
© eee bon all. 1 e eel of London againſt the papifts, that on t E 
* names Pega 12 — arg Berge? feventcenth of Navichber: bet the annual ſo» 
a 57 40. 7 4 the ſeal t by dr 1 in ano- || lemnity of burning the pope, they were deter- 
the box G the fame metal, beautifully enriched || mined to ſhew their abhorrence to popery, by 
are recs © de of 6s al h his {| celebrating the day with peculiar pomp and mag- 
Fw Snort a os "if nificence. For which purpoſe, the proceſſion be- 
my CO = oy, _ A Ian with a perſon on horſeback, perſonating Sir 
"ak 0 76565 S ebd. deing | Edmundbury Godfrey, (who was murdered by the 
K ſed of ay rſons, whoſe characters 0 paviſts for being too active in diſcovering their late 
td nd * Four of that reſpectable || attrocious crimes) attended by a bell- man, pro- 
body, A. * d the Lord: mayor and || claiming his execrable murder; then went a large 
ald Ra — of December, that che' || ſilver croſs, followed by prieſts in copes ; after 
cepts to be iſſued for holding of wartioctes: Il theſe Cattochites and Grey Friars, folloged by fix 
1 tha d erſon be chofen 4 comm. jeſuſts; then proceeded divers waiters ; and after 
— who Ye NAl conivicted'of deftiud- them feveral biſhops, ſome with lawn ſleeves, and 
ing in weights, meafures, or füch like crimes, ¶ others adorned wich copes and mitres: next went 
— an 110 who has compounded through in- || fix cardinals, who preceded the pope, enthroned 
abilit 4 Hy _ his debts: PE er ia a ſtately pageant, attended by a great number 
The followin car, in the month of October, of boys with pots of incenſe, and rhe devil whiſ- 
the marria my. conctaded 'between William, | pering in his ear. About five. o'clock in the eve- 
rince of Oran and the princefs Mary, eldeſt | ning, they marched in this order from Biſhopſ- 
* to the Dake of York. rt bn no gate to Fleer-ſtreer, where they committed his 
looner reached the city, than it was proclaimed. holineſs to my —_— 2 oy POS of an in- 
in all parts by ringing of bells, firing of guns, | numerable multitude of ſpe _ 
and every other mark which could d rate] On the tenth of May 1680, a moſt violent 
univerſal ſatiefatiion +. +» "F\Rtorm of Hail felt in this city and its neighbour- 
In the year 1678, his rmajeſty granted à chat- ; [ hood, which did incredible damage; the ſtones 
ter for oy corporation for the relief of poor || whereof were Li Ne e Une, oy 3 E 
2 and children of I An in . e. | ef we meafured above 4 
— e —— . u er | ""Athogh the citizens received and emertained 
to purchaſe and hold lands, to the value of two | the duke of York on his arrival from Scotland, 
thouſand pounds per annum, ſubject to the viſi- with great reſpect, yet the influence his highneſs 
tation of the ' arthbi of Canterbury; Lord had in the cabinet, and over the king, his bro- 
chancellor, archbiſhop York, lord keeper of | ther, deprived him by degrees of the de and 
che great ſeal, lord high” treaſuter, biſhop. of affections of the Londoners, who were determin- 


ed, 
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tereſt of the popiſh faction. 


ed, for the future, to chuſe ſuch ſheriffs as were 


proof againſt the corruption of the court, and 


who would not ſuffer traitors to eſcape, as had 
been lately done by ſeveral juries, to ſerve the in- 
For this purpoſe, 


on Midſummer- day following, the citizens, in the 


intereſt of their country, put up and ſupported 


Slingſby Bethel and Henry Corniſh, in oppoſi- 
tion to Box and Nicholſon, Who were offered by 
the court; the former of whom, having obtained 
a very conſiderable majority, and a poll being de- 
manded in behalf of the latter, a tumult enſued, 
which was improved by the Lord- mayor, and 
other devotees to the 3 of York, into a riot; 
who repreſenting it to the king in the moſt aggra- 
vating manner, his majeſty, the ſame evening, 
iſſued out a commiſſion for trying the rioters. 
This, however, was ſo far from deterring the 
anti- courtiers, that they ſupported, the country 
intereſt with greater ſpirit, and not only purſued 
all meaſures for a vigorous proſecution againſt 
the popiſh conſpirators, but likewiſe for exclud- 
ing the duke of York. 

His majeſty, to prevent their proceeding in the 
Enquiry into the popiſh plot, and in the bill of 
excluſion, prorogued the parliament on the tenth 
of January, which ſo greatly affected the citizens 
of London, that on the thirteenth following, the 


Lord - mayor, aldermen, and common-council, 


preſented a petition to his majeſty, Fe 
the prejudice it would be to him and the nation, 
ſhould the parliament's enquiry into the late plot 
be ſtopped and prevented; and the bad conſe- 
quences that r attend their being diſenabled 
to proceed againſt chief juſtice Scroggs, and other 
judges, impeached for treaſon. That, as the 
welfare of the city, the proteſtant religion, and 
tranquillity of the nation, were greatly endan- 
gered thereby, they moſt humbly prayed, that 
his majeſty would be pleaſed to permit the par- 
liament to ſit from the day to which they were 
prorogued. | | 

This petition ſo highly offended his majeſty, 
that inſtead of complying with their requeſt, he 
immediately diſſolved the parliament z and writs 
being iſſued out for a new election, the citizens 


applied themſelves fo diligently, that notwith- 


ſtanding the greateſt efforts uſed by the court-par- 


ty to oppoſe them, they carried their election with 


a high hand, in favour of their late four worthy 


repreſentatives, to whom the citizens immediately 
gave the following inſtructions: firſt, * thanking. 
them for their faithful and unwearied endeavours, 


in the two laſt parliaments, to ſearch into and diſ- 
cover the deſign of the popiſh plot, to preſerve 
his majeſty's royal perſon, the proteſtant religion, 
and the well eſtabliſhed government of this realm, 


to ſecure the meeting and fitting of frequent par - 


liaments, to aſſert our undoubted rights of peti- 
tioning, and to puniſh ſuch as have betrayed thoſe 
rights; to promote the long-wiſhed-for union of 
his majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects, ro repeal the 
thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, and the corporation act, 
and more eſpecially for their aſſiduous endeavours 
in promoting the bill of excluſion of James duke 
of York.” And concluded thus: “ that being 
confidently aſſured, that the ſaid members for the 
City will never conſent to the granting any money 


* 
8 . 
* 
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© ſhaft, and a piece of braſs with the number 


other perſonages, he, was there. entertained in a 


to the aboyementioned entertainment, appointed 
a public meeting, with a fermon and a dinner, as 
is uſual among public ſocieties ; and the. gueſts 


< Engliſt | 
“and frequent attempts of their enemies the pa- 
« piſts; in teſtimony of thankfulneſs herein, and 


« are deſired to meet many of the loyal proteſtant 


ſupply, till they have effectually ſecured them 
againſt ry and arbitrary power, they reſolved 
by God's aſſiſtance, to ſtand by their ſaid members 
with their lives and fortunes.” 
In the year 1681, on the nineteenth of May 
the .common-council, (to prevent abuſes, which 
had been diſcovered in the weighing of goods and 
merchandize at the kings beam, to the prejudice 
of the freemen of London) enadted, , that an a. 
„ batement ſhall be made of the ancient duties 
and rates, unto all perſons that ſhall be ſellers 
<* to the freemen of the ſaid city, viz. That a 
* freeman buying of a non-freeman's goods ſold 
* by weight, ſhall be acquitted of the fourth part 
* of the duties and rates which have been paid 
by the freeman buyer thereof.” They likewiſe 
further enacted, © that the weigh-houſe ſhould 
* be for the future in Little Eaſtcheap, and that 
eit ſhould be the market for hops of Engliſh 
Ti growth brought into London.“ | 
On the fifteenth of October following another 
act of common-council paſſed, in which it was 
enacted, ** that every car, cart or caroon, ſhall 
have the arms of the city of London on its 


* en 2 on it; and that thoſe who ſhall work 
** unlicenſed carrs ſhall, for every offence, pay 
<* thirteen ſhillings and four-pence. * 

About this time the duke of York's picture in 
Guildhall being very much cut and mangled by 
ſome perſon unknown, (which was looked upon 
by the York faction as an act of the city) the Lord- 
mayor and aldermen, to remove. the imputation 
of it, offered a, reward of five hundred pounds 
for diſcovering the perpetrator., . 

Soon after this the duke was invited y the ar- 
tillery company to their annual feaſt at Mer. 
chant-taylor's-hall; which, as their captain-gene» 
ral he accepted of; and at the time prefized, at- 
tended by a great number of the ngbility, and 


very ſplendid and elegant manner. But the citi- 
zens, who were more active againſt popery, and 
a popiſh ſucceſſion, and, as it were, in oppoſition 


were invited by a ticket to the following purport: 
„It having pleaſed Almighty God, by his won- 
«« derful providence, to deliver and protect his 
« majeſty's perſon, the proteſtant religion, and 
liberties, hitherto, from the helliſh 


« for preſerving and improving mutual love and 
<« charity among ſuch as are ſenſible thereof, you 


« nobility, gentry, clergy, and citizens, on Friday 
« the twenty-firſt inſt: April 1682, at ten of the 
« clock, at St. Michaels church, in Cornkhill, 
« there to hear aſermon, and from thence to go 
« to Haberdaſher's-hall to dinner, and to bring 
« this ticket with you.” This amicable propo-. 
ſition being repreſented to the king and council, 
in a moſt dangerous light, on the nineteenth of 
the ſaid month, they iſſũed out an order, ſtrictly 

charging and commanding them, as they ſhould | 
anſwer the contrary at their peril, < To take im- 
8 & 3 S meddate 
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« mediate and effectual care to prevent and hinder 

« the ſaid meeting, as an unlawful aſſembly.“ 
Party- matter running very high, each fide ex- 

erted themſelves to ſecure the ſheriffs of London 


and Middleſex in their intereſt, And the Lord- 


mayor, who was a tool to the court, inſiſted on 
his right of nominating one, by the ceremony of 
drinking to a fellow-citizen z and accordingly, at 
the Bridge-houſe feaſt, on the eighteenth of May, 
his lordſhip was pleaſed to paſs the compliment 
of drinking to Dudley North, Eſq; a ceremony, 
by which the perſon ſo drank to, has been looked 
upon as put in nomination, or to be, in the judg- 
ment of the chair, a very fit man to be one of the 
ſheriffs, if he ſhall be elected by the common-hall. 

In conſequence of this nomination, Mr. North, 
before he was choſen by the common-hall, and 
indeed a conſiderable time before the election, 
came to a court of aldermen, and gave bond to 
hold ſheriff. After which, the Lord-mayor ifſued 
forth his precept to the ſeveral companies in the 
following unaccuſtomed manner : 


« By the MaAyoR. 

« Theſe are to acquaint you, that at Midſum- 
« mer-day next, being the day appointed, as 
« well for confirmation of the perſon who hath 
been by me choſen, according to the ancient 
« cuſtom and conſtitution of the city, to be 
one of the ſheriffs of this city and county 
« of Middleſex, for the year enſuing, as for the 
« election of the other of the ſaid ſheriffs, and 
other officers, you cauſe the livery of your 
company to meet together at your common- 
hall, egrly in the morning, and from thence 
* to come together, decently and orderly in their 
„ gowns, to Guildhall, there to make the ſaid 
* confirmation and election. Given the nine- 
teenth of June, 1682. 


« Joan Mook.” 


This precept occafioned great diſtraction 
among the companies; ſome iſſuing out ſum- 
mons to their members to meet and chooſe ſheriffs, 
&c. as anciently : others after this new mode, for 
confirmation and election; and ſome only, for 
electing city officers. However, on the twenty- 
third of June the matter being taken into debate 
at the court of aldermen, after ſome time it was 
deſired, that Mr. recorder would deliver his ſen- 
timent ; who, in a judicious ſpeech, gave his 
Opinion, that the right of election of both the 
ſheriffs lay in the commonalty ; and that the 
ſheriffs, pro tempore, were judges of the poll, if 
any were, and the whole court acquieſced 
therein. On which ſome companies, who had 
ſent out ſummons for confirmation and election, 
awarded new ones only for election. 

The appointed time for choice being arrived, 
the livery aſſembled very numerous in common- 
hall. And after the Lord- mayor and aldermen 
were arrived on the huſtings, the common-cryer 
made proclamation, and ſaid to this purpoſe : 

you gentlemen of the livery of London attend 
your confirmation.” On which the common-hall 
Vigorouſly interrupted, and cried, © no confirma- 
tion] no confirmation !“ and continued to urge 
their 1 in that behalf near half an hour, not 

; | 


ſuffering him to go on. Mr. recorder then ſtep- 
ped on the huſtings, and made a ſpeech z in which 
he ſet forth the excellency of government in ge- 


neral, and the happineſs particularly of our own, 


and eſpecially of this great and oppulent city, 
more immediately as to their great privilege of 
choofing their own ſherifls, citing for the ſame, 
the grant of the charter of king John, &c. After 
this the Lord-mayor and aldermen withdrew, and 
Mr. common ſerjeant offering to ſpeak, the com- 
mon- hall cried, ** ele&tion ! election! and the 
work of the day !” but the ſheriffs deſiring their 
patience, he went on and ſpake a few words re- 
lating in general to the buſineſs of the day. 

The hall then proceeded in the uſual ancient 
method, and the conteſt about confirmation being 
relinquiſhed, there were put in nomination. for 
ſheriffs the before named Dudley North, Thomas 
Papillion, John Dubois, and Ralph Box, eſquires. 
On a view of the hands the election was declared 
to fall upon Mr. Papillion and Mr. Dubois, they 
having apparently the majority by one thouſand 


| or twelve hundred hands. However, a poll was 


demanded and granted for all the ſaid four candi- 
dates, | 

About three o'clock the poll began; previous 
to which eight or nine books and writers were pre- 
pared in Guildhall-yard, and perſons to inſpect 
them on either ſide. Some deſired that a diſtin 
column might be adapted for ſuch as were for 
confirmation; but that 1 before reſolved in 
the negative, and the only diſpute now not being 


for or againſt confirmation, but which two of the 


four gentlemen ſhould be choſen by the common- 
hall for ſheriffs, the ſame was refuſed as impracti- 
cable and impertinent; but all left at liberty to 
poll for which of the four competitors they 
pleaſed. | 


The choice appearing likely to fall on Papillion 


and Dubois, many that were for North and Box 


applied themſelves to the Lord-mayor, ſuggeſting, 


as if they were denied to poll, and that many of 


their party were abſent, and the like complaints, ' 
occaſioned his lordſhip's coming tothe hall; where, 


ſending for the ſheriffs into the council-chamber, 


they excuſed themſelves for the preſent, being buſy 
in the work of the day, but promiſed to wait on 


his lordſhip as ſoon as the poll was over. His 
lordſhip went to the polling place, and ſeemed 


* 


to forbid their farther proceeding; but the ſheriffs 


offered ſeveral reaſons why they ought to go on, 


being in the legal diſcharge of their office, and ſo 


continued the poll. 


The mayor, and ſome few aldermen came 


to the huſtings about ſeven o'clock in the 


evening, where the common-crier, by direction 


from his lordſhip, ſpoke to the company in the 


hall to the following purpoſe: All you that 
« were ſummoned to appear here this day, are re- 
* quired to depart, and to give your attendance 
« on Tueſday at nine o'clock in the morning.“ 
The occaſion not being mentioned, ſome of the 


people aſked, for what? but the generality called 


<« a poll! a poll!” His lordſhip going ſoon after, 


the ſheriffs continued the poll as before, intending, 


for the eaſe of their fellow citizens, to have diſ- 


patched it that night; but it growing near nine 
o'clock, and there being ſome ſmall number of 
XXX | perſons 
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perſons who then unſeaſonably demanded to be 
polled, the ſneriffs thought proper to adjourn for 
half an hour into the hall: in which time there 
were afſembled in the great - hall three or four 
thouſand people, calling out, a hall! a hall!” 
till the ſheriffs came upon the huſtingsz one of 
whom ſpoke as follows: Gentlemen, we have 
© had a poll to day, and we the ſheriffs, as we 
<« are the king's miniſters, ſo we have done and 
* will at therein with all fairneſs and honeſty, as 
e becomes us. My Lord-mayor hath taken upon 
« him to adjourn this court: but we do now tell 
* you, that we do adjourn the court until Tueſ- 
« day. morning nine o'clock, then to declare the 
« poll, or to poll any ſuch as have right to poll, 
« and have not yet polled already.” After which 
the ſheriffs went home, attended by a great con- 
courſe of citizens, who followed them with loud 


and grateful acclamations of God bleſs the pro- 


<« teſtant ſheriffs, God bleſs Papillion and Du- 
„ bois, &c.“ 

The Lord mayor, however, made complaint to 
the king and council of his having been inſulted: 
on which he, together with the aldermen and ſhe- 
riffs were ordered to attend the privy-council on 
the Monday following: when Mr. Pilkington and 
Mr. Shute, the ſheriffs and alderman Corniſh, 
were committed priſoners to the Tower by war- 
rant ſigned by twenty-four privy-counſellors; who, 
at the ſame time. gave orders to the attorney-ge- 
neral to proſecute with the utmoſt ſeverity all ſuch 
as ſhould be found to have been promoters and 
encouragers of the late tumult. 

On the Friday following theſe prifoners were 
admitted to bail at the Kia 's bench bar, by 
virtue of the Habeas Corpus act; and on the firſt 
of July, they called a common-hall; where, in 
defiance to the Lord - mayor's order to the recor- 
der to adjourn it to the ſeventh, they proceeded 
in the election, and declared Papillion and 
Dubois duly elefted. - 

This ſo irritated the Lord-mayor, that he and 
his party met at Guildhall on the fourteenth, 

when his lordſhip produced an order of council 

to begin all proceedings anew, and to carry them 
on in the uſual manner as they _ to have 
been on the twenty-fourth of June laſt. 


This order was vigorouſly oppoſed by many of 


the moſt eminent citizens, as an innovation tend- 


ing to deſtroy their ancient rights and privileges. 


The Lord-mayor, however, in obedience to 
the ſaid order, declared North duly elected by 
him, without the ſanction of a common-hall ; and 
then proceeded to a poll for another ſheriff, to 
which none coming that had voted for Papillion 
and Dubois at the former election, Box was cho- 
fen without oppoſition 3 and North and he were 


returned duly elected, while Papillion and Du- 


bois were left to ſeek their remedy at law. 

Soon after Box, finding that the manner of his 
election could not be legally juſtified, prudently 
declined ſerving the office, by paying the ac- 
cuſtomed fine of exemption. In conſequence of 
which a common-hall was ſummoned. to proceed 
to a new election; when Mr. Peter Birch being 
choſen, he, together with Mr, North, was ſworn 
in before the Lord- mayor. 21 
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| point at any rate : not that their motives roſe from 
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others diſgraced, and all loyal citizens ge- 
< nerally diſcountenanced and diſcouraged; and 


| <© of this court and city; but that other matters 


l << court to obliterate the ſaid unjuſt proceedings 


Theſe arbitrary proceedings are a convincin 
proof that the court was determined to carry thei; 


a principle of ſerving any particular man, but for 
ſecuring the ſheriffs of London in their intereſt, 
by which means they could ſelect ſuch juries ag 
might acquit or condemn thoſe. whom t 
pleaſed to favour or ruin. As a proof of which 
we refer to the juries that found lord Ruſſel guilty 
of treaſon : that fined alderman Pilkington, on a 
falſe information of Sir William Hooker. and Sir 
Henry Tulſe, one hundred thouſand pounds for 
ſaying, that the duke of York had fired the 
city, and was now come to cut their throats :” 
and that brought in Sir Patience Ward. guilty of 
perjury, becauſe he, on, the trial of alderman 
Pilkington, ſwore that he did not hear him ſay 
the words above-recited, 

The common- council having appointed a com- 
mittee to inſpect the acts and proceedings entered 
into the journals of the court in the times of uſur- 

ation, or at any time before or ſince, that might 
fit to be explained or repealed ; the ſaid com- 
mittee, on the ſixth of June 16583, made the fol- 


lowing report : 


To the right honourable the Lord-mayor, aldermen, 
and commons of the city of London, in com- 


men-council aſſembled. 


© Whereas by a late order of this honourable 
court it was referred-unto us, whoſe names are 
<* ſubſcribed, to inſpe the acts and other pro- 
** ceedings entered in the journals of this court 
in the times of uſurpation, or at aq; time be- 
“fore or ſince, that may be thought fiT to be ex- 
* plained or repealed ; now we do humbly certify, 
© That in purſuance of the ſaid order, we have 
e peruſed and examined the journals of this court 
« 1n the times of the late rebellion, wherein we 
e find not only many innovations and irregulari- 
ties brought into this court and the government 
<<. of this city; but alſo moſt pernicious and abo- 
** minable proceedings, in abetting and carrying 
% on thoſe wicked and unnatural diviſions then 
e raiſed in the kingdom, and ſerving the uſurpa- 
<« tion of thoſe times. All, or moſt of which, 
ve perſuade ourſelves, could never have had 
e place in this oourt, had not violence been of- 
e fered to the government of this city, the Lord- 
„ mayor been arreſted and impriſoned, divers 
<« Þoyal aldermen and commons, ſome impriſoned, 


e others of factious, unquiet, and turbulent ſpi- 
e rits, got themſelves into the common - council, 
and made up the greater number therein. All 
which acts and proceedings might, as they well 
<«. deſerve, be obliterated and wholly expunged, 
<« that no remembrance thereof ſhould be tranſ- 
<<: mitted to-poſterity, to the ſhame and diſhonour 


< are therewith intermixed, which for the ſub- 
<« ſtance of them are, in our opinions, inoffenſive, 
<<, uſeful, and fit to be continued. Several com- 
<. mitiees have formerly been appointed by this 


„ 
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and there are lines croſſed over divets of them, 
which, ve preſume, were made b the ſaid 
committees; but not being thereby obliterated, 
and ſtill remaining in the books as the acts and 

roceedings of this court, and never having 
Leen particularly diſclaimed and repealed by 
any vote or act of this court, that we have ob- 
ſerved; we think it very fitting, that the ſame 
and all other like diſloyal and irregular pro- 


be renounced, 'repealed, and made: abſolutely 
cc 
them, we have here ſet down and preſent to 
ac this honourable court for that purpoſe; and 
« -defire that fome few of them may be here 


ceedings, ſhould by an expreſs act of this court, 
null and void. Which proceedings, or moſt of 
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cc nl read, to beget in this court, as it hath | 
4 Sos Ui us, a juſt abhorrence and deteſtation | 


« of ſuch proceedings.“ 


After reciting the heads and dates of theſe pro- 
ceedings, the ſaid report continues thus: 


particulars eforefid being highly 
* 


„ All which 


46 diſloyal, or ing of the faction and uſur - 


« pation of thoſe unhappy times, are fit by act of 


« this court to be diſclaimed, revoked, abrogated, 
« and led to all intents and purpoſes what- 
« ſoever; which as it will demonſtrate the loyalty 
and good | 
« this court to his majeſty and the eſtabliſhed 
« government, and vindicate them from all im- 
« putation of the like pernicious and deſtructive 
principles and practices, and will alſo expreſs 
« their diſlike of all factious innovation in the 
« uſages and conſtitutions of this city; ſo will 
« it prevent any ill uſe that may be made in time 
* to come of the ſaid irregular actions.“ 


_ Theſe reports being openly read in court; they 
were approved of, to, and confirmed. 


affections of the preſent members of 


| 
| 


And it was enacted by the Lord-mayor, alder- | 


men and commons, that all the ſeveral acts, 


orders, and proceedings, therein propounded | 


dealed and 


« to be diſclaimed and repealed, be rep 
em were, 


made void; and they and every of t 


„ pealed and made null and void.“ | 


| 
by authority of the court, diſclaimed; re- 
| 
| 


The ſaid court then paſſed an act for regulating 


the election of ſheriffs: in which it was enacted, 
that every perſon choſen ſheriff. of London 
* and county of Middleſex, and refufing to 
© ſerve the faid office; ſhall pay four hundred 


pounds to the mayor and commonalty of the 


* ſaid city, unleſs he can purge 
*© oath on account of his want or defect of ability 
in wealth: if an alderman he ſhall pay ſix 
« hundred. And whereas it hath been an ancient 
* cuſtom and uſuage in chooſing; the ſheriffs of 
London and county of Middleſex allowed and 
* approved by divers acts of common - council, 
<< for the Lord - mayor to elect a perſon to be one 


<< of the ſaid ſheriffs, and the commons in- com- 


% mon- hall, to confirm the ſaid election; and 
<< there have been of late great: and fierce diſ- 


„ putes and conteſts within this city touching 
the ſaid uſage; which hath given great diſturb- 


** ance to very many good citizens, and offence 


' himſelf upon 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


4. 


| 
| 
1 
| 


to his majeſty, upon whoſe grace and fayour | 


. 
* 
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the welfare of this city ſo much depends; and 
feuds and animoſities have thereby ariſen, and 

are ſtill too much continued among many citi- 

zens; and other manifold inconveniencies and 
miſchiefs have been occaſioned thereby to this 

city, and greater may enſue, if due remedy be 

not provided to take away and remove all oc- 

caſion of the like differences for the future: 

for prevention therefore of the faid miſchiefs, 

and to remove all diſputes and controverſies 

that may ariſe in time to come, touching the 

confirmation of ſuch perſon as ſhall be choſen 

to be one of the ſaid ſheriffs by the Lord- mayor, 

for the time being. Be it declared and enacted, 

by the authoriry aforeſaid, that hereafter the 

perſon who ſhall be nominated and elected ac- 

cording to ancient uſuage, by the Lord-mayor of 
this city for the time being; to be one of the 

ſheriffs of the city of London and county of 
Middleſex, and ſuch ele&ion ſhall be declared 

to the commons of the ſaid city, aſſembled in 

common-hall, upon the twenty-fourth oy of 
June, being the day appointed by the afore- 

recited act, as well for confirmation and allow- 

ance of ſuch perſon as ſhall be choſen and 
eletted by the Lord-mayor to be ſheriff of the 

ſaid city and county, as alfo for the choice and 

election of ſuch other perſons as by the Lord- 

mayor, aldermen, and commons, ſhall be cho- 

ſen to be ſheriffs of the ſaid city and county, 

ſhall there, by the ſaid commons, be confirmed 

and allowed to be one of the ſheriffs of the ſaid 

city and county accordingly. And that upon 
propoſing the ſaid perſon to be confirmed to the 
ſaid common-hall, in caſe any hands ſhall be 
holden up in token of confirmation, the ſaid 
perſon ſhall be taken to be confirmed and al- 
lowed: and then another perſon ſhall be choſen, 
by majority of hands, to be the other of the ſaid 
ſheriff, and to join with him that ſhall be io 
confirmed; any former law, uſuage, or other 
matter whatſoever to the contrary notwith- 
ſtanding.” 

The court, having long before detetmitied to 
ſeize on the chartered rights of the citizens, 
took this additional opportunity of executing 
their intentions. And in the Michaelmas term 
following, a quo warranto was iſſued, by the 
attorney- general, fot overthrowing the city 
charters, and depriving them of the rights 
and liberties: therein contained.“ | 
The information of this quo warranto ſer forth, 
that the mayor and commonalty and citizens 
of the city of London by the ſpace of a month 
laſt paſt, and more, uſed, and yet did claim to 
have ot uſe, without any lawful warrant or regal 
grant, within the city of London aforeſaid, the 
hberties and privileges of the ſame city; viz. 
theſe liberties and privileges following: 1. To 
be of themſeltes a body politic, by the name 
mayor and commonalty and citizens of the 
city of London. To be ſheriff: of the city of 
London and county of Middleſex, and to 
name, elect, make, and conſtitute them. 3. 
Fhat the mayor and aldermen of the ſaid city 


cc 


73 
46 


cc 


«© were juſtices of peace, and held ſeſſions of 


% peace, All. which: hberties privileges and 
« franchiſes, the faid mayor and commonalty, and 
n © citizens 
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<« citizens of London, upon the king, had by the 
<« ſpace aforeſaid uſurped, and yet did uſurp.“ 

This conduct of the court aroſe from a petition 
which had been preſented to the king by the city, 
on his proroguing the parhament, when they were 
about to try ſeveral noble perſons on the popiſh 
plot; and for their printing and publiſhing the 
laid petition, which was deemed ſeditious, and 

ſſeſſing the people with an ill opinion of the 
Ling and his government. 

Notwithſtanding all the arguments uſed by the 
citizens to ſupport their conduct, and defend the 
infringement on their dear-bought liberties and 
privileges, yet the miniſtry were determined, at 
all events, to cruſh them. Accordingly the coun- 
{cl and judges having diſplaced thoſe from the 
bench who diſapproved of theſe proceedings, 
juſtice Jones, on the twelfth of June 1683, pro- 
nounced the following ſentence againſt the city: 


« That a city might forfeit its charter; that 


e the malverſations of the common-council were 


acts of the whole city; and that the two points 
&© ſer forth in the pleadings, were juſt grounds 
« for the forfeiting of a charter; Upon which pre- 
© miſes, the proper concluſion ſeemed to be, 
e that therefore the city of London had forfeited 
„ their charter.“ 


Although it was judged that the king might 
ſeize the liberties of the city; yet, being afraid 
of the conſequences, the attorney-general, con- 
trary to what is uſual in ſuch caſes, was directed 
to move, that the judgment might not be re- 
corded. | 

The citizens en greatly ſurpriſed at this un- 
juſt and arbitrary ſentence, a common council 
was immediately ſummoned to deliberate on this 
exigency. At which the country party moved to 
have the judgment entered. This, however, was 
over - ruled by the court party, who inſiſted upon 
an abſolute ſubmiſſion to the king, before judg- 
ment was entered; and though this was in effect 
a voluntary ſurrender of the city liberties, and 
depriving themſelves of the means of obtaining 
the judgment reverſed, the act of ſubmiſſion was 
carried by a great majority. And, in a petition 
from the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and common- 
council, they acknowledged their own miſgo- 
« yernment, and his majeſty's lenity ; begged his 
<« pardon, and promiſed conſtant loyalty and 
% Obedience; and humbly begged his majeſty's 
„ commands and directions.“ 

The anſwer returned by his majeſty was, that 
he would not reject their ſuir, if they would agree 
to the following ber goon : 

1. That no rd-mayor, fheriff, recorder, 
common-ſerjeant, town-clerk, or coroner of the 
city of London, or ſteward of the Borough of 
Southwark, ſhall be capable of, or admitted to, 
the exerciſe of their reſpective offices, before his 
majeſty ſhall have-approved them under his fign 
manual, | | 3 

2. That, if his majeſty ſhall diſapprove the 
choice of any perſon to be Lord- mayor, and 
ſignify the ſame under his ſign manual to the 
Lord-may or, or, in default of a Lord- mayor, to 
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the recorder, or ſenior alderman ; the citizens 
ſhall, within one week, proceed to a new choice: 
and, if his majeſty ſhall, in like manner, diſap- 
prove the ſecond choice, his majeſty may, if he 
pleaſe, nominate a perſon-to be Lord-mayor for 
the enſuing year, » 

5. If his majeſty ſhall, in like manner, diſap- 
prove the perſons choſen to be ſheriffs; or either 
of them, his majeſty may appoint perſons to be 
ſheriffs for the enſuing year. 

4. That the Lord-mayor and court of aldermen 
may alſo, with the leave of his majeſty, diſplace 
any alderman, recorder, &c. | 

5. Upon the election of an alderman, if the 

court of aldermen ſhall judge and declare the 
perſon preſented to be unfit, the ward ſhall chuſe 
again; and, upon a diſapproval of a ſecond 
choice, the court may appoint another in his 
room. 
6. The juſtices of the peace are to be by the 
king's commiſſion ; and the ſettling of theſe mat» 
ters to be left to his majeſty's attorney and ſolli- 
citor- general, and council learned in law. 

To which the lord keeper added, that theſe 
regulations being made, his majeſty would not 
only pardon this proſecution, but confirm their 
charter in ſuch a manner as ſhould be conſiſtent 
with them.” Concluding thus: My Lord - 
mayor, the term draws towards an end, and Mid- 
ſummer day is at hand, when ſome of the officers 
uſed to be choſen : whereof his majeſty will re- 
ſerve the approbation. Therefore, it is his mas 
jeſty's pleaſure, that you return to the city, and 
conſult. the common- council, that he may ſpeedily 
know your reſolutions thereupon: andaccgrdingly 
give his directions. That you may ſee the king 
1s in earneſt, and the matter is not capable of 
delay, I am commanded to let you know, he 
hath given order to his attorney-general to enter 
upon judgment on Saturday next, - unleſs you 
prevent it by your compliance in all theſe parti- 
culars.“ b 

In conſequence of this order, a common- coun- 
cil was immediately ſummoned, when the friends 
of liberty treated theſe ſlaviſn conditions with the 
contempt they deſerved; declaring, at the ſame 
time, that they were ready to ſacrifice all that was 
near and dear to them, rather than ſubmit to ſuch 
arbitrary impoſitions, However, when the queſ- 
tion was put, it was carried for a ſubmiſſion by a 
majority of eighteen. BY 

Notwithſtanding the citizens complied with 
every thing the king required of them, in reſpect 
to their charter, yet he departed from his promiſe, 
and commanded the quo warranto to be entered; 
which was no ſooner effected, than he eommiſ- 
ſioned Sir William Pritchard, the Lord-mayor, 
to hold the ſaid office during his majeſty's plea- 
ſure: in which manner he appointed-the ſheriffs. 
At the ſame time he appointed William Jenner 
recorder of the city, in the room of Sir George 
Treby, diſplaced ; degraded. eight aldermen in 
the country intereſt, appointed eight others to ſup- 
ply their places; and, on the twentieth of Octo- 
ber, appointed Sir Henry Tulſe one of the infor- 
mers againſt Pilkington, to execute the office of 
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In the year 1684, a violent froſt began about 


the beginning of December, and continued ſo 
ſharp cl the fifth of February following, that the 
Thames appeared as firm as the land; and all 
manner of trades, and every kind of diverſion 
were exerciſed upon it. 


- 
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The year following, king Charles II. being 
ſeized with a kind of apoplectic fit, languiſhed 
only a few days, and died on the ſixth of Febru- 
ary, in the fifry-fifth year of his age, and thirty- 
fifth of his reign. 


= 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


King James II's acceſſion. Alderman Corniſh executed before his own houſe. Duke of Mon- 


mouth beheaded. The city charter reſtored. Kin 
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ceſfion of king William and queen Mary. Addreſs of the city to the king. 
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Prince of Orange's 
Acceſs - 
King and queen 

Speaker 


of the houſe of commons degraded. Death of queen Mary. The king's public entry into the 
city. The pretender proclaimed on the death of James Il. Death of William III. and ac- 


ceſſion of queen Anne. 


city watch. 


St. Paul's. 


Day of thankſgrving. Violent ſtorm of Wind. Regulation of the 
Adt of common-council for preventing fires. A prodigious fall of flies. 


Meet- 


ing-houſes deflroyed. A of parliament for building fifty new churches. Deſcription of 


() the demiſe of king Charles II. the duke 


of York, who had a long time governed 
in the king's name, aſcended the throne 
by the title of James II. and the arbitrary mea- 
ſures impoſed on the citizens in the late reign, 
were ſtill preſerved in the preſent. For the firſt 
ſtep taken by the king, after his acceſſion, was 


the iſſuing out a ' proſecution againſt aldermen - 
Corniſh, who had exerted himſclf, when ſheriff, | 


in the year 1680, to detect and proſecute the 
popiſh por In conſequence of which, on the 
13th of October 1685, he was apprehended and 
committed to Newgate, without the uſe of pen, 
ink, or paper, till the Saturday following, when 
he received notice, that an indictment of high 
treaſon was preferred againſt him, and that he was 
to be tried on the Monday following. During 
this ſhort interval, he earneſtly requeſted time to 
prepare for his defence ; but the attorney-general 
abruptly told him, that he had not ſo well de- 
ſerved of the government, as to expect ſuch an 
indulgence. And although he ſtrongly urged 
that his moſt material evidence was then above 
one hundred and forty miles from London, yet, 
on the Monday following, he was indicted for 
conſpiring with other falſe traitors to raiſe a re- 


bellion in the kingdom, in the late reign, to de- 


ſtroy the king, and ſubvert the conſtitution. The 
principal evidence againſt him was colonel Ram- 
lay, an infamous and profligate villain; and one 
Goodenough, who had been outlawed, but was 
pardoned on purpoſe, that he might have the op- 
portunity of bearing teſtimony againſt him. And 
notwithſtanding the evidence of theſe two baſe 
men, did not ini the leaſt affe& the priſoner, he 
was nevertheleſs condemned, and, on the twenty- 
chird of the ſame month, hanged, drawn, and 


quartered, facing his own houſe, at the end of 
King · ſtreet, Cheapſide. : 


23 


— 


This year the duke of Monmouth was be» 
headed on Tower-hill. When he went to the 
ſcaffold, he was attended by a very ſtrong guard, 
who were ordered, in caſe of a reſcue, (as was 
apprehended, he being the favourite of the people) 
to ſhoot him. When he laid his head on the 
block, and made the ſignal, the executioner ſtruck 
three times ineffectually, and then threw down the 
ax, declaring, that he could not go on; but the 
ſheriff compelled him to reſume the work, which, 
with three other ſtrokes, he finiſhed.” 

In the year 1687 there arrived in England 
fifreen-thouſand five hundred French proteſtants, 
who had been compelled to fly from the perſecu- 
tion of their reformed religion in France. Theſe 
unhappy people were immediately relieved by mo- 
ney ariſing from a brief, on which was collected 
the ſum of ſixty-three thouſand ſeven hundred 
and thirteen pounds, two ſhillings and three- 
pence. And out of the above number thirteen 
thouſand five hundred, ſettled in and abour the 
city of London and parts contiguous. 

The following year the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, with fix other biſhops, were committed ro 
the Tower. Soon after which they were brought 
to their trial, and acquitted, 

In conſequence of theſe arbitrary proceedings, 
the moſt zealous patriots came to a reſolution of 
inviting the prince of Orange to come with an 
armed force, and deliver them from that ſlavery, 
oppreſſion and poper to which otherwiſe their 
laws and religion muſt ſubmit. 

This was no ſooner heard at court, than the 


king ordered his chancellor Jefferies ro carry back 


the charter of the city of London, with the grants 
under the broad ſeal tor reſtoring the ſame. And 
the next day the Lord: mayor held a ſpecial court 
of aldermen, when an order was made for reſtor- 
ing the liverymen of the ſeveral companies of the 
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city, that were on the livery at the time when 
judgment was given againſt the city upon the quo 
warranto. Which order the clerks of the ſeveral 


companies were to enter in their reſpective 
| 
Orange landing at Torbay, the king declared his | 


+ 


books. | 
Information being received of the prince of 


reſolution to march againſt him with his army. 
On which occaſion he ſent for the Lord-mayor, 
and earneſtly recommended to him the care of the 
city during his abſence: told him that he had left 
ſufficient troops for their defence; and that upon 
any emergency he might apply to the privy-coun- 
cil for aſſiſtance and advice; at the ſame time aſ- 
ſuring him, that if he returned victorious, he 
would punctually perform all he had promiſed, 
for the ſecurity of their religion and liberties. 

This ſecurity, however, was providentially 
brought about and eſtabliſhed upon much better 
engagements, and a more laſting foundation: for 
the defection became ſo general, not only in moſt 
parts of the kingdom, but likewiſe in the army, 
that it occaſioned the king's ſpeedy return to Lon- 
don; where, apprehending himſelf in great dan- 

er, he reſolved to provide for his ſecurity by ab- 
Kada the throne and leaving the kingdom. 

In this reign the ſertlement of Carolina was ef- 
fected; and that of Penſylvania was alſo com- 
pleated by one Pen, a leading perſon among the 
quakers, who poſſeſs a great part of the colony 
to this day. - 

As ſoon as the king's flight was known, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal met at Guildhall, and 
ſigned and publiſhed their declaration to apply to 
the prince of Orange, and to aſſiſt his highneſs to 
obtain a free parliament, and to be ready to do 
all other matters that ſhould tend to the public 
good. This was followed the ſame day by an ad- 
dreſs from the Lord-mayor, aldermen and com- 
mon council; and by another from the heute- 
nancy of the city of London to the prince of 
Orange. The contents of the city addreſs, which 
was ſent to his highneſs by a deputation of four 
aldermen. and eight commoners, were as follows : 


We, taking into conſideration your high- 
t neſs's fervent zeal for the proteſtant religion, 
*+ manifeſted to the world in your many hazar- 
% dous enterprizes, wherein it hath pleaſed al- 
* mighty God to bleſs you with miraculous ſuc- 
* ceſs, do render our deepeſt thanks to the 
divine majeſty for the ſame, and beg leave to 
t preſent our moſt humble thanks to your high- 
«* neſs, particularly for your appearing in arms 
in this kingdom, to carry on and perfect your 
6 ome eligns to reſcue three kingdoms 
* from ſlavery and popery, and in a free parlia- 
* ment to eſtabliſh the religion and the laws and 
« liberties of theſe kingdoms upon a ſure and 
„ laſting foundation. | 
We have hitherto looked for fome remedy 
for thoſe oppreſſions and imminent dangers, 
which we, together with our proteſtant fellow- 
ſubjects, laboured under, from his majeſty's con- 
ceſſions and concurrences with your highneſs's 
& juſt and pious purpoſe expreſſed in your gra- 
* cious declaration. But herein finding ourſelves 


finally diſappointed by his majeſty's with- 
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| © drawing himſelf, we preſume to make your 


* highneſs our refuge, and do, in the name of 


© this capital city, implore your highneſs's pr 
* Boas and = humbly beſeech your hiok. 
* neſs to repair to this city, where your highneſ 
vill be received with univerſal joy and ſatis- 
„ faction.” | 
Notwithſtanding the greateſt precautions were 
taken to preſerve the peace of the cities. of Lon. 
don and Weſtminſter, yet the magiſtrates could 
not prevent the populace from aſſaulting the pa- 
piſts, whom they looked on as the authors of their 
late misfortunes and preſent diſtractions. They 
furiouſly fell upon the new. erected maſs-houſes 
both in the city and ſuburbs, which they plun- 
dered, burnt and levelled to the ground with the 
greateſt acclamations. Nor did their fury to 
here : for being informed that the principal pa- 
piſts had taken ſanctuary in the houſes of the 
Spaniſh and Tuſcan ambaſſadors, where they had 
depoſited their beſt and moſt valuable effects, they 
plundered every thing of value, and what they 
could not take away they burnt. But, by the 
ſucceeding parliament, the ambaſſadors received 
ample 3 for their reſpective loſſes, They 
afterwards proceeded to the king's printing: houſe, 
where all the papers found therein were commit- 
ted to the flames. 

About this time, lord-chancellor Jeffries, who, 
in order to facilitate his eſcape, lay concealed in 
Wapping, diſguiſed in a ſeaman's habit, being 
obſerved by a clerk in chancery careleſsly looking 
out of the window, was ſeized by the mob, who 
treated him with ſuch ſeverity, that he died in a 
ſhort time after. 

In the year 1688, the prince of Orange, be- 
ing thoroughly ſatisfied that king James had left 
the kingdom, publiſhed the following order : 


«© Whereas the neceſſity of affairs does require 
ſpeedy advice, we do deſite all ſuch perſons as 
have ſerved as knights, citizens, or burgeſſes 
in any of the parliaments that were held during 
the reign of the late king Charles the ſecond, 
to meet us at St. James's, upon Wedneſday the 
twenty- ſixth of this inſtant December, by ten 
of the clock in the morning; and we do like- 
wiſe deſire, that the Lord-mayor and court of 
aldermen of the city of London would be pre- 
ſent at the ſame time; and that the common- 
* council would appoint fifty of their number to 
ede there likewiſe. And hereof we deſire them 


© not to fail.” 


In return for the great honour done the city by 
the prince of Orange, they ſoon after lent the 
government two hundred thouſand pounds, of 
which Sir Samuel Daſhwood ſubſcribed ſixty thou- 
ſand pounds. And the zealots for the houſe of 
Orange drew up a petition to the lords, humbly 
requeſting, that his moſt illuſtrious highneſs and 
his royal conſort might be ſpeedily ſettled on the 
throne. 

This, however, was diſcountenanced by the 
prince, who deſired the Lord-mayor to iſſue the 


following order : | 
| * 
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„ By the Lonp-Mavon, &c. 


« Whereas his highneſs the prince of Orange 
« has been pleaſed to ſignify to me this day, that 
« divers perſons, pretending themſelves to be 
« Citizens of London, in a tumultuoos and diſ- 
« orderly manner, have lately diſturbed the pre- 
ſent convention of the lords and commons at 
Weſtminſter, upon pretence of petitioning : it 
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grievance, to make their application to myſelf 


the advice of my brethren the aldermen of 
this city, theſe are to require you, that you 
command, within your ward, that they for- 
bear any tumultuous diſturbance or aſſembly, 


« peril.” 


and the court of aldermen: therefore, with 


being regular and uſual for the citizens of this | 
city, that are under the apprehenſions of any | 


as they will anſwer the contrary at their utmoſt | 


This motion, however, ſoon after took place; | 


and the ſtares of the kingdom offering them the 
crown, they accepted thereof, and were ſeated on 
the throne by the ſtile of king William and queen 
Mary. 

In the year 1689, many letters from king 
James being intercepted, his majeſty was 


a- 


ciouſly pleaſed to communicate the ſame not only | 
to the parliament, but likewiſe to the citizens, | 


who were ſo highly pleaſed, that on the twenty- 


ſecond of June, the Lord-mayor and ſheriffs pre- | 


ſented a loyal and dutiful addreſs to his majeſty ; 


in which they aſſured him, © that they would, as | 
« far as in their power, oppoſe themſelves to and | 


e ſup 
* would ſearch after, diſarm, ſeize, ſecure, and 
« bring to juſtice, all petſons concerned therein, 
or contributing thereto; and that they 
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tain his majeſty and his government, with the 
utmoſt hazard of their lives and eſtates, againſt 
all perſons whatſoever that ſhould conſpire or 
attempt any thing againſt the ſame.” | 
This year the Lord-mayor and citizens, de- 
firous of farther teſtifying their gratitude to their 
deliverer, invited the king, queen, prince and 
princeſs of Denmark, and both houſes of parlia- 
ment, to dire at Guildhall on the Lord-mayor's 
day enſuing. At which time their majeſties, at- 
tended by a numerous train of the nobility, re- 
paired to Cheapſide, when, after having beheld 
the paſling of the ſplendid cavalcade, they (were 
conducted by the ſheriffs to Guildhall, where they 
vere ſumptuouſly entertained in a manner pfo- 
perly adapred for ſuch royal gueſts. And the 
evening concluded with bonfires, ringing of bells, 
and univerſal illuminations in all parts of the 
city, | 
In acknowledgment for theſe tokens of loyalty 
and affection from the city, towards their govern- 
ment and perſons, their majeſties immediately or- 
dered the reſtoration of the citizens to their fran- 
chiſes. And a bill was brought into parliament, 
and ſoon after paſſed, foi reverſing the judgment 
of the quo warranto againſt the city of London, 
and for reſtoring the ſame to its ancient rights and 
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privileges. This was done in ſuch a manner and 


preſs all deſigns of that nature; that they | 


were | 
unanimouſly, firmly, and unalterably reſolved | 
and derermined to ſtand by, defend, and main- | 
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form, as to prevent any arbitrary miniſter, or cor- 
rupt judge and jury, from making any depred a- 
tions on their chartered liberties for the future. 
The manner of which run thus: 


tizens of the ſaid city, ſhall and may, as by 


« Whereas a judgment was given in the court 


of king's-bench, in or about Trinity term, in 


the thirty-fifth year of the reign of the late king 
Charles II. upon an information in the nature 
of a quo warranto, exhibired in the ſaid court 
againit the mayor, and commonalty, and ci- 
tizens of London, that the liberty, privilege, 
and franchiſe of the ſaid mayor, and common- 
alty, and citizens, being a body politick and 
corporate, ſhould be ſcized into the King's 
hands as forfeited ; and foraſmuch as the ſaid 
judgment, and proceedings thereupon, is and 
were illegal and arbitrary; and for that the re- 
ſtoring of the ſaid mayor, and commonalty, and 
citizeng, to their ancient liberties, of which 
they had been deprived, tends very much to 
* peace and good ſettlement of this king- 
om: | 

« Be it declared and enacted, by the king and 
queen's moſt excellent majeſties, and with the 
advice and conſent of the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, and commons in this preſent parliæ- 
ment aſſembled, and by authority of the ſame, 
that the ſaid jugdment, given in the ſaid court 
of king's· bench, in the ſaid Trinity term, ia the 
thirty fifth year of the reign of the ſaid king 
Charles the IId. or in any other term; and all 
and every other judgment given or recorded 
in the ſaid court, Sr the ſeizing into the ſaid 
late king's hand, the liberty, privilege, or fran- 
chiſe of the mayor, and commonalty, and citi- 
zens of the city of London, of being themſelves 
a body corporate and politick, by the name of 
the mayor, and commonalty, and citizens of the 
city of London, and by that name to plead, and 
be impleaded, and to anſwer, and to be an- 
ſwered, or in what manner or words ſoever ſuch 
judgment was entered, is, ſhall be, and are 
N reverſed, annulled, and made void, to 
all intents, and purpoſes whatſoever; and that 
vacates be entered on the rolls of the ſaid judg- 
ment, for the vacating and reverſal of the ſame 
accordingly. CY 321 
« And be it further declared and enacted, 
the authority aforeſaid, that the mayor, an 
commonalty, and citizens of the city of Lon- 
don, ſhall and may, for ever hereafter, remain, 
continue, and be, and preſcribe to be, a body 
corporate and politick, in re, falio & nomine, 
by the name of mayor, and commonalty, and 
citizens of the city of London, and by that 
name, and all and every other name and 
names of incorporation, by which they at any 
time before the ſaid judgment were inco 

rated, to ſue, plead, and be impleaded, and 
to anſwer and be anſwered, without any. ſei- 
zure or forejudger of the ſaid franchiſe, li- 


berty, and privilege, or being thereof excluded 


or ouſted, for or upon any pretence of any for- 


feiture or miſdemeanor at any time heretofore 


or hereafter to be done, committed, or ſuffer- 
ed; and the mayor and commonalty, and ci- 
law 
they 
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they ought, peaceably have and enjoy all and 
«* every their rights, gifts, charters, grants, li- 
berties, privileges, franchiſes, cuſtoms, uſa- 
ges, conſtitutions, preſcriptions, immunities, 
markets, duties, tolls, lands, tenements, eſtates, 
and hereditaments whatſoever, which they law- 
1c fully had, or had lawful right, title, or intereſt 
* of, in, or to, at the time of recording or giv- 
« ing the ſaid judgment, or at the time or times 
* of the ſaid pretended forfeitures, 

And be it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, 
© that all charters, letters patents, and grants 
«© for incorporating the citizens and commonalty 
* of the ſaid city, or any of them, and all char- 
© ters, grants, letters patents, and commiſſions 
% touching or concerning any of their liberties or 
&* franchiſes, or the liberties, privileges, fran- 


«© chiſes, immunities, lands, tenements, heredi- 
«c 


taments, rights, titles, or eſtates of the mayor 
* and commonalty, and citizens of the city of 
© London, made or granted to any perſon or 
© perſons whatſoever, by the late king Charles 
« the ſecond, ſince the ſaid judgment given, or 
« by the late king James the ſecond, be and are 


* hereby declared and adjudged null and void to 


“ all intents and purpoſes whatſoever. 

« And be it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, 
„ that all and ſeveral of the companies and cor- 
a rf of the ſaid city ſhall from henceforth 
* ſtand and be incorporated by ſuch name and 
* names, and in ſuch ſort and manner, as they 
© reſpectively were at the time of the ſaid judg- 
« ment given, and every of them are hereby re- 
« ſtored to all and every the lands, tenements, 
« hereditaments, rights, titles, eſtates, liberties, 
powers, privileges, precedencies, and immuni- 
« ties, which they lawfully had and enjoyed at the 
<< time of giving the ſaid judgment; and that as 
well all ſurrenders, as charters, letters patents, 
« and grants, for new incorporating any of the 

ſaid companies, or touching or concerning any 
« of their liberties, privileges, or franchiſes, 
„ made or granted by the ſaid late king James 
the ſecond, or by the ſaid king Charles the 
« ſecond, ſince the giving of the Fig judgment, 
« ſhall be void, and are hereby declared null and 
«* void, to all intents and purpoſes whatſoever.” 


In the year 1690, advice being received that the 
Dutch had been defeated by the French in the 
Britiſh-channel, it was apprehended that the 
enemy would attempt an invalion. To defend 
which the patriotic citizens, (in the abſence of the 
king, who was then at the head of his army in 
Ireland,) immediately raiſed nine thouſand trained 
bands, and offered them to her majeſty ready to 
march wherever ſhe ſhould command, declaring 
that they were determined to ſupport their ma- 
jeſties perſons and government at the hazard of 
their lives and fortunes, T heir ſuſpicions, how- 
ever, being ill- founded, aſſiſtance became unne- 
ceſſary. 

On the tenth of September following, his ma- 
jeſty, after a ſucceſsful campaign in Ireland, and 
driving king James from thence, arrived ſafe at 
Kenſington; and the next day he was attended by 
the Lord- mayor, aldermen and recorder, ho, 
in the name of the city, congratulated his majeſty 
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2 his happy ſucceſs and ſafe return to his king 
om. 

Many diſagreeable controverſies having aroſe 
reſpecting the nomination of atdermen, and elec- 
tion of common-council-men, it was thought ne- 
ceſſary to adjuſt theſe matters on ſuch a principle 
as might prevent the like for the future, 
fect which the common- council, in the year 1692, 
enacted, that none but freemen, being houſe. 
holders, and paying ſcot and bearing lot, and 
none other whatſoever, have the right or privilege 
to nominate aldermen, and clect common-coun- 
cil men, | 05 A 

In the year 1694, the citizens of London find- 
ing themſelves indebred to the orphans in their 
truſt in the ſum of ſeven hundred forty-ſeven 
thouſand five hundred pounds, occaſioned by 
various accidents and public. calamities, applied 
to parliament for relief to diſcharge the ſame ; and 
they obtained an act, whereby all the city eſtates, 
except thoſe belonging to the hoſpitals and the 
bridge, were charged with raiſing the annual ſum 
of eight hundred pounds clear of all deductions, 
tor ſettling a perpetual fund for paying four 
pounds per annum intereſt, for ever, hundred 
due by the city to the ſaid creditors. . They far- 
ther enacted, that the profits ariſing from the 
ſeveral aqueduQts belonging to , the city, ſhould 
be applicd towards the payment of the faid in- 
tereſt : that the Lord-mayor and common coun- 
cil might raiſe two thouſand pounds per annum 
by equal aſſeſſments upon the perſonal eſtates of 
the citizens, that the ſix hundred pounds per 
annum paid by the lighters of the convex lamps 
ſhould be applied in the ſame manner; that every 
apprentice at his binding to pay two ſhillings and 
ſixpence, and every . made ſree five ſhillings 
towards the fund : that five ſhillings ſhall be paid 
for every ton of wine, and four-pence. extraordi- 
nary meetage for a chaldron of coals, in the port 
of London, to the ſaid fund : and that after the 
twenty- ninth of September 1700, the ſaid four- 
pence per chaldron ſhould be raiſed to ſix · j ence, 
or, if weighable, ſix-pence per ton. 

Sir John Trevor, ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, having greatly oppreſſed the citizens in 
paſſing this act, and the houſe being inform- 
ed thereof, a committee was appointed to in- 


ſpe& the accounts of the chamberlain's office; | 


when, finding that Sir John had extorted from 

them one thouſand and fifty pounds, he was de- 

Ag the office of ſpeaker, and expelled the 
ouſe. [ 

On the twenty-ninth of October, his majeſty 
being returned from Holland, was .received by 
the citizens in a moſt dutiful and affectionate man- 
ner ; three days after which the Lord-mayor, 
aldermen, and recorder waited on his majeſty, 
and congratulated him cn his ſafe arrival after ſo 
dangerous a campaign. 3 60 

The citizens of 3 having been greatly 
injured by the increaſe of hawkers and pedlars, 
the Lord-mayor and common-council enacted, 


„That no perſon ſhould preſume to ſell any, 
goods or merchandize in any public place with- 


ein the city, or liberties thereof, except in open 
“ markets and fairs, on the penalty of forty 


„ ſhillings, That all citizens buying goods ot 


« ſuch 


* D 
* 
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« ſuch perſon, ſhould forfeit the like ſum. And 
« that every citizen who ſhould permit or ſuffer 
« ſuch goods to be * for ſale in their houſes 
« ſhould likewiſe forfeit the ſum of forty ſhillings 
« for each offence.” x CR | 

On the twenty- eighth of December, this year, 


died queen Mary, the royal conſort of king Wil- 
liam III. the Lord-mayor and aldermen attended 
| 


her funeral obſequies, which were celebrated on 
the fifth of March, with the greateſt ſolemaity. 

In the year 1695*the hawkers and pedlars, in | 
order to evade the beforementioned act of com- 
mon- council, carried their goods to the public | 
markets, which occaſioned another act of com- 
mon-council to be made, whereby it was ordained, | 


that no perſon or perſons whatever, whether | 
« free or not free of this city, ſhall ſell or expole | 
eto ſale in the public market, or any ground be- 
« longing to them, within the city and liberties, | is, e 
may be juſtified, when it is not founded on ſuch 
motives as have a real tendency to the greater 
« wares, tin wares, drapery wares, millenery | 


« any mercery wares, lace and linen, grocery or 
« confectionary wares, hoſier's wares, cutler's 


« wares, glaſs or earthen wares, toys or any ſuch 


« like commodities, or merchandizes, which are | 


« ſold in open ſhops, or warehouſes of the free- 
« men of this city, and liberties thereof, upon 


| 
« pain, to forfeit and pay, for every ſuch offence, | 


* the ſum of- three pounds with coſts of ſuit, if 
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as they do not come under the denomination of 
city officers. They are choſen at-a common-hall, 
ſummoned by the ſheriffs, in purſuance to a writ 
directed to them only, In which caſe the ſheriffs 
only are concerned in the return, and have exclu- 


| five power, given and ſpecified by other ſtatutes, 


ro convene the voters, to preſide at the poll, to 
adjourn from time to time, to make the final de- 
claration, and they are perſonally anſwerable for 
any miſtake made in the return. 

| In the election of Lord-mayor, all the aldermen 


| under the chair, who have ſerved the office of 


ſheriff, are propoſed in rotation; out of which 
the livery, if they think proper, ele& the two 
ſenior aldermen under the chair; and theſe two 
being preſented to the court of aldermen, they 
uſually elect the ſenior ; though each have a right 
to deviate from this uſual method: the only 
queſtion is, how far the exerciſe of that right 


dignity and better government of the community 
in general. 


On the election of ſheriffs, thoſe aldermen who 


| have not ſerved that office, are put up in the or- 


der of their ſeniority z then ſuch citizens as have 
been nominated, or drank to by the Lord-mayor, 


| atter theſe any others that ſhall be regularly pro- 


« proſecuted within fourteen days, in the name | poſed at the time of election, and have not paid 
« of the chamberlain, in the Lord-mayor's court; || the fine to be excuſed, And out of the whole 


« one moiety of which is to be converted to the | 


« uſe of St. Thomas's-hoſpital, and the other to 
the proſecutor.” | 

On the twenty-firſt of June the common-coun- 
cil paſſed an act for farther regulating the method 
and rule of proceedings upon elections : in which, 


after taking notice of the diſputes concerning || into the city. In compliance with w 
ſuch rights and powers to call and adjourn, they 


enaQt, ** that the right for aſſembling common 
halls for che election of Lord- mayor, ſheriffs, 
and other public officers for the city, is and ought 
to be in the Lord-mayor, for the time being. 
That the right of raking a poll and ſcrutiny, and 
of adjourning the hall from time, to time till the 
ſame ſhall be concluded, ſhall be in the ſheriffs; 
that, if the ſheriffs diſagree, ſo as to impede the 
completing of a poll or ſcrutiny, and refuſe to 
obſerve the orders ſent to them on that occaſion 
by the Lord-mayor, to put an end to the difference, 
his lordſhip may proceed himſelf in granting and 
taking the poll and ſcrutiny, and in adjourning 
the hall, until all ſhall be finally concluded.” 
In conſequence of this eſtabliſhment, it is the 
cuſtom at all common halls for the Lord-mayor to 
come upon the huſtings attended by the aldermen 
and ſheriffs; and the buſineſs and intent of the 
meeting being opened to the livery by the recorder 
and common ſerjeant, the lord Mayor and alder- 
men retire, and leave the execution of the inter- 
mediate proceedings to the ſheriffs only. When 
a candidate is propoſed, the ſheriffs declare upon 
the queſtion ; they appoint clerks for a poll ; and 
after a ſcrutiny has been made, they declare the 
majority to the mayor, who then returns to the 
huſtings, certifies' the election to the common- 
hall, by the recorder; and then the court, by his 
lordſhip's order, is diſſolved; except in the elec- 
tion of repreſentatives for the city in parliament, 


23 


number of aldermen and commoners, the livery- 


| men chooſe whom they think proper. 


In the year 1697, king William being returned 
from Holland after the concluſion of the treaty 
of Ryſwick, he was earneſtly requeſted by the 
Lord mayor and citizens to make his 3 entry 

ich, on the 
ſixteenth of November his majeſty ſet out from 
Greenwich, attended by his royal highneſs the 
prince of Denmark, the principal officers of ſtate, 
and a great number of the nobility and gentry. 
His majeſty was received at St. * in 
Southwark, by the Lord - mayor, aldermen, &c. 
in their formalities on horſeback, who, after con- 
gratulating him on the joyful occaſion, conducted 
him through the city to Whitehall, amidſt the 
acclamations of a prodigious concourſe of ſpecta- 
tors. The proceſſion was ſolemn, and the city 
was embelliſned with the moſt pompous de- 


corations. ; 


The following year an act of parliament paſſed 
in which it was enacted, ** that the public market 
of Blackwell-hall ſhall be held every Thurſday, 
Friday and Saturday, from eight to twelve in the 
forenoon, and from two to five in the afternoon, 
except days of humiliation and thankſgiving ; and 


the keepers are not to admit any buying or ſelling 


of any woollen cloth at the ſaid hall, upon any 
other days or hours, than aforeſaid, upon the 
penalty of one hundred pounds.” 

In the year 1699, the market of Billingſgate, 
purſuant to a& of parliament, commenced, on 
the tenth of May, a free market for fiſh ſix days 
in the week, with permiſſion to ſell mackarel on 
Sundays any time before-or after divine ſervice. 
And it was enacted, . Thar all perſons buying 
any fiſh in the ſaid market may ſell the ſame again 
in any other market or' place within London, or 

Z 2 2 elſe where, 
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elſewhere, by retail; being ſound and wholeſome 


fiſh ; except that none but fiſhmongers ſhall ſell | 


in public or fixed ſhops, or houſes. And that 
no perſons ſhall employ, or be employed by, any 
other F- a in buying at Billinſgate any quan- 
tity of fiſh, to be divided by lots, or in ſhares, 
amongſt any fiſhmongers, or others, to be after- 
wards ſold by retail or otherwiſe z nor ſhall any 
fiſhmonger engroſs, or buy, in the ſaid market, 
any quantity of fiſh, but what ſhall be for his 
own ſale or uſe, and not for any other 2 
to ſell again, under penalty of twenty pounds for 
each offence; one moiety whereof to go to the 
proſecutor, the other to the pariſh.” 

On the ſixth of September 1701, the late 


— ——— — — — — —  —— —— ——————_———— —— — 1— ön·— — 


king James II. died at St. Germain's in France; 


and the French king cauſed his ſuppoſed ſon to be 
proclaimed king of Great Britain and Ireland. 


This was ſo highly reſented by the city of Lon- | 


don, that the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon-council preſented the following addreſs to 
the lords-juſtices in his majeſty's abſence: 


% Great Sir! 


« We are deeply ſenſible how much we are in 
duty bound highly to reſent that great indignity 
« and affront offered to your moſt ſacred majeſty, 
© by the French king, in giving the title of king 
* of England, Scotland, and Ireland, to the pre- 
« tended prince of Wales, contrary to your ma- 
« jeſty's moſt juſt and lawful title, and to the ſe- 
«« veral acts of parliament for ſettling the ſucceſ- 
* ſion to the crown in the proteſtant line. By 
„this it is apparent, he deſigns, as much as in 
e him lies, to dethrone your majeſty, to extirpate 
the proteſtant religion out of theſe your ma- 
© jxfty's kingdoms, and to invade our liberties 
% and properties; for the maintaining whereof, 
your majeſty hath ſignalized your zeal, by the 
often hazarding your precious life. We, there- 
e fore, your majeity's molt loyal ſubjects, do ſin- 
*« cerely, unanimouſly, and chearfully aſſure your 
„ majeity, that we will, at all times, and upon 
all occaſions, exert the utmoſt of our abilities, 


< and contribute whatever lies in our power, for 


e the preſervation of your perſon, (whom God 
long prelerve) and the defence of your juſt 
rights, in oppoſition to all invaders of your 
„ crown and dignity.” 


On the twenty-firſt of February 1702, his 
majeſty riding from Kenſington to Hamptan- 
Court, his horſe fell under him, and he was 
thrown with ſuch violence as produced a fracture 
in his collar-bone yz ſoon after which he was ſeized 
with a violent fever and diarrhea, which termi- 
nated in his death. on the eighth of March follow- 
ing. In conſequence of which the princeſs Anne, 
daughter to the late King James, ſucceeded to the 
crown with the univerſal joy and ſatisfaction of 
the nation, | | 

The great ſucceſſes obtained over the French 
in the preceding campaign, occaſioned her ma- 
zeſty to appoint the twelfth of November for a day 
of public thankſgiving ; on which day her ma- 
jeſty went in grand proceſſion to St. Paul's cathe- 
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parliament ; and the citizens exerted their utmoſt 
abilities to render that day more pompous and 
brilliant than had ever been done on any other 
caſion. | 

In the year 1703 there happened the moſt 
dreadful ſtorm of wind. that perhaps ever was 
known. It began on the twenty-fix of Novem- 
ber about eleven o'clock at night, and increaſed 
with redoubled fury till ſeven next morning, 
The houſes were entirely ſtripped of their cover- 
ing, and the brick walls and ſtacks of chimnies 
fell with ſuch impetuoſity, that many ople 
were killed, and others dreadfully mangled in the 
ruins. It deſtroyed a great number of ſpires and 
turrets ; and upon churches and other public 
buildings ſheets of lead were rolled up like ſcrolls, 
and blown from their places to the diſtance of 
many feet. The damage at fea far exceeded that at 
land; for, in that dreadful night, twelve men of 
war were loſt, with above eighteen hundred men 
on board ; beſides the loſs of a great number of 


| merchant ſhips computed at ten times, the - value, 


All the ſhips in the river Thames were drove from 


| London-bridge to Limehouſe, _ four, which 


| | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


dral, whither ſhe was attended by boch houſes of 


were ſo damaged by beating againſt each other, 
as to be entirely unfit for any future ſervice, The 
great deſtruction made in the tiles of houſes, oc- 
caſioned that commodity to riſe from one guinea 
to ſix pounds the thouſand. 

In the year 1704 her majeſty was pleaſed to or- 
der, that all the ſtandards and colours taken by 
the Britiſh troops at the battle of Blenheim ſhould 
be put up in Weſtminſter-hall. Agreeable to 
which order they were, on the third of January, 
brought from the Tower of London by a detach- 
ment of. the horſe-guard and grenadiers, and a 
battalion of the foot-guards, who marched through 
the city in military order. 

This year the common-council paſſed an act 
for better regulating the city watch; by which 
all former acts concerning the regulation of the 
night-watches within the city of London, and 
liberties thereof, were repealed, annulled, and 
made void. In this act they ordained, that each 
ward ſhould provide a number of ſtrong able-bo- 
died men; and that the deputy and common- 
council of every ward ſhould have power to oblige 
every perſon occupying any houſe, ſhop, or. 
warehouſe, either to watch in perſon, or to pay 
for an able-bodied man, to be appointed thereto 
by the ſaid deputy and common-council-men : 
that the ſaid watchmen be provided with a lan- 
thorn and candle, and well and ſufficiently armed 
with halberts; and watch from nine in the even- 
ing till ſeven-in the morning, from Michaelmas 
to the firſt of April, and from ten till five from 
the firſt of April to Michaelmas. 

In the year 1707 many dreadful fires having 
happened in the city of London, and its ſuburbs, 
principally occafioned by the careleſsneſs of ſer- 
vants, the parliament paſſed an act for prevent- 
ing ſuch fatal accidents for the future; and the 
Lord-mayor and common-council, for the more 
effectual publication thereof, cauſed the follow- 
ing reſolution to be printed and ſent to every 
houſe within the city of London, and liberties 


thereof : 
« Whereas 
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1% Whereas divers fires often happen by the 
« negligence and careleſſneſs of ſervants; be it 
ee therefore enacted, that if any menial, or other 
« ſervant; or ſervants, through negligence, or 
« carelefineſs, ſhall fire, or cauſe to be fired, any 
« dwelling-houſe, or out-houſe, or houſes; ſuch 
« ſervant or ſervants, being thereof lawfully con- 
« victed, by the oath of one or more credible 
« witneſſes, fnade before two or more of her 
« majeſty's juſtices of peace, ſhall forfeit and pay 
« the ſum of one hundred pounds, unto the 
« church-wardens of ſuch pariſh where the fire 
« ſhall happen, to be diſtributed amongſt the 
« ſufferers by ſuch fire, in ſuch proportions as to 
« the ſaid church-wardens ſhall ſeem juſt. And 
« in caſe of default, or refufal to pay the ſame 
« jmmediately after ſuch conyiction, the ſame be- 
« ing lawfully demanded by the ſaid church - war- 
« dens, that then and in ſuch caſe, ſuch ſervant 
« or ſervants ſhall, by warrant under the hands 
& of two or more of her mazeſty's juſtices of the 
« peace, be committed tq the houſe of correc- 
« tion, there to be kept 2 labour for the 


e ſpace of eighteen months.“ 


« wardens of each pariſh within the bills of mor- 
« tality, ſhould be empowered, at the charge of 
« their reſpective pariſhes, to fix upon the ſeve- 
© ral main water pipes in the ſtreets, ſtop - blocks, 


| ; At the fame. time | 
it was enacted by parliament, That the church- 
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ries that inſtead of the doctorꝰs ruin, that of the 
church was intended ; and believing the ſame to 
be a contrivance of the preſbyterians, breathed 
deſtruction to them and all other diſſenters. Thus 
ſpirited up, they ran like as many enraged furies 
to the l of Mr. Burgeſs, a preſby- 
terian miniſter, in New-court, Little Lincaln's- 
inn-fields, which they inſtantly breaking open, 
ſtripped it of its doors, caſements, ſconces, wain- 
ſcot, pews and pulpit, which they carried into 
Lincoln's-inn-fields; and while they were erecting 
the ſame into a pile, a party was ſent to ſurprize 
Burgeſs at his houſe, in order to have burnt him 
in his pulpit on the top of the ſame: but he 
luckily, however, avoided their fury by eſgaping 
out at a back window. After this they divided into 
different parties, and deſtroyed the meeting-hauſes 
in St. John's-ſquare, New-ſtreet, Drury-lane, and 
Leather- lane. Pur before next morning this dan- 
gerous tumult was ſuppreſſed by her majeſty's 
guards ſent for that purpoſe. The trained bands 
continually, kept on duty during the trial of the 


doctor, who at laſt was condemned not to preach 


&« or fire-cocks ; and alſo to provide a large and 


hand engine, with a leathern pipe and ſocket to 
<« ſcrew upon the fire-cock. And, for the fu- 
„e ture, all party-walls (except the houſes on 
Ns — ge) ſhould be entirely of brick or 
« ſtone.” Os 


About the middle of Auguſt this year, there 
fell ſuch a prodigious quantity of flies in London, 
that many of the ſtreets were ſo covered with 
them, that the people's feet made as full an im- 
preſſion on them as upon thick ſnow z and not- 
withſtanding many hundred buſhels were ſwept 
into the kennels, yet no diſtemper enſued. 


for three years, and his two ſermons to be burnt 
at the Royal-Exchange by the common hang- 
man. 

In the year 1710, the number of houſes and 
inhabitants being greatly increaſed in the city of 
London, and its ſuburbs, the churches were 
thereby rendered inſufficient for their accommo- 


dation: wherefore the parliament enacted, that 
fifty new churches ſhould be erected in or near the 
| populous cities of London and Weltminſter or 


EE ems 


In the year 1708 there arrived in England near 


twelve thouſand diſtreſſed proteſtants of the Pala- 
tinate in Germany, who had been ſtripped of all 
the conveniences of life by the French armies 
that invaded and plundered their country. Theſe 
unhappy people were at firſt aſſiſted by the bene- 
volence of her majeſty, then by the private cha- 
rity of the nobility, and at laſt from a collection 
on a brief iſſued for that purpoſe to all parts of 
the kingdom, amounting to twenty-two thouſand 
and thirty-eight paunds. With, this relief, above 
three thouſand were ſent to Ireland; fix hundred 
to each of the provinces of North and South Ca- 
rolina ; and three thouſand five hundred to that 
of New Tork; where, by their induſtry, they 
cultivated ſuch large tracts of unimproved land, 


. 


tion. 


broke out into a moſt violent flame at the proſe- 
cution of doctor Henry Sacheveral, chaplain of 
St. Saviour's Southwark, before the houſe of lards, 
on an impeachment of high crimes and miſde- 


meanors by the commons far preaching two ſer- 


mons, The populace were perſuaded by the to- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


as afterwards became very beneficial to this na- | 


ſuburbs thereof; for which purpoſe they appro- 
priated two ſhillings per chaldron, or ton of 
coals, that ſhould be brought into the port of 
London. e 

This being the year in which the ſtately build- 
ing of St. Paul's Cathedral was finiſhed, after the 
fire of London, it may not be improper, in this 
place, to inſert an account of it. | 


_ Deſcription of St. Paur's. 


After the deſtruction of the old fabrick a re- 
ſolution being taken to build a new cathedral, Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren was ordered to prepare a de- 
ſign, and cauſe a model thereof to be made as a 
rule and direction for the whole work. And in 
order to raiſe a fund ſufficient for carry ing the 
work into execution, the chamber of London was 
made an office for the receipt of contributions to 
defray the expence; into which in ten years only. 
was paid the ſum of one hundred and twenty- ſix 
thouſand pounds, king Charles II. generouſly 
giving a thouſand a year out of his privy- 
purſe, beſides a new duty on coals which pro- 
duced five thouſand pounds a year, over and 
above all other grants in its favour. 

Among the various deſigns prqjected by Sir 


f ab 20) 09 cr | Chriſtopher. was that of the preſent mighty ſtruc- 
This year the fiery zeal of contending parties | 


ture, which being made choice of by the biſhops, 
he immediately ſet to work; but, unluckily, in 
digging its foundation, when he wanted but ſix 
or {even feet to compleat his deſign, fell upon a 
pit, where the potters of old, time had taken 
their pot earth from, and filled vp the hole with 


broken fragments of urns, vaſes, and ſuch like 


rubbiſh. 
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rubbiſh. This obliged him to dig through the 
ſand, to the depth of forty feet at leaſt, to the 
ſolid earth: he therefore ſunk a pit eighteen feet 
wide, through all the ſtrata, het laid the founda- 
tion of a ſquare pier of ſolid maſonry upon the 
hard ſea-beach that covered the original clay, 
which he raiſed within fifreen feer of the preſent 
ſurface, and then turned a ſhort arch under ground 
to the level of the ſtratum of the hard por-carth ; 
upon which arch the north-eaſt coin of the choir 
of St. Paul's now ſtands, 

All neceſſary preparations being now made, 
and many difficulties ſurmounted, in pulling 
down, clearing away, &c. Sir Chriſtopher Wren 
laid the firſt ſtone on the twenty-firſt day of June, 
1675, in the reign of Charles II. 

The foundations being laid, portland ſtone was 
made choice of to complete the ſuperſtructure, 
as thoſe from thence were of the largeſt ſcant- 
lings; yet theſe could not be preſumed upon 
for columns exceeding four fect in diameter : this 
determined Sir Chriſtopher ro make choice of 
two orders, inſtead of one and an attic ſtory, as 
St. Peter's at Rome, in order to preſerve the juſt 
proportions of his cornice, otherwiſe the fabric 
would have fallen ſhort of its intended height. 
On theſe principles therefore he proceeded, and 
raiſed the lofty edifice we now ſee. 

The lower diviſion of the building is adorned 

with a range of double pilaſters, with their enta- 
blatures of the Corinthian order; and as many 
of the Compoſite, or Roman order, ornament the 
upper. 
The ſpaces berween the arches of the windows, 
and the architrave of the lower order, are filled 
with great variety of curious enrichments; as are 
thoſe likewiſe above. | 

On the weſt front is erected a moſt magnificent 
portico, graced with two ſtately turrets and a 
pediment, enriched with ſculpture. 

The columns of this portico are doubled ; two 
columns are brought nearer together ro make 
greater intercolumns alternately, and to give a 
proper ſpace to three doors; the two fide doors 
for daily uſe, and the middle for ſolemnities: the 
columns are widened to make a free and commo- 
dious paſſage to each, which is gracefully done 
by placing the pillars alternately wide and' cloſe. 

The entrance to the north and ſouth is likewiſe 
by two magnificent porticos. 

The eaſt end is beautified by a noble piece of 
carving, in honour of king William III. 

Over all is a dome, terminated by a lantern, 
ball, and croſs. 7 | 

The pilaſters of the outſide are doubled, which 
ſerve as buttreſſes, and give ſpact to large win- 
dows between ; they alſo adjuſt the arcades with- 
in and regulate the roof, 

This cathedral is built in form of a croſs. The 
dimenſions from eaſt to weſt, within the walls, 
are five hundred feet ; from north to ſouth, with- 
in the doors of the porticos, two hundred and 
twenty-three feet; the breadth, at the entrance, 
one hundred feet; its circuit, two thouſand two 
| hundred and ninety-two feet ; its height, within, 
1 one hundred and ten feet feet; to the upper gal- 
. lery, two hundred and ſixty- ſix feet; to the top 
of the croſa, ſixty-four feet; from the level of 
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Paul, on the apex of the 
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| inches. 


the ground to the top, four hundred and fort 
feet; the diameter of the dome is one hundred 
and eight feer, of the ball, fix feet; the diame. 
ter of the colums of the porticos, four feet ; their 
height, forty-eight feet. To the top of the weſt 
pediment, under the figure of Sr. Paul, is one 
hundred and twenty feet. The height of the 
towers, at the weſt front, is two hundred and ejghty 
feer. The length of the minute-hand, on the 
dial, eight feet ; of the hour-hand, five feet five 
inches; of the hour-figures, two feet ſeven 


The whole cathedral ſtands on two acres, ix. 
teen perches, twenty-three yards, and one foot of 
ground. = 

This vaſt fabric is ſurrounded with about two 
thouſand five hundred ftrong iron palliſadoes, 
and in the area of the grand welt front, on a pe. 
deſtal, ſtands a ſtatue of queen Anne: the figures 
on the baſe repreſent Britannia, with her ſpear, 
Gallia with a crown on her lap; Hibernia, with 
her harp; and America, with her bow : the 
workmanſhip of the ingenious Mr. Hill, who 
was chiefly employed in all the decorations, By 
this gentleman were performed thoſe fine ſtatues 
and carvings that add ſuch ſpirit and beauty to 
the whole : the lively e of St. Paul's 
converſion, carved in relief on the pediment of 
the principal front: the majeſtic figure of St. 
diment, with Sr. Pe- 
ter on his right, and St. James on his left; the 
four evangeliſts, with their proper emblems, oh 
the front of the towers. St. Matthew is diſtin- 
guiſhed by an angel, St. Mark by a lion, St. 
Luke by an ox, and St. John by an eagle. On 
the pediment, over the north portico, the royal 
arms with the regalia, ſupported by angels, with 
the ſtatues of five of the apoſtles. On the pedi- 
ment over the ſouth portico, a phœęnix riſing out 
of the flames, with the word RESURGAM under- 
neath it: This device, perhaps, had its origin 
from the following incident: Sir Chriſtopher hav- 
ing fixed upon the place for the center of the 
great dome, a labourer was ordered to bring him 
a flat ſtone from among the rubbiſh, to leave as 
a mark of dire&ion to the maſons ; the firſt the 
fellow came at happened to be a grave ſtone, with 
nothing remaining of the inſcription but the 
word RESURGAM : which was remarked by the 
architect as a favourable omen. On this ſide of 
the building are five ſtatues, which take their 
fituation from that of St. Andrew on the apex of 
the pediment juſt mentioned. | 

The higheſt or laſt ſtone, on the top of the 
lantern, was laid by Chriſtopher Wren, the ſur- 
veyor's ſon, in the reign of queen Anne, 1710, 
in the preſence of Mr. Strong, the principal ma- 
ſon, and others chiefly employed in the execution 
of the work. n 

Thus in thirty- five years was this mighty fabrick, 
lofty enough to be ſeen at ſea eaſtward and at 
Windſor weſtward, begun and finiſhed by one 
architect, one principal maſon, and under one 
biſhop of London, Dr. Henry Compton. 

- Within this cathedral are three ifles. The 
vault is hemiſpherical, conſiſting of twenty-four 
cupolas, cut off ſemicircular, with ſegments to 


join to the great arches one way, and the other 
23 
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way they are cut acroſs with eliptical cylinders, to 
let in the upper lights of the nave ; but in the 
jacs the leſſer cupolas are cut both ways in 
ſemi-circular ſections, and altogether make a 
graceful geometrical form, diſtinguiſhed with 
circular wreaths, which is the horizontal ſection of 
the cupola : the arches and wreaths are of 
ſtone, carved; the ſpandrels between are of ſound 
brick, inveſted with ſtucco of cockle-ſhell lime, 
which becomes as hard as Portland-ſtone z and 
which, having large planes between the ſtone 
ribs, are capable of further ornaments of paint- 
ing, if required. Beſides theſe twenty-four cu- 
polas, there is a.half-cupola at the eaſt, and the 
great cupola of one hundred and eight feet dia- 
meter, ip the middle of the croſſing of the great 
iſles; it is extant out of the wall, and is very 
lightſome by the windows of the upper order, 
which ſtrike down the light thro” the great colo- 
nade that encircles the dome without, and ſerves 
for the butment of the dome, which is brick, of 
two bricks thick; but as it riſes every way five 
feet high, has a courſe of excellent brick of eigh- 
teen inches long bending through the whole thick- 
neſs; and to make it ſtill more ſecure, it is ſur- 
rounded with a vaſt chain of iron, ſtrongly linked 
together at every ten feet: this chain is let into a 
channel cut into the bandage of Portland-ſtone, 
and defended from the weather by filling the 
groove with lead. Over the firſt cupola is raiſed 
another ſtructure of a cone of bricks, ſo built as 
to ſupport a ſtone lantern of an elegant figure, 
and ending in ornaments of copper, gilt: the 
whole church above the vaulting being covered 
with a ſubſtantial oaken roof and lead, ſo this 
cone is covered and hid out of ſight by another 
cupola of timber and lead ; between, which and 
the cone are eaſy ſtairs which aſcend to the lan- 
tern: the contrivance here is aſtoniſhing. The 
light to theſe ſtairs is from the lantern above, and 
round the pedeſtal of the ſame. | 

The infide of the cupola is painted and richly 
decorated, by that eminent Engliſh artiſt Sir 
James Thornhill, who in eight compartments has 
repreſented the principal paſſages in the hiſtory of 
St. Paul's life; namely, his converſion; his 
puniſhing Elymas the ſorcerer with blindneſs ; his 
preaching at Athens; his curing the poor cripple 
at Lyſtra, and the reverence there paid him by 
the prieſts of Jupiter as a god z his converſion of 
the goaler ; his preaching at Epheſus, and the 
burning the magic books in conſequence of the 
miracles he there wrought; his trial before Agrip- 


a; his ſhipwreck on the iſland of Melita, or 


alta; and his miracle of the viper. 

Beſides the choir, the ſtalls of which are very 
beautifully carved, and the other ornaments of 
equal workmanſhip, there is a morning-prayer 
Chapel, where divine ſervice is performed every 
day, Sundays excepted ; and oppoſite it, the con- 
ſiſtory, each of which has a magnificent ſcreen of 
carved wainſcot, and has been greatly admired by 
the curious, as has the carving of the ſtately 
figures that adorn the organ-caſe. 


In the center of the croſs-iſle, where is fixed 
a braſs plate, you have a full view of the 


cupola or dome, and of the 
4 | 


whiſpering: gallery. | 


| 
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The choir, the iſles on each fide of it, and the 
organ, are incloſed with beautiful iron tails and 

ates. | Weng 

, The organ gallery is ſupported with Coritithiari 
columns of blue and white marble. The choit 
has on each fide thirty ſtalls, beſides the biſhop's 
throne on the ſouth ſide, ard on the north, the 
Lord-mayor's. The reader's deſk is incloſed with 
very fine braſs fails, gilt, in which is a gilt braſs 
pillar, ſupporting an eagle of braſs gilt, which 
holds the book on its back and expanded wings. 
The alcer-piece is adorned with four noble fluted 
pilaſters, painted and veined with gold, in imita- 
tion of lapis lazuli; and their capitals are dou- 
ble gilt. In the intercolumniations are twenty- 
one pannels of figured crimſon velvet. g 

Al the floor of the church and choir to the 
altar rails is paved with marble ; the altar is paved 
with porphyry, poliſhed, and laid in ſeveral geo- 
metrical figures. $24” 

This grand cathedral, thus finiſhed, is un- 
doubtedly one of the moſt magnificent modern 
buildings in Europe; and we will venture to 
N that for loftineſs and grandeur, beauty 
in perſpective, truth and firmneſs in building, 
taſte in deſign, harmony of parts, and conve- 
nience for the ſolemn celebration of divine wor- 
ſhip, there neither is, nor ever was, ſo-perfeQ a 
building, begun and finiſhed under the ſole direc- 
tion, of one man, in the univerſe. NAT) 

The colours hanging in the cathedral, over the 
weſtern entrance, were taken from the French at 
Louiſbourg in 1758. They conſiſt of an artillery- 
ſtandard, white and gold; one pair of Spaniſh 
ragged ſtaves; one pair of Swiſs enſign-colours, 
green and white ; two pair of enſign. colours blue 
and white; and two ſtaves without colours. 

As you enter at the ſouth door, on your left hand 
are the ſtairs by which you aſcend the cupola, 
which lead to the golden gallery by five hundred 
and thirty-four ſteps, two hundred and ſixty of 
which are ſo eaſy that a child may aſcend them; 
but thoſe above are unpleaſant, and in ſome places 
exceeding dark, particularly between the brick 
cone and the outer caſe of the dome ; but what 
light you have affords you an amazing proof of 
the architect's wonderful contrivance. From 


this gallery you have a fine proſpect of thg river, 


city, and country , round, which in a clear day 


diſcovers a pleaſing variety. | Ki 

From the whiſpering gallery you have the moſt 
advanteous view of the fine paintings in the cu- 
polaz there is an eaſy aſcent to this gallery for per- 
ſons of note, by a moſt beautiful flight of ſtairs, 
not to be exceeded : here ſounds are enlarged to 
an amazing degree; the ſhutting of the door 
ſeems as loud as thunder at a diſtance ; the leaſt 
whiſper is heard round the whole circumference, 
even the ticking of a watch; and one perſon 
ſpeaking againſt the wall, on this ſide, appears 
to be preſent to another on the other ſide, though 
the diſtance between them is no leſs than one hun- 
dred and forty-three feet. 

The flooring of the library is moſt artfully in- 
laid without either nails or pegs, like the framing 
of a billiard- table; the books are neither numer- 


ous nor valuable; but the wainſcoting and caſes 
Aa aa | for 
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for their reception, want neither elegance nor 


convenience. There is here a fine painting of 


biſhop Compton, under whom the cathedral was 
It is a miſtaken notion of many people that 
the model which is in the cathedral was taken 
from St. Peter's at Rome; for it was undoubtedl) 
Sir. Chriſtopher's own invention, laboured wit 


much ſtudy, and, as he thought, finiſhed with 


good ſucceſs. This defign, which is of the Co- 


rinthian order, like St. Peter's at Rome, the ſur- 


veyor ſet a higher value upon than any he drew ; 


but it was not approved of by the biſhops. 
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In the ſouth tower is the great bell, which 
weighs eighty-four hundred 'we ght. On this bell 5 
he a of the great clock ſtrikes the hour; 
and on the leſſer bell the quarters are ſtruck, 
The geometry ſtairs are compoſed of ſteps 
which are artfully contrived to hang, as it were 
together without any viſible ſupport. ; 


| The whole expence of erecting this ſuperb 


edifice amounted to the ſum of ſeven hundred 
and thirty fix thouſand, ſeven hundred and fifty. 
two pounds two ſhillings and three-pence, the 
principal part of which was collected by a ſmall 
and eaſy impoſition on ſea- coal. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Her majeſty's letter to the Lord. mayor on à rumour about bri nging in the pretender. Thankf+ 


giuing for the peace Death of Queen Anne. 


Acceſſion of George I. with his public entry 


into London. Dines at Guildhall. ' Remarkable eclipſe of the fun. Advice of an intended 


' Invaſion. 
Joer lighting 


ac. Birth of the duke of Cumberland. Secretary 


Seditions tumults in the city occaſioned by 
the city. War declared againſt Spain. South-ſea ſcheme. Prodigious price of 


the mug-houſes, AF of common=countil 


Townſhend's letter to the Lord-mayor 


concerning a conſpiracy. | The city's addreſs thereon. Number of borſes within the bill of mar- 
talicy. Conteſted election of Lord-mayor. Aci for regulating elections.  _ BY 


HE city of London having been greatly 
| injured by a number of foreigners who 
exerciſed ſeveral manual'operations and 
trades by retail, in contradiction to the laws and 
cuſtoms of the city, the common- council, on the 
fourth of July, enacted, that no perſon what- 


ever, not being free of the city, ſhall by any co- 
Tour, way, or means whatſoever, directly or in- 


directly, by himſelf, or any other, uſe, exerciſe, 


or occupy, any art, trade, myſtery, manual oc- 


cupation, or handicraft whatſoever, or keep any 


/ ſhop, room or place chro e of retail, 
hereof, upon 


within the ſaid city, or the libert 


yu of forfeiting five pounds. And that what 

eeman ſoever does ſet any perſon that is not 
free on work, knowing and having notice given 
rfon ſo by him to be ſet to 


to him that ſuch perſon 
work, is a foreigner, ſhall forfeit five pounds. 
And that the freeman, who employs a foreigner 


to ſell by retail, ſhall alſo forfeit for each offence 


the ſum of five pounds.“ 


In the year 1712, a rumour being ſpread that 


'the miniſtry were paving the way for the preten- 


der's acceſſion to the crown, the trading part of 
the city were fo intimidated thereat, that it put a 
general ſtop to all commerce. In this critical 


juncture her majeſty thought it neceſſary, for the 


ſupport of credit, and to prevent the Londoners 


entering into any aſſociations or meaſures that 


might reſtrain the miniſterial ſchemes being car- 
ried into execution, to ſend the following letter to 


the Lord-mayor, 


« Anne R. 


« Right truſty and well: beloved, we greet 


* you well.“ 


— 


[| ſand pounds, for apprehending the n provencer: 
| 8 l 


« Although an aguiſh indifpoſition, ſucceeded 
by a fit of the gout, has detained us at this 
place longer than we defigned yet, ſince it has 
<< pleaſed Almighty God to reſtore us to ſuch a 
degree of health, that we hope to be able 
* ſoon to return to our uſual reſidence, we con- 
„ tinue determined to open our parliament on 
« Tueſday the ſixteenth of this inſtant February, 
* according to the notice given by proclama- 
tion. inet n 107 bag 

FThus much we have judged proper to com- 
* municate to you, and by you to the court of 
* Aldermen, and to our other loving ſubjects 
of our good city of London; to the intent 
* that you may all in your ſeveral ſtations con- 
tribute to diſcountenance, and put à ſtop to 


'<. thoſe malicious rumours, ſpread by evil diſ- 


<« poſed perſons, to the prejudice of credit, and 
* the eminent hazard of the public peace and 
«tranquillity, 1 

And fo we bid you farewell.” 


In the year 1713, a peace being concluded be- 
tween Great-Britain and France, the ſame was 


"proclaimed in London on the ſeventh of July: 


on which occafion both houſes of parliament at- 
tended a general thankſgiving at St. Paul's, her 
majeſty being ill of the gout ; and at night fire- 
works were exhibited on the Thames, and in va- 
rious parts of the city and ſuburbs. - 
About this time the papiſts and non. jurors fo 
far defended the pretender's claim to the crown 4s 
to enliſt men for his ſervice; which greatly alarm- 


ing the citizens, her majeſty thought proper, to 


iſſue a proclamation, with a reward of five thou - 


* 


This in ſome meaſure diſpelled the gloomy appre- 
henſions of the citizegs, Who, in a very loyal ad- 
dreſs, - thanked: her m eſty for pybliſhing the 
BW, M11 S908 Dag] ut 
1 irregularities and miſdemeanors having 
been charged on the office of coal- meters in this 
city, a committee was appointed to enquire into 
the ſame; who, on the ſixteenth of March, made 
their report to the court of Lord- Mayor and al- 
dermen. Ia which, after teciting vatiqus acts of 
common - council for the regulation therepf, they 
declare as follows: © We are therefore of opinion, 
« that the ſaid ancient order and method of the 
« coal-office ought to, he obſeryed and kept, and 
« that it is incumbent on the alderman; of Bil- 
« lingigate ward to ſee the ſame; performed, 
« And that as well the maſter meters, as the ſaid 
« ynder-meters, are liable to he puniſhed, by 
« ſuſpenſion, removal, or otherwiſe, as this court 
« ſhall think fit. That the ſaid maſter meters 
have no right to employ what deputies, or un- 
der- meters, they pleaſe; but that it is the 
right of the Lord- mayor and aldermen to allow 
& of the deputies or under- meters, and that no 
« other ought to be employed but ſuch as they 
« allow. 
« ters, ought not to. be diſplaced, but upon a 
« reaſonable cauſe, and that upon application to 
« the Lord-mayor and aldermen for that purpoſe; 
« but the alderman of the ſaid ward may ſuſpend 
an under- meter, till the pleaſure of this court 


« is known therein. That the books of the coal- | 
« office do concern the right of the inheritance | 
« of this city, and ought to be uſed and inſpect- 


* ed by this court, as they ſhall find occaſion, 
« &c. That no under- meter.ought to begin to 
« work in coal, before a Cocket; of Permit has 
been iſſued from the Lord-mayar's office, &c.” 


- 


Which report being read, it was approved of by | 


the ſaid court, and ordered to be entered in the 
repertory. And it was thereupon ordered, * that 


the ſaid mafter-meters -do obſerve the ancient 
method and uſage of :ſhipping their under-me- | 
ters, according to their fentarity. And:that || . 


the under-meters do not take their fellow's la- 
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by the 
ſumptuguſly entertained by the citizens, who ex- 
erted the utmoſt of their abilities to convince 
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to return this moſt gracious anſwer : I take theſe 


addreſſes very kindly. I have lately been made ſen 
ſible, of What conſequence the city of London is, 
and therefore ſhall be ſure to take all their privi- 
leges and intereſts into my particular protection.“ 


His majeſty having received an invitation from 


| the city to dine at Guildhall on the approaching 


Lord-mayor's-day, He was graciouſly pleaſed to 


accept of the ſame; at which time his majeſty, and 
their royal highneſſes the prince and princeſs of 


Wales, attended by a numerous train of nobility, 
went to the uſual place of ſtanding, oppoſite 


Bow - church, in Cheapſide; and after having be- 


held the pompous cavalcade, they were conducted 
ſh eriffs' to Guildhall, where they were 


them of their loyalty and affection for his majeſty's 
perſon and government. And the Lord-mayor 
having the honour to preſent the firſt glaſs of wine 


to the king, his majeſty was pleaſed to order a pa- 
tent to be paſſed for creating his lordſhip a ba- 


ronet of this kingdom me at the ſame time ors 
dered one thouſand pounds to be paid to the 


| ſheriffs for the relief and diſcharge of poor people 
hat the ſaid deputies, or under-me- | | 


impriſoned for debt. TP EE ITE | 

About this time the citizens, to ſhew their 
abhorrence of the proceedings of the late miniſtry 
with reſpe& to the peace concluded with France, 
and their warm attachment for the houſe of Han- 
over, drew up the following ſpirited inſtructions 
to their new-choſen members : 


We, the citizens of London, who have 
* chearfully elected you ta ſerve us in parliament, 
and thereby committed to your truſt the ſafety, 
liberty, ; property, and privileges of us, and 
« our poſterity, think it our duty, as it is our 
e undoubted right, to acquaint you what we de- 
< fire and expect from you, in diſcharge of the 
great conſidence we repoſe in you, and hat 


+ we.take-to be your duty as our repreſenta- 


« tives.“ 


1. We deſire and expect, that you will enquire 


+ bour out of their turns, upon pain af beiog | by whoſe council it was, that after God had bleſ- 
< ſuſpended from their labaurs. for ſo doing, by ſed the arms of her late majeſty and her allies, 


the alderman or deputy of Billingſgate- ward. 
Ins the year 17 14, her majeſty being ſeized with 
a lethargic diſorder, languiſhed only chree days, 
and died on the firſt of Auguſt, in the fiftieth 
year of her age. | 

On the death of queen Anne, George Lewis, 
elector of Hanover, was proclaimed the ſame 
day king of Great - Britain, &c. in the city of 
London with the uſual ſolemaities on that occa- 
ſion. Soon after which: his majeſty arriving in 
England, made his public entry on the twentieth 
of September, acompanied by his ſon. prince! 
George. His majeſty was received at St. Mar- 
garet's-hill by the Lord- mayor and aldermen 5 
and the recorder, in the name of the city, made 
A congratulatory ſpeech on his majeſty's happy ar- 
rival; after which he was conducted in the moſt ſu- 
Ne and pompous manner to St. James's, where 

e arrived, about eight o'clock in the. Evening. 
And the city and lieutenancy ſoon after addreſſn } 
his majeſty in form at St. James's, he was pleaſe | 


with a train of unparallelled ſucceſſes, ſhe was 
prevailed upon, contrary to the grand alliance, and 


her repeated promiſes from the throne to both hou- 


ſes, to ſend or receive managers from France to 
treat; ſeparately of a peace, without the knowledge 


and conſent of our allies. 


2. By | whoſe advice the emperor's miniſter, 


the count de Gallas, was diſcharged the court, 


for reſenting and oppoſing thoſe ſeparate nego- 
clations, contrary not only to the grand alliance, 
but to the queen's particular aſſurances to his 
maſter, Apr "Re 
3. By whoſe advice his majeſty's memorial, 

delivered by his miniſter, the baron de Bothmar, 
againſt thoſe clandeſtine ſeparate negociations, was 
not only diſregarded, but called a libel, and the 


ſaid miniſter affronted. 


4. By whoſe advice and management her ma- 


Je ſty was prevailed upon, firſt, to come to a ceſ- 
ation of ar ms with, gut common enemy, and then 


— 


ſo.ſurpriziogly to withdraw our troops from thoſe 
— _ of 
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of the allies, which was attended with ſuch diſ- 
mal circumſtances. EL 

6. By whoſe advice and management, all that 
had been gained by a profuſion of blood and trea- 
ſure, in a glorious and ſucceſsful war, was thrown 
up, juſt as we were ſeizing the prize of our con- 
queſt; and a free-born people were brought with- 
in a view of ſlavery. 

6. By whoſe advice and management our con- 
ſtitution was ſtruck at by creating twelve new 
lords at once, to carry a vote in the upper-houſe. 
7. By whoſe advice it was, that the treaty with 
the Dutch, for ſettling a commmon barrier in the 
Netherlands, and os Fob guarantees of the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, was enervated, and a new 
treaty, which weakened both ſecurities, made in 
its place. | 

8. By whoſe advice and management we were 
mocked with the aſſurances of being free'from 
the danger of the neighbouring fortreſs of Dun- 
kirk: and whether the late miniſtfy, or any of 
them, did agree that the French king ſhould make 
a new harbour at Mardyke, as part of the equi- 
valent for demoliſhing the fortifications and har- 
bour of Dunkirk. | 

. By whoſe advice and management the beſt 
branches of bur trade were exchanged for chi- 
meras, and the ruin of the whole endangered, by 
a vile treaty of commerce with France. | 

10. How the expedition of Canada came to 
miſcarry : and by whoſe advice her majeſty, con- 
trary to her proclamations, publiſhed in New- 
England, &c. for encouraging the expedition, 
came to allow the French to keep their intereſt 
-in Canada, to ſell that in Newfoundland, and to 
ſettle on Cape-Breton, to the great detriment of 
our fiſhing trade, and to the manifeſt danger of 
all our plantations in North America. ore”? 

11. By whoſe advice it was, that the confede- 
rates were refuſed to be invited to be guarantees 
of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, though her majeſty 
had promiſed it in her anſwer to the addreſs of 
both houſes in 1708. i 

12. By whoſe advice it was, that his now royal 
* highneſs, George, prince of Wales, was denied 
the liberty to come and take his place in parlia- 
ment, when the preſence of one of the illuſtrious 
family of Hanover was ſo abſolutely neceſſary to 

uiet the minds of the ſubjects, and to ſecure us 
rom the juſt apprehenſions we had of danger 
from the pretender, 
13. By whoſe advice it was that his majeſty's 
miniſter, baron Schutz, was diſcharged. the 


14. By whole advice was Sir Patrick Lawleſs, 
the pretender's agent or envoy, entertained at 
court, at the ſame time; and honourably con- 
veyed beyond ſea ſoon after it was complained of 
| in parliament. | 
| 1535. By whoſe advice and management our holy 
4 55 church was in danger of being given up to po- 
t ... © pery, our civil rights to tyranny, and the way pre- 
pared for the pretender, 


＋˙˙f— —— 


This nobleman, at the death of queen Anne, was ſecre- 
for Scotland, and was one of the firſt who made pro- 

| | feſſion of loyalty and attachment to king George I. but not 
i meeting with the encouragement he expected, he retired in 


| 


| 


court, becauſe he demanded a writ for the prince. 
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16. By whoſe advice it was that the jacobite 
clans in Scotland were armed and kept in pay, and 
the levies of men for the pretender in Great-Bri. 
tain and Ireland, were ſo long connived at. 

17. By whoſe management it was, that the 
public affairs of the kingdom are brought under 
the greateſt difficulties, as well in reſpe& to our 
trade,, and the interruption of our navigation, as 
of the great debts of the nation, which have been 
very much increaſed ſince the laſt war, as his 
majeſty has been graciouſiy pleaſed to inform 
us, in his proclamation for calling a new parlia. 
ment. 

18. We alſo deſire and expect, that you concur 
in demanding an account how the money raiſed by 
parliament, has been expended ſince the change 
of the miniſtry, in 1710. ä 

19. That you not only concur in ſuch enquiries, 
but alſo, in a parliamentary way, to bring ſuch 
to juſtice, as ſhall be found guilty of thoſe miſ- 
managements ; this being a duty owing to our- 
ſelves, as well as our confederates, and indiſ 
ſably neceſſary for retrieving the honour of the 
nation, and reſtoring a due confidence and har- 
mony betwixt us and our allies. 

20. That you concur in making ſuch. laws as 
ſhall be thought neceſſary for the better ſecurity 
of the churches of England and Scotland, as ſe- 
verally by the laws eſtabliſhed, and for ſuppreſſi 
and preventing thoſe ſeditious and groundl 
clamours of the church of England being in dan- 
ger by his majeſty's adminiſtration. 

21, That you concur in giving the king ſuch 
ſums as ſhall be thought neceſſary for enabling his 
majeſty to defend the nation, to ſupport and re- 
trieve trade, and to keep the balance of Europe, 
which is threatened with a new war, by the 

intrigues of our common enemies. 


On the twenty-ſecond of April 1715, there 
happened the greateſt eclipſe of the ſun that was, 
perhaps, ever ſeen either in this or any other 
kingdom. It begun fix minutes and twenty- 
eight ſeconds after eight in the morning, and 
ended twenty minutes and fifteen ſeconds after 
ten. The ſun, for three minutes and twenty- 
three ſeconds, was fo totally darkened, that the 
moon and ſtars appeared as clear as the brighteſt 
evening; and the dumb creation were ſo confuſed, 
that they precipitately retired to their reſpective 
holes, neſts, and receptacles. 

His majeſty having informed the parliament of 
his receiving certain advices from abroad of an in- 
tended invaſion in favour of the pretender, the 
merchants and citizens of London addreſſed his 
majeſty on this occaſion with the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
ances of their loyalty and ſupport in defence of 
his royal perſon and government. 

This threatened invaſion, however, ſoon after 
turned out an open rebellion, which was fomented 
and brought about in Scotland by the earl of 


Mar, * who, on the third of September, had a 


meeting 


— J 


diſguſt to his own country, where, prompted by reſentment 
— ambition, he reſolved to make an effort in favour 
pretender. LEO 
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meeting at Aboyte in Scotland, with ſeveral of be to you, and all you employ in the execu- 


the nobility and gentry of that kingdom, where 
they reſolved to draw together immediately what 
number of men' they could, and to advance to- 
wards the South. Accordingly the earl of Mar 
cauſed the pretender's ſtandard to be ſet up the 
fixth of that month, and in the orders for ſo doing, 
tiled himſelf lieutenant-general of the king's 
forces in Scotland. And on the ninth he publiſhed 
the following declaration : | 


« Our rightful and natural king James VIIIch, 
« who, by the grace of Gud, 1s now coming to 
« relieve us from our oppreſſions, having been 
« pleaſed to intruſt us with the direction of his 
« affairs, and the command of his forces in this 
« his ancient kingdom of Scotland. And ſome 
« of his faithful ſubjects and ſervants met at 
« Aboyne, viz. the lord Huatley, the lord Tul- 
„ l;jbardine, the earl mareſchal, the earl of South- 
« eſk, Glingary from the clans, Glenderule from 
e the earl of Broadalbine, and gentlemen of Ar- 
« pyleſhire, Mr. Patrick Lyon of Auchterhouſe, 
« thehaird of Auldbair, licutenant- general George 
« Hamilton, major-general Gordon, and myſelf, 
<* having taken into our conſideration his majeſ- 
« ty's laſt and late orders to us, find, that as this 
is now the time that he ordered us to appear 
« openly in arms fur him; ſo it ſeems to us ab- 
« ſolutely neceſſary for his majeſty's ſervice, and 
« the relieving of our native country from all its 
„ hardſhips, that all his faithful and loving ſub- 
« jets, and lovers of their country, ſhould, with 
all poſſible ſpeed, put themſelves into arms. 

© Theſe are, therefore, in his majeſty's name 
„ and authority, and by virtue of the power 
<« aforeſaid, and by the king's ſpecial order to me 
thereunto, to require and impower you forth- 
* with to raiſe your fencible men, with their beſt 
arms; and you are immediately to march them 
to join me and ſome other of the king's forces 
at the Invor of Braemar, on Monday next, in 
order to proceed in our march, to attend the 
king's ſtandard, with his other forces. 
* The king intending that his forces ſhould be 
paid from the time of their ſetting out, he ex- 
pects, as he poſitively. orders, that they be- 
have themſelves civilly, and commit no plun- 
dering, nor other diſorders, upon the higheſt 
penalties, and his diſpleaſure, which is expect- 
ed you will ſee obſerved. 
* Now is the time for all good men to ſhew 
their zeal for his majeſty's ſervice, whoſe cauſe 
is ſo deeply concerned, and the relief of our 
native country from oppreſſion, and a foreign 
yoke, too heavy for us and our poſterity to 
bear; and to endeavour the reſtoring, not 
only of our rightful and native king, but alſo 
our country to its ancient, free, and indepen- 
dent conſtitution, under him, whoſe anceſtors 
have reigned over us for ſo many generations. 
* In ſo honourable, good, and juſt a cauſe, 
we cannot doubt of the aſſiſtance, direction, 
and bleſſing of almighty God, who has ſo often 
reſcued the royal family of Stuart, and our 
country from ſinking under oppreſſion. 
* Your punctual obſervance of theſe orders is 


24 


expected ; for the doing of all which, this ſhall 


| 
| 


« tion of them, a ſufficient warrant. 


& Given at Braemar, the ninth of September, : 


G 1715. 1 
n MAR.” 


This year 4 very ſevere froft began about the 
end of November, and continued to the ninth of 
February, The river Thames was frozen over 
ſo hard, that booths were erected thereon for the 


ſale of all forts of merchandize; and on the 


nineteenth of January two large oxen were roaſt- 
ed whole upon the ice. Rey” ©7 1 

In the month of December following, a great 
number of the nobility and gentry, taken in the 
rebellion at Preſton in Lancaſhire, were brought 
priſoners to London, and diſperſed in the various 
gaols of the city, ſeveral of whom were after - 
wards executed as traitors. 

Notwithſtanding the rebellion in Scotland was 
now happily ſuppreſſed, yet the diſaffected part 
of the three kingdoms, having made the city of 
London their general rendezvous, became ſo 
daring and deſperate, as publickly ro refle& on, 
and diſhonour the king in the ſtreets of the city 


(particularly on his majeſty's birth-day, his ac- 


ceflion to the crown, and coronation), This was 


ſo highly reſented by the friends of the govern- - 


ment, that many of them formed themſelves into 
ſocieties to prevent the like practices for the fu- 
ture. They divided themſelves into different bo- 
dies, and aſſembled in various parts of the city at 
certain alehouſcs, which, from the veſſels th 
generally uſed, were called Mug-houſes. At each 
of which were provided a great number of aſhen 
cudgels, like quarter · ſtaves, and each party, on 
advice of any tumultuous proceedings in the ſtreets, 
immediately ſallied forth, and, as beſt ſuited their 
particular intereſt, either diſperſed, or ſupported 
the mob. The populace were ſo enraged at this, 
that many thouſands of them aſſembled on the 
fourth of July, and attacked and rifled one of 
the ſaid houſes in Saliſbury-court z for which five 
of the rioters were apprehended, and afterwards 
hanged oppoſite the ſaid houſe. Which /puniſh- 
ment, for the preſent, effectually doppel theſe 
tumultuous 8 hs al: 

On the eighteenth of December, the common- 
council paſſed an act, in which, after having re- 
pealed, annulled, and made void, all the former 
acts concerning the lighting of the city of Lon- 
don, they enacted,. That all houſekeepers, 
„ whoſe houſe door, or gateway, does front or 
<« le next unto any ſtreet, lane, or public paſ- 
« ſage or place of the ſaid city or liberties there- 
” of ſball, in every dark night, that is, every 
te night between the ſecond night after each full 
« moon, and the ſeventh night after each new 
* moon, ſet or hang out one or more lights, with 
« ſufficient cotton wicks, that ſhall continue to 
« burn from fix o'clock at night till eleven 
« o*clock of the ſame night, on penalty of one 
e ſhilling. And that, under the like penalty, 
e the occupiers of houſes in any court, that 
< faces any public place or paſſage, ſhall alter- 
<« nately hang or ſet out ſuch a light on the out- 
C ſide of ſuch doors or gates as ſhall be next the 


„ ſaid public place or paſſage. Provided the 
Bbbb | 


party 


} 
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6 offending is not charged to the poor, 


« and whoſe houſe ſhall not be of the rent 


* ten pounds per annum. Penalties to be levied | 
« by diſtfeſs and ſale of the offender's goods, by | 


* warrafit from the mayor.” 


In the year 1717, one James Shepherd, ap- 
prentice to a coach- maker, a lad of eighteen 
Fears of age, of high jacobitical principles, ſent 
a letter to one Mr. Leathes, à non-juring clergy- 
man, propoſing a ſcheme for aſſaſſinating the 
king. He was immediately apprehended and 
brought to trial. He ſaid he had imbibed theſe 
principles at the ſchool of Salifbury, and had been 
confirmed in them by the writings of ſeveral of 
the non · juring clergy. He owned the deſign of 
which he was acculed, declared he had harboured 
it for three years paſt, nor did he thihk there 
was any fin in carrying it into execution. He 
was accordingly condemned on his own confeſ- 
fion, and hanged at Tyburn. 
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| © unwilling I ſhall be to take ad 
of “ miſtakes.” | 


vantage of their 


On the ſeventeenth of December, hr Was 


declared againſt Spain in the uſual places, and 


| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
N 
' 
i 
| 
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About the ſame time, the marquis of Palcotti, | 


an Italian nobleman, brother to the dutcheſs of 
Shrewſbury, underwent the ſame fate, for having; 
in a tranſport of paſſion, killed his own ſervant. 
After ſentence of death had paſſed on him, 
ftrong applications were made to the king for a 
pardon, as well by his ſiſter the dutcheſs, as by 
many other perſons of the firſt diſtinction; but 
the common people became fo clamorous for 
Juſtice, that it was thought dangerous to ſave 
him, and he therefore ſuffered the penalties of 
the law. 5 
On the eighth of June, a fire broke out in the 
chambers of Mr. Bonithan, in Coney court, 
Gray's-inn, whoſe father, ſerjeant Bonithan, a 
few years before had ſhot himſelf; and this gen- 
tleman, when his chambers were in flames, firſt 


ſtabbed himſelf, then leaped out of his window, 


and died ſoon after. Four chambers were burnt 
down, and two others very much damaged. 

On the thirteenth of December, the ſtream of 
the river Thames was reduced ſo low, by a vio- 
lent weſterly wind, that people walked dry-ſhod 
through moſt of the arches, and on both ſides 
London- bridge. | 

In the year 1718, the Lord-mayor and alder- 
men being apprehenſive of receiving trouble from 
ſome deſigning men, for their negle& to ſub- 
ſcribe the declaration againſt the ſolemn league 
and covenant at their admiſſion into office, ad- 
dreſſed his majeſty, praying that he would be 
graciouſly pleaſed to give ſuch directions and or- 
ders therein, as ſhould effectually quieg the minds 
of his petitioners, &c. To which addreſs his 
majeſty was graciouſly pleafed to return the fol- 


lowing anſwer. 


I am fully perſuaded of your duty and af- 
« fection to me and my government; and I take 
« this application kindly, as it is a mark of 
« your truſt and confidence in me. I ſhall be 
glad, not only for your ſakes but my own, if 
any defects, which may touch the rights of my 
good ſubjects, are diſcovered in my time; ſince 
that will furniſh me with means of giving you, 
and all my people, an indiſputable proof of 
my tenderneſs for their privileges, and how 


r —_— — 


with the accuſtomed ſolemnities, within the cities 


of London and Weſtminſter. 


In the year 1719, complaint having been 
made to the houſe of lords, that great ſums of 
money had been iſſued our of the chamber of 
London to proſecute law-ſuits on controverted 
elections, the lords appointed a committee to ex- 
amine into the affair, who found, that, ſince the 
thirteenth of November 1711, the city had paid 
for theſe 8 the ſum of two thoutand, eight 
hundred and twenty-ſeven pounds, ten ſhillings, 
And that not one of the ſaid ſuits was ever deter- 
mined in favour of the proſecutors. The report 
being read by the clerk, the houſe came to the 
following reſolution : | 


<< Reſolved, by the lords fpiritual and tempo- 
ral in parliament aſſembled, that it is the opi- 
nion of this houſe, that the common:councils 
of London, having ifſued great ſums of money 
out of the chamber of London, in maintain- 
ing ſeveral ſuits of law between citizen and 
citizen, relating to controverted elections, have 
abuſed their truſt, and been guilty of great 
partiality, and of groſs miſmanagement of 
the city treaſure, and a violation of the free- 
« dom of elections in the city.” 5 


On the ſeventh of January, a fire broke out 
in the houſe of Mr. Aſtel, a merchant, in Auſtin 
Friars, which did conſiderable damage; but the 
greateſt misfortune was, Mr. Aſtel's wife and 
ö and an infant at the breaſt, with its 
nurſe, were all burnt to death. And a ſervant 
maid, who, to eſcape the flames, leaped out of 
a two pair of ftairs window, received fo much 
hurt, that ſhe died in a few hours after. | 
Isa the year 1720, almoſt an entire ſtagnation 
was put to the trade of the city of London, by a 
ſcheme of the South-fea company for paying off 
the debts of the nation; in which they offered one 
thouſand pounds per annum for every hundred 
pounds ſubſcribed. This golden ſcheme ſo de- 


luded the citizens, that without conſidering from 


whence ſuch great 2 were to ariſe, they 


eagerly ſcraped up every ſum they could raiſe 


upon their eſtates, or borrow, to make, as they 
called it, an inſtantaneous fortune; nay, they 
even went ſo far as to give two hundred pounds 
per cent. premium upon that ſubſcription, and 
eleven hundred pounds per cent. for one hundred 
pounds ſtock, from which ſtock fell by degrees 
to ęighty ſix; ſo that many thouſand families, eſ- 
pecially citizens of this great metropolis, were 
entirely ruined. Some retaliation, however, was 
afterwards made by the parliament, who paſſed 
an act, whereby the ditectors were compelled to 
forfeit their eſtates for the relief of thoſe whom 
they had utterly undone by their iniquitous pro- 
ceedings. EN. be 

The following is a compleat and exact ballance 
of the eſtates of the ſub-governor, deputy· go- 


vernor, &c. of the South ſea company, as deli- 


Vered 


ed upon oath to the bafons of the exchequer, 
— * the allowances out of each, thought | 


r by the grand committee of the houſe of | 
— to be made to each perſon reſpectively. 


erſons Eſtates Allowances. 
8 ; lu . digs J. . 4. 
Sir John Fellows, — 243096 00 06 | r0000 © © 
vernor — . wr | 
Charles Joye, 1 40105 62 00 50 © © 
vernor — 4 
Mr. Aſtell _ 27750,19, 08x | 5000 0 © 
Sir John Blunt — 183349 10 087 | 1000 © © 
Sir bert Blackwell — 83529 17 11 [100000 © 
Sir Robert Chaplin — 45 75 * o 10000 © © 
Sir William Chapman — 39161 06 08x [10000 © © | 
Mr. Cheſter — 140372 15 ob [10000 © © | 
Mr. Child — 52437 19 ol 10000 © 0 
Mr. Delaporrt— 17151 04 06 [roo0000| 
Mr. Eyles — 34329 16 07 [20000 00 
Mr. Edmondſon — 5365 00 oo | 3000 00 
Mr. Gibbon — 106543 of 06 10000 00 
Mr. Gore — 38936 15 Oo 200 © © 
Mr. Hawes — 40031 o 024] 3102 
Sir William Hammond — 22707 o4 o2 [10000 © © 
Mr. Horſey — 19962 o5 ©3 [10000 © © 
Mr. Holditch =— - 39527 10 04 |- 5000 © © 
Sir Theodore Janſſen <— 243244 o 11 .|50000 © © 
Sir Jacob Jacobſon — 11481 04 00 |11000 © © 
Mr. Ingram — 16795 00 do [12006 © © 
Sir John Lambert — 72508 O0 og | 5000 o o 
Sir Harcourt Maſter 11814 12 033} 5000 © © 
Mr. Morley — 1869 10 03 | 1800.0 © 
Mr. Page — 34817 12 034]10000 © © 
Mr. Raymond - — 64373 06 63 [3000000 [| 
Mr. Read — 117297 16 O0 1000 0 6 
Mr. Reignolds — 18368 13 O21 1400 © © 
Mr. Sawbridge * — 77254 01 08 5000 00 
Mr. Tillard — 19175 14 04 [150 00 
Mr. Turner — 881 17 06 900 o © | 
Mr, Surman, deputy-caſhier 121321 10 C ] -5000'0 © 


This iniquitous ſcheme. produced ſuch miſery | 
to traders in general, that it became unfaſhionable | 
not to be a bankrupt ; and no age can parallel the | 
- great number of ſelf-murders ning be 959 
mat ü, 4 

At firſt South-ſea ſtock ſold at 861. and after: 
wards roſe to 1100l. which advance upon their 
original fund of ten millions, made their ſtock 
about one hundred and ten millions; which, with | 
the riſe of their four ſubſcriptions, made the | 
*. about two hundred and ninety- five mil | 
ions. | 1 1 

This amazing ſum had ſuch an effect on other 
ſtocks, that Bank ſtock roſe from 1001. to 260b. 
India from 1001. to 4051. African from 100). -to | 
2001, York-buildings from 101. to -3051. I. u- 
ſtring from gl. 28. 6d. to 105], Engliſh copper 
from gl. to 1051. Welſh copper from 41. 28. 6d. 
do 951. Royal Exchange aſſurance from gl. 58. to | 
2501. London aſſurance from gl. to 175]. 

William, duke of Cumberland, being born on 

| 
| 


the fifteenth of April, 1721, the Lord-mayor and 
aldermen attended his majeſty on the occaſion; 

when the recorder, in their name, congratulared' | 
the king in words to the following effect: 


4 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, | 


+ he Lord-mayor and court of alderm 
the ci 


cc 


% "ne city of London moſt humbly intreat your 
, majeſty's permiſſion to congratulate your ma- 
Jeſty on the birth of the young prince. Theſe 
% Jour majeſty's faithful and dutiful ſubjects, be- 
lug ſenſible of their felicity under the govern- 
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vill give me more ca 


en of | 


| declaring the rights and liberties of the ſubject, 
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king. having reaſoũ to be 


ment of a proteſtant to 
jon of their religion, 


* thankful for the 


their laws, and liberties, and for tha many 


e bleflings they enjoy from your majeſty's. mild 
* and gracious diſpoſition, cannot but rejoice at 
this increaſe of your majeſty's royal progeny; 
e at this addition of ftrength to the proteſtant 
<« intereſt,” and on this agreeable proſpect of the 
continuance of happineſs to and their 
t poſterity. They have great ſatisfaction in the 
FL hoped that this young prince will inherit the 
bright and virtuous qualities of his anceſtors z 
they beg leave to wiſh for his health and wel- 
“fare and that your majeſty may live long, and 
have the comfort to ſee him flouriſh and proſ- 
per, and to ſee him prove an ornament to your 
4 majeſty's moſt illuſtrious family, and a glory 
and honour to the Britiſh nation.“ 


To which his majeſty was pleaſed to return this 
moſt gracious anſwer : 


«©. The zeal and affection have upon all 
* occaſions ſhewn to my perſon and government, 
leave me no room to doubt of your joy at this 
* happy increaſe of my family. 

I cannot omit taking this opportunity of aſ- 
ſuring you, that 1 am truly concerned at the 
<<. calamity brought upon you by the wicked ma- 
nagement of affairs. in the South- ſea company. 


| ©© I have, however, this comfort, that the reproach 
| © of any part of this misfortune cannot, with 
the leaſt juſtice, be imputed to me. 


Nothing 
and ſatisfaction, than 
ng you delivered from your preſent ſuf- 


* the 


| © ferings, your trade revived, and public credit 


ys re-eſtabliſhed,” 


About this time, the plague raging violently | 
| at Marſcilles in France, the parliament, fearful 
paſſed an act 


it ſhould approach this kingdom, 
for performing quarantine ; wherein it was enact- 
ed, that every infected place ſhould. be incloſed 
and ſhut up by a line or trench, in order to cut 
off all communication ; and that all perſons en- 
deavouring to eſcape from the ſaid infected place, 
without having regularly performed quarantine, 
ſhould ſuffer death as felons convict, without be- 
nefit of clergy. an 
The citizens of London apprehending that not 
only their rights and privileges, but likewiſe that 
the trade and proſperity of the city were greatly 
affected by this act; the Lord-mayor, alder- 
men, common- council, and merchants, peti- 
tioned the houſe of lords againſt three clauſes in 
the ſaid act, then under their lordſhips conſidera- 
tion, After ſome debates, the queſtion being 
put that the ſaid petition be received, it paſſed in 
the negative by a majority of ſixty-three againſt 
twenty-two voices; when ſeventeen of the latter 
entered their proteſt for the following reaſons : 


1. Becauſe the liberty of petitioning the king 
(much more that of petitioning either houſe of 
parliament) is the birth-right of the free people 
of this realm, claimed/by them, and confirmed 
to them, ſoon. after the revolution, in an act, 


and 
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and ſettling the ſucceſſion. of the crown: and 


whenever any remarkable check hath been given 


to the free exerciſe of this right, it hath always 


been attended with ill conſequences to the public. 


2. Becauſe, the petition ſo rejected, was, in 


our opinion, every way proper and unexception- 
able, both as to the manner of wording and pre- 
ſenting it, and the matter to which it referred; 
nothing being more natural and reaſonable than 
that any corporate body ſhould, if they deſire it, 
be heard upon any bill, under the ccnfideration of 

arliament, whereby they judge their particulat 
intereſts to be highly though not ſolely affected. 
This liberty we remember to have been granted, 
in a late ſeſſion, to the traders of Norwich, upon 
their petition touching the callicoe bill; nor are 
we aware that it hath ever, in like circumſtances, 
been refuſed to the meaneſt corporation in the 
kingdom : but, if it had, we humbly conceive 
that, in this caſe, a diſtinction might have been 
made in favour of the city of London; which, 


— — — — — —— 


being the center of credit, of the trade and 


monied intereſt of the kingdom, and the place 
where the plague, ſhould we be viſited by it, is 
moſt likely firſt to appear, and having alſo re- 
markably ſuffered by means of the late fatal 
South-ſea ſcheme, was, we think, in a particular 
manner entitled to apply for relief againſt ſome 
clauſes in the quarantine act, and deſerved to have 
been treated, on that occaſion, with more indul- 
gence and tenderneſs, 

3. Becauſe the rejecting the ſaid petition tends, 
we conceive, to diſcountenance all petitions, for 
the future, in caſes of a public and general con- 
cern; and by that means to deprive the legiſlature 
of proper lights, which they might otherwiſe re- 
ceive ; it being no ways probable, that ſubjects 


repreſent their ſenſe, in caſes of like nature, after 
the city of London have been thus refuſed to 
be heard. 


— ernment 


neral act, miſt be repreſented to the legiſlatore 
by particular perfons or bodies corporate, or elſe 
it cannot be repreſented at all; that the rejecting 
ſuch petitions, and the not receiving of them, ;; 
the way to occaſion diſorders and tumults; and 
that the more conſiderable. the body is, the more 
regard ſhould be had to any applications they 
make; eſpecially for matters wherein not only the 
rights, privileges, and immunities, bur alſa their 
trade, ſafety and proſperity, are, as the petitian 
avers, highly concerned. DRE; 


Briſtol, Gower, . 

St. John de Bletſoe, Fran. Roffen, 
Fran. Ceſtrienſ. | Litchfield, 
Cowper, | North and Grey, 
Bathurſt, Trevor, | 
Boyle, Guildford, 
Ailsford, Bingley, 
Strafford, Uxbridge. 
Aberdeen, | 


Notwithſtanding the petition was rejected, yet 


a bill was ſuon after brought in, and paſſed both 


houſes for reverſing the clauſes that affected the 
city of London. | TAN 
In the year 1722 advices being received of a 
moſt treacherous conſpiracy catried on againſt the 
government. in favour of the pretender,” the lojd 
Townſhend, by command of his majeſty, ſent the 
following letter to the Lord- mayor of London: 


« My lord, — | 
« His majeſty, having nothing more at heart 
than the peace and ſafety of his good city of 
London, the protection of its inhabitants, and 


| © the ſupport of public credit, has commanded 
or ſocieties of leſs conſideration will venture to | 


14 


4 Becauſe, as the receiving this petition could | 


have had no ill conſequences, as we conceive, nor 
have given any great interruption to the buſineſs 
of parliament, ſo the rejecting it may, we think, 


widen the unhappy differences that have ariſen, | 


increaſe the diſaffection to the government, which 


dom. | 

5. Becauſe the arguments uſed on the debate, 
ſeem to us not to be of ſufficient force; for we 
cannot conceive, that, becauſe the faid act of 
quarantine is a general act, therefore no particular 
community or city, who think they may, in a diſ- 
tinguiſhing manner, be prejudiced by it, have a 


right to be heard in relation to it, and that at a 


time when it is under the conſideration of parlia- 
ment. Nor can we be of opinion, that a petition 
agreed on by the Lord-mayor, aldermen and citi- 
zens of London, in common-council aſſembled, 
and preſented, not even by the numbers allowed 
by law, but by a lord of this houſe, can poſſibly 
be a ' prelude; or example, towards introducing 
tumultuous petitions ; much leſs can we ſee why 
it ought the rather to be rejected becauſe it came 
from ſo great a body as the city of London ; on 
the contrary, we apprehend that an univerſal 


- grievance, which may be occaſioned by any ge- 


4 


* me to acquaint your lordſhip, that he has te- 
ceived repeated and unqueſtionable advices, 
** that ſeveral of his ſubjects, forgetting the alle- 
*« glance they owe to his majeſty, as well as the 
natural love they ought to bear ta their coun- 
e try, have entered into a wicked conſpiracy, in 
concert with traitors abroad, for raiſing a re- 
e bellion in this kingdom in favour of a popiſm 
* pretender, with a traiterous defign to over- 


| throw our excellent conſtitution both in church 
hath already too much prevailed in this king- 


4 6c 


nin conjunction with the other magiſtrates - 


* and ſtate, and to ſubject a proteſtant free peo- 
ple to tyranny and ſuperſtition z but I am 
« perſuaded that it will be a great ſatisfaction to 
* your lordſhip and the city ro find, that, at 
the ſame time I am ordered to inform you of 
this deſign, I am likewiſe commanded by his 
« majeſty to let you know, that he is firmly 
* aſſured, that the authors of it neither are not 
vill be ſupported, nor even countenanced, by 
“any foreign power. And as his majeſty h.s 
had timely notice of their wicked  machina- 
tions, and has made the proper d:ſpolitions 
« for defeating them, has no reaſon to doubt 
« but, by the continuance of the bleſſing of 
« almighty God, and the ready aſſiſtance of bs 
« faithful ſubjects, this effort of the malice 
of his enemies will be turned to their own con- 
“ fuſion. | 

« His majeſty makes no doubt but your lord- 
<« ſhip, purſuant to the truſt repoſed in you, vill. 


s 
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« hi ity of London, exert, with the ut- ( 
66 od prong vigilance, your 2 at ſo || <« 
« important a conjuncture, for the preſervation ib 
« of the public peace, and the ſecurity of the || < 
os city.” " 
On the receipt of this letter, the Lord-mayor || < 
and aldermen immediately drew up an addreſs to || < 


| <* lance, for the preſervation of the public, peace 
his majeſty, which they nexr day preſented in the || and tranquillity, and for the reſtoring of public 
following words : 5; 


| © credit, and that we will uſe our ſincere and 

n hearty endeavours for the firm ſupport of your 15 

«« Moſt gracious ſovereign, I“ majeſty upon the throne, and for the making * 
« Your majeſty having been graciouſly pleaſed | © your reign eaſy and happy. | 
©« to ſignify to the Lord-mayor, how much you «* And we doubt not, but, by the blefling of | 


« have at heart the peace and ſafety of your city || ©* almighty God upon the wiſdom and conduct of 
 « of London, the protection of its inhabitants, 


« and the ſupport of public credit; and that your || © 
« majeſty has unqueſtionable advices of a wicked || ** 
e conſpiracy, entered into by ſome of your ma- || ©* 
« jeſty's ſubjects, in concert with traitors abroad, || ** 


« for raiſing a rebellion in this kingdom, in fa- || © 
cc 


a8; 


nounced the pretender, and as real friends to 
our excellent conſtitution in church and ftate, 
with a proteſtant prince at the head of it, we 
beg leave, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to de- 
clare to your — that, as we are bound 
in gratitude, we will exert ourſelves in our ſe- 
veral ſtations, with the utmoſt care and vigi- 


your majeſty, and the vigilance of your coun- 
cils, and the ready and chearful aſſiſtance of | 
your majeſty's faithful ſubjects, your majeſty A | 
will entirely defeat and fruſtrate the malice and | 
efforts of all your enemies, their aiders and 


abettors, and that their wicked machinations 


vour of a popiſh pretender to your majeſty's || ** will be turned to their own confuſion,” 
„ crown. | 


« We, the Lord-mayor and court of aldermen To this his majeſty was moſt graciouſly pleaſed 
of this city, moſt humbly intreat your majeſty's || to return the following anſwer ; 
permiſſion to make this our immediate approach 

to your royal preſence, that we may return our 

moſt humble and unfeigned thanks for this in- 
ſtance of your majeſty's tender and indulgent || © 
regard to your faithful and dutiful ſubj ts of || ** 


this city, and that we may have leave to give || © Your intereſt and mine are and ever muſt 
your majeſty aſſurances of our ſteady and un- || be inſeparablez and I doubt not but that, 
alterable affection and zeal for your royal perſon || ** with the bleſſing of God, the precautions I 
« and government, and for the continuance of the || ** have taken, an 
« proteſtant ſucceſſion in your royal family, || © 


* And it is an unſpeakable ſatisfaction to us, | 
that we can at the ſame time congratulate your | 


. majeſty on the happy ſucceſs of thoſe negotia || * upon my conſtant care and utmoſt endeavours 


tions, which have procured aſſurances that theſe || © to ſupport the public credir, to protect the 
wicked and traiterous purpoſes will not te | © 2 and properties of this great and opu- 
ſupported or countenanced by any foreign |} © lent city, and to maintain the religion, laws 
power. * 


| | and liberties of this kingdom.” 
When we reflect on the many bleſſings which | 


Britons enjoy under the protection of a prince, On the  twenty-ſecond of May an order was 
who makes the laws of this land his rule for || made by the privy- council for the ſeveral lieute- 


the government of his people, when we conſider || nancies within the bills of mortality to return an 


that neither the civil nor religious rights of your | 


{ exact account of the number of horſes within their 
majeſty's ſubjects have met with the leaſt in- 


reſpective juriſdictions; when the ſum total, (ex- 
ſtance of violation ſince your majeſty's. happy | 


cluſive of any mention being made in thoſe: of 
«* acceſſion to the throne of theſe realms, when | 


Southwark, or any other part on that ſide the 
* we recollect your majeſty's royal clemency and | 
4 


river) amounted to no more than ſeventeen thou- 
9 benevolence (ſince the laſt rebellion) to num- ſand ſix hundred and one. 


cc 
cs 
«c 
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« Your affectionate and cordial aſſurances 
upon this important occaſion, of an un- 
ſhaken zeal and fidelity to my perſon and 
overnment, give me the greateſt ſatisfaction. 


our firm adherence to our 
juſt cauſe, will ſoon convince our enemies, 
that their wicked deſigns can end in nothing 


but their own confuſion, You may depend 


Lad 
* 


* 
* 


Ln 
* 
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«c 
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bers of thoſe who had offended in the higheſt || _ Diſputes perpetually ariſing between the citi- 
2 degree againſt their king and the laws of their 


zens about building party-walls and water- ſpouts 
country, we cannot but expreſs the utmoſt ab- | to their houſes, the parliament, to adjuſt theſe 
< horrence of thoſe vile and deteſtable perſons, 


| contentions, enacted, That if any perſon refuſed 
who ſhall again conſpire and attempt to bring || or neglected to build his - ſhare of à party-wall, 
* a free and happy Sous under the yoke. of || after due notice given him, his next neigh- 


tyranny and ſuperſtition, and to involve this || bour may build it for him, and oblige the perſon 


nation in a ſtate of blood, miſery, and utmoſt || ſo neglecting it to pay the charges of rebuilding 
©* confuſion, | 


£ it. And that the water falling from the tops of 
And as theſe muſt be the unavoidable con- | 
| 


houſes, balconies and pent-houſes, ſhall be con- 
© ſequences attending any enterprize to alter our ¶ veyed into channels or kennels, 
preſent happy eſtabliſhment, and to introduce front, or ſides of the houſes, 
ce in twenty pounds. Ty | OK: ; 
berties, as honeſt men that have ſworn allegiance 5 ; the year 1725, many citizens of London, 
nt your majeſty, and who have abjured and re+ || being greatly aguated by a bill then depending 
+ de | 712 2:1; G:6:0E 1 


by pipes in the 


on pain of forfeit- 
2 a popiſh one; as Engliſhmen that value our li- | | 
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in the houſe of commons for regulating elections 
within the ſaid city, petitioned the houſe, ſetting 
forth the reſpeCtive grievances under which they 
labouced, and praying, That for promoting 
the welfare, for preſerving the liberties, the 


peace and tranquillity of the ſaid city, and for 


« ſettling elections on a juſt and laſting founda- 
e tion, the houſe would take the premiſes into 
4 confideration, and give the petitioners ſuch re- 
lief as they ſhould think moſt expedient,” 


In conſequence of this application to parlia- 
ment, a bill was brought in, For 8 | 


« elections in the city of London and for pre- 
<« ſerving the pea e, good order, and government 
4 of the ſaid city.“ | 

This bill, however, created great diſturbances 
among the citizens, and notwithſtanding it was 
ſtrongly oppoſed in the houſe of commons, yet 
it paſſed in the following form : ; 


4 Whereas of late years great controverſies and | 


« difſentions have ariſen in the city of London at 
te the elections of citizens to ſerve in parliament, 
« and of mayors, aldermen, ſheriffs, and other of- 
& ficers of the ſaid city; and many evil-minded 
„ perſons, having no right of voting, have un- 


4 lawfully intruded themſelves into the aſſemblies | 


<* of the citizens, and preſumed to give their votes 


at ſuch elections, in manifeſt violation of the | 
„rights and privileges of the citizens, and of the 
* freedom of their elections, and to the diſturb- | 


„ ance of the public peace: and whereas great 
„numbers of wealthy perſons, not free of the 
* ſaid city, do inhabit, and carry on the trade of 
„ merchandize, and other employments within 
* the ſaid city, and refuſe or decline to become 
« freemen of the ſame, by reaſon of an ancient 


—— — — — — 


« cuſtom within the ſaid city, reſtraining the free- | 


men of the ſame from diſpoſing of their perſo- 


„ nal eſtates by their laſt wills and teſtaments: 


„ and whereas great diſſentions have ariſen be- 


te tween the aldermen and commons of the com- 


* mon-council of London, in or concerning the 
* making or paſſing of acts, orders, or ordi- 
% dinances in common-council, which, if not 
„ timely ſettled and determined, may occafion 
« great obſtructions of the public buſineſs and 
& concerns of the ſaid city, and create many ex- 
« penſive controverſies and ſuits at law, and be 
« attended with other dangerous conſequences. 
No to the intent that ſuitable remedies may 
© be provided for preſerving the privil of 
© the city of London, and the freedom of elec- 
tions therein, and for ſettling the right of ſuch 
elections, and . a ſtop to the aforeſaid 
* controverſies and diſſentions, and the ill conſe- 
* ſequences of the ſame, and that a conſtant ſup- 
© ply may be had of able officers, capable of 
« ſupporting the dignity of, and maintaining 
good order and government within that ancient, 
„ populous, and loyal city, which is of the 


<« preateſt conſequence to the whole kingdom; 


ebe it enacted by the king's moſt excellent ma- 
« jeſty, by and with the advice and conſent of 
<* the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and com- 
* mons, in this preſent parliament aſſembled, 
« and by the authority of the fame, That at all 
times, from and after the firſt day of June, in 


| 
' 
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tion; and if a ſcrutin 
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the year of our lord 1725, upon every elec- 
tion of a citizen or citizens to ſerve for the 
ſaid city of London, in parliament, and upon 
all elections of mayors, ſheriffs, chamberlains, 
bridge-maſters, auditors of chamberlains and 
bridge - maſters accounts, and all and eve 
other officer and officers to be choſen in and 
for the ſaid city by the liverymeo thereof, and 
upon all elections of aldermen and common. 
council-men, choſen at the reſpectise ' ward- 
motes of the ſaid city, the preſiding officer or 
officers at ſuch elections ſhall, in caſe a poll be 
demanded by any of the candidates, or any 
two or more of the electors, appoiut a conve- 
nient number of clerks to take the ſame; 
which clerks ſhall take the ſaid poll in the pre. 
ſence of the preſiding officer or officers, and be 
ſworn by ſuch officer or officers truly and in- 
differently to take the ſame ; and to ſer down 
the name of each voter, and his place of reſi- 
dence or abode, and for whom he ſhall poll; 
and to poll no perſon, whe ſhalt not be ſworn , 
or being a quaker, ſhall not affirm according to 
the direction of this act: and every perſon, be- 
fore he is admitted to poll at any election of any 
citizen or citizens to ſerve in parliament, or of 
any officer or officers uſually choſen by the 
liverymen of the ſaid city, as aforeſaid, ſhall 
take the oath herein after mentioned, or being 
one of the people called quakers, ſhall folemn- 
ly affirm the effect thereof.“ 4 | 
That every voter for an alderman ſhall ſwear, 
That he is a freeman of London, and an houſe- 
holder in the ward of „and has not polled 
at this election. "Tg 
That if a poll be demanded, the prefiding 
officer or officers at ſuch election ſhall begin 
ſuch poll the day the ſame ſhall be demanded, 
or the next day following at furtheſt, unleſs the 
ſame ſhall happen on a Sunday, and then on the 


next day after, and ſhall duly and orderly pro- 


ceed thereon, from day to day, Sundays except- 
ed, until ſuch poll be finiſhed, and ſhall finiſh 
the poll at elections by the liverymen, within 
ſeven days, excluſive of Sundays ; and the poll 
at the wardmote, within three days, excluſive 
of Sundays, after the commencing the fame re- 
ſpectively, and ſhall, upon adjourning the poll 
on each day, at all and every the elections afore · 
ſaid, ſeal up the poll · books with the ſeals, and 
in the preſence of ſuch of the reſpective candt- 
dates, or perſons deputed by them, as ſhall de- 
fire the ſame ; and the ſaid poll-books ſhall not 
be opened again, but at the time and place of 
meeting, in purſuance of ſuch adjournment : 
and after the ſaid poll is finiſhed, the faid poll- 
books being ſealed, as aforeſaid, ſhall, within 
two days after, be publickly opened at the place 
of election, and be duly and truly caſt up; and 
within two days after ſuch caſting. up, the 


numbers of the votes ar polls for each.candi- 


date ſhall be truly, fairly, and publicly de- 
clared to the eleQors, at the place of election, 
by the officer or officers preſiding at ſuch elec · 
chall upon ſuch decla- 

ration made, be lawfully demanded, the ſame 
ſhall be granted and proceeded upon, and the 
reſpective candidates ſhall immediately nominate 
1 do 
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preſiding officer or officers ſhall, wit 
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to the preſiding officer or officers at ſuch elec- 
tion, any number of perſons qualified to vote 
at ſuch election, not exceeding ſix, to be ſcru- 
tineers for and on behalf of the candidate or 
candidates on each ſide, to whom the preſiding 
officer or officers at ſuch election, ſhall, within 
fix days next after ſuch ſcrutiny ſhall be de- 
manded, upon requeſt, and at the charge of 
the candidate or candidates, or any the ſcruti- 


' neers on his or their behalfs, deliver or cauſe 


to be delivered, to him or them, a true copy, 
ſigned by ſuch officer or officers, of the poll 
taken at ſuch election; and all and every the 
ſcrutinies to be had or taken upon any election 
to be made by the liverymen of the ſaid city, 
ſhall 


| 
' 
| 


in within ten days after the delivery of | 


the copies of the ſaid polls, and be proceeded | 


on day by day, Sundays excepted, and ſhall'be 
finiſhed within fifteen days after the commence- 
ment of ſuch ſcrutiny z and p53 the 

in four 
days after the finiſhing ſuch ſerutiny, publicly 
declare at the place of ſuch election, which of 
theſe candidates is or are duly elected, and the 


number of legal votes for each candidate ap- 
pearing to him or them upon ſuch ſcrutiny 


and on the ele&ion of any officer or officers at 
the reſpective wardmotes of the ſaid city, if a 
ſcrutiny be demanded, the candidates, or ſcru- 
tineers nominated on their behalfs reſpectively, 
ſhall, within ten days next after the receipt of 
the copy or copies of the polls taken at ſuch 


election, deliver or cauſe to be delivered, to 
the preſiding officer or officers, the names in 
. writing of the ſeveral perſons, who have polled 
in the ſaid election, againſt whole votes they 


ſhall object, with the particular objections 
againſt each reſpective name; and the preſiding 


officer or officers ſhall thereupon within three 


days then next following, at the requeſt and 
charges of any candidate or candidates, or the 


ſcrutineers named on his or their behalfs, de- 


liver, or cauſe to be delivered, to him or them, 
one or more true copy or copies, ſigned as 
aforeſaid, of the paper containing ſuch names 


and objections, as aforeſaĩd ; and the ſaid pre · 
liding officer or officers, within ten days then || 


next following, excluſive of Sundays, after 
having fully heard ſuch of the ſaid candidates, 
as ſhall deſire the ſame, or ſome perſon ap- 
pointed by him or them, touching ſuch objec- 
tions, ſhall, at or in the place of election, 
openly and publicly declare which of the ſaid 
candidates is or are duly elected, and the num- 
ber of legal votes for each candidate appearing 
to him or them upon ſuch ſcrutiny and if the 
ſaid preſiding officer or officers, or any other 


perſon or perſons, ſhall offend in the premiſes, 


every ſuch offender ſhall forfeit for every ſuch 


offence the ſum of two hundred pounds of law- || 


ful money of Great-Bricain, with, full coſts of 
ſuit, over and above all other penalties and 


forfeitures inflicted by any other act or acts of 


parliament, | | 

That the right of election of aldermen and 
common-councilmen, for the ſeveral and re- 
ſpective wards of the ſaid city, ſhall belong 
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and appertain to freemen of the faid city of 
Loddon: being houſholders, paying ſcot, as 
herein after is mentioned and provided, and 
bearing lot, when required, in their ſeveral 
and ede wards, and to none other what- 
ſoever. a Fe 250M 
©<« Provided nevertheleſs, that the houſes of 
ſuch houſholder be reſpectively of true and real 
value of ten pounds a year, at leaſt ; and that 
ſuch houſholders be reſpectively the ſole occu- 
piers of ſuch houſes, and have been actually in 
the poſſeſſion reſpectively of a houſe of ſuch 
value, in the ward wherein the election is made, 
by the ſpace of twelve kalendar months next 
before ſuch election. 3 

© Provided alſo and for the better — 


what are the rates and taxes, to which ſuc 


houfholders ought to contribute and pay their 
ſcot, the ſame are hereby declared and enacted 
to be a rate to the church, to the poor, to the 
ſcavenger, to the orphans, and to the rates in 


lieu of or for the watch and ward, and to ſuch 


other annual rates, as the citizens of London, 
inhabiting therein, ſhall hereafter be liable unto, 
other than and except annual aids granted or to 
be granted by parliament; and in caſe any ſuch 
houſholder, within the ſpace aforeſaid, ſhall 


have been rated and charged, and contributed 


and paid his ſcot to all the ſaid rates or taxes, 
or thirty ſhillings a year to all, or ſome of them 
except as aforeſaid z every ſuch perſon ſhalt be 
deemed and taken to be a perſon paying of. 


ſcor.” With a proviſo that partners in trade 


may vote, each paying ten pounds a year rent: 


and- two inhabiting 


ing ſcot-and ten pounds per annum rent. 

af exemption of all perfons, who are diſcharg 
from paying ſcot and bearing any lot by act of 
parliament, charter or writ of privilege. | 
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the ſame houſe, each 1— 
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It was further enacted, That no perſon or 


perſons whatſoever, ſhall have any right or 


title to vote at any election of a citizen or Citi- 


zens to ſerve in parliament for the ſaid city, or 


of any mayor, or other officer or officers to be 


chofen by the liverymen thereof, who have 


not been upon the livery by the ſpace of twelve 
kalendar months before ſuch election, and who 
ſhall not have paid their, reſpective livery-fines, 


or, who having paid the ſame, ſhall have te- 


ceived ſuch fines back again in part or in all, 
or ſhall have had any allowance in ref; 

thereof ; and no perſon or perſons whatſoever 
ſhall have any right to vote at any election of 
a citizen or citizens to ſerve in parliament; or 
of any mayor, alderman, or other officer or 
officers of or for the ſaid city, or any the wards, 
or precin&s thereof who have at any time, 
within the ſpace of two years next before ſuch 
election or elections, requeſted to be, and ac- 
cordingly have been diſcharged from paying to 


che rates and taxes, to which the citizens of 
London, inhabiting therein, are or ſhall be 


table, as aforeſaid, or any of them; or have, 
within the time aforeſaid,” bad or received any 
alms whatſoc ver; and the vote of every ſuch 
perſon ſhall be void. 111 . 
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This act then proceeds with a clauſe to enable | 


« And that no act, order, or ordinance what- | 


ſoever, ſhall be made or paſſed in the common- 
council of the ſaid city, without the aſſent of 
the mayor and aldermen preſent at ſuch com- 
mon-council, or the major part of them, nor 
without the aſſent of the commons preſent at 


them. 


ſuch common-council, or the major part of | 
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As ſoon as the citizens knew the contents of this 


bill, and that it was ſent up to the houſe of lords 
for their determination, a great number of free. 


men petitioned the houſe 
ing manner: 


| << 


Provided always, that nothing in this act 


contained, ſhall extend, or be conſtrued to ex- 
tend, to any election, nomination or appoint- 
ment in common-council, of any common- 
ſerjeant, town-clerk, judges of the ſheriffs- 
court, coroner, common-cryer, commiſſioners of 
ſewers, garbler, and the governor and aſſiſtants 
of London of the new plantation of Ulſter in 
Ireland; but that the election, nomination, or 
appointment, of all or any of the ſaid officers, 
ſhall and may be made by the mayor, alder- 
men and commons, in common-council aſſem- 
bled, or the major part of them.“ 


freemen to diſpoſe of their perſonal eſtates, al- 
ledging, ** that to the intent that perſons of wealth 
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and ability, who exerciſe the buſineſs of mer- 
chandize, and other laudable employments, 
within the ſaid city, may not be diſcouraged 


from becoming free of the ſame, by reaſon of 


the cuſtom reſtraining the citizens and freemen 
thereof from diſpoſing of their perſonal eſtates 
by their laſt wills and teſtaments; be ir further 
enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, that it ſhall 
and may be lawful to and for all and every 
perſon and perſons, who ſhall, at any time 
trom and after the firſt day of June, 1723, be 


| 
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| 


| 
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made, or become free of the ſaid city, and allo | 


to and for all and * * and perſons, 
who are already free of the ſaid city, and on 


the ſaid firſt day of June, 1725, ſhall be un- 


married, and not have iſſue by any former 
marriage, to give, deviſe, will, and diſpoſe of 
his and their perſonal eſtate and eſtates, to ſuch 
perſon and perſons, and to ſuch uſe and uſes, 
as he or they ſhall think fit ; any cuſtom or 
uſage of or in the ſaid city, or any by-law or 
ordinance, made or obſerved, within the ſame, 
to the contrary thereof, in any wiſe notwith- 
ſtanding.” | 
It was alſo enacted, by another clauſe added to 


this bill, (for the alteration of a freeman's oath) 
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That there ſhall be omitted and left our of the 
oath of a freeman of the ſaid city, the words 
following, that is to ſay, [ye ſhall know no 


« foreigner to buy or ſell any merchandize with 


any other foreigner within the ſaid city, or the 
franchiſe thereof: but ye ſhall warn the cham- 
berlain thereof, or ſome miniſter of the cham- 
ber:] and alſo theſe words following, that is 
to ſay, [ye ſhall implead or ſue no freeman 
out of the city, whilſt ye may have right and 
law within the ſame city]: and after theſe 


words, [ye ſhall take no apprentice] the 


words immediately following ſhall alſo be omit- 
ted, that is to ſay, [but if he be free-born, 


that is to ſay, no bondſman's ſon, nor the child. || 


of an alien, ] and for [no] theſe words [for any] 


ſhall be inſerted in the ſaid oath.” 
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againſt it in the follow. 


That your petitioners waited with much pa. 
tience and contentment of mind, (as very well 
became them) whilſt the bill lately dependin 
in the honourable houſe of commons, mti 
(an act for regulating elections in the city of 
London, and for maintaining the peace, good 
order, and government of the ſame city,) was 
there forming. | 
That they were fully perſuaded that the ſame 
at laſt would be there ſo finiſhed, as fully to 
anſwer the title thereof, and the good inten- 
tions which that honourable houſe always beirs 
towards the citizens of London; but notwith- 
ſtanding, your petitioners, with great concern 
of mind, humbly crave leave to repreſent to 
your lordſhips, that the ſaid bill now. tranſmit- 
ted thence to your lordſhips, in che form it 


now ſtands, will not only, as your petitioners 


apprehend, highly affect the rights and privi- 

leges of the freemen in particular, but the laud- 

able and ancient government and cuſtoms of 

the city in general, in many inſtances, ſome of 

which, with perfect duty, ſubmiſſion, and re- 

2 we beg leave to lay before your lord. 
ips. 


For that the ſaid bill takes away from great 
numbers of the freemen (other than paupers 
and nonurors) the undoubted rights which 
they before had of voting in their corporate 
elections, without any. crime or fault in them 
aſſigned, | | 

For that it deſtroys the former qualification 
of a voter in wardmote elections, and hath 
ſubſtituted a new, complicated, and uncertain 


one, in the room of it, and which, as your 


petitioners apprehend, may be productive of 
various controverſies and diſputes. 
For that the ſaid bill, in effect, leaves all the 
remaining votes of the city at the mercy of the 
preſiding officer, who may till declare as he 
may be inclined, without anting a copy of 
the poll ſcrutinized, or giving: any account 
what votes he allows or difallows, notwith- 
ſtanding. this bill; whence the remedy either 
for the -injured candidate or voter, © becomes 
exceeding difficult, if not wholly impracti- 
cable. 
<« For that the bill, in a manner, aboliſhes the 
ancient and laudable cuſtom of diſtribution of 
freemen's perſonal eſtates, ſo agreeable to na- 
tural equity, and ſo wiſcly adapted to the prol- 
perity of a trading city, without juſt occaſion, 
and upon ſuggeſtions not well grounded, as Wc 
humbly apprekend. 727 

„ Laſtly, For that by the fame bill as your 
petitioners humbly apprehend, the commoners 
in common-council, who are two hundred and 
thirty-four in number, and though they are 
all unanimous, may able reſtrained 
from applying to his majeſty, or either houſe 
of parliament, upon any occaſion, how mw 

| a 


* 
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« ſary ſoever z from iſſuing out of the chamber 
« ſo much as one farthing, upon any occaſion, 
« how juſt ſoeverz or ſeal any city leaſe, though 
« upon terms ever ſo advantageous z or come to 
« any reſolution whatſoever, and how reaſonable 
« ſoever, without the conſent of the mayor and 
aldermen, or the majority of them, though 
they ſhould be no more than three of them 
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ancient conſtitution of the city; and yet, which 
is very extraordinaty, the ſame bill lays no 
reſtraint upon the power, which the Lord- 
mayor and aldermen exerciſe themſelves over 
the public purſe and the ſeal, which is now 
become very great and extenſive : if ſuch hath 
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petitioners humbly beg leave to ſay, that the 
{ame hath been ſo ancient, that few or no foot- 
ſteps thereof have remained to this day; and 
that in the memories of the oldeſt of us, the 
ſame hath never ſo much as been claimed or 
mentioned by the mayor and aldermen, except 
twice only; firſt in the year 1674, and now 
again very lately, and both times relinquiſhed 
as ſoon as mentioned: and yet we find by 
experience, that the Lord-mayor and al- 
dermen are never wanting to aſſert the moſt 
remote pretenſions to all their rights and pri- 
vileges. 8 
* From ſuch alterations and innovations, your 
petitioners have too juſt reaſon to apprehend, 
that the good fruit and effect intended by this 
bill is not to be expected from it in the form 
it now ſtands, and that the controverſies and 
diſſentions of the city will not thereby be leſ- 
ſened but increaſed. 

* Wherefore your petitioners humbly intreat 
your lordſhips to * the premiſes into your 
tender conſideration; to aſcertain the qualifi- 
cations of the ſeveral voters in our 3 ; 
the manner of our elections; to put a check 
upon the behaviour of the preſiding officers ; 
and to eſtabliſh the good government and an- 
cient cuſtom of the city, in ſuch manner, as 
to your lordſhip's profound wiſdom ſhall ſeem 
Juſt and reaſonable, and may be compatible 
with the rights, privileges, and freedom of the 
** ſaid city: and that your petitioners may be 
** heard by their council, or otherwiſe, what they 
have humbly to offer againſt ſuch parts of the 
* ſaid bill, as relate to the matters aforeſaid, in 


« * manner as your lordſhips ſhall think 
40 4. l 
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After the petition was read, it was propoſed to 
aſk the opinions of the judges, © whether this 
bill does repeal any of the preſcriptions, privi- 
** leges, cuſtoms and liberties of the ſaid city of 
London, reſtored to them, or preſerved by the 
act paſſed in the ſecond yeab of king William 
and queen Mary, for reverſing the judgment 
in a quo warrants againſt the city of London, 
and for reſtoring the ſaid city to its ancient 
rights and privileges. | 

Various debates ariſing thereupon the queſtion 


there preſent : and this, as it is ſaid, by the 


been the ancient conſtitution of the city, your 


was put, © whether the judges ſhall deliver 


** their opinions upon the ſaid propoſed queſtion?” 
It was reſolyed in the negative. On which the 
x6 bac. | 


2s 


lords for the queſtion entered their proteſt as 
follows: WAY 


Diſſent ien f 


t. Becauſe it being enacted and declared, by the 
act mentioned in the queſtion, that the mayor, 
commonalty, atid citizeris of London, ſhall for 
ever hereafter remain, continue, and be preſcribed 
to be a body corporate in re fas & nomine, by 
the name of mayor and commonalty, and citi- 
zens of the city of London, and ſhall, as by law 
they ought, peaceably enjoy all and every theit 
rights, gifts, charters, grants, liberties, privileges, 
franchiſes, cuſtoms, uſages, conſtitutions, preſcrip- 
tions, immunities, markets, duties, tolls, lands, 
tenements, eſtates, and hereditaments whatſoever, 
which they had, or had a right or intereſt in, or 
to, at the time of giving the ſaid judgment: and 
we being apprehenſive that the alterations made 
in this bill, in the conſtitution of the common- 
council, and other ancient rights, franchiſes, and 
preſcriptions of the city, may utterly aboliſh the 
ancient legal title of the city to their rights, fran- 
chiſes, preſcriptions, and conſtitutions, in the 
particulars contained in the ſaid bill, and may, 
in conſequence thereof, work a total change of 
the whole ancient conſtitution of the corporation 
of the ſaid city, or greatly confound or prejudice 
the ſame, which has ſtood for ſo many ages, upon 
the foundation of its ancient title, rights, and 
preſcription, confirmed by many grants, made by 
his majeſty's royal progenitors, and by many acts 
of parliament, all which were reſtored ſo ſoon 
after the happy and glorious revolution, and 
which have been peaceably enjoyed to the preſent 
time, We are of opinion that the ſolution of the 


.faid queſtion by the judges, muſt have tended 


greatly to the neceſſary information of the houſe, 
and to their better judgment upon a bill of ſo 
great importance, as well as to the ſatisfaction and 


quiet of the citizens of London, who, fo far as 


we can colle& from the petitioners. againſt the 
bill, are greatly alarmed at the conſequence there- 
of: and we are of opinion, that it was the more 
neceſſary, and more conſiſtent with the wiſdom 
of this houſe, to be informed of the law by the 
Judges upon the queſtion propoſed, becauſe we 
don't find in this bill, any Kving or confirmation 
of any of the antient titles, rights, preſcriptions, 
privileges or franchiſes of the ſaid city reſtored to 
them by the former la. : 

2. We think the queſtion ought to have been 
propoſed to the judges, the rather becauſe the 
opinions of ſeveral counſels were admitted to be 
read at the bar of the committee of the whole 
houſe, in favour of the bill, 


Foley, ; 


Bathurſt, Lirchfield, 

Wharton, Sr. John Bletſoe, Franc. Ceftrienfis, 
Arundel, Strafford, Lechmere, 
Bruce, Bingley, _ Montjoy, 
Coventry, Gower, Abingdon, 
Briſtol, | 


When it was reſolved in the affirmative that the 
ſaid bill with the amendment ſhould paſs, the fol- 
lowing proteſt was entered: iS 50 
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Diſſentien?. | 
Lechmere, Warrington, 

I. Becauſe we apprehend, that the penalty of 
two hundred pounds upon the officer preſiding at 
wardmote elections, as well at elections even for 
members of parliament, is ſo ſmall, that it may 
be conſtrued into an indemnification, and be look- 
ed upon rather as an encouragement than a re- 
ſtraint, by a wealthy, partial, and arbitrary officer: 
at leaſt, we are of opinion, that ſuch a one will 
not be ſufficiently deterred by it from returnin 
ſuch candidates as he likes, rather than ſuch as the 
city chooſes ; and if ever that melancholy caſe 
ſhall happen, we fear, neither the candidates nor 
voters will be able to find an effectual method of 
doing juſtice for ſo flagrant an injury, either to 
themſelves or to the nation, 

2. Becauſe we cannot but think, from the evi- 
dence given at the bar, that this bill will take 
away from many citizens their right of voting in 
wardmote elections, by giving an excluſion to all 
| thoſe who inhabit houſes under ten pounds a year, 
even though they pay pariſh duties, or thirty 
ſhillings in lieu of them, which we conceive an 
unjuſtifiable hardſhip upon thoſe who may have 
long enjoyed that right, and have had no crime 
objected to them, much leſs proved, as we think 


it ought to be, before they can juſtly be deprived 


of it. 


mon-council, for the future, except what relates 
to the nomination of ſome few officers, without 


the aſſent of the major part of the mayor and al- 


dermen, preſent in ſuch common- council, which 
we conceive will give too great an addition of 
power to the mayor and aldermen, who have al. 
ready many and large prerogatives inconteſtably 
allowed them by the commonalty of the city; 
and though the council for the bill inſiſted, that 
the mayor and aldermen had anciently that right, 
which this bill eſtabliſhes, yet the proof of that 
right appeared to us ſo remote and obſcure, that 
we our ownſelves were too ſhort ſighted to diſcern 
it; and on the other ſide it appears plain to us, 
that even from the time of incorporating the city 
to this preſent time, ſuch a claim has very ſeldom 
been made; and that it has never been acknow- 
ledged, and therefore we conceive if there be any 
foundation for ſuch right, which we are far from 
thinking there is, the diſpute ſhould be decided 
firſt in the inferior courts of juſtice, and rather 
determined in the houſe of lords upon an appeal, 
than ended by an act of parliament, which ſeems 
to us ſuch a method of determining controverſies 


of this nature, as may prove of the moſt dan- 


gerous conſequence to the rights and properties of 
all the ſubjects of Great Britain. 

4. Becauſe the bill aboliſhes the cuſtom re- 
lating to the diſtribution of the perſonal eſtates 
of free citizens; which is à cuſtom not only of 
great antiquity, but ſeems to us to be wiſely cal- 
culated for the beneſit of a trading city, and has 
been acquieſced under for ſo many years, without 
the leaſt complaint of any one free citizen, that 
we ever heard of; that the taking it away in this 
manner cannot but appear to us too raſh and pre- 
cipitate z and may too, probably, in our opinion, 
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3. Becauſe by this bill no act is to paſs in com 


— 


| 


be very detrimental to the true intereſt of this 
ancient, populous, loyal, and hitherto flouriſhing 
city, the preſervation of whoſe good order and 
government, the bill itſelf very juſtly and judi- 
ciouſly allows to be of the greateſt conſequence 
to the whole kingdom. 


Scarſdale, Bruce, Montjoy, 
Strafford, Fr. Ceſtrien'. Gower, 
Boyle, Abingdon, Foley, 
Bathurſt, Uxbridge, Briſtol, 
Bingley, Wharton, Exeter, 
Compton, Craven, Arundel, 
Berkeley de Str. Weſton, Litchfield, 
= St. JohnBletſoe, 


* 


Diſſen ent. 


For the foregoing reaſons, and thoſe that fol- 
low, (viz.) 


7. Becauſe we are of opinion that the great 
alterations made by this bill in the ancient conſti- 
tution of the common-council, and other the 
rights, franchiſes, and preſcriptions of the city 
of London, will, if paſſed into a law, entirely 
ſubvert and deſtroy the ancient title, which the 
city at this time lawfully claims, and has had hi- 
therto; and will introduce and enact a new con- 
ſtitution upon the city hereafrer, to be claimed 
and enjoyed, not upon the foundation of their 
ancient title, but of this act of parliament, which 
muſt, as we conceive, in all future times, when- 
ever the city of London may have occaſion to 
aſſert or defend their ancient title and franchiles, 
bring them under inſuperable difficulties, and 
may be followed with dangerous conſequences, 
concerning the very being and conſtitution of the 
corporation, many of which it is impoſſible to 
foreſee or enumerate. © | | 

2. We are of opinion, that the new conſtitu- 
tion of the common- council enacted by this bill, 
whereby a negative is declared, and given to the 
mayor and aldermen, not only. in the making of 
by-laws, for the government of the city, but in 
other acts concerning the iſſuing and diſpoſal of 
the treaſure of the city, and alſo of the ſeal of 
the city, whereby their lands and other eſtates 
are ſubjected to the ſaid negative, and in all other 
acts and powers at this time, as we conceive, be- 
longing to the common-council, except only the 
appointment of ſome few officers, mentioned in 
the bill, is a dangerous innovation upon the city, 
unſupported by any evidence offered at the bar, of 
the ancient conſtitution; and though in late time 
mentioned to be claimed, yet contrary, as we 
conceive, to a clear, uninterrupted, and convinc- 
ing proof of the exerciſe of the powers and au- 
thorities of the common - council, in all ages, to 
the 29th of January, 1723. And we conceive, the 
alteration made by the bill, in this reſpect, to be 
the more unwarrantable, becauſe the written evi- 
dence offered to ſupport the claim of a negative 
by the mayor and aldermen, was either conceived 
in general terms, unapplicable ro that claim, and 
not maintained by ſubſequent practice, or was 
drawn from proceedings in times of trouble and 
confaliohs-—- >= 62 | | | 

3. We 


3. We are of opinion, that the extraordinary 
power given by this bill to the mayor and alder- 
men, will reſt in them new and exorbitant autho- 
rities over all the citizens, their rights, liberties, 
and franchiſes of all kinds inconſiſtent with that 
balance of power in the city by which the ſame 
have been preſerved, and in the future exerciſe 
thereof, mult, as we conceive, lay the foundation 
of conſtant and laſting diſputes, diviſions, and 
diſtraction in the city of London. 

4. We think this bill is mote * ; be- 
cauſe it creates a new conſtitution in ſeveral par- 
ticulars contained in it, not framed upon the an- 
cient rights, proved or pretended to, of diſputed 
on either ſide; but is a new mode], without due 
regard to the antecedent rights, as claimed by 
either ſide; and will deprive a great number of 
citizens of their ancient rights and franchiſes in 
elections, and otherwiſe, without leaving them any 
opportunity of aſſerting the ſame by due courſe 
of law; and is a precedent of the moſt dan- 
gerous conſequence to all the cities and corpora- 
tions of this kingdom. | 0 

5. We are of opinion, that the abolition of 
the ancient cuſtom of the city, touching the per- 
ſonal eſtates of freemen, is a dangerous innova- 
tion, tending to let in to the government of the 
city, perſons unexperienced and unpractiſed in 
the laudable and beneficial trade of the city and 
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kingdom, and unfit for the magiſtracy of the 


city, and may thereby introduce improper and 
pernicious influences over the citizens; and we 
think that the ſtrength, the riches, power and 
ſafety of the city of Lebdon have been hitherto, 
in a great meaſure ſupported by this and other 
cuſtoms of the city, as the walls thereof z and 
we fear, that the decay of trade, and with thar 
of the grandeur of the city of London, and the 
diminution and loſs of the great exciſes and du- 
ties ariſing from the trade ot the city, on which 
the ſupport of his majeſty's government ſo much 
depends, may be the conſequence of the abolition! 
of this ancient cuſtom and privilege of the free- 
men of the city of London. OH 
6. Becauſe we are of opinion, that the petition. 
of the many thouſand freemen of the city againſt 


this bill, ought to be of far greater weight, than 


the petition of fifteen aldermen for it, and that 
the confuſion which may ariſe from this bill, if 
paſſed into a law, may tend greatly to the future 
diſturbance of his majeſty's wiſe and gentle go- 
vernment. | | 


Wharton, Strafford. 


Coventry, 


Notwithſtanding theſe debates, the bill ſoort 
after paſſed, in conformity to the original intent. 


. —— — — 8 : — 


— 
— 


CHAPTER p 4 


Treaty concluded between the emperor of Germany and Spain. Foundation of Guy's-boſpital: 
Mutiny in Newgate. Death of George I. and acceſſion of George II. King and queen en- 


tertained at Guildball on Lord-mayor's-day. Account of the banquet. 
rob the queen on her return from the city. Remarkable high tide. 
Scheme for a general exciſe. 


Great conteſt on the election of chamberlain. Violent 
Storm of wind. Regulation of bakers. Black-friars added to the city. 


for a new method of Lighting the city, and ſettling the watch. A boy killed 


up Fleet-ditch, and making a market, 
ceſs royal with the prince of Orange. 


mill. King 


Treaty of peace having been concluded 


Spaniards. 
A between the emperor of Germany and 
king of Spain very diſadvantageous to 


the rights and privileges of Great-Britain, and 
calculated to deſtroy the chief branches of the 
britiſh trade, and to favour the cauſe of the pre- 
tender, the citizens of London highly reſenting 

the ſame, preſented a loyal addreſs to their in- 
jured king; in which they aſſured his majeſty, 
that the loyal city of London would be always 


[4 * . . . 
ready to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes in 


2 defence of his royal perſon and government, 


and of our excellent conſtitution, both in 


J church and ſtate, againſt all his enemies what- 
ſoever. 


His 
thanks 
for his 


majeſty not only returned them his heafty 
for this additional mark of their affection 
perſon and government, but likewiſe en- 


* 


A deſign formed to 
A petition for filling 
Marriage of the prin- 


Ads of parliament 
by the fly of a 


's printing-bouſe burnt. Merchants petition. againſt the depredations of the 


tertained the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon- council, in a very ſumptuous and magnifi- 
cent manner at dinner, in his palace at St. James's, 
accompanied by the principal miniſters of ſtate, 
and a great number of the nobility. . 

About this time Orator Henly, the ſon of a 
worthy divine, fet up a new ſect under the title of 
an oratory; To advance which he informed the 
public, that on the third of Fuly the oratory would 
be opened; that the fundamental authority of this 
inſtitution, conſidered as a church, would be the 
ſame with that of all the modern churches; that 
is, © a legal liberty of private judgment in reli- 
gion, which is the very principle of the refor- 
* mation, the baſis of all the proteſtant intereſt, 
and the moſt valuable branch of the freedom 


gf our conſtitution.” At the ſame time, in 
order to prevent any diſterbance he might receives 


on 
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|. preſent, with the officers of arms, all being on 


on account of his ſeparation from the church, in 
which he had been ordained a prieſt, he reſolved 
to ſhelter himſelf under the canon of the tolera 
tion act; for which purpoſe he took the oaths of 
abjuration and allegiance, before the bench of 
Juſtices at Hicks's-hall, 

The place Mr. Henly adapted for his oratory 
was very remarkable, and befitting his novel 
inſtitution z being a ſort of wooden booth, built 
over the ſhambles in Newport market, near Lei- 
ceſter-fields, formerly uſed for a temporary meet- 
ing-houſe of a calviniſtical congregation, After 
which he moved near to the welt entrance into 
Clare market. 

Although his private fortune was greatly in- 
creaſed by money paid for admiſſion into his 
oratory for upwards of thirty-five years, yet he 
could never hom an eſtabliſhed congregation ; 
nor does it appear that his religion gained him one 
proſelyte; his whole ſyſtem and conduct for that 
time exhibiting nothing more than ſatyr, bur- 
leſque, and grimace. 

This year Guy's hoſpital was built at the ſole 
expence of Mr, Thomas Guy, formerly a book- 
ſeller in London, afterwards member of parlia- 
ment for Tamworth, who left a benefaction of 
two hundred thouſand pounds for its ſupport. 

In the year 1726, ſome malefactors under ſen- 
ſentence of death in the condemned hold of New- 

ate, having been previouſly fupplied with arms, 
ö the door of the ſaid hold on the 
morning appointed for their execution; intima- 
tion whereof being ſent to the ſheriff, he went to 
the prifon, and endeavoured to perſuade them to 
ſurrender; but they remaining . obſtinate, the 
keepers fired in upon them from above; and 
after ſeveral wounds received, they ſurrendered, 
and were execnted according to their fentence. 
The ſheriff, however, was ſeized with the goal 
diſtemper, of which he ſoon after died. 

In the year 1727, his majeſty, who had not 
been abroad for two years, reſolved to viſit his 
German dominions. Accordingly, having ap- 
pointed a regency, he embarked at Greenwich on 
the third of June, and Janding in Holland on the 
ſeventh, ſet out on his journey to Hanover. On 
the ninth he arrived in apparent good health, be- 
tween ten and eleven at night, at Delden. He 
ſupped heartily, reſted well, and proceeded on 
his journey about four in the morning. Between 
eight,and nine he ordered the coach to ftop, and 
40 75 one of his hands to ſtand motionleſs, 
ſaid, 4 I cannot move this hand.” Soon after 
his eyes began to ſtare, his mouth to be diſtorted, 
and his tongue to ſwell, ſo that he was deprived 
of the faculty of ſpeech. He was inſtantly ſeized 
with a fit of the palſy, and though recovered a 
little by opening a vein, he ſoon after became le- 
thargic, and was conveyed in a ſtate of inſenſibi- 
lity to Oſnaburg, where he expired on Sunday 
the eleventh of June, in his brother's palace, 
and was interred at Hanover among his anceſtors. 

On the demiſe of king George I. his only ſon, 
his royal highneſs George, then prince of Wales, 
was proclaimed on the fifteenth of June, by the 
name of king George II. The proclamation was 
firſt made before Leiceſter houfe, where the offi- 
cers of ſtate, nobility, and privy-counſellors were 


. T 


foot; then the officers of arms being mounted on 
horſeback, the like was done in Leiceſter. ſquate 
at Charing-croſs, within Temple. bar, at the end 
of Wood - ſtreet in Cheapſide, and laſtly, at the 
Royal Exchange, with the uſual ſolemnities. 
The proclamation ran thus : 


„ Whereas it hath pleaſed almighty Gcd to 
* call to his mercy our late ſovereign lord king 
*« George, of bleſſed memory, by whoſe deceaſe 
the imperial crowns of Great Britain, France 
and Ireland, are ſolely and rightfully come 
* to the high and mighty prince George, prince 
„of Wales; we, therefore, the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal of this realm, being here aſſiſted 
“ with thoſe of his late majeſty's privy-council, 
with numbers of other principal gentlemen of 
quality, with the Lord- mayor, aldermen, and 
% citizens of London, do now hereby, with one 
«* full voice, and conſent of tongue and heart, 
% publiſh and proclaim, That the high and 
* mighty prince George, prince of Wales, is 
* now, by the death of our late ſovereign, of 
happy memory, become our only lawful and 
* righttul liege lord George the ſecond, by the 
“grace of God, king of Great-Britain, France 
* and Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. to 
* whom we do acknowledge all faith and con- 


" « ſtant obedience, with all hearty and humble 


<« affeftion, befeeching God, by whom kings and 
r 2 jr do reign, to bleſs the royal king George 
the ſecond with long and happy years to reign 
© over us. Given at the court at Leiceſter-houſe. 
this fourteenth day of June, 1727. 

; God fave the king.” 


Two days after, the city of London addreſſed 
his majeſty and the queen in a moſt loyal and af. 
fectionate manner. And on the ſixth of October 
following, they invited their majeſties, his royal 
highneſs the duke, and the three eldeſt princeſſes 
to dinner at Guildhall, on the approaching Lord- 
mayor's day; which their majeſties gracioufly 
accepting, a committee of eight aldermen and 
ſixteen commoners were appointed to ſuper-intend 
the entertainment to be provided for the occaſion. 
On the appointed day, their majeſties, with the 
duke and princeſſes, attended by the great offi- 
cers of ſtate, with a numerous train of the nobi- 
lity, and all the foreign minifters, came into the 
city, and in the uſual place appointed for the 
purpoſe, beheld the pompous cavalcade; after 
which they were conducted to Guildhall, where, 
on entering the council chamber, the recorder, 
in the name of the citizens, complimented hts 
majeſty in the following ſpeech : 


May it pleafe your majeſty, 


© The Lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons 
of this city beg leave to offer their moſt hum- 
5 ble acknowledgements for this great honour to 
„the city by the preſence of your majeſty, your 
royal conſort, the princeſs royal and his royal 
„ highnefs. Their joy is inexpreſſible, to behold 
« their ſovereign condeſcending to accept thei, 


„good will and affections, and, in the molt en- 


« paging 
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gaging manner, vouchſafing here to receive their 
homage and duty. 
« This day will ever be remembered by them 
with the higheſt ſatisfaction, FA 
which gave birth to their moſt gracious king, 
who is pleaſed thus to honour them 1n the en- 
joyment of all their rights and privileges. A 
« prince who takes pleaſure in promoting their 
« happineſs 3 and who thinks it gives the\ trueſt 
luſtre to his crown, to preſerve the religion, 
the laws, and liberties of his people, Fortu- 
nate is their preſent condition, and delightful 
is their proſpect, while they have in view your 
majeſty, their moſt gracious and juſtly ad. 
mired queen, and the illuſtrious branches of 
your royal family. ey 
&« Permit, Sir, theſe your majeſty's moſt faith- 
ful ſubjects, to take this opportunity of aſſur- 
ing your majeſty of their unalterable attach- 
ment to your royal perſon, and of the warmeſt 
zeal for the ſupport of your government; the 
beſt, the only ſecurity of our excellent conſti- 
tution in church and ſtate, and of every thing 
which is dear and valuable to A qprewry 
Gratitude and intereſt make theſe the unani- 
« mous ſentiments of this your majeſty's moſt 
% Joyal, and moſt dutiful city of London.“ 
Their majeſties and the princeſſes then pro- 
ceeded to the huſtings, where they were moſt 
ſumptuouſly entertained; after which they were 
graciouſly pleaſed to honour the ball with their 
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prone till eleven o'clock in the evening. And | 


is majeſty ordered the ſum of one thouſand 
pounds to be paid to the ſheriffs, for the relief and 
diſcharge of poor inſolvent debtors. 

As the citizens of London exerted their utmoſt 
abilities to make this royal entertainment as 
ſplendid as poſſible, it may not be unentertaining 
to our readers to give a particular account of it 
as recorded in the entertainment book in the 
chamber of London. | 

Fifteen tables were placed for the accommoda- 
tion of the illuſtrious company; at the firſt of 
which, on the huſtings, ſat their majeſties, the 
princeſſes, and the ladies of the bedchamber, 
which, with the other tables, were ſeverally ſerved 
with the number of diſhes as follows: 


| | Diſhes. 
The royal table 279 
For the nobility 144 
For the foreign miniflers 144 
For the Lord- mayor and aldermen 132 
For the common- council- men 128 


For the judges and ſerjeants . 36 
For gueſts in the old council-chamber 


36 

In the mayor's court, for the lady mayoreſs and 
aldermen's ladies rz 48 
Two tables in the mayor's court for ladies 76 
Two ditto in the orphan's court for ladies 52 
| In all 1075 
The following are the ſeveral ſorts and quan- 


tities of wines provided for this entertainment. 


£ doz. bot- 
Preniach wo TS. 
Champaigne 20 1 
Burgundy 3 
Claret | 167 1 
Malmſey and Madeira 10 © 
An auln or awme of Moſell 13 4 

ed Port 42 © 

25 — 


— 
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for the diſcharge of this royal banquet, and to 
whom. 
: "AW. 
To the king's cook, for his aſſiſtante 10 10 
To Leonard Pead and Bowler Miller, cooks 1100 © 
To Mr. Page, the confectioner 250 © 
To different perſons for wine (excluſive of that J 0 0 
returned) 3 
To Mr. Colt, for knots and cockades 42 © 
To Meſſrs. Rite and Smith, for work 21 © 
To Joſeph 'Thompſon, for work 68 © 
To Samuel Bick for wax-candles 129 0 
To Mr. Sedgwick, for lighting Guildhall- yard 22 0 
To Mr. Clay pole, the butler, for napkins, 440 6 
knives, forks, &c. w 
To Meſſrs. Myngay and Tomlinſon, for cloth 24 10 
To Eleanor Rogers, for gloves 8 2 
To Elizabeth Biddle nd Co. for gold fringe 94 7 
To Edward Colt, for gold favours 52 13 
To Mr. Remembrancer, for attendance 20 12 
To Elizabeth Charles, for entertaining the horſe- ad 0 
grenadiers . 3 
To James Nelſon, for entertaining the horſe-guards 30 © 
To John Parker, for — his majeſty's 
coaches | 95 
To the clerks of the chamber, for their trouble <a 
in ſearching for precedents 
To John Stuart, for Stationary ware | 9 © 
To Mr. Fiſher, for entertaining the yeomen of 16 
the compter, and officers of the guards 9 
To Samuel Bennet, on account of the wine cellar 10 10 
To Mr. Weſt, clerk to the committee 105 © 
T'o James Brown, for work 107 16 
To Anne Leigh, for entertaining his majeſty's 1 © 
- coaches ; 7 4 
To Richard Smith for entertaining the yeomen 21 2 _ 
of the guard a 
To John Shirley, for entertaining the band of 1 0 
gentlemen penſioners | x 
To Mr. Ayley, for entertaining the ſheriffs 
yeomen $ 99 
To Mrs. Berkley, for entertaining the ſerjeants 
of the — oamine : ; 7 + Þ 
To Mr. Cordwell, for work done in and about / 
Guildhall | F 590 
To Mr, Cleve, for the uſe of pewter 132 © 
To John Robins, for work done in and about d 
Guildball | > 74 
To the city muſick 11 1 
To George Smith, for diſburſments and work 20 19 
To Mr. Holley, for entertaining the committee 
and officers of the horſe- guards and horſe gre- 20 7 
nadiers 
To Mr. Burſcough, for entertaining the committee 4 8 
To Edward Meakin, for entertaining the committee 5 9 
To Mr. Blackwell, as a gratuity for the ar- i 
tillery company 
To Mr. Robinſon, for attending the committee 2. 3 
To Mr. Turner, for extraordinary attendance * 
of ſerjeants of the chamber 8 
To Ilaac Fryer, for glazier's work in Guildhall 3 14 
To the marſhall's men, for attendance 23-06 
To Thomas Naſh, &c. for upholſterer's work 500 © 
To the concert of muſick 100 © 
To Daniel Collyer and Mr. Shaw, yeomen of Fl 
the chamber, for attendance 4 
To Robert Leak, for ors 4 at MEIN 3 © 
To Daniel Collyer, the hall-keeper, for ſundry 
diſburſments f F 206 Ig 
To his man, for aſſiſtance | | thats + 
To the clerk to the committee's clerk 2 2 
To Mr. Cooper, &c. for coffee, tea, &c. 43 0 
To Mr. Walker, for attending the committee 1 
| Sum total of expence for this royal entertainment 4889 4 
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5 dox. bot. 
White Port 90 r 6 
Cana 19 
Old Hock "9. 
| In all 315 9 
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An account of the ſeveral ſums of money paid 
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The cities of London and Weſtminſter had been 
greatly peſtered for a conſiderable time paſt with 
a great number of ſtreet robbers; and fo auda- 
cious were they become in their villanies, that 
they formed a ſcheme of robbing the queen in 
St. Paul's church-yard, as ſhe returned privately 
from ſupper in the city, to St. James's palace. 
This ſcheme, however, was fruſtrated by their 
being buſily employed in robbing Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote, an alderman of London, as he was 
returning in his chariot from the houſe of com- 


mons; during which time her majeſty luckily 


eſcaped them in her coach. 

1 his circumſtance greatly alarming both the 
court and city, letters were immediately ſent to all 
the magiſtrates, enjoining them to uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours to ſuppreſs ſuch flagitious villanies; 
and many of them being apprehended and exe- 


cuted, theſe diabolical proceedings were ſoon after 


entirely eradicated. 

On the 3iſt. of December, 1732, the river 
Thames roſe with ſuch a high tide, that it over- 
flowed Wapping, Tooley-ſtreet, and many other 
places, and did incredible damage by filling cel- 
lars and warehouſes, and ſpoiling great quantities 


of different merchandize. 


The ſame year an epidemical diſtemper, which 


was a cold attended with a fever, raged ſo vio- 
lently in the city of London, eſpecially among 
the more advanced people, that not one in fix 
eſcaped its fury : and the bill of mortality in one 
week, was increaſed four times its uſual number. 


On the twenty-ſixth of February 1732-3, the 


Lord-mayor, aldermen, and common-council pre- 
ſented a petition to parliament, praying that a 
bill might be brought in to empower them to fill 


up that part of Fleet-ditch, lying between Hol- 
bourn bridge and Fleet-bridge, and to convert 


the ground to ſuch purpoſes as they might think 
moſt convenient and proper. 


In conſequence of 
this petition a bill was ſoon after brought in and 
paſſed ; by virtue of which the premiſes were 
arched over, and the ſite converted into a mar- 
ket, which was opened on the thirtieth of Sep- 


tember in the year 1737. 
This market has two rows of ſhops of a great 


length, from north to ſouth, with a handſome 
walk between; into which light is thrown by win- 


dows placed along the top; and in the centre 1s 
a neat lanthorn, with a clock; the whole of 
which part is paved with rag-ſtones. On the 
ſouth end the fruiterers ſtands are made in the 
form of piazzas, erected on each fide, and theſe 


have proper conveniences to depoſit their remain- | 


ing ſtock: and at the north-end is a ſpacious 
opening for gardeners, and dealers in vegetables, 

The fee-limple of the ground and ditch, by 
this act, is veſted in the mayor, commonalty, and 
citizens of London, for ever, with a proviſo, that 
ſufficient drains ſhall be made in and through the 
ſaid channel or ditch, and that no houſes or ſheds 


thereon. '* | 
In the year 1733 the nation was greatly alarmed 


with an attempt made by the miniſtry to introduce 
a general exciſe, under pretence of eaſing the 
people of various taxes, and promoting the in. 
tereſt of the fair-trader. It was ſtrongly oppoſed 
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by the independent members of the houſe, ho 
repreſented it as a meaſure that would in the end 
ſo enrich the crown, as to render the aſſiſtance of 
parliament entirely uſeleſs, which could produce 
no other canſequence than that of enſlaving the 
whole nation. Bay 

When Sir Robert Walpole, the projector 
moved for the bill in the houſe of commons, Sir 
John Barnard and Mr. Aldermen Perry, two of 
the city members, oppoſed it with their utmoſt 
abilities; and the fourteenth of March being ap- 
pointed for the houſe to reſolve themſelves into a 
committee to conſider of the moſt proper methods 
for the better ſecurity and improvement of the 
duties and revenues already charged upon and 
payable from tobacco and wines, the common- 
council aſſembled on the occaſion, earneſtly re- 
queſted, by written inſtructions, the city members 
to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to defeat the ſaid 
pernicious deſign; alledging, that any extenſion 
of the exciſe laws to commodities not yet exciſed, 
muſt be very prejudicial to trade, as it would 
tend to diminiſh the conſumption of commodities, 
ſubject the fair-trader to exciſe officers and laws, 
from which there is no appeal; and that an ex- 
tenſion of ſuch laws would encreaſe the number 
and power of officers, which would be inconſiſtent 
with thoſe principles of liberty on which our 
happy conſtitution is founded; and would farther 
deprive the ſubjects of England of thoſe valuable 
privileges, which have hitherto diſtinguiſhed them 
from other nations. 

Notwithſtanding the diſcouragements Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole met with, yet he perſevered in 
r his ſcheme into parliament with all the 
power he was maſter of, both of elocution, in- 
fluence, and artifice. But Sir John Barnard and 
Mr. alderman Perry ſupported their arguments fo 
vehemently, aſſiſted by other great men, friends 
of their king and country, that Sir Robert, find- 
in the ſcheme likely to prove abortive, had re- 
courſe to that miniſterial reſort of depending upon 
numbers under direction. And when the queſtion 
was put on Sir Robert's motion, the houſe di- 
vided. 

: 0 
For the exciſe, with teller 266 
Againſt the exciſe, with teller 205 


This ſucceſs of the miniſter did not diſcourage 
the opponents to his arbitrary meaſures; for when 
the report thereof was made to the houſe on the 
ſixteenth of March, Sir John Barnard renewed 
the attack in a moſt elaborate and pathetic ſpeech 
conſiſtently adapted to the principles and inſtruc- 
tions of that great city which he had the honour 
to repreſent in parliament. 

This ſpeech of Sir John Barnard was followed 
by Sir Thomas Aſton, who obſerved, that it was 
his misfortune to know too much of the influence 


that the officers of the cuſtoms and exciſe had at 


elections; for at his own election, there were 
many of the voters ſo free and open as to tell him, 
that they would vote for him rather than any 
other, but that thoſe officers had threatened to 
ruin them if they did; and others told him, that 
they had promiſes either for themſelves or for 


their ſons to be made officers in the cuſtoms or 
exciſe, 
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exciſe, by his antagoniſt, and as their bread de- 
i — getting thoſe promiſes fulfilled, 
which they could not expect if they did not vote 
againſt him, therefore they hoped he would excuſe 
them.“ Thus, Sirs, ſays he, I know the evil of 
« this illegal influence by experience, and there- 
« fore I ſhall always be againſt any meaſure that 
« may tend to increaſe it, as this ſcheme moſt 
« evidently will; for I hope I ſhall always diſdain 
« to owe the honour of repreſenting my country 
in parliament, to any adminiſtration whatever 
I hope I ſhall always depend upon the free votes 
of my fellow. ſubjects, and, for that reaſon 1 
muſt be againſt what I think will deſtroy that 
« freedom, upon which only I am always to de- 
« pend.” Ss 

Notwithſtanding the ſolidity of theſe argu- 
ments, yet ſo powerful was miniſterial influence, 
that, on a diviſion, two hundred and forty-nine 

ainſt one hundred and eighty-nine agreed that 
a bill ſhould be brought in purſuant to the reſo- 
lution on the ſaid motion. The bill was brought 
into the houſe on the fourth of April, when every 
means were uſed to expedite it, and every art 
pare to prevent the conterits of it being 


«c 
cc 
cc 
«c 


was made for printing a ſufficient number of co- 
pies for the uſe of the members, as is uſual, it 
was carried in the negative by a majority of ſixteen 
voices. 

The citizens were ſo alarmed at theſe illegal 
proceedings of the houſe, that Sir John Barber, 
the Lord-mayor, ſummoned a common-council to 
deliberate on the moſt effectual meaſures to pre- 


vent paſſing the ſaid bill; on which occaſion his 
lordſhip 
ſpeech : 


« Gentlemen, 


© There is a bill depending in the houſe 
of commons (a copy of which I have procured) 
for lay ing an inland duty on tobacco; which du- 
ty it is univerſally agreed, will prove extremely 
detrimental to the trade and commerce of this 
great City, as well as to that of the whole na- 
tion. And as the high ſtation I have the ho- 


every thing that may affect the intereſt of my 
tellow-citizens, I ſhould think myſelf wanting 
in my duty, if I neglected to call you together 
on this extraordinary occaſion, that you might 
have an opportunity to deliberate on an affair of 
lo much importance, wherein our liberty and 
property are ſo much concerned.” 


His lordſhip then laid the bill before the com- 
mon-council, who reſolving to petition the houſe 
againit it, the ſame was immediately drawn up, 
and ordered to be preſented to the houſe on the 


lixteenth of April. In which petition the citi- 


opened the court with the following 


— — 


zens of London, after delivering their-ſentiments | 


on the bill depending in that houſe, and expreſ- 


ſiog the bad apprehenſions they conceived of its 


effects, conclude thus: „Therefore your peti- 


* tioners moſt humbly pray that this honourable 


** houſe will be pleaſed to hear them by their 


* counſel againſt the ſaid bill.” 


— nn rn CIO OS — — CY 


brought up by the clerk 


2695 

This petition occaſioned the exciſe ſcheme to be 
again brought upon the carpet in that honourable 
houſe. The citizens of London have always en- 
joyed one privilege ſuperior to any other body 
whatever; which is, that any petition from them 
is preſented to the houſe by their ſheriffs, and is 

0 


the houſe, and read 
at the table, without aſking leave of the houſe for 


that purpoſe ; whereas all other petitions muſt be 


. preſented by a member of the houſe, and cannot 


be by him brought up, or read at the table by 
the clerk, till leave be firſt aſked of and granted 
by the houſe. Accordingly this petition was 
brought up and read at the table ; after which 
Sir John Barnard got up, and ſhewed how much 
the city and citizens of London, as well as all the 
other trading part of the nation, were to be af- 
fected by the bill for altering the method of _ 
the duties payable upon tobacco, and what ju 
reaſons they had to inſiſt upon being heard by 
their counſel againſt it; and concluded with a mo- 
tion for granting them leave to be heard by their 
counſel if they thought proper. 

It was inſiſted on, in oppoſition to this motion, 


| that it had always been the practice of that houſe 
nown among the people: and when a morion | 


never to receive any petitions, and much leſs to' 
admit counſel to be heard againſt any bill for im- 
poſing taxes upon the ſubject; for if any ſuch 
thing were to be admitted of, it would be impoſ- 
ſible ever to paſs any ſuch bill, becauſe that there 
would be ſo many different petitions preſented 
againſt it by thoſe who were to be ſubject thereto, 
that it would be impoſſible to hear counſel ſepa- 
rately upon every ſuch petition within the uſual 
time of the continuance of one ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment; and that, in refuſing to admit counſel to 
be heard, there could be no inconvenience, be- 
cauſe every man, and every body of men had 
their repreſentatives in that houſe, who certainly 
would repreſent their caſe to the houſe, if any par- 
ticular hardſhip was to be put upon them by any 
bill then before the houſe. 

The reply made to this was, that the houſe had 
never pretended to any general cuſtom of refuſing: 
petitions, except againſt thoſe bills which' were 
called money-bills, that was to ſay, ſuch bills as 


| | were brought in for raiſing money for the current 
nour to be in, obliges me to be watchful over | | 


ſervice of the year; and that, even as to them, 
there were many precedents where the houſe had 
admitted the parties, whom they thought to have 
a real intereſt therein, to be heard by their coun- 
ſel againſt the paſſing of ſuch bills; that the ad- 
mitting of counſel even in ſuch caſes could never 
prevent the paſſing of ſuch bills, becauſe the 
houſe could always order all parties petitioning to 
be heard at one time, and could give ſuch direc- 
tions, that it could never take up many days to 
hear every thing that could be obieted by every 
one of the parties petitioning ; that though every 
part of the nation had their repreſentatives in that 
houſe, yet it was well known, that ſpeaking in 
public was a talent that every man was not en- 
dowed with, from whence it might happen, that 
the particular perſons, or part of the nation, which 
was then to be aggrieved by what was paſſing in 
the houſe, might not have any ſuch members as 
were proper to lay their caſe fully and clearly be- 
fore the houſe; and that therefore, even as to 


money- 
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money-bills, it was proper to admit parties to be 
heard againſt them, when it appeared that they 
were very particularly intereſted therein. But as to 
the caſe then before them, there was not the leaſt 
pretence for refuſing the deſire of the petition, 
becauſe the bill againſt which it was preſented was 
no money-bill ; it was granted by the advocates 
for the bill: it was even inſiſted on, as the greateſt 
argument for it, that there were no new duties to 
be impoled ;.it was a bill only for altering the 
method of collecting the taxes already impoſed, 
and therefore it could never be pretended that 
there was any practice or cuſtom of the houſe for 
refuſing to admit parties intereſted to be heard 
againſt ſuch a bill; that, if there had been ſuch 
a cuſtom introduced, it ought not to be obſerved, 
eſpecially when ſuch a conſiderable body as the 
Lord-mayor, aldermen and common-council of 
the city of London, come with an humble pe- 
tition to be heard againſt a bill, which they 
thought would not only be injurious to them in 
particular, but deſtructive to the trade and com- 
merce of the nation in general. 

In the courſe of this debate many precedents 
were brought by Mr. Sandys, Mr, Gybbon, and 
Mr. Bootle, where the houſe had received peti- 
tions, and admitted counſel to be heard againſt 
money- bills; and there were likewiſe precedents 
brought by Sir William Yonge and Mr. Wol- 
laſton, where the ſame had been refuſed, the 
reading of which took up a conſiderable part of 
the day. | 


The principal ſpeakers for granting the deſire 
of the petition were, 


Sir John Barnard 
Samuel-Sandy's, Ef, Walter Plummer, Elqz 
Philip Gybbon, Eſq; George Heathcoate, Eſq; 
Thomas Bootle, Eſq; Thomas Wyndham, Eſq; 
William Pulteney, Eſq; 


The principal ſpeakers againſt granting the de- 
fire of the petition were, 


Mr. Chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Solicitor- general, 


Horatio Walpole, Eſq; Mr. SON WINE 
Thomas Winnington, Eſq; Sir William Yonge, 


Hon. Henry Pelham, 


On the queſtion being put, for allowing the 
petitioners to be heard by their counſel againſt 
the bill, there was a diviſion, and the queſtion 
was Carried in the negative two hundred and four- 
teen againſt one hundred and ninety-feven. 

Notwithſtanding this, the powerful oppoſition 
of the city which was ſupported by many dif- 
ferent counties, ſoon convinced Sir Robert of the 
impoſſibility of carrying his point without en- 
dangering the peace of the nation, and his own 
ſafety. In conſequence of which the bill, inſtead 
of being read a ſecond time on the eleventh of 
the following month, was, upon a motion made 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, deferred till 
the twelfth of June, a day exceeding the time of 
cloſing the ſeſſions; ſo that the paſſing of this 
bill become impracticable, and Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's ſcheme, by the firm and ſteady interpoſition 
of the citizens, proved entirely abort ive. 


Sir William Wyndham, 


On the twelfth of April complaint was made 
to the houſe by ſeveral membere, who had voted 
in favour of the ſcheme, that a tumultuous crowd 
of people had been aſſembled together the pre- 
cecding night, and ſeveral days during the ſeſſion, 
in the court of requeſts, and other avenues to 
that houſe z and that they themſelves, and ſeveral 


other members of the houſe, had been, in their 
return from the houſe, menaced, inſulted, and 


aſſaulted by a tumultuous crowd of people in the 
paſſages to the houſe ; whereupon it was reſolved 
and declared, firſt, that the aſſaulting, inſulting, 
or menacing any member of that houſe, in his 
coming to, or going from the houſe, or upon 
account of his behaviour in parliament, was an 
high infringement of the privilege of that houſe, 
a moſt outrageous and dangerous violation of the 
rights of parliament, and an high crime and miſ- 
demeanor. Secondly, that the aſſembling and 
coming of any number of perſons in a riotous, 
tumulruous, and diſordely manner to that houſe, 
in order either to hinder or promote the paſſing 
of any bill, or other matter depending before 
the houſe, was an high infringement of the privi- 
lege of that houſe, deſtructive of the freedom 
and conſtitution of parliament, and an high crime 
and miſdemeanor. Thirdly that the inciting and 


encouraging any number of perſons to come in a 


riotous, tumultuous, and diſorderly manner to 
that houſe, in order either to hinder, or promote 
the paſling of any bill, or other matter depend- 
ing before the houſe, was an high infringement 
of the privilege of that houſe, deſtructive of the 
freedom and conſtitution of parliament, and an 
high crime and miſdemeanor. 

It was then ordered, firſt, that the members of 
that houſe, who ſerved for the city of London, 
ſhould ſignify the ſaid reſolutions and declarations 
to the Lord-mayor of London, ſecond, that 
thoſe who ſerved for the county of Middleſex 
ſhould ſignify the fame to the ſheriff of Middle- 
ſex; and thirdly thoſe who ſerved for the city of 
Weſtminſter ſhould ſignify the ſame to the high 
bailiff thereof. 


On the eleventh of March 1734 the princeſs 


royal was given in marriage to the prince of 


Orange; on which occaſion the citizens of Lon- 
don, to teſtify their approbation of his majeſty's 
wiſe choice in beſtowing his eldeſt daughter on a 
prince of the houſe of their great deliverer king 


William III. preſented the following loyal and 
grateful addreſs : | 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


«© We the Lord-mayor, aldermen and com- 
mons of the city of London, in common- 
council aſſembled, moſt humbly beg leave to 
<* congratulate your majeſty on the happy con- 
cluſion of the marriage of the princeſs royal 
with his moſt ſerene highneſs the prince of 

* Orange. 
Our minds preſage the greateſt glory, the 
« brighteſt triumphs, and the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
4 ed proſperity, to theſe nations, both in the 
% preſent and future age, from another alliance 
« with that truly illuſtrious houſe, the houſe 
Jof Naſlau ; from whence ſo many heroes have 
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% ſprung, the ſcourgers of tyrants and the aſſer- 
„tors of liberty. C“ | | 

« Among theſe we muſt for ever remember 
« that glorious prince, king William III. who 
« delivered cheſs kingdoms from the imminent 
« dangers of popery and arbitrary power; and, 
« during the courſe of his important reign, eſta- 
« hliſhed the conſtitution, and ſecured our liber- 
« ties in ſuch a manner, that he ſcems ro have 
« left nothing more to be done than what, we 
« hope, was reſerved to complete the glories of 
« your majeſty's reign; a reign in which we July 
60 promiſe ourſelves that nothing will be omitted, 
« which may appear neceſſary for the confirming 
« our ancient conſtitution, for caſing the people 
« from thoſe heavy burthens which the defence 
« of their libertics induced them to impoſe on 
« themſelves, for encouraging the trade, and 
« advancing the maritime power of this king- 
« dom, for making us happy at home, and re- 
1c ſpeed abroad. And, as we have a grateful 
« ſenſe of the many bleſſings we enjoy under 
« your majeſty's auſpicious reign, we beg leave 
« to aſſure your majeſty of our hearty endeavours, 
« in our ſphere, to promote an affectionate zeal 
« for your majeſty's perſon and government, that 
« your reign may be eaſy and happy.” 


To which his majeſty was pleaſed to return the 
following moſt gracious anſwer : 


« My Lord-mayor and Gentlemen, 

« ] return you my thanks for this dutiful and 
& loyal addreſs; and am very glad that the mar- 
& riage of my daughter with the prince of 
« Orange gives ſuch general ſatisfaction. 

It is a great pleaſure to me to ſee this metro- 
e polis remember, with ſo much gratitude, the 
& deliverance of theſe kingdoms from popery and 
« ſlavery by my great predeceſſor king William. 
« A juſt ſenſe of the imminent dangers that 
this nation then efcaped, and of the ineſtimable 
bleſſings that we now enjoy, will beſt ſecure 
to my people the continuance and preſervation 
of our prelent happineſs, which it has been, 
and always ſhall be, my care to ſupport and 
“maintain to the utmoſt of my power.” 

About this time, a great conteſt aroſe between 
che citizens and the miniſtry, reſpecting the elec- 
tion of a chamberlain. The candidates were, Mr. 
John Boſworth, a tobacconiſt, of Newgate- ſtreet; 
Mr. William Selwin, a ſilkman, in Pater-noſter- 
row; and Mr. John Thomas, a fiſhmonger, near 
the Monument; the latter of whom making no 
ſhew of hands in the common- hall, declined. 
And Mr. Boſworth being declared to have the 
majority of hands, a poll was demanded by the 
friends of Mr. Selwin. This was conducted with 
the greateſt dexterity and influence; and notwith- 
2 candidates were equally well re- 
ſpected by their fellow-citizens, and ſuppoſed to 
be equally well qualified for the diſcharge of that 
important truſt, yet the conteſt, for ſeven days, 
was the warmeſt ever known; the citizens being 

determined to preſerve their own principles of 
freedom in elections againſt any miniſterial o 
fition whatever. On the cloſe of the poll, how- 
ever, the numbers appeared ſo equal that a ſcru- 
25 5 | 
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tiny was demanded; and when the declaration 
was made on the fourth of May, the numbers 
appear as follows: 

For Mr. Boſworth 


3212 
Mr. Selwin 


3208 


In conſequence of which the former was de- 
clared duly elect, and chamberlain of the city of 
London. | 

The miniſtry, however, ſo highly reſented this 
ſtrenuous oppoſition of the citizens to a candi- 
date of their choice, that they conferred the of- 
fice of receiver-general of the land · tax, which 
had generally been annexed to the chamberlain- 
ſhip, on their fiſappointed friend Mr. Selwin, 
who had obtained the ill - will of the independent 
voters of the city of London, by having unad- 
viſedly ſollicited the government, or miniſterial 
inteteſt, to oblige all/their dependents to vote for 


im. 

On the firſt of January 1534-5, a beautiful 
marble ſtatue of king William III. was placed in 
the great hall of the bank. On the pedeſtal is a 


latin inſcription, the tranſlation of which runs 
thus: | 


For reſtoring efficacy to the laws, 
Authority to the courts of juſtice, 
Dignity to the parliament, 
To all his ſubjects their religion and liberties, 
And — oe to poſterity 
y the ; 
Succeſſion of the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover 
to the Britiſh throne: _.. 
To the beſt of princes, William III, 
Founder of the bank, 
This corporation, from a ſenſe of gratitude, 
Has erected this ſtatue, 
And dedicated it to his memory, 
In the year of our Lord M. DCC. XXXIV. 
And the firſt year of this building. 


On the eighth of January this year, about ele- 
ven o'clock in the morning, a moſt violent ſtorm 
of wind arofe, little inferior to that in November 
1703. It blew down a great number of houſes 
and barns, ſtripped the churches, and tore up 
trees by the roots without number: but the great- 


eſt damage was done to the ſhipping, nothing but 


wrecks being feen on every coaſt, Such heavy 
rains fell before arid during the ſtorm, that the 
rivers roſe ſo high as to overflow the banks, by 
which a great number of cattle were drowned ; 
and the inhabitants had no other refource to ſave 
themſelves from the like fate, bat by taking re- 
fuge on the tops of their houſes. The 8 
done to the park of Carſhalton, in Surry, only 
amounted to two thouſand pounds. 

On the twenty- fifth of November following; 
the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and common-coun- 
ci], for the better regulation of the bakers, enact- 
ed, that, excluſive of the fine, the names and 
places of abode of all bakers, detected and con- 
victed of making bread under weight, ſhall be 
publiſhed, and that the aſſize of bread (inſtead 
of quartern loaves, wherein the poor were often- 
times defrauded of half a farthing) be penny; 
two- penny, and three- penny loaves; and to be 
1 / r 


marked accordingly: the weight of which to be 
as follows: 13 | 


The penny loaf (fine) 8 ounces 7 drams. 

Wheaten 12 ounces 10 drams. 

| Houſhold 16 ounces 4 drams. 
And all other in proportion, 


In the year 1735, the inhabitants of the pre- 
cin& of Black Friars claiming a privilege of ex- 
emption from the juriſdiftion of the city of Lon- 
don, in right of the ancient monaſtery being diſ- 
ſolved there by king Henry VIII. occaſioned the 
Lord-mayor and aldermen to aſcertain their right 
thereto, which they did by a trial in the court of 
King's-bench, on the tenth of July; wherein 
John Boſworth, Eſq; chamberlain of London, was 
plaintiff, and Daniel Watſon, ſhalloon and drug- 
get-ſeller, defendant. The action was brought | 
againſt the latter for opening ſhop in Black-friars, 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and retailing his goods there without being a free- 
man of the city. The counſel for the plaintiff 
alledged, that Black-friars actually belonged to 
the city of London when it was a monaſtery, and 
before trades were ever occupied there ; to prove | 
which they produced ſeveral ancient records, viz. 
a charter of king Edward I. and a record, 2 Rich- 
ard II. calling it the Friary of London; and | 
another 21 Hen. VIII. mentioning a parliament | 
held at the Friars-preachers of the city of Lon- 
don, Nov. 3, 1530, and other records of this 
kind : they likewiſe cited a parallel caſe to this, 
15 Car. I. when an action was brought againſt 
one Philpot, a ſhoemaker of Black-friars, for | 
opening a top, and vending ſhoes there, without 
being tree of the city : and after a fair trial by | 
an equal and indifferent jury of the county of | 
Hertford, a verdict was given for the plaintiff, 
with five ſhillings damage. In conſequence of 
this deciſion, Black-friars became a precinct of 
the ward of Farringdon within, and ſends two | 
members to repreſent it in the common- council 
of this city. | 
The following year, Frederick, prince of Wales, 
father to his preſent majeſty king George III. was 
married to the princeſs Saxa- Gotha; on which 
occaſion the Lord- mayor and aldermen preſented | 
the moſt dutiful and loyal addreſſes to the king, 
queen, and their royal highneſſes, in which they 
expreſſed the greateſt zeal and concern for the 
proſperity and ſupport of his majeſty's family and 
overnment, and their joyful ſentiments on the 
n= en. of the ſaid nuptials. 
The city of London being at this time greatly 
peſtered with ſtreet · robbers and houſe-breakers, 
oving to the inſufficiency of lights in the night, 
the Lord-mayor and common-council, to prevent 
the like enormous crimes for the future, and to 
enable them to light the ſtreets in a more effeRual | 
manner, applied to parliament; who enacted, - 
That the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and common 
alty of London, be empowered to erect a ſuffi- | 
cient number of ſuch ſort of glaſs lamps as they 
ſhall judge proper, to be put in ſuch places of | 
| 


— 


the city and liberty as they ſhall think fit, to be 
bated and kept burning, from the ſetting to the 
riling of the ſun throughout the year: and in or- 
der to defray the expences of maintaining and re- 


— 
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pairing the ſame, the following rates and aſſeſf. 


ments are to be laid yearly on the inhabitants of 
| the ſeveral wards: every houſe under 10l. 


| annum, charged to the poor, to pay 7s. From 


101. to 20l. per annum, 12s. From 20l. to zol. 


| per annum, 14s. From 3ol. to 4ol. per annum, 
| 16s. From gol. and upwards, 20s. per annum 


at moſt, It was likewiſe further enacted, that 
all pariſh churches, cemeteries, chapels, meet- 
ing-houſes, ſchools, markets, warehouſes, and 
other public edifices, (except hoſpitals) together 
with pieces of void ground and ſpacious places, 
ſhould be ſeverally taxed and aſſeſſed in due pro- 
portion by the alderman, deputy, and common- 
council men of the reſpective wards : the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul's to pay for the fence 
round the cathedral, if not lighted at their own 
expence ; all public ſtructures by the church 
and chapel wardens, and chief officers, maſters, 
wardens or governors belonging thereto ; and 
Moorfields, and other void and * places 
by the chamberlain of London. All perſons who 
think themſelves aggrieved by the aſſeſſment have 


| a right to appeal to the court of Lord-mayor and 


aldermen for redreſs, whoſe deciſion ſhall be con- 


| clufive. The rates to be collected half-yearly, 
| without any expence, and to be paid in ſuch man- 


ner into the chamber of London, .that no collec- 
tor ſhall at any time have in his poſſeſſion, for 
the ſpace of ten days, the ſum of fifty pounds, 
and all embezzlements to be made good by a re- 
aſſeſſment of the ward in which it ſhalt happen, 
14 act, and many others ſince paſſed for 
the better lighting ſtreets, pariſhes and roads, it 
is computed that the whole number of public and 
private lamps now, within the bills of mortality, 
cannot amount to leſs than fifteen thouſand. 
The uſe of ſpirituous liquors was at this time 


| become ſo general among the inferior ſort of peo- 


ple, and ſo deſtructive to the morals of the po- 
pulace, that the parhament, in order to prevent 
its evil conſequences, enacted, That after the 
twenty-ninth of September, 1736, no perſon 
whatſoever ſhould ſell any ſort of ſpirituous li- 


quors in a leſs quantity than two gallons, without 


taking a licence for ſuch purpoſe z for which 
every retailer was not only annually to pay the 
ſum of fifty pounds, but likewiſe twenty fhillings 
duty far every - gallon fold after that manner. 
And every perſon who ſhall ſell ſuch liquors with- 
out qualifying himſelf as aforeſaid, is to forfeit 
for every ſuch offence, the ſum. of .one hundred 
pounds. And, to prevent all perſons from hawk- 
ing and vending of ſpirituous liquors, both by 
land and water, every offender to forfeit the ſum 
of ten pounds. And in caſe the party offending 
is incapable of paying the penalty, he, ſhe, or 
they are to be committed to hard labour in the 
houſe of correction, for the ſpace of two months. 

On the ſeventeenth of December, the court of 
Lord-mayor and aldermen preſented the freedom 
of the city of London to his royal highneſs the 
prince of Wales, who was graciouſly pleaſed to 
wait the ſame from the hands of the chamber- 
aln. 8 

On the ſecond of March, a petition of the maſ- 
ter and wardens of the company of Bakers, in 
the city of London, on behalf of themſelves, 

| | * 
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advanced in proportion: and that, although 
the expences, attending the trade and buſineſs 


* had had no allowance in reſpe& to ſuch increaſe | 
© of expences : and that by theſe means much 
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and the reſt of the bakers within the bills of mor. 
tality, was prefented to the houſe, and read, ſet- 
ting forth, © That the meal-weighers, who were 
10 


officers appointed to bring in the prices of 
wheat to the magiſtrates, in order to affix the 
aſſize of bread within the city of London, made 
cheir cockets or returns of the prices of three 
different kinds of wheat, as ſold at. the market 
of Bear-key only; from which three prices of 
wheat the aſſize of the three ſorts of bread, 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of white, wheaten, 
and houſhold, was always aſcertained : and that 
the beſt kind of wheat at Bear-key was gene- 
rally ſold in parcels with wheat of inferior qua- 
lity at one common price z fo that the meal- 
weighers were not able to diftinguiſh the true 
and real price of the beſt wheat : and that the 
firſt ſort of bread in the aſſie · table, diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of white bread, being that kind 
of bread commonly called French rolls, was 
of late years greatly improved; and in making 
ſuch white bread the petitioners uſed only the 
fineſt part of the flour, produced from the 
choiceſt kind of wheat, collected not from 
Bear-key only, but from all the adjacent mar- 
kets; and even ſuch ſelected wheat afforded 
but a very ſmall quantity of that ſort of flour, 
which was alſo uſed in making the fineſt kind 
of paſte: and that although the fineſt ſort of 
wheat, mentioned in the cockets of the meal- 
weighers, was not of a quality fine enough to 
make the firft ſort of bread, called white bread, 
yet the aſſize of ſuch white bread was fixed 
from the price of the firſt fort of wheat in- 
ſerted in thoſe cockets ; and that the fecond 
ſort of bread in the aflize-table, -diftinguiſhed 
by the name of wheateh bread, which was the 


beſt kind of large bread wherewith the fami- | 


ing the laws then in being for regulating the 
price and aſſize of bread, or to give ſuch other, 
relief to the petitioners, in the premiſes, as to 
<« the houſe ſhould ſeem meet.“ 
This petition was referred to the conſideration 
of a committee, who, making a favourable report, 
a bill was ordered to be brought in for giving # 
proper relief to the petitioners, which was accord- 
ingly ſoon after done, and pafſed both houſes. ' 
About this time the citizens af London, not 
having ſufficient authority for the eſtabliſhing, or- 
dering or well- governing of the city watch, ap- 


plied to parliament to enable them to regulate 


the ſame. For which purpoſe they enacted, that 
the common · council of London ſhall; from year 
to year, be impowered to appoint ſuch a number 
of beadles and watchmen for the ſeveral wards of 
the city, and liberties thereof, as they ſhall judge 
neceſſary ; to order the arming of them, to ap- 
point the time they are to watch, to aſcertain their 
wages, and to appoint the number of conſtables 
that ſhall attend in each of the faid wards : the 
inhabitants to be aſſeſſed by the aldermen and 
common-council in each ward; and that the ſaid 
rate be paid quarterly. That any perſon negle&s 
ing or refuſing to pay the fame when demanded, 
ſhall be diſqualified from voting at elections 


within the city of London: and that houſes let 


into tenements, and occupied by three or more 
tenants, ſhall-be aſſeſſed on the owners of ſuch 
houſes, but paid by ſome one or more of the 
tenants. That the mayor, commonalty and citi- 
zens, may impoſe any reaſonable tax upon tenants 
and occupiers, and upon. owners of houſes, &c. 
where there is no preſent occupier ; to be levied 
by diſtreſs; and to order ſuch places before 
houſes, ſhops, &c. untenanted to be well and 
ſufficiently paved and amended as often as need 


* not of a ſufficient goodneſs to make ſuch 


« wheaten bread was aſcertained according to the 


* ought to be ſettled according to the affize of 


lies within the city of London and bills of 
8 were daily ſerved, was made entirely 
of the firft fort of wheat' mentioned in the 
cockets of the meal-weighers ; and the ſecond | 
ſort of wheat contained in thoſe coekets was 


ſhall be, to be paid for by the owner, under pain 
In the year 1738, on the feventh of January, 
a young lad, thirteen years of age, ſervant to 
Mr. Snowden, a brewer, at Fleet - ditch, going 


wheaten bread; nevertheleſs the affize of that || the malt was grinding, when one of the flyers 


5 1] ripped his body entirely open, and killed him on 
pr of that ſecond ſort of wheat, as returned || the ſpot. 19238] . N 
y the meal - weighers: and that the petitioners 
apprehended, that the aſſize of wheaten bread ||| printing-houſe in Black- friars was burnt down by 
an accidental fire which: began in the kitchen of 
the firſt ſort of wheat mentioned in the cock- 
ets of the meal-weighers, being the very grain 
of which the wheaten bread was made; and 


that the aſſize of the white bread ought to be 


nicated themſelves with ſuch rapidity, that the 
family in the dwelling houſe eſcaped with the ut- 
moſt-dificulty. The deſtruction made by this fire, 
in printing materials and ſtock in trade was 
| ; computed at leaſt to twenty-thouland pounds. 
of the petitioners were very greatly increaſed || And Al | — 1189 0 


fince the making of the table of aflize, yet they ||}. On the twenty-fifth a fire broke out in Duke's- 
place, which conſumed upwatds of twenty hauſes 
N the meeting · houſe at the corner 
mreet. ky | 09.5 5 -\ 28 | 
The merchants of London finding themſelves 
ſtill” greatly 22 by the Spaniſh depreda- 
tions on our American trade and navigation, 
|| preſented a petition to the houſe of commons on 
b. be houſe to give leave, that a bill the third 
brought in for explaining and amend- | 


the greateſt number of the petitioners were re- 
duced to very low circumſtances; and the moſt 
conſiderable among them, notwithſtanding all 
their pains, application, and frugality, found 
their ſubſtance daily diminiſhing: and therefore 
prayin | 
might 


— 


c 


2 


up a ladder, fell backwards under a mill Where 


On the fourteenth of the b the king's 


Mr. Baſket, the patentee. The flames commu- 


of Bury- 


March; in which they ſet forth the 
|} ſeveral applications that had been made to par- 


— — 
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againſt the Spaniſh depredations 3 and 


moſt: gracious endeavours; they had not only con- 
tinued the ſame ever ſince the treaty of Seville, 
but had laſt year carried them to a greater height, 
than ever; and therefore praying relief, and to 
be heard by themſelves and counſel. 
This petition was preſented by Mr. Alderman 
Perry, who opened it with an elaborate ſpeech 
that did him the higheſt honour. After which he 
moved for-'leave. to bring it up ; which being 
granted, and the petition read, he then moved that 
it might be referred to the conſidetation of a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe; which being likewiſe 
agreed to, he moved for an inſtruction to the ſaid 
committee; that they do admit the ſaid petitioners 
to be heard, if they think fit, by themſelves and 
counſel, before the ſaid committee 
Mr. Speaker oppoſed this laſt motion by ob- 
ſerving, that it never was the method of that houſe 
to admit parties to be heard by themſelves and 
counſel, but only by themſelves or © counſel; 
In reply to this, Sir John Barnard ſaid, that as this 
petition was founded on facts, he ſhould be ſorry 
to ſee the deſign of it defeated by a ſcrupulous 
adherence to any 2 of form whatever ; and 
that he humbly thought it would be a hardſhi 

on the petitionets to deny them a requeſt of 
little importance as the preſent, meerly becauſe 
it interfered with a matter of form. 
The ſpeaker, however, inſiſting, before he put 
the queſtion, to take the ſenſe of the houſe with 
regard to the terms in which he was to put it up- 
on the pteſent motion, Mr. alderman - Wilmot 
roſe, and ſpoke as follows: { Ot 21 912.17 +15 dw 


4. 


*. 


4 morning, and which I have now in my hand? 1 
+5. this letter, Sir, gives an account that ſeventy of 


our brave ſailors are now in chains in Spain. 


£ Our country mer in chains | and ſlaves to Spa- | 
„ niards 1:Is not this enough, Sir, to fire the 


L coldeſt + Is not this enough, Sir, to rouſe all 
the vengeance of à national reſentment? and 
4. pair 9908 Bos 8 about words 
44 orms, while ufferings of our country- 
men call out loadly fer db * Bb 
on 
chants, agreable to appointment, attended to 
make good their Allegations ; which they accom- 
pliſhed after the examination of witneſſes for ſe- 
veral days. This being done, 
got up, and ſpoke — 
merchants, 
And after ſtrong 
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Ham | * this houſe, in order to receive the petitions, an} 
complethinn, that, notwithſtanding his majeſty's | a Abe, but 
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* hear the complaints of injured 


e are not to receive hear only, we are 


* 
8 
4 


«likewiſe in duty bound to provide a remedy ſot 


* takethe moſt effectual meaſures fox that purpoſe. 
We have twice already come to general reſo- 
« Jutions upon this ſubject : we have twice already 
found that ſuch general reſolutions have pro- 
duced no effect ; therefore it would be unpar. 
« donable in us to proceed no further upon the 
* preſent occaſion. Perhaps ſome gentlemen may 
* think, we ought now to go much farther than 
“I have * the 14 to Fapoke 3 bur I can- 
not think any gentleman will oppoſe our goin, 

« thus far; for the leaſt we 1 is Aja 
« thoſe national rights, which ſeem of late to 
* have been —— becauſe, after ſuch a ſo- 
* lemn and public declaration. of our rights, 1 
hope no miniſter will hereafter dare to give up 
any of them by treaty, or to allow them to be 
* any longer incroached on and violated, under 
* the pretence of a negociatian.” .. 


Sir Robert Walpole, deſirous at all events of 
preventing a rupture with Spaln, roſe up, and 
ſpoke many things by way, of alleyiation.; in 
which after ſetting forth the hazards of Tuch 2 
2 Iraly and 


war to the merchants trading to Spain, 
Turkey, he concluded as follows: 


Having thus, Sir, laid my thoughts before 
% you, upon the matter now under gur conli- 
<« deration, and having given you my. reaſons for 
not approving of all rhe propoſitions, the ho- 


C " 


I ©< nourable- gentleman has told us he is. about to 
| leave to offer an amend- 


all now 


jects 


Tbough chis had not its wiſbeg - for effect, yet || 
Turſday the ſixteenth of March, the mer- 
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y © ei! net abliſes; fot the future, have 

und ineffectual ; and the feveral 

6 * or etdulas granted by the king of 

Spain, for reſtitution und reparation” of great 

00 lakes ſuſtained; by then Land unwarrant- 
ahl and made By che Spi- 

2 ave been by che Spaniſh 

« governors, or totally. pon and w HS, And 

« that theſe violences and depredations have been 
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Its extent from wharf to wharf is 1223 feet, 
which is above goo feet wider than the ſame ri- 
ver at London-bridge. | * 

The free water-way under the arches of this 
bridge is 870 feet, which is more than four times 
as much as the free water-way left between the 
ſterlings of London-bridge; which, together with 
the gentleneſs of the ſtream, are the chief reaſons 
why no ſenſible fall of water can ever ſtop, or in 
the leaſt endanger the ſmalleſt boats, in their paſ- 
ſage through the arches, | 

It conſiſts of 14 piers, 13 large, and two ſmall 
arches, all ſemi-circular, and two abutments. 

The length of every pier is about 70 feet, from 
point to point; andeach end is terminated with a 
ſaliant right angle againſt either ſtream. | 

The two middle piers are each 17 feet wide at 
the ſpringing of the arches, and contain 3000 cubic 
Feet, or near 200 tons of ſolid ſtone; and the 
ethers decreaſe in breadth equally on each fide, by 
one foot; ſo that the two next to the largeſt are 
each ſixteen feet wide; and ſo on to the two leaſt 
of each ſide which are twelve feet wide at the 
ſpringing of the arches. wth | 
Each of theſe piers are four feet wider at their 
foundation chan at top, and each of them is laid 
on a ſtrong bed of timber, of the ſame ſhape as 
the pier, about 80 feet long, 28 feet wide, and 
two feet thick. - | 
The value of 40,000 pounds is computed to 
be always under water, in ſtone, and other ma- 
terials. And here it may not be improper to ob- 
ſerve, that the caiſſon, on which the firſt pier was 
ſunk, contained 150 loads of timber: for it is a 
precaution uſed in moſt heavy buildings, to lay 
their foundations on planks, or beds of timber, 
which (if ſound when laid, and always kept wet) 
will not only remain ſound, but grow harder by 
time. - : 
The depths or heights of every pier are different, 
but none of them have their foundations laid at a 
leſs depth than five feet under the bed of the river, 
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and none at a greater depth than fourteen feer. | 


This difference is occaſioned 
y the nature and poſition of the ground ; for 
though the foundations of all the piers and abut- 
ments are laid in a hard bed of gravel (which by 
boring was found to grow harder, the deeper it 
was bored into) yet this bed of gravel lies much 
lower, and is more difficult to come at on the 
Surry ſide than on the Weſtminſter ſide. 
All the piers are built the ſame on the infide as 
on the outſide, of ſolid Portland block ſtones, 
none leſs than one ton, or twenty hundred weight, 
unleſs here and there a ſmall one, called a cloſer, 
placed between four other large ſtones ; but moſt 


under the ſaid bed. 


of them are two or three tons weight, and ſeveral 


of four or five tons. All the ſtones are ſet in (and 
their joints fitted) with a cement called dutch tar- 
ris, and they are beſides faſtened with iron cramps, 
run in with lead, and ſo placed, that none of 
thoſe cramps can be ſeen, or ever affected by the 
water. | 

All the arches of Weſtminfter-bridge are ſemi- 
circular, that form being one of the ſtrongeſt and 
the beſt adapted for diſpatch in building. . 

They all ſpring from about two feet above low- 
water mark, and from no higher; which renders 


3 ' —ü— — 


are lar 


the bridge much ſtronger than if the arches ſprang 
from taller piers, beſides the ſaving a great quan. 
tity of materials and workmanſhip, 


The middle arch is ſeventy-ſix feet wide, and 


the others decreaſe in width equally on each fide 


by four feet; ſo that the two next to the middle 
arch are ſeventy- two feet wide, and ſo on, to the 
leaſt of the two arches, which are each g ſeet 
wide. As to the two ſmall ones, cloſe in ſhore to 


the abutments, they are each about 25 feet wide. 


The ſoffiet of every arch is turned and buik 
3 through, the ſame as the fronts, with large 
ortland blocks, over which is built, bounded in 
by the Portland, another arch of Purbeck ſtone, 
four or five times thicker on the reins than over 
the key ; 10 calculated and built, that by the help 
of this ſecondary arch, together with the incum- 
bent load of materials, all the parts of every arch 
are in equilibrio; ſo that each arch can ſtand 
ſingle, without affecting or being affected, by any 
of the other arches. | 
Moreover, between every two arches a drain is 
managed to carry off the water and filth, which 
in time, might penetrate, and accumulate in thoſe 
places, to the great detriment of the arches, Some 
bridges have been ruined for want of this precau- 
tion, which ſhould be obſerved in all conſiderable 
ſtone or brick bridges; and yet it has been gene- 


rally if not always omitted. 


Juſt above and below each abutment there 
and commodious flights of Moor ſtone 
ſteps, for the ſhipping and landing of goods and 
paſſengers, | | 

All the piers are laid at a conſiderable depth un- 
der the bed of the river, in a hard bed of gravel, 
which never requires piling z it being, after rock, 
the beſt fort of foundation; whereas, the uſual 


| method of building ſtone or brick bridges over 


large tide-rivers, is to build them upon ſtilts; that 
1s, driving piles in the bed of the river, ſhowing 
their heads at low-water mark, and often above; 
then laying ſome planks, to erect the piers thereon, 
Such are the foundations of London and Ro- 
cheſter bridges, and of many others in Great- 
Britain as well as abroad,  __ | 
The materials of Weſtminſter-bridge, are the 
beſt four kinds of ſtone (for the ſeveral uſes to 
which they are employed) that are; and they are 


| all not only durable, but ſome of the heavieſt 


— 


in England, ſome kinds of marble only excepted. 
And the ſize and diſpoſition of thoſe materials 
are ſuch, that there is no falſe bearing, or ſo much 
as a falſe joint, in the whole bridge ; ſo that every 
part is fully and properly ſupported ; and what- 
ever ought to be made of one ſtone, is nat made 
of ſeveral ſmall ones, as is but too common in 
other buildings. 51 l fl 
Inſtead of chalk, ſmall, ſtones or rubbiſh, with 
which the inſides of moſt buildings are filled, the 
piers are entirely built with ſolid blocks of Port- 


land, and ſecured as we have explained before; 


and in building the arches, ſeyeral precautions 


have been uſed, as have been ſcarcely ever before 


obſerved, ſuch as building them quite through 
with the ſame ſorts of large ſtones as in the fronts, 
thus deſtroying their lateral preſſures by 8 prop** 


diſpoſition of the materials, in, between, and over 
thoſe arches, OE | 8e 


Nothing 
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Nothing is more common in the conſtruction of 


bridges, than for ſome of the piers to ſink, or at 
leaſt ſo far give way, as to occaſion the neceſſity | 
of rebuilding them, even before the fabric is paſſ- 
able: this has been the cafe of one of the piers | 
of Weſtminſter-bridge, which, by ſinking, da- 


maged the arch to which it belonged ſo much, 
that the commiſſioners thought fit to have it pul- 
led down; when, by laying 12,000 Tons of can- 
non and leaden weights on the lower part of the 

jer, the foundation was ſettled and ſet to rights, 
in ſuch a manner as to render it completely ſecure 
from all accidents of the like kind for the future. 
This misfortune happened in 1747, when this no- 
ble ſtructure was almoſt compleated, and pre- 


vented its being finiſhed till the tenth of Novem- 


ber 1750 ; when the laſt ſtone was laid by Thomas 
Lediard, eſq; in the preſence of ſeveral of the 


twelve at night, it was opened by a proceſſion of 
ſeveral gentlemen of that city, the chief artificers 


e 
ſented to the honſe by his grace the duke of Bed- 
ford, who introduced the ſame in words to the 
following effect: | 133 


„% My lords, . 1 
have in my hand a petition from a very 
great body of men, no Jeſs a body, my lords, 
than the citizens of London. The importance 
* of this juncture called upon them to aſſemble 
© and deliberate upon the moſt means of 
preventing the effes of the convention, which 
e they apprehend. to be ruinous, not only to 
e them, but the whole kingdom, from taking 


3 


place. Encouraged, my lords, by their for- 


% mer experience of your lordſhips great indul- 
gence, they reſolved to proceed in the moſt 
« qdutiful manner, by petitioning your lordſhips 


| © to take the reaſons they are ready to offer 
commiſſioners; and, on the ſeventeenth, about | 


of the work, and a crowd of ſpeCtators, preceded | 
by trumpets, kettle-drums, &c. and guns firing | 


during the ceremony. 
As to the time that has been employed in erect- 


ing this magnificent bridge, it is ſufficient to ob- | 


ſerve, that the ballaſt-men having dug the foun- 


dation of the firſt pier to the depth of five feet 


under the bed of the river, levelled it, and kept 
it level, by a proper incloſure of ſtrong piles, and 
the caiſſon being brought over to the place where 
it was to be ſunk, on the 29th of January, 1738-9, 
the firſt ſtone of the weſtern pier was laid by the 
Right Hon. the earl of Pembroke ; ſo that the 


erecting this noble ſtructure was compleated in 


eleven years and nine months; a very ſhort period, 
conſidering the vaſtneſs of the undertaking, the 
prodigious quantity of ſtone made uſe of, hewn 
out of the quarry, and brought by ſea; the in- 
terruptions of winter, the damage frequently done 
by the ice to the piling and ſcaffolding, and the 
unavoidable interruption occaſioned twice a day 
by the tide, which, for two years together; re- 
_ the time of labour to only five hours a 
ay. | (ogg? nos 

The charge of building this bridge, from the 
beginning to the finiſhing, and for procuring the 
ſeveral conveniencies requiſite thereto, amounted 
to the ſum of 289,566]. whereof 197,001. was 
_ by ny ſucceſſive lotteries, and the te- 
ainder, being 192, o00l. was granted by parlia- 
Pry big 8 19 mary or nerds ori 
A guard, conſiſting of twelve watchmen, is 
appointed for the ſecurity of the paſſage over this 
bridge; they are to be upon duty at the cloſe 
every day, till the opening of it' the next 
morning. n | 
In the year 1739, the citizens of London find- 
ing themſelves greatly injured by the miniſtry, 
who had, during the receſs of parliament, con- 
trived and ſigned a convention between the two 
courts of London and Madrid, thought it expe» 


dient to exert their accuſtomed ſpirit of li _ 


and to petition the houſe of lords againſt the ſaid 
convention, For which purpoſe a court of com- 
mon. council was immediately called, and a peti- 

uon drawn up which was approved 6f, and pre- 


4%. tenſions of a ti 


<*« againſt the convention into 
e beration.” 


The pu of the petition itſelf was as fol- 
lows * ** That the citizens of London ate too 
deeply intereſted in whatever affects the trade 
* of this nation, not to expreſs the utmoſt anxiety 
for the welfare of that only ſource of our riches; 
and it is with a concern the petitioners are una- 
<« ble to expreſs, that they perceive the trade to 
his majeſty's American colonies ſtill continues 
expoſed to the inſults of the Spaniards, who, 
under unwarrantable and injurious pretences, 
continue to ſtop, ſearch, and make prize of 
Britiſh veſſels navigating the American ſeas, . 
in manifeſt violation of the treaties ſubſiſting 
between the two crowns z and that the peti- 
tioners apprehend, that the trade from theſe 
his majeſty's kingdoms to his American colo- 
nies is of the utmoſt importanee, and almoſt 
the 2 profitable trade this nation now enjoys 
unrivalled by others; and that the petitioners 
were induced to hope, from his majeſty's 
known goodneſs and paternal care of his ſub- 
jects, ſupported by the vigorous reſolutions of 
both houſes of parliament, and the equipment 
of a werful fleet, that his majelty's 

trading ſubjects in the ſeas of America, as well 
as in all other parts of the ocean, would not 
only have received a full fatisfaction for alt 
their loſſes, occaſioned by the Spaniſh depreda- 
tions, bur alfo an undonbred ſecurity for their 
navigation and commerce in time to come; 
and that reafonable and adequate 'reparation 
would likewiſe have been obtained for the bar- 
barities and inhuman cruclty-excreifed by that 
nation on the Engliſh ſeatnen, who' have had 
the unhappineſs of falling into their mercileſs 
hands; and expreffing their great concern and 
e by the conventiomlateły eonelu 
ed between his majeſty and thè king of Spain, 
« that the Spaniards are fo fat from giving up 
their, as the petitioners apprehend, unj pros 
to viſit and fearch out ſhips 
jn the open ſeas of America, that this preten- 
« ſion of theirs is, amongſt others, referred to 
« the futate regulation and deciſion of pleni- 
i potentiaries appbinted on! each ſide, whereby 
< the petitioners apprehend it is in ſome degree 
+, CEKINGI l admittec 
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« admitted; and that the petitioners conceive 
they have too much cauſe to fear, if the right 
« pretended to by Spain, of ſearching Britiſh 
ſhips at ſea, be admitted in any manner or de- 


e gtee whatſoever, that the trade of his majeſty's 


<« ſubjects in or to America will become ſo pre- 
« carious, as to depend in a great meaſure upon 
ce the indulgence and juſtice of the Spaniards, of 
« both which«they have given, for ſome years 
<« paſt, ſuch ſpecimens, as the petitioners think 
« this nation can have no caule to be ſatisfied 
« yith; and expreſſing the apprehenſions of the 
e petitioners, that ſuch a precarious ſituation as 
e this muſt inevitably expoſe the trade in and to 
& the American ſeas to continual interruptions 
4 and alarms, as well as to frequent loſſes; and 
that, to theſe unhappy cauſes the petitioners 
<« apprehend the preſent low ſtate of the Britiſh 
4 colonies in America may, in a great meaſure, 
<« be attributed; and that, if the cruel treatment 
4 of the Engliſh ſailors, whoſe hard fate has 
te thrown them into the hands of the Spaniards, 
e ſhould be put up without any reparation, the 
c petitioners apprehend it may be the means of 
« deterring ſeamen from undertaking voyages to 
« the ſeas of America, without an advance of 
« wages, Which that trade, or any other, will 
& not be able to ſupport ; and that the peti- 
<« tioners therefore, having laid before parliament 
<« the high importance this trade is of to the 
« kingdom in general, and this city in particu- 
% lar, thought it their indiſpenſable duty to re- 
« preſent to parliament, the fatal conſequences 
<« of leaving the freedom of our navigation and 
* commerce any longer in ſuſpenſe and uncer- 
<« tainty; and therefore expreſſing their hope, 
that the parliament will take it .into mature 
« deliberation, and do therein as ſhall ſeem 
meet.“ i 


Various were the debates in the houſe of lords in 
conſequence of this petition; and notwithſtand- 
the merchants minutely proved all their allega- 
tions, and were ſtrongly ſupported by many noble 
lords, yet it was at laſt carried in favour of the 
convention by a majority of twenty-four voices. 
And the miniſtry procured an addreſs of thanks 
to his majeſty from the houſe of commons alſo, 
for procuring the ſaid convention. This, how- 
ever, prognoſticated Sir Robert 2 decay 
of power in that houſe; for, upon the diviſion, 
he had no more than two hundred and ſixty-two 
contents, againſt two hundred and thirty-five non- 
contents, with fixty-one abſentees; and among 
theſe two hundred and ſixty- two, were two hun- 
dred and thirty-four placemen, whoſe employ- 
ments amounted to the value of two hundred 
and twelve thouſand, nine hundred and fifty-ſix 
pounds, thirteen, ſhillings and four-pence. It 
was in conſequence of this that Sir Robert took 
the liberty of calling the citizens ſturdy Beggars; 
and in order to propagate a mean opinion 8 wb 
and to leſſen them in the eſteem of the members 
of both houſes, he procured printed liſts of the 
common-council, with the addition of their ſe- 


veral trades, or companies, to inſinuate that they 
were an inſignificant or contemptible body of 
tradeſmen and mechanics. _ 
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The citizens, however, took every meaſure to 
ſhew their abhorrence of the miniſter's colluſion 
with the court of Spain; and being thoroughly 
convineed that Sir George Champion, knt. who 
was the alderman next the chair, and member for 
Ayleſbury, had voted for the convention, they, 
on the twenty-ninth of September, the day of 
election, rejected him from the high office of 
Lord-mayor, and for ever looked on him with the 
greateſt contempt. | 

On the tenth of September, about ſeven o'clock 
in the evening, there fell a moſt violent ſtorm of 
thunder and lightening, accompanied with very 
heavy rain, which continued till near twelve at 
night, Though the thunder was not very vio- 
lent, yet the flaſhes of lightening were as quick, 
and at the ſame time as ſtrong as perhaps were 
ever known in this part of the world, This tem- 
peſtuous night, among many other things, was 
the deſtruction of a large aviary of ſparrows, 
which had for many years reſted themſelves in a 
grove of high trees adjoining to Mile-end turn- 
— Such numbers of them were killed by the 
ightening, that the next morning the ground was 
covered with their dead bodies. 

The ſtatue of king Edward VI. in braſs, left 
by Charles Ivy, eſq; late treaſurer, was, on the 
twenty - ſecond, fixed on a marble pedeſtal in the 
2 ſquare. of St. Thomas's hoſpital in South- 
wark. 

The day of election for Lord- mayor being ar- 
rived, the livery paid no regard to the ſeniority 
of Sir George Champion. They returned Sir 
John Salter and Sir Robert Godſchall: but a poll 
—_ demanded by the friends of Sir George, 
the ſame was continued for about a quarter of an 
hour; when, finding the livery were determined 
to oppoſe him, it was thrown up, and the num- 
bers, on inſpection, appeared as follows: 


Sir John Salter | 
Sir Robert Godſchall 90 
Sir George Champion 21 


In conſequence of which Sir John 
was declared, in the common-hall, 
for the year enſuing. 

The nation grew more and more clamorous 
againſt the miniſtry, and rggeated their addreſſes, 
ſo ſtrenuouſly to the houſe of commons for a vi- 
gorous war with Spain, that his majeſty reſolved 
to comply with their requeſt. Accordingly, on the 
twenty-ſecond of October the officers of arms, with 
the ſerjeants at arms and trumpeters, mounted 
their horſes in the ſtable-yard, St. James's, and 
proceeding thence to the palace-gate, garter prin- | 
cope king of arms read his majeſty's declaration 
of war, and Norroy king of arms proclaimed it 
aloud ; which being done, a proceſſion was made 
to Charing-croſs in the following manner: 


A party of horſe-guards or grenadiers to .clear 
the way, | n 7 5 
Beadles of Weſtminſter bare-headed, with ſtaves, 

two and two. | 5 
Conſtables of Weſtminſter in like manner. 


High conſtable of Weſtmiaſter wich. big Kat . 
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The officers of the high bailiff of Weſtminſter | 


on horſeback, with white wands. 

Clerk of the high bailiff of Weſtminſter. 

High bailiff himſelf, with the deputy ſteward on 
his right hand. 

Knight marſhal's men, 

Knight marſhal. . . 

Drums. 8 

Drum major. 

4 — in his collar, bearing his mace. 

Purſuivants, bluemantle, rougedragon, . portcul- 


lis. 
Richmond herald. 
Windſor herald. | 
York herald between two ſerjeants at arms. 
Somerſet herald between two ditto. - - 
Norroy king of arms, between two ditto. . 
Garter king of arms, between two ditto. 
And the proceſſion was cloſed by , 
A party or troop of horſe-guards.. 


At Charing-croſs the declaration was read by 


Somerſet herald, They then proceeded to Tem- 
ple-bar, where the officers of the city of Weſtmin- 


Sir John Lequeſne, Knt. 
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CouuoxzRs. 
Mr. Deputy John Snart, Mr. Deputy James Danſie, 
Mr. William Tims, Mr. Deputy Tho. Sandford, 


Mr. John Everett, Mr. Deputy John Ayliffe, 


Mr. Deputy R. Farrington, Mr. Deputy Benj. Hodges, 
Mr. — Samuel Tatem, Mr. Deputy Thomas Naſh, 
Mr. Robert Evans, Mr. Charles Hartley. 


Being the committee appointed by order of the Lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and commons of this city, in common- 
council aſſembled, to ere this fabric for a manſion-houſe, 
for the uſe of the Lord-mayor of this city for the time being. 


George Heathcote, Eſq; 7 Aldermen , being lherifts, 
eorge Dance, Architect; > 


8 A 
Deſcription of the Manston-Hovse. 


HIS edifice is very ſubſtantially built of 
Portland ' ſtone, and has a portico of ſix 

lofty fluted columns of the Corinthian order in the 
front; the ſame order being continued in pilaſters 


| both under the pediment, and on each ſide. The 
Norroy king of arms, and proclaimed. aloud by | 


baſement ſtory is very maſſy and built in ruſtic. 


| In the centre of this ſtory is the door which leads 


ſter retired; and within the gate the Lord-mayor, | 


aldermen, deputy-recorder, and ſheriffs in ſcarlet 


attended ; and bluemantle purſuivant having | 


preſented to his lorſhip the earl marſhal's warrant, 
the city proceſſion followed the troops.. At the 


end of Chancery-lane Somerſet herald read the 


declaration, and York herald proclaimed it aloud. 
At the end of Wood-ſtreet York herald read the 
declaration, and Windſor herald proclaimed it 
aloud, 
Windſor herald read the declaration, and Rich- 
mond herald proclaimed it aloud, This ceremo- 
ny was performed at each reſpective place amidſt 
innumerable ſpectators, who teſtified their ap- 
probation by the moſt joyful acclamations. 

The chief corner-ſtone of the Manſion-houſe 
for the Lord-mayor of the city of London to re- 
ſide in, was laid on the twenty-fifth of this month, 
by the Right Hon. Micajah Perry, Eſq; Lord- 


mayor : on which was cut the following inſcrip- 
tion : | 


This chief corner- ſtone 


| 
| 
| 
Was laid the twenty-fifth day of October, in the year of 4 
| 
| 


| the prætorian wand, and leaning with her left on 
| the city arms. She is placed between 
1 Before the building of this noble edifice, it was | were propoſed, as the end of Pater-nofter-ro 


our Lord MDCCXXXIX. 
And in the thirteenth year of the reign of our - 
Sovereign Lord Go the Second, 
King o Great- Britain, France and Ireland, 
By the Rt. Hon. Micajan Perry, Eſq; 
Lord-mayor of the city of London. 


ALDERMEN, 


Sir Francis Child, Knt. John Barber, Eſq; 
Sir Edward M* Kut. Sir John Williams, Knt, . 
Sir John Barnard, Knt. Sir Robert Godſchall, Knt. 


— 


cuſtomary for the chief magiſtrate of the city to hold his 
mayoralty at one or other of the halls belongi g to the 


— 


And laſtly, at the Royal Exchange, 


— 


twelve principal companies. This, however, being attended | 


with great inconveniencies, it was tho 


honour of the city, and the more regular diſcharge of that 


high office, to erect a houſe, as the Manſion for the Lord- 
mayor for the time being. This 
Lord-mayor, 


2.6 


ugbt — for the 


| that it became neceſſary to erect the buildi 
being determined by the | * the buildin 


aldermen and common. council, ſeveral places was the firſt Lord-mayor who reſided in it. 


to the kitchens, cellars, and other offices; and on 
each ſide riſes a flight of ſteps of very conſider- 
able extent, leading up to the portico, in the 
middle of which is the door that leads to the 
apartments and offices where buſineſs is tranſ- 
acted. The ſtone baluſtrade of the ſtairs is con- 
tinued along the front of the portico, and the 
columns, which are wrought in the proportions 
of Falladio, ſupport a large angular pediment, 
adorned with a very noble piece in bas relief, re- 
preſenting the dignity and opulence of the city 
of London. Beneath this portico are two ſeries 
of windows, which extend along the whole front, 
and above theſe is an attic ſtory with ſquare win- 


| dows crowned with a baluſtrade. The building is 


an oblong, and its depth is the Jong ſide; it has 
an area in the middle, and the fartheſt end is an 
Egyptian-hall, which is the length of the front, 
very high and deſigned for public entertainments. 
Near the ends at each ſide is a window of extra- 
ordinary height, placed between coupled Corin- 
thian pilaſters, and extending to the top of the 
attic ſtory. Nn Wha 

The inſide apartments and offices are moſt ele- 
gantly furniſhed ; and the bas relief over the 
grand pediment is finely. deſigned, and as beauti- 
fully executed by Mr. Taylor. The principal 
hgure on which repreſents the genius of the cit 
of London in the dreſs of the goddeſs Cybele, 
cloathed with the imperial robe, alluding to her 


* 


being the capital of this kingdom, with a crown 


of turrets on her head; in her right hand holdi 


two pillars 


A * 


— Mn Md 4.4 


ry —ͤ— 
* 


w, fronti 
Cheapſide, Moorfields, and Stocks market, and the Ras 
was choſen from its being ſituated near in the centre of the 
city, and in the heart of buſineſs. Stooks-market was there. 
fore removed to Fleet-diteh, and the earth du 


up for layi 
the foundation, when the ground was found ſo full of ee 
| ; g on piles. This 
great work was finiſhed in 1753, and- Sir Criſp Gaſcoigne 


H h h h as 
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or columns, to expreſs the ſtability of her condi- 


tion; and, on her right hand, ſtands a naked 
boy, with the faſces and axe in one hand, and 
the ſword, with the cap of liberty upon it, in 
the other; to ſhew, that authority and juſtice are 
the true ſupports of liberty; and that while the 


former were exerted with vigour, the latter will 


continue in a ſtate of youth. At her feet lies 
faction, as it were in agony, with ſnakes twining 
round his head; intimating, that the exact go- 
vernment of this city, not only preſerves herſelf, 
but retorts juſt puniſhment on ſuch as envy her 
happy condition. In the group farther to the 
right, the chief figure repreſents an ancient River- 
god, his head crowned with flags and ruſhes, his 
beard long, a rudder in his right hand, and his 
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left arm leaning on an urn, which pours forth a 


copious ſtream ; the ſwan at his feet ſhews this to 
be the Thames; the ſhip behind, and the anchor 
and cable below him, very emphatically expreſs the 
mighty tribute of riches paid by the commerce of 
this river to the city, to which it belongs. On the 
left hand there appears the figure of a beautiful 
woman in an humble poſture, preſenting an orna- 
ment of pearls with one hand, and pouring out a 
mixed variety of riches from a cornucopia or horn 
of plenty, with the other; ſignifying, that abun- 
dance which flows from the union of domeſtic 
induſtry and foreign trade. Behind her is a ſtork, 
and two naked boys, playing with each other, 
and holding the neck of the ſtork; to ſignify that 
piety, brotherly love, and mutual affection, pro- 
duce and ſecure that vaſt ſtock of wealth, of va- 
rious kinds, which appears near them in bales, 
bags, and hogſheads ; ſo that every thing in this 
piece is not barely beautiful and ornamental, but, 
at the ſame time, inſtructively expreſſive of the 
happy condition of that great city, for the reſi- 
dence of whoſe chief magiſtrate this noble build- 
ing was erected. 

The whole expence of building the Manſion- 
houſe, (including the ſum of 39ool. paid for 
purchaſing houſes to be pulled down) amounted 
to 42638]. 18s. 8d. | 

In the reign of queen Anne ſeveral eminent 
merchants, flled with compaſſion for the many 
innocent children who were daily expoſed to mi- 
ſery and deſtruction, propoſed to erect an hoſpi- 
tal for the reception of ſuch infants, as either the 
misfortunes or inhumanity of their parents ſhould 
leave deſtitute of other ſupport; and to employ 
them in ſuch a manner as to render them fit for 
the moſt laborious offices, and the loweſt ſtations. 
With theſe laudable views, they propoſed a ſub- 
ſcription, and ſollicited a charter; but from the 
ill- grounded prejudices of ſome weak people, who 
ſuggeſted that ſuch an undertaking would encour- 
age perſons in vice, by making too eaſy a provi- 
ſion for their illegitimate children, all their ſolli- 
citations proved ineffectual. 

Although this was ſuſpended, yet it did not 
entirely defeat this laudable deſign : ſome of theſe 
worthy perſons left large benefactions for the uſe of 
ſuch an hoſpital as ſoon as it ſhould be erefed 
which coming to the ears of Mr. Thomas Coram, 
a commander of a ſhip in the merchants ſervice, 
he left the ſea to ſollicit a charter for the eſtabliſh- 


| ** blinded or maimed, and diſtorted in their 


(0 


_ 


ment of this charity, and with unwearied aſſiduity 
ſpent all the remainder of his life in promoting 
this noble deſign. | $5. 
Previous to his preſenting any petition: to the 
king, his firſt ſtep was to procure a recommenda. 
tion of his deſign from ſome perſons of quality 
and diſtinction. This he purſued with ſuch un- 
bounded diligence, that in a ſhort time he pro- 
cured the following memorial, ſigned by the la. 
dies whoſe names are underwritten : - 


* Whereas, among the many excellent deſigng 
and inſtitutions of charity which this nation, 
and eſpecially the city of London, has hitherto 
encouraged and eſtabliſhed, no expedient has 
yet been found out for preventing the frequent 
murders of poor miſerable infants at their birth, 
or for ſuppreſſing the inhuman cuſtom of ex- 
poſing new-born infants to periſh in the ſtreets, 
or the putting out ſuch unhappy foundlings ta 
wicked and barbarous nurſes, who, undertak- 
ing to bring them up for a ſmall and trifling 
ſum of money, do often ſuffer them to ſtarve 
for want of due ſuſtenance or care, or, if 
permitted to live, either turn them into the 
C ſtreets to beg or ſteal, or hire them out to looſe 
% perſons, by whom they are trained up in that 
„infamous way of living, and ſometimes are 


limbs, in order to move pity and compal- 
„ fion, and thereby become fitter inſtruments of 
% gain to thoſe vile, mercileſs wretches. 
For a beginning to redreſs ſo deplorable a 
grievance, and to prevent as well the effuſion 
of ſo much innocent blood, as the fatal conſe- 
quences of that idleneſs, beggary, or ſtealing, 
in which ſuch r foundlings are generally 
bred up, and to enable them, by an early and 
effectual care of their education, to become 
uſeful members of the commonwealth ; we, 
whoſe names are underwritten, being deeply 
touched with compaſſion for the ſufferings and 
lamentable condition of ſuch poor, abandoned, 
helpleſs infants, as well as the enormous a- 
buſes and miſchiefs to which they are expoſed ; 
and in order to ſupply the government plenti- 
fully with uſeful hands on many occaſions; 
and for the better producing good and faithful 
ſervants from amongſt the poor and miſerable 
caſt-off children or an now a peſt to 
the public, and a chargeable nuiſance within 
the bills of mortality; and for ſettling a yearly 
income for their maintenance and proper edu- 
cation, till they come to a fit age for ſervice; 
are deſirous to encourage, and willing to con- 
tribute towards erecting an hoſpital for infants 
whom their parents are not able to maintain, 
and having no right to any pariſh ; which we 
conceive will not only prevent. many horrid 
murders,. cruelties and other miſchiefs, and be 
greatly beneficial to the public, but will-alſo 
acceptable to God Almighty, as being the 
only remedy of fuch great evils, which have 
been ſo long neglected, though always com- 
« plained of; provided due and proper care be 
* taken for ſetting on foot ſo neceſſary an eſta- 


« bliſhment, and a royal charter be granted 4 
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« the king to ſach perſons as his majeſty ſhall 
1 —. of, who Kal be willing to become 
« benefactors for the erecting and endo wing ſuch 
« an hoſpital; and for the receiving the vo- 
« juntary contributions of charitable and well- 
diſpoſed perſons; and for ditecting and ma- 
naging the affairs thereof gratis to the beſt ad- 
vantage, under ſuch regulations as his majeſty 
in his great wiſdom ſhall judge moſt proper for 


« attaining the deſired effect of our good inten- 
tions. | | | 
Charlotte Somerſet, FE. Wa. and Nottingham 
S. Richmond, E. Cardigan, 5 
H. Bolton, Dorothy Burhngton, 
Anne Bolton, F. Litchfield, 

I. Leeds, A. Albematle, - 

A. Bedford, F. Biron, ' 

M. Cavendiſh Po A. Trevor, 

J. Mancheſter, A. Torrington; 

F. Hartford, E. Onſlow, 

M. Harold, A. King.” 

S. Huntington, | 


After Mr. Coram had obtained this recommen- 
dation from the ladies, he procured anothet to the 
ſame purpoſe, by a great number of no- 
blemen and gentlemen, both of which he annexed 
in his petition to the king, who not only approved 
of the fame, and paſſed a licence for nominating 
truſtees, for erecting an haſpital for foundlings, 
&c. but was moſt graciouſly 3 to grant his 
royal charter, dated the 17th of October 1739, 
for eſtabliſhing this hoſpital. | 
His grace the duke of Bedford, who was ap- 
pointed firſt preſident, ſummoned the ſeveral 
members of the ſociety to meet him at Somerſet- 
houſe on the twentieth of November, when moſt 
of the noblemen and gentlemen mentioned in the 
charter being aſſembled, Thomas Coram, eſq; 
thanked his grace in particular and the teſt of them 
in general, for their protection and aſſiſtance in 
promoting the patent, | + 4:5 
After this, the court, purſuant to their charter, 
' proceeded to the election of a ſecretaty; and a 
committee of fifteen noblemen and gentlemen 
were choſen to conduct the affairs of the 
ration. z 1509) 4 
Books were now opened, and the ors 
obtained large ſubſcriptions ;- the work went on 
with great ſpirit z an act of parliament was ob- 
tained to confirm and enlarge the powers granted 
by his majeſty to the governars-and guardians of 
the hoſpital. A piece of ground was purchaſed 
in Lamb's Condunsfields, of the eart of Saliſbury; 
which his lordſhip not only ſold at a very teaſon- 
able conſideration, but 
a noble contribution. 


The governors were ſo anxious for the com | 


mencement of this charity, that, during the 
building of the hoſpital, they hized a large houſe 
in-Hatton-Garden, nurſes were provided, and it 
was reſolved that fixty children ſhould be admit- 


ted ; but as the funds increaſed, ſo à greatet pum- 
ber were received in 1 


rtion. 708 
As ſoon as one wing of the hoſpital was finiſh-' | 
ed, the committee ordered the children to be re. 


moved thither, and quitted the houſe in Hatron- | 


| 


| 


397 
arden. And a chapel being much wanted, and 


veral ladies of quality expreſſing their deſire of 
| 3 to it, a ſubſcription was opened for 
2) 
d. 


that purpo 
ſoon ere 

Two years after the governors being informed 
of the increaſe of benefactions to this charity, of 
the number of the children; and the expediency 
of keeping the boys ſeparate from the girls, gave 
directions for building the other wing of the 
hoſpital ; ſince which the whole deſign has been 
compleated. ql 


arid a neat and elegant edifice was 


Deſcription of the Founvuinog-HogriraL, 


T5 E wings of the hoſpital are directly oppo- 
ſite to each other; and are built in a plain 
but regular manner, of brick, with handſome 
piazzas. At the farther end is placed the chapel]; 
which is joined to the wings by an arch on each 
ſide; and is very elegant within. Before the hoſ- 
pital is a large piece of ground, on each ſide 


| whereof is a colonade of great length, which alſo 


| extends towards the gates, that are double, with 


a maſly pier between, ſo that coaches may. paſs 
and repaſs at the ſame time; and on each (ide is a 
door to admit thoſe on foot. The large area be- 
tween this outer gate and the hoſpital is adorned 
with grafs plats, gravel walks and lamps erected 
upon handſome poſts, excluſive of which there 
are two handſome gardens. [ent tb + 

In the court room are placed four capital pic- 
tures, taken from ſacred hiſtory, the ſubjects of 
which are ſuitable to the place for which they were 
deſigned. 

The firſt; which is painted by Mr. Hayman, is 
taken from Exodus ii. 8, 9. The maid went 
* and called the child's mother, and Pharaoh's 
daughter ſaid unto her, take this child away 
and nurſe it for me, and I will give you 
„ wages”, | 

The following verſe is the ſubje& of the next 
picture, done by Mr. Hogarth; viz. And the 
* child grew up, and ſhe brought him to Pha- 
„ raoh's daughter, and he became her ſon, and 
„ ſhe called his name Moſes.” BERKS 

The third picture is the hiſtory of Iſhmael; 


| painted by Mr. Highmore, the ſubje& of which is 


— —— — — > = 


promoted the charity by | 


| 


taken from Gen. Xx1. 7. And the angel of the 
*« Liotd called to Hagar out of heaven, and ſaid 
„ to her, what aileth thee, Hagar? fear not, for 
“ God hath heard the voice of the lad where he 
© T-> 30725} ; melt ni 24 To ; 
The fourth picture is painted by Mr. Wills, and 
is taken from Luke viii. 16. Jeſus ſaid, ſuffer 
* little children to come unto me, and forbid 
6c chem not, for of ſuch is the kingdom of heas- 
« yen.” ER. 1 7 » ) 
thefe pictures are placed ſmall 


On each fide of 


| drawings in circular frames of the moſt, conſider- 


able hoſpitals in and about London, done by Mr, 
Hagytley, Mr. Wilſon, Mrs Whale, and Mr, 
Gainfborovgh. $61 | BN 

Orer the chimney is placed a very outious baſ- 
relief, done by Mr. Ryſbrack, and preſented by 
him, repreſenting children employed in huſbandry 
und navigation. „K 5 h 51 1 
Ane 0 
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The other ornaments of the room were given 
by ſeveral ingenious workmen, who had been 
employed in buildinF the hoſpital, and were 
willing to contribute to adorn it, The ſtucco 
work was given by Mr. William Wilton; the 
marble chimney-piece by Mr. Deval; the table 
with its frame curiouſly carved, by Mr, John 
Saunderfon, and the glaſs by Mr. Hallet. 

In the other rooms of the hoſpital are the pictures 
of ſeveral of the governors and benefactors, viz. 
Mr. Thomas Coram, by Mr. Hogarth; Mr. 
Milner and Mr. Jacobſon, by Mr. Hudſon ; Dr. 
Mead, by Mr. Ramſey ; and Mr. Emerſon, by 
Mr. Highmore. In the dining-room is a large 
and beautiful ſea-piece of the Engliſh fleet in the 
downs, by Mr. Monamy ; and over the chimney 
in another room is Mr. Hogarth's original paint- 
ing of the march to Finchley. | 

The altar-piece in the chapel, which -is' moſt 


beautifully painted, repreſents the wiſe men mak- ** of them, ſhall, after ſummons, have power 
ng their offerings to the infant Jeſus, who is held |} © by this act to ſet down ſuch orders between 
In 


is mother's arms. Here is likewiſe a fine or- | 


gan preſented by Mr. Handel; in conſequence of 
whom the foundation has been enriched by a ſa- 
cred oratorio being performed ſeveral times in 
the year to crowded audiences. 

Several very handſome ſhields done in lead were 
given by Mr. Iyes, and placed over the charity 
boxes, with proper inſcriptions; and other artiſts 
have contributed their labours to the ornamenting 
of the hoſpital and chapel, for which they re- 
ceived the thanks of the corporation : and an in- 
ſcription is put up to inform the public, that 
theſe ornaments were the benefactions of the ſe- 
veral artiſts whoſe names are wrote. thereon. 


Another good foundation was eftabliſhed this 
year, which was the erecting a mathematical 
ſchool in the Grey-coat hoſpital, in the pariſh of 
St. Margaret, Weſtminſter, for training up boys 
in the art of navigation, ſo as to fit them for the 
ſervice of their country z many -of whom, ſince 
the erection of this ſchool, have been put appren- 
tice to captains in the king's ſervice. 

On Chriſtmas-day a moſt ſevere froſt began, 
which continued, with ſome ſhort intermiſſions, 
near eight weeks. Its intenſeneſs and bad effects 
exceeded all others ever remembered. A few days 
after it began a very high wind arbſe, which did 


reat damage among the ſhipping. Several ſhips 
oaded with corn, others with coals, &c. were 
ſunk by the-icez many were thrown on their an- 
chors which made holes in them ; ſome on their 
ſides, foul of others; ſeveral lighters and boats 
under the ice; and, on the whole, the river 
Thames prefented a more diſmal ſcene than had 
ever been beheld by the oldeſt man living. The 
damage done between the Medway and Lon- 
don- bridge amounted to 100, oool. beſides the 
number of perſons who loſt their lives. The 
neceſſities of the poor were ſo great, that had it 
not been for the extenſive collections in moſt 
3 and the benefactions of a great num- 


r of the gentry, they muſt have inevitably 


periſhed. | | | 
An act of parliament was paſſed this ſeſſions, 
to amend and extend the powers of the Court of 
Conſcience in the city of London; in which it 


| 


—— 


——̃ 


was enacted as follows: That it ſhall be law: 
* ful for every citizen and freeman of London, 
„ and every other perſon inhabiting within the 
„ ſaid city or liberties, and every perſon who 
rents or keeps any ſhop, ſhed, Talk, or ſtand, 
or ſeeks a livelihood in the ſaid city or liberties, 
** which have any debt owing to him not exceed. 
ing forty ſhillings, by 2 inhabiting, 
or ſeeking a livelihood; within the ſaid city or 
iberties, during their reſpective inhabit; 

* there, to cauſe ſuch debtor to be 8 
0 by any of the beadles, or officers of the Court 
* of Requeſts, by writing left at the dwel- 
* ling-houſe, lodgings, ſhed, ſtall, or ſand, or 
any other place of ſeeking a livelihood, of ſuch 
* debtor, or by any other reaſonable notice, to 
<« appear before the commiſſioners of the Court 
of Requeſts,” holden in the Guildhall of tbe 
* ſaid city. And the ſaid commiſſioners, or three 


“ ſuch parties as ſtand with equity and good con- 
« ſcience; all ſuch orders to be regiſtered in a 
book, as they have been accuſtomed to be. 
lf any 'perſon.. contempruouſly affront any 
of the commiſſioners of the ſaid court, duri 
the time of their ſitting, it ſhall be lawful for 
e the commiſſioners then fitting, or three of 
* them, to certify under their hands and ſeals the 
name of the perſon ſo offending, and the na- 
* ture of his offence, to the Lord- mayor of 
London, who ſhall ſummon ſuch perſon before 
„ him; and upon his appearance, and the fact 
* alledged being proved upon the oath of one or 
more witneſſes, 'or in default of his  appear- 
e ance, ſhall puniſh the perſon ſo offending, by 
4 fine or impriſonment, or both; provided the 
* fine do not exceed twenty ſhillings, and im- 
e priſonment be for no longer than ten days. 
Upon the non-payment of the ſaid fine, it 
* ſhall be-lawful for the Lord - mayor to iſſue a 
% warrant for-levying the ſaid fine on the goods 
<« and chattels of every offender, and to cauſe 
e ſale to be made thereof in caſe they be not re- 
« deemed in five days; which fine, when levied, 
* ſhall be paid over to the church-wardens or 
ee overſeers. of the poor. of the pariſh, wherein 
t ſuch offender, at the time of ſuch offence, in- 
<< habits, or ſeeks a livelihood, towards the ſup- 
port of the poor. 207 pl booed 
The number of beadles or officers employed 
<* inthe execution of the orders of the ſaid com- 
e miſſioners, may, by the court of Lord-mayor 
4 and aldermen of London, be enlarged to t 
or more, not · exceeding four. 
The act 3 Jac. I. c. 1g. and all things there 
in not hereby altered, ſhall continue in force, 
« and extend to all perſons to whom this preſent 
«© act doth extend; + - 283 
If any action be brought for any thing done 
in purſuance of this act, or the act 3 Jac. I. 
« k. 1g. the action ſhall be brought within [fix 
months after the fact is committed 3 and ſhall 
« be laid in the city of London: and the defen- 
« dant may plead the general iſſue; and if the 
« plaintiff become nonſuited, &c. the defendant 
c ſhall recover double coſts,” 11» 10 
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In the year 1740 both houſes of parhament 
addreſſed his majeſty on the ſucceſs of admiral 
Vernon, who, with ſix ſhips only, had entered 
the port, and taken the town of Porto- Bello; 
and on the twenty-fifth of March a motion was 
made in the common-council to preſent the admi- 
ral with the freedom of the city of London, in 
a gold box; and to congratulate his majeſty 
on the occaſion : both of which being agreed to, 
the latter was preſented to his majeſty, by the 
Lord-mayor, aldermen and common-council, on 
the twenty-ſeventh of the ſame month. And, 

On the tenth of May the Lord-mayor and al- 
dermen waited on his majeſty with their compli- 
ments on the nuptials of the princeſs Mary with 
the prince of Heſſe z after which they addreſſed 
the new married princeſs on the occaſion. 
In conſequence of a motion being made in the 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament for a place bill, the court 


of common-council met on the eighteerith of 
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were accordingly returned by the common-hall; 


| but the court of aldermen, contrary to the uſual 


method, choſe Mr. Heathcote, who very politely 
begged to be excuſed ors of his health be- 
ing greatly impaired by ſerving the office of 
ſheriff the foregoing year. $547 
This occaſioned great debates; and ſtrong op- 
poſition was made by the friends of the negative 
aldermen. However, it was at laſt carried that 
Mr. Heathcote ſhould not be compelled to ſerve; 
and that he ſhould be excuſed without paying 


any fine. 


Another common - hall was ſuminoned to meet 


on the fourteenth of October, previous to which 
| the livery met again at Vintner's- hall, and reſolved 
| on the nomination of Sir Robert Godſchall and 
| Humphry Parſons, eſq; who had lately been 


Lord-mayor ; accordingly theſe two were una- 


| nimouſly returned by the common-hall ; but the 


aldermen, after a debate of near three hours, were 


June, and agreed to thank their four worthy re- || pleaſed to put by Sir Robert Godſchall again; and 


preſentarives for their good conduct in parliament; | 


which they did in the following mannet : 


« We, the Lord-mayor, aldetmen and com- 
* mons, of the city of London, in common-coun- 
« cil aſſembled, return you our thanks for your 
& faithful and diligent attendance in parliament, 
*« particularly while the place bill was depending 
6 at ſeſſions; and being ſollicitous that the rights 
« and liberties which this nation has hitherto en- 


« joyed, ſhould be continued to lateſt poſterity, }| the laborious and expenſive office of the mayor- 


| © alty, and thereby, in ſome meaſure reſtoring 


and conſidering that thoſe bleſſings can alone 
be ſecured by the independency of pefliament 
do moſt earneſtly requite of you to renew your 
* endeavours in procuring a proper bill for re- 
<* ducing and limiting the number of placemen 
* in the houſe of commons. 27 | 
As we apprehend that your expectations laſt 
ons were in a-great meaſure diſappointed, 
through the abſence of a few members from 
<«« parliament, we cannot but entertain the ſtrong- 
e eſt hopes of ſucceſs the next year, not doubt- 
ing but thoſe gentlemen, being at laſt con- 
vinced that a diligent attendance in the houſe 
of commons is of the utmoſt conſequence to 
the nation, will not hazard a ſecond loſs of this 
ſalutary law, ſo immediately neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve the freedom of our conſtitution z to re- 
{tore unanimity among the people, and eſta- 
bliſh that confidence in. his — meaſures, 


«c 
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tant 0 to aſſert the honour of his crown 
* and kingdom.” 75 127 

On the twenty-fifth of September a previous 
ng of the livery was held at Vintner's-hall, 
to conſider of two proper perſons to be returned 
on Michaelmas. day at Guild-hall, to the court 


of aldermen, for the choice of one to be Lord- 


chall, knt. and George Heathcote, eſq; in the 
common-hall on Michaelmas-day, they being the 
two ſenior aldermen (except Sir George Cham- 


pion) > the chair. Theſe two gentlemen 


as may effectually enable him, at this impor- | 


After Mr. Glover, who was in the chair, had | 
opened the cauſe of their meeting, it was reſolved | 
to ſupport. the nomination of Sir Robert Godſ- 


returned Humphry Parſons, eſqz who; at a court 
of common- council held on the twenty-ſecond 


| told them, that if it was their deſire, he was wil- 
| ling to accept the office of Lord-mayor, for the en- 
| ſuing year, let the expence be what it would. This 


declaration was received by the court with una- 
nimous applauſe z and thereupon the following 


| motion was made: That the. thanks of this 
<<, court be 


given to Humphry Parſons, eſq; - 
* Lord-mayor elect, for accepting a ſecond time 


the pears and tranquillity of this city, which 
© has been greatly diſturbed by a late cxtraordi- 
« nary and uncommon proceeding;” which queſ- 


tion, after long debates, was agreed to by a 

| great majority: but an amendment being propoſed 

oy ſome of -the aldermen preſent, and Sir John 
J 


les and Sir Robert Bay lis inſiſting that the opi- 
nion of the aldermen ſhould be ſeparately taken 
thereon, and ſeveral of the court of aldermen 
inſiſting upon a negative, a long debate enſued, 
in which their power of putting a negative on 
the queſtion, was diſputed with-great warmth ; 
but they ſtill inſiſting upon that power, Sir John 
Barnard, and the reſt of the worthy aldermen, 
who voted for Sir Robert Godſchall, and a very 
rut majority of the common: council, withdrew 
rom court, proteſting, that the aldermen had no 
right to vote ſeparately, or to put a negative in 
the forming of a queſtion. After which the al- 


| dermen and common-council returned thanks to 
| the Lord-mayor elect, for his accepting the office 


a ſecond time. And 
On Wedneſday the twenty-ninth the right hon. 
Humphry Parſons, eſq; the new Lord-mayor, 
was, with the uſual ſolemnity, ſworn into that 
high office for the year enſuing. This gentleman 
was the firſt who rode in a coach drawn by ſix 
horſes in the proceſſion on Lord-mayor's day. 
On the third of November the London In- 
firmary, now called the London-hoſpital, which 
was carried on in a little houſe adjoining to 
Upper Moor-fields, was removed and opened in a 


| more commodious ſituation in Preſcot-ſtreer, 


Godman's-fields. | 
On the eleventh of the ſame month, a court of 
| iii common 
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common council was held at Gujldhall, when a 
motion was made and the queſtion put, That 
« the court of aldermen have the power of put- 
© ting a negative upon the framing of a queſ- 
tion,“ which paſſed in the negative; and it 
likewiſe paſſed the ſame in the court of aldermen, 
by a majority of ten to four. Another motion 
was then made, and the queſtion put, that the 
© court of aldermen have not the power of put- 


* tion,“ which paſſed in the affirmative ; and the 
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purpoſe without the gate, he was ſworn in by the 
right honourable the lord Cornwallis, conſtable 
of the Tower, according to ancient cuſtom when 
the barons of the exchequer are out of town, 


| The laſt Lord-mayor that had been. ſworn on 


Tower-hill was Sir Thomas Bloodworth, in the 


| year 1665, when the courts of law were held at 


| Oxford on account of the dreadful ; 
| London, Na in 


« ting a negative upon the framing of a quel- | 


| ward was ſoon after attended with 


fame paſſed in the affirmative, by a majority of | 


eleven to four, in the court of aldermen. 

The day following, being the birth-day of ad- 
miral Vernon, the citizens of London, to expreſs 
the ſenſe they entertained'of the advantages the 
nation might reap from a vigorous war with 
Spain, celebrated the ſame with the greateſt” re- 
Joicings that had been known for many years. 
The effigy of Don Blaſs, governor of Porto 
was burnt in many places; and at Chancery-lane 


end was erected a pageant, repreſenting a Spaniard | 


on his knees, offering his ſword to admiral Ver- 


non. A view of Porto Bello, and the ſhips and 


warlike implements. Over the admiral's head 
was written, Yeni, vidi, vici, and under him theſe 
words, Semper viret. 

On the nineteenth a meeting of the livery was 
held at Vintner's-hall, to conſider of proper per- 
ſons to repreſent the city in the enſuing parlia- 
ment; and a letter was produced from Sir John 
Barnard, in which he deſired to be excuſed all 
further attendance in parliament, on account of 
his ill tate of health. This plea, however, had 
no effect on the livery, who, unwilling to loſe ſo 
worthy a member, put him in nomination, toge- 
ther with Mr. alderman Parſons, Sir Robert God- 
ſchall, and Mr. alderman Heathcote. Death, 
however, ſoon after fruſtrated their deſigns, 'by 
taking off alderman Parſons, their Lord-mayor, 
who died on the twenty-firſt of March, in the 
ſixty-fifth year of his age. In conſequence of 


which, the next day (being Sunday) a court of 
3 | 
iſſued | 


aldermen was held at Guildhall, when the 
tion was put, Whether precepts ſhould be 


llo, 


for a new election, which was carried accordingly. | 


And on Monday the twenty-third, a court of huſ- } 


tings was held at Guildhall, by virtue of a pre- 
cept from the Locum Tenens and court of alder- 
men, for the election of a Lord-mayor for the 
reſidue of the year; when the common-hall al- 
moſt unanimouſly returned Sir Robert Godſchall 
and Sir John Barnard to the court of aldermen, 
who, in oppoſition to the livery, once more re- 
jected Sir Robert, and elected Sir John Barnard, 
who, in a moſt geenteel ſpeech, informed them he 
was not obliged by the laws of the city to ſerve 
that high office more than once ; after which, de- 


The election of an alderman for Braad-ſtrcer 


at trouble 
and expence. The candidates were Charles Ewer, 
eſq; and Mr. Eggleton. On the cloſe of the poll a 
ſcrutiny was demanded, and the numbers appear. 
ing to be exactly equal, the Lord-mayor held a 
wardmote at Draper's hall for a new election; at 
which Charles Ewer, eſq; meeting with no oppo- 
ſition, was declared duly elected. In conſequence 
of this Mr. Eggleton petitioned the court of al- 
dermen, ſetting forth his right to the ſaid elec- 
tion. On the day following, a rule was made in 
the court of King's- bench, to ſhemw cauſe why - 
a mandamus ſhould not be granted to ſwear in 
Mr. Eggleton alderman of Bread - ſtreet ward; 
and on the twenty eighth the court of aldermen, 
by conſent of both parties, returned that neither 
party was duly elected. So that the determina- 
tion of the election muſt be tried in the court, of 
V's. Wa. which was accordingly; done in the 
Michaelmas term following, in favour of Charles 
Ewer, eſq; who was accordingly ſworn. in. 
On the twelfth of May 1741, the poll ended 
at Guildhall for members of parliament for the 
city-of London; when the liſt at Vintner's-hall 
carried it by a great majority; the numbers ſtand- 
ing thus A. d Hr e 


— F 
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For the Rt. Hon. Daniel Lamb eſq; Lord-mayor 3217. 
Sir Jobn Barnard 5," os 
Sir Robert Godſchall "IEC * | ' 3143 
Alderman Heatchcote ' ; — 7! © 3322 
Admiral Vernon 11 8 18 11 714 ＋ LIT 1175 
Sir Edward Bellam— — 13 
Alderman Perry '/ 4 1710 


Whereupon the ſheriffs next day declared the 
four firſt gentlemen duly electet. | 

It having been found, on the great incteaſe of 
inhabitants of this city, that it was neceſſary for 
the better government thereof, and the more caſ) 


| bringing delinquents to puniſhment, to increaſe 


firing to be excuſed, it was readily granted. They | 


then proceeded to a new election; when the li- 
very returned Sir Robert Godſchall and Daniel 
Lambert, eſq; and the aldermen elected the lat- 
ter by a majorſty of thirteen to ten. Accordingly 
that ſame evening at nine o*clock, alderman 
Lambert was accepted by the lord- chancellor 
with the uſual ceremonies ; and next day went in 
great ſtate to the Tower, attended by the twelve 


companies, where, on a booth erected for that | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the juſtices of peace within the city of London, 
and its liberties; his majeſty, for that purpoſe 
was pleaſed to grant the following charter: 
«© George the ſecond, by the grace of God, 
of Great-Britain, France, and Treland, king, 
defender of the faith, &c. To all to whom 
theſe'preſents ſhall come, greeting. Whereas 
our royal predeceſſor king Charles I. late king 
of England, by his letters patent, undef the 
great ſeal of England, bearing date at Weſt- 
minſter, the eighteenth day of October, in the 
fourteenth year of his reign, did give an 
grant unto 'the mayor and Corhabodaky: and 
citizens of the city of London, and their ſuc- 
ceſſors, amongſt other things, that the. then 
mayor and recorder of the ſaid city, and the 
« mayor and recorder of the ſaid city for the 
time being, as well as thofe aldermen'whp ve. 
N = 64 4 11 ; JA 
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fore that time had ſuſtained and borne, as thoſe 


aldermen who thereafter ſhould have ſuſtained | 


and borne, the c and office of mayoralty 
of the ſaid city, although they ſhould ceaſe 
from the mayoralty, or ſhould be diſmiſſed 
therefrom, ſo long as they ſhould remain alder- 
men there; and the three ſenior aldermen of 
the ſaid city, for the time being, who ſhould 


have been longeſt in the office of aldermanſhip, 


and had not before ſuſtained and borne the 
charge and office of mayoralty of that city for 
ever, ſhould be all and every of them a juſtice 
and juſtices, to preſerve and keep the peace of 
the {aid kjng, his heirs and ſucceſſors, within 
the ſaid city of London and liberties thereof, 


and appointed the ſaid mayor and recorder, -for | 


the time: being, to be of the S 
whereas our royal predeceſſors, king William 
and queen Mary, by certain other letters patent, 
under their great ſeal of England, bearing date 
at Weſtminſter, the 28th day-of July, 1a the 
fourth year of their reign, reciting the ſaid let- 
ters patent of king Charles I. and reciting 
allo, that the ſaid mayor and aldermen, by 
their humble petition, had repreſented to their 


majeſties, that the number of juſtices of the 


peace, conſtituted within the ſaid city by the 
ſaid letters patent of king Charles I. were ſo 
few, that, by reaſon thereof, it frequently 
happened; that juſtice could not be admini- 


And | 


ſtered within the ſaid city with ſo much ex- 


pedition, ſo commodiouſly, and in ſuch a man- 
ner, as might be moſt expedient for their ſaid 
late majeſty's ſervice, and the utility of their 
ſubjects: and their ſaid late majeſties, there- 
fore, by their ſaid; recited letters patent, did 
grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and 
citizens of the city of London, and their ſuc- 
ceſſors, that ſix other aldermen of the ſaid 
city for the time being, who then were, or for 


the future ſhould: be, next in the office of al- 


———— — — — — 


dermanſhip to the three ſenior aldermen men- 


tioned and conſtituted juſtices of the peace in 
the ſaid firſt- mentioned charter, and who then 
had borne, and thereafter ſhould have borne, 


the office of ſheriff! of/ the ſaid city, beſides 


and beyond the three ſenior aldermen as afore- || 


ſaid, fhould for over thereafter be juſtices of 
the peace within the ſaid-city of London and 
liberties thereof; and theſe ſix aldermen, with 
the mayor and recorder for the time being, as 
well as thoſe ald ermen who had barne the office 
of mayoralty, and the aforeſaid three ſenior 
aldermen, or any four of them, whereof the 
ſaid mayor or recorder for the time being to be 
one, are by the ſaid laft-recited letters patent 
conſtituted juſtices of the peace for the ſaid 
city and liberties, with the ſame powers that 
are granted to the juſtices of the (peace 

county of this kingdom, as by the faid ſeveral 
recited. letters patent (amongſt divers other 
matters and things therein contained, rela- 
tion being thereto reſpectively had) may 


more fully and largely appear. And whereas || 


the Lord-mayor and aldermen of the faid city 
of London have, by | their. petition, | humbly: 
repreſented unto us, that, ſince the granting of 
the ſaid laſt-· mentioned letters patent, the du - 


of any 
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aldermen of the ſaid, qity of 


rect and puniſh, in the manner preſcrihed by 
thoſe ſtatuteg and ordinances, all nage n 
aid, 
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ace, within the 
ſaid city and liberties, ate, y many ads of 
parliament, very much increaſed ; ſo that the 
petitioners, who are conſtituted juſtices by the 
ſaid charter, have, for the more ſpeedy and ef- 
fectual execution of juſtice, agreed amongſt 
themſelves to fit daily, by turns, in the Guild- 
hall of the ſaid city, for the public adminiſtra- 


tion of juſtice : and that the petitioners moſt 


humbly cenceive it will be for the public uti- 
lity of all our ſubjects within the ſaid city and 
liberties, and that juſtice may ſtill be more 
commodiouſly and expeditiouſly adminiſtered, 
if the preſent number of- juſtices of the peace, 
within the ſaid city of Londun and liberties 
thereof, was increaſed : and;the petitioners fur- 
ther repreſent, that the Lord- mayor and re- 

— i the only juſtices of the Quorum, 
if by ſickneſs or other unavoidabl accident, it 
ſhould happen that neither may be able to attend 
the ſeſſion, great  incanveniences may ariſe 5 


the. petitioners, therefore, have humbly be- 


ſought us to grant to our good ſubjects, the 
mayor and commonalty and citizens of the 
ſaid city, that, for the future, the mayor, re- 
corder, and all the aldermen, for the time be- 
ing, may be juſtices of the peace for the ſaid 
city of London and liberties thereof; and that 
all thoſe aldermen, for the time being, who 
ſhall have borne and ſuſtained the office of 
mayoralty of the ſaid city, may be of the Quo- 
rum, as well as the my and recorder we 
being willing to gratify: the petitioners in their 
requeſt; know ye, 9 that we, of our, 
ſpecial grace, certain knowledge, and mere 
motion, have given, granted, and by theſe 
preſents,,;for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do 


give and. grant, to the a 44 and commonalty 


and citizens, of the city ot London, and their 
ondon, for the 
ume being, and every one of them, be for evęr 
hereafter a juſtice or Julticgs of the peace of us, 
our heirs and , ſucceſſors, within the ſaid city 
of London and liberties thereof: and we da 
by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſ - 
fors, ED make, and ordain, the mayor, 


ſucceſſors, that the mayor, Loo, all the 
t 


recorder, and all the aldermen of the ſaid ＋ 


of London, for the time being, and every 

them, or any four of them (of whom the mayon 
and recorder, or any one of the aldermen who 
have ſuſtained the office of mayoralty, for the 
time being, we will ſhall always be one) juſtices 


of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, within the ſaid 
_ city of London and liberties thereof, to keep, 


and cauſe to be kept, all and ſingular ſtatutes 
and ordinances, in all their articles, made, and 


as ſhall be found offending, e 


Againſt the form and 


effect of the ſame ſtatutes and ordinances, or 


any 


„5 Ie —_— — 1 
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any br either of them; and to demand ſuch 
ſufficient ſecurity for the peace, and good be- 
haviour towards us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, 
and all the ſubjects of us, our heirs and ſucceſ- 
ſors, of all ſuch perſons who ſhall ſend threat- 
nings to any ſubje& or ſubjects, of us, our 
heirs or ſucceſſors, concerning their bodies, or 
the burning their houſes; and if they refuſe to 
find ſuch fecurity, then to cauſe them to be 
ſafely kept in our goal of Newgate, or in any 
other priſon of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, in 
our ſaid city of London, until they ſhall have 
found ſuch ſecurity z and to do and perform all 
and ſingular other matters and things, which 
any Gultices or keepers of the peace of us, our 
heirs and ſucceſſors, within any county of that 
art of our kingdom of Great-Britain called 
England, may, can, or ought to do and per- 
form, by virtue of any ſtatutes and ordinances 
of this part of our kingdom of Great-Britain 
called England, or by virtue of any commiſſion 
of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, to preſerve the 
peace in any ſuch county. In witneſs whereof 
we have cauſed theſe our letters to be mad 
patent. 


« Witneſs John archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
, and other guardians and juſtices of the 
* kingdom, at Weſtminſter, the 2 5th day 
* of Auguſt, in the fifteenth year of our 
e reign. b 


* 
. 


About eleven o'clock in the forenoon, on the 
eighth of September, the wind due fouth, a pro- 
digious hurricane aroſe, which did comſiderable da- 
mage to the ſhips and craft in the river Thames; 
it uncovered houſes, threw down chimnies, and 
tore up trees by the roots. But the moſt con- 
ſiderable damage was done in the countries. | 

About this time the city of London, and pla- 
ces adjacent were vilited with an epedemic fever, 
which carried off great numbers for ſeveral months 
together. The cauſe of it was ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from the heat of the weather, which occaſioned 
a coagulation of the blood, or a ſtagnation there- 
of in the capillary arteries. 

The removal of Sir Robert Walpole producing 
a great change in the miniſtry, the city of Lon- 
don, in common-council aſſembled, on the tenth 
of February, preſented the following inſtruction 


to their repreſentatives in parliament. 


To the right hon. Sir Robert Godſchall, 
knt. Lord-mayor, Sir John Barnard, knt. 
Mr. alderman. Lambert, and Mr. alder- 
man Heathcote. 


& This court doth take this public occaſion to 
acknowledge their grateful ſenſe of your vigi- 
« lant and faithful conduct in parliament, which 
* hath already contributed to the production of 
«. many good effects. 

As they have now reaſon to hope for a change 

of meaſures as well as of men, they deſire you 
will trenuouſly promote all thoſe ſalutary laws 

<« as are or ſhall be propoſed in the houſe of com- 
* mons, ſuch as the place-bill, a penſion- bill and 
«© the repeal of the ſeptennial act, in order to re- 
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ſtore the ancient freedom of our conſtitution: 
and ſecure it againſt all future attempts either 


of open or fecret corruption, or of any undue 


influence whatſoever, 

And more particularly they recommend that 
you will perſiſt, with unwearied diligence, to 
make the earlieſt and ſtricteſt enquiry into the 
cauſes of all paſt miſmanagements, and exert 
your utmoſt endeavours to prevent the like for 
the future. Bath bing + 
And they further expect, that you will ex. 
tend ſuch enquiry to all perſons who, in their 
reſpective employments, have contributed to 
the complicated evils, which have fo long op- 
preſſed and diſnonoured this nation. 
congratulate themſelves and the 
whole kingdom that, from the virtue and ſpirit 
of the preſent parliament, every odious name 
of diſtinction will ſoon be loſt among us, and 
that from this happy period they may date their 
entire abolition of parties, of which the moſt 
pernicious uſe has hitherto been made, to the 
imminent danger of our liberties. | 
For now they may reaſonably expect, that 
thoſe who wiſh the real and ſolid ſupport of his 
majeſty and his royal family; and are qualified 
by their virtues and abilities, may have it in 


their power to ſerve both their kingandeountry; 
and that no diſtinction will remain but of thoſe 


who are friends or enemies to the conſtitution; 
of thoſe who would maintain the freedom 
and independency of parliament, and of thoſe 
who would ſubject it to corrupt and miniſterial 
influence“ e 


| 1% bir iar ben | 
At a general meeting of the independant elec- 


tors of the city and liberty of Weſtminfter, held 


on the ſeventeenth of February at the Fountain 
tavern in the Strand, it was unanimouſly. agreed 
that the following repreſentatiom be delivered 
to the right hon. lord viſcount Percival, and 


Charles 
liament : 


(c 


cc 
cc 


win, eſq; their. repreſentatives in per- 


We, the burgeſſes and inhabitants of the 
city and liberty of Weſtminſter, cannot avoid 
_ the firſt opportunity of paying our moſt 
grateful acknowledgments for your faithful be- 
haviour during this ſhort, but important period 
of parliament; and though we have no reaſon 
to doubt your ſteady e yet we can- 
not think it altogether improper to acquaint 
you with our ſentiments on the preſent crilis 
of affairs ;—a criſis which we apprehend muſt 


determine the fate of us and our poſterity, and 


render this kingdom either a glory or ico 
among the nations. 


We have beheld, with the deepeſt concern, 


ſuch meaſures purſued for many years palt, a 
have manifeſtly tended to diſgrace the name, 
betray the intereſts, ruin the trade, weaken 
the liberties, and depreſs the courage of the 
Britiſh nation. It is now with the moſt ſenſible 
pleaſure we behold the agreeable. proſpet of 
being delivered from the fatal eſſects of ſuch 
meaſures, by the virtue of a truly:Britiſh par- 
liament, and the removal of thoſe perſons ho, 


ſupported by the influence of corruption (that 
| « canker 
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- « canker of our conſtitutiob) have two long wan- 
« toned in the abuſe of pqwer, and mocked the 
« calamities of an almoſt.deſpairing people. 


But as the melancholy experience of paſt. 


« times evinces, that the removal of the perſon 
« of a miniſter from the helm, is inſufficient for 
« ſecuring the intereſts and liberties of a people, 
« while his creatures, his maxims, and his views, 
« are entailed upon the government; we there» 
« fore hope you will moſt ſtrenuouſly oppoſe 
« them, and endeavour to procure us ſuch a con- 
« ſtitutional ſecurity; as may prevent this king- 
« dom from ſuffcring by the like errors or iniqui- 
« ties for the future. '- "fa 2 
As the ſtricteſt enquiry only can ſatisfy, ſo 
nothing but the moſt rigorous juſtice ought to 
« avenge an injured people ; it is therefore we 
« earneſtly intreat you to make a diligent ſcrutiny 
into the authors of thoſe grievances we have ſo 
long groaned under, and not ſuffer impunity 
i to be the lot of the oppreſſor: juſtice is a duty 
you owe to poſt ma 
« likely to prevent future evils. Should the diſ- 
e turber of the public be permitted the enjoy- 
ment of private tranquillity, or his influence 
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erity, as examples are moſt 
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remain in thoſe counſels from which his perſon 
« js removed, we conceive that ſuch an event at | 


this juncture muſt give a fatal encouragement, 
or rather ſanction to a wanton and wicked ex- 
« erciſe of power in all ſucceeding | miniſters. 
« Lehity to ſuch-an one would be cruelty to the 
* nation; and the calling to a ſevere account the 


e inſtruments of pernicious meaſures, however | 


unaviiling to procure us reparation for whit is 


<« paſt, may have the happy effect of henceforth | 


preventing the like violations of the conſtitu- 
tion, the like profuſion of public treaſure at 

home, and the like proſtitution of the public 
faith and honour abroad. > The 

« We zealouſly- recommend to your endea- 
< yours the extirpating thoſe party diſtinctions, 
« which, though their foundation have long 
« ceaſed to exiſt, were yet fo induſtriouſly fo- 
e mented among us, in order to ſerve the miſ. 
-chievous purpoſes of a miniſterial tyranny, and 
in oppoſition to the real and permanent intereſts 
of the preſent royal family. The common in- 
tereſt, it is hoped, has now united all parties 
and perſuaſions, and every man will be regarded 
only as he prefers the welfare and liberties of 


* his country to any private dependence or venal 
© conſidetation whatever,” 


cc 


The merchants and traders of the city of Lon- 
don, finding themſelves greatly oppreſſed by the 
Spaniſh privateers, owing to the bad conduct of 
the admiralty in not granting them proper convoys 
and cruizers* to protect their ſhips; preſented a 
. petition to both houſes of parliament on the 2oth 

of January, in which they ſet forth, © that the pe- 


a» 


titioners, with the utmoſt concern, have found 
themſelves under the neceſſity of repreſenting 
to the houſe that the navigation and commerce 


poſed to the growing inſolence of the Spaniſh 
„ .privateers, from the commencement of this 
ö juſt and neceſſary war; that during its whole 


progteſs and continuance, notwithſtanding the 
ve f 


of theſe Kingdoms have been continually ex- 


pe. 
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of ſuch only as have been occaſioned. 
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repeated applications of the ſuffering merchants 
for protection and redreſs, their loſſes and miſ- 
fortunes. have. conſiderably increaſed. of late, 
to the impoveriſhing of many of his majeſty's 
ſubjects, the great detriment of trade in ge- 
neral, the diminution of his majeſty's revenue, 
and the diſhonour of the nation; that upwards 
of three hundred ſhips and veſſels have been 


taken, (the greateſt part of them in or near the 


Britiſh changel and ſoundings) and carried into 
St. Sebaſtian, and. other, adjacent ports; by 
which numbers of his majeſty's moſt uſeful 
ſubjects have been reduced to want and im- 
priſonment, or, compelled by inhuman treat- 
ment, and deſpairing of a cartel for the ex- 
change of priſoners, have inliſted in the ſervice 
of Spain; that the petitioners apprehend, that 
moſt of theſe £47 aL. might have been 


prevented, conſidering the weakneſs of our 


enemy. at ſea, had a few of his majeſty's ſhips 
of war been properly ſtationed, and the com- 
manders kept ſtrictly to their duty a neglect, 
which appears the more ſurprizing, as there 
was a precedent of an act of parliament in 
1707, expreſsly made for thoſe purpoles, in- 
titled, An act for the better ſecuring the trade of 
this kingdom, by cruizers and convoys : that 
by means of this neglect, and the many va- 
luable prizes the Spaniards have made, they 


have been encouraged and enabled to fit out 


ſuch numbers of privateers from St. Sebaſtian 
and Bilboa, excluſive of other ports, as to ren- 
der the navigation to and from theſe kingdoms 
every day more and more dangerous; and that 
the preſent great and unexpected power of the 
enemy, in the Mediterranean gives the peti- 


tioners reaſon to apprehend, that their trade is 


become extremely precarious in thoſe parts; 
that there have been various neglects and de- 
lays in the appointment and ſending out of con- 
voys; and that out of thoſe few, which have 
been granted; ſome of the commanders have 
paid fo little regard to the ſhips under their 
care, that they have deſerted them at ſea, and 


left them as a prey to the enemy: and praying 


leave further to repreſent, that the navigation 
to and from ſeveral of his majeſty's colonies has 
often been much expoſed to the enemy; and 
that many ſhips have been taken in the Ame- 
rican ſeas by their privateers, principally owipg, 
as the petitioners preſume, to a want of a ſuf- 
ficient number of fhips, or of proper care in 
ſome of his majeſty's commanders, ſtationed 
in thoſe parts; that many ſhips have been 
brought into danger by the arbitrary impreſſing 
of their ableſt hands out of the homeward bound 
ſhips before they had made the land, or ar- 


rived to a place of ſafety ; and out of the out- 
-ward-bound ſhips, in the proſecution of their 


voyages; and praying leave to aſſure the houſe, 


that they do not complain of ſuch captures as 


are the unavoidable conſequence of a war, but 


* by d want 
of due care for the protection of trade, which 


has, during the whole war, laboured under an 


apparent neglect and diſregard. nor ſhall they 
ever be induced, ther by their paſt misfor- * 


tunes or future apprehenſtons, ſo far to forget 


| KERE” « their 
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<« their duty to his majeſty and the legiſlature, as 
© once to repine or murmur at the preſent war 
with Spain, which his majeſty and theſe king- 
doms are ſo necęſſarily engaged in, and upon 
the vigorous proſecution of which the intereſt 
of the Britiſh trade and 

tion ſo evidently depend; and praying the 
tion, that ſuch proviſion may be made for the 
future protection of the trade and Navigation 
of theſe kingdoms as the houſe ſhall think fit; 
and that the petitioners may be heard by them - 
« ſelves or council theteupon.“ 


8 8 8 8 


This petition was cloſely followed by another 
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and the poſſeſſion of ſuch a pledge as may ef. 


| 
| 


«© feEtually ſecure the freedom of navigation to 


| © our lateſt poſterity : and therefore intreating 


| 


e freedom of naviga- ce 
cc 


houſe to take the premiſes into their conſidera | 
* merce of theſe kingdoms, as they ſhall think 


(e 


of the houſe to take the calamitous ſtate of trade, 


occaſioned by the grievatices complained of, 
into their conſideration: and that the houſe 
would be pleaſed to make ſuch a proviſion, for 


<* the future ſecurity of the navigation and com. 


fit. 
In conſequence of theſe petitions, the Land: | 


| mayor and Sir John Barnard were ordered to pre- 


I pare and bring in a bill for protecting and ſecur- 


ing the trade and navigation of this kingdom in 


of the ſame tendency from the city of London, 


which was preſented by the ſheriffs on the twenty- 


ſixth of the ſame month; ſetting forth, that, | 


&« at a time when a feeble enemy holds our naval 
5 poo in deriſion, and the conduct and diſtri- 
e bution of our ſhips of war are the ſubject of 


times of war. The citizens and merchants were 
ſo elated at this order of the houſe, that they 
teſtified the fame by the moſt public rejoicings. 
On the twenty ſixth of June 1742, Sir Robert 
Godſchall, 'Lord-mayor of the city of London, 


| died of a violent fever. He was ſucceeded ag 


« yniverſal cenſure, to remain unconcerned and | 
| ber of parliament, by William Calvert, eſq; 


&« filent, would ill become the repreſentative body 


* of, this great metropolis, which ſo ſenſibly | 


© ſhares in every public misfortune that the peti- 
tioners therefore beg leave humbly to repreſent 
to the houſe, that it is with the utmoſt grief 


cc 
cc 
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theſe kingdoms ſo conſtantly interrupted, on 
our own coaſts, and almoſt in fight of our 
late powerful naval armaments, by the priva- 
© reers of Spain, to the ruin of our trade, the 
- enriching of the enemy, and the diſgrace of 
the "Britiſh name; that the loſſes hereby 
ſuſtained, the manner in which applications 


£c 


(4 


—— 


they have ſeen the navigation and commerce of 


« for redreſs have been often evaded, and other | 


numerous inſtances of negligence and diſre- 
cc 
ce 


4 


doms, (whilſt a ——— nation is every 


gard of the commercial intereſt of theſe king- | 


day converting theſe errors to their own ad- | 


« vantage) have given the petitioners the moft | 


„ dreadful apprehenſions, leſt our trade, the 

« foundation of our wealth and power, and which 
«© has formerly enabled us to maintain the liber- 
« ties of Europe, ſhould be transferred into the 
« hands of our potent and dangerous rival; that 
te the petitioners cannot but obſerve with concern, 
« that thoſe ſhips of war, which they might rea- 
« ſonably have expected would have been em- 
« ployed in protecting our trade, have not 
« contributed either thereto, or to the intereſt 
« or honour of the nation: and that the peti- 


<« tioners have ſeen a powerful and well provided 


fleet remaining inactive in our own ports, or 
«* more ingloriouſly putting to ſea, without the 


« appearance of any enterprize in view, or even || 


«* the poſſibility 'of meeting an enemy worthy of 
te jts attention, whilſt our tradin 


„been daily expoſed in the Britiſh channel and 


« ſoundings to the privateers of a place ſo incon- 
And that, not- | 


„ ſiderable as St. Sebaſtian's. 


veſſels have 


e withſtanding theſe various ſubjects of com- 
<« plaint, the petitioners beg the houſe to believe, | 


ce that 2 do not hereby intend to ſignify the 


« leaſt deſire of peace with Spain, until his ma- 
« jeſty ſhall, by a vigorous proſecution of the 
© war, have obtained frgm the enemy an ample 


_< acknowledgment of his people's juſt rights, | 


-ty-firſt of October, the following inſtrut᷑t 


mayor by George Heathcote, eſq; and as mem- 


At a court of common-counctl held: the twen- 
ons 


were drawn up, approved of, and ordered to be 


preſented to the city repreſentatives in parliament. 


To the right hon. George Heathcote, eſq; 
Lord - mayor, Sir John Barnard, knt. and 
alderman, Mr. alderman Lambert, and 
Mr. alderman Calvert. 12 


In the preſent unhappy conjuncture, when, 
the domeſtic enemies of theſe kingdoms are 
flattering themſelves, that, by the late aſtoniſh- 
ing example of -unpuniſhed treachery, and 
corruption, the nation, muſt be driven to del- 
pair, and abandon all thoughts of any future 
efforts for the ſ and ſecurity of the pub- 
lic liberty; We, the Lord - mayor, aldermen and 
commons of the city of London, in common- 
council aſſembled, think. it our indiſpenſible 
duty to declare, in this moſt ſolemn manner, 
that as we were fully ſenſible how advantage- 
ouſly this nation has hitherto. been diſtinguiſh- 
ed, by its freedom, from the reſt of mankind, 
we will not, by ſupineneſs, refign our claim to 
ſo invaluable a bleſſing; but that we will ſtill 
perſevere, with the ſame uniform and unſhaken 
reſolution, againſt the malice of our undif- 
guiſed enemies, and the falſhood of our pre- 
fo an friends, whaſe ſhameful union and.con- 
feqeracy againſt their country, at the ſame 
time that they ſerve to increaſe our apprehen- 
ſions, . ſhall redouble our attention and zeal for 
the defence and preſervation of all our conſti- 
tutional rights. We, therefore, addreſs our- 
ſelves to you, our worthy repreſentatives in 
parliament, and, with the moſt grateful ac- 
knowledgments of your former meritorious 
conduct, take this occaſion of laying our ſen- 
timents before you. * $4) 
* We cannot but lament that means have been 
uſed to defeat our hopes of a ſpeedy and effec- 
tual reformation. We had long ſeen the great 
concerns of the kingdom all perverted to the ſin- 
gle purpoſe of maintaining power in-one _ 
. | 


» 
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« With this pernicious deſign our wealth has 
« heen exhauſted, our trade neglected, our honour 


« proſtituted, and the independency of parha- | 


« ment invaded ; at length, after a continued 
« ſtruggle. of twenty-years, when we had reaſon 
« to expect that the happy period of our deliver. 
« ance was at hand, that each offender would 
« have received the chaſtiſement due to his 
« crimes, and ſuch regulations have been eſta- 


« bliſhed as would have ſecured us from the like | 


« enormities in time to come, how great was our 


« ſurprize to find, that ſome of thoſe, who, un- 
« der a maſk of integrity, and by diſſembling a 


« zeal for their country, had long acquired the 
« largeſt ſhare of its confidence, ſhould, with- 
« out the leaſt heſitation or ſeeming remorſe, 
« oreedily embrace the firſt occaſion to diſgrace 


“ all their former conduct, and, in defiance of 


the moſt ſolemn proteſtations, openly conſpire, 
with the known enemies of the public, to de- 


which they themſelves had ſo often and fo 5 x 
remptorily declared was indifpenfibly neceſſary 
to its preſervation and ſup 

« Amidſt theſe melancholy conſiderations, we 
have the ſatisfaction to find, that the general 
cenſure and indignation have ſo immediately 
purſued theſe betrayers of their truſt, that few 
te have been miſled by their pretences ; and that 
e they ſucceed in the public hatred thoſe they 
have ſcreened, though ny 

5 ſucceeded to their power, 

« ably expect a more fortunate iſſue in the ap- 
proaching ſeſſions, ſince many of thoſe crimes 
which have ſo long excited the juſt reſentment 
of the public, are now inconteſtibly evinced 
to all mankind, notwithſtanding the various 
artifices put in practice to conceal and protect 
them: for it cannot now be a doubt that 
our troops, under the extremeſt diſtreſs in 
an unhealthy climate, were defrauded, by 
colluſive contracts, of their juſt pay; that the 
power of an adminiftration hath been ap- 
e plied to corrupting of returning -officers, the 
*« purchaſing of votes, and the ſubverſion of 
* charters ; and that immenſe ſums of that pub- 
lic treaſure, which was appropriated to the 
<« ſupport of the civil government, have been 


partly ſecreted, and partly converted to purpo- 


* ſes injurious to the dignity of the crown, and 
** deſtructive of our happy conſtitution. 

We therefore moſt earneſtly entreat, that, 
wat this important criſis, you will not ſuffer 
** yourſelves to be amuſed with diſtant objects, 
which of late have been ſo ſpeciouſly dreſſed up 
* with all the arts of fallacy and deluſion z but, 
D whatever plea may be offered in behalf of our 
f ſafety abroad, be perſuaded that ſecurity at 
, home is the firſt point which merits your con- 
:* fideration, that the gratifying the reaſonable 


| 


fraud the nation of that juſtice. and ſecurity, ||. 


have not, as yet, 
nd we may reaſon- | 
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deſires of the people, who aſ no more than 


<* juſtice and the re eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


conſtitution, can alone give weight and ſucceſs 
to his. majeſty's councils and meaſures, can 
alone recover the loſt confidence of our antient 
allies, and ſtrike terror into our moſt powerful 
enemies. We therefore apply to you now, 
with all the urgent ſollicitations of men fully 
convinced that their all is at ſtake, the rights 
and privileges of ourſelves and poſterity, with 
every valuable advantage purchaſed for us by 
the blood of our — conjuring you to 
Een every other conſideration, particu- 
arly the ſupplies for the current ſervice of the 
enſuing year, till you have renewed the ſecret 
committee of enquiry; procured an effectual 
bill to reduce and limit the number of place- 
men in the houſe of commons; reſtored the 
frequency of elections, and reſtrained the abuſe 
of power in returning officers. Let, after 
theſe ſalutary proviſions, when you ſhall think 
fir to grant the ſupplies, at the ſame time haye 


ſome regard to their application. A. nation 
. burdene 


with taxes, oppreſſed with debts, 
and almoſt exhauſted by one laviſh adminiſtra» 
tion, ean but ill undergo a freſh profuſion of 
its treaſure in the parade of numerous land 
armies, and the hire of foreign forces, withour 
the appearance of any ſervice in the behalf of 
his majeſty's Britiſh dominions. 

“ Theſe points alone can give ſafety to the 
kingdom, and appeaſe the general diſcontents 


and the vigorous proſecution of them, in con- 
| « currence with all true friends of the public, 
(independent of party, or of any other invi- 
% duous diſtinftion whatſoever) will inſure to 
„ yourſelves the laſting favour and affection of 
« this great metropolis.” 


On the twentieth of December a Cauſe was 


tried before lord chief juſtice Willes, in which 
| the company of weavers were plaintiffs, and Mr. 
Thomas Handy craft, defendant, who refuſed to 
be of the livery of the company, not being free 
of the city. It appearing, however, that every 
member of a company is eligible to the livery, 
though not free of the city, a verdict was given in 
favour of the plaintiffs. 


Another cauſe was tried on an action brought 


by one Anthony Wright againft William Ayres, 
the leſſee of the toll on London-bridge, who had 
received and inſiſted upon a preſcriptive right to 
receive two-pence for the paſſage of each cart 
laden with one ton weight, or upwards, paſſing 

over the bridge. After many learned arguments 
on both ſides, it appearing by the evidence that 
the uſage had been to take one - penny only for a 
a cart with two horſes, although laden with a ton 
or upwards, a verdict was given in favour of the 


plaintiff 
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— 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Birth of prince William Henry. City addreſs to his majeſly on the occaſion. French auge 
intended. War declared againſt France. Combination of journeymen taylors. Proclamation 


for detecting ſtreet-robbers. Act 0 


F parliament for better lighting the city. Fire at Shad. 


Thames, Letter from the duke of [Newcaſtle to the Lord-mayor concerning a rebellion. 
Proclamation againſt papiſts. The city guarded by the militia. Voluntary ſubſcriptions for 
the army. Aſſociation of lawyers. Quakers ſubſcribe to the army. A regiment of lawyers 
The rebels defeated. Duke of Cumberland preſented with the freedom of the city. Execu- 
tion of the earl of Kilmarnock, lord Balmerino, Charles Ratcliffe, and Simon lord Lovat. 
Corporation for clerg ymens widows. ' Election of members of parliament. Great fire in Corn- 


hill. Ordinances for electing ſheriffs. 


from his German dominions, her royal 
highneſs the princeſs of Wales was ſafely 
delivered of a prince on the fourteenth of No- 
vember, who was baptized by the name of Wil- 
liam Henry; and his majeſty's daughter, the 
princeſs Louiſa being married about the .ſame 
time to the prince royal of Denmark, the citi- 
zens of London in common-council aſſembled, 
agreed to addreſs his majeſty on theſe ſeveral oc- 
caſions. Accordingly on the nineteenth, the Lord- 
mayor, aldermen and common- council waited 
on his majeſty at St. James's, and preſented him 
with the following congratulations : 


. BOUT the time his majeſty returned 


«« Moit gracious ſovereign, 


« We, your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
<« ſubjects, the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 
* mons, of the city of London, in common-coun- 
« cil aſſembled, moſt humbly approach your 
* throne with hearts full of the ſincereſt wiſhes 
for the honour and proſperity of your ſacred 
e perſon and government, and beg leave to offer 


our moſt hearty congratulations upon your || 


&« ſafe return to theſe your Britiſh dominions. 
* Permit us, royal Sir, at the ſame time to ex- 


* preſs our joy, that your happy arrival hath been 
e delivery of her royal high- 


0 bleſſed with the ſa 
„ neſs the princeſs of Wales of a prince: an au- 
& ſpicious omen and further pledge of our future 


_ * happineſs by the increaſe of your royal progeny, 


4 to defend our religion, laws, and liberties, aud 
protect our trade and commerce, always confid- 


ing that a race of princes, deſcending from 
„ your majeſty, will be ever mindful to preſerve 


« theſe bleſſings to our lateſt poſterity. - 
« We further beg leave to congratulate your 
« majeſty upon the marriage of your royal daugh- 


<« ter the princeſs Louiſa to the prince royal of 


„ Denmark, by which alliance we' have reaſon 
©: to hope that the proteſtant intereſt in Europe 
„ will be more firmly united. 

« We ſhallever think it our indiſpenſable du- 


ty to pray, that the hearts and affections of 
your loyal ſubje&s may be the juſt and grateful 


« reward of your paternal care and protection; 


— 


* that your majeſty's reign may be long and glo- 
*« rious over a free, dutiful, and united people; 
and that the ſceptre of theſe realms may always 
remain in your royal family.” 


And on the 15th of December, the ſaid court 
waited on their royal higneſſes the prince and 
princeſs of Wales, whom they addreſſed in the 
following manner : | 


* May it pleaſe your royal highneſſes, 


We, the Lord mayor, aldermen, and com- 
„ mon- council- men of the city of London, hum- 
o bly beg leave to preſent our moſt hearty con- 
% gratulations, upon the ſafe delivery and happy 
<* recovery of madam, your royal.highneſs, and 
<« the increaſe of your illuſtrious family, by the 
birth of another prince;z an event, which muſt 


« greatly contribute to our happineſs, as it 
« ſtrengthens our preſent conſtitution, and yields 


ea further proſpe& of its continuance in the 
<« proteſtant ſucceſſion of his majeſty's ' royal 
„ | . 

« We cannot ſufficiently expreſs our joy when 
ve reflect on the many eminent virtues, which, 
<« we promiſe ourſelves, will be tranſmitted from 
% Your royal highneſſes to your poſterity; form- 
ed with the ſame generous and benevolent dif- 


« poſitions, for which you are ſo univerſally ad- 


« mired; and inſtructed by the ſame great ex- 
% amples to pay a dutiful obedience to his ma- 


« jeſty, and a tender regard for the liberties of 


* his ſubjects. 94 2 F 

„ Permit us likewiſe, Sir, to make uſe of this 
e opportunity, to return you our particular 
„ thanks for the repeated declarations of your 
« attachment to the intereſts and welfare of our 
« city, of which you have ſo graciouſly conde- 
<« ſcended to become a member; and with minds 


« truly ſenſible of the high honour of Jo 


« princely patronage and protection, we offer up 
our conſtant prayers, that your royal-highneſſes 
% may enjoy all happineſs and proſperity 3 and 
that your deſcendants may fucceſſively con- 
« tinue the bleſſings derived from you to the 
« lateſt poſterity.” 


On 
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On the eighteenth of February 1744, his ma- 
jeſty having informed both houſes of parliament, 
and the Lord-mayor of London, that he had 
received undoubted intelligence of the pretender's 
eldeſt ſon intending to invade this kingdom thro? 
the ſupport of France, the Lord-mayor, alder- 
men and common-council, on this occaſion pre- 
ſented his majeſty with the following addreſs : 

« Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

* We, your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
« ſubjects, the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 
«< mons of the city of London, in common coun- 
cil aſſembled, having heard, that attempts are 
« forming by the common diſturbers of the peace 
« and tranquillity of Europe, in favour of a 
« popiſh pretender, to interrupt that happineſs 
« we thankfully enjoy under your majeſty's go- 


« lieſt opportunity, to expreſs our greateſt con- 
« cern for, and abhorrence of this indignity in- 
« rended againſt your majeſty and theſe king- 
« goms. | 

We have no reaſon to doubt, but that, by 
« the bleſſing of God on your majeſty's arms, 
e gur enemies will be diſappointed in their ex- 
« pectations. As your majeſty's ſubjects muſt 
« be too ſenſible of the bleſſings of Liberty, pro- 
« perty, and the free exerciſe of their religion, 
« which they enjoy under your moſt auſpicious 
« reign, to exchange them for a certain arbitrary 
« and tyrannical government; ſo the loyalty and 
d unanimity of your faithful ſubjects, will greatly 


tend to diſcourage theſe deſperate endeavours || Elaration of war was proclaimed againſt France at 


to deſtroy and ſubvert our excellent conſtitu- 
ͤaſſure your majeſty, of our firm and ſincereſt 
attachment to your ſacred perſon and govern- 
* meat, and our preſent happy eſtabliſhment in 
church and ſtate; and that no endeavours of 
ours ſhall, even at the hazard of our lives and 


cc 


<* and liberties oe is country, and the proteſ- 
tant ſucceſſion i your majeſty's moſt illuſtrious 
_* houſe, to lateſt generations“ 


This addreſs was ſoon followed by another 


from the merchants of the city of. London ; 
which runs thus : 


We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
ſubjects, the merchants of your city of Lon- 
don having obſerved, by your majeſty's moſt 
** gracious meſſage to your parliament, that de- 
© ſigns are carrying on by your majeſty's enemies, 
in favour of a popiſh pretender, to diſturb the 
peace and —_ of theſe your majeſty's king- 
** doms, think it our indiſpenfable duty, not to 
** omit this opportunity of expreſſing our juſt 
** reſentment and indignation at ſo raſh an at- 
* tempt. . 


«c 


** your majeſty's mild and auſpicious 


the flouriſhing condition of our trade and com- 
merce, even in the midſt of war, under your | 
27 
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« paternal care and vigilance, not to give your 
% majeſty the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of our higheſt 
* gratitude for ſuch invaluable bleſſings z nor 
can we doubt, but by the bleſſing of God 1 
« your majeſty's arms, and the unanimous ſup- 
port of your faithful ſubjects, the attempts of 
your faithful ſubjects, the attempts of your 
enemies will recoil upon themſelves, and end 
in their own confuſton- 
We therefore humbly beg leave to declare 
to your majeſty our unſhaken reſolution, that 
we will, on this critical conjuncture, exert out 
utmoſt endeavours for the ſupport of public 
credit, and at all times hazard our lives and 
fortunes, in defence of your majeſty's ſacred 
perſon and government, and for the ſecurity 
of the proteſtant ſucceſſion in your royal fa- 


cc 


* mily.” 
« yernment, humbly beg leave to take this ear- | 


— 


Many other addreſſes were preſented on this 
occaſion; particularly from the lieutenancy of 
London, the city of Weſtminſter, Briſtol, Ro- 
cheſter, Leiceſter, Poole, the univerſity of Cam- 


| bridge, and many other ports of the kingdom. 


— — 


tion. We therefore beg leave moſt humbly to | 


| 
| 


fortunes, be wanting to fruſtrate theſe attempts, 
to the prejudice of both, and to ſecure the laws | 


| and to the Lord-mayor of London. 


: 


ö 
| 
| 


| 


= 
We have too lively a ſenſe of the happineſs | 


we enjoy in our religion and liberties under | beg pardon for endeavouring to apprehend them; 
reipn, and of | 


On the 25th of February a proctamation was 
iſſued, commanding all papiſts to depart the cities 
of London and Weſtminſter, and within ren 
miles of the ſame; for confining papiſts and re- 
puted papifts'to their habitations; for ſeizing the 
arms and horſes from ſuch as refuſe to take the 

oaths, &c. And for putting the laws in execu- 


| tion againſt. the inſtigators of tumultuous pro- 


ceedings. 
On the thirty-firſt of March his majeſty's de- 


the uſual places, and with the accuſtomed cere- 
monies on ſuch occaſions. | 
A great number of journeymen ſtay- makers and 
taylors having entered into a combination nor to 
work for the wages eſtabliſhed by law, and the 
ſame being repreſented to his majeſty, the privy- 
council on the eighteenth of September, by his 
majeſty's command, wrote a letter to the duke of 
Newcaſtle, Cuſtos Rotulorum of the county of 
Middleſex, requiring his grace to recommend the 
juſtices of the peace to carry into execution the 
act of 7th George I. for preventing all unlawful 
aſſembles and combinations, Letters to the ſame 
purport were ſent to the conſtable of the Tower, 
| In conſe- 
quence of which the juſtices met on the twenty- 
ſixth, and came to the following reſolutions : 
that if any journeyman ſhould refuſe to work 
for the wages fettled by act of parliament, he 
* ſhould be committed to hard labour for two 
months: and that the. maſter that paid more 
„ than the act allowed, ſhould forfeit five 
c unds .“ 2 6 ; 
he ſtreets of the city of London were this- 
winter ſo peſtered with the moſt: daring ſtreet- 
robbers, that it became dangerous to thoſe whoſe 
buſineſs called them out after dark. And to ſuch 
a pitch of inſolence had they ariſen, that they went 
to the houſes of the peace officers,.and made them 


and many, whoſe hves they had threatened, were 
obliged to ſecure themſelves by taking ſhelter in 
BrideweB. $720 "30 | "4 
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For the immediate ſuppreſſion of theſe deſpe- 1 and above all other rewards, to be paid by the 
rate villains, and the preſervation of the citizens, || lords of the treaſury, for the apprehenkon of 1 


the Lord-mayor and aldermen, on the thirteenth 
of October, waited on his majeſty with the fo. 
lowing addreſs : 


% Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


«© We, your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
« ſubjects, the court of Lord-mayor and alder- 
“ men of the city London, having taken into 
&« conſideration the many diſorders and robberies 
« which have been committed within theſe few 
« weeks haſt paſt, in the ſtreets of your loyal 
e metropolis, beg leave to approach your throne, 
% and humbly to repreſent to your moſt ſacred 
cc majeſty, 1 

yy. That divers confederacies of great numbers 
<« of evil diſpoſed perſons, armed with bludgeons, 
„ piſtols, cutlaſſes, and other dangerous weapons, 
« infeſt not only the private lanes and paſſages, 
« but likewiſe the publick ſtreets and places of 


© uſual concourſe, and commit moſt daring out- 
« rages upon the perſons of your majeſty's good 
“ ſfubjects, whoſe affairs oblige them to 
<« the ſtreets, by terrifying, robbing, and wound- 
te them; and theſe facts are frequently at ſuch 
„ times as we heretofore deemed hours of ſe- 
& curity. 


ſs thro? 


« That the officers of juſtice have been re- 


| 


any perſon or perſons found guilty of robbery 
murder, 4 * 


This was followed by an ab of parliament ob- 


| tained by the citizens for the better enlighteni 


the city, which in the preamble ſets forth as fol. 
lows : + Whereas to prevent the commirting of 
* murders, robberies, burglaries, felonies, and 
other crimes of a heinous nature, in the night 
„ ſeaſon, in the ſtreets, lanes, paſſages, and 
* courts within the city of London, and the li. 
<< berties thereof, an act of parliament was made 
and paſſed in the ninth. year of the reign of his 
< preſent majeſty, for the better enlightening the 
* ſtreets of the city of London: And whereas 
* the ptoviſions made by the ſaid act have been 
found defective, and inſufficient to anſwer the 
< ſeveral ends and purpoſes thereby intended: 
* wherefore,. and to the end the good purpoſes 

intended by the ſaid act may 5 carried on, 
<* and fully executed, for the ſafety and preſerva- 
* tion of the citizens and inhabitants of the ſaid 


city, the mayor, aldermen, and commonal 


of the city of London, in common-council 

ſembled, do moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty 
* that it may be enacted; and be it enacted by 
the king's moſt excellent majeſty, by and with 
* the advice and conſent of the lords ſpiritual 
* and temporal, and commons, in this preſent 


« pulſed in the performance of their duty, ſome . parliament aſſembled, and by the authority of 
e of whom have been ſhot at, ſome wounded, || © the ſame, that ſuch a convenient and fufficient 
* and others murdered, in endeavouring to dif- number of glaſs lamps, of ſuch fort and 
cover and apprehend the ſaid perſons; by which || * faſhion, as the mayor, aldermen, and com- 
4 means many are intimidated from duly execut- I monalty of the ſaid ety, in common=-council 


ing their offices, and others put in manifeſt 
« danger of their lives. 


< Theſe unhappy circumſtances do, as we ap- 


<« prehend, tend greatly to weaken the hands 


aſſembled, ſhall think proper and requiſite, 


| © ſhall from time to time be erected, fixed, ſer 


up, and lighted, in ſuch parts and places, 
* within the ſaid city or liberties thereof, as to 


„ the ſaid mayor, aldermen, and commonalty, 
* in comman-council aſſembled, ſhall ſeem meet 
and expedient,” ö 


It likewiſe enacted, that the rates for defray- 
ing the charges of erecting, maintaining, &c. t 


« of the magiſtrates, and render the laws inef- 


4 fectual. 
« It is to us a moſt alarming conſideration, 


« and matter of great grief, that theſe crimes 
* ſhould, in ſo ſhort a time, have grown to ſo 
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« of the laws upon the 


„ great a height; and we beg leave humbly to 


« aſſure your majeſty, that we will vigorouſly, 


© and with the utmoſt diligence, apply ourſelves 
<« to reſtrain theſe violences, and detect the au- 
«© thors of them. | | 


Permit us, Sir, to expreſs our hapes, that 
« a ſpeedy, rigorous, and exemplary execution 
perſons of offenders, 

« as they ſhall fall into the hands of juſtice, may, 
% under your majeſty's princely wiſdom, conduce 
atly to the ſuppreſſing thoſe 'enormities, by 


ce. 
'< ſtriking terror into the wicked, and prevent- 


ing others from entering into ſuch evil courſes. 
« We thought it our indiſpenſible duty to lay 
«© thefe facts, and our apprehenſions upon them, 
et hefore your majeſty z not doubting but we ſhall 
<« receive effectual ſupport, and your good ſub- 
« jets all poſſible ſecurity, from your majeſty's 
« authority and fatherly protection. +4 


In conſequen 
the ninth of January, iſſued a proclamation, 


promiſing a reward of one hundred pounds over 


wy bs 


ce of this addreſs his majeſty, on 


ſaid lights ſhall be ſettled by the Lord - mayor, ak 
dermen and common - council, ſo as they do not 
exceed ſix-pence in the pound, nor fifty ſhillings 
on any one perſon in the whole, in any one year: 
with a right of appeal to the court of Lord- 
mayor and aldermen in caſe of being aggrieved, 
which appeal to be determined in ten days wih- 
out fee. And it likewiſe enacts, that houſes let 
into tenements ſhall pay to the lamps; that the 
aſſeſſment ſhall-be allowed the tenant by his land- 


lord. SB bs 


Another act of parliament paſſed this year for 


preventing the abuſes and annoyances ariſing from 
carts within the weekly bills of mortality. In 


rſon ſhall drive 
mortality, un- 


which it was enacted, That no 
* any cart within the bills © 


© leſs the owner place upon ſome conſpicuous 
e part the name of the owner, and the number 
of ſuch cart, in order that the driver may be 
the more eaſily convicted for any diſorder. 
« Every owner of ſuch cart reſiding within the 
limits aforeſaid, ſnall enter his. name 1 of 


ther enacted, That the juſtices of the peace 


and repaſling in any 
** paſſages, within the limits beforementioned, | 


— 


* 
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e of abode, with the-commiſiogers for licenſing || * Bridge-ſtreet, Parliament: ſtreet, George-freet, 


« hackney-coaches; for which entry be ſhall-pay || <* * ; een. 
* 1 be w | + the city of Weſtminſter, or ſtay in auy of the 


66 one ſhilling and no more. 20,19. L442flþ es, 

« If any petſon drive any cart within the limits 
« aforeſaid, not numbered and entered as before 
« directed, he ſhall forfeit forty ſhillings, and it | 
« ſhall be lawful for any perſon to ſeize and de- 
« tain the cart, or any of the, harſes, till ſuen 
FP 181 | 

« It ſhall be lawful for any perſon uſing any 
« cart as aforeſaid, having the wheels 
« hreadth of ſix inches when worn, to have the 


« ſame bound with ſtreaks of iron, provided 


4 ſuch ſtreaks be of the breadth of ſix inches, 
« and made flat, and not ſet on with toſe- headed 
« nails.“ And by ſtar, 30 Geo. II. it was fur- 


Hof the city of London ſhall, at the general 
« ſeſſions of the peace holden for the city of 
London next after the twenty-fourth of June 
& in every year, aſſeſs prices for the earriage of 
goods taken up in the city of London, as from 
e thecity of London to the city of Weſtminſter, 
4 or any other place not exceeding the diſtance 


— 


« of three miles from the city of London; and | 


% make rules for governing ſuch carts, & c. and 
<« the drivers; and compel payment for carriage 
of goods by ſuch licenſed carts, &c. accord- 
ing to the prices aſſeſſed, annex penalties. for 
* breach of any ſuch rules, not exceeding five 
« pounds for any one offence,” as to the major 


part of the juſtices at ſuch ſeſſions ſhall ſeem | 
« meet; and at any other fuch ſeſſions of the | 
e peace in London, alter ſuch rules, and make | 
* ſhall order.” 
printed and affixed in ſome pub- 


„ new ones. All which rules ſhall, within thirty 
days after, be 
lic places of the city of London, and be made 
public in ſuch manner as the ſaid juſtices in 
« ſeſſions ſhall order. | l 
No perſons ſhall wilfully obſtruct the paſſing 
public ſtreets, lanes, or 


* or ſet any empty caſks or other veſſels in any 
* ſuch ſtreets, &c. (except for fuch time only as 


eis neceſſary for the removing theteof to or from | 


* any place, or for the trimming thereof) or ſet 
any empty cart or other carriage, in any ſuch 
© ſtreet, &c. except only during ſuch time as 
any ſuch cart, &c. is plying for hire in the 


places appointed by the perſans authorized to 
_ © appoint the. ſtandings thereof, and except 
|. ed, he was ſucceeded in his office by Crilp Gaſ- 


during ſuch time as any ſuch cart, &c. is 
waiting in any ſuch ſtreet, &c. to Joad and | 
unload goods or commodities, or to take up or 
* ſet down a fare; and perſon offending 


* witneſs, before any juſtice of the of the 

county, & c. where ſuch offence is committed, 

„ ſhall, for every offence, forfeit any ſum not | 
exceeding twenty ſhillings, and not leſs than 


and convicted by confeſſion, or by oath of one 


2 ſhillings, or be eommitted to the houſe of 


correction or ſome other priſon of the county, 

a &c. in which the offence: is committed, or the | 

A offender apprehended, to be. kept to hard la- | 
bour for any time not exceeding one kalendar 

month, as ſuch juſtice ſhall order 

No perſon ſhall ply for hire with any hack- 

. -Ney coach, cart, or other wheel carriage, in | 


| 
| 
== 


_——— — A — — 


St. Margaret-ſtreet, or Abingdon-ſtreet, in the 


cc 
. 
* 
* 
64 
4 T4 


1 
cc 


ſaid ſtreets, with, any wheel carriage, longęr 
than is reaſonable to wait to take or ſet down 
his fare, or to load and unload goods; and 
every perſon having the care of ſuch wheel car- 
riage offending, and being convicted either by 
confeſſion or by, oath of one witneſs, before 
any juſtice of peace for Weſtminſter, ſhall for 
every offence, forfeit any ſum not exceeding 
twenty ſhillings, and not leſs than five ſhillings, 
or be committed to the houſe of correction in 
Weſtminſter, to be kept to hard labour for 
any time not exceeding one kalendar month, as 
- ſuch, juſtice ſhall order. ice 5 

+ If the driver of any carriage in the citigs of 
London or Weſtminſter, or in any public ſtreet 
or common highway within the weekly bills of 
mortality, by negligence or wilful miſbehayjour 
interrupt the free paſſage in any of the public 
ſtreets in London or Weltminſter, or in any 
public ſtreets or common highways within the 
% ſaid weekly bills of mortality, every ſuch dri- 


T 
T 
cc 
cc 
cc 
80 
cc 
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cc 


ver, being convicted either by confeſſion of, 


or by oath of one witneſs, before any juſtice 
© of the county, &c. wherein the offence is com- 
“ mitted, at for every offence forfeit any ſur 
“ not exceeding twenty ſhillings; or be commit- 
<«< ed to the houſe of correction, or ſome other 
* priſon. of the county, & c. in which ſuch of- 
5 = is committed, or the offender apprehend- . 
c ed, to be kept to hard labour for any time not 
« exceeding one kajendar month, as ſuch juſtice 


Ona the fourteenth of May 1545, a fire broke 
out at a ſail- makers in Shad Thames, occaſioned 
by a pot of tar boiling over, which not only con- 
ſumed the ſhop in which it began, but being 
cloſe to the river, communicated itſelf to the 
Berwick; captain Kemp, a ſhip of three hundred 
tons, Which ic burnt to the water's edge, together 
with ſeveral lighters ; and the, flames were ſo ra- 
pid on ſhore, that in leſs than three hohrg near 
thirty houſes were entirely deſtroyed, belides a 
great number which were conſiderably damaged. 

On the tenth of June Edward Gibbon, alder- 
man of Vintry ward, begged permiſſon- of the 
court to reſign his gon on account of his gon- 
ſtant reſidence in the country 5 which being grant- 


coigne, eſq; 1 2101 d 

On the fiſth of September, the Lord-mayor 
received a leiter, in his mnazeRty's name, from the 
duke of Newcaſtle, informing him that one of 
the pretender's ſons had erected a. Randard in 
Scotland, and that a great ourmber of people had 
aſſemubled together in a rebellious manner x at the 
fame time recommending his lordſhip to uſe his 
utmolÞ care and vigilance for the preſet vation of 
peace and quietneſs throughout his juriſdiction. 

On che receipt af this letter. the Lord- mayor 
and aldermen addreſſed his majeſty on his ſafe ar- 
rival from Germany. and on the conqueſt of 
Cape — one pes 2 that they would 
ſupport and defend his perſon and government, 
even at the hazard of their lives — * | 
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Two days after a proclamation was iſſued, com- 
manding all papiſts and reputed papiſts to depart 
from the cities of I. ondon and Weſtminſter, and 


from within ten miles of the ſame; and for con- 


fming all papiſts and reputed papiſts to their ha- 
bitations; and for putting in execution the laws 
againſt riots and rioters. 

On the tenth of September, the Lord-mayor, 
aldermen, and common: council, attended by the 
ſheriff, recorder, and all the city officers, waited 
on his majeſty at Kenſington, and preſented him 
with the following addreſs: | | 


« Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


« We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
* ſubjects, the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 
« mons of the city of London, in common-coun- 
« cil aſſembled, beg leave to approach your ſa- 
% cred perſon, and with the ſincereſt joy to con- 
* gratulate your majeſty upon your ſafe and hap- 
„ py return to theſe your Britiſh dominions. 

Permit us, moſt gracious ſovereign, at the 
ſame time, with the warmeſt ſentiments of loy- 


. « alty and affection to your majeſty, to expreſs 
* our grateful returns to heaven for the bleſſing 


upon your majeſty's arms in the conqueſt of the 
* iſland and forts of Cape Breton; a place of the 
«*« greateſt conſequence to this nation, as it ſe- 
* cures to your majeſty's ſubjeAs a free and unin- 
<. terrupted trade in America, and ptotects them 
from the inſulcs of a dangerous and inveterate 
« enemy. And we entirely rely upon your royal 
6 1 16.4 and protection, to ſecure to theſe 
* kingdoms the perpetual enjoyment of this in- 
valuable acquiſition. En 

„The raſh and daring attempts of the pro- 
t feſſed enemies of this nation, in favour of a 
„ popiſh and abjured pretender, have filled the 
hearts of us, your loyal citizens, with the ut- 
* moſt abhorrence and deteſtation. And we be 
leave to give your majeſty the moſt ſolemn af” 
* ſurances, that we will be ready upon all occa- 
« fjons to facrifice all that is dear and valuable 
to us, in defence of your majeſty's royal per- 
<* fon and family, and in ſupport of our happy 
** conſtitution both in church and ſtate.” 


The merchants of London the day following 


went in a cavalcade of one hundred and me 
0 


coaches, and preſented his majeſty with a m 


dutiful and loyal addreſs on the ſame occaſion. 


And ſo determined were thay to ſupport the pub- 
lic credit, that above eleven hundred of the moſt 
conſiderable merchants, traders, and proprietors 
of the public funds ſubſcribed their names to the 
following agreement: We, the underfigned 
+ merchants. and others, being ſenſible how ne- 
„ ceſſary the preſervation of public credit is at 
this time, do hereby declare, that we will not 
refufe to receive bank notes in payment of any 
«© ſum of money to be paid us; and we will uſe 
* our utmoſt endeavours to make all our pay- 
ments in the ſame manner.“ 

The citizens took all neceſſary precautions for 
maintaining their juſt rights, privileges and pro- 
percies, in oppoſition to the attempts of the pre- 


tender and his French abettors. The militia N 


8 it. 


—— 
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of fortune, merchants and tradeſmen, entered 


— — 
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were muſtered, and brought upon duty to guard 
the city gates both night and day. The moſt 
ſubſtantial citizens, eſpecially young gentlemen 


into ſeveral aſſociations, learned the military exet- 
ciſe, and provided themſelves with proper accou- 
trements and arms, in defence of their king and 
country. The very lawyers thought it time to 
exert their courage; and on the twenty - third of 
November they, preceded by the lord- chancellor, 
the chief juſtices, and maſter of the rolls, the 
chief baron, and the reſt of the judges, pro- 
ceeded from Weſtminſter-hall in a train of - near 
two hundred coaches, and preſented their addrefs 
and aſſociation in defence of his majeſty's ſacred 
perſon and government, and of the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion in his royal family; and promiſed to 
concur in any meaſure conducive to the great 
end of it, at the hazard of their lives and for- 
tunes. This addreſs was figned by the lord-chan- 
cellor, the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, the 
zudges of the ſeveral courts, and 369 gentlemen 
of the law. 00 4 5 
The quakers likewiſe raiſed a ſum of money 
among their own people, to purchaſe woollen 
waiſtcoats for the ſoldiers to wear under. their 
cloathing when obliged to keep the field in 
winter; and the ſame was tranſmitted to the arm 
in the norte | Þ 
At a court of Lord-mayor and common-coun- 
ci] held on 'the the third of December, it was 
unanimouſly agreed to ſubſcribe 100ol. out of the 
chamber of London, towards the relief, - ſupport, - 
and encouragement of fuch ſoldiers, as then were, 
or ſhould thereafter be employed in his majeſty's 
ſervice during the winter ſeaſon, towards the ſup- 
preſſion of the then unnatural rebellion. By this 
and a voluntary ſubſcription paid into the cham- 
berlain's office at Guildhall, there was raiſed a 
ſufficient ſtock to provide 12,000 pair of breeches, 
12,000 ſhirts, 10,000 woollen caps, 10, ooo pait 
of woollen ſtockings, 1000 ' blankets, 12,000 
pair of woollen gloves,” and 9000 pair of woollen 
ſpatterdaſhes, which were immediately converted 
to the uſe of the army. 4 0 
On the ſeventh of December another pro- 
clamation was iſſued for diſcovering, apprehend- 
ing, and bringing to trial all jeſuits and popiſh 
prieſts, who ſhould be found after the ninth of 
that inſtant, in the cities of London and Welt- 
minſter, or the borough of Southwark, or with- 
in ten miles of the ſame, with a reward of one 
hundred pounds to thoſe who ' ſhould diſcover or 
apprehend, any ſuch jeſuit or popiſh prieſt. 
The next day a great number of lawyers met 
in the middle Temple-hall, and' agreed to form 
themſelves into a regiment, under the command 
of lord-juſtice Willes, for the defence of the 
royal family, in ſuch manner as his majeſty ſhould 
think proper within the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter ; to be denominated, © the aſſo- 
« ciated regiment of the law, for the defence 
„ the royal family, and the preſervation of the 
« conſtitution in church and ſtate.“ This was ſo 
well received by the king, that the lord-chicf 
juſtice next day took his commiſſion as colonel of 
the ſaid regiment. Tic 0.000 RUMOR 24 
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In conſequence of the gre | 
as 2 had, by forced marches, and | 
avoiding the rout of his majeſty d forces under 
general Wade, advanced as farlas Derby: in their 
way to London, the diſaffekted in and about 
the metropolis were ſo ſpirited up, that they 
publickly declared theit fentiments ; and ſeveral | 
treaſonable papers, called the pretender's declara - 


at progreſs made by || 


ions, were put under the doors of peoples houfſes;:. 
and 3 on the parade in St. James's Park. 
Matters at lat came to ſuch' à cxiſis, that a 
catnp was ordered to be formed on Finchley Com- 
mon, to cover the metropolis, and to make a ſtand 
in caſe of need. Accordingly, on the ninth. of 
December a large train of artillery ſet out from 
the Tower, for «that place, with. preſumption 
that his majeſty intended torepair thither in perſon, 
and erect his royal ſtandard for aſſembling toge- 
ther all his faithful ſubjects able to bear arms. 

It was owing to theſe vigorous proceedings 
that the pretender and his rebel crew altered their 
opinions, and inſtead of advancing tu London, 
determined to return into Scotland, whither they 
precipitately fled by the way they had come. His 
royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, however, 
cloſely purſued, and E a complete victory 
over them boyond the Spey and near Culloden, in 
the highlands and on the twenty-firſt, of Decem- 
ber he, with his whole army, inveſted Carliſle, 
and on the thirtieth, the garriſon ſurrendered at, 
diſcretion. The 'priſoners, amounting to about 
four hundred, were diſtributed in different goals 
in England, and the duke immediately returned 
to London, which he entered amidſt. the moſt 
Joyful acclamations of the people. 

On the twenty third of; — 1746 the new 
common-council began the year with a petition to 
parliament for leave to bring in a bill ro take off 
the negative voice of the court of aldermen; and 
at the ſame time they unanimouſly agreed to pre- 
ſent his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland 
with the freedom of the city of London in a gold 
box. And on advice being received of the total 
defeat of the rebels by * royal highneſs, the 
Lord-mayor and aldermen, and the common- 
council, and the merchants, &c. of the city of 
London, reſpectively addreſſed his majeſty with 
their moſt ſincere congratulations on that happy 
event. : Or . 


On the twenty ninth of September, when the 


new Lord-mayor was elected, Sir Richard Hoare, 
knt, who had governed the city the preceding 


Gentlemen, y go"; 

I take this opportunity before I quit my 
** preſent ſtation, to return you my hearty thanks 
for having honoured me with fo great a truſt, 
and for your indulgence to me in the execution 
of it: in which I can; preſume. to claim no 
merit to myſelf, any further, than that my en- 
* deavours have been ſincere to diſcharge my 


Lad 
A 


duty in ſuch a manner, as might beſt intitle me 


to your eſteem, Your, welfare, gentlemen, has 
en my chief / concern. .Yqur-approbation 
vill be my higheſt honour.” “ $47) 2 
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The tebellion being quelled, it now became 
abſolutely 


Cromartie, and/the lord Balmerino. Theſe no- 
blemen were tried by their peers in Weſtminſter- 
hall; the lo 
ſte ward on the occaſion- 


' Kilmarnock: and Cromatie conſeſſed their crime, 


and, in pathetic ſpeeches, recommended. them- 


ſelves to his majeſty s mercy. Lord Balmeri- 
no pleaded not guily'; he denied his having 


been at Carliſle at the time mentioned in the in- 
dictment; but this exception was over-tuled: 


after this he moved a point of law. in arreſt of 


judgment, and was allowed to be heard by his 


council. Being told, however, that this plea was 


altogether frivolous, he thought proper to ac- 
quieſe ; and ſentence of death was paſſed upon 
him and his two affociates. - Cromartie's life was 
ſpared, but the other two were beheaded. on 


Tower-hill on the eighteehth of Auguſt. 


Abour ſix o'clock on the morning of their ex- 
ecution, a thouſand of the foot-guards, a troop 


of life-guards, and one of horſe grenadier-guards, 


— through the city to Tower-hill. They 
marched in upon the hill from Tower-ſtreet;, and 


eceſſary. to! make ſome examples of 
juſtice. In conſequence of which, bills of jndift- 
ment for high treaſon were found; by, the county 
of Sutry againſt/;the earls; of Kilmarnock and 


chancellor preſiding as lord high 


the foot threw themſelves into the form of a but- 
tledore, the round part ineloſing 
the center, and the handle being formed by two 
lines, extending to the Tower-gate, with a pro- 


horſe- grenadiers and horſe· guards wete drawn up 


in the rear of the foot, with a ſpace between for 


the commanding officers to traverſe the lines. 
About nine, the ſheriffs of London {attended by 


their officers and the executioner) came to view 


the place of execution, as alſo the houſe to which 
the lords were to be conducted, two . rooms 
whereof were hung with black. At ten o'clock 


the block was fixed upon the ſcaffold, and co- 
vered with black cloth; with which alſo the ſcaf- 


fold was hung; and ſome ſacks of ſaw-duſt were 
carried up to ſtre upon it. Soon after, the two 
coffins were brought on the ſcaffold, covered 
with black cloth, with gilt nails, &c. On the 


| carl of Kilmarnock's was a plate with this in- 


ſcription, viz.  * Gulielmus Comes de Kilmar- 
* nock, decollat. 18 Auguſti, 1746, tat, ſuæ 
* 42.” And that for Jord Balmerino had this 


| inſcription on the plate, viz, © Arthurus Domi- 
_ troubleſame year, addreſſed the livery as follows: | 


nus de Balmerino, decollat. 18 Auguſti 1746, 
Etat ſuz 58.” In the mean time the ſheriffs 
went to the Tower, and, after knocking at the 
gate, were admitted; and the priſaners, on their 
giving a receipt, were delivered to them. Soon 
after this the proceſſion began: and when they 
had paſſed through the lines into the area of the 
circle. formed by the guards, the paſſage was 
cloſed, and the troops of horſe drew up behind 
the foot. The lords were conducted into. ſepa- 
rate apartments in the, houſe, facing the ſteps of 
the ſcaffold; their friends being admitted to ſee 
them. The earl of Kilmargock was attended by 
thereverend Mr. Foſter, the reyęfend Mr. Hume, 
nr -ebd 


the ſcaffold in 


per ſpace between for the proceſſion to paſs,, The 


* 
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the chaplain” of the Tower; and another cler- || but this being made-up ſo wide as not to keep- 

gyman of the church of England accompanied his long hair z the . 

lord Balmerino; on entering the door, hearing delay; his neck being lai 

ſeveral of the ſpectators -aſk eagerly, which is || the collar of his ſhirt and-waiſteoa 

lord Balmerino ? he anſwered [miline, 

Balmerino, gentlemen, at your ſervice. . 
After which lord Balmerino, purſuant to his 

requeſt, being admitted to confer with the earl, 

firit thanked him for the favour, and then aſked 

«, if his lordſhip new of any order ſigned by the | 

« prince (meaning the pretender's ſon) to give no the execurioner obſerving, prayed his Jordſhip/to 

« quarter at the battle of Culloden?“ and the let them fall, leſt they ſhould be {mangled or 


| his cap over his eyes, in doing which, as well 38 


earl anſwering, no; the lord Balmerino added, break the blow. He was then told that the neck 


nor J neither, and therefore it ſeems to be an }| of his waiſtebdat was in the way, upon which he 


invention to juſtify their own murdets.“ The | roſe, and with the help of a friend took it off, 


car] replied, he did not think this a fair inferenee, ¶ and the neck being made bare to the ſhoulders, 
e becauſe he was informed, after he was s pri- I he kneeled down as before In the mean time, 
ſoner at Inverneſs, by ſeveral officers, that ſuch - when all things were ready fot the execution, and 


*< an order, ſigned George Murray, was in the ff the bays which hung over the rails of the ſcaffold. 


« duke's cuſtody“ 


ce George Murray | ſaid having; by direction of the colonel of the guard, 


lord Balmerino, then they ſhould not charge it {| or the ſherilfs, been turned up that the people 
rwghrice all the circumſtances of the execution; 


on the prince.“ After this he took his leave, em- 
bracing lord Kilmarnock, with the ſame kind of || in about two minutes (the time be before fixed) 
noble and generous compliments as he had uſed || after he kneeled down; his fordfhip dropping his 
before, my dear lord Kilmarnock, ſaid he, F am |} handkerchief, the executioner at once ſevered 
only ſorry that I cannot pay this reckoning || his head from his body, except only à ſmall part 
* alone; once more farewel for ever!“ and re- of the ſkin, which was immediately divided by a 
turned to his own room. a gentle ſtroke the head was trtrived in a piece 
The earl then, with the company kneeling | of red bays,” and with the body, immediately 
down joined in a prayer delivered by Mr. Foſter; | put into the coffiiinn. 
after which having fat a few moments, and taking | White this was doing the lord Balmerino, after 
a ſecond refreſhment of a bit of bread and a glaſs having ſolemnly: recommended himſelf to the 
of wine, he expreſſed a deſite that lord Balmerino || mercy of the Almighty, converſed , chearfully 
might go firſt to the ſcaffold; but being informed || with his friends; refreſned himſelf twice with a 
that he could not be indulged in this as his tord- || bit of bread and d glaſs of wine, and defired the 
ſhip was named firſt in the warrant, he appeared | company to drink es lim, acquain ing them that 
ſatisfied, ſaluted his friends, and ſaid he ſhould: | 
make no ſpeech on the ſeaffold, but deſired the | 
miniſters to aſſiſt him in his laſt moments, and 
they accordingly, with other friends, proceeded 
with him to the ſcaffold. The multitude who had: 


on the ſcaffold, and therefore ſhould there fay 
nothing of its contents. The under ſheriff com- 
ing into his lord ſhip's apartment to et him know 
the ſtage was ready, he ptevented him by imme - 
diately aſling if the affair was over with the lord 
Kilmafnock, and being anſwered, it is, he en- 


been long expecting to ſee him on fuch an awful | 
| quired how the executioner performed his office, 
| 


| 

occaſion, on his firſt appearing on the feaffold | 
dreſſtdin black, with a countenance and demeanor, 

teſtifying great contrition, ſhewed the deepeſt | 

figns of commiſeration and pity ; and his lord- 

| 

| 


and upon receiving the account, ſaid, it was well 
done; then addreffing himſelf ro the company, he 
ſaid, « gentlemen, I ſhall detain you no longer;” 
and with an eaſy unaffected chearfulneſs ſaluted 
his friends, and haſtened to the ſcaffold, which he 
mounted with ſuch compoſure of mind as aſto- 
niſhed the ſpectators. He then took off his coat 


Mip, at the fame time, being ſtruck with ſuch a 
varicty of dreadful objets at once, the multitude, 
the block, his coffin, the executioner, the inſtru- 
ment of death, turned about to Mr. Hume, and 
faid, Hume ! this is terrible;“ though without 


changing his voice or countenance. and waiſtcoat, together with his nekeloth, and 
After repeating a ſhort prayer, concluding with || threw- them en his coffin; putting on a flannel 
4 petition for his majeſty king George, and the | waiſtcoat, which had been provided for the = 
royal family, in verification. of his deelaration in || poſe, and then taking a plaid” cap out of his 
Kis ſpeech, his lordſhip embraced, and took his |] pocket, he put it on his head; ſaying, he died a 
laſt leave of his friends. The executioner, who || Scotchman : after kneeling down at the block, 
before had ſomething adminiſtered to keep him || to adjuſt his poſture, and ſhew the executioner 
from fainting, was ſo affected with his lordſhip's || the ſignal for the ſtroke, which was dropping bis 
diſtreſs, and the awfulneſs of the ſcene, that, on || arms; he orice more turned to his friends, and 
afking him forgiveneſs, he burſt into tears. His || rook'his'laſt'ferewel, and I6oking round on the 
tordflip bid him take courage, giving him at the || eroud, ſaid, * perhaps ſome may think my be- 
fame time a purſe with five guineas, and telling || © haviour-roo bold, but remember, Sir, (faid he 
him that he would drop his handkerchief as a ſig- © to a gentleman who ſtood near him) that I 
nal for the ſtroke. He proceeded; with the help IA now declare it is the effect of confidence in 
of his gentleman, to make ready for the block, || * God, and a good conſcience, and 1 ſhould dif- 
by taking off his coat, and the bag from his hair, I ſemble if 1 ould ſhew any ſigns of fear“ 
which was then tucked up under a napkin cap, 1 Obſerving 


bare, tucking don 
| te he Knceled 
I am lord | down on a black euſhion at the block, addedrew. 


in putting up his hair, his hands were obſerved to 
ſhake; but, either to ſupport himmſelf, or a 
more convenient poſture for devotion,” he- hap 
pened to lay both hands upon the -bloek;; Which 


he had prepared a ſpeech, which he ſhould read 


1 
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| Obſerving the axe in the executioner's hand, as 
he paſſed him, he took it from him, felt the edge, 
and returning it, clapped the executioner on the 
ſhoulder to encourage him; he tucked down the 
collar of his ſhirt, and waiſtcoat, and ſhewed him 
where to ſtrike, deſiring him to do it reſolutely, for 
ip that, ſays his lordſhip, will conſiſt your kindneſs. 
He went to the ſide of the ſtage, and called 
vp the warder, to whom he gave ſome money, 
aſked which was his hearſe, and ordered the man 
to drive near. | 51% 
Immediately, without trembling or changing 
countenance he again knelt down at the block, 
and having with his arms ſtretch out, ſaid, “ O 
« Lord reward my friends, forgive my enemies, 
« and receive my ſoul,” he gave the ſignal by 
letting them fall: but his uncommon firmneſs 
and intrepidity, | and the unexpected ſuddenneſs of 
the ſignal, ſo ſurprized the executioner, that 
though he ſtruck the part directed, the blow was 
not given with ſufficient ſtrength to wound, him 
very deep; on which it ſeemed as if he made an 
effort to turn his head towards the executioner, 
and the under- jaw fell and returned very quick, 
like anger and gnaſhing the teeth; but it could 
not be otherwiſe, the part being convulſed. A 
ſecond blow immediately ſucceeding the firſt, ren- 
dered him, however, quite inſenſible, and a third 
finiſhed the work. His head was received in a 
piece of red bays, and with his body, put into 
the coffin, which, at his particular deſire, was 
Placed on that of the late marquis of Tullibar- 
dine's in St. Peter's church in the Tower. They 
were both interred the ſame evening. | 


The earl of Kulmarnock was a nobleman of 


fine perſonal accompliſhments ; he had been edu- 
cated in revolution principles and engaged in the 


rebellion, partly from the deſperate ſituation. of 


his fortune, and partly from reſentment to the 
government, on account of his being; deprived 
of a penſion for which he had for ſome time en- 
joyed. The enemies of doctor Foſter (who at- 
rended him after condemnation) ptetended that 
he had all along flattered his lordſhip with the 
hopes of a pardon, provided he kept up his ſhew 
of penitence to the laſt. This calumny, for it 
was probably no other, received ſome counte- 
nance by Kilmarnock's, raiſing his head after it 
was laid upon the block, and looking round 
among the ſpectators; notwithſtanding which, he 
died as a man and a chriſtian. IC 
The behaviour of Lord: Balmetino, on this ſo- 
lemn occaſion, th 
of Kilmarnock, was far from ſuch as his enemies 
reported. It was well known he would have ac- 
cepted of a pardon from the crown, could he have 
obtained it ; but finding all his applications in- 
effectual, he prepared himſelf for death with 


great fortitude and reſolution. The moſt accu- 


rate obſervers eould not diſcover in his eye or 
2 the ſmalleſt ſymprom of concern, much 


Jeſs of fear; but he was ſo far from being infen- 
fible, that he was ſeen th check his natural bold- 
nels leſt the ſpectatots ſhould think it indecent. 
He maintained his 2 to the laſt. Kil- 

convinced. of the guik of 
his conduct, but Balmerino had undoubtediy 


marnock ſeemed to 


acted upon principle. 


— 


in the year 1716. 
ough very different from that 


On the eighth of December Charles Ratcliff, 
eſq; commonly called earl of Derwentwater, 
who had been taken in a ſhip bound to Scot- 
land, was beheaded on Little Tower-hill, near 
the Minories, in canſequence of a rule of the 
court of King's: bench, for being concerned in 
the rebellioa in the year 1715; fentence of death 
being at that time paſſed againſt him. 

As ſoan as he arrived at the ſcaffold, he afked 
for the executioner, who coming ta him, he took 
a parcel of gold out of his pocket, and gave it 
him, ſaying, ** I am but a poor man, and there 
is ten guineas for you; if I had more I would 
give it you, and I defire you to do your txe- 
cution ſo as to put me to the leaſt miſery you 
* can,” He then kneeled down before the block, 
and, putting his hands together, made a ſhore 
prayer ; after which two of the warders of the 
Tower came to him, one of whom took off his 
wig, and the other put a white cap upon his head; 
and then the unhappy criminal roſe upon his lege, 
and, with their aſſiſtance, pulled off his coat and 
waiſtcoat, He turned about and 'took his leave 
in a reſpectful manner, of the theriffs, and then 
untied the collar of his ſhirt, which was faſtened 
with a black ribbon, and began to tuck the collar 
of his ſhirt down, but not being able to teach 
far enough behind, he deſired the executioner to 
do it for him, which he did accordingly: Then; 
after ſay ing a ſhort prayer to himſelf, and croſſing 
himſelf ſeveral times, he laid his head down upon 
the block, and deſired the executioner to ſtrike far 
enough, adding theſe his laſt words, Ii hen 7 


ſpread my : hands' thus, do you take my bead off. 


Which fignal he gave in leſs. than halt a ninute, 
when one ſtroke of the axe fevered' his head, e · 
cept a bir of ſkin, which was cut aſunder at two 
or three chops. : The body then fell down upon 
the ſeaffald;. and the executioner, ſearching his 
pockets, found half à guinea, a filver crucifix 
and his beads. Four undertaker's men ſtood 
ready with a piece of red bays to receive the 
head. as it fell off, and the body: and head: were 
put into the coſſin, and conveyed in à hearſr to 
the Nags- head in Gray's inn Lane, and ſoon after 
interted at St. Giles's in the Fields. OGG... 
Fus fell this unhappy man thirty years, within 
three days, aſter his eſcape frum Newgate ; tlie 
principal part of uhich time he ſpem with the 
pretender in Italy. He was n brother 
of James carl of Derwent water, who» was beheaded 


- -'Phis-year an hoſpital was founded for relievi 
poor peaple affliftied with the ſmall. por, aud fo 
inoculation; and this was the firſt of the kind in 
Europe. It conſiſted of three houſes; one in 
Old. ttreet, for preparing patients for inoculation; 
another in Frog lane, Iſlington, when the diſeaſe 
appeared; and the third in the Lower · ſtrert if 
i for patients in the natural war: 
On the fifth of February 1747 the bill for na- 
2 foreign proteſtants, which Had been 
ſcyeral times attempted, being brought again 
into the houſe of conimons, the tity petitioned 
ſtrongly againſt it, which had its eſſect, and the 
bill was throwa . 
On the ninth of April Simon, lord Lovar, 


another Scarch nobleman concerned in the rebuÞ- 


— 


lion, 
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lion, was, purſuant to his ſentence by the houſe 
of lords, beheaded on Tower-hill: an account of 
whom with his behaviour after condemnation, we 
ſhall be a little particular. 

When the warrant for the execution of this no- 
ble lord was notified to him, he remained uncer- 
tain as to his fate, and really ſeemed indifferent 
to live or die; for though he was preſſed by his 
friends to throw himſelf at his majeſty's feet, and 
petition for mercy, he abſolutely refuſed it, ſaying, 
& he was ſo old and infirm that his life was not 
« worth aſking.” 

Through the whole of his conduct after con- 
viction he appeared undaunted, but preſerved his 
jocoſe ſatirical temper to the very laſt moment of 
his life. He received the notice of his death- 
warrant without the leaſt alteration in his coun- 
tenance, thinked the gentleman who brought it 
for the favours he had done him, and drank a 
glaſs of wine to his health; after which he ſat 
down with him, entertained chearfully a conver- 
ſation for ſome time, and drank part of a bottle 
of wine, Next morning being informed of the 
report, that an engine was to be made for his 
execution like that called the Maiden, provided 
many years ago for beheading ſtate criminals in 
Scotland, he commended the contrivance, for, 
ſays he, as my neck is very ſhort, the executioner 
will be puzzled to find it out with his axe; and if 
ſuch @ machine be made, I ſuppoſe it will get the 
name of lord Lovat's Maiden. 

On Monday the ſixth, the major of the Tower 
came to ſee him, and aſked him how he did. Do, 
ſays he, why, Sir, I am doing very well; for I am 
fitting myſelf for a place where hardly any majors 
go, and very few lieutenant generals. Next morn- 
ing he deſired one of the warders to lay a pillow 
upon the floor at the foot of the bed, that he 
might try if he could properly perform his part 
in the tragedy in which he was next Thurſday to 
be chief actor; and after having kneeled down, 


and placed his head upon the foot of the bed, he 


roſe up and ſaid, By this ſhort practice, I believe, I 


Hall be able to alt my part well enough. 


On Wedneſday his lordſhip waked about two 


' withſtanding his great age, he had never made uſe 


o'clock in the morning , and prayed moſt de- | 


voutly for ſome time; after which he went to 
ſleep again, and ſlept till between fix and ſeven, 
when he called for the warder to dreſs him as 
uſual; and, during the remaining part of the 
day, he not only talked pertinently and ſedately 
with ſome gentlemen that came to ſee him, both 
about his own private affairs and the public af- 


fairs of the nation, but cracked his jokes merrily 


that ſhaved him, and almoſt every one that came 
near him. After eating a hearty dinner, he 
ſmoaked a pipe, according to cuſtom, and then 
ſent orders to the cook, to get ſome veal roaſted, 
that it might be ready to mince for his breakfaſt 
in the morning. | $ 

On Thurſday the ninth, being the fatal day, 
his lordſhip waked about three o'clock in the 
morning, and, as he had done the morning be- 
fore, prayed' in a very devour, manner for ſome 
time, Art five he got up, called for a glaſs of 
wine and water, as uſual, and ſet reading in his 
chair for two hours without ſpectacles; for not- 


with the warders = attended him, the barber 


of any, which was owing it is ſuppoſed, to his! 
ſober and regular way of living; tor though he 
often drank a chearful glaſs, yet he very ſeldom 
taſted wine without water, and never dran to 
at enceſ. „D 
All this morning he behaved with his uſual 
gaiety, without once diſcovering the leaſt ſigu of 
tear or uneaſineſs, as appeared by ſeveral incidents; 
At eight, he deſired his wig might be ſent to 
the barber, that he might have time to comb iv 
out in the genteeleſt manner; and having defired 
the warder to get him a purſe, to put the gold in, 
which he deſigned for the executioner, he added, 
Let it be a good one, leſt the gentleman ſhould 
refuſe it.” Upon the warder's bringing two to 
chuſe, he did not approve much of either; how. 
ever, he choſe one and ſaid, Tho” it be none 
of the beſt, it is a purſe that no man would 
« refuſe with ten guineas in it.“ Between eight 
and nine, he called for a plate of minced: veal, eat 
heartily, and then having called for ſome wine 
and water, drank the healths of ſeveral of His 
friends | ! 5, im, 


In the morning, Mr alderman Alſop. dne f,. | 


the high ſheriffs of London and Middleſex, (the 
other being ill) attended by the two under ſhe- 
riffs and the proper officers, with the executioner, 
went from the Mitre Tavern in Fenchurch-ſreex, 
to the houſe hired for them on Tower-hill// At 
ten o'clock the block was fixed on the ſcaffold; 
and his lordſhip's coffin brought, which was co- 
vered with black cloth, adorned with corenets; 
&c. and with this inſcription on the lid, ** Simon 
Dominus Fraſer de Lovat, -decollat. April , 
© 1747, Etat. ſuæ 80.“ 3297 26.0 
At eleven o'clock, the high ſheriff, with his 
attendants, went to the Tower, where 


knocked at the gate, and demanded the priſoner; 


and when it was notified to his lordſhip, that the 
ſheriff was come to demand him, he deſired the 
company to withdraw a little, till he put up a ſhort 
prayer. In a few minutes, he called them in again, 
and ſaid, “ gentlemen, I am ready,” and after 
having got down ohe pair of ſtairs, being invited 
by. general Williamſon to reſt. himſelf a little in 
his apartment, his lordſhip, upon his entrance, 
paid his reſpects, in a very polite manner, to the 
ladies, then to the gentlemen, and talked as freely, 
and with as little ſeeming concern as if he had 
been come to an entertainment. - After getting 


| down the other * of ſtairs, he was put into the 
3 


governor's coach, and carried to the Tower-gate, 
where he was delivered to the high ſheriff attend - 
ing, upon his receipt. 0 C31 e210 

From the Tower-gate he was conducted into 
another coach to a houſe, from the upper rooms 


of which there was a paſſage to the ſcaffold, and 


the rooms were lined with black cloth, and hung 
with ſconces for his lordſhip's reception, which 
diſmal. proſpect produced no alteration in hi 
lordſhip's countenance. After delivering a paper 
to the ſheriffs, he rold them, they might give the 
word bf command when they pleaſed, . For, ſays 
„ he, as I have been an officer in the army mary 
« years; I have been accuſtomed and am ready 
5 to obey command; and after having ſaid a 


| ſhort prayer on his knees, and drank alirtle but 


brandy 
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brandy with bitters, he was conducted up the 
ffold. —_— 
* his lordſhip was going up the ſteps to the 
{-affold, he looked round, and obſerving ſuch a 
prodigious crowd of people upon the hill, he aid, | 
„ He wondered there ſhould be ſuch a buſtle | 
« about taking off af old grey head, that could 
« not get up three ſteps Without Wo men to 
« ſapport it;“ and after being upon the ſcaffold, 
and obſerving one of his friehds very much de- 
jected, he clapped him upon the ſhoulder, laying, 
« chear up thy heart, mah; I. am not afraid, 
« why ſhouldeſt thou ?” then he gave the exc- 
cutioner the purſe with ten guineas in it, recom- 
mending to him, to act his part handſomely ; for | 
ſays he, © if you do not, and I. am able to riſe | 
« again, I ſhall be very angry with you z” and 
after examining the axe, and viewing his coffin, 
he fat down in the chair provided for him, and 
repeated ſeveral lines from Horace and Ovid. 
After which, delivering his cloaths and og 
to his friends, he kneeled down at the block, tel- 
ling the executioner, he would ſay a ſhort prayer, | 
and then drop his hankerchief as a Ggnal for him 
LL. . 
Having placed himſelf too near the block, the | 
executioner deſired his lerdſhip to move a littlc | 
farther back, which he did; and after having | 


— — 


placed his head and neck properly on the block, 
in half a minute he dropped his handkerchief, 
and the executioner being now, it ſeems, become 
expert at his buſineſs, ſevered the head from the 
body at one blow,” both of which were put into 


the coffin, and carried in a hearſe back to the || bo 


Tower, where, the next day, they were interred, 

His lordſhip, who had in France profeſſed him- 
ſelf a papiſt, and in Scotland was deſirous to be | 
deemed a proteſtant, pulled off the maſk, after | 
his dead warrant came down, and avowed himſelf | 
a jacobire and a papiſt. "EY 

A little after ten o'clock on the morning of | 
his execution, a large high ſcaffold, at the ſouth | 
fide of the hill, ſuppoſed to contain upwards of | 
four hundred perſons, ſuddenly fell down without | 
giving the leaſt warning: by which accident about 
twenty perſon's were killed on the ſpor, or died | 
of their wounds; and many others had their 
limbs and bones broke, or were otherwiſe greatly 
maimed or wounded. 


Courts of judicature were opened in South- 
wark, and in the north of England, for the trial 
of thoſe of inferior note. Out of forty- three 

who were condemned at London, no more than 
ſeventeen were executed ; and in other parts of 


the kingdom a ſtill leſs number in proportion; 


bur a great many of them were tranſported to 
America, 5 


About this time a perpetuity paſſed the great 
ſeal for Corporate the | biſho — of Lola. 
&c. into one body politic, for the relief of poor | 
clergymen's widows and children, within the dio- | 
ceſe of London, and to hold in mortmain lands | 
of 1 fool. per annum. 8 = 

The thirtieth of June being appointed for the 
election of repreſentarives to ſerveinparliament for | 
the city of London, a ſmart conteſt aroſe between | 
a liſt ſer TY the corporation, and another by the | 

8 


n London. However, Sir John Bar- 


! 6 _—_— ... | oy 4 
nard, Sir William Calvert, Slingſby Bethel, and 
Stephen Theodore Janſſen, eſqrs; were declared 
to have a majority of hands; and on the cloſe of 
the poll carried the election by as great a majo- 
rity. Theſe were ſupported by the intereſt of 
merchants in oppoſition to Sir Daniel Lambert 
and Sir Robert, Ladbroke, who was ſtrongly re- 
tominended by the aldermen and common» 


council. | * 


” The ſixpencę pet chaldron on coals allowed by 
parliament in aid of the orphan fund, expiring at 


| Michaelmas 1750, the court of common council, 


after having agreed on the twenty: ſecond of Oc- 


tober laſt, and paſſed a bill on the eighteenth of 
| December, to raiſe 20001]. on the perſonal eſtates, 


of the inhabitants, for the orphan's.fund, from 
Midſummer 1747 to Midſummer 1748, petitioned 
parliament for a continuation of the ſaid duty. Ia 
conſequence of which a bill was brought into, 
the houſe, whereby the ſaid ſixpence per chaldron 
on coals was continued for the further term of 
thirty-five years, from and after the thirtieth day of 
September 1750; under theſe conditions: That 
the ſaid city, out of the produce of the ſaid im- 
poſition, ſhall pay 3oool.-per annum to the mer- 
cer's company; and that the revenues of the city 
ſhall be charged with two thouſand pounds per 


annum, over and above the 80001. per annum ap- 
| plied by the fifth and ſixth of William and Mary, 
for the relief of the orphans ; with power to the 


Lord-mayor and aldermen to pay off the princi- 
pal debt and intereſt, due upon the act above- 
mentioned. Purſuant to which power the city 
rrowed 25000). at the rate of three pounds fix 


| ſhillings per cent. And the chamberlain, by or- 


der of the comman-council, dated on the 20th 
of June 1751, diſcharged the ſum of 21,7351. 


| 175. gd. due to the orphan's fund, from the city 
account, and placed it to the credit of the or- 


phan's fund in diſcharge of the ſame debt. And 
m this time, by act of common-council, the 
city has always been aſſeſſed, at Midſummer, from 
year to year, and paid two thouſand pounds per 
annum. 1 oY I my 
On the twenty-fifth- of March 1748, about 
one o'clock. in the morning, a moſt dreadful fire 
broke out in the houſe of one Mr, Eldridge, a 
peruke-maker, in Exchange-alley, Cornhill. Ic 
was at firſt ſaid to begin by the careleſſneſs of a 
boy placing a candle near ſome wig- boxes in the 
ſhop; but it afterwards appeared to be occaſioned 
by a girl living at a green ſtall adjoining to 


Nr. Eldridge, who had left a candle burning in 


her ſhed, while ſhe was diverting herſelf by hear- 
ing the muſic at a concert in the Swan-tavern., 

e flames communicated themſelves with ſuch. 
amazing rapidity, that notwithſtanding they had. 


che greateſt ſupply of water and er, and the 


buildings in that fituatiqn were ſo very ſtrong, 
yet, before twelve o'clock at noon, upwards of. 
one hundred houſes. were entirely levelled with 


the ground. Mr. Eldridge, his wiſe, and child 
| were burnt; and Mr. Cook, a, lodger; was 
| ſo much hurt by. leapiog out of. a; window, that 


he died ſoon after. The maid fortunately ſaved. 


herſelf by kaping out of the two pair of ſtairs; 
window; and the two apprentices eſcaped by get-. 
ting over the tops of the houſes to the Swan- 

Naonan tavern. 
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tavern, Notwithſtanding the urmoſt vigilance 
was uſed 
preſs this dreadful conflagration, yet the leaſt 
computation made of its deſtruction in effects and 
merchandize amounted to two hundred thouſand 

nds. * * 


, 
' 
N 


| 


Several gentlemen, bankers, and others, im- 


mediately ſet about a contribution for the relief 
of thoſe ſufferers who were real _— of charity, 
and whoſe claims amounted to 8000], _ On the 
nineteenth of April a committee was choſen at a 
general meeting of the contributors, Who ap- 


| 


pointed alderman Janſſen, eſq; chairman; and on | 


the thirteenth of September following they pub- 
liſhed a report of the ſums contributed, and what, 


was paid to each claimant. © 


On the twenty-eighth of January following, 
when the ſubſcribers met at Guildhall to examine 
into the diſpoſal of the money collected on this 
occaſion, the committee reported, that there was 
remaining in their hands 3 300l. in balance of the 
ſaid ſubſcri tion; and recommended the ſald re- 
maining dilate to be thus diſpoſed of, vi. 


ba i4 
© 


- To St. Bartholomew's-hoſpita!l 1000 
St. Thomas's-hoſpital! 1000 
Hoſpital at Bath 5 
London Infirmary 5 100 
Weſtminſter Infirmary” 100 


Infirmary at Hyde-park-Corner 100 


3300 


* . 


For the more expeditious rebuilding the houſes 
deſtroyed by the above fire, the court of common- 
council, on the twenty-ninth of March, did em- 
power the court of Lord-mayor and aldermen to 
permit as many non-freemen as ſhould be found 
neceſſary to be employed in the execution of the 
faid work. 5 6 We 
About eight o'clock on the following evening 
ſevert priſoners in Newgate for ſmuggling, on the 
turnkeys opening the door of their apartment, 
ruſhed on them with piſtols and broom-ſticks, and 
knocking them down, ran out of the priſon and 
made their eſcape. An alarm, however, being 
immediately ſpread, five of them were retaken in 
the neighbouring ſtreets, and carried back to 
Newgate; the other two got clear off. 4 
At a court of common- council held the feventh 
of April, a bill paſſed for repealing all for- 


mer acts, orders and ordinances of their court, 


touching the nomination and election of ſheriffs 
of the city of London and county of Middleſex; 
and for regulating and enforcing ſuch nominations 
and elections for the future: in which it was 
ordained, that the right of electing perſons 
to the office of ſheriffalty ſhall be veſted in 
the liverymen, and that the general election 


day of ſheriffs ſhall be the twenty-fourth of June, 


except it be Sunday, 'and then on the following 
day, That the perſon' or peſons elected to the 
ſaid offices, ſhall take the ſame upon him or them 


on the vigil of St. Michael the archangel, next 


following the ſaid election, and hold the ſame for 
and during the ſpace of one whole, year from 


nw ay 
* 


thence next enſuing, and no longer, until ſome 


by the magiſtrates and officers to ſup- |} other perſons ſhall be duly elected, and ſworn into 


the ſame office in their ſtead, - That at the 
eneral elections for flreriffs, all the aldermen 
who, have. not actually ſerved, the ſaid office 
ſhall be 'publickly put in nomination, according 
to their ſeniority, before any RI MDs | 
the Lord: mayor may, at any time, herween 
the fourteenth” day of April, and che fourreenth 
day of June, in every , year, noniinate in the 
court of Lord-mayor and aldermen, nine perſons 
free of this city, to be put in panic . 
ſaid office of ſheriffalty, to the liverymen aſſem. 
bled for the election of ſheriffs, who ſhall be put 
in nomination publickly for the ſajd office, before 
any other commoner, and in the ſame. order x; 
nominated by the Lord-mayor, That if any ſo 
nominated ſhall, within fix days after notice 
thereof, pay 400l. to the chamberlain, and twen- 
ty marks towards the maintenance, of the mini. 
ſters of the ſeveral priſons,. together with the 
uſual fees, every ſuch perſon ſhall. be, exempt and 
diſcharged from ſerving the ſaid office, except he 
ſhall afterwards take upon him the office of an al. 
derman. That any two liverymen having a 
_—_— vote at the election of ſherifts, may pub- 
lickly nominate any perſon or perſons free - the 


city for tlie ſaid office, after. the aldermen, and 
thoſe nominated' by the Lord mayor. That no 
freemen ſhall be diſcharged from ſuch election or 
nomination for inſufficiency of Wealth, unleſs he 
voluntarily ſwears himſelf not worth 1500al...g 
lands, goods, and ſeparate debts, and the ſame 
be atteſted upon oath by ſix other freemeh. of 
credit and reputation. That every perſon elected 
to the ſaid office ſhall, at the next court of Lord- 
may and aldermen, give 1000l. bond to the 
chamberlain, that he will take upon him the fad 
office on the twenty- eighth of September ner 
following. That the perſon elected who does nat 
give bond to ſerve, ſhall, if an alderman or com- 
moner of the Lord-mayor's nomination, forfeit 
and pay 600l. but if he be neither aldermen. nor 
one nominated by the. Lord-mayor,. he ſhall for- 
feit and pay only four hundred pounds to be te- 
covered by action of debt, in the name of the 
chamberlain of London, to go and be applied to 
the uſe of the Lord- mayor, commonalty and citi- 
zens of London, ſubject to the orders and xelolu- 
tions of the court of common: council; except one 
one hundred pounds to be paid to each of the 
new ſheriffs out of 800l. if two fines happen to 
be paid, or fifty pounds to each of the ſaid ſhexiffs, 
ſhould there be only one fine paid unto the cham- 
berlain. That no perſon who has fined ſhall be 
ever after eligible, except he takes upon him the 
office of an alderman ; neither ſhall any perſon 
be compelled to ſerve the ſaid office more than 
n i ne 
On the fifth of May a ceſſation of arms vs 
proclaimed at the royal exchange, and the uſual 
places in London and Weſtmi ter, And on the 
evening of the fifth of Auguſt, juſt before a great 


ſtorm of rain, there appeared in the city of Lon 
don, and parts adjacent, a prodigious multitude 
of locuſts; which, by a perſon who taok parti- 


cular notice of them, are thus deſcribed.:. theſ 
ja laid he, reſemble graſhoppers in me N 
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« lars; but are different from them in others: 
« they are more robuſt. Their common length 
« is about two inches and an half, including the 
« head and the wings. The body is ſcaly, and 
<« coloured like a ſalmon. The head, neck, and 
part of the body are covered with a grafs cowl 
« or hood: The head is large, and the face 
« ſhreaked with brown and white. The eyes 
« are very bright; and of a hazel colour. The 
« jaws are rounded like a pair of pincers, are 
« "blunt and open, and ſhut horizontally, and are 


« a ſmall French bean ſeed. Their mouths are 
large, and their teeth big and ſtrong ; and over 
« the jaws; here they meet, they let fall a thin 
« cover, to be contracted and folded at pleaſure 
« to draw in their nouriſhment. Their wings 
« which come from the neck; underneath are 


« oreeniſh, though ſome are tranſparent and 


« brown, divided into panes by a ſmall black 
« line ſpotted and ſcaly like a ſalmon, The 


« back is green, the belly duſky, and the tail or | 
« ſtem blackiſh at the end. They have fewer | 


legs than the graſshopper; and in flying they 
« make a buzzing with their wings like that of 
« the great black beetle.“ 


At acourt of common-council held the twenty- 
fourth of September; a committee was appointed 
to examine into the ſtare of the city income, to 
| conſider in what manner it might be capable of 
being improved, and how to raiſe money for diſ- 
charging the debt due to the fund for the relief 
of orphans. _ | | | 

A prodigious hurricane of wind happened on 
the ſecond of December, which laſted for near 
eight hours. It blew downtwo houſes entirely, 
unſtripped the tiling of others, and tore up trees 
by the roots, By the number of chimnies and 
Ggns which fell, many perſons who were paſling | 
the ſtreets were ,greatly wounded; and a child | 
was killed that ſtood by the fire by the fall of 
bricks from a chimney. But the moſt conſider- 
able damage was done to the ſhipping and ſmall 
craft in the river. 

The court of common-council, on the fifteenth, | 
; Paſſed a bill for raiſing two thouſand pounds u 

on the perſonal eſtates of the inhabitants of the 
city and its liberty, towards paying the intereſts 
of the orphan debt, in purſuance of the power 
granted by an act of king William and queen | 


l 


of a black, horny ſubſtance. The tongue is like 
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Mary, intituled, An act for the relief of or- 
e phans, and other creditors of the city of Lon- 
« don.” And on the twenty-ſecond, the com- 
mittee appointed for enquiring into the laws relat- 
ing to hawkers and pedlars, came to a reſolution 
to proſecute all hawkers ſelling wares within the 
city, or liberties of the ſame, notwithſtanding 
they ſhould appear to have licenſes. ©: ap# 
That the peace in agitation, and the arts of 
the miniſtry were not ſo pleaſing to the moſt diſ- 
cerning part of the people is particularly exem- 
plified in a ſpirited letter wrote by Mr. alderman 
Heathcote to the Lord- mayor and aldermen, re- 
ueſting leave to reſign his gown. It was dated 


from Bath, on or about the tenth of January, 
1748-9 ; and is as follows : y 
4e My Lord-mayor, dN ' 


The general corruption of the age I have 
<« the misfortune to live in, and the frequent de- 
<« teſtable inſtances of apoſtacy from every prin- 
«. ciple of honour, integrity, and public ſpirit of 
e many of my countrymen, both of my own 
and a ſuperior rank, having fully convinced 
% me, that the endeavours of the few determin- 
e ed to live and die honeſt men, are fruitleſs 
e and vain; I have reſolved to ſeek that ſmall 
„ ſhare of happineſs, which is to be acquired in 
* this venal country, in privacy and retirement, 
« where I am ſute it is only to be found; and, 
therefore, I am determined to return no more 
to London, unleſs my own private concerns 
call me thither. I cannot think it; in any reſpect 
&* right to hold an office I ſhall never attend: 
&« this obliges me to apply to your lordſhip and 
court of aldermen for leave to reſign my. gown 
<« and beg the court will accept of this my re- 
« ſignation, and that your lordſhip will be pleaſ- 
« ed to iſſue out a precept for the election of 
* ſome other Perſon to ſerve. inſtead of me for 
the ward of Walbrook. I moſt ſincerely wiſh 
e health and felicity to my brethren the alder- 
<« men, and the moſt flouriſhing commetce, with 
© the full enjoyments of liberty, to the citizens 
of London, to whom 1 am inexpreſſibly oblig- 
<« ed for the many honours and truſts they have 
e repoſed in me; all which I can, with a ſafe 
* conſcience, ſay I have faithfully diſcharged, 


| << without ever having once betrayed or deceived, 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER XENT 


Remarkable impoſition on the public. Peace proclaimed. Proclamation againſt murderers and 
f the fire-works on occafion of the peace. Great fire at Battle-briqge, 
Another in the Poultry. Aldermen Janſſen preſerves the conſtitution of the city of London 
by rejecting the aſſiſtance of the military power. Tuo earthquakes. Act of common- council. 
for licenſing foreigners. Death and funeral of Frederick prince of Wales. | Election of 
Remarkable hurricane. Priſoners attempt to eſcape out of Newgate, 44 

of parliament for preventing thefts and robberies. os 


robbers. Account of 


a chamber lain. 


T year 1749 was introduced by one of 
h 
the public that ever brain projected, or 
credulity countenanced. The particulars of which 
cannot be unentertaining to our readers. 

About the middle of January the following 
advertiſement appeared in the London news- 


papers: 


« At the new theatre in the Hay- market, on 

«© Monday next the ſixteenth inſtant, to be ſeen a 
. © perſon who performs the moſt ſurprizing things 

<« following, viz. Firſt, he takes a common walk- 

“ing cane from any of the ſpectators, and thereon 

* plays the muſick of every inſtrument now in 
uſe, and hkewiſe ſings to ſurprizing perfection. 
Secondly, he preſents you with a common 
wine bottle, which any of the ſpectators may 
firſt examine; this bottle is placed on a table in 
the middle of the ſtage, and he (withour any 
equivocation) goes into it in ſight of all the 
the ſpectators, and ſings in it; during his ſtay 
in the bottle, any perſon may handle it, and ſce 
plainly that it does not exceed a common tavern 
bottle. Thoſe on the ſtage, or in the boxes 
may come in maſked habits (if agreeable to 
them) and the performer (if deſired) will in- 
form them who they are. Stage 78. 6d. Boxes 
5s. Pit 3s. Gallery 2s. To begin at half an 
hour after ſix o'clock. Tickets ro be had at 
the theatre. The performance continues about 
two hours and a half. — 

N. B. If any gentlemen or ladies, after the 
e above performances (either ſingly or in com- 
««. pany, in or out of maſk) are deſirous of ſeeing 
_ repreſentation of any deceaſed perſon, ſuch as 
huſband or wife, ſiſter or brother, or any inti- 
mate friend of either ſex, (upon making a gra- 
tuity to the performer) ſhall be gratified by 
ſeeing and converſing with them them for ſome 
minutes as if alive. Likewiſe (if deſired) 
he will tell 1 your moſt ſecret thoughts in 
your paſt life; and give you a full view of 
perſons who have injured you, whether dead 
or alive. For thoſe gentlemen and ladies who 

are deſirous of ſeeing this laſt part, there is a 
« private room provided. Theſe performances 
« have been ſeen by moſt of the crowned heads 
c of Aſia Africa, and Europe and never ap- 
« peared publick any where but once; but will 
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the moſt extraordinary impoſitions on | 


— nn 


| patience being tired out produced a chorus of 


| came from behind the curtain, and, bowing, faid, 


| 
| 
| 


wait of any at their houſes, and perform az 
above, for five pounds each time. There will 


be a proper guard to keep the houſe in due de- 
corum.“ 


In ridicule to this mad-headed advertiſement, 


and to open the eyes of the people, the next day 
produced the following: 


„ Lately arrived from Italy. 
«" Sig Capitello . a ſurprizing dwarf, 


no taller then a common tavern tobacco-pipe ; 
who can perform many wonderful equilivres 
on the lack or tight rope: likewiſe he'll cranſ- 
form his body into above ten thouſand different 
ſhapes and poſtures ; and, after he has diverted 
the ſpeRators two hours and a half, he will 
open his mouth wide, and jump don his 
own throat. He, being the moſt wonderfuleſt 
wonder of wonders as ever the world wondered 
at, would be willing to join in performance 
with that ſurprizing muſician on Monday next 
in the Hay-marker. He is to be ſpoke with at 
the Black Raven in Golden-lane every day, 
from ſeven to twelve, and from twelve all day 
n 


The ſcheme, however, took, and the playhouſe 
was crowded with dukes, dutcheſſes, and the moſt 
principal more of diſtinction; the iſſue of which 
was as follows : 

Abour ſeven o'clock the theatre was lighted, 
and the audience fat a conſiderable time without 
even the entertainment of a ſingle fiddle. Their 


cat-calls, heightened by loud vociferations and 
beating with ſticks. Soon after which a fellows 


that if the performer did not appear, the money 
ſhould be returned. In reply to which 
perſon in the pit ſpoke out aloud, that if the la- 
dies and gentlemen would give double prices, the 
conjuror would get into a pint bottle. After this 
a young gentleman in one of the boxes took 3 
lighted candle, and threw it on the ſtage; which 
alarming the greateſt part of the audience, the 
made the beſt of their way out of the theatre, 
ſome loſing their cloaks and hats, and others 
their wigs and (wards. The remaining pe 
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ſiſted by the mob, who broke into the houſe, tore 
up the benches, broke to pieces the ſcenes, pull- 
ed down the boxes, and entirely diſmantled the 
theatre; all which they conveyed into the ſtreet, 
preceded by the curtain faſtened on a pole, as a 
flag of triumph, and converted the ſame into a 
large bonfire. A party of guards was ſent for, 


but did not arrive time enough to prevent the | 


reſentment of the populace. No material damage 
enſued from this diſaſter, except a young noble- 
man's chin being hurt, occaſioned by his falling 
into the pit. * 
Many enemies to a book publiſhed about that 
time concerning the ceaſing of miracles, were 
greatly diſappointed by the conjuror's non ap- 
arance in the bottle; they imagining that his 
jumping into it would have been the moſt con- 
vincing proof poſſible, that miracles were not yet 
ceaſed. : 
This ſtrange deluſion and diſappointment after- 
wards produced many ſatirical ſtrokes in the pub- 
lic papers: among which was the following: 


« This is to inform the public, 

« That, notwithſtanding the great abuſe that 
« has been put upon the gentry, there is now in 
« town a man, who, inſtead of creeping into a 
« quart or pint bottle, will change himſelf into a 
« rattle ; which he hopes will pleaſe both young 
« and old. If this perſon meets with encourage- 
« ment to this advertiſement, he will then ac- 


« quaint the gentry, where and when he per- 


« forms.” 


One very particular reaſon aſſigned why the 


conjuror did not go into the quart bottle was, that | 


after ſearching all the taverns, not one quart bot- 
tle could be found. 

On the twenty-ſixth of this month, a court of 
common=-council was held at Guildhall ; when, 
after augmenting the ſalary of the recorder from 
one hundred and twenty to two hundred pounds, 
they came to the following reſolutions : ** That 
* the thanks of this court be given to George 
* Heathcote, eſq; for his uniform, active and 
* diſintereſted conduct in every ſtation of public 
* truſt; for his many and great ſervices done 
* this metropolis, as magiſtrate and repreſenta- 
tive in parliament; for his zeal and laudable 
** endeavours to promote the trade and proſperity 


of his fellow- citizens; and for his exemplary: 


public ſpirit and independence in making the 
<< preſervation of the laws and liberties of his 
* country, the conftant and invariable rule of all 
* his actions.“ / 
On the ſecond of February, the heralds at 
arms, accompanied by the ſecond troop of horſe- 
guards, attended by the knight-marſhal's men, 
erjeant-trumpeter, high-bailif of Weſtminſter, 
and other proper officers, met at St. James's gate, 
where, his majeſty having from the window of 
the apartments over the gate firſt ſheathed the 
ſword, the proclamation of peace was read with 
beat of kettle drums and found. of trumpet. 
From St. James's, the cavalcade proceeded to 


Charing-croſs, where peace was proclaimed a 
ſecond time. 


Temple-bar, 
Hs 


From thence they. proceeded to 
where the officers of Weſtminſter 


/ 


| 
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retired. And, within the gate, the Lord-mayor, 
aldermen, recorder, and ſheriffs, performed the 
uſual ceremony, at their entrance into the city. 
Proclamation was made a third time at the end of 
Chancery-lane; a fourth time at the end of 
Wood-ſtreet in Cheapſide; and the laſt time at 
the Royal Exchange. It was afterwards proclaim- 
ed in all the cities and market towns in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

On the fifteenth, the Lord-mayor, and the reſt of 
the commiſſioners of the lieutenancy for the city 
of London, addreſſed his majeſty with congratula- 
tions on the above occaſion, and his ſafe and hap- 
py return to his Britiſh dominions. And on the 
twenty · firſt, the Lord-mayor, aldermen and com- 
mon- council waited on his majeſty with another 
addreſs of congratulation on the ſafe delivery of 
her royal highneſs the princeſs of Wales, of the 
princeſs Louiſa Anne. | 

Murders and robberies were become, at this 
time, ſo frequent in and about the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, that the next day, Febru- 
the third, a proclamation was iſſued, offering a 
reward of one hundred pounds over and above 
all other rewards, to be paid by the lords 'of the 
treaſury, upon the conviction of any murderer 
or robber in thoſe cities, or within five miles 
thereof. Violent riots and tumults alſo prevailed 
throughout the kingdom, which were evidently 
owing to the numbers of unprovided perſons diſ- 
charged from the army and navy. The moſt 
dangerous inſurrection happened at Briſtol, where 
great numbers of people from Glouceſterſhire 
and Somerſetſhire aſſembled, cut down the turn- 


ikes, and committed various other ourages. 


any of them were well armed, and bid defiance 
to the magiſterial power for ſome conſiderable 
time; but at length fix troops of dragoons bein 
ſent down againſt them, they were obliged to dif: 
perſe, and the quiet of the country was reſtored. 
£00 great preparations made for ſolemnizing 
the 
penſive nature than were ever exhibited in this 
metropolis, we ſhall be a little particular in giv- 
ing an account of them. The following is a de- 
ſcription of the machine for the fire-works, that 
were exhibited on the twenty-ſeventh of April, 


- 


1743. a 
HE machine was ſituated in the Green 
Park, 500 feet from his majeſty's library, 
and repreſented a magnificent Doric temple, 
from which extended two wings terminated by 
pavillions. | 
It was 114 feet high to the top of his majeſty's 
arms, and 410 feet long. The ornaments were 
all in relief, and it was adorned with frets, gild- 


ings, luſtres, artificial flowers, inſcriptions, ſta- 
tues, allegorical pictures, &c. 


The inſcriptions were as follow: 
On the pedeſtal of Peace in the eenter, Pax re- 
diviva an. MDS exLVIn. Peace reſtored in the 
year 1748. In the frieze over the center arch, 
Georgius II. Rex. Which appeared tranſparent 
during the whole performance of the fire-work. 

On the left- ſide of the machine, Redintegrata 

Europe pace, ſecuritate fæderum ſtabilita, commer- 

Oo0oo 7 cia 


ace being of a more extraordinary and ex- 


8 


cio feliciter reſtituto, ſub auſpiciis opt. princ. Iætatur 
S. P. 9, B. To give peace to Europe, to ſecure 
the faith of treaties, to reſtore and enlarge com- 
merce, is the auſpicious work of a Britiſh king, the 
triumph of a Britiſh people. 

On the right ſide of the machine, Hinc princi- 
pem bello accingit, libertati de vota, fortitudo. Illinc 
pacificum aſtendit, ſaluti omnium, conſulens, clemen- 
ia. A prince never diſpoſed to engage in war 
but from a fortitude ſacred to liberty. Ever 
ſtudious of peace from clemency intent on the 
public good, 

On the attic in the middle of the back front, 
Georgio II. Regi opt. autori ſalutis, libertatis vin- 
dici, fundatori quietis, patri patria.—To the guar- 
dian of our ſafety, the aſſerter of our liberty, the 
eſtabliſher of our tranquillity, the moſt gracious 
ſovereign, and father of his people, George the 
ſecond. 

The ſtatues which adorned it were twenty - three, 
viz. | 

On the firſt half-pace of the great ſtair-caſe on 
the right hand was the figure of Tame; on the 
left Iſis, each reclining on an urn. 

In the center of the Temple, ſeated on an al- 
tar, was the goddeſs of Peace, holding an olive 
branch, and ſupported on the right by Neptune, 
and on the left by Mars. Theſe five were caſt in 
plaiſter of Paris. 

In the front were four ſtatues, viz. Juſtice, 
Temperance, Fortitude, Prudence. On the right 
end, Religion, Conſtancy, Honour, Clemency. 
In the back front, Faithfulneſs, Vigilance. On 


the attic above the cornice in the front, Jupiter, | 
Ceres, Diana, Apollo. In the back front, at the I 


angles, were Mercury, Minerva. 


The pictures in the front of the machine were | 


eighteen, each painted double : They at firſt ap- 
peared as marble baſſo relievos, and after the fire- 
work was played off they were removed by ma- 
chinery, and diſcoyered pictures repreſenting the 
ſame ſubje& in Chlors, which were rendered 
tranſparent by a great number of lampions. 

The great picture over the cornice in the center 
of the machine was twenty-eight feet by ten. It 
repreſented his majeſty giving Peace to Britannia. 
The attendants on Peace were Plenty, Riches, 
Felicity, Trade, and Commerce. The attendants 
on Britannia were Liberty, Agriculture, and the 
Arts and Sciences. 

On the right of this, below the entablature, 
was a picture of fifteen feet by eight, repreſenting 
the return of Neptune: he was riding on the 
ocean in a carr drawn by ſea-horſes: 2 right 
hand held a trident, and his left ſupported a 
globe: he was conducted by the genius of Peace, 
and attended by tritons, ſea-nymphs, &c. On 
the left of the central arch, was the return of 
Mars ſeated on a carr drawn by three lions, the 
arms of England, and was conducted by Fame, 
with an olive-branch, who proclaimed the peace. 

On each ſide of theſe two laſt pictures was a 
feſtoon of arms and military inſtruments. 

The medallion on the right hand was Britannia 
Joining hands with France : the legend, Concordia 
redux. Exergue, Brit. Gall, Concord renewed. 
Britain, France. Below this was the figure of 
Liberty. | | 
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On the left was a medallion repreſenting Bri. 
tannia joining hands with Spain: the legend, Salis 
mutua. Exergue, Brit. Hiſp. Mutual Benefit. 
—— Spain. Below this was the figure of 

enty. 1 

At the right end were two medallions, one of 
Auguſtus : the other of Antoninus Pius. At the 
left end, two medallions, one of Veſpaſian: The 
other of Trajan. Underneath two Genii on each 
fide a globe, one fitting with a book in his 
the other ſtanding, holding parchments with ſeals 
pendant, &c. 

The exhibition began about nine in the even. 
ing, and was introduced by a grand concert of 
warlike inſtruments. The fire-works were opened 
by a royal ſalute of one hundred and one braf 
ordnance, which was immediately followed by a 
diſplay of rockets of various ſorts, air balloons, 
— eleven courſes the number amounting tg 
32,084. 

After all theſe. had been diſplayed, there fol- 
lowed a grand girandole from the top of the 
Temple, conſiſting of fix thouſand rockets, 
headed with ſtars, rains, and ſerpents, all in one 
flight. Then the machine cleared of its com- 
buſtibles, became ſo illuminated as to ſhew the 
emblematical figures; and the front was beauti- 
fully illuminated with a variety of deſigns, which 
continued burning for a conſiderable time. 


The following is an abſtract of the number of 
pieces fired on this occaſion : | 


| Sky-rockets, 
Honorary 482 
Caduceus 48 
Girandole 48 
In flights | 10072 


Total from 4 ounces to 6lb. weight 10, 60 


Air balloons 87 
Tourbillons 88 
Regulated pieces 21 
Figured pieces 30 
Pots d' Aigrettes 180. 
Pots de brins 12, 200 
Caſcades 21 
Vertical ſuns and wheels 136 
Fixed ſuns 71 
Fountains 160 
Gerbes 260 
Lances 3700 
_ Marrons 5000 


About eleven o'clock the whole building v3 
illuminated, and continued fo till between tu 
and three in the morning. His majeſty and 
royal family retired about twelve. 5 

All the various parts of this great work were 
performed by direction of Charles Frederick, eſq 
comptroller, and captain Thomas Deſa uliers, 
chief fire maſter of his majeſty's royal labor 
tory. | 
On the twelfth of Auguſt about ten o'clock at 
night, a terrible fire broke out in Mr. Spencer's 
dye-houſe, near Battle-bridge, Southwark. A 


loft adjoining, which was full of ſtraw, contin 
| : . | I 


fre, the flames communicated themſelves to ſeve- 
ral wooden houſes which burnt with ſuch rapidity, 
that all endeavours to ſtop it proved ineffectual. 
What contributed to the misfortune was, the 
tide being then at ebb. Excluſive of the dye- 
houſe, a large brew-houſe, four wharfs, a coo- 
perage, and about eighty houſes were _y 
deſtroyed : many others were greatly damaged, 
and ſome coaſters on the ſhore had their rigging 
burnt, Three men and one woman loſt cheir- | 
lives. Upwards of 2000 quarters of malt, a | 
large quantity of hops, and 800 buts of beer | 
were loſt by this accident : and the whole damage | 
was ſuppoſed to amount to 50,0001, 
On the twenty-third of Auguſt, a melancholy | 
accident happened at Bartholomew fair, occaſion- 
ed by the falling down of a gallery in Mr. Phi- 


e. Two men were killed, and many others 


* 4 booth, wherein were a * number of peo- 
P » 


had their limbs broke, or were dangerouſly bruiſ- 


ed or wounded, 

On the twenty-ſeventh, between three and four 
in the morning, a fire broke out at Mr. Har- 
wood's, in Grocer's-alley, near the Poultry comp- 
ter, which entirely burnt that and four others. 
The compter and ſeveral houſes adjoining, were 
greatly damaged. In conſequence of the for- 
mer being on fire, fifty priſoners for debt, and 
nine felons, were ſet at liberty. One of the felons 
only was retaken; and about forty of the deb- 
tors returned voluntarily to their confinement. 

On the eighteenth of October, Mr. ſheriff 
Janſſen gave ch 
tution and ancient cuſtom of this city, and of the 
little neceſſity there is of calling in a military aid 
to aſſiſt a civil magiſtrate in the due execution of 
his office. Fifteen criminals being ordered for exe- 
cution on that day at Tyburn, it was reported 
and apprehended that a reſcue would be attempt- 
of at leaſt two of them, named Wilſon and 
Penlez; (the former of whom was pardoned the 
day before execution) and a party of foot | 
guards were therefore ordered to attend the ſhe- | 
riff or his officers on that occaſion : but Mr. ſhe- 

| 
| 
| 
| 


e following example of the conſti- | 
| 
| 
| 


riff Janſſen, for the dignity of the city and his 
office, mounted on horſeback, when the criminals 
were put into the carts at Newgate, and with no 
other weapon than the authority of his office, ſig- 
fied by a white wand in his hand, very, civilly 
diſmiſſed the party of ſoldiers at Holbourn-bars ; 
and, attended by his proper officers, prevent- . 
ed all diſturbance and violence, with a promiſe 
that the bodies of the malefactors, after execu- 
tion, ſhould not be delivered to the ſurgeons. 
It was hoped, that the remarkable example ſet 
by that magiſtrate, in executing (agreeable to our 
conſtitution and ancient cuſtom) his office, with- 
out a military aid, would be productive of the 
moſt happy effects in a multitude of other inſtan- 
ces, and prevent the ſoldiers from being called in 
to quell every trifling diſorder. | 


Towards the cloſe of the year there was the | 


moſt remarkable conteſt for parliament men in 
the city of Weſtminſter, that was ever known. 


The canditates were, lord Trentham, and Sir 


George Vandeput ſet up by the independent elec- 


tors. On the cloſe of the poll, however, it ap- 
peared, that the numbers @ ng Sos [ 
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For lord Trentham 4811 
For Sir George Vandeput 4654 


But a ſcrutiny being demanded by Sir George 
and many of the electors, the ſame was allowed 
by the high-bailiff, who on examination thereof, 
declared lord Trentham to have a majority of 
170, and returned him accordingly. 

About this time, a grant 25 pong the great ſeal, 
wherein his majeſty was pleaſed to re-incorporate, 
ſingular, all the freemen of the art of butchers 
of the city of London, and all others who then 
uſed or exerciſed, or ſhould thereafter uſe and ex- 
erciſe the art within the faid city, the liberties 
and ſuburbs thereof, or in any place-within two 
miles from the ſaid city, by the name of the maſ- 
ter, wardens, and commonalty of the art or 
myſtery of butchers. - uf IViD 

This year an act was paſſed for the more eaſy 
and ſpeedy recovery of ſmall debts within the 
city and liberty of Weſtminſter, and that part 
of the dutchy of Lancaſter, which -adjoineth, 
thereto, By which it was enacted, That 'there 
ſhall be two hundred and thirty-two commiſſion- 
ers in the whole, to be nominated on the firſt day 
of May, yearly, by the inhabitants who have a 

right to aſſemble in veſtry, viz. 


| In the pariſh of St. Margaret's - 30 
| St. John's 20 
St. James's 42 

St. George's, Hanover · ſquare 30 

| St. Anne's int IBS, 

St. Martin's in the Fields 30 

nk St. Clement Danes 24 
St. Mary le Strand . 12 

St. Paul Covent Garden 20 

232 


And that any three of them may hold a court by 
the name of the Court of Requeſts, in the pariſh 
of St. Margaret, on every Tueſday; in Sts 
James's, every Wedneſday ; and in St. Paul's, 
Covent-garden, every Thurſday, to hear and de- 
tertnine, and to execute judgment, ahd to award 
execution with coſts : but that none ſhall be im- 
2 upon an execution longer than forty 
| avs. : 

Another act was likewife paſſed the ſame year 
for the eaſy and fpeedy recovery of ſmall debts 
within the Tower Hamlets. Whereby they that 
have a right to meet in veſtry for the choice of 

ariſh officers, are ed to nominate two 
undred and forty eommiſſioners in the whole, 
Viz, | N 


In the pariſh of St. Mary Whitechapel 31 
| Chrift-church +3; SE 
| Sr Leonard, Shoreditch: - 20 
St John's, Hackney 8 


1 
St. Matthew's, Bethnal-Green 8 
Sr. Mary Stratford, Bow - 4 


Bromley, St. Leonard 3 
St. Anne's Limehouſe SER 
St. Paul's, Shadwell 16 
St. George's 18 

« John's, Wapping 17 


— = 2 * 


— — 


St. — without Aldgate 15 
Trinity, Minories | 

Mile End, Old Town 
Mile End, New Town 
Ratcliff 

Popler and Blackwall 
Tower without 

St. Catharine's 
Well-cloſe 

Old Artillery Ground 
Norton Falgate 


— 
. ns www 
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By the name of the Court of Requeſts; wherein 
any three commiſſioners are empowered to ſet on 
Tueſdays and Fridays, weekly, to hear, determine, 
give judgment, and award execution. with coſts, 
againſt bodies or goods, for any debts under forty 
ſhillings. | 

- This year finiſhed with a remarkable cauſe tried 


in the Lord-mayor's court, between a club of 


Journeymen free painters, plaintiffs, and Mr Row, 
citizen and maſter painter, defendant, for employ- 
ing a perſon not free to work for him in the city, 
The defendant, pleaded, and made it appear by 
evidence, that from the want of free journeymen 


of the trade, it was not poſſible for the ſummer 


buſineſs of the city to be done, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of at leaſt an equal number of non free- 
men; and that no freeman was ever refuſed, or 
could ſometimes be got on any terms. To which 
the counſel for the Maintiff replied with a very 
learned argument, upon a by-law made by the 
city in the reign of queen Anne. The jury went 
out at two o'clock in the afternoon, and returned 
twice without agreeing on the verdict; and be- 


ing ſent out again, and continuing a long time, 


the court ordered them to be locked up in the 
room, without fire, candle, or any ſuſtenance, 
by an officer ſworn to obſerve the ſame, and to 
attend them : in which ſituation they continued 
till fix o'clock next morning, when they brought 
in a verdict for the plaintiffs. 

The maſters of the ſeveral handicraft trades 
finding themſelves greatly aggrieved by this ver- 
dict, petitioned the common-council for liberty 
to employ foreigners, under certain reſtrictions. 
This produced a counter- petition from the jour- 
neymen; the conſideration of which was deferred 
till their next meeting. And 

On the 8th of February 1750 a committee of 
ſix aldermen and ten commoners met in the old 
council chamber, to hear and examine the diſ- 
putes between the ſeveral maſters and journeymen 
freemen; when a day was appointed, and thirty 
maſters, with the ſame number of journeymen 
were allowed to attend the ſaid committee ; who, 
after ſeveral adjournments, made their report on 
the 21ſt of June, in which they ſaid they had 
come to the following reſolutions: | 


That the matters complained of by the ſe- 
« veral petitioners require ſome regulation. 
That the preſent method of proceedings in 


"i the Mayor's-court againſt perſons employ ing 


* non freemen likewiſe requires ſome regulation. 


« Thar the court of Lord-mayor and aldermen Il 
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of this city be empowered, from time to time 
upon application, any Tueſday, by any maſter 
freeman, to give leave to employ any number 
of non-freemen to work under him with; 
this city and liberties thereof, and for ſuch — 
and under ſuch reſtrictions, as the court ſhall 
think neceſſary and proper; but in caſe there 
ſhall be any Tueſday on which the ſaid 
ſhall not be held, that then the Lord-mayor 
for the time being, upon ſuch Tueſday, ſhaj 
have the like power. 


That no freeman of this city ſhall be liable 


to the penalty inflicted by the a& of common. 
council made and paſſed the fourth of Jul 

1712, if it be proved that the defendant tid 
immediately before ſetting ſuch foreigners to 
work, uſe his beſt endeavours to procure x 
journeyman being a freeman to work with him. 
and could not procure any ſuch freeman beine 
a fit and proper perſon to be employed by hin 
in his work.” 


This affair was finally determined at a court of 


common-council held the twenty-ſecond of No- 
vember following; when, after a debate of near 
four hours, it paſſed unanimouſly, 
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That after the firſt day of December, 1750, 


the court of Lord-mayor and aldermen might 


grant a licence to a free maſter, who has uſed 
his beſt endeavours and cannot procure a ſuf- 
ficient number of fit and able free journeymen 
to carry on his buſineſs, to employ ſuch num- 
ber of foreigners, for or during ſuch time or 
times, and under ſuch reſtrictions, as to the 
ſaid court ſhall ſeem fit and neceſſary. 

That on any Tueſday, on which no court of 


Lord-mayor and aldermen ſhall be holden, the 


power above-mentioned, ſo as the ſame do not 
exceed the ſpace of ſix weeks, ſhould be veſted 
in the Lord-mayor for the time being. 


That no licence ſhall be granted, by virtue 
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of this act, to any freeman to employ any fo- 
reigner, unleſs he has. one apprentice at leaſt, 
or has had one apprentice, within twelve kalen- 
dar months next before his application for ſuch 
licence. | | 

„That no freeman ſhould be enabled to em- 
ploy. any foreigner by virtue of this licence, 
until he has regiſtered the chriſtian and fur- 
name, and place of abode, of the ſaid fo- 


reigner, and in what buſineſs he is to be em- 


ployed, with the town clerk of the city forthe 
time being, who is to enter the ſame in a book 
to be kept for that purpoſe, he being paid tuo 
ſhillings and ſixpence for every licence ſo to be 


regiſtered :. which book any freeman of this 


city ſhould have liberty to inſpect, gratis, ever) 
day, between twelve o'clock at noon and tao 
in the afternoon, (Sunday's excepred :) and 

any perſon regiſtered by virtue of this licence: 
ſhould leave his maſter's ſervice, or be di 
charged the ſame, the town clerk is, upon ap. 
plication, to. inſert and enter in the licence 2 

regiſter another perſon's name in the room 

the perſon diſcharged, for the remaining term 
of the licence without any fee. 


& That 


court 


ie licence, though the time limited thetein be not 
0 expired.” an | MY CDI 19008 
On the eighth of February, between twelve 
and one o'clock at noon, the ſhock of an earth- 
quake was felt all over the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, and parts adjacent. It was more 
particularly felt by the inhabitants bordering near 
the river Thames; and at Limehouſe, Poplar, &c. 
it was fo violent, that many boats and — in the 
river received a very conſiderable - ſhock. The 
counſellors in the court of King's-bench and Chan- 
cery in Weſtminſter-hall were ſo alarmed; that 
they expected the building to fall; and in the new 
buildings about Groſvenor- ſquare, people ran out 
of their houſes, the chairs ſhaking, and the pew- 
ter rattling on the ſhelves. A flaughter-houſe, 
with a hay-loft over it, was thrown down' in 
Southwark, a chimney in Leadenhall-ſtreer, ano- 
ther in B:lliter-ſquare, and ſeveral chimneys and 
part of a houſe near Horſlydown. And 
On the eighth of March, about half an hour 
after bv lock in the morning, the town was 
again alarmed with another ſhock of an earth- 
quake, which, was generally allowed to be more 
violent, and of a. longer continuance than that 
which was felt that day month. Great numbers 
of people were awaked from their ſleep meerly 
by its violence, which, however, did ne other 
miſchief than throwing down ſeveral chimneys 
and damaging ſome houſes. The ſhock was ſo 
great in ſome parts, that the le ran from 
their houſes and beds almoſt naked. In the high 
Eee. by Groſvenor-ſquare; &c. it vas faid to 
ave been felt more than in other parts, the 
braſſes and pewters of ſeveral kitchens being 
thrown down, and to ſome diſtance from the 
ſhelves on which they ſtood: In St. James's: park, 
and all the open places, the ground moved very 
perceptibly, and the noiſe ſeemed to break three 
times. It was obſerved about five: o'clock,” that 
there was a continual, though confuſed lighten- 
ing, till within a minute or two of the ſhock 
being felt, which darted very low, and the flaſhes 
were great and ſtrong. A lady in Piccadilly, a 
curious collector of old china, who had piled: a 
conſiderable quantity on ſtands, had it thrown 


down and broke; bells in ſeveral ſteeples were | 
ſtruck by the chime hammets ; and great ſtones || 


fell from the new ſpire of: Weſtminſter-abbey. 
A maid ſervant in  Charter-houſe ſquare Was 


thrown out of bed by the ſhock, and broke ber | 


arm. The dogs howled in an uncommon manner, 


and the water was ſo agitated, that the fiſh leaped | 


half a yard above the ſurface. 


Ir was felt in Efſex, Kent and Syrry;"as well 


« bly vey 
« bei 


as in moſt, parts of Middleſex ; and 
which was univerſal in the four counti 


the panic 


nitions of a fanatic ſoldier, who publickly preached 
up repentance, and boldly propheſied that the 
next ſhock (which he ſaid would happen the fame 
day in the next month) would lay the cities of 
ndon and Weſtminſter in aſhes, The fanatic, 
owever, happened to be miſtaken; but the two 
fhocks which had already been felt, had brought 


28 


: es; was con- 
ſiderably increaſed, by the predictions and admo- 
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a ſerious air upon every face. The pulpits and 
preſs were employed in calling a degenerate peo- 
ple to repentance, and in deprecating the wrath of 
heaven. In after ages (ſays a modern writer) it 
vill ſcarcely be believed, that on the evening 
4 of the eighth day of April, the open fields 
that ſkirt the metropolis, were filled with an 
incredible number of people, . aſſembled in 
chairs, in chaiſes, and coaches, as well as on 
foot, who waited in the moſt fearful ſuſpence, 
until morning and the return of day diſproved 
the truth of the dreaded prophecy. Then 
their fears vaniſhed : they returned to, their 
reſpective habitations in a tranſport of joy: 
they were ſoon reconciled to their abandoned 
vices, which they ſeemed to reſume with re- 
doubled affection, and once more bade defiance 
to the vengeance of heaven.” 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


On the eighteenth of March, between five and 
ſix o'clock in the evening, a ſhock of an earth- 
quake was felt at Goſport, Portſmouth, and the 


. 


Ide of Wight, which greatly alarmed and terri- 


fied the inhabitants. Several other places in Eu- 
rope, particularly France and Germany, were 
viſited with this dreadful_ calamity; -and the 
iſland of Cerigo, in the, Archipelago, was almoſt 
deſtroyed, and above two thouſand of the inha- 
bitants periſhed. 

On the twentieth of April died Sir Samuel Pen- 
nant, Lord-mayor of London, whoſe death was 
occaſioned by an infeQious fever which prevailed 
in Newgate, and was from thence.communicated 
to the Seſſions-houſe in the Old Baily, where it 
was catched by a great number of perſons, and 


proved fra, or to his lordſhip only, but to. Sir 
Daniel Lam 


EE 


g cobgratulatory, addreſs: on the, birth 
derek W Adress o urth 
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Four royal highnelſes, and expreſſing our un- 
« e Joy at this increaſe je 


his majelty's fa- 
| « We. 
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« We conſider every child of yqur royal high- 
4 nefſes as an additional ſecurity of the peoples 
* happineſs and freedom; by your examples they 
& will learn the price of every ſocial yirtue, to 
3s be earneſt an 

* and to maintain our religious and civil rights. 
„% May we never want one of your royal high- 
« neſs's deſcendants to reign over a free, grate- 
« ful, and obedient people 


ing anſwer : 


To which his royal highneſs returned the follow- 


„My Lord and Gentlemen, 


J return you my thanks and thoſe of the 
« princeſs, for this very remarkable inſtance of 
« duty to the king, and regard to us. 
The expectations you expreſs to haye of my 
* children are moſt agreeable to me ; may they 


« always be a bleſſing to this nation, and main- | 
* tain the liberty, wealth, and power it pught tp 


« have! 

* The ci 
* ality x4 
e their fellow citizens can be warmer than 
* am for promoting their welfare and their 
„trade. wp Ra 


has always ſhewed ſa much parti 


About this time his majeſt ; royal charter hay- 


ing paſſed the eas ſeal for encouraging the | 


Britiſh White Herring Fiſhery, and for incorpo- 


rating certain perſons of great wealth and diſtinc+ 
tion, by the name of 


21 - , 


years, his royal highneſs the · prince of, Wales, 
on the rwenty-fifth of October, (eſcorted by a 


party of horſe-guards to Temple-bar) went in 
is ſtate-coach; 'atrended by two others, in which | 
were the lords of the bed-chamber, his faotmen | 


and watermen walking before, to Fiſhmonger's- 


hall in Thames-ftreer, to receive the charter of | 


the Briciſh herring-fiſhery company, as governor 


thereof. His ro al highneſs was received. at the 
door of the hall by Mr. alderman Bethel, preſi- | 


dent of the ſociety, Mr. alderman Janſſen, vice- 


prefident, admiral Vernon, general Oglethorpe, | 


and ſuch of the ſociety as were in gown ; and af- 
terwards by the maſter and court "of aſſiſtants 
of the Fiſhmogger's company, in their gqwus. 
Who all waited on him to their patloyr, His, 
royal highneſs made a moſt gracious. ſpeech, 
in Which he expreſſed his great rega 7 
green of the city of Leides, Aker mhichs 
On ſhery charter being read by the clerk of the 
iſhmonger's, company, his rayal hi wiſhed 
all ;ondnable lese to md 9900 un- 
dertaking, and declared that he had the welfare 
of it extremel at heart. The clerk of the com- 
. thanked his royal hi . 12 great 
our done the ſociety, and be ferred him, in 
the name of the company, to accept of the frees. 
dom chereof; and his royal h. elne being. gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to accept of the | 
ſented cb dict on the twenty fifth in a go 
the moſt txquiſite workmanſhi , 


ox of 


* „„ * f 7 P. © I 7 
On the eighth of November, the Lord - mayor, 


* 


aldermen, and common - council waited on his mas» 


— 33 


w . 


zealqus in the cauſe of liberty, 


to me, that they may be aſſured none of | 


ww f « the Society of the Free- 


ae, 17 wg pre- 


zeſty at St. James's, to congratulate him on hö 
happy return, from his an dominions and 
| the birth of a prince; when the recorder made 
| their compliments in the following ſpeech: 
Mur it pleaſe your majeſty, 

| 


13 * We, the Lord-mayor, aldermen and com. 


“ mons of the city of Loadon in common · coun. 
| * cal aſſembled, your majeſty's truly loyal and 
faithful ſubjects, humbly beg leave, with moſt 
reſpectful duty to congratulate your majeſty on 
your ſafe return to your Britiſh dominions, and 
vith joy to expreſs the ſatisfaction we derive 
* from your. royal preſence a us. 
As our zeal and affection your royal 
** houſe have the next place in our hearts to our 
<<. zeal and affetion for your royal perſon, we 
* gladly embrace this firſt opportunity of con- 
| *© gratulating your majeſty on the birth of another 
prince: an additional ſecurity for perpetuating 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion and the Britiſh conſt. 
| ©* tution, the greateſt bleſſings theſe kingdoms 
can enjoy. i 40 n 
We want words to expreſs the grateful ſenſe 
| © we have of your majeſty's gracious acceptance 
of our duty, and your A de- 
| ** clazations of favour and protection. It ſhall be 
| © our conſtant prayer, that your majeſty may long 
| ie; 
| 
| 
| 


* reign over a free, grateful, and obedient peop 
** and that the ſceptre of cheſe kingdoms may be 
| <© ſwayed to the end of time by a race of princes 
| ** deſcended from yaur majeſty, and inheritors of 
** thole yirtves which adorn your royal perſon,” 


| To which his majeſty was pleaſed to return the 
| following molt gracious anſwer Ix" | 


I thank you for this very affectionate addreh, 
My care and attention ſhall never be wanti 
for the ſupport af the trade and commerce 
* my ſubjects: and the city of London may al- 
% ways depend upon my favour and protection. 


On the 22d of December a proclamation was 
| publiſhed by order of council, promiſing 100], 

over and above all other rewards, for the diſcover- 
ing and apprehending any offender, who ſince the 
29th of September, has committed; or before the 


— 


| 

| 

| 

| 20th of December 1731 ſhall commit, any mur- 

dex or robhery by violence, or make an aſſault with 

| offenſive weapons with intent 10 rob, in any of 

| the, ſtreets, of London, or within five miles of the 
Cg. id bn. lob ts YG ig 160.5 | 

Im the beginning: of the year 173 1 f eauſe vas 


tried at Hicks's Hall berwen the tin- plate workers 
and one Milton, whom they indicted upon the 
statut of Queen Elizabeth, for exereiſing their 
art and. myſtery, not having ſerved à regular ap- 
prenticeſhip to the ſame. The verdict was givel 


tor Milton, becauſe the tin-plate workers were nt 


| 8 many years after the enacting 
that ſtatute. | nett? 42! 

| - At a court of common>council held the $thof 
January it was unanimouſly reſolvedꝭ and ordered, 
| that the Recorder's ſalary ſhould be further aug 
mented by the additional ſum of 28al; to the fomer 


120l. and that the ſaid ſum ſhould be ws 
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Richard Adams, the then recorder of London, as 
long as he ſhould continue in the ſaid office, unleſs 
he ſhould be thereafter made a judge in any of 
his majeſty's courts, or accept of the office of 
attorney or ſolicitor- general: in which caſe the 
ſaid grant of 280l. ſhquld ceaſe. 

The ſame court likewile 3 agreed 
to petition the parliament to apply ſuch remedy 
as might be effectual for preventing the pernict- 
ous uſe of ſpirituous liquors ; and about the 
ſame time the grandjury for the county of Mid- 
dleſex delivered ſeveral preſentments to the court 
of King's-bench; to which was annexed the fol- 
lowing writing, which had been by them unant- 
mouſly agreed to, and ſigned: 


« We, the grand jury for the county of Mid- 
« dleſex, beg leave, in diſcharge of the duty 
« we owe to Our king and country, to repreſent, 
that returns and preſentments made of public 
« nuiſances by the conſtables from the ſeve- 
« ral wards, by virtue of our precept to them 
directed, are become a mere matter of form; 
« occaſioned partly (as ſome of them confeſſed) 
« from lewd, diſorderly, and gaming houſes, 
« and unlawful places of aſſembly, having been 
often preſented without effect. | 

« The preſent ill ſtate of this country, in re- 
— gard to idleneſs, luxury, robberies, and other 
« ſhameful, deſtructive practices, induces us to 
e make this repreſentation to this honourable 
« court, in hopes, that if it ſhall appear proſe- 
cutions upon ſuch preſentments have not been 
<« carried into execution from any defect of the. 
« laws, or the extraordinary expence attendin 
* them, that this honourable court wp pleal- 
« edto repreſent it to his majeſty for, his royal 
* conſideration. | 

We are the more ſolicitous for a ſummary 
and effectual law to ſuppreſs theſe public nui-. 
ſances, as we conceive them to be the princi- 
pal root of the enormous and threatening vices 
* of the age, which greatly endanger the pub- 
k 5 peace, and every perſon's property and 
« lafery,” EA DP , 


* * 
1 


On the twentieth of February, a great num-. 
ber of ſailors aſſembled at the Þ ountain tavern. 
behind the Royal Exchange, having.miſtaken the 
ſenſe of an adyertiſement inſerted to procure a 
meeting to conſult agents and managers, how. to 
obtain a few bounty bills, for which they were 


Sh & $4 


* of 


contained in it u | | 
His royal highneſs was faid to have caught a cold 
about three weeks before in Kew-gardens, and to 
have encreaſed it on the twelfth by coming very 
warm from the houſe of lords with the windows 
of his chair down ; foon after which he com- 
plained of pains which were thought to be plcure- 
tic, and were attended with a 45 About a 
N hag of an hour before his death, he told 

octor Wilmot who attended him, and had been 
up all the preceding night, that he was much 
better, and adviſed he door to go home: the 


| princeſs remained with him, to whom, he ſoon 


s = * 


after complained of a ſudden pain, and an offen- 
ſive ſmell, and immediately 1 bimſelf back - 
ward and expired. And on the thirteenth, of 
April at halt an hour after one o'clock in the 
morning, the bowels of his royal highneſs, which, 
in an urn covered with crimſon velvet, were brought 
from Leiceſter houſe in a coach and ſix to the 


' prince's chamber, were from thence carried to 


Henry the VIlth's chapel, and there interred in 
the vault, together with the royal corpſe, at nine 
o'clock the fame evening. The proceſſion began 
at half an hour after eight o'clock at night; and 
when it arrived at the abbey-gate, the corpſe was 
met by the dean and prebendaries, attended by 
the gentlemen of the choir, and king's ſcholars, 
who fell into the proceſſion immediately before 
the officer of arms, with wax tapers in their hands, 


properly habited, and began the common burial 


ſervice (no atithem being compoſed on the occa- 
ſion) two drums beating a dead march during the 
ſervice, Upon entering the chapel, the royal 
body was placed on treſſels, the crown and. 
cuſhion at the head, and the canopy held over, 
the ſupporters of the pall Sanding, yz the chief 
mourner and * two ſuppbriers ſeated in chairs 
at the head of the corpfe ; the lords ſhſtants, 
maſter of the horſe, groom of the ſtole, Spd. 
lords of the bed · chamber, on both ſides; the four 
white ſtaff-ofticers. Fo the feet, the qthers ſeating 


themſelves: in the. falls. on each fide the chapel 
Lr ths "a Ree em Wor the Fogel 


not proper vouchers ; and imagined themſelves the | Roch. | t MN. 
then read the firſt part of the burial ſeryice, after 
which the cor 8 


ſummoned to receive money, and (upon their 
iN that the advertiſement was pub- pſe was: carried to the vault, pre: 
liſhed by one who had before ſummoned them, | ceded by the white ſtaff-othcers, the maſter of the 
and raifed two-ſubſcriptions, they were ſo irritated. ||| horſe, chief mourner, his ſupporters and alliſt- 
as io force the agent into a coach, and carry him | | ig 


ce t ts, Garter King, of arms; going before them. 
to the Lord-mayor : here they were adviſed to en' they had placed themſelves ntar the yault, 
apply to the admiralty, where they went, and the corple being laid upon a machine even, with 
afterwards to juſtice F po who ot being at ||| the pavement: n degrees let 
home, they returned to the Lord mayor, who, to || down into the vault, when the iſhop of Rocheſ- 
prevent the agent being pulled to pieces, had. || ter went on with the ſervice ; «which hein 
ſent him to Newgate. And ſome deſigaing 


ended, 
people having reported that their money was at 


| Garter proclaimed his royal highoeſs's titles; 

0 | A ss ſoon as the preceſſion began to move; two 
Wir. Belchier's, in Lombard-ftreer, they afſem- || Eh) * 
bled before his houſe, and threatened to demo- 


rockets· were fired; off in alace · yard: as a 
liſh it; and notwithſtanding the proclamation 


ao in 08 
' fignal for the guns in the Park to fire, which 
were followed by thoſe of the Tower ; durin 
| whic 
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which time'the great bells of Weſtminſter, and 
that of St. Paul's, tolled, as did moſt of the 
pariſhes in and about London. | 

On his royal highneſs's coffin was a ſilver plate 
with a latin inſcription, ſignifying his titles and 
deſcent, and that he died the 2oth of March 
1751 aged 45. ; 

About this time Sir John Boſworth, knight, re- 
ſigning the office of chamberlain of the city of 
London, on account of his ill ſtate of health, the 
citizens ſeemed deſirous to invite the late alderman 
Heathcote to ſucceed him; and gave it out that 
he intended to offer himſelf for that important 
office. As ſoon as Mr. Heathcote, who was then 
at Bath, heard of this report, he ſent a letter to 
the liverymen of London, declaring that he never 
had any ſuch intention, and did entirely decline 
offering himſelf for the chamberlainſhip, In con- 


CCC TT 


ſequence of which there immediately ur 6 


the following candidates: Mr. Deputy Harriſon, 

Mr. Richard Glover, Mr. deputy Hodges, Mr. 
Thomas Meakes, and Mr. deputy Pycroft. When 
they were put in nomination at the common-hall, | 
the majority of hands was declared in favour of 
Mr. Harriſon. However, a poll was demanded 
by the friends of Mr. Glover, Mr. deputy Hodges, 


and Mr. deputy Pycroft ; and on caſting up the | 


books, the numbers appeared as follows : | 


For Mr. Harriſon 1938 
Mr. Pycroft 542 
Mr. Hodges 474 


There being a majority of five hundred and 
eighty voices Pr Mr. Harriſon, he was declared 
duly elected chamberlain of the city of London, 
in return for which he immediately paid his re- 
ſpects ro the livery in the following ſpeech : | 
« Gentlemen, 

I return you my warmeſt and moſt ſincere 
e thanks, for the very high honour you have 
« done me, in elefting me chamberlain of this 
great and opulent city. 

So honourable a preference ſpeaks the more 
« favourable opinion you are pleaſed to entertain 
both of my integrity and abilities: the former 
« of theſe my heart tells me you cannot be miſ- 
taken in, how partially ſoever you may have 
„ judged of the latter. I flatter myſelf therefore, 

that by a due exertion of theſe abilities (ſuch 
« as they are) in a diligent and conſcientious diſ- 
« charge of the important truſt repoſed in me, I 
e ſhall be honoured with the continuance of your 
« favour and protection. 3 


| 
Mr. Glover 1358 | 
| 


. 


* 
. 
* 


Give me leave, gentlemen, once more to 


<« thank you, and, with a heart oyerflowing with 
« pratitude, to aſſure you, that I ſhall endeavour 
to act, both in my public and private capacity, 


« as becomes a faithful ſervant of the corpora- || 
« tion, and a ſincere friend to every individual || 


« member thereof.“ 


7 a 34 


After Mr, Harriſon had finiſhed his ſpeech, 


Mr. Glover, who had declined the poll, addreſſed 


the livery in the followi 
ing manner : | 


cc 
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« Gentlemen, 


After the trouble which I have had ſo lar 
a ſhare in giving you, by my application 1 
your favour to ſucceed Sir John Boſworth in 


the office of chamberlain, this day ſo worthily 


ſupplied, I ſhould deem myſelf inexcuſable in 
quitting this place, before I rendered my 
thanks to thoſe in particular who ſo generouſly 
have eſpouſed my intereſt ; to your new. eled. 
ed chamberlain himſelf, and numbers of his 
friends, whoſe expreſſions and actions have 
done me peculiar honour, amidſt the warmth 


of their attachment to him; to the two de- 


ſerving magiſtrates who have preſided among 
us with impartiality, humanity, and Juſtice; 
and, laſtly, to all in general, for their candour, 
decency, and indulgence. | 
Gentlemen, heretofore I have frequently had 
occaſion of addreſſing the livery of London 
in public; but at this time I find myſelf at an 
unuſual loſs, being under all the difficulties 
which a want of matter, deſerving your notice, 
can create. Had I now your rights and privi- 
leges to vindicate, had I the cauſe of your ſuf- 
fering trade to defend, or were I now called 
forth to recommend and enforce the parlia- 
mentary ſervice of the moſt virtuous and illuſ- 
trious citizen, my tongue would be free from 
conſtraint, and, expatiating at large, would 
endeavour to merit your attention, Which now 
muſt be ſolely confined to fo narrow à ſubject 
as myſelf. On thoſe occaſions, the importance 


of the matter, and my known zeal to ſerve 


you, however ineffectual my attempts might 
prove, were always ſufficient to ſecure me the 
honour of a kind reception and, unmerited re- 
% Your countenance, Gentlemen, fitſt drew 
me from the retirement of a ſtudious life; 
your repeated marks of diſtinction firſt pointed, 
me out to that great - body, the merchants of 
London, who, purſuing your example, con- 
deſcended to entruſt, me, unequal and unwar- 
thy as I was, with the moſt important cauſe, 2 
cauſe, where your intereſt was as nearly con- 


cerned as theirs, In conſequierice of that de- 
ference which has ever been paid to the ſenti- 


ments and choice of the citizens and traders of 


London, it was impoſſible but forne faint luſtre 
muſt have glanced on one, whom, weak as he 


was, they wete pleaſed to appoint the inſtru- 
ment on their behalf; and 525 theſe tranſac- 
tions I accidentally acquired the, ſmalleſt ſhare 
of reputation, it was to you, Gentlemen 


the livery, that my gratitude aſeribes it; and 


I joyfully embrace this public opportunity, of 


declaring, that whatever part of a public cha- 


rafter I may preſume to claim, I owe prima 
rily to you. To this I might add the favov!, 
the twenty years countenance and patronage 
of one, whom.a ſupreme degree of 


ſhall prevent me from naming z and though 


under the temptation of uſing that name, 484 


certain 


ng moſt genteel and oblig. 
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« certain means of obviating ſome miſconſtruc- 
« tions, I ſhall, however, avoid to dwell on the 
« memory of a loſs ſo recent, ſo juſtly and fo 
« yniverſally lamented. Permit me now to re- 
« mind you, that when placed by theſe means in 
« a light not altogether unfavourable, no lucra- 
« tive reward was then the object of my purſuit, 
« nor ever did the promiſes or offers of private 
« emolument induce me to quit my indepen- 
dance, or vary the leaſt of my former profeſ- 
« ſions, which always were, and remain ſtill 
« founded on the principles of univerſal liberty; 
« principles, which I aſſume the glory to have 
« eſtabliſhed on your records. Your ſenſe, livery 
« men of London, the ſenſe of your great cor- | 
« poration, ſo repeatedly recommended to your 
« repreſentatives in parliament, were my ſenſe, 
« and the principal boaſt of all my compoſitions, 
« contained matter imbibed in my earlieſt edu- 


« cation, to which I have always adhered, by 


« to bear down with me to the grave. And even 
« at that gloomy period, when deſerted by my 
good fortune, and under the ſevereſt trials, even 
« then, by the ſame conſiſtency of opinions and 
« uniformity of conduct, I ſtill preſerved that 
« part of reputation which I originally derived 
« from your favour, whatever I might pretend 
« to call a public character, unſhaken and un- 
« blemiſhed; nor once, in the hour of affliction, 
did I baniſh from my thoughts the moſt ſincere 
and conſcientious intention of acquitting every 
« private obligation as ſoon as my good fortune 
* ſhould pleaſe to return; a diſtant appearance 
« of which ſeemed to invite me, and awakened 
e ſome flattering expectations on the rumoured 
« vacancy of the chamberlain's-office ; but, al- 
* ways apprehending the imputation of preſump- 


« which I ſtill abide, and which I will endeavour 


« tion, and that a higher degree of delicacy and 
* caution would be requiſite in me than in any 
* other candidate, I forbore, till late, to preſent 
* myſelf one more to your notice, and then, for 
<« the firſt time, abſtracted from a public conſi- 
e deration, ſollicited your favour for my own 
private advantage. My want of ſucceſs ſhall 
© not prevent my chearfully con lating this 


— — 
— — — 


* gentleman on his election, and you on your 
choice of ſo worthy a magiſtrate; and if I may 
* indulge a hope of departing this place with 
* a ſhare of your approbation and eſteem, I 
* ſolemnly from my heart declare, that I ſhall 
not bear away with me the leaſt trace of diſ- 
appointment.“ 


Her royal highneſs the princeſs of Wales bein 
ſafely delivered of a princeſs, the Lord - mayor 2 
aldermen of London on the nineteenth of July, 
waited on his majeſty with congratulations on the 
- 4 when the recorder made the following 


** Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


We your majeſty's loyal ſubjects, the Lord- 
4 mayor and court of aldermen of the city of 
London, humbly beg leave to congratulate 


ty "uw majeſty on the ſafe delivery of her royal 


\ 


| © highneſs the princeſs of Wales, and the birth 


of a princeſs. 8 | 1 
« As we are truly ſenſible of the bleſſings we 
* enjoy under your majeſty's government, and 
ate convinced that the ſecurity of our rights 
« and liberties, in time to come, depend on the 
*« proteſtant ſucceſſion eſtabliſhed in your illuſ- 
* trious houſe; it is at this time a peculiar ſatiſ- 
faction to us, that we have once more the ho- 
* nour of congratulating your majeſty on the in- 
„ creaſe of your royal . | 
And, upon this occaſion, permit us, Sir, to 
render our moſt duriful thanks to your ma- 
« jeſty, for a late ſignal inſtance of your majeſty's 
<«« paternal care of your people, in the proviſion 
* made by parliament for the future tranquillity 
* of this kingdom: a proviſion moving prima- 
e rily from your majeſty's neſs, and brought 
to 1 by your majeſty's wiſdom. Yet, 
wiſe and falutary as it is, we cannot forbear to 
« expreſs our wiſhes, that a long continuance 
of your majeſty's life may make it unne- 
« ceſlary. 2 
Fixed in theſe ſentiments of duty and grati- 
<* tude, our prayers ſhall always be, that your 
„ majeſty may long reign over us; and that the 
e throne may be filled by your majeſty's deſcend- 
«*« ants even to remoteſt ages.” | 
On the twenty-ſecond of October a cauſe was 
heard before the Lord-mayor and court of alder- 
men about laying open the port of London for 
bringing in foreign oats, purſuant to a ſtatute x. 
James II. empowering that court in April and Oc- 
tober to determine the common market prices c 
middling Engliſh corp, by the oaths of two ſub- 
ſtantial perſons of Middleſex and. Surry, being 


neither merchants, cornfactors, mealmen, nor 


factors for importing corn, nor intereſted in the 
corn, and each having a freehold eſtate of 20l. or 
a leaſchold eſtate of gol. per annum, and by ſuch 
other ways as to them ſhall ſeem fit; and if the 
ſame ſhall appear to be above ſixteen ſhillings 
a quarter, they are to certify the ſame with two 


ſuch oaths annexed, to the commiſſioners of che 


cuſtoms, to be hung up in the cuſtom-houſe. 
The perſons that made the application were ſeve- 
ral maſters of livery ſtables, and inn-keepers, and 
their opponents were the cornfactors, After a 
hearing. which laſted ten hours, it was decided 
for the cornfactors, five aldermen being for laying 
open the port, and five, with the Lord-mayor, 
who threw in his caſting vote againſt it. 

On the twenty-fifth: the court at Guildhall; af- 
ter a hearing of ſeveral hours, allowed the jour- 
neymen taylors two ſhillings and ſixpence per 1 
for the ſummer half year, and two ſhillings for 


the winter half year, and three half-pence for 


ſtrong beer, to work from fix o'clock in the 
morning till ſeven in the evening, which is an hour 
leſs than is preſcribed by a& of parliament, 

On the twenty-ſixth his majeſty granted his 
royal charter for incorporating ſeveral of his loy- 
ing ſubjects therein named, by the name of the 
ſociety. of antiquaries of London. And at a meet- 
ing of the ſaid ſociety on the twelfth of Decem- 


ber their newly granted royal charter of incorpo- 


ration 


Qqqq 
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ration was read, and ſeveral other deeds drawn || tilt- yard. The Lord- mayor, Sir William Calvert 
and ſigned by the preſident, vice - preſidents, and || alderman Gaſcoigne, and ſeveral other gentlemen. 
council, and a committee appointed to inſpect || came ſoon after; and the guard was reinforced 
their former rules and orders, and to draw up || with another from the Tower. The fellows being 
ſuch by-laws as might be neceſfary to perpetuate || quite deſperate, his lordſhip waited on the duke 
the ſociety for ages to come: at the ſame time the || of Newcaſtle, and got an order to fire on the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and the lord chancellor || in caſe they refuſed to ſurrender. However, upon 
were admitted members. being ſurrounded in their cells, and having a par- 
This is the year in which the royal aſſent was iy with his lordſhip through the cell doors, t 
given to the memorable act of the Britiſh legil- || ſurrendered, and were immediately, with the 
ſature, for regulating the commencement of the || reſt of the priſoners, double ironed and hand- 
year, and for correcting the kalendar now in uſe; || cuffed, 
that is, for aboliſhing the old and eſtabliſhing the On the fourth'of June Thomas Winterbottom, 
new-ſtile, which was already in uſe in moſt other || Lord-mayor of London, died in his mayoralty, 
parts of Chriſtendom. It took place the day || and was ſucceeded by Robert Alſop, eſq; 
following, the ſecond of September 1752, which The honourable Sir Peter Warren, knight of 
inftead of being called the third was dated the || the Bath, vice-admiral of the red, and member 
fourteenth. This a& was modelled with great || of parliament for the city of Weitminſter, having 
{kill and learning, by the earl of Macclesfield, || been preſented with the freedom of the city of 
and has been productive of many excellent con- || London for the ſignal ſervices he had done bis 
ſequences; in particular, the correſpondence be- || country in the late war, and made free of the 
tween the Engliſh and foreign merchants, has [| company of Goldſmiths, was put in nomination 
been and will be greatly facilitated, with reſpeCt || to ſucceed the late Lord-mayor as alderman of 
to the dates of letters and accounts. Billingſgate-ward. An honour which Sir Peter 
The-year 1752 was introduced by a violent || declined; but at the ſame time ſent the common- 
ſtorm of wind which happened on the fifteenth || council of Billingſgate 200]. one to be diſtributed 
of March. It blew down a great number of || amongſt the poor of the ſaid ward, and the other 
chimnies; and in ſome places the roofs of the || to be at the diſpoſal of the inhabitants. The de- 
houſes were ſo beat in, that many perſons were || puty and common-council waited on him again, 
killed, and others greatly bruifed and wounded. || hoping to prevail with the admiral to accept that 
The head of Levi, and the feet of Abraham, in || office. He received them with great politeneſs, but 
the curiouſly painted window in Weſtminſter- || faid it was incompatible with the duty he owed 
abbey, were blown out, windows werg greatly || to his king and country as a naval officer, The 
damaged in many places, and in Sr. James's-park, || inhabitants, however, did, ele& him; and on 
and the villages about this metropolis, great num- || the twenty-third of June Sir Peter ſent a meſ- 
bers of trees were torn up by the roots. The || ſage to the court of aldermen, deſiring to be ex- 
ſhips in the river were driven from their moor- || cuſed from ſerving the office of an aldermen, to 
ings, lighters and wherries ſunk, and many lives || which he had been elected, and paid his fine of 
hot. Mt I five hundred pounds for that purpoſe, He ws 
About ſeven o'clock in the evening, on the | ſucceeded by William Beckford eſq; 5 
twentieth of March, three of the priſoners under | About one o'clok in the morning, on the 
ſentence of death in Newgate, and ordered for | twenty-ſeventh of June, a fire broke out at No. 10. 
execution, viz. Hayes, Agnew, and Broughton, | in Lincoln's-inn New-ſquare ; and, for want of 
(who had found means to ſaw off their irons) water, in a ſhort time, that and the next build- 
attacked Mr. Sinclair the turnkey when he went || ing were entirely conſumed. The honourable 
to lock them up in the cells, and ftabbed him in || Charles Yorke and Mr. Hoſkyns who lay up one 
ſeveral parts of the belly in ſo deſperate a manner, | pair of ſtairs in No. 10, were both alleep, and 
that there were no hopes of his recovery. After |} eſcaped in their breeches and ſhirts at the mok 
which two of them ſtripped Derby (who was || imminent hazard of their lives. All their papen, 
confined there for robbing the mail) of his cloaths || books, plate, furniture, and wearing-apparel ver 
when one put on his great coat, and the other his entirely deſtroyed, as were thoſe in the other 
cloſe bodied-coat, and inſiſted on Sinclair's cal- || chambers: under the ſame roof. Mr. Pickering, 
ling to Wood, the other turnkey, to open the || clerk to Mr. Wilbraham loſt upwards of 1109 
door to let the two gentlemen out; but, up- || in money and bank notes of his own, and 
on hearing a ſtruggle, he began to ſuſpect ſome- || perſons, and ſecurities for 30,0001. more. 
thing more than ordinary, and made an alarm; On the twenty-ſecond of November the Lott 
when the priſoners ran to ſecure Derby, whom mayor, aldermen, and common-council val 
they ſuſpected of 8 them; and Agnew, || on his majeſty at St. James's, with their cong'® 
whoſe poſt it was to keep the door, upon hearing || tulatory addreſs on his ſafe return from German: 
a ſtruggle between his confederates and two as | when his majeſty was pleaſed to confer the honowr 
ſiſtant turnkeys, who were with Sinclair at the || of knighthood on the Lord-mayor, ſheriffs, fe 
firſt onſet, and whom they had hauled into the || corder and chamberlain. | 
cells) forgot his charge of door-keeper, and ran | About this time an act of parliament paſſed for 
to their aſſiſtance, when Derby immediately ſhut || the better preventing of thefts and robberies, 
the cell door and bolted it on the outſide, which || for regulating places of public entertainment. . 
| faſtened them altogether in the cell. Mr. Aker- || puniſhing perſons keeping diſorderly houſes 
man, the keeper, immediately applied to the London or Weſtminſter, or within twenty 


ſheriffs, and a guard was preſently from the || thereof, In which it was enacted, « That tl 


——— 
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multitude of places of entertainment for the 


thefts and robberies, as they are thereb 
tempted to ſpend their ſmall ſubſtance, and ſo 
put upon unlawful methods of ſupplying their 
wants and renewing their pleaſures; in order to 
revent ſuch thefts, and to correct the habit 
of idleneſs, from the firſt of December 1752, 
any houſe, room, garden, &c. kept for pub- 
lic dancing, muſic, or other public entertain- 
ment, in London or, Weſtminſter, or within 


the laſt preceding Michaelmas quarter ſeſſions, 
under the hands and ſeals of four or more of 
the juſtices, who are hereby empowered to 


houſe.or place, and every ſuch. licence to be 


adjourned ſeſſions, and publickly read by the 
clerk, together with the juſtices names ſub- 
ſcribing the ſame, without any fee or reward 
for ſuch licence. And any conſtable or other 
perſon thereto authorized, by warrant from one 
or more of the juſtices of peace, may enter 
ſuch houſe or place, and ſeize every perſon 
found there, to be dealt with according to law: 
and every perſon who keeps ſuch houſe, &c. 
without licence, ſhall forfeit 100l. to ſuch as 
will ſue for it, and be otherwiſe puniſhable, as 
in caſes of- diſorderly houſes. And over the 
door or entrance of ſuch houſe, &c. ſo li- 
cenſed, ſhall be the following inſcription in 
capital letters, Licenſed purſuant to act of par- 
liament of the twenty-fifth of king George 
ſecond. And no ſuch houſe, &c. ſhall be 
opened before five in the afternoon. | The in- 
ſcription, and reſtriction as to the time, ſhall 
be made conditions of every ſuch licence; and 
in caſe of breach of either, ſuch licence ſhall 
be forfeited and revoked at the next general or 
uarter ſeſſions, and ſhall not be renewed to 
the ſame perſon ; always excepting the theatres 
of Drury-lane, Covent-garden, and the Hay- 
* market, or any other licenſed by the crown or 
* _ chamberlain. : » 
And to encourage proſecutions againſt perſons 
* who keep — — — wal my or 


** tants, who pay ſcot and lot, giving notice in 
.* writing, to a conſtable or other peace officer, 

* of any perſon keeping ſuch diſorderly houſe, the 
* conſtable ſhall go with ſuch inhabitants to a 


* juſtice of peace, and upon ſuch inhabitants 


twenty miles thereof, without a licence from 


grant licences, ſhall be deemed” a diſordetiy 


ſigned and ſealed in open court, and not at any 


the 


** other diſerderly houſes, upon any two inhabi- | 
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lower ſort of people is another great cauſe of 
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| © ſhe, ſhall not, in fact, be ſo. And any 


ed for mu 
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« making oath that ſuch notice they believe to be 


true, and entering into a 201, recognizance to 
produce material evidence againſt ſuch perſon 
*« ſo offending, and the conſtable into a thi 
pound recognizance, to proſecute ſuch perſon 
at the next ſeſſiars, or next aſſizes; and ſuch 
conſtable to be allowed all the reaſonable ex- 
aps of ed profecution, ta he aſcertained 
y two Juſtices of t ou , and paid by the 
% overſcers of the ped ry \and, — Fry 
c each; of the inhabitants to be paid, forthwith, 
*, by the overſeers ten pounds esch, on penalty 
* of LL deve the ſums). e 
| Jpon this 15 guſtice I to make out a war- 
& rant to bring the perſon ſo accuſed before him, 
* and bind him of her over to appear at the ſeſ- 
« ſions, or aſſizes, and in the mean time take ſe- 
« curity for ſuch perſon's good behaviour.” 
V pon the conftable's neglect in / any of the 
e above particulars; he is to forfeit all. 
And as it is difficult to prove ho is the real 
« owner or keeper: of ſuch bawdy: houſe, &c. 


= any perſon who acts as maſter or miſtreſt ſhall 
« be deemed the keeper thereof, though he, or 
perſon 
may give evidence for or againft the defendant, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 


„ though he or ſhe be an inhabitant; And ſuch 


| 


, mdjtment- ſhall be finally determined at the 
ſeſſions or afſizes; and not removed by certiorari 
to any other court [11.4 
. io uon $1? 53 geln 797) : 
One miſs. Blandy was executed this year for 
127 her father, an eminent attorney at 
enley upon Thames. And one miſs Jefferies; a 
young woman, with Swan, her lover, were execut- 
rdering her uncle, a wealthy tradeſman, 
who had retired from buſineſs, and with whom 


| ſhe had lived for a conſiderable time. A large mob 


aſſembled at Tring in Hertfordſhire, and ſeizing. 
an old woman and her huſband, under the notion 
of their having commerce with the devil, treated 
them with ſuch inhumanity, by. ducking and 
beating them, that the woman died on the ſpot, 
and the man with difficulty efcaped with his 
life; for which murder one Colley;: a chimney- 
ſweeper, was executed. Two felons, Welſh;and 
Jones, were diſcovered to be the perpetrators: of 


| a Tape and murder for which one Coleman, a 


| 
| 


| 
| 


brewer's clerk, had unjuſtly. ſuffered.» Thoſe 
wretches were preſent at Coleman's execution, 
heard the declaration of his innocence, and drew 


the cart from under him. Both of them werg 
15 e ** 1 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


* 


The caſe of Elizabeth Canning. AZ of parliament for porebafing Sir Hans Sloane's curiofitier. 


Deſcription of the Britiſh muſeum. Execution and 


Act of parliament for naturalizing 


ehaviour of doctor Archibald Cameron. 


Jews. Edward Ironfide, Eſq; dies in his mayoralty, 


and is ſucceeded by Thomas Rawlinſon, Eſq; AH: for relief of conſtables. Motion for a new 


bridge over the river Thames between thoſe of London and Weſtminſter. 


Mr. Dance's plan 


and eſtimate for a new bridge. Election of members of parhament for the city of Longyy, 


Mr. Holland's verdict againſt the toll-gatherers in Smithfield. 


event of ſo extraordinary a nature, that 

(though little connected with hiſtory, 

yet) it might be thought unpardonable in us en- 
tirely to omit it. e ſhall; therefore, proceed 
to relate it in as conciſe a manner as poſſible. 
A young woman, whoſe name-was Elizabeth 


* year 1754 was introduced by ar 


Canning, pretended that, on the firſt day of Ja- 


nuary, as ſhe was coming home at night, ſhe 
* under Bedlam-wall by two men, who 


pulled off her gown, cap, and apron; and hav- 


ing ſecured her mouth with a gag, threatened to 
kill her if ſhe made the leaſt noiſe: that they 
dragged her along to the houſe of one Wells near 
Ease Waſh, where a woman robbed her of 
her ſtays : that ſhe was then forced into a cold, 
| damp room, where ſhe was confined for a month 
without any other ſuſtenance than a few ſtale 
cruſts of bread, and about a gallon of water : 
that all theſe hardſhips were impoſed upon her in 
order to make her turn proſtitute : that neverthe- 
leſs, ſhe was enabled to preſerve her virtue: and 
that having, at laſt, found means to make her 
eſcape through a window, on the twenty-ninth of 
the month, ſhe ran home almoſt naked to her 
mother, who lived near Moorgate. 
Notwithſtanding the improbability of this 
ſtory, yet it ſo powerfully operated on the ns 
of the common people, eſpecially the enthuſiaſts 
of all denominations, that large ſubſcriptions 
were raiſed for proſecuting the ſuppoſed delin- 
quents. Accordingly, warrants were immedi- 
_ ately iſſued for apprehending Wells, miſtreſs of 
the houſe at Enfield Waſh, the maid ſervant, 
whoſe name was Virtue Hall, and one Squires, 
an old gipſey woman, whom Canning charged 
with having robbed her of her ſtays. 
No evidence appearing to convict Wells of the 
felony, ſhe was puniſhed as a bawd, Hall, being 
intimidated by the juſtice who examined her, 
turned evidence for Canning, and Squires was 
convicted of the robbery, although ſhe produced 


undoubted evidence to prove that ſhe was at Ab- 


botſbury in Dorſerſhire that very night in which 
the felony was ſaid to have been committed; and 
during the courſe of the trial, Canning and her 
witneſſes contradicted themſelves in many parti- 
eulars. 

The prepoſſeſſion of the common people, how- 


ever, in favour of Canning was ſo great, that 


the moſt clear falſhoods, advanced by her and 
her adherents, were admitted as unqueſtionable 
truths; while the witneſſes for Squires were ſo 
over-awed by the rabble, that they durſt not en- 
ter the court; and thoſe who had reſolution 
enough to give evidence in her behalf, were in- 
ſulted in ſuch a manner, that even their lives were 
ſometimes in danger. 227 | 
Sir Criſpe Gaſcoigne, who was at this time 
Lord-mayor of London, conducted himſelf in 


* 


this affair with the greateſt juſtice and impartiality, 
Conſidering the improbability of the charge, the 
heat, paſſion, and furious zeal with which it was 
proſecuted; and being convinced of the old wo- 
man's innocence by a great number of affidavits, 
voluntarily ſent up from the country by perſons 
of undoubted veracity, he, in conjaaAion with 
ſome other worthy citizens, determined to oppoſe 
the torrent of popular prejudice. Application 
was made to the throne for - mercy. The affair 
was referred to the attorney and ſolicitor-general, 
who, having examined the witneſſes on both ſides, 
made their report in favour of Squires, who was 
firſt reſpited, and afterwards received his majeſ- 
ty's free pardon. 

A bill of indictment was preferred by the Lord - 
mayor againſt Elizabeth Canning for perury. 
Her friends did the like againſt the witneſſes 
from Abbotſbury in favour of Squires, The Ab- 
botſbury people appeared; but no evidence com- 

ing againſt them, they were acquitted. Canning, 

being admitted to bail, at gr. abſconded, but 
afterwards ſurrendered to take her trial, which 
continued by adjournment five days; when ſhe 
was convicted of perjury, and committed io 
Newgate, 5 

When Canning was brought up to the Old 
Bailey to receive ſentence, her council mo 
for a new trial, on the affidavit of two jurymen, 
who ſwore, that what they had done was contrary 
to their conſciences; for though they believed her 
guilty of perjury, they did not believe her guilt 
of wilful and corrupt perjury. The argument 
which point, in arreſt of judgment, was put o 
till next ſeſſions; and Canning remained in Neu- 

ate till the thirtieth of May following, when, 
ve judges on the bench, it was adjudged that 
the verdict was a good one, and perfectly agree” 
able to the evidence. After which the court 
paſſed judgment, that ſhe ſhould ſuffer * 
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HISTORY and SURVEY of LONDON. 


month's impriſonment, and then be tranſported 
to America for ſeven years. Her friends, how- 
ever, ſtuck ſo cloſe to her, that they obtained 
permiſſion for her to tranſport herſelf, and ſhe 
was liberally fitted out with every convenience 
her voyage. wet | 
1 155 e of London were ſo truly ſen- 
ſible of the rectitude of Sir Criſpe Gaſcoigne's 
conduct in the above affair, that the court of com- 
mon- council, at the expiration of his mayoralty, 
in their thanks pteſented to him, had the follow- 
ing expreſſion : ©* Thar the thanks of this court 
« be given to the tight honourable Sir Criſpe 
« Galtvicthe, k nt. late Lord-mayor, for his ſteady 
« perſeverance in the cauſe of Juſtice, his gene- 
« rous protection of the diſtreſſed, and his re- 
40 markaple humanity.” wo 15 
About this time an act of parliament paſſed for 
the purchaſe of the Muſeum or collection of Sir 
Hans Sloane, (who died the eleventh of January 
1753) and of the Harleian collection of manu- 
ſcripts, and for providing one general repoſitor 
for the better reception and more convenient uſe 
of the ſaid collections, and of the Cottonian li- 
brary and the additions thereto. By which act 
twenty thouſand pounds was paid to Sir Hans 
Sloane's executors for his collection, and ten 
thouſand pounds ro the truſtets of the earl and 
counteſs of Oxford and Mortimer for the Har- 
leian collection. And it was enacted. that the 
ſaid collections. together with the Cottonian li- 
brary and its additions, ſhould be repoſited in 
one place, to be erected or purchaſed for that 
purpoſe by the truſtees therein mentioned; and 
that the collection of Sir Hans Sloane, in all its 
branches, ſhould be kept and preſerved together 
in the general repoſitory whole and entire, and 
with proper marks of diſtinction; and that the 
Harleian collection of manuſcripts ſhall be kept 


together in the ſaid repoſitofy, as an addition to 


the Cottonian library. And the ſaid truſtees were 
made a body corporate, with power to make ſta- 
tures, rules and ordinances; to chooſe librarians, 
officers and ſervants, and to appoint ſalaries: upon 


this ſpecial truſt and confidence, * that a free 


* acceſs to the ſaid general Fi and to the 
collections therein contained, 


« and in fuch manner, and under ſuch regula- 
tions, for inſpecting and. conſulting the ſaid 
collections, as by the ſaid truſtees, or the ma- 
** jor part of them, in any general meeting aſ- 
ſembled, ſhall be limited r Wer purpoſe.“ 
And it was farther enacted, that there ſhould be 


raiſed 300,0001. by way of lottery, to ſatisfy and 


diſcharge the ſeveral ſums neceſſary for the pur- 
poles of this act: 30,00cl. of which to be put out 
at intereſt in the public funds, towards paying of 
officers ſalaries, and other neceſſary expences. 
Soon after the paſſing of this act it very fortu- 
nately happened thar, while the truſtees were at 
a loſs where to purchaſe or build a proper repoſi- 
tory, an offer was made them of Montague-houſe, 
in Great Ruſſel-ſtreet, Bloomſbury ; which being 
readily accepted of, the ſame was purchaſed for 
10,0001. The repairs of which, together with al- 
terations, book-caſes, cabinets, and other conve- 


niences for placing the whole collection propetly, | 


29. 


— — — 
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ſee it. A "0 6 9 * . 
In the Britiſh Muſeum are three departments. 


ü . ſhall be given to 
* all ſtud us and curious perſons, at ſuch times 
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and the making apartments for the officers, coſt 
150001. more. And every part is now fo excel- 
lently contrived for holding this noble collection, 
and the diſpoſition of it in the ſeveral rooms is ſo 
orderly arid well deſigned, that the Britiſh Mu- 
ſcum may Ju be eſteemed an honour and orna- 
ment to the Engliſh nation. The contents of 
which we ſhall in this place give a particular ac- 
count. 


Deſcription of the curioſities in the Barruit 
| . Moszun. 


Before we begin to deſetibe the different de- 
partments in this ſpacious building, it may not be 
improper to inform the feader of the method to 


obtain admittance. 


If any number, not exceeding fifteen, are in- 
clined to ſee it, they muſt ſend a liſt of their 
chriſtian and ſutnames, and places of abode, to 
the Porter's-lodge, in order to their being entered 
in the book; in a few days the reſpective tickets 
will be made our, ſpecifying the day and hour in 
which they are to come, which, on being ſent for 
are delivered. The fewer names there are on a 
lift, the ſooner they are likely to be admitted to 


The firſt is of manuſcripts, medals and coins; 
the ſecond of natural and artificial productions; 
and the third conſiſts of printed books; excluſive 
of many articles in the hall, in the firſt room 
above ſtairs, and other places. | 

In the hall you will firſt take notice of ſeven 
blocks of very hard marble, of an hexangular 
form, which were brought from the Giant's cauſe- 
way near Coleraine in Ireland. And next to them 
is a ſtone brought from the Appian road, which 
led from. Rome to Bruriduſium, WES 

Two fragments of Granite columns j ſome cu- 
rious pebbles, and two antique heads called Ter- 


mini, which were ufed by the Romans as land- 


— 


marks. X s 


A large piece of ſerpentine marble; it was 
called Ophites, from its reſemblance to a ſerpent's 
ſkin, It has a duſky brown ground, ſtreaked 
with green and pale yellow, 

A beautiful large cubic piece of lava, inued 
from Mont Veſd nige. 
In anothef part is a painted genealogical tree 
of a noble Venetian fam iir 

A ſkeleton of a unicorn fiſh, 

The head of a very particular kind ef buffalo, 
which "inſtead of hair, is covered with 1 bg, 
woal. | | : . © Ti a : J 

The paintings on the ſide of the ſtaircalè te- 
preſear Ceſar and” bi, military play | "2X 
chiefs of the provinces he had in part ſubdued” 
attending on him, and others on their knees, ich- 
ploring his prote@ion and ante. 
In a compartment ate the feaſts and ſacrifices 
of Bacchus, 9 OSS 5 


In another, the rivers Nile and Tiber are re- 


preſented by gigantic figures emblematically or- 


namented: and there are views of emblematical 
landſcapes at a diſtance, and ſeveral fine pieces of 


architecture, 


On the ceiling is repreſented che ſtory of Phae- 
| Rrrr ton: 


* 
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ton : the gods are aſſembled, and the youth ap- 
pears aſking Phœbus to permit him to drive his | 
chariot for a day; he conſents, and in another | 


part is ſeen conducting him to the chariot: Diana 
is near them, and Juno is attended by Iris. 

Farther on, Phaeton, with all the ardour of 
routh, is driving the ſun's chariot, accompanied 

y the hours in the form of women, Time is re- 
preſented by Saturn, Eternity by a woman holding 
a ſerpent, and Cybele, or the goddeſs of the 
earth, appears alſo. | 

On a pedeſtal, as you go up ſtairs, is the buſto 
of Sir Hans Sloane. 

In the firſt room, the ſtory of Phaeton is com · 
pleated on the ceiling. The gods are aſſembled, 
and whilſt Jupiter is caſting his thunder bolts at 
Phaeton falling from the chariot, you ſee Saturn, 
Apollo, Mars, Neptune, Juno, Diana, Venus, 
Cupid, Mercury, Minerva, and Bacchus, in va- 
2 attitudes, and agitated by different paſ- 

ons. | 

The portraits of many illuftrious perſonages 
hang up in the ſeveral departments of this Mu- 
ſeum ; they are all preſents, and continually in- 
creaſing in number. 

This room is ſet apart for the immediate re- 
ception of preſents : it contains 

An Egyptian mummy, which is depoſited in 
a glaſs-caſe, in one corner of the room, as its 
coffin is in the other. The face of the mummy 
is covered with a gilded maſk ; near its feet is a 
ſkull, and ſeveral bones, viz, feet and hands, 
taken from a broken mummy. Over its head are 
ſome ſmall earthen idols. Over the coffin is a 
ſquare caſe, in which the Egyptians placed ſome 
utenſils belonging to the deceaſed, and depolited 
it near the body: as alſo two models of a mum- 
my, one of which they E near the coffin at the 
head, they other at the feet. 3 
Orer the mummy is an urn of the Ibis, and 
ſeveral Egyptian idols in bronze. We ſhall firſt 
mention Oſiris: it is the figure. of a man, the 


body in the ſhape of a mummy, with a three | 


cornered cap on its head, a- whip in one hand, 
and a lituus (a ſtaff not unlike a crozier) in the 
other. Iſis is figured by a woman, with the infant 
Orus in 'her lap. Orus, .or Harpocrates, their 
ſon, is the figure of a young man, holding the 
fore-finger of his left hand on his lips, to enforce 
filence as the greateſt mark of prudence, and a 
reverential awe for the divinity. 

In this room are ſome natural productions; as 
ſeveral large.corals, a ſubſtance produced in the 
ſea, but.in what manner is not yet determined by 
the naturaliſts. a | | 

Here are. likewiſe various ſpecies of corals ; 
and in one of the repoſitories is a curious large 
brainſtone, which is of the nature of coral, 

In one of the cabinets is a waſp's neſt, which 
is very curious; and in ſpirits you ſee a vultures 
head, ſome ſerpents, birds, ſpiders, lizards, and 
other articles; but what muſt attract particular 
notice, is a fine young flamingo ſtuffed. 

Here is a fine jay, brought from the Eaſt- 


- Indies, and the back-bone of an elephant petri- 
fied. 
The ſaloon is finely ornamented with freſco 


* 


paintings, conſiſting of architecture, ſtair-cales, ! 


. 
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| flowers, ſtatues, and other thin 

1 | 88 properly at. 
The dome is Ne by ſeveral atlantes, and 

on it is repreſented a council of the heathen gods, 

In the different compartments, The giants are 
turned out of heaven. Mercury is ſeen ready to 
receive his orders, as meſſenger of the gods, In 
another appears Ceres and 8 an and 
W Rc? a | 

Phaeton is repreſented driving the chariot ef 
Phoebus, preceded by Aurora, and properly at- 
tended by the hours, 

On a table in this room is a fine model of Lao. 
coon and his two ſons, encircled with ſerpents, 
as deſcribed by Virgil. 

The ſaloon 1s for the reception of company that 
happen to come before the hour mentioned in 
their tickets. 

Having viewed the articles already mentioned, 
the firſt department conſiſts of a collection of 
manuſcripts, medals, and coins. 1 

The firſt room contains two ſeveral collections 
of manuſcripts. 

Biblioteca Regia MSS. Theſe manuſcripts are 
in number upwards of two thouſand volumes, 

There are in this collection ſome very ancient 
copies of the holy ſcriptures, and tranſlations of 
them into many different Oriental and other lan- 
guages. | 

Some old and curious manuſcripts, treating on 
the ſubje& of religion, and of the different con- 
feſſions of faith, in various languages. 

Many large volumes of hiſtory, finely wrote, 
and ornamented in a moſt elegant manner with 
paintings. | g 

A great number of manuſcripts relating to the 
hiſtory and government of the church, and other 
curious ſubjects. 

Bibliotbeca Cottoniana MSS. In this room is 
likewiſe contained the Cottonian collection of ma- 
nuſcripts ; it is ancient and noble, conſiſting. of 
original charters, deeds, and evidences of facts. 

There are many ancient copies of ſeveral parts 
of the bible. SITY ** 

But what is more particularly to be admired, 
is an original of that great bulwark of our liber - 
ties, the Magna Charta. JIE | 
Bibliotbeca Harleiana MSS. Theſe are apart 
of the Harleian manuſcripts. The rohen we are 
now treating of, contains many curious copies of 
the bible, and the different parts of it, in a va- 
| riety of languages. Some original manuſcripts, 
treating of divinity and eccleſiaftical matters; 
alcorans, and other Turkiſh books; and a Tho- 
rah, the five books of Moſes, finely wrote in 
Hebrew on a vellum roll. 

In this room is a ſeries of Engliſh medals, be- 
ginning with William Rufus, and reaching dawn 


to the preſent times. 
+ Bibliotheca Harleiana II. This room contains 
another part of the Harleian manuſcripts, treat- 
ing chiefly of philoſophical, hiſtorical, and phi- 
lological fubjects, in a variety of languages, and 
by many different authors. I 

In this room is a ſeries of French medals, be- 
ginning with thoſe of Pharamond. 


Harleiana III. Charte & Rotuli. This fourth . 
room of the department contains the Harleian 


collection 


collection of orignals (or very ancient and authen- 
tic copies of) charters, acts of parliament, deeds, 
warrants, rolls, and other inſtruments in writing, 
relative to a great number of tranſactions at home 
and abroad. a 

In the fifth room is carefully preſerved, in ſe- 
veral ſmall cabinets, Sir Hans Sloane's collection 
of medals. Their number is ſaid to be upwards 
of twenty thouſand. | 

Bibliotheca Sloaniana MSS. The ſixth room 
contains Sir Hans Sloane's manuſcripts. They 
are a valuable collection, though not ſo ancient 
as thoſe already mentioned. Theit ſubjects are 
comprehenſive, and conſequently may be eſteem- 
ed of general uſe. There are many original trea- 
tiſes on philoſophy, phyſic, natural hiſtory, and, 
in fine, almoſt the whole circle of iciences. 

In this room is to be ſeen a table of the pon- 
tifical medals, beginning with Martin the fifth, 
(who was the firſt of the s that ſtruck them 
good) and carried on in a chronological ſeries to 
the preſent times. : 

The ſecond department contains natural and 
artificial productions. 

Collectio Sloaniana. There are many pieces of 
antiquity in this room, conſiſting of a great num- 
ber of uras, veſſels, &c. uſed of old by different 


nations, 


Antiquitates Fg yptiace. In the repoſitories 
bearing this title are a great number of Egyptian 


antiquities z and firſt, ſeveral bronze figures, ſome 
repreſenting Iſis with the infant Orus on her lap; 
— others is ſtanding with a variety of ſym- 

Is. | 

Here are ſome figures of Ofiris, repreſented by 
a man with a large beard. 

A figure of an old bearded man, with a kind 
of baſket over his head. "= : 

A muſical inſtrument of | 
racket, traverſed by ſeveral moveable bars. 

An urn, with a cover cemented to it, contain- 
ing an Ibis; its form is that of an inverted 
cone. | | 

A baſſo relievo in marble, repreſenting an idol 
of Mendes in Egypt, where they formerly wor- 
thipped a ſake 

An alabaſter urn, with a cover made in form 
of a hawk's head, and marked with ſeveral hiero- 
glyphics. | | 

A great number and variety of ſmall earthen 
figures, ſhaped like mummies, with the head of 
Ils, or Oſiris, ſome adorned with heiroglyphics, 
others plain. 

Several buſtos and 
ware. 

A veſſel of white porous earth, which is ſaid 
to have a particular quality; for if you fill it 
wich water, and lay ſeeds of ſmall ſallet in the 
furrows of the outſide, they will grow, and be 
ht for uſe in a few days. 

At the upper end of the table are ſeveral more 
figures in metal of Oſiris, Iſis, Harpocrates, 
Egyptian prieſts, &c. | 


. r god repreſented by che figure of 


Several ſmall amulets with loops to them 
which the Egyptians wore about N. as 


groups of figures in earthen 
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charms, or preſervatives againſt bad fortune, un- 
foreſeen accidents, ſickneſs, &c. 

The head of Anubis, or Cynocephalus, a do 
which in Egypt they worſhipped. 

Figures of a cat, a monkey, &c. ſcarabs, beetles 
of various ſizes made of marble, agate, cornelian, 
&c. - 

Some ſmall oblong pieces of enamelled earth, 
notched, as is in general conjectured, to mark the 
riſing and falling of the water of the Nile. Alſo 
a Cylinder, and ſome pebbles curiouſly marked 
with hieroglyphics and figures, and ſome Phœ- 
nician ſeals. F 

Antiquitates Hetruſtæ. The four repoſitories 
under this title contain Hetruſcan antiquities, 

The firſt are ſome bronzes ; as a figure of Mars, 
the god of war; a Deus Averruncus, the god who 
preſided over the common ſewers; a head of Pro- 
ſerpine, &c. 15 

A great number of veſſels of different forms, 
made of a kind of fine pale red earth; ſome of 
them 47 but elegantly varniſhed 5 others 
painted with figures; letters, and various orna- 
ments. Theſe veſſels conſiſt of amphoras, or 
vaſes with two handles, and covers to them very 
curiouſly painted and ornamented. 

Jars with triangular mouths, intended to pour 
water on the hands of the prieſts, or for libations 
in their ſacrifices. 

Many pateras, diſhes, of various ſhapes and 
ſizes ; ſome of them have pedeſtals. 

Cups for containing the great variety of pre- 
cious ointments that were formerly in uſe. . 

Some pateras very large, and ornamented with 
figures and Hetruſcan letters. | | 
Sone urns of plain alabaſter,. and others very. 


| large, but ornamented with the ſame kind of 


2 | figures and inſcriptions as the large pateras above- 
metal, in form of a | 


mentioned. The letters do not agree with any 


| alphabet now in uſe, or known. 


— — — 


: neſs in nature, 


Antiquitates Romans. The next fix partitions 


are filled with Roman antiquities, and conſiſt of 


ſeveral ancient figures, buſtos and baſſo relievos 
of various kinds, and other curious articles. 

Firſt the copy of an antique piece of ſculpture, 
made to perpetuate the memory of a ſlave that 
diſcovered a dangerous conſpiracy againſt Rome, 
whilſt grinding his knife. 

Some wreſtlers in ſtucco; A 

Lucina the goddeſs of childbirth, Æſculapius 
the god of phyſic, ſom- veſtals and ſacrificing 
veſſels in marble, and many marble heads, parti- 
cularly of the emperor Adrian, Hercules, Plato 
the Philoſopher, Juno, and others. F 

The bronze figures of Venus, Cupid, Hercules, 
Mars, &c. &c. Likewiſe the heads of Juno, 
8 Apollo, Mercury, Minotaurus, Faunus, 

c. | 


Uncommon maſks, various votaries or obla- 

tions, models of circuſes, the places where they * 

exhibited their public games; and ſeveral pieces 

of ſtones, bricks, and earthen pipes, dug out of 

the tuins of the ancient Roman buildings, aque- 

— . 
'Sacrificing Infiruments. Under this head are 4 

variety of odd fancied metal lamps; ſome like 

animals; others, monſters as have not their like- 

A ſaeri- 
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A ſacrificing knife, ſimpulums, chalices, ladles, 
and other inſtruments of braſs, uſed by the prieſts 
in their ſacrifices. | 

A great number of Roman pateras, and diſhes, 
various in form and ſize. 

matories, Theſe were ſmall glaſs, or 
earthen bottles, chiefly in the form of Phials. At 
the Roman funerals, the friends of the deceaſed 
uſed to fill them with their tears, and depoſit them 
with the aſhes. 

A number of earthen ſepulchral lamps of va- 
rious forms. 

Several ſquare urns, with covers and inſcriptions 
on them. And others of a more ordinary kind 
of Roman and Britiſh urns, wherein the ancients 
after having burnt the bodies of the deceaſed, de- 

fired their aſhes, burying them with the lamps, 

acrymatories, &c. already deſcribed... 

Antiquitates varie. T. Hollis, armr. dono dedit. 
Under this title are preſerved a collection of an- 
tiquities of various kinds, which T. Hollis, eſq; 
gave to the Muſeum. 

The firſt are an alabaſter round urn with a co- 
ver, and another of the ſame kind, but ſquare: 
theſe were for the purpoſe of depoſiting aſhes. 

Several bronze figures of Egyptian idols, 
e | | 

A Typhon, Hercules, Mercury, Silenus, &c. 
and ſome more Hetruſcan veſſels. | 

Several figures of Roman gods, heroes, gene- 
rals and ſoldiers. 

Some marble buſtos of Janus, Bifrons, Her- 
cules, Balbinus Lucina and Diana. 

Some large earthen jars, whien the ancients 
uſed for philtration of liquids. | 


American idols. Theſe are made of earth, and 


either burnt or hardened in the ſun, 
Next is a Japoneſe paged, a model of a tem- 
ple with an idol in it. 
Several kinds of Indian pots and a variety of 
other articles by them applied to domeſtic uſes, 
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A neſt of baſkets made of the bark of a tree, | 


andedged with porcupines quills, died of various 
colours; and ſome large baſons and ewers, of a 
pale green jaſper with black ſpots. 

On the ſides of the room are hung up in frames 
ſeveral pieces of ſtucco ceilings, I&c. ſome of 
them brought from Nero's bath at Rome, others 
from Pompeii. 

A Bacchus of alabaſter, and two earthen diſhe 

of Raphael's painting. — 44 
The ſword of ſtate of Hugh Lupus, firſt earl 
of Cheſter ; and ſome baſtinadoes, which are in- 
ſtruments of puniſhment uſed by the Turks to 
beat the ſoles of the feer of offenders. 

Some calumets of peace, large tobacco-pipes, 


which the Indians of North America uſe as a to- 


ken of friendſhip. 
Some whiſks made of an Indian cow's tail, and 
bruſhes of fibrous roots and feathers. | 

A variety of muſical inſtruments from the 
Eaſt and Weſt- Indies; ſome of which are wind 
inſtruments, others have ſtrings: likewiſe drums 
of ſeveral kinds from China and America, but 
more particularly ſome from Lapland. 


A great variety of ancient mathematical in- 
ſtruments. 


.: 


of vegetables, chiefly gourds; and ſome 


- 


On the table of Roman antiquities 
heads and buſtos, of which the dead of Med 
m_ a chain fixed to it, deſerves notice. 9. 

me pieces of bricks and tiles with 
letters — on them. "gures an 

Here are likewiſe ſome figures of animals, and 
heads of canes or fticks; and the ſpecimens of 
the Roman fibulas, a kind of buckle or claſo 
uſed by them to faſten their upper garments, p 

| Allo a variety of keys of different ſorts, par 
ticularly the ring key, which for greater ſecuti 
was worn on the finger; and ſome bracelets a 
other ornaments, &c. of metal. 

Various kinds of meaſures for oil, pulſe, xt. 

Some corn brought from the ruins of Hercy. 
laneum. | : 

Some Furkiſh taliſmans, or charms, with ut. 
bic inſcriptions, being generally a ſentence of 
the Alcoran. 1 

Some tahbahs or ſeals, (inſcribed with Arabic 
words) which the Turks uſe inſtead of ſigning 
their names. 5 

Some taliſmans and abraxas, a kind of ſpells ot 
charms. Many of them are marked with the 
ory Hon others have the figures of angel, 

I a 
A ſnuff. box made of the lava of Mount Veſu- 
vius. 

A ring ſet with a tranſparent agate. 

Two pieces of ſerpentine ſtone for the lid and 
bottom of a ſnuff- box, and ſome pieces of me- 
tallic cryſtal from mount Etna. 

Among ſome bronze figures brought hither 
with the Cotton library, is one particularly worthy 
of remark, the naked body being covered vith 
rough ſubſtance, and upon the whole bears a 
ru reſemblance to the porcupine man, who 
ome years ago ſhewed himſelf ro the Royal 
Society. ; A 

Some thread, corn, hinges, and other matters, 
brought from the ruins of Herculaneum. 

Leibeuillier, dono dedit. We find here ſome 
Egyptian idols of a ſmall fize ; among them is 
figure of Harpocrates, adorned with all the ſym- 
bols he is ever repreſented with. | 

Over the e this room, are 2 great 
variety of modern and ancient articles, brought 
from the ſeveral diſtant parts of the world; par- 
ticularly a large calabaſh (a kind of American 
vegetable) in the form of a globe. 

Some Indian ſhields made of hides of the 
rhinoceros, or elephant. £0 014; 2 

Many ſpecimens of hats of all ſizes, and v. 
rious materials. 7 

Fans from Japan, China, Tonquin and other 
places; one of them is a remarkable large 
ſize, and made of the ſingle leaf of a taliput 
tree. | 

Here are ſome drums, targets, and a geit 
number of inſtruments of war. 


A variety of American houſhold utenſils, nad: 
n 


ſhoes and ledges uſed in the northern nations 
Europe. | 5 

Collectio Sloaniana. This room contains 4 col 
lection of minerals and foſſils. 


4 under 
In the cabinet eſe 


Silices. Achates. Sardi. 
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theſe titles are many ſpecimens of flints, agates, 
ornelians. v3» 5 
ay * the top are ſome large pieces of chryſtal, 
brought from the Hartz-foreſt in Germany, and 
mines. 1 THY ; 
e. Jaſper, a low. prized precious ſtone. 
Heliotropium, the blood ſtone. Ophites, the 
ſerpentine marble. The Nephritic ſtone; Many 
ſorts of florid jaſpers, diſtinguiſhed by a great 
variety of colours: ſome have, by the hand of 
nature, delineated on them repreſentations of ri- 
vers, trees, landſcapes, ruins of buildings, &c. 

Apyri. Sulphura, In this repoſitory are many 
ſpecimens of ſtones that reſiſt fire, and of the 
different kinds of Sulphers, or inflammable mine- 
rals. Apyri, opake rough ſtones, Lapis, Olla- 
ris, a ſoft ſtone. Mica, the glimmer. Talc, a 
ſhining ſtone. Amianthus, an opake. browniſh 
tone. Aſbeſtos, the cotton-ſtone, Ambers of 
various kinds. Bitumens, jets, and coals, and 
the Aſphaltus, or. Jews pitch. Sulphurs, or 
brimſtones. 1, | 

Mineralia. Metallica. 
be ſeen a large collection of ores, from almoſt all | 
the known mines in the world,  _ 351 

Here we find alſo many ſpecimens of the dif- 
ferent kinds of jaſper. Ar ä 10 

Likewiſe a rough Egyptian pebble, broke into 
two parts; on each piece is a perfect reſemblance 
of the head of Chaucer, as he 1s uſually painted, 
entirely the work of nature. IRE ELL B 

Various pieces of Lapis Lazuli, or azure 
ſtone, | . * 

Next to theſe are a great number of ſpeci- | 
mens of precious ſtones of all kinds, opake and | 
22 rough and poliſhed, ſome looſe, others 
et. 13227 50 
Here are a great variety of pearls, particularly 
one of a purple colour, and another in the form 
of a bunch of grapes. 0 

Among the models of diamonds, is that of 
Pitt's brilliant, which was fold to the king of 
France for 120,0001. The preſent king wears it 
in his hat inſtead of a button; its weight is 1364 
carats, . 3 

A model of a fine roſe diamond, weighing 
1395 carats, being 24 carats more than Pitt's 
brilliant juſt above- mentioned; but, not having 
ſo fine a luſtre, is not ſo valuable. This diamond 
formerly belonged to Charles the Bold; the laſt 
duke of Burgundy ; and is at preſent in the 
poſſeſſion of the emperor of Germany. 

Among a great variety of chryſtals, manufac- 
tured into vaſes, cups, boxes, &c. are ſome 
beads and balls of Chryſtal. Likewiſe ſome 
bright glittering ſtones, and ſome pieces of coral, 
finely cut in various ſhapes. ; : 

Ia this table is a great deal of amber manufac- 
tured, particularly a fine cabiner, a curious crab, 
lome bells, bottles, handles for inſtruments, &c. 
and ſome pieces of amber, in the fubſtance of 
"Om inſets are incloſed. | 

Here is a peſtle, mortar, and plate of E. 
Eq — . , , P 8YP- 

In this room is the collection of Guſtavus 

Brander, eſqʒ it is very curious and conſiſts chiefly | 


of ſuch ſpecimens as are to be ſeen in the Sloanian 


collection. 
29 


In this repoſitory is to 


— 


| 
| 


| elephant, &c. 
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In the cabinet between the windows are a great 
variety of incruſtations and petrifactions, as ſhells, 
corals, and other things. | 
In the two large tables are a very curious col- 
lection of foſſil ſhells, figured foſſils, natural and 
ſimple. foſſils, and particularly of minerals. 
Collectio Sloaniana. This room contains a fine 
collection of foſſil ſhells, figured foſſils, recent 
ſhells; and ſome other articles: This is not the 
leaſt curious part of the Muſeum ; and the re- 
cent ſhells here preſerved particularly claim the 
attention of the ladies; many of them are very 
ſcarce and valuable, others remarkably beautiful. 
Among the contents of the repoſitories, or ca - 
binets round the room, are, . ., 1 
Salactites. Theſe are a kind of ſtones formed 
by droppings of water, which being impregnated 
with certain ſtony particles, by degrees petrify,. 
and grow to the hardneſs of a ſpar, and conſiſt of 
ſeveral coats. EEE 18 Va 
The Ludus Helmontii or waxen veins; as they 
are often called. This ſtone conſiſts of ſeveral 
pebbles bedded in a mals of pure earth, which is 
grown to the hardneſs of a ſtone, _ | 1 
Under this title are depoſited a human ſcull 


| and a ſword, both of which are compleatly co- 


vered over and incruſted with the ſame ſtony ſub- 
ſtance to a conſiderable thickneſs, yet without 
loſing their form. They were found in the Tyber 
Ion, mit foo io Wy 

- Siliquaſtrz, many ſpecimens of the palates of 
various kinds of fiſh, —petrified crabs; | 

-,, Zoolithi, petrified parts of land animals. 
Among other ſpecimens are the grinders of an 


. Calculi; ſtones or balls found in the ſtomach 


| or other parts of the inteſtines of animals. 


Under this head are depoſited the Bezoars ; 
they are found in the inteſtines of an Indian 
goat; ald have been deemed of great uſe in me- 
dicine. | | 5 

Under this title likewiſe are the ſeveral ſpeci- 
mens of ſtones extracted from human bodies, the 


larger from the urine bladder, the ſmall from the 


gall bladder, and the others were formed in the 
_. | IE 
The contents of the next room are no leſs 
curious and worthy of notice than the fore- 
going. | rode 81 
Vegetabilia. Fruus. Ligna. Under theſe ti- 
tles are comprehended a great variety of foreign 
fruits, different kinds of aromatic and other cu- 
rious woods, many ſorts of gum, barks, and 
a numerous, train of other vegetable produc- 
tions. | 
Here are four tables of ſea productions, chiefly 
of the coral kind, diſpoſed of their ſeveral 
claſſes in the form of landſcapes. On each 
of theſe tables there is a ſhort account of the 
contents. 
Neſts of inſects. | £ 
Here are depoſited ſeveral waſps neſts, a large 
hornet's neſt, many neſts of ſpiders, ſome hum- 
ble bees cells, and ants neſts of various kinds. 
Here is a curious ſpider's neſt brought. from the 
Weſt-Indies to which the inſect has with great na- 
tural ſkill and ingenuity contrived a valve or trap- 
door to ſecure the entrance, thereby defending ita 


Si{ſf progeny 
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progeny from the attack of ſome enemy of the | 


ſpecies. | | | 
Neſts of birds. It is impoſſible to attempt | 
noticing all the neſts that are here preſerved. 
The hanging neſts, from the Indies, claim our 
firſt regard; they hang by a ſlender filament to a | 


ſmall twig of a tree, and are by that means put 
out of the reach of any enemy of the quadruped 
or reptile kind. The neſts of the various ſorts 
of humming birds are pretty, particularly one, 


on which a very beautiful bird is fitting. The 


king fiſher's neſt, and that of the tom tit, are 


not unworthy of remark. Here is a neſt from 


the Eaſt Indies, about the ſize of a gooſe's egg, 


and in ſubſtance not unlike iſinglaſs: it is made 


by a ſmall Indian ſwallow of a dehcate taſte. 
There is only one kind of neſt more to be men- 
tioned, and we have done with this title; it is 
brought from the Indies, covered with leaves, 
which the birds are ſaid to ſew together with their 
beaks, whence they have the name of taylor 
birds. D 

Eggs, are very numerous. Among others, 
here are ſpecimens of the eggs of the oſtrich, the 
caſſoware, owls and eagles of various kinds, pen- 
guins, cormorants, maccaws, ſome parrots eggs, 
thoſe of the China pheaſant, king fiſher, miſcle 
birds, and ſome remarkable blue eggs from Vir- 
ginia. There are alſo a ſmall egg contained with- 


in another, very curious; ſome that have irregu- 


lar furrowed ſurfaces, and an egg on which is 
neatly and whimſically rivetted a ſmall horſhoe. 
Befides theſe eggs of birds, are ſome ſpecimens 
of thoſe of crocodiles, guianas, lizards, turtles, 
and tortoiſes. | | : 

Star · fiſn. Some of the ſpecimens are very 
large, the number of their points or rays being 
various. The reticulated ſtar- fiſh, called Meduſa's 
head, is very curious. | 

A variety of crabs of different kinds, colours, 


and countries; ſome lobſters, ſea-locuſts, prawns, 


ſhrimps, the black crab from Jamaica, and others 
from the Eaſt- Indies, finely variegated in colour; 
but what really moft demands regard, is an ex- 


'traordinary large claw of a lobſter. 


A number of large ſea-ſhells, as helmets, buc- 


cina, &c. In the upper end of this repoſitory is 
a log of wood, with a great number of barnacles 
ſticking to it. 
Under this title 1s to be ſeen the foldier, or her- 
mit- crab from Jamaica. | 8 
Over the repoſitories are diſpoſed, in order, a 
at number of ſea productions, of the coral 
kind, as ſea-fans, ſea-willows, &c. and ſome lar 
ſhells, as conchs, buccina, &c. together with a 
' few of that kind called Pinna Marina, which are 
a very large ſpecies of muſcle. - | 


Here are three ſmall tables. The firſt con- 


- tains ſome ſhells finely poliſhed and carved in 
emboſſed work. ft 


Some cameos cut in ſhells, and many more in 
onyxes, ſardonyxes, cryſtals, hyacinths, and other 
precious ſtones. - | 

A variety of intaglios, in jaſpers, &c. 

Several rings ſet with cameos, others with in- 


- taglios of the ſtones abovementioned ; and many 


- antique rings and ſeals, and fome beads made of 
carved fruit-ſtones; | | 


N 


<<” 8 N 


In the ſecond of the ſmall tables are preſeryed 


| ſeveral very curious models. 


A ſmall half-length of Sir Thomas Greſham, 


| neatly carved in wood-in relievo. 


Many impreſſions taken in glaſs paſte from 


| 
antique ſeals. | 
| A number of impreſſions taken in ſulphur, 


from the ſeals, gems, and carved ſtones of the 


king of France's cabinet. 


The third ſmall table is entirely filled with the 
remainder of the impreſſions from the king of 
France's cabinet. | | 

The firſt of the large tables contains a great 
number of inſects of various kinds; thoſe that 
firſt occur, are ſuch as have moveable cruſtaceous 

ſhields to guard their wings. 

Beetles. The elephant-beetle; the rhinoceros. 
beetle, the Cervus Volans, or ſtag - beetle; the 
unicorn- beetle, wood-beetles, tortoiſe-beetles, ca- 
pricorn- beetles, the great ſweet · ſmelling capri. 

| corn or muſk- beetle, water-beetles, the large and 
long black beetle, mill-beetles, crickets, locuſts, 
balm crickets, or harveſt flies, boat · flies, a wa- 
ter inſect, water ſcorpions. Cochineal, is a ſmall 
fly that feeds and breeds on the leaf of an Indian 
Ts the other great table, where the inſets are 
continued, are X 
A kind of fmall fly not unlike the fer and 
the ephemeron, whofe whole extent of life is but 
a few hours. | 
Dragon-fhes, -or adder flies. = 
Butter. flies. They are divided into feven claſſes, 
each of which contain a great variety of ſpe- 
{| cies, FE \ | 
A very great number of ſpecimens, curious and 
beautiful, are here preſerved. The moſt remark- 
able among them are, a fine green fly, the mother 
| of pear}, the owl and the peacock from the Eaft 
Indies, and a remarkable fine purple fly from the 
Weſt Indies. 

Moths, divided into ſeven claſſes. Some of 
them fill the remainder. of this table, the lt 
being in the inſect table in the next room. 

Collectio Sloaniana. The inſects contained in the 
great table, are | ; 

Waſps, bees, ants, horſe-flies, gad-flies, « 
breeze-flies, gnats, inſects without wings. 

Wood-lice, or millepedes. Theſe inſects ar 
divided into ſeven ſpecies, ſome rare. 

Scorpions of different ſorts. 

Gally-worms. 1 

Several ſpecimens of the centipes from Amet- 
ca and elſewhere. 3 5 ; 

Aurelias, or chryſaliſes of ſeveral ſpeci of 
inſets. 

A miſcellaneous collection of worms. 
Some neſts of inſets, as ſpiders, beetles, * 

cuſts, c. | | 3 
Coccoons of ſilk- worms. Under this title 5 

ribbon made of ſpiders web, and ſome ſilk of de 

ſame. 5 

Tortoiſes and turtles of the ſmaller ſizes. 

Parts of birds; they conſiſt of heads, belle 
talons, legs, quills, &c. Particularly to be 2 


— 


— — 


— I cn 


riced are ſome heads of the rhinoceros bird. T 
beak of -a toucan, or Brazil pye. The beak 


i] of a ſpoonbill, or platea, of Holland. 005 


quills of the condor of South America, a bird of 
ſuch a prodigious ſize and ſtrength as to be able 
to carry a ſheep through the air in its talons. , 
Parts of fiſh, conſiſting of jaws, palates, teeth, 
back-bones, fins, &c. of various kinds of fiſh. 
On the ſhelves round this room are a great 
number and variety of articles, preſerved in ſpi- 
rits, from the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
The firſt title that preſents itſelf to our yiew, 18 
uadrupeds. Among theſe are the Armadillo, 
called by the natives of Brazil Tatu, a little ani- 
mal covered over with hard ſcales, like a ſort of 
armour. The Sloth, called Haii by the natives 
of Brazil; it is ſaid this animal is a whole day in 
walking a few yards. The Yerbua, a kind of 


beautiful ficld-mouſe. Several kinds of mon- 
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| 
| 


keys. The flying ſquirrel frequent in Virginia. | 


A hedge-hog, and the opoſſum, an animal, which 
in caſe of danger, protects its young in a cavity 
under its belly. \ 
Under this title are a great number of fcetus's 
of different animals, and ſome unnaturalpro- 
ductions, among which is the cyclops pig, hav- 
ing only one eye, and that in the middle of the 
forehead. | 
Birds. We find here a great number and va- 
riety of Engliſh and foreign birds, brought from 
all countries, and preſerved in ſpirits. Among 
theſe are the king fiſher, the wheat ear, the croſs- 
bill; ſeveral ſpecimens of humming birds; ſome 
birds of the tirmouſe kind, as the blackcap, the 
blue titmouſe or nun, and the blue American tit- 
mouſe. Among the ſpecimens are a great num- 
ber of others no leſs curious, and ſome unnatu- 
— productions, as a goſling with three legs, &c. 
0 


Reptilia. Amphibia. Serpentia. In theſe three 
repoſitories are many amphibious animals in ſpi- 


rits, among them are frogs, toads, ſome young | 


crocodiles, allegators, guanas, cameleons, ſala- 


hzards. | 


The ſerpents conſiſt of ſnakes, llow-worms, | of the Indian inhabitants of the great continent 


vipers, adders, rattle- ſnakes, aſps, hooded ſnakes, 


coach-whip ſnakes, ſome amphiſbene, a kind of || knives, and ſame curious contrivances for combs, 


ſerpent whoſe head can ſcarcely be yrs jy pr | 


from the tail ; they are brought from 
rica, , 

Fiſh of many kinds in ſpirits, and among others 
the hippocampus, or ſea-horſe; the flying fiſh, 
the remora, pearl oyſters, the John Doree, the 
ſea polipus, barnacles, and many others, 

Inſects. Many kinds of caterpillars, beetles, 
locuſts, centipes, ſcorpions, ſpiders, and worms 
from human bodies: : | 

Vegetables. Theſe conſiſt chiefly of foreign 
fruits preſerved in ſpirits, and ſome of our own 
produce, but of an uncommon form. There 
are alſo under this title a collection of oils, bal - 
ſams, and other chemical * extracted 


from vegetables, chiefly the growth of the Eaſt- 
Indies. 


South Ame- 


In different parts of this room on the wainſcot | 


over the repoſitories, &c. are ſome dried animals, || ſtate, in which the grandees of the Eaſt are car- 
and ſtuffed ſkins of others, particularly ſome large | ried on mens ſhoulders; cards, dice, and other 


bars, turtles and tortoiſes, ſharks jaws, more heads 
and beaks of birds, a very large ſtuffed ſnake's | 
Min from Surinam in the Welt Indies, the ſkin | 


| among the Indians. 


| relics, beads, &c. and 


manders, the flying lizard, and other kinds of buildings. 
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of a ſcaly lizard, ſome lizards, guanas, and the 
ſkin of an ant bear; a flamingo, a young wild 
boar, a porcupine, armadillos, an oron outon, 
or wild man of the mountains ; the head of a 
ſea horſe, jaws of fiſh, and fome crocodiles. 
Here are a great variety of horns of different 
animals, patticularly the foſſil horns of mouſe- 
deer, horns of elks, the rhinoceros, rein - deer, 
ante] and chamoiſe. Sin Hans Sloane's. fa- 
mous horned owl, ſtuffed. Some birds ſtuffed, 
placed in glaſs/ frames; particularly a bird of 
paradiſe, ſome humming birds, manakeens, ſome 
of the; titmouſe kind, a Virginia nightingale, and 
a tropic bird: and ſome portraits of ſcveral kinds 
of birds taken from the life. 90 
Ia a large cabinet are depoſited a great many 
dried fiſh, brought from various parts of the 
world; among other ſpecimens are a- ſmall ſaw- 
fiſh, the head of a ſword fiſh, ſome flying ſiſh, 
a dolphin, a ſturgeon, a young ſhark, a porcupine 
fiſh, a torpedo, or cramp-fiſb, &c. | 
Over this cabinet is a ſtuffed emeu, or caſſo- 
wary, a balearic crane, or crown-bird, an eagle, 
and a vulture. * 3 | 
The ſkeleton of a very young whale, ſome. 
horns of the unicorn-fiſh, the head and paws of 
the walroſs, uſually called the ſea- lion, and th 
ſnouts of the ſaw and ſword · fiſn. | 
We now enter upon the laſt room of this de« 
partment, which is filled with productions of art, 
diſpoſed in ſeveral cabinets. » 
In the firſt cabinent is a variety of little artio 


cles manufactured in glaſs, of different ſhapes, 


coloured, prone: and ſpun glaſs ; ſome cups, 
diſhes, and other matters, made of paper machie, 
reſembling china ware; and other enamelled and 


curiouſly manufactured bagatelles. 
— ſome articles in 


In the next we muſt 
t eſteem among Roman Catholics; as 
me models of ſacred 


We now come to the utenſils and ornaments 
of North America, as feather crowns, necklaces, 


bruſhes, &c. an Indian ſcalp, and ſome wam- 
pum : theſe are a fort of ſhells uſed as money 
Here is alſo. ſome Caflada 


| bread, or Caſlavi; this is made of the root of a 
| plant called yucca, manioc, or manihot, 


In another cabinet are European productions 
of art, as fome ſmall cabinets, figures in bronze, 
and ſeveral ivory anatomical repreſentations of 
ſkulls, eyes, ears, &c. and ſome fine work of 
turnery and carving, 

We next ſce ſome. Japan idols, very ſmall, 
many cut out of. almonds, and even grains of 
of ricez Eaſt India money, ſome Chineſe figures 
of their gods, men, and beaſts, made after their 
fancy, and dreſſed in their faſhions, part of them 
in bronze, the reſt chiefly in rice-paſte, called 


roag ee. . N 
„eee a kind of chair of 


bagatelles; forks, chopſticks, backſcratchers, 


| ſtcelyards, weights, and: beads for caſting up their 


accompts, called ſchwampam. & 
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Some China paper, womens ſhoes, pendants 
made of beetles, inks of all colours, rulers, ſmall 
japanned veſſels, &c. | 

In the laſt of the cabinets are various ſpeci- 
mens of curious earthen ware, ſome porcellain 
cups before they are burnt, ſome other cups, 
which they ſay the Chineſe made of Engliſh gravel 
which happened to be carried over in one of our 
ſhips; and ſeveral ſorts of plain, painted, and 
gilt China ware of various ſhapes. 

Under glaſs bells are ſome very curious pieces 
of work in ivory, particularly one made by the 
late queen of Denmark. The flower-pots in ivory 
are very fine. 

Some models of Chineſe grottos ; a model of 
captain Gilbert, made in China of the fine earth. 
The root of the tea- plant. | 

Here are alſo ſome pieces of ſculpture, as king 
William and king George the firſt, cut in walnut- 
ſhells and in ivory; the head of Baker, who 
wrote the Chronicle ; alſo an impreſſion of Oliver 
Cromwell's ſeal ; paintings at large, in miniature 
and enamel; as a man that had an excreſcence, or 
wen, in form of a head growing out of his left 
breaſt. 

A cyclops pig. | 

woman who had two horny ſubſtances 
grew out of the back part of her head; one of 
the horns is kept in ſome of the cabinets in this 
room. 
Thomas Briton, the muſical ſmall-coal man. 
A black whale, and a buffalo. | | 

Several drawings in miniature, compoſed of 
very imall writing, particularly two heads, one of 
queen Anne, the other of prince George of Den- 
mark, Alſo the head of the duke of Glouceſter, 
done in the ſame manner. 

laſects and reptiles. | 

A plantation of cochineal, with the people 
gathering and drying it. 

Several flowers and plants. 

In our way to-the next department, we are led 
down the back ſtairs, where are two canoes, the 
one brought from America, the other from Green- 
land, differing both in form and materials; the 
firſt is very ingeniouſly covered with the bark of 
a kind of birch tree, which 1s fixed to ſmall ribs 
on the inſide; the whole boat is remarkably light, 
inſomuch that two men may eaſily carry it many 
miles from one lake or river to another. The 


other is entirely covered with ſeals ſkins, at a | 


diſtance bearing ſome reſemblance to parchment 
the upper part of it is, as it were, decked with 
the ſame materials, there being only a ſmall hole 
left open in the middle for the man to fit in and 
manage his paddle. | 


On the wainſcot going down theſe ſtairs, is a 


large piece of painting repreſenting ſeveral kinds 
of dead game. 

The laſt department to be mentioned is that of 
printed books. . 

Croſſing the hall, in the way from the back 
ſtairs, the firſt room we enter is appropriated for 
modern works of the preſs; part of it is filled 
with books ſent in by the Stationer's company, 
and other preſents given to the Muſeum in the 
reign of his late majeſty ; the remaining part of 


* 


a 
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dhe preſſes are prepared for the reception of Juch | 


as may be had in the reign of his preſent ma. 


Major Eawards's Library, This is a good 
collection of Engliſh, French, and Italian books, 
but) chiefly the laſt. It is joined to the Cotton 
5e and depoſited in this room. | 
Bilbliotheca Sloaniana. I. In this room are pre. 


ſerved part of Sir Hans Sloane's, library conſiſt. 


ing of books of phyſic, pharmacy, anatomy, 
ſurgery, chemiſtry, &c. | 

Bibliotheca Sloaniana. II. Another part of Sir 
Hans's library, containing natural hiſtory, her. 
baria, hortus ſiccus. Here are many drawings, 
perhaps the fineſt that are to be ſeen in the worlg, 
particularly a book, containing ſome drawings of 
Monſ. Robert, painter to Louis XIV. of France: 
they conſiſt of a great number of vegetables, cy. 
rious animals, ſhells; and other natural produc. 
tions. Sir Hans Sloane paid this artiſt five gui- 
neas for doing each leaf, We mult alſo notice a 
great many drawings, clegantly coloured from 
nature by Madam Marian; they conſiſt of a great 
variety of plants, with the infects that fed on 
them, and ſome other things. | 

Bibliotheca Sloaniana. III. Here are many books 
on philological ſubjects, grammars, lexicoons, cri- 
tics treatiſes on rhetoric, geogtaphy, ſome tra- 
vels, journals, and miſcellanies. 

Bibliothaca Sloaniana. IV. In this part of Sir 
Hans Sloane's collection, are hiſtories of all na- 
tions, ancient and modern; ſome treatiſes on 
chronology, prints, globes, and large maps of 
different countties. 

Bibliotheca Sloaniana; V. This room contains 
treatiſes on the arts and ſciences, ſyſtems of fig. 
loſophy, ethics, aſtronomy, commerce, philoſo- 
phical tranſactions. | "5 

Bibliotheca Sloaniana. VI. The remaining part 
of Sir Hans Sloane's collection, being books of 
divinity and law. 

Bibliotheca Regia. I. In this next room is depo- 
ſited part of the royal library, given by his late 
— wg It conſiſts of the books collected in the 
reigns of Henry VII. Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth. Here are 
alſo ſeveral other collections, as the libraries of 
archbiſhop Cranmer, More, Arundel, and Lum- 
ley. In this place are preſerved the firſt books 
printed in England and France; ſome are upon 
vellum, others on paper. =” | 

Bibliotheca Regia. II. In this laſt room of the 
library is depoſited the remaining hr of the 
books given by his late majeſty. They were 
collected in the reign of James the firſt, Charles 
the firſt and Charles the ſecond. . 

If any ingenious perſon has either a mind to 
improve himſelf in the ſeveral ſciences or langua- 
ges by reading, or is prompted by curiolity to 
peruſe ſome of the valuable books of this depart- 
ment, by applying to the truſtees, he may have 
an order to attend the reading room for a time, 
where there is a particular officer appointed to 
provide ſuch books as may be wanted. : 

The laſt room we have to mention contains 
ſome ſea compaſſes, improved by doctor Knight, 
ſuch as are now uſed in the royal navy, An 
ſeveral magnets, and apparatuſes, ſerving 1 
ſhew the magnetical powers in philoſophical 152 8 


., 


On the ſeventh of June doctor Archibald Ca- 
meron, convicted of joining the pretender in the 
late invaſion, and ſuſpected of being concerned in 
an attempt to renew the rebellion in Scotland the 
beginning of this year, was executed at Tyburn. 

On his arrival at the place of execution, he 
looked on the officers and ſpectators with an un- 
daunted and compoſed countenance z and as ſoon 
as he was unlooſed from the ſledge, he ſtarted up, 
and with an heroic deportment, ſtepped up into 

the cart, by the help of the executioner, whence, 
looking round with, unconcern on all the awful 
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WJ truſt. 


' 
' 


. 


apparatus of death, he ſmiled ; and ſeeing che | 


that attended him coming up the ſteps, 


c Kinde 
he ſtepped N 5 
vith his fettered hands to help him up, ſaying; fo 
« —are you come? this is a glorious day to me! 
« jt is my ne birth day: there are more witneſſes 
« at this birth than were at my firſt.“ The clergy- 


forward to meet him, and endeavoured. 


[<4 done with this world and am ready to leave it.“ 
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« theſe I have left in the hands of my wife, 
« charging her, on her duty to her dying huſ- 
« band, to tranſmit, with all convenient ſpeed, 
« a faithful tranſcript of them to you; and I am 
% confident ſhe will honourably diſcharge the 


He then told the ſheriff tie would rio-lori 


| 8 upon his patiente; but the ſheriff, with 
100 


ks that beſpoke a great deal of concern, and 
with much good: nature, begged he would take as 
much time as he pleaſed; for they would wait till 
he was ready. The doctor thanked him; and then 
to the Clefc n, ſaid; „I have now 


He joined heartily in prayer and then repeated 
ſome ejaculations out of the pſalins; after which 


he embraced the clergyman, and toak leave. 


As the clergyman was going down from the 


man aſked him how he did; to which he anſwer- || cart, he had like to have miſſed the ſteps, which 


« ed, thank God, Lam very well, but & little fa- 


« tigued with my journeys but, bleſſęd be God, 1 
« am now come to the end of it.“ Some perſon 
aſking the clergyman. whether he would be long 


about his office, the doctor, who over=heard bim,, 


ſaid, he required but very little time, for it was 
but diſagreeable being there, and he was as im- 
patient to be gone as they were. The clergyman 
then aſked the gentleman. who had ſpoke if he 
was the ſheriff, and on his being anſwered in the 
affirmative, he told him doctor Cameron's huſi- 


neſs there would be chiefly with him; that he had 


. 


ſomething to communicate to him, if he would 
take the trouble to come near; which he very 
readily complied with, and endeavoured to bri 
his horſe cloſe ro the cart: but finding him a 
little unruly, and that he could not hear what 
the doctor ſaid by reaſon of the noiſe of the 
- multitude, he beckoned with his hand for ſilence, 
but to no purpoſe z whereupon he very obligingly 


| 
| 


. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


alighted, and came up the ſteps, and with great | 


civility and attention liſtened to the doctor who 
ſpoke as follows : | * 


— 
4 * 


Sir, you ſee a fellow ſubject juſt oing to 
pay his laſt debt. I the more chearfilly rs ign 
* my life, as it is taken from me for doing my 

ly 


duty according to my conſcience. L free 
* forgive all my enemies, and thoſe who are 
** inſtrumental in taking away my life. I thank 
« God I die in charity with all mankind. a 

* As to my religion, I die a ſteadfaſt, though 
** unworthy, member of that church in which 
© I have always lived, the church of England; 
in whoſe communion I hope (through the me- 
* rits of my bleſſed Saviour) for forgiveneſs of 
** my fins, for which I am heartily ſorry. 

The cuſtom of delivering ſomething in 
** writing on ſuch occaſions as this I ſhould 
* willingly have complied with, had it not 
2 been put out of my power, being denied the 
3 uſe of pen, ink, and paper, except in the 
7 preſence of ſome of my keepers. But what I 
: intend my country ſhould be informed of with 
* regard to my dying ſentiments, I have, by the 
„ means of a blunt pencil, endeavoured to ſet 
= down on ſome ſlips of paper, as I came by them, 
. *Y legible characters as I was able; and 


| 


He was then turned | 
about twenty minutes, ' was cut down, his heart 


the doctor obſervingz called out te Mn with a 
.chearful tone of voice, ſaying, take care how 


you go, I think you don't know: this way 
2 d i0 note 


fo 
4 well as I do.” 


G 


off, and after hanging 


taken out and burnt but his body not quartered 
and on the Sunday following tt was interred in the 
large vault in the Savoy chap el 
When this gentleman was under examination 
before a committee of the privy - eouncil, he de- 


nied his being the perſon deſcribed in the bill of 


attainder; but at his trial he owned it; and be- 
haved with decency and compoſure 


; pleading the 
bring acts of kindneſs and humanity, which he h 


performed through the courſe of the rebellion,- 
particularly his having ſaved the whole town of 
Aronche near Glaſgow from deſtruction, and his 
behaviour before it broke out, (which he ſaid: 
would have been atteſted by general Wade, and 
colonel Hopſon if they had been  hving) as in- 
ducements to ſpare his life. He heard his ſen- 
tence without any alteration of countenance, ex- 
cept that his lips cloſed together, and his mouth 


| began to fill, and he made three ot four very low 


reverences to the bench, when he retired. His 
behaviour in the Tower was ſuch as became his 
unhappy. circumſtances, ' manly and fedate, and: 
his death was regretted even by thoſe who abhor- 


red his principles. h 
'highly- ſatisfied} with' the 


The citizens bei 
conductof Sir Criſpe Gaſcoigne during his mayor- 
alty, it was moved in the court of common- 
council that the thanks of that court ſhould: be 
preſented him, which being unanimouſly agreed 
to, the ſame was preſented as followW ? 


C2307 359 ihe 1 4 w C48? 
| Reſolved, © that the thanks) of this conrt bs 
given to the right honourable Sir Criſpe Gaſ- 
« coigne, kat. late Lord- mayor, for his diligent + 
« atrendance- to, and fairhful diſcharge of, the 
duties of that high office * fot his ſteady-pers 
“ ſeverance in the cauſe of Juſtice, his generou | 
protection of the diſtrefled; and his Temark« 
able humanity: for the many generbus in- 


„ ſtances of his benevolence, and d to 
his fellow citizens, and for ſupporting t dig 
1 + nity of chief magiſtrate with the utmibſt fpleris 


Tttt 


(35? 
dor. and magnificence { for giving at all times 


_* eafy agcels.r0 his perſon; and for determining, | 


«© on 


1 | ability 2 and integrity.“ | 


every, occaſion, with the greateſt candour, 
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About this time a great commotion atoſe among, 


the people, occaſioned by an affair of a very 
public nature. The lords had, with great diſ- 
Patch, and without any great oppoſition, paſſe 
;A, bill, “to, permit | 
«© religion, to be naturalized by parliament, 


% &c,” and ſent it down to the commons. Here 
the bill was ſtrongly appoſed ; but the miniſtry, 


being determined it ſhould go, backed their 
friends in the houſe with a petition from ſeveral 
merchants and traders in London for it; under 
a ſuppoſition, that the paſſing of this bill into, 
& a law might encourage perſons of wealth and 
4, ſubſtance to remove with their effects from fo- 


* reign parts into this kingdom, and inereaſe the | 


commerce and credit of this nation.“ The 
.miniſtry, however, had not the ſame intereſt with: 
the citizens, who, conceiving a quite different 


opinion of the effects of ſuch a bill, che Lord- 
mayor, aldermen and common- council, on the 
very ſame day, preſented a petition — itz in 
„that 

'« ſhould the {aid bill paſs into a law, the ſame 
« would tend greatly ' $0 the diſhonour of the 
gion, endanger our conſtitution, | 

I prejudicial o the intereſt and 


which they expreſſed their apprehe 


** chriſtian re 
and pe hi 


d 
perſons profeſſing the jewiſh! 


- — — 


' 
| 
| 
| 
: 
i 
| 
| 
| 
' 


« trade in general, and to Landon in particu- 


« lar.“ The next day another ſet of London mer- 
chants 20d tradeſmen, following the example of 
the Corporation, 


petitioned the ſaid hauſe in be. 


half of themſelves and all other merchants and 
; in Great - Britain; alledging. that ſhould | 


he laid Bill 


the 1a into 2 law, it would greatly 
affect our 1 


e and commerce with foreign na- 


- 0 


« tions; and particularly with Spain and Portugal, 


« and would alſo be attended with many other 
bad dees to the kingdom: and praying, 
that they might haye leave, by ves or 

quncil, to be heard againſt the {aid bill. 
741 diately after this another petition was pre- 
fenced from number of ſubſcribing merchants, 
traders, manufacturers, ſbipprigbts, and com- 
manders of ſhips, in favour of the bill, as an en- 
couragement to perſons of wealth and ſubſtance 
to remove with their effects from foreign parts 
into this kingdom, which might be employed in 
reign trade and commerce, in ſhipping, and 
exportation af our wapllen and other manu- 
4 . ne La. then ge time; 

na jome gt the lait penuonets againſt it were 
called in, and heard z but, after very warm de- 
bates on both ſides, it paſſed without any amend- 
een 5 
On the twenty - ſeventh of November Edward 
Ironſide, eſq;, (who ſucceeded Sir Criſpe Gaſ- 
coigne, knt. in the high office of I. ord- mayor 
of London) died in his ma oralty, afrer having 
enjoyed that office only a tew weeks, and gave 
place for the election of Thomas Rawlinſon; eſq; 


who was elected Lord mayor the day follow- 


he Lord-mayors who have died in their 


mayoralcy, from its firſt inſtitution in the year 


1 
* 


that, till William Brown, eſq; in the year 1513, 


mayor died in his 


when Humphry Parſons died in his mayoraky,/i 
being the second time of his cleRtion ind th 
office: and ſince him have died Sir Robert Gad. 
ſchall, Sir Samuel Pennant, Thomas Witter. 
bottom, eſq; and Edward Ironſide, eſq; where it 


tution of this office in 1189, to 1740, 


mayoralty; and from the 
there haue died five. 


the citizens of Lon 


council, on the 20th of December, ordered the 


1189, when: the title of Lord-mayor war firſt 
conferred on Henry Fitz: Alvin, who continueg 
in that high office twenty- three years, ate u fol. 
low : After the death of Henry Fiz-Alwin, 50 
ſucceeding -mayor died in his mayoralty 611 
Jacob Alderman, eſq; in the year 1216; nor after 


which was 297 years from the death of 
Alderman, eſq; Sir William Bowyer died in 1 543 
Sir Cuthbert Buck, in 1593,” and Sir Thon 
Skinner in 1396 ſince which period no Lotd. 
mayorulty till 1740, which i; 
144 years from the death of Sir Thomas Skinner 


is worthy of obſeryation, that from the firſt inſti- 
5 which is 551 
years, there died only ſix Lord - mayots im their 
year 1740 to 4742, 


Complaints having been repeatedly made by 

n, obliged 8 Bon divers 
offices in this corporation, that the oaths of of. 
fice were of that nature and tenure as could not 


be taken by conſcientious people, the common 


ancient oaths of office, taken by the conſtables, 
inqueſtmen, and ſcavengers, to be laid aſide, ad 
ſuch others preſcribed as were in the power of 
every conſcientious perſon to diſcharge, At the 
ſame time a bill was paſſed for raifing 2443]. on 
the inhabitants of the city, for the ſupport of the 
London workhouſe. A motion was likeniſe 
made at the ſame court to conſider of the utility 
of a bridge over the river Thames, between that 
from Fiſh- ſtreet · hill and-the Borough, and Weſt- 
minſter-bridge. They divided on the morion, 
but it was at length carried in the affirmative by 
76 againſt 6g, A motion was then made for ap- 
pointing a committee to conſider of rhe beſt plan, 
ſituation, &c. of ſuch a bridge; but that wa 
deferred to another court. 
An a& of parliament paſſed this ſeſſions for the 
relief of conſtables labouring under great di. 
ficulries by loſs of time and expence in i 
upon, and conveying offenders to jail: in wh 
it was enacted, that when offenders have not 
* money ſufficient to defray the expences of con- 
« yeying them to jail, juſtices of the peace {hall 
66 t a warrant on the treaſurer of the county 
for the payment of the charges of ſuch con- 
„ veyance. And it was farther enacted, that 
the charges of trouble and attendance ſhall be 
e allowed, by order of the court, to poor * 
i ſons bound to give evidence againft felons. The 
« ſum of ſixpence, and no more, to be paid © 
the officer as his fee for making out the order 
e on the treaſurer of the county for the money; 
„But in Middleſex, the overſeers of the poor if 
5 the pariſh where the offender ſhall be appſe 
« hended, are to pay all charges for convey'0s 
© him to jail, and for poor perſons bound to gie 
0 evidence.“ 1 . d 
At a court of common council held the 22 


of February 1754, a motion was made to Ft the 
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the reſolution of che twerifieth of December, re- 
lating to the' building of a new bridge from Lon- 
don to Southwark. After ſome debares, and a 
diviſion matte, there appeared à majority of two 
For the queſtion. On which a committee was im- 
mediately appointed to carry the ſame into exe- 


cution. This committee met on the twenty- fifth 


of March, and after — * take into conſi- 
deration the ſtate of London- brĩ 


ders for accounts of the revenue, the then ſtate of 


its foundation, the annüal e 
the produce of the rents of 


to be very good. A motion was then made to 
pull A. the houſes or! that bridge; and the ſur- 
veyot as ordered to prepare a plan of a commo- 
dious fdot way on each {ide of the ſaid bridge, and 
a cairiage way ſufficient for four carriages to go 
At another court of common-council held the 
twenty ſixth of September following, the com- 
mittee made their report, and gave it as their 
opinion, that the only proper place for building 
a new bridge over the Thames, was from the end 
of Fleer-ditch to the oppoſite 'ſhore : that Mr, 
Dance had prepafed'a'plan to build the fame of 
ſtone, which would coft 18 5:9 ol. excluſive of 
purchaſes, &c. That it would be proper to pull 


down the houſes, and widen the ways on London- | 


bridge; which might be rendered more ſafe, com- 


modious and ornamental, at the charge of 30,0001. | 


That the neat rent of the houſes our upon leaſe, 
and neceflary to be taken down, let yearly for 
4301. 175. And the houfes of tenants at will (the 
land- tax to be deducted) amounted to 3971. gs. per 
annum. So that the bridge-houſe le would 


looſe thereby about 8281. 6s. per annum, beſides | 


* 


the 
payable by the inhabitants of ſuch houſes to be 


pulled down, which amounted to the ſum of | 


4841. 198. 10d. per annum. 3 | 
On he mitß⸗ ef April the election for city re · 
preſentatives in parliament began at Guildhall. 
The candidates were Sir John Barnard, Sir Robert 
Ladbroke, Sir Richard Glynn, Sir William Cal- 
vert, Mr. alderman Bethel, and Mr. alderman 
Beckford. Theſe being ſeparately put in nomina- 
tion at the common-hall, the majority of hands 
appeared in favour of Sir John Barnard, Sir 
Richard Glynn, Slin Bethel, and William 
Beckford, eſqrs. But a poll was demanded on 


behalf of Sir Robert Ladbroke and Sir William 
Calvert. The poll began the ſame day, and con- 
tinued for fix days after; at the cloſe of which 
the ſheriffs, in the prefence of the l 00 
ar- 

nard, Slingſby Bethel, 9; Sir Robert Ladbroke, 
q; who were accordingly. 

ly elected. Immediately after which, 


declared the election had fallen on Sir John | 
and William Beckford, e 
declared du 
Sir John Barnard addreſſed himſelf to the livery 
as follows: l pe 


* The honour you have done me in chuſitig me 
©. x times one of your repreſentative in parlia«, 
ment, calls for my fincere and hearty thanks 3 


Ny the rather, as I 10ok upon the preſent election 


Li 


dge, they gave or- impteſſi 


epetice of repaits, and 
Ke Bodies bn the ſaid 
bridge for ten years päſt, ro be laid before them. 
And in July following Mr. Dance, the city ſur- } 

veyor, reported the foundation of London- bridge 


| Ties church rates, poors rates and land tax, | 


Ii. to be the lalt favour which I can expect. I have 


| © not bf late preſumed to offer my ſervice, 
Knowing my ĩnability of giving that attendance 
| © in partiament, which this honourable city has a 
 *© right to require, fron irs members but the 
% continuance of your polling for me 1s a proof 
« of your Kindneſs in overlooking my failings, 
« and of your affectionate regard for me. The 
8 which this has e Pee my heart 
(Can never be effaced, of, which I beg leave to 
* aſſure you, and of my beſt endeavours to pro- 
mote the good of this city in particular, and 
* the nation in general,” | 11 


*. Gi anne 139/344 NL 
. The conteſt an this election was the greateſt 
'that had been ever known : the whale body of 
diſſenters and the intereſt of the miniſtry uniting 
to ſupport Sir William Calvert in en to 
the-antiminifterial Hyery, whoſe diſlike of their 
late favourite Sir William aroſe, from his attach- 
ment ro the advocates for naturalizing the Jews. 
| A number of Liverymen that voted at this 
election were 5931 and, the number of voices 

that ſtood on rhe poll each day were as follows: 


Tueſday 335 329 241 273 257 17 
Wedneſday ro82 1039 824 903 846 53! 
Thurſday 653 649 579 485 465 443 

509 642 617 428 401 723 
Saturday 326 313 386 267 222 294 
Monday 326 335 466 338 253 283 
Twueſddy 226 240 277 247, 211 192 


. 
* 


| 

| 

| 
| 3553 3547 3390 2941 2655 2650 
On the election for ſheriffs this year George 
| Streatficld and Alexander Sheafe, efqs. were cho- 
ſen by a confiderable majority, but being called 
upon to give bond to ſerve the office, they declined 
| it, and gaye anſwer to the court of alderman, by 
cheir-attornies to the following effect: that being 
proteſtant diſſenters, they had not, within a year 
of the election, taken the ſacrament, according 
to the rires of the church of England, and there- 
fore dared not to take upon them that office, 
in defiance of the act 13 Car. II. Stat. 2. Cap. I. 
In conſequence of this a common - hall was ſum- 
moned to chooſe other two; who chooſing Allan 
Evans, a proteſtant diſſenter, he likewiſe pleaded 
the ſame excuſe. The court of common-council 
therefore, on the twenty-ſixrh of September, or- 
dered that actions 2 be brought againſt all 
choſe genrlemen for the penalties incurred by their 
refuſing to ſerve'the office of ſheriff; and a come 
mittee was appointed” to ſee the ſaid proſecution 
A cauſe was tried this term in the court of 
King's-bench; Guild-hall, on an action brought by 


' 


Mr. Richard Holland, a leather-feller in New- 


8 againft che collectors of toll in Smith+ 
field, during the time bf Battholomew-fair, when. 
Mr. Holland's witneſſes were examined; but na. 
perſon appearing on the other ſide a verdict was 
given in favour of Mr. Holland, on fifteen iflues, 
with coſts of foit. By which determination all 
the citizehs:of London are exempted from paying 
toll at the ſaid fair for the future. 
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When Mr. Holland firſt attempted to vindicate 


theſe rights, it gave ſuch an alarm to ſeveral of 
his fellow citizens reſiding in London, that they 
were determined to oppole- the oppreſſive mea- 


ſures of the farmers of the ſeveral markets in this 


city, in exacting tolls from them, which annually 
amount to a very conſiderabk ſum. 


* 


The oppoſition was firſt made in Newgate- 


market, by one Mr. Ralph Twyford, by trade a 


- butcher, and a freeman of the city; but for ſome 
years had declined that buſineſs, and carried on 
that of ſelling dead victuals by commiſſion, which 
were fent up to him from different counties by 


common carriers, and were brought to his houſe 


in Newgate-market by porters in packs, hampers 
and baſkets, the rent of which houſe was 30l. 


r annum. | 
The toll demanded by the farmers, of the 


houſekeepers who ſold ſuch goods by commiſſion, 
was four pence for every pack of victuals, and 
one penny for every hamper, baſket, or ped. 
The manner of collecting this money was very 
uncertain, ſometimes they would demand a ſum 
in groſs, and to aſcertain it would form ſuch a 
number of packs hampers and peds, to make it 
up the ſum demanded; whereas the people of 
whom theſe demands were made might have, nay, 
often had, more or leſs; of ſome they took no 
more than four-pence a pack, of others fix-pence, 
of others what they would be pleaſed to give 
them, and of others nothing at ah. 


Theſe exactions naturally led the people to re- 


flect on their ſituation : firſt, they were freemen 
of London: fecondly, they were houſekeepers, 
and paid large rents: and, thirdly, as freemen 
and houſekeepers they had, (agreeable to the 
method Mr. Holland was then taking) an indiſ- 
penſable right to ſell their commoditits free, and 
2 from any kind of toll whatſoever, and 


there 
future. 


ore they determined to pay no toll for the 


The conſequence of this determination and re- 


fuſal to pay, produced no leſs than twelve actions 
at law, to be brought by the farmers againſt the 
houſekeepers in this market, who all came to a 


reſolution to defend themſelves in their rights and 
privileges. | | 


In order to their defence they had recourſe to 


an act of parliament made the twenty-ſecond of 
Charles II. intitled, An a# for the rebuilding of 
the city of London, uniting of pariſhes and rebuild- 
ing of the cathedral and parochial churches within 


«c 
cc 


the ſaid city. In which is the following clauſe: 


that for ever hereafter, the Lord-mayor and 


commonalty, and citizens of London, may and. 


5 ſhall have a market to be kept three or four 


er days in the week, as to them ſhall ſeem con- 


venient, upon the ground now ſet out by the 
aſſent of the dean and chapter of the cathedral 
church of St. Paul's, London, for a market- 


place within Newgate, and that the ſaid dean 


and chapter ſhall make and give one or more 
leaſe or leaſes of the ſaid ground to the ſaid 
mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and alſo 
of the wall of the ſaid church-yard abutting 
ſeverally upon Pater-noſter-row and the Old- 
change, for the term of forty-years, reſerving 
the yearly rent of four pounds for the ground 


————— eo 
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of the ſaid market-place, and two-pence for 
every ſuperficial foot of the ground or ſoil of 
the ſaid wall, as it is now ſet out by the ſur. 
veyors of the city and of the dean;and chapter 
and fo from forty years to forty years for ever 
at the like yearly rent, and one year's rent-af. 
ter the rates aforeſaid, to be paid by way af 
fine for each of the ſaid grounds reſpeRiyely 
upon the making every new leale therecf 
which ſaid leaſe and leaſes ſhall be good and 
effectual in the law as againſt the ſaid dean and 
chapter and their ſucceſſors, and all perſons 
Jy we. by, from, or under them, and that 
no houſe, ſhed, or other building, ſhall ſtand 
or hereafter be erected and fixed upon the ſaid 
market · place, other than the market · houſe ai. 
ready built, without the, conſent of the faid 
dean and chapter, any ting in this or an 

other act to the contrary notwithſtanding,” 


In purſuance of this act, the dean and chapter 


of St. Paul's, from time to time, have granted 
leaſes of the ſaid market to the Lord · mayor, 
commonalty and citizens of London. An ab- 
ſtract of the laſt leaſe is as follows: 
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&« Indenture, dated April 6, 1749, between 
the right reverend father in God Joſeph lord 
biſhop of Briſtol, dean of the cathedral church 
of St. Paul in London, and the chapter of the 
ſame church, of the one part, and the mayor, 
commonalty, and the citizens of London, of 
the other part; in conſequence of the ſurrender 
of a former leaſe of indenture dated the ſixth of 
April, 1709, and of or in the pieces or parcels 
of ground therein after-mentioned, granted by 
the worſhipful Henry Godolphin, doctor in 
divinity, then dean of the ſaid cathedral and 
the then chapter, unto the ſaid mayor, & c. all 
that and thoſe piece or parcel, pieces or Pare 
cels of ground adjoining together, as the 

is and are deſigned, marked, admeaſured and 
ſet out for the holding and keeping a market, 
ſituate, lying and being between Warwick-lane 
and Ivy-lane, in the pariſh of St. Faith the 
Virgin, in London, containing in the whole by 
admeaſurement 23797 ſuperficial feet of aſlize; 
and alſo all the pieces or parcels of ground 
which are allotted, marked, ſet out and de- 
ſigned for paſſages, ways and avenues into, out, 
and from the ſaid market, as is. and are therein 
after-mentioned ; which ſaid market-place + 
butreth eaſt unto and upon other ground of the 
ſaid dean, &c. now or late in the occupation of 
Sir John Oſborn, bart. or his under-tenants, in, 
upon, and through which, is a way or paſſuge 
of ten feet broad, admeaſured, marked and 
ſet out, to lead from the ſaid market - place into 


Ivy-lane aforeſaid, containing by admeaſute: | 
ment 960 ſuperficial feet; and the ſaid ground 


deſigned for the ſaid market abutteth weſt unto 
and upon other ground of the ſaid dean, &c. 


then or late in the ſeveral tenures of Jon Am- 


herſt, in, upon, and through which, is agother 
paſſage or way of eighteen feet broad, market: 
admeaſured and ſet out, to lead from the ſad 
market-place into Warwick lane aforeſaid, con 
taining by admeaſurement 1422 ſuperficial g's 
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t north unto and upon other ground of, &c. 
« then or late in the occupation of the ſaid Sir 
« John Oſborn, in, upon, and through which, 
« part of another way or paſſage of eighteen feet 
« broad, is marked, admeaſured and ſet out, to 
« lead from the ſaid market into Newgate- ſtreet, 
« containing, &c. 711 ſuperficial feet; ſouth 
upon other ground of, &c. in the tenure, &c. 
« of William Watſon, eſq; and Daniel Shetter- 
« den, eſq; in, upon, and through which, 1s 
« another way or paſſage of ten feet broad, 
« marked; admeaſured, and ſer out, to lead from 
« the ſaid market-place in Pater-noſter-row, con- 
« taining by admeaſurement 710 ſuperficial feet ; 
« except and reſerved out of this, preſent leaſe 
« and demiſe unto the ſaid dean, &c. and their 
« ſucceſſors, tenants or aſſigns, free liberty to 
build over the faid two ways or paſſages of ten 
te feet broad, leading into Ivy-lane and into Pa- 
« rer-noſter-row, at both ends of either of the 
« ſail ways or paſſages, ſixteen feet deep, or 
« thereabouts, from the firſt ſtory above ground 
« as high as the adjacent houſes, and to be laid 
« ynto and uſed with any of the next adjoining 
« houſes or tenements, to hold for forty years, at 
« the yearly rent of four pounds.“ 

The preſent farmers obtained an under-leaſe, 
from the city, of this market, upon paying a fine 
and a certain annual rent, and therefore 1n- 
ſiſted they were entitled to all the ground to the 
upright of all the houſes which environ the mar- 
ket; and that no perſons whatſoever occupying 
the buſineſs of a butcher, or ſelling meat, have 
any right even to put out hooks or rails at the 
fronts of thoſe houſes, in order to hang their 
meat on them, without paying toll. 

As the act of the twenty-ſccond of Charles II. 
directs that the mayor, commonalty, and citizens, 
of London, ſhall have a market as therein is de- 
icribed, ſorcly the houſekeepers, as citizens, and 
all other citizens of London, have a right to the 
tree uſe of this market. In this act there is no 
notice of toll; and however the farmers of this 
and other markets, claiming under the mayor 
and commonalty of the city of London, may 
have ſet up ſuch kind of demands, it was cer- 
tainly intended to affect ſuch perſons only (non- 
ireemen) who bring into the market various com- 
modiries, out of the country to ſell, and are pro- 
vided by/the farmers with ſtalls, ſtandings, boards, 
rtruſlels, ſcales, weights, &c. bur as to the houſe- 
keeFers, they furniſh themſelves with all thoſe 
kinds of neceſlarics, abſtracted from the far- 
mers. 

Whereupon it was thought neceſſary to have a 
proper ſurvey taken, by two able ſurveyors, who 
pertormed it in the moſt accurate manner, in 
which it is demonſtrable that the 23,797 ſuper- 
ficial feet, granted by the dean and chapter of 
St. Pauls to the city of London, by the leaſe 
above-mentioned, comprehended the whole of 
the ground, as the ſame was deſigned, mark- 
ed, admeaſured and ſet out for the holding 


and keeping a market, excluſive and leaving | 


a way or paſſage of eight feet eight inches, to 

the fronts of all the houſcs round the market. It 

is very probable, and I do not doubt, but the 
30 155 
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predeceſſors of the preſent farmers claimed the 
ſame right; but how abſurd is it to conceive ſuch 
a number of perſons ſhould rent houſes of ſuch 
large rents, and ſhould have no entrance to them 
without paying rent alſo to the farmers for the 
ground they ſtep upon to go into and out of 
their houſes. To conclude, one of the cauſes 
was tried by a ſpecial jury, in the court of com- 
mon-pleas, Guildhall, in July,-1754, and the 
plaintiffs in that, (as in Mr. Holland's caſe) were 
nonſuited, and the people have ever ſince conti- 
nued free and unmoleſted. | | 

The following is the memorable certificate ob- 
tained by Mr. Holland in the mayoralty of Sir 
William Calvert; by which the antient franchiſes 


of the citizens of London are aſſerted and main- 
tained. £4 


* To all whom thefe preſents ſhall come, we, 
Sir William Calvert, knt. Lord-mayor of the 
city of London, and the aldermen of the ſaid 
city, ſend greeting. Know ye, that among 
other the liberties, tree-cuſtoms and privileges, 
by the charters of the late kings Henry II. 
Henry III. Edward III. and other kings of 
England, to the citizens of the city aforeſaid 
granted, and by the authority of divers par- 
liaments ratified, approved, and confirmed, it 
* appeareth, that all the citizens of London, and 
their goods, are, and ought to be, quit and 
free from all tolls, leſtage, paſſage, package, 
«© pontage, pavage, and murage, through the 
« whole realm of 
ſea, and through the whole dominions of the 
{© ſame, as well on this ſide, as beyond the ſeas x 
and that if any man ſhall take any toll or 
«© cuſtom of the citizens of London, the citi- 
zens of London may take of the borough or 
* town where any toll or other cuſtom ſhall be 
ſo taken, as much as the ſaid citizens have given 
for roll, and are thereby indemnified : and that 
„if any man within the realm of England, or 
in any of the dominions of the ſaid kings, on 
this ſide, or beyond the ſeas, or in any of the 


ſeas, ſhall take any toll, or other cuſtom, of 
c the citizens of London, the ſheriffs of the ſaid 
city of London for default of juſtice upon that 
behalf, their goods may take at London: and 
allo that the ſaid citizens, through the whole 
realm and dominions aforeſaid, freely, and 
without any let of the ſaid kings, or their of- 
ficers or miniſters, as well by ſea as by land, 
concerning their goods and merchandizes, in 
any place or port, may traffic, and do their 
e buſineſs as to them ſhall ſeem good, quit of all 
cuſtom, toll or pavage, and alſo may abide 
in any place within the ſaid realm for doing 
their ſaid buſineſs, as in time paſt they have 
ideen accuſtomed to do. And further it is for- 
„ bidden, upon forfeiture, that none ſhall pre- 
& ſume from henceforth to moleſt, or otherwiſe 
+ 'diſquiet or vex the ſaid citizens, contrary to 
„the Jiberties to them, as aforcſaid, granted. 
Wherefore we pray and friendly intreat you, on 
the behalf of Richard Holland, who is a free- 
man and citizen of this city, that you will not 
in any 9 moleſt him in his perſon, nor in his 
u u u 
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England, and the ports of the 


ports of the ſea, on this ſide, or beyond the 


goods, 
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4 aforeſaid on you, or ſome of you, of to proſe: 
* cute ſome other hard courſe againſt you; which 
c we hope you will in your wiſdoms prevent. In 
« witneſs whereof, we, the Lord-mayor and al. 
« dermen of the city of London, have cauſed 
« the ſeal of the office of the mayoralty of 
<« the ſaid city, to be affixed to theſe preſents, 


« goods, nor inaſmuch as in you is, ſuffer the 
- —— to be done by any others: and that if you 
% have taken any thing from the ſaid Richard 
© Holland, his attorney, factor, aſſignee, or any 
« of them, you make thereof reſtitution unto 
4 him, his attorney, factor, aſſignee, or ſome of 
« them, without delay, leſt we, for want of 
e juſtice on your part to be performed, ſhould 
&© be urged to inflict the penalties of the charter 


<< Dated at London, the tenth of Oftober, 
„ 23 George II. &c. 1749.“ 


P. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AF of parliament for removing the Borough market. Another for eſtabliſhing Ratcliff-ferry, 
Great fire at the Hermitage. Mr. Trueman, being a diſſenter, forbids the livery to eh 
him ſheriff. City militia ordered to be ready. Petition to parliament for building Blacks 
Friars-bridge. A general faſt. Fire at Black-friars. Invaſion threatened. City addreſi 
on the occaſion. War declared againſt France. Conteſt on the chaice of Lord-mayor. Tem- 
porary-bridge burnt. A new one erected. Sir Jobn Barnard reſigns his gown. Great re, 
Joicings on the taking of Louiſbourg. City adareſs on the prince of Wales coming of age. 


T a court of common-council held the 
A 15th of January 1755, the committee 
appointed to enquire whether the con- 
ſtruction of a new bridge might any wiſe preju- 
dice the navigation, preſented a report, ſetting 
forth, that it would greatly obſtruct the ſame, and 
be very prejudicial to the commerce of the city 
of London. On which a motion was made, that 
the court ſhould agree to the ſame report; but 
that being oppoſed, a debate aroſe which conti- 
nued near three hours, and the queſtion being put 
for agreeing to the. ſaid report, it was carried in 
the negative, 132 to 106, of whom ten alder- 
men were for the report, and fix againſt it; on 
which the Lord-mayor declared a majority of 26 
againſt agreeing with the report. 

On the twenty-third of the ſame month a pro- 
clamation was ifſued promiſing a bounty of 30s. 
for all able ſeamen, not more than 50, nor under 
20, who ſhould enter as volunteers on board the 
royal navy, before the 2oth day of February ; 
and alſo a bounty of twenty ſhillings a man for 
each ordinary ſea-man who ſhould enter with- 
in the faid time, to be paid by the clerks of 
the cheque, at the third muſter, at whatever 
port ſuch ſeamen ſhould enter themſelves. And 
on the ſeventeenth of February another procla- 
mation was iſſued for recalling and prohibiting 
ſeamen from ſerving foreign princes; for giving 
a further encouragement of three pounds for 
every able, and forty ſhillings to every ordinary 
ſeaman, who ſhould enter themſelves on board 
his majeſty's ſhips of war; and for granting re- 
wards for diſcovering ſuch ſeamen as ſhould con- 
ceal themſelves. 

On the twentieth of February a terrible fire 
broke out at Mr. Thompſon's an embroiderer, in 
Bury-ſtreet, St. James's, which ſoon conſumed 
that houſe, and damaged two others adjoining. 
The flames were fo rapid, that Mr. Swan, a lodger, 
was obliged to ſave himſelf by jumping out of 


| 


| 


the dining room window; three ſiſters jumped 
out of another room in their ſhifts. Mr. Forbes, 
a lodger, threw himſelf out of a_ two pair of 
ſtairs window; and Mr. Thompſon's maid, and 
miſs Swan's maid and her huſband all periſhed in 
the flames. | 

An act of parliament was paſſed on the twen« 
tieth of March to prevent the holding of any 
market in -the high-ſtreet of the Borough of 
Southwark. And another for eſtabliſhing a ferry 
acroſs the Thames from the Narrow-l(treet, in 
1 pariſh, to the eaſt end of Rother- 

ithe. 

On the fifth day of May a fire broke out in a 
hay- loft over the ſtables at Walker's wharf near 
the Hermitage brew-houſe, which in a ſhort 
time conſumed ſeveral warehouſes of hemp, flax, 
&c. to the damage of 20,0001. 

At a court of common-council held the 12th 
of June, 410l. per annum was allowed the comp- 
troller of the bridge-houſe, in lieu of his cuſto- 
mary annual bills. And a motion being made to 
alter and render more commodious the jail of 
Newgate, the ſame was referred to a committee of 
ſix aldermen and twelve commoners. 

At the time of electing ſheriffs, Mr. Trueman, 
apprehenſive that he ſhould be put up at thc 
common-hall, did, by letter, read to the livery 
previous to the naming thoſe on the liſt, forbid 
them to chuſe him, as being a proteſtant diſſenter, 
by was, by act of parliament, diſqualified for that 
office. 

On the 27th of Auguſt one Barlow, a book- 
ſeller in Star-alley, Fenchurch-ſtreet, ſhot bis 
child of two years old, which died inſtantly, and 
then himſelf in at the mouth, but the ball glancing 
ſideways did not kill him. The father was com 
mitted to the compter, where, after a few days, 


| he died of his wound. His friends took away 


his body and buried it; of which the Lord 


mayor being informed, ordered it to be dug * 
| 110 
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in a hole made for that purpoſe in the croſs- 
5 at the upper end of 221 and a ſtake 
drove through the body. It appeared by a paper 
left behind him, that being hard preſſed by his 
creditors who refuſed to give him time, he 
took this deſperate method to put an end to his 

ubles. | 

"Qu the nineteenth of September the Lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city of 
London waited on his majeſty to congratulate him 
on his ſafe return from Germany to his Britiſh do- 
minions; when William Moreton, eſq; the re- 
corder, made their compliments in the following 


addreſs : 
% Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


« We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
« ſubje&ts, the Lord-mayor, aldermen and com- 
« mons of the city of London, in common- 
council aſſembled, humbly beg leave to addreſs 
« your majeſty with our moſt ſincere and joyful 
« congratulations, on your majeſty's ſafe and 
« happy return to your Britiſh dominions. 

Permit us, royal Sir, with hearts full of gra- 
« titude, to expreſs our ſincere acknowledg- 
« ments of your _—_— paternal care and 
« yigilant regard for the true intereſt and proſpe- 
« rity of your people, by the vi meaſures 
taken by your majeſty to protect our commerce 
« and colonies from the encroachments of the 
« French. 

« And we do humbly aſſure your majeſty, that 
« we will, to the utmoſt of _— on this, 
« and every other occaſion ch ly contribute 
*« towards the ſupport of your majeſty's ſacred 
<< perſon and government, and the defence of the 
* juſt rights and poſſeſſions of your crown againſt 
all attempts whatſoever.” 


To which addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed to 
* this moſt gracious anſwer: 


* I thank you for this very dutiful and affec- 
tionate addreſs. The ſupport of the rights of 
* my crown, and the preſervation of my do- 
minions in America, are ſo eſſential to the trade 
and commerce of my people, that the city of 
London may depend, that I will continue to 
take ſuch meaſures as may beſt tend to theſe 
great and important ends. The aſſurances you 
give me of your zeal and aſſiſtance are very 
** pleaſing to me; and the city of London may 


rely upon the continuance of my favour and 
** proteftion.” | 


It being apprehended, by the motions of the 
French, that an invaſion was intended, the ſecre- 
tary of war ſent an order, on the fifteenth of 
November, to the court of aldermen, for the 
militia of the city of London to hold themſelves 
in readineſs to march. On which a court of lieu- 
tenancy was immediately ſummoned to carry the 
faid order into execution, who, on the rwentieth, 
gave orders for the militia to be exerciſed in the 
Artillery-ground, by four companies every day, 
till they had gone through the fax regiments. 


9 — — 


information being received of a moſt dreadful 
uake that happened at Liſbon, on the firſt of 
Nov: by which the greateſt part of the public edifi- 
ces, 4 houſes of that ſuperb capital were deſtroy- 
ed; and upwards of 100,000 perions buried in the 
ruins, his majeſty was pleaſed to ſend a _— 
to the houſe of commons, requeſting their aſſiſt- 
ance for the remaining part of the inhabitants of 
— city; who laboured under the moſt direful 
afflitions. In conſequence of which, the houſe 
unanimouſly reſolved to enable his majeſty, to 
ive what aſſiſtance he ſhould think fit; and that 
foch expetices as ſhould be incurred by his ma- 
Jefty, in relieving the miſery to which the people 
of Portugal muft be reduced, by this deplorable 
— ſnould be made good out of the next 
aids. XL. 
At a court of common-council, held the 
eighteenth of December, the petition for a new 
bridge, ptepared by the commitree, was agreed 
to by a majority of one hundred againſt Gxty-ſix 


and Mr. Sheriff Whitebread was ordered to pre- 


fent the ſame to the houſe of commons; whick 
being done on the thirteenth of January, an act 
of — was ſoon after paſſed for that pur- 
Po 


The act provides, that the mayor, aldermen; 
and commons of the city of London; in common- 
council aſſembled, ſhall have power and autho- 
rity to direct, order; and build the ſaid bridge, 
and to maintain, preſerve, and ſupport the ſamez 
when built ; for which purpoſe, they are to ap- 
point a committee, from time to time; to manage 
and tranſact ſuch affairs as they may find neceſ- 
ſary, who are to have ſuch powers and authorities 
as ſhall be delegated to them, from time to time, 
by the ſaid mayor, &c. in common-council aſ- 
ſembled, or ſuch general powers as are granted 
by the act. But no perſon concerned in builds 
ing, or dealing in any materials for building, ſhall 


| be eligible, or capable of afting as a member of 


any ſuch committee, nor any other perſon, dur- 
ing the time he ſhall poſſeſs any office, or place 
of profit under the act, or under the mayor and 
commonalty of London. The ſaid mayor, &c. 
in common- council aſſembled, are impowered to 
defign, and lay out, in what manner the ſaid in- 
tended bridge ſhall be erefted, and the ways, 
ſtreets, and paſſages, to and from the ſame, made, 
widened, enlarged, or improved, and to do all 
matters and things, for carrying on and effecting 
the purpoſes of the act. The ſaid bridge is to be 
ſo conſtructed, as that there ſhall remain a free 
and open paſſage for the water, thro* the arches, 
or paſſages under the ſame, of ſeven hundred and 
fifty feet, at leaſt, within the preſent banks of the 
river, that the 15 — thereof may receive no 
an e No buildings, but the proper gates 
and toll-houſes, to be built upon the ſaid bridge, 
and any perſons damaging, or deſtroying, ma- 


licioufly, or hindering or interrupting the build- 


ing of the bridge, ſhall be adjudged guilty of fe- 
lony, and ſuffer as a felon. The ſaid mayor, &c. 
are empowered to make, widen, and enlarge ſuch 
ſtreets, ways, and paſſages, as they ſhall think 
neceſſary, on each ſide the river, to and from the 
ſaid bridge, and to agree with the owners and oc- 

b eupiers 
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cupiers of ſuch lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments, as they ſhall judge proper to be purchaſed, 
removed, or pulled down for that purpoſe, for 
the purchaſe thereof; and, upon the payment 
of ſuch ſums, as ſhall be agreed upon, this act 
ſhall be as ſufficient an indemaification againſt the 
heirs, executors, adminiſtrators, or aſſigns, of 
any of the ſaid owners, as if the ſame had been 
ſold by deed or feoffment, bargain and fale, or 
other aſſurance in the law whatſoever : and it ſhall 
and may be lawful for all bodies politic, corpo- 
rate or collegiate, corporations aggregate or ole, 
truſtees and teoffees in truſt, guardians and com- 
mittees for lunatics and ideots, executors, guar- 
dians and adminiſtrators, not only for and on be- 
half of themſelves, their heirs, & c. but alſo 
their ceſtuique truſts, whether iſſue, or infants 
unborn, &c. &c. or other perſons whatſoever, 
and for all femes-covert, to of and convey ſuch 
lands, &c. to the ſaid mayor, &c. and all ſuch 
perſons ſo conveying, ſhall be indemnified for 
what they ſhall do, by virtue of this act, not- 
withſtanding any omiſſions or miſtakes as to mat- 
ter of form. Perſons refuſing to treat with the 
ſaid mayor, &c. for the ſale of ſuch eſtates, 
lands, &c. a jury is to be called, and impan- 
nelled by the ſheriffs, and proper witneſſes ſum- 
moned, which jury is to enquire into the value of 
ſuch lands, &c. and of the eſtate and intereſt of 
every perſon therein, and ſhall aſſeſs and award 
the ſums payable to every ſuch perſon, for the 
purchaſe thereof, and ſuch verdict and the judg- 
ment of the mayor, &c. (if in the city) or of 
the juſtices, (if in Surry) ſhall be binding and 
concluſive againſt all perſons, bodies politic and 
corporate, claiming right to, or in the ſaid lands, 
&c. Upon the payment of the ſums ſo awarded, 
legal conveyances, &c. are to be made to the ſaid 
mayor, &c. of ſuch lands, &c. If the perſons 
are not to be found who have aright to ſuch pur- 
chaſe-money ſo awarded, or there be any other 
impediment or doubt with regard to the payment 
of it, it is to be lodged in the bank of England, 
for the uſe of the parties intereſted therein, to be 
paid them at ſuch times as the mayor, &c. ſhall 
order and direct. The ſaid verdicts and judg- 
ments ſhall be good and effectual evidence in all 
courts of law, being duly recorded in the court 
of mayor and aldermen, or general quarter ſeſ- 
ſions of the peace for the county of Surry, where 
all perſons may have recourſe to them gratis, and 
take copies, paying for every copy ſuch conſider- 
ation as the act preſcribes. On the payment or 
entry of ſuch verdicts, judgments, &c. all the 
eſtare, truſt, &c. in ſuch eſtates, &c. ſhall veſt in 
the ſaid mayor, &c, and they ſhall be deemed in 
law, to be in actual poſſeſſion thereof fully and 
effectually. Perſons having any claim or demand 
on ſuch lands, &c. fold as above, not entering 
their claim with the town-clerk of the city, or the 
clerk of the peace for Surry, who are to keep 
books for that purpoſe, within five years, from 
the enrollment of ſuch bargain and ſale, ſhall for- 
feit their right and intereſt in the ſaid lands, &c. 
for ever. "Tenants at will, and leſſees for a year, 
to deliver up poſſeſſion immediately of ſuch lands, 
tenements, &c. on the payment or tender of fix 


* 


months rent, or on twelve months notice. Per: 
ſons who have mortgages on any of the ſaid lands, 
&c. not being in poſſeſſion thereof by virtue of 
ſuch mortgages, to aſſign over their mortgages 
to the mayor, &c. on the tender of the princi 
money and intereſt due, together with ſix months 
intereſt of the ſaid principal money. The mayor 
&c. are authorized to 1 with the waterman' 
company about a recompence to be made to that 
. ny in lieu of their Sunday's ferry from 
Black- friars to the oppoſite ſhore. Fines not ex. 
ceeding ten pounds to be levied by diſtreſs and 
ſale of goods, on ſuch ſheriffs, deputy-ſheriff,, 
bailiffs, agents, jurymen, &c. as reſpectively make 
default in the premiſes. They are empowered 
to fill up the channel of Bridewell-dock, between 
the Thames and Fleet-bridge, and to take away 
the bridge croſs the ſaid channel, making ſuffici. 
ent drains and ſewers, and from time to time 
cleanſing the ſame, to carry the ſoil, &c. into the 
Thames. When the bridge is finiſhed and made 
paſſable, no coachman or driver ſhall ſtand or ply, 
nor any drayman, carman, carter, or driver of 
any carriage whatſoever, ſhall wilfully ſtand or 
remain with his carriage on the ſaid bridge, o: 
within 100 yards on either ſide thereof, Nor is 
any filth, dung, or rubbiſh, to be put thereon; 
perſons offending to forfeit a ſum not exceeding 
rwenty ſhillings, nor leſs than two ſhillings and 
ſixpence, to the informers and apprehenders of 
ſuch perſons, or be committed to hard labour on 

default of payment, for ſuch time as the magil- 
trate ſhall think proper, not exceeding three days, 
A proper number of lamps are to be fixed on the 
bridge, and to burn from ſun-ſetting to ſun- riſing 
throughout the year, and a number of watchmen 
appointed for the ſafety of the paſſengers. For 
the erecting, repairing, and preſerving the bridge, 
for widening the ſtreets, purchaſing ground, 
houſes, &c. lighting and watching it, the mayor, 
&c. are empowered to appoint a toll, not exceed- 
ing the following rates, viz. For every coach, 
chariot, berlin, chaiſe, chair, or calaſh, drawn 
by fix or more horſes, 28s. With four horſes, 1s. 
6d. leſs than four horſes, 1s. For every waggon, 
wain, car, Cart, or carriage, drawn by four or 
more horſes, or other beaſts, 1s. and by leſs than 
four, 6d. For every horſe, mule, or aſs, laden 
or unladen, and not drawing, 1d. For every foot 
paſſenger on Sunday 1d. and every other day one 
halfpenny. Power is given to appoint receivers 
and other collectors of the ſaid toll, and regula- 
tions made for the better management of them. 
The whole of the bridge to be deemed to be in 
the pariſh of St. Anne, Black-friars. The may- 
or, &c. are empowered to raiſe, upon the credit 
of the tolls, any ſum, not exceeding 30,0001. 4 
year, until 160,000. be raiſed in the whole, to be 
applied to the purpoſes of the act. Perſons ſued 
for doing any thing in purſuance of this aft; may 
plead the general iſſue, and it is declared to be 
a public act, and is to be deemed ſuch by all 
Judges, juſtices, and others, in all courts and 

places, withour pleading the ſame. 
In conſequence of the dreadful calamity which 
happened at Liſbon, the following proclamation 

was publiſhed on the twentieth of December : 
« Whereas 
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« Whereas the manifold fins and wickedneſs 
« of theſe kingdoms have molt juſtly deſerved 
« heavy and ſevere puniſhments trom the hand 
« of heaven; and the almighty, out of his great 
« mercy, hath not only been our defence in 
« times of danger, but hath protected and pre- 
« ſerved us from imminent deſtruction, eſpecially 
« at this time, when ſome neighbouring coun- 
« tries, in alliance and friendſhip with us, have 
« been viſited with a moſt dreadful and extenſive 
« earthquake, which hath alſo, in lome degree, 
« heen felt in ſeveral parts of our dominions : 
« and whereas the preſent ſituation of public af- 
« affairs (as to the iſſue of them) is of the high- 
« eſt importance to the peace and ſafety of theſe 
« kingdoms, to our commerce and liberty, and, 
above all, to the moſt valuable bleſſing of the 
« proteſtant religion: we, from the deepeſt ſenſe 
« of this our ſtate, and of the miſeries which 
« our people would ſuffer if a like viſitation 
« ſhould be ſhewed forth upon theſe kingdoms, 
« and placing our whole truſt and confidence in 
« the mercy of almighty God, have reſolved, 
« that a general and public faſt be obſerved, 
s that both we and our people may hua.ble our- 
« ſelves before almighty God, and in a moſt de- 
« your and ſolemn manner, ſend up our prayers 
and ſupplications to the divine majeſty, to avert 
all thoſe judgments which we molt jultly have 
®* deſerved, to continue his mercies, and to per- 
« petuate the enjoyment of the proteſtant reli- 
gion among us, and ſafety and proſperity to our 
Kingdoms and dominons, and to implore his 
“protection and bleſſing upon our fleets and ar- 
« mies; and we have therefore thought fit, by 
« the advice of our privy council, to iſſue this 
e our proclamation, hereby appointing and com- 
% manding, that ſuch general and public faſt be 
C obſerved throughout that part of our kingdom 
* of Great Britain called England, the domi- 
nion of Wales, and town of Berwick upon 
Tweed, on Friday the ſixth day of February 
* next enſuing.” Which faſt was kept with a 
becoming decency by all ranks of people, except 
the quakers, who, in London, kept their ſhops 
open; otherwiſe the churches and ö 
were thronged, and there was, in appearance, 
an entire ceſſation from buſineſs throughout the 
whole city and ſuburbs. 

On the nineteenth of February 1756 a dread- 
ful fire broke out in the houſe of Mr. Howell, 
a timber-merchznt at Black- friars-ſtairs; which 
burnt with ſuch violence that it deſtroyed Mr. 
Howell's, and two more timber-yards, the New- 
| Caſtle glaſs warehouſe, and about thirteen more 
houſes : ſome lighters loaded with deals likewiſe 
took fire, and their moorings being burnt, they fell 
down with the tide through London-bridge. One 
of them ſtopping at the bridge would have ſet 
fire to it had it not with great difficulty been pre- 
vented by ſome watermen. The others ſet fire 
to a ſhip from Maryland, and to another which 


run aſhore at Rotherhithe to prevent being en- 
tirely burnt. 


On the twenty-eighth of February, four thief- 


takers (Macdaniel, Berry, Salmon, and Egan) 
received ſentence, each to ſtand twice on the pil- 

ry, two at a time, to be impriſoned ſeven years 
30 5 


in Newgate, to find ſecurity of roool. each fot 
their good behaviour for feven years, and to pay 
a fine. Their crime was enticing two young 
lads to commit a robbery, and then proſecuting 
them for the ſake of the reward On the fifth of 
February Berry and Macdaniel ſtood in the pitlory 


oppoſite Hatton Garden, and were ſeverely pelted 


by the populace. The latter received a terrible 
wound in his forehead with a ſtone, and Berry, 
who was weak before, was ſcarce able to ſurvive 
it. And on the eighth Egan and Salmon ſtood in 
the pillory-in Smithfield, the former of whom in 
leſs than twenty minutes received a mortal wound 
of which he died, and the other was miferably 
bruiſed. The populace were ſo exaſperated 
againſt theſe miſcreants, that the peace officers in 
vain endeavoured to reſtrain their fury. Berry 
and Salmon died in Newgate, and Maedaniel, 
after a courſe of years was ſent abroad. 

A bill being at this time depending in the houſe 
for laying a duty on plate, to the farther exten- 
ſion of the exciſe laws, the common-council, on 
the eighteenth of March, prepared a petition 
againſt it, and ordered Mr. Sheriff Whitebread 
to preſent the ſame. And the committee who 
drew up the ſaid pctition was likewiſe ordered to 
prepare inſtructions to be delivered to the repre- 
ſentatives to oppoſe the ſaid bill, which ſubjected 
every poſſeſior of ſilver plate to the information 
of his ſervants or diſſolute perſons. The follow- 
ing is a copy of the inſtructions: 


«© Whereas a bill is now depending in parlia- 
ment, by which owners, uſers and keepers of 
4 filver plate, are ſubjected to the laws of exciſe; 
we therefore take this opportunity of exprefling 
our univerſal diſapprobation of every extenſion 
of laws, which tend to deprive the ſubjects of 
«« Great-Britain of their invaluable right, a trial 
by jury. S 

And this bill appears to ſubject all perſons 
„ (although not engaged in trade) to penalties 
<« arbitrarily levied by exciſe laws. 

And we moreover recommend to you the 
„ oppoling the bill, as tending to the ruin of 
many thouſands of the moſt ſkilful artificers 
and manufacturers, or to compel them to carry 
their art and induſtry to foreign countries, 
leaving their families a burden to their 
„ OWN. 


We apprehend a further conſequence of paſ- 


« fing this bill, will be the exportation of bullion 


unwrought, and the nation may be left without 
„ the only commodity, to which they can have 
<« recourſe in the moſt preſſing diſtreſs. 

« We conceive that this bill will alſo lay an 
* unequal burden upon the middle and lower 
rank of ſubjects, from which the rich and 
% opulent, (who are beſt able to contribute) are 
partially exempted.” 


Notwithſtanding theſe endeavours to oppoſe a 
bill ſo apparently detrimental to the liberty of 
the ſubject, yet it received the royal aſſent on the 
fifteenth of April. By this act five ſhillings is 
to be paid for every hundred ounces as far as 
4000, and all perfons within the diſtri of the 


chief office of exciſe in London are to enter their 
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plate at that office, and all other perſons at the 
next office to where they live, and at the ſame 


time to pay the duty, and to pay every year with- 


in thirty days after the commencement of the 
year? The firſt entry to be made within forty 
days after the fifth of July, under the penalty 
of twenty pounds, half to the informer; to be 
determined in London before the commiſſioners 
of exciſe, or in any court of record, with liberty 
of appeal from the commiſſioners of exciſe to 
thoſe of appeal, and all other places in England, 
by two juſtices of the peace, with appeal to the 
quarter ſeſſions. The forfeitures to be levied by 
diſtreſs of goods; but if no goods are found, 
then the perſon to be committed to Jail till the 
money is paid. No notice or entry is neceſſary 
for any new acquilition of plate within the year. 
Perſons receiving plate in pawn, without uſing it 
are not liable ro pay the duty, but the owners 
thereof are. Church plate not to pay the duty; 
nor the ſtock in trade of any goldſmith or manu- 
facturer of plate, except for what ſhall be uſed 
by them or their families. No oath to be taken 
at the entry of any plate, nor officer authorized 
to enter any houſe to ſearch for plate. 

His majeſty having informed the parliament of 
his receiving advice, that the French were prepar- 
ing in divers ports to invade England, the Lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and common-council waited on 
his majeſty on the ſixth of April, with the fol- 
lowing addreſs: 


« Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


« Your majeſty having been graciouſly pleaſed 
* ro acquaint your two houſes of parliament, 
that a deſign hath been formed by the French 
“ court to make an hoſtile invaſion upon Great- 
« Britain or Ireland; we your majefty's moſt du- 
ce tiful and loyal ſubjects, the Lord mayor, alder- 
« men, and commons, of the city of London, 
* in common-council aſſembled, beg leave to 
« expreſs our abhorrence of ſo unjuſt and deſ- 
<« perate an enterprize, projected in revenge for 
your royal and gracious protection of rhe trade 
* and commerce of your people, and the neceſſary 
defence of the undoubted rights and poſſeſſions 
© of your crown. 

« With gratitude and unfeigned loyalty, we 
* moſt humbly aſſure your majeſty, that the ci- 
„ tizens of your faithful city, united in duty and 
s affection to your ſacred perſon and government, 
„ will exert their utmoſt. power, and hazard their 
« lives and fortunes, to ſupport and defend your 
© majeſty, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion in your 
« royal family; not doubting, but the zeal and 
* loyalty of your majeſty's ſubjects, conducted 


& by your known wiſdom and courage, with the 


<« aſſiſtance of the divine providence, you will 


be able to defeat all the deſigns of your ene- 
S 


( ö 
To which addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed to 
return the following moſt gracious anſwer : | 


“I thank you for this very loyal and dutiful 
6 addreſs, I have the firmeſt reliance on the af- 


S fectionate aſſurance you give me, of exerting 


— — 


"_ 


— — 


« yourſelves to the utmoſt in ſupport of my go⸗ 
vernment; and the city of London may al. 

ways depend upon my favour, countena 

« and protection ; and my conſtant care to defend 

the rights and - poſſeſſions of my crown, and 

„ promote the trade and commerce of this 

kingdom.“ 


An act of parliament paſſed this ſeſſions for 
repairing London-bridge. By which the Lorg. 
mayor, aldermen and commons of London, in 
common=-council aſſembled, were empowered to 
purchaſe and remove the buildings on, and con. 
tiguous to, the bridge, in order to enlarge the 
paſſage over, and the avenues leading to and from 
the ſaid bridge; and to widen or enlarge one or 
more arches of the ſaid bridge; and to deſign 
how the paſſage might be rendered more ſafe and 
commodious, and the bridge preſerved and kept 
in repair. It directed that there ſhould be a bal. 
luſtrade on each fide of the bridge, and a paſſage 
of thirty-one feet open for carriages, and ſeven 
feet on each ſide for foot paſſengers z with lamps 
to be kept lighted from ſun- ſetting to ſun-rifing, 
and a number of able-bodied watchmen to pa- 
trole the ſame by night: and that the expence of 
the ſaid lamps and watch ſhould be defrayed out 
of the bridge eſtate. It was further enacted, that 
the tythes, poors rates, land-cax, and cuſtom 
payments due from the houſes, &c. pulled down, 
ſhould be charged upon the bridge-houſe lands, 
There were likewiſe an additional toll eſtabliſhed, 
to be paid by carriages and horſes paſſing over the 
bridge; and a toll ro be paid by loaded veſſels 
paſſing under the bridge: which tolls were to 
continue till the principal and intereſt of the 
money borrowed for the purpoſes of the ſaid a& 
ſhould be repaid. 

At the ſame time another act paſſed for build- 
ing a new bridge from Black- friars to the oppoſite 
ſhore. By this act the commiſſioners were em- 
powered to purchaſe houſes and lands, &c. and 
to levy any toll not exceeding the following rates. 
For every coach, chariot, berlin, chaiſe, chair, 
or calaſh, drawn by fix or more horſes, two ſhi 
lings. With four horſes one ſhilling and ſu- 
pence ; leſs than four one ſhilling. For every 
waggon, wain, cart, or carriage, drawn by four 
or more horſes, or other beaſts, one ſhillling, and 
by leſs than four, ſix-pence. For every horſe, 
mule, or aſs, laden or unladen, and not drawing, 
one penny ; for every foot paſſenger on Sunday 
one penny; and every other day one halfpenny. 
On the 18th of May his majefty's declaration of 
war was declared in the uſual places and with the 
accuſtomed ceremonies. Which declaration, after 
reciting the various hoſtilities committed by the 
French in the Weſt Indies and North America, con- 
cludes thus: We have therefore thought propel 
eto declare war, and we do hereby declare war 
c againſt the French king, who hath ſo unjuſtly 


| © begun it, relying on the help of almighty 


ein our juſt uñdertaking, and bein aſſured of 
the hearty concurrence and affiſtance of our 


| © ſubjects in ſupport of ſo good a cauſe; hered) 


“ willing and requiring our captain-general 5 
e our forces, our commiſſioners for execuring * 


office of our high-admiral of Great-Brita 
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our lieutenants of our ſeveral counties, gover- 
nors of our forts and garriſons, and all other 
officers and ſoldiers under them, by ſea and 
land, to do and execute all acts of hoſtility, 
in the proſecution of this war, againſt the 
« French king, his vaſſals and ſubjects, and, to 
oppoſe their attempts; willing and requiring 
all our ſubjeAs to take notice of the ſame, 
« whom we henceforth ſtrictly forbid to hold any 
correſpondence or communication with the ſaid 
French king or his ſubjects: And we do 
hereby command our own ſubjects, and adver- 
« tize all other perſons, of what nation ſoever, 
not to tranſport or carry any ſoldiers, arms, 


goods, to any of the territories, lands, planta- 
tions or countries of the ſaid French king ; 
declaring, that whatſoever ſhip or veſſel ſhall 
be met withal, tranſporting or carrying any ſol- 
diers, arms, powder, ammunition, or any other 
contraband goods, to any of the territories, 
lands, plantations or countries of the ſaid 
French king, the ſame being taken, ſhall be 
condemned as good and lawful prize. 

« And whereas there are remaining in our 
« kingdom divers of the ſubjects of the French 
« king, we do hereby declare our royal intention 
« to be, that all the French ſubjects, who ſhall 
« demean themſelves dutifully towards us, ſhall 
« be ſafe in their perſons and effects.” 


The national diſcontent at the meaſures of the 
miniſtry, which did not promiſe any great ſuc- 
ceſs in the war lately proclaimed, and difhonour- 
ed the ancient and approved valour, courage, and 
loyalty of the national forces, by calling in foreign 
troops to protect and defend us from the French 
invaders, was greatly increaſed by the loſs of Mi- 
norca : on which occaſion the citizens of London 
thought it their duty to addreſs his majeſty on the 
then ſituation of affairs; and, on the twentieth 
of Auguſt, the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 


mon- council waited on his majeſty with the fol- 
| lowing addreſs : 


* Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


* We, your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
ſubjects, the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 
% mons, of the city of London, in common- 

council aſſembled, humbly beg leave to ap- 
proach your ſacred perſon, and with hearts 
full of gratitude for your majeſty's paternal 
care of the true intereſts of your people, to 
expreſs our ſorrow and apprehenfions for the 
diſquietudes which our late loſſes and diſap- 
— muſt create in your majeſty's royal 
mind. 

** The loſs of the important fortreſs of St. 
Philip, and the iſland of Minorca, (poſſeſſions 
of the utmoſt confequence to the commerce 
and naval ftrength of Great Britain) without 
any attempt, by timely and effectual ſuccours, 


notice of the enemy's intentions, and when 
your majeſty's navy was ſo evidently ſuperior 
to theirs, will, we fear, be an indelible reproach 
on the honour of the Britiſh nation. 


powder, ammunition, or other contraband 


to prevent or defeat an attack, after ſuch early 
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« Nor can we help expreſſing our apprehen- 
ſions for the great danger of your majeſty's 
poſſeſſions in America, by the miſmanagements 
and delays, which have attended the defence of 
thoſe invaluable colonies, the object of the pre- 
ſent war, and the principal ſource of the wealth 
and ſtrength of theſe kingdoms. 

« Permit us, at the ſame time, royal Sir, to 
lament the want of a conſtitutional and well- 
regulated militia, the moſt natural and certain 
defence, under divine providence, of your ma- 


jeſty's ſacred perſon and government againſt all 


invaders whatſoever, as thereby your majeſty's 
fleets and armies may be more ſecurely employ- 
ed abroad, to the annoyance of your majeſty's 
enemies; your faithful and loyal ſubjects bein 
ready and willing, whenever called upon by 
your majeſty, to ſhed the laſt drop of their 
blood in your ſervice. i 
« As your majeſty's reign has ever been diſtin- 
guiſhed by a love of liberty and juſtice, we can- 
not doubt of your majeſty's directing the au- 
thors of our late loſſes and diſappointments too 
be enquired into and puniſhed, that your ma- 


« jeſty's known intentions of protecting and de- 


fending your ſubjects in their rights and poſſeſ- 
ſions may be faithfully and vigorouſly carried 
into execution, and that the large ſupplies, ſo 
neceſſarily called for, and ſo chearfully granted, 
may be religiouſly applied to the defence of 
theſe kingdoms and colonies, and their com- 
merce, and to the diſtreſſing our inveterate and 
perfidious enemies, as the only ſure means of 
obtaining a laſting and honourable peace, 
« And we do, with the utmoſt ſincerity of 
heart, aſſure your majeſty, that your loyal city 
of London will, at all times, readily and chear- 
fully contribute to whatever may be neceſſary 
for the defence of your majeſty, and your illuſ- 
trious family, and towards the attainment of 
theſe great and deſirable ends.” 


To which addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed to 


return this moſt gracious anſwer : 


cc 


I thank you for theſe profeſſions of your duty 
to me. My concern for the loſs of my iſland 
of Minorca is great and ſincere, My utmoſt 
care and vigilance have been, and ſhall be, 
executed to maintain the honour of the nation, 
and the commerce of my ſubjects. The events 
of war are uncertain z but nothing ſhall be 
wanting on my part towards carrying it on with 
vigour, in order to a ſafe and honourable 
peace, and for recovering and ſecuring, by 
the bleſſing of God, the poſſeſſions and rights 
of my crown, 3 

I will not fail to do you juſtice upon any 
perſons who ſhall have been wanting in their 
duty to me, and their country ; to enforce 
obedience and diſcipline in my fleets and ar- 


mies; and to ſupport the authority and reſpe& 
due to my government.“ 


The city of Briſtol likewiſe preſented an ad- 
dreſs to his majeſty on the ſame occaſion, as did 
moſt counties in England: ſome of them recom- 
mending a ſtrict enquiry to their members, and 


others 


* 4 
— — — 
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others requeſting theſe to prefent their addreſs to 
his majeſty ſor the ſame purpoſe. 

On the twenty-ninth of September came on at 
Guildhall the election for Lord-mayor ; when all 
the aldermen below the chair, who had ſerved 
the office of ſheriff, was ſeverally put in nomina- 
tion, and the ſheriffs declared the majority of 
hands to be for Sir Charles Aſgill and Sir Richard 
Giynn ; but a poll was demanded and granted for 
Marſhe Dickenſon, eſq; againſt Sir Richard 
Glynn. At the cloſe of the poll, which laſted 
ſeven days, there were | 


For Marſhe Dickenſon, eſq; 1492 
For Sir Richard Glynn 511 


and Marſhe Dickenſon, eſq; being returned with 
Sir Charles Aſgil, the fomer was choſen, The 
objection made by the citizens to alderman Dick- 
enſon was, that, as a member of the houle of 
commons, he had, by miniſterial influence, been 


prevailed upon to vote to addreſs his majeſty for 


the importation of lawleſs mercenaries. 

At a court of common council held at Guild- 
hall the 28ch of October, it was unanimouſly 
agreed to inſtruct the repreſentatives in parliament 
for the city of London, on the then unhappy and 
dangerous ſituation of public affairs; when twelve 
aldermen and twenty-four commoners were cho- 
ſen for that purpoſe : and the following inſtruc- 
tions being agreed to, a copy thereof was de- 
livered to each of their repreſentatives : 


To the right hon. Slingſby Bethel, eſq; Lord- 
mayor, Sir John Barnard, knt. Sir Robert 
Ladbroke, knt. and William Beckford, eſq; 
repreſentatives in parliament for the city of 
London : 


« We, the Lord-mayor, aldermen and com- 
„ mons of the city of London, in common- 
council aſſembled, juſtly alarmed at the criti- 
cal and unhappy ſituation of theſe kingdoms, 
do moſt earneſtly call upon you, our repre- 
<« ſentatives, to exert your utmoſt ability towards 
* procuring a ſtrict and impartial parliamentary 
„ enquiry into the cauſes of theſe national cala- 
« mities. 

« An almoſt total neglect of our important 
« fortreſſes in the Mediterranean, of ſuch ineſti- 
„ mable conſequence to the trade and power of 
s theſe kingdoms, and the permitted abſence of 
their principal officers many months after the 
< commencement of hoſtilities, the actual loſs 
4 of Minorca, and apparent danger of Gibraltar, 
« are circumſtances which fill us with amazement 
* and concern; but when we reflect on the great 
<< preparations for an embarkation of troops and 
C artillery, and the equipment of a powerful fleet 
« publickly known to be carried on at Toulon, 
« whoſe neighbourhood to Minorca was ſuffici- 
cc ently alarming, we cannot . impute theſe fatal 


events to neglect alone, and therefore conjure 


« you to enquire, why a reſpectable fleet was not 
e immediately ſent from hence, and why at laſt 
« ſo ſmall a ſquadron was ordered upon this 
important ſervice, without any frigate, fire- 


« ſhip, hoſpital-ſhip, tranſport or troops beyond 


(„ their ordinary compliment, and this at a time 


when our naval force was confeſſedly ſuperior 


to the enemy's. 


The cruelties ſuffered, and loſſes ſuſtainee 
„by our fellow ſubjeas in North-America 
have long called for redreſs, whilſt the mix. 
managements in the attempts for their ſu 
port, and the untimely and unequal ſyc. 
cours ſent to their relief, have only ſerved 90 
render the Britiſh name contemptible, We 
therefore require you to uſe your utmoſt en. 
% deavours for detecting all thoſe, who by tres. 
** chery or miſconduct have contributed to thoſe 
great diſtreſſes, his majeſty having been gra 
* ciouſly ple aſed to aſſure us, that he willn ot fail 
to do juſtice upon any perſons, who ſhall have 
„been wanting in their duty to him and their 
country. 

* To theſe intereſting enquiries we have but 
too much reaſon to add our preſſing requeſt, 
that you uſe your earlieſt endeavours to eſtabliſh 
a well regulated and conſtitutional militia as the 
moſt honourable defence of the crown, and 
the moſt conſiſtent with the rights of a free 
people. And this we are more anxious to te- 
commend to your particular care and attention, 
as every apprehenſion of danger has furniſhed 
reaſon for encreaſing the number of our regu- 
lar forces, and for the introduction of foreign 
mercenaries; the expence of which is inſup- 
portable. We therefore truſt that you will 
purſue this meaſure before you conſent to the 
grant of ſupplies, experience having convinced 
us, that your laudable endeavours afterwards 
may prove fruitleſs. 

* The inſult offered to our laws by a claim cf 
exception which theſe foreigners are ſaid to 
have made, demands that you ſtrictly enquire 
whether the ordinary courſe of juſtice has been 
* interrupted or ſuſpended on their account, ot 
whether any perſon in authority under his ma- 
« jeſty has given countenance to ſuch claim, 
* which, if you ſhould diſcover, we confide in 
your reſolution and integrity, that nothing will 
ebe wanting on your part, to bring to juſtice the 
e adviſers and inftruments of ſuch a violation of 
< the bill of rights as the only means of quieting 
the minds of his majeſty's loyal Britiſh ſubjects 
and at all events we recommend it to you, 0 
* oppole the continuance of any foreign troops 
<« within the kingdom, a circumſtance which mul 
ever be conſidered as a reproach to the loyal:j, 
* courage, and ability of this nation. 

We alſo hope that you will endeavour (0 
limit the number of placemen and penſione!s, 
„of late ſo remarkably increaſed, and at a pie 
e per ſeaſon to reſtore triennial parliaments, 3 


« we conceive it the only means to obtain a fret 


<« preſentative of the people. 
The immenſe ſums ſo chearfully paid, when 


'« almoſt every meaſure reflects national diſgrace, 


call upon you ſtrictly to enquire into their ap 
e plication, and we truſt that you will carefully 
% watch and endeavour to prevent all unnat 
« ral connections on the continent, in order © 
« preſerve the independency of theſe King 
* doms. | 
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0 By rendering theſe neceſſary ſervices to your 
« king and country, you will give his majeſty 
« the ſtrongeſt teſtimony of your duty and at- 
« fection, and moſt effectually ſecure to his go- 
« yernment obedience and reſpect. 

« At the ſame time we deſire you, thus pub- 
« lickly to accept our moſt grateful acknowledg- 
« ments of your paſt conduct in parliament, and 
« to enjoin you at all times to hold ſacred and in- 
« yiolable the act made for eſtabliſhing his ma- 
« jeſty's right to the crown of theſe realms, and 
« ſecuring the rights and liberties of the ſubject; 
« and that you oppoſe every meaſure tending to 
« weaken that compact, which under the divine 
« providence will ever prove the beſt ſecurity to 
his majeſty's ſacred perſon, and the ſucceſſion 
in his illuſtrious houſe.” 


out at No. 1. in Staple's-inn, Holborn, which 
entirely conſumed the chambers of Mr. Ward, 
and thoſe belonging to three other gentlemen. It 


his wife, and ſeveral others ſaved their lives; 
but Mrs. Ward's ſiſter, (a young lady who came 
out of the country upoh a viſit but the night 
before) two of Mr. Ward's children, and their 
nurſe, periſhed in the flames. 

On the 27th of December at a court-martial 
appointed for that purpoſe on board his majeſty's 
ſhip the St. George, in Portſmouth harbour, came 
on the trial of admiral Byng on a charge of cow- 
ardice and neglect of duty in preventing the 
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which kept off all others. - Mr. Byng, accom- 
panied by a clergyman who attended him during 
his confinement, and two gentlemen his relations, 
walked out of the great cabbin to the quarter- 
deck, where he ſuffered a few minutes before 
twelve o'clock. He was dreſſed in a light coat, 
white waiſtcoat and white ſtockings, and a lar 

white wig, and had in each hand a white handker- 
chief, e threw his hat on the deck, kneeled on 
a cuſhion, tied one handkerchief over his eyes, 
and dropped the other as a ſignal, on which a 
volley from ſix marines was fired, five of whoſe 
bullets went through him, and he was dead in an 
inſtant. ' It was not more than two minutes from 
his coming out of the cabbin till he fell motion- 
leſs on his left ſide. He died with great reſolu- 


| tion and compoſure, not ſhewing the leaſt ſign of 


On the 27th of November a terrible fire broke | 


Juſt before he ſuffered, he delivered a 
paper to the marſhal of the high court of admiral- 


| ty, the contents of which 'were as follow: 


was with the greateſt difficulty that Mr. Ward, | 


ec 


French fleet attacking the iſland of Minorca. | 
And after a trial which continued till the 28th of | 


January, the court gave it as their opinion, that 
admiral Byng did not do his utmoſt to engage the 
enemy, and that he had fallen under part of the 
twelfth article of war ; and therefore they ad- 
judged and ſentenced him to be ſhot to death. At 
the ſame time, however, they unanimouſly re- 
commended him to mercy. 

Notwithſtanding the recommendation of the 
court- martial to his majeſty*s mercy, an order was 
lent down for the execution of the ſentence on 


the 28th of February ; but Rrong application | 
being made in his behalf, was reſpited a further | 


time, in conſequence of an order from his ma- 
jeſty, who was pleaſed to declare that the ſentence 
ſhould yet be carried into execution if it did not 


appear to be unjuſt. Which ſentence being af- 


terwards declared to be clearly legal, the admiral 
was ſhot to death in purſuance thereof, on board 
the Monarque at Portſmouth, on Monday the 
fourteenth of March, 1757. - 

On the morning of his execution, orders bei 
given for all the men of war at Spithead to ſend 
their boats with the captains and all officers of 
each ſhip, accompanied by a party of marines 
under arms, to attend the execution, they, in 

purſuance of that order rowed from Spithead, 
and made the harbour a little after eleven o'clock 
with the utmoſt difficulty and danger, it blowin 
a very hard gale of wind. Notwithſtanding 
which and the ſea ran very high, there was a 
prodigious number of other boats round the 
ſhips on the outſide of the men of war's boats, 
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« A few minutes will now deliver me from the 
violent perſecutions, and fruſtrate the further 
malice of my enemies. Nor need I envy them 
a life ſubject to the ſenſations my injuries and 
the injuſtice done 'me muſt create. Perſuaded 
J am, juſtice will be done to my reputation 
„ hereafter. The manner and cauſe of raiſing 
and keeping up the popular clamour and pre- 
judice againſt me, will be ſeen through, I ſhall 
«© be conſidered, as I now perceive myſelf, a 
victim deſtined to divert the indignation and 
« reſentment of an injured and deluded people 
<* from the proper objects. My enemies them- 
<« ſelves muſt now think me innocent. Happy 
« for me, at this my laſt moment, that I know 
„my own innocence, and am confcious that no 
« part of my country's misfortunes can be owin 
« to me, I heartily wiſh the ſhedding my bl 

* may contribute to the happineſs and ſervice of 
* my country; but cannot reſign my juſt claim 
to a faithful diſcharge of my duty accordin 
to the beſt of my judgment, and the urmo 
exertion of my ability for his majefty's honour, 
and my country's ſervice. I am ſorry that my 
endeavours were not attended with more ſuc- 
ceſs,” and that the armament under my com- 
mand proved too weak to ſucceed in an ex- 
pedition of ſuch moment, Truth has 'pre- 
„ vailed over calumny and falſhood; and juſtice 
„has wiped off the ignominious ſtain. of my 
«© ſuppoſed want of perſonal courage or diſaffec- 
« tion. But who can be preſumptuouſly ſure of 
% his own judgment? If my crime is an error in 
« judgment, or differing in opinion from my 
« judges; and if yet, the error in judgment 
« ſhould be on their ſide, God forgive them, as 
« Ido; and may the diſtreſs of their minds, and 
<« uneaſineſs of their conſciences, which injuſtice 
C to me they have repreſented, be relieved and 
6 ſubſide, as my reſentment has done, The ſu- 
«« preme ju ſees all hearts and motives ; 
% and to him I muſt ſubmit the juſtneſs of my 
e cauſe. J. Byng. “ 


0 k Pe ; "1 | 
On board his majeſty's ſhip Monarque, in 
Portſmouth Harbour, March 14th, 1737. 
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The inſtability of the ſtate at this time produced 
a change very diſagreeable to the nation. Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Legge, in whoſe abilities and inte - 
grity every one placed confidence, had ſcarce 
made their appearance upon the political ſtage, 
before they were diſmiſſed from their places in 
the miniſtry. This, however, was not any diſ- 
grace in the eyes of the public: on the contrary 
there was no corporation of any conſequence but 
haſted to ſhew their diſlike of their diſmiſſion, 
and to approve of their conduct during the ſhort 
time they had been permitted to be at the head 
of the miniſtry. The city of London led the 
way. And at a court of common-council held 
the fifteenth of April, Mr. deputy Hodges roſe 
up, and ſpoke as follows: 


History, the key of knowledge, and experi- 


e ence, the touchſtone of truth, have convinced 


: 


— —— ——— 


« us, that this country owes the preſervation of | 


« jts moſt excellent conſtitution to the frequent 
jealouſies, feats and apprehenſions of the peo- 
% ple, Whenever the face of public affairs has 
« borne a diſagreeable or dangerous aſpect ; 
„ whenever the people have been injured by the 
« conduct of thoſe who have undertaken the di- 
erection and management of their public affairs, 
« they have always by a vigorous and timely 
« oppoſition, impeded the impending danger; 


« and when they have been proſperous and flou- 


<« riſhing, when thoſe in power have done, or 
e attempted any material fervice to their country, 
<« the people have been always equally ready to 


* preſent occaſion. I therefore beg leave to 
move that the freedom of this city be preſented 


—— 


« acknowledge and reward, Inſtances of this | 
kind are ſo freequent in our hiſtory, that it is | 


t needleſs to deſcend to particulars, and it would 
« be taking up your time unneceſſarily to enter 
« into a defence of this conduct: as applications 
to puniſh, when neceſſary, are intended to de- 
« ter, fo thanks and rewards do conduce to excite 
« aid create emulation bow, „r 1 
40 to ſupport the principal ends and deſign 
2 ＋ . +164 — of ſociety; and 
« jn all caſes of this ſort, it has been cuſtomary 
« for this corporation, as the metropolis to ſet 
« the example. Not long ſince, too late to be 
« forgot, this country was on the brink of ruin, 
« brought ſo by the miſtakes or deſigns of thoſe 
&« who had undertaken the direction of national 
« affaits: on this melancholy occaſion this court 
« did preſent an addreſs of condolence to the 
« King; his majeſty received them with candour, 


 «& and, with the affection of a parent, regarded 


« their complaints; a change of men ſoon fol- 
« lowed; and with them ſuch a change of mea- 
« ſures, as revived the ſinking ſpirits of the peo- 
« ple, and raiſed a ſinking land. Our country, 
6 ar almoſt expiring, raiſed her dying 
„ head, ſaw virtue and integrity (who had long 


« deſerted her) offer their aſſiſtance in the per- 
© ſons of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, chearfully 


<« accepted their friendly aid, at once forgot 
< paſt misfortunes, . though very great, and ſuf- 


&« feted them to be buried in future hopes; the 


* conſequence of which was, public ſpirit and 
&« economy ventured once more to appear in 
e our aſſemblies ; commerce put on a new gar- 
* ment, foreign mercenaries retired from our 


'** ſhall propoſe, and which I hope will meet with 


country, and the ſons of freedom began to fur. 


| © biſh their own arms; placemen, 


„ jobbers, and agents, the corrupt ſons of 
<< adminiſtration, hung down their heads, ſnarleg 


and retired into corners; and every aſped fore. 


4 told better times But ſee the uncertainty of 
„ human events ! we had no ſooner pleaſed Our- 
«« ſelves with the ray of proſperity, but Bri. 
Ti tannia's props are taken away, and, every __ 
« fears the danger of a relapſe, by having loſt 
e thoſe wha ſo well adminiſtered, and underſtood 
her conſtitution. The appointing and 

« of miniſters, being the act of ſacred power 
and ſovereign authority, duty, as well as dic. 
* cretion, requires I ſhould be ſilent on that 
“head; but as a ſubject of Britain, I can la- 
© ment the loſs of fuch patriots and proteRtors 
« agan K have a right to acknowledge 
* and thank. We have all that right. Wiſdom 
<< as well as policy dictate the exerciſe of it on the 


in golden boxes, to the right honourable Wil. 
« liam Pitt, and the right hon. Henry Bilſon 
Legge, gentlemen who have ſo gloriouſly led 
the van, in our late excellent but ſhort admi. 
s niſtration, It has been cuſtomary for this court 
eto give the freedom of the city to thoſe who 
have eminently ſerved, and we ſhall ſurely do it 
to theſe gentlemen who have ſaved their coun- 
* try: if we cannot appoint men, or promote 
their continuance, we can and ought to ſanc- 
<« tify their meaſures, when ſo evidently tendi 

e to the of our country, The queſtion 


the unanimous concurrence of this court, is, 
that the freedom of this city be preſented to 
„ the right honourable William Pitt, late one of 
his majeſty's principle ſecretaries of ſtate, and 
* to the right honourable Henry Bilſon Legge, 
late chancellor and under-treaſurer of his ma- 
jeſty's exchequer, in teſtimony of the grateful 
« ſenſe which the citizens of London entertain 
«* of their loyal and diſintereſted conduct during 
* their truly honourable, though ſhort admini- 
*+ ſtration: their beginning a ſcheme of public 
* economy and at the ſame time leſſening the 
«« extent of miniſterial influence, by a reduction 
of the number of uſeleſs placemen ; their no- 
* ble efforts to ſtem the general torrent of cor- 
<« ruption, and to receive, by their example, the 
* almoſt extinguiſhed love of virtue and our 
country; their zeal to promote a ſtrict and im- 
4 partial enquiry into the real cauſes of our great 
* loſſes and diſgrace in America and the Medi- 
„ terranean ; and laſtly, their vigilant attention 
eto ſupport the glory and independance of 
„Great -Britain, the honour and true intereſt of 
the crown, and the juſt rights and liberties of 


< the ſubje&, thereby moſt effectually ſecuring 


<< the affections of a free people to his majeſty 
* and his illuſtrious family.” 


A motion was then made, that a copy of the 
freedom of this city, be delivered by the cham 
berlain to each of thoſe gentlemen, in a gold box 
of the value of 100 guineas, which motion be- 


ing unanimoully agreed to, the jam ſented 
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HISTORY und SURVEY of LONDON. 
ſented by Sir Thomas Harriſon, the chamberlain, | 


on the twenty-fourth of May. And at a court 


of common-council held the fifteenth of June | 


Sir Thomas acquainted the 


court that he had | 


waited on the right honourable William Pitt and | 


Bilſon Legge, eſqs; agreeable to their re- 
— —_ the — of April, and that he 
had received from thoſe gentlemen the following 


anſwers, which they have given him in writing: 
The anſwer of the right hon. William Pitt. 


Give me leave, Sir, to requeſt the favour of 
« you, to preſent, in the moſt expreſſive terms, 
« to the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and common- 
« council of the city of London, the high ſenſe 
J have of the diſtinguiſhed honour they have 
« been pleaſed to do me, in conferriũg on me the 


« freedom of their city. 
4 1 have ever been zealouſly devoted to the 


« ſupport of the liberty, trade, and proſperity of | 


« that great and reſpectable body; and I am now 
« proud and ha 
« ſentiments of trueſt gratitude for ſo generous 
« a mark of their favour; and for ſo unmerned 
« an approbation of my inſufficient endeavours 
« to carry into effect the moſt gracious intentions, 


py to have ſuch cauſe to add the 


« and paternal. care of his majeſty, for the pre- 


« ſeryation and happineſs of his people.“ 


5 
« Give me leave, Sir, to beg the favour of 
« you to return my fincereſt thanks to the Lord- 


% mayor, aldermen and common- council, of the 


« city of London, for having admitted me to 
c the freedom of their corporation. 

So eminent a mark of diſtinction, derived 
from the moſt reſpectable city in Europe, and 
& to which ſo few have ever received the honour 
© of admiſſion, cannot but fill my heart with the 
© higheſt ſenſe of gratitude and regard: and 
though it far exceeds the bare merit of mean- 
ing well, which is all I have to plead, muft 
© prove a ſtrong incentive to thoſe, whom his 
„ majeſty ſhall hereafter think fit to employ, to 
<« extert with equal zeal, much greater abilities 
« in the ſervice of their country. 

© I hope every part of my future conduct, 
„ conſiſtently with that which 1 have hitherto 
* endeavoured to hold, will ſhew my firm atrach- 
ment to the rights and privileges of my fellow- 
e ſubjects, as well as to his majefty and his illuſ- 
* trious family, upon whoſe eſtabliſhment the 
i maintainance of thoſe rights and privileges does 
* {o effectually depend. * * 


On the thirteenth of July a violent ſtorm bf 


rain happened at London, which ſo ſuddenly fil- 
led the ſhores, that five men employed in cleaning 
the main ſhore at Fleet-ditch, were forced down 
by the ruſh of water, one of whom periſhed not- 
withſtanding the utmoſt endeavours to ſave him. 
On the the 28th of September William Nelſon, 
eſq; aldermen of Alderſgate-ward, and Francis 
Golling eſq; alderman of Farringdon without, 
were ſworn ſheriffs of the city of London. And 
the next day came on at Guildhall the election of 


—C———C——ACCO— . — 


Lord · mayor 


occaſioned terrible a 


| which at that time appeared 
| which had been predicted to produce fatal conſe- 
| quences. _ 
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for the year enſuing, when Sir 
Charles Aſgil, knt. alderman of Candlewick-ward, 
being the alderman next the' chair, was choſen 
without oppoſition. - | 
On the ſeventh of October, about ten o'clock 
in the morning, an uncommon darkneſs was ob- 
ſerved in London and its neighbourhood, which 
rehenlions in many weak 
it as the effect of a comet 

every evening, and 


people, who con 


On the 12th of February 1758, a petition of 
the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons of the 
city of London, in common- council aſſembled, 
was preſented to the houſe by the ſheriffs of Lon- 
don; in which petition they alledged, that the 
office of baiſiff and conſervator of the river 
Thames, and waters of Medway, had been, time 
out of mind, veſted in the mayor and com- 
monalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, to be ex- 
erciſed by the mayor or his ſufficient deputies; 
and Sg the proviſions of an act, paſſed in 
the ninth of queen Ann, for the better preſerva- 
tion and improvement of the fiſhery within the 
river of Thames, and for regulating and govern- 
ing the company of fiſhermen of the ſaid river; 
and alledging, the ſaid company had ceaſed 
to act ever ſince the year 1727 and that the body 


Jof fiſhermen were then under no government or 
of the right hon. Henry Bilfon Legge, 
On * ell 55 * abuſes were committed, to the prejudice of the 


regulation; in conſequence whereof frequent 


fiſhery within the ſaid river, which abuſes could 
not be prevented or redreſſed without the aid of 
parliament; and therefore praying, that leave. 
might be given to bring in a bill for the more ef- 
fectual preſervation = improvement of the fry 
and ſpawn of fiſh in the ſaid river of Thames and 
waters of Medway, and for the berter regulatin 
the fiſhery thereof, and more ſpeedy puniſhing o 
offenders, in ſuch manner as to the houſe ſhould 
ſeem meer. | | 
In ef of this petition a bill was ſoon 
after brought in and paſſed; the purport of which 
was, * that the court of Lord-mayor and alder- 
* men of London ſhall have full power, and they 
<« are thereby required, on or before September 
29, 1757, to make, and fer down in writing 
« ſuch reaſonable rules and ordinances for the go- 
„ vernment and regulating all perſons who ſhall 
„ fiſh or drudge in the river of Thames, and 
« waters of Medway, (within the juriſdiction of 
« the mayor of London, as conſervator of the 
« ſaid river and waters) as common fiſhermen or 
4 drudgermen, or otherwiſe ; and for declaring 
„ in what manner they ſhall demean themſelves 
in fiſhing, and with what manner of nets 
« and engines, and at what times and ſeaſons 
<« they ſhall uſe fiſhing ; and for aſcertaining the 
“ aſlize of the 2 = * be m_ - 1 for 
the preſervation of the ſpawn and fry of 'fiſh 
* within the juriſdiction aforeſaid ; and for oblig- 
ing every common fiſherman or drudgerman, 
*« of other ſuch perſon who ſhall fiſh with a boat, 
* &c, to have his chriſtian name and ſurname, 
« and the name of the place in which he dwelleth, 
<« painted in large and legible characters, in ſore 
convenient place of his boat, &c. where any 


one 
) 
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4 one may ſee and read the ſame; and for pre- 
« venting the ſame from being changed or de- 
« faced; and to annex reaſonable penalties and 
« forfeitures for the breach of ſuch rules, not 
« exceeding five pounds for any one offence ; 
e and from time to time to alter and amend ſuch 
<« rules, &c. and make new ones touching the 
© matters aforeſaid z ſo as the ſame be allowed 
<« and approved of by the lord- chancellor, lord- 


« keeper, or commiſſiogiers:of the great ſeal, the 
« two lord chief juſtices, and the lord chief ha- 


« ron, or any two of them, &c. which rules and 
% ordinances are requited to be ptinted and 
« made public within thirty days after being 
« allowed.” Ta. e $2; 
On the eleventh of April between the hours of 
ten and eleven at night, the temporary wooden 


bridge, built for the convenience of carriages and 


paſſengers, whilſt London- bridge was widening 
and repairing, was entirely conſumed by fire;— 
See page 33. | 3 Fe 

On the ſeventeenth of July Sir John Barnard, 
knt. father of the city, and alderman of Bridge 
ward without, deſired , the court of aldermen 


would permit him to reſign his gown, on account . 


of his age and bad ſtate of health ; to which, 
after much reluctance, and many importunities 
uſed by the aldermen preſent to the contrary, the 
court conſented. And on the twenty-fifth it was 
unanimouſly reſolved by the common-council, 
(who had many years before erected his ſtatue un- 
der the piazza within the Royal Exchange, in 
gratitude for the many fervices he had done this 
city) © That Sir John Barnard, knt. ſo juſtly and 
« emphatically ſtiled the father of this city, hav- 
© ing lately (to the great and laſting regret of 
« this court) thought proper to reſign the office 
« of alderman, the thanks of this court be given 


« him for having ſo long and ſo faithfully de- 


« yoted himſelf to the ſervice of his fellow-citi- 
« zens, for the honour and influence which this 
% city has, upon many occaſions, derived from 
<« the dignity of his character, and the wiſdom, 
e ſteadineſs, and integrity of his conduct: for 
« his firm adherence to the conſtitution: both in 
church and ſtate, his noble ſtruggles for liberty, 
and his diſintereſted and invariable purſuit of 
<« the true glory and proſperity of his king and 
country, uninfluenced by power, unawed. by 
„ clamour, and unbiaſſed by the prejudice of 
% party.” | | 

Sir Robert Ladbroke, at the ſaid court, de- 
clared his aſſent to take upon him the office of fa- 
ther of the city, and the aldermanſhip of Bridge 
ward without. And a motion was made by the 
ſaid gentleman, that the thanks of the court of 
aldermen ſhould be given to Sir John Barnard; 
and the ſame, being agreed to, was expreſſed 1 
the following terms : | 


« Tt is unanimouſly agreed and ordered, that 
ce the thanks of this court be given to Sir John 
« Barnard, knt. late one of the aldermen, and 
e father of the city, for his conſtant attendance 
c and falutary counſels in this court, his wiſe, 
c vigilant, and impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, 


his unwearied zeal for the honour, ſafety and 


[ 


| 
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co 


proſperity of his fellow-citizens, his inviolable 
attachment to the laws and liberties of his 
country, and for the noble example he has ſet 
of a long and uninterrupred courſe of virtue 
in private as well public life.“ 


Both theſe acknowledgments were after 


tranſmitted to Sir John by the town-cletk, 


. 
* 


On the twenty ſixth of Auguſt the Lord-may. 


Por, aldermen and commons of the city of Lon. 
don waited'on his majeſty at Kenſington, when 


Sir William Moreton, the recorder, pronounced 
theircaddrefs to his majeſty on the conqueſt of 
Louiſbourg and the reduction of the iflands of 
Cape Breton and St. John, in the following 
Le 
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empire, as an effectual check to the perfidy 


M.oſt gracious ſovereign, 


Amidſt the joyful acclamations of your faith. 
ful people, permit us, your majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the Lord- mayor, alder. 
men, and commons, of the city of London, in 
common- council aſſembled, humbly to congrz- 
tulate your majeſty” on the ſucceſs of your 
arms, in the conqueſt of the important for- 
treſs of Louiſbourg, the reduction of the 


* iſlands of Cape-Breton and St. John, and the 


blow there given to a conſiderable part of the 
French navy. | 

An event ſo truly glorious to your majeſty, 
important to the colonies, trade, and naviga- 
tion of Great-Britain, and ſo fatal to the com- 
mercial views and naval power of France, af. 


fords a reaſonable proſpect of the recovery of 
all our rights and poſſeſſions in America, ſo 


unjuſtly invaded; and in a great meaſure an- 
ſwers the hopes we had formed when we beheld 
the French power weakened on the coaſt of 
Africa, their ſhips deftroyedin their ports at 
home, and the terror thereby ſpread over all 
theit- coaſts? :: wt 

% May theſe valuable acquifitions, ſo gloriouſly 
obtained, ever continue a part of the Britiſh 


and ambition of a nation whoſe repeated inſults 
and uſurpations obliged your majeſty to enter 
into this juſt and neceſſary war: and may theſe 
inſtances of the wiſdom of your majeſty's 
councils, of the conduct and reſolution of 
your commanders, and of the. intrepidity 
your fleets and armies, convince the world 
the innate ſtrength and reſources of your king: 
doms, and diſpoſe your majefty's enemies {9 
yield to a ſafe and honourable peace. | 
In all events we ſhall moſt chearfully con- 
tribute, to the utmoſt of our power, toWa 
ſupporting your majeſty in the vigorous pro- 
ſecution of meaſures ſo nobly deſigned, and io 
wiſely directed. And it ſhall be our moſt fer- 
vent prayer, that your majeſty may long, veſ 
long, enjoy the fruits of your auſpicious 27 
vernment, in returns of loyalty and affection 
from a grateful people; and that the crow? © 
theſe realms may flouriſh, with equal luſtre, on 
the heads of your auguſt deſcendants to lat 
poſterity.” To 
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HISTORY and SURYET of LONDON. 


To which addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed to 
return this moſt gracious anſwer : 


1 receive this moſt dutiful and loyal addreſs 
as a freſh mark of your conſtant affection to 
me and my government; and I return you my 
hearty thanks for it. The ſteady affections of 
my people, united in a hearty zeal for the 
« honour of my crown, will, I doubt not, ena- 
« ble me to carry on, with vigour and' ſucceſs, 
« a war which was neceſſarily undertaken; to de- 
« fend the religion, liberties, and valuable poſ- 
ſeſſions of my kingdoms againſt the unjuſt at- 
tempts of my enemies. The city of London 
may always depend upon my protection and fa- 
vour, and upon my conſtant care for the extent 
« of their trade and navigation,” 


4 


On the twenty- eighth the colours taken at 
Louiſbourg were preſented to his majeſty at Ken- 
ſington, who was graciouſly pleaſed to order the 
ſame to be depoſited in the cathedral church of 
St. Paul. Accordingly on the ſixth of September, 
proper detachments of horſe and foot grenadiers 
were ordered to parade at Kenſington at ten 
o'clock in the morning for that purpoſe. The 
form of the cavalcade was as follows : 


A ſerjeant and twelve horſe-grenadiers: 

A field officer and officers in proportipn. 

A detachment of eighty hers guards. 

Eighty of the life-guards, with officers in pro- 
portion, with their ſtandard, kettle- drums and 
trumpets. 

A ſerjeant and twelve grenadiers of the foot- 
guards. 

Eleven ſerjeants of the foot-guards carrying 
the eleven French colours: — 

And the march was cloſed by the four com- 
panies cf grenadiers of the foot- guards. 


In this manner they proceeded from Kenſington | 


through Hyde-park, and through the Stable-yard, 
St. James's, into Pall-mall, and ſo on to the weſt 
gate of St. Pauls, where the colours were received 
by the dean and chapter, attended by the choir ; 


about which time the guns of the Tower, and in 


St. James's Park were fited. | 

Theſe colours were put up near the weſt-door 
of the cathedral. as a laſting memorial of the 
ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms, in the reduction of 
the important fortreſs of Louiſbourg, and the 
iſlands of Cape Breton and St. John. The greateſt 
rejoicings were made on the above occaſion with- 
in the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 

On the ſixteenth of September the cannon and 
mortars taken at Cherbourg paſſed by his majeſty 
at Kenſington, from whence they proceeded, and 
came through the city in grand proceſſion, guard- 
ed by a company of matroſſes, with drums beat- 
ing and fifes playing all the way to the Tower, 
where they arrived about four o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, There were twenty-three carriages, 
drawn by 229 horſes, with a poſtillion and driver 
to each carriage, in the following manner : the 
firſt drawn by fifteen grey horſes, with the Engliſh 
colours and the French underneath ; ſeven ditto 
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pleaſed to return the following anſwer: 


365 
drawn by thirteen horſes each; nine ditto by nine 
horſes cach; three ditto by ſeven horſes each; 
one ditto by five horſes; then two mortars by 
nine horſes each. Theſe pieces were finely orna- 
mented with the arms of France, and other hiero- 
glyphics, ſuch as trophies, &c. finiſhed in a 
maſterly manher. 

At a court of common-council held the r2th 


of December, the apothecaries were permitted to 


employ foreigners as journeymen to the end of 


the war, and for twelve months after. 

On the eighth of January 1759, his royal high- 
neſs George printe of Wales being arrived at the 
age of twenty-one years, the right honourable the 
Lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons, waired on 
his majeſty yith the following moſt dutiful ad- 
dreſs on the occaſion : 


* 5 
& May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


„ We your majeſty's moſt. dutiful and loyal 
ſubjects, the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mons of the city of London, in common- 
council aſſembled, humbly beg leave to con- 
3 your majeſty on the ſatisfaction of 
eeing your royal grandſon, the prince of 
Wales, that great object of your majeſty's pa- 
ternal care and ſollicitude, arrived at his age of 
twenty-one years, mature in all the accompliſh- 
ments that can add luſtre to his high dignity, or 
command the love and veneration of mankind. 
Long may his royal highneſs enjoy the bene- 
fit of your majeſty's falutary precepts and ex- 
ample, and continue to make your majeſty the 
ampleſt returns of filial duty and reſpe&t. May 
his royal highneſs live to emulate the virtues 
that have endeared your majeſty's ſacred perſon 
and government to a free people ; and may 
there never be wanting one of your majeſty's 
illuſtrious race to perpetuate the bleſſings we 
_ derive from your auſpicious reign. | 
Permit us, moſt gracious ſovereign, to em- 
brace this opportunity of aſſuring your majeſty, 
that no hoſtile threats can intimidate people 
animated by the love of liberty, and inſpired 
with a ſenſe of duty and affection to your 
majeſty ; who, confiding in the divine pro- 
vidence, and the experienced wiſdom and 
vigour of your majeſty's councils, are reſolved 
ro employ their utmoſt efforts towards enabling 
your majeſty to repel the inſults, and defeat 
the attempts of the ancient, enemies of your 
majeſty's crown and kingdom.“ 


To which addreſs his majeſty was graciouſly 


« The cordial expreſſions of your conſtant at- 


* tachment to my perſon and family are very 


cc 
cc 


anks for this freſh mark of your zeal and af- 


fection. Fg 
I have the firmeſt confidence in the fideli 


cc 
cs 
cc 


of the ancient enemy of my crown.” 


2Z 2 2 2 


2 to me; and I return you my hearty- 
t 


The 


and ſpirit of my people; and I truſt I ſhall be 
well enabled, under the divine providence, to 
defeat and fruſtrate the moſt daring attemprs . 


oy 


* 
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id The next day they complimented his royal | ſhould incur ſuch forfeiture as this committee ſhall 
j highneſs, and his auguſt mother on the fame joy- || ſee fit, in caſe of neglect to make good any of the 
! oF er 3 ſtipulated payments: the ſaid annuities to be id 
k At a court of common-council held the nine- | ball yearly by the chamberlain, but to be redeem. 


* teenth of July, the committee appointed to carry || able at the expiration of the firſt ten years, upon 
the act of parliament into execution for building || ſix months notice, and payment of the money 
| a bridge crols the river Thames from Black friars, |} advanced. 


92 


I” 


4 livered to the court a repreſentation in writing, 6. That it is the opinion of this committee, 
cw under the hands of ſix aldermen and twenty || that the chamberlain ſhould be authorized and 
* commoners; the ſubſtance of which was as fol- directed to affix this city's ſeal to ſuch inſtruments 
4 13 | as the committee ſhall think fit to give, purſuant 


| to the ſaid act, for ſecuring the payment of the 
1. That it is the opinion of this committee, || ſaid annuines, redeemable as aforeſaid, and which 


that the intended bridge ſhould be of ſtone. ſhall be tranſacted and paid for in manner before 
2. That from the evidence given to parliament, || mentioned. * | | 
upon the application for an act to build the ſaid 7. That it is the opinion of this commi 


bridge, it is the opinion of this committee, that || that the chamberlain ſhould be authorized and 
an elegant, ſubſtantial and convenient ſtone directed to pay and apply the monies fo to be paid 
bridge may be erected for a ſum not exceeding || in, for the purpoſes of the ſaid act, in ſuch a 


120,000]. manner as this committee ſhall, from time to 
3. That, from eſtimates laid before us, it is || time, think fit and order. 

the opinion of this committee that proper avenues 8. That it is the opinion of this committee, 

to the ſaid bridge may be purchaſed and com- || that the chamberlain ſhould be authorized and i. 

pleated for a ſum not exceeding 24, oool. rected to lay out and apply the ſheriff's fines, ap- 


4. That it is the opinion of this committee, that || propriated by order of the court of common. 
a ſum not exceeding 144,000). ſhould be forth- || council, for the purpoſes of the ſaid act, either 
with contracted for, and raiſed within the ſpace || in the public funds, in order to carry intereſt, 
of eight years, by ſuch inſtallments as this com- || or to payment of the ſaid annuities or otherwiſe, 
mittee ſhall think proper in each year, not exceed- || as this committee ſhall, from time to time think 
ing thirty thouſand pounds in any one year : the || fit and order. And it was ordered, that the court 
money ſo to be contracted for to be paid into the || of common council be moved purſuant to the five 
chamber of London. laſt reſolutions. | 

5. That it is the opinion of this committee, In conſequence of which, at another court ap- 


money ſhould be intitled to an intereſt of four || new bridge were conſidered and ſtrongly debated, 
pounds per cent. per annum, by way of annui- || They divided three different times; and there 
ties, to be computed from the time of the firſt || being, on each diviſion, a majority of forty, and 
payment in each year, upon the whole ſum by || upwards, they were agreed to. 
them reſpectively advanced within the year; but | 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Subſcription opened at Guildhall for the ſupply of landmen. Death of princeſs Caroline. Re- 
goicings on the taking of Quebec. City eſs on the occaſion. Great fire in Sweeting . 
alley. Another in Covent-garden. Improvements in the city of London by att of parka- 
ment. Remarkable high wind. Earl Ferrers tried before the houſe of lords at Weſiminfter-hall, 
for the murder of his fleward. His execution. Firſt pile drove for the new bridge at Bluck- 
Friars. City addreſs on the conqueſt of Canada. Death of king George II. Acceffion of king 
George Ill. City right to tolls in markets. Election of members for the city of London. Free- 


conqueſt of Belliſie. 


HE power of the enemy in Germany be- .|| as ſhould do honour to the city, by proving thi 
ing very ſtrong, and continual recruits || ſincerity of their profeſſions to his majeſty. Where- 
wanted to ſupply the great draughts of || upon the court, among other conſiderations, re- 

men neceſſary to be made from England to defeat || ſolved and ordered, that voluntary ſubſcriprions 
their deſigns, the Lord-mayor called a common- || ſhould be received in the chamber of London, 
council, and acquainted them, that he had ſum- || to be appropriated as bounty-money to ſuch per. 
moned that court to deliberate on a propoſition of || ſons as ſhould enter into his majeſty's ſervice, and 
great conſequence to the ſervice of their king and | that the city ſubſcribe 10001. for that purpoſe ; 


country, and hoped that the reſult would be ſuch I! and a committee of twelve aldermen and oy 
TR its fou 


that the perſons contracting to advance the ſaid || pointed for that purpoſe, the ſaid affairs of che 


dom preſented to Arthur Onſlow, eq; and the duke of York. Addreſs to his majeſty on the 


com moners was appointed to attend at 
Gundball, to diſpoſe of the ſaid bounty - money 
io perlons applying for the ſame; and that one 
alderman and two commoners be a quorum to 
tranſact buſineſs: and, as a further encouragement, 
every perſon, ſo entering, ſhall be entitled to the 
freedom of this city at the expiration of three 
years, or ſooner, if the war ſhould end : and the 
town clerk was ordered by the court to wait upon 
the right honourable Mr. Pitt with the ſaid reſo- 
jutions, and deſire him to inform his majeſty of 
the ſame. Some of the committee were ordered 
to wait upon lord Ligonier, to deſire him to ſend 
proper officers to Guildhall to receive ſuch per- 
{ons as ſhould be enliſted, 
Agreeable to the above order the town clerk 
waited on Mr. Pitt, who the next day ſent the 
following letter. 


To the right honourable the Lord-mayor of the 
city of London. 

„ My lord, Whitehall Aug. 15 1759, 

« Having, in conſequence of the deſire of the 
« court of common-council, had the honour to 
« lay before the king their reſolutions of yeſter- 
« day, for offering certain bounties and encou- 
<« ragements to ſuch able bodied men as ſhall en- 
« liſt themſelves at the Guildhall of London, to 
« ſerve in his majeſty's land forces, upon the 
terms contained in his majeſty's order in coun- 
e cil; I am commanded by the king to acquaint 
« your lordſhip, (of which you will be pleaſed to 
make the proper communication) that his ma- 
« jeſty thanks the city of London for this freſh 
« teſtimony of their zeal and affectiop for his 
royal perſon and government. I am farther 
e commanded by the king to expreſs his majeſty's 
i moſt entire ſatisfaction in this ſignal proof of 
* the unſhaken reſolution of the city of London 
to ſupport a juſt and neceſſary war, undertaken 
in detence of the rights and honour of his 
crown, and for the ſecurity of the colonies, 


«c 
cc 
cc 


„ I am, with great truth and reſpect, 
« My Lord, 
* Your lordſhip's moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
A 


A ſubſcription was immediately opened at 
Guildhall which met with ſuch univerſal en- 
couragement, that they were ſoon enabled to carry 
this laudable ſcheme into execution : for, by giv- 


ing five guineas to each perſon who ſhould volun- || 


tarily offer himſelf for his majeſty's ſervice, and 
a Jann that he ſhould be admitted a freeman 
ot London without fee or reward, upon produc- 
ing a teſtimonial of his good behaviour from a 
general officer, great numbers immediately of- 
tered and enliſted, _ 

The cicy of Weſtminſter ſoon after adopted 
the ſame ſcheme; when, on the nineteenth of 
September, a great number of the nobility, &c. | 
met at the St. Alban's tavern, ſubſcribed 4726]. | 
immediately, and appointed a committee to carry | 
the ſaid ſubſcription, to pay bounties to perſons 


| 
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the trade and navigation of Great-Britain.” 
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who ſhould enliſt into the land ſervice, into ef- 
fectual execution. By an account afterwards 
publiſhed, it appeared that the Guildhall ſubſcrip- 
tion mounted to 7039l. 78. with which money 
were enliſted 1235 men for his majeſty's land- 
lervice. . | 
On the fourth of September died her royal 
highneſs princeſs Elizabeth Caroline, ſecond daugh- 
ter to the late prince of Wales; and on the four- 
teenth her royal highneſſes's obſequies were inter- 
red with the uſual ſolemnities in the royal vault in 
king Henry the VIlch's chapel at Weſtminſter. 
On the twenty- eighth, George Errington and 
Paul Vaillant, efqrs. were ſworn in at Guildhall 
ſheriffs of London and Middleſex for the year en- 
ſuing. And the next day Sir Thomas Chitty, 
knt. alderman of Tower-ward, was elected Lord 
mayor of London. | 
Among the various conqueſts obtained over 
the French, this year records the taking of Que- 
bec : on the receipt of which news the Park and 
Tower guns were fired, flags every where diſplay- 
ed from the ſteeples of churches, and the great- 
eſt illuminations made throughout the city and 
ſuburbs, that were ever known. And on the 
twentieth of October, the right honourable the 
Lord-mayor, aldermen, and common-council, 
waited on his majeſty with the following congra- 
tulatory addreſs on the occaſion : | 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


«© To accept the moſt humble but warmeſt 
congratulations of your majeſty's dutiful and 
loyal ſubjects, the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
commons, of the city. of London, in common- 
council aſſembled, upon the rapid and unin- 
terrupted ſeries of victories and ſucceſſes, * 
which, under the divine bleſſing, have attended 
your majeſty's arms by ſea and land, within 
the compaſs of this diſtinguiſhed and ever me- 
morable year. 

© The reduction of Fort du Queſne on the 
Ohio; of the iſland of Goree in Africa; and 
of Guadaloupe, with its dependencies, in the 
Weſt-Indies; the repulſe and defeat of the 
whole French army, by a handful of infantry, 
in the plains of Minden, the taking of Nia- 
uy Ticonderoga, and Crown Point; the na- 
val victory off cape Lagos; the advantages 


ce 


% gained over the French nation in the Eaſt-In- 


dies; and, above all, the conqueſt of Quebec, 
(the capital of the French empire in North- 
America) in a manner ſo glorious to your ma- 
jeſty's arms, againſt every advantage of ſitua- 
tion and ſuperior numbers; are ſuch events as 
will for ever render your majeſty's auſpicious 
reign the favourite æra in the hiſtory of Great- 

Britain. | 
But, whilſt we reflect with ſurprize and gra- 
« titude upon this laſt and moſt important con- 
4 queſt, permit us, ee. ſovereign, to expreſs 
<« our great regard for the immenſe (though al- 
e moſt only) loſs which has attended it, in the 
death of that gallant general James Wolfe, 
whoſe abilities formed, whoſe courage attempt- 


ed, and whoſe conduct happily effected, the 
** glorioug 


ks 
ce 


the morning, another fire broke out at a r * 
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| be invited into the new buildings on the Su 
ſide; by which the eſtates in the city would he 
greatly prejudiced. To prevent this, and for the 
tarther emolument of the city, the common- coun- 


ary 1760, re · 


c glorious enterprize in which he fell, leaving to 
future times an heroic example of military ſkill, 
* diſcipline, and fortitude. 

« Meaſures of ſuch national concern, ſo inva- 
e riably purſued, and acquiſitions of fo much 
*© conſequence to the power and trade of Great- 
<« Britajn, are the nobleſt proofs of your majeſty's 
«< paternal affection and regard for the true in- 
< tereſt of your kingdoms, and reflect honour 
e upon thoſe whom your majeſty has been pleaſed 
* to admit into your council, or to intruſt with 
te the conduct of your fleets and armies. 

« Fheſe will ever command the lives and for- 
© tunes of a free and grateful people, in defence 
<* of your majeſty's ſacred perſon and royal fami- 
„ly, againſt the attempts of all your enemies. 
« And we humbly truſt that almighty God will 
* bleſs your majeſty's ſalutary intentions with a 
„ continuance of ſucceſs, and thereby, in time, 
lead to a ſafe and honourable peace.“ 


To which addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed to 
return the following moſt gracious anſwer. 


J receive, with particular ſatisfaction, this 
* moſt dutiful and loyal addreſs, as an additional 
* mark of your affection to my perſon, and of 
„your ſignal zeal for the honour of my govern- 
« ment in this juſt and neceſſary war. Our ſuc- 
<* ceſſes are, under the bleſſing of God, the na- 
<« tural and happy fruit of union amongft my 
people, and of ability and valour in my fleets 
* and armies. I have an entire confidence in this 
© truly national ſpirit ; and the city of London 
« may depend on my tender care for the rights, 
trade, colonies, and navigation of my faithful 


*« ſubjects.” 


On the tenth of November, about five o'clock 
in the morning, a dreadful fire broke out at Ham- 
lin's coffee-houſe in Sweeting's-alley, near the 
Royal Exchange, which conſumed that and ano- 
ther coffee-houſe adjoining. The flames ſpread 
themſelves with ſuch rapidity into Cornhill, that 
thirteen capital houſes were entirely deſtroyed, and 
ſeveral others very conſiderably damaged. And 
on the twenty-third of December, about four in 


maker's in King-ſtreet, Covent-garden, ch 
entirely conſumed that houſe, and two others in 
front. A large workſhop backwards took fire, 
and the flames ſoon reached ſeveral houſes in 
Hart- ſtreet, which were burnt down; as were 
likewiſe all the houſes on the right hand ſide of 
the way in Roſe-ſtreer, through to Long Acre. 
About fifty houſes were entirely conſumed, beſides 
many others greatly damaged. One fireman and 
a brewer's ſervant loſt their lives by the fall of a 
houſe, and ſeveral others had their legs and arms 
broke. The damage was computed at more than 
ſeventy thouſand pounds. 

The building of the new bridge being finally 
determined, and all preparations made for its ex- 
ecution, the more diſcerning part of the city fore- 
ſaw, that unleſs proper meaſures ſhould be taken 
to make the city of London more airy and com- 
modious for trade before the bridge ſhould be 
finiſhed, the genteel part of its inhabitants might 


— — — 


cil, on the twenty - ſecond of Janu 
ſolved that an application ſhould be made to par- 


liament for a bill to empower the city to make 


ſuch alterations in regard to the avenues leadin 
into it, as ſhould be thought neceſſary, and might 
tend to its advantage. Accordingly a petition 


was preſented on the twenty fourth, praying that 


leave might be given to bring in a bill to widen 


and enlarge ſeveral old ſtreets, lanes, &c. and to 


open ſeveral new (treets and ways, and for deter. 
mining, in a ſummary way, all diſputes ariſing 
about the rebuilding of houſes, in which ſeverz] 
perſons had an intermixed property. In conſe. 
quence of this petition an act of parliament waz 
ſoon after paſſed, by which the citizens were em- 
powered to make the following openings, im. 
provements and enlargements in the reſpective 


wards of the city of London, 


Openings. 


In Alderſgate-ward. A paſſage 20 feet wide, 
from the eaſt ſide of Alderſgate-ſtreet (oppoſite 
to Little-britain) to the weſt of Noble-ſtreet, op- 
polite to Oat-lane; and from thence through 
Wood-ſtreet, oppoſite to Love - lane. 

Aldgate-ward. A paſſage go feet wide, from 


the maſon's ſhop, facing Crutched-friars, in a__ 


direct line to the Minories. A paſſage, 23 
feer wide, through Northumberland-alley, into 


Crutched-friars. 


Biſhopſgate ward. A paſſage, 25 feet wide, 
through Angel-court, in Biſhopſgate-ftreer, into 
Little St. Helen's. A paſſage, 20 feet wide, from 
Broad-ſtreet, through Union-court into Biſhopl- 
gate-ſtreet. 

Coleman-ſtreet-ward. A paſſage, '50 feet wide, 


from Token-houſe-yard to London-wall. 
Farringdon-ward without. A paſſage, 30 feet | 


wide, in the middle part of Snow-hill, to Fleet- 

market. A paſſage, 25 feet wide, from Butcher- 

hall-lane into Little-britain. | 
Farringdon-ward within. A paſſage through 


Cock-alley on the fouth-fide of Ludgare-hill, and 


oppoſite to the Old-bailey, 40 feet wide, into 


Black- friars. 


Improvements and enlargements. 
In Aldgate-ward. The houſes on the eaſt · hee 


of Billiter- lane to be pulled down, to enlarge 


paſſage to thirty feet. The houſes at the eaſt-end 
of Leadenhall-ftreet to be pulled down, to make 
the paſſage there 35 feet-wide. Part of the houſes 
on the eaſt-ſide of Poor-jury-lane, beginning with 


' a houſe on the north-ſide of the Horſe 


Trumpet, and extending ſouthward to Gould 
ſquare, to range in a line with that end of t 
lane next to Aldgate; the paſſage of which is 
be made 35 feet wide, by letting back all 
houſes from the gate to the Horſe and Tate 
Broad- ſtreet- ward. The houſe at the weſt 1 
of the buildings between Cornhill and Fhre 


40 
* oppoſite to tlie ſouth Prince 


8 


| lage in each place 30 feet wide. 
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Princes ſtreet, to be pulled down, and the ground 
laid into the ſtreet. The houſes to be pulled 
down on the ſouth ſide of Threadneedle- ſtreet, 
extending from the houſe before mentioned eaſt- 
ward to that part of the ſtreet which is oppoſite 
to the bank gates; and the paſſage there enlarged 
to 35 feet in width. 

Coleman; ſtreet- ward. One houſe on the north 
eaſt corner of the Old- Jury, and another houſe 
at the ſouth weſt corner of Coleman- ſtreet, to be 
pulled down, and the ground laid into the ſtreet. 

Cordwainer's ward. The houſe at the north 


eaſt corner of Trinity-lane, near the Dog-tavern, | 


to be pulled down, and laid into the ſtreet, 
Cornhill-ward. The houſe at the weſt end of 
the buildings, between Cornhill and Lombard- 
ſtreet, to be taken down, and the ground laid 
into the ſteer. : 
Cripplegate-ward within, The houſes which 
project forward at the weſt end of Silver ſtreet, 
from the end of. Monk well- ſtreet, quite through 
into Alderſgate- ſtreet, to be pulled down, to 
make a ſtreet forty feet wide. The houſe at the 
corner of Aldermanbury, formerly the Baptiſt- 
head tavern, facing Milk- ſtreet, to be taken down, 
and the ground laid into the ſtreet. 
Farringdon-ward within, The tin ſhop and 
the trunk-makers, at the ſouth weſt corner of 
Cheapſide, leading into St. Paul's-church- yard, 
to be pulled down and the ground laid into the 
ſtreet, Such part of the houſes in Creed-lane, 
to be taken down as are neceſſary to widen the 
paſſage to thirty feet. | 
Farringdon-ward without. All the houſes in 
the middle row between the paved-alley adjoining 
to St. Sepulchre's-church, and Gilr-ſpur-ſtreer, 
from the north end quite through to the ſouth 
end, facing Hart- ſtreet, to be taken down, and 
the ground laid into the ſtreet. All the houſes 
in the middle row between the Great and Little 
Old- bailey, from the north end facing Hart: ſtreet, 
to the Baptiſt- head at the ſouth end; as likewiſe 
the ſhops or ſheds under St. Dunſtan's- church, in 
Fleet · ſtreet, to be pulled down, and the ground 
laid into the ſtreet. 
Langbourn-ward. Such part of the houſes at 
the end of Mark- lane, next to Fenchurch- ſtreet, 
and ſuch part of thoſe at the eaſt end of Lombard- 
ſtreet, to be pulled down, as will make the paſ- 
Portſoken- ward. The houſe at the north eaſt 
corner of Houndſditch, adjoining to the church- 


yard, to be pulled down, and the ground laid into 
che ſtreet. | 


1 — 


Ibis murder was committed at his lordſhi p's ſeat in 
Leiceſterſhire, Mr. Johnſon lived about nine hours after 
he was ſhot { in which time he gave the following account : 


That his lordſhip had ſent all the ſervants out of the way but 


one, when he called him up to deliver in his accounts; that, 


when he entered the room, he obſerved that his lordſhip 
turned the key upon him, and, when he preſented his pa- 
tay he expreſſed ſome diſcontent, and bid him fall upon 
is knees. Mr. Johnſon expoſtulated with him, deſiring to 
now in what he had offended ; that he doubted not, u 
examination, he would find his accounts exact, and, as t 
rex r been, to his ſatifation; he beſeeched his rg 
that he did not doubt his accounts, but he had been a tyrant, 


and 3 determined to puniſh him, and infiſted on his 


give him leave to explain them. His anſwer was, 


— 


22 
Tower ward, Such part of the houſes on St. 
Dunſtan's-hill, adjoining to the George alehouſe, 
and oppoſite to the chain, and ſuch part of the. 
watchouſes oppoſite to the end of St. Dunſtan's 
church, to be pulled down as will make the paſ- 
ſage 3o feet wide. ee 
The houſe on the north weſt corner of Great 
Tower-ſtreet, and alſo the houſe on the ſouth 
eaſt corner of Little Tower: ſtreet, to be pulled 
down to make a convenient paſſage. The houſe 
in Mark- lane which adjoins to Allhallows-ſtain- 
ing, and projects 12 feet before the other houſes, 
to be pulled down, to make it range in a line 
with the other houſes,” and enlarge the paſſage. 
Vintry-ward. The houfes on the north fide of 
Thames-ſtreet, which reach from Elbow-lane to 
College-hill, and alſo thoſe on the ſouth fide of 
the ſaid ſtreet, which reach from Vintners-hall to 
Bull-wharf-lane, to be pulled down, in order to 
make the ſtreet 40 feet wide. The houſe. at the 
corner of Tower-Royal, facing College-hill, to 
be pulled down, and the ground laid into the 
ſtreet. | | 
Walbrook-ward. The houſe at the north eaſt 
corner of Bucklerſbury, which projects before 
the other buildings, to be pulled down: 
Biſhopſgate- ward. The two houſes between 
New Broad-ſtreet, and New Broad-ſtreet build- 
ings, which project ſo far into the ſtreet, to be 
pulled down. 


On the fifteenth of February, a moſt terrible 
hurricane aroſe, which did incredible damage. 
both at land and on the river, but more particu- 
larly the latter. A ſtack of chimnies fell on a 
houſe in Groſvenor-ſquare, and demoliſhed the 
bed and furniture of two rooms. A houſe in 
Hanover-ſtreer had the gable end blown off: and. 
one of the pinnacles of a houſe adjoining to the; | 
houſe of commons was blown down, and broke 
through the roof of the room over the -ſpeaker's. 
chamber. On the roof of the admiralty upwards 
of twenty-ſeven feet of the lead was rolled up by, 
the force of the wind like a ſcroll. The mall in. 
St. James's Park was covered with branches of, 
trees; and a great number of chimniĩes, fences, 
&c. were blown down in Weſtminſter, by which 
many people loſt their lives. ARS 
Qn the ſixteenth of April came on before the 
howle of lords at Weſtminſter-hall, the trial of 
Laurence earl Ferrers, for the . murder, of Mr. 
Johnſon, * his ſteward, by ſhooting him with a 
piſtol, the balls from which entered one ſide of 
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falling on his knees to make his peace with his God, for 
he never ſhould riſe again till he roſe at the reſurrection. Mr. 
Johnſon then fell upon one knee, and beſought him to con- 
ſider his age and his ſervices ; that he had been thirty years 
a faithful ſervant in the family, and that he cayld-never be 
charged with wrong to any man. His lordſhip made an- 
ſwer, that he muſt either be a rogue to him, or to others, 
and, pulling a piſtol out of his pocket, and cockiog it, bid: 
him inſtantly fall on both knees, and pray to God, for now 
was the laſt moment he had to live. He then obeyed, and 
his lordſhip diſcharged. the piſtol full at his body. He 


dropped, and his lordſhip raiſing him up, aſked, © how he 


t himſelf now); to which he replied, ©. like a man 

* who has but a few moments to live.” Then ſaid he, 
make good uſe of your time; and, taking him in his arms, 
5A placed 
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his belly, and came out at the other. Lord keeper 
Henley was appointed lord high ſteward of Eng- 
land on this occaſion. The prifoner, in his own 
coach, attended by the major of the Tower (where 
he was confined) and ſome other gentlemen, and 
guarded by a party of the foot-guards and war- 
ders of the Tower, arrived about eleven o'clock 
at Weſtminſter-hall, and was immediately fol- 
lowed by the lord high ſteward in his ſtate coach, 
drawn by fix horſes, and followed by the twelve 
judges and maſters in chancery. All the crown 
evidence, and part of his lordſhip's, were that 
day examined; and the next day the evidence 
being cloſed, eart Ferrers was unanimouſly found 
guilty of felony and murder. In conſequence of 
which, the day following, being the eighteenth, 
the lord high ſteward pronounced ſentence on 


the earl as follows: That his lordſhip be car- 


„ ried back to the priſon of the Tower from 
* whence he came, and from thence to, the place 
of execution, on Monday next, and there be 
* hanged by the neck till he was dead after 
* which his body was to be delivered to Sur- 
„ geons-hall to be diſſected and anatomized.” 
At this part of the ſentence his lordſhip cried out, 
* God forbid !“ but ſoon recollecting himſelf, 
added, God's will be done ““ Afterwards the 
lord high ſteward took notice that by the act of 
parliament, the lords, his judges, had a power 
of reſpiting, and therefore, that he might have 
more time to prepare himſelf, they poſtponed his 
ſentence to the fifth of May. On the ſecond of 
which the ſheriffs received a writ for the execution 
of this unhappy nobleman, under the great ſeal 
of Great Britain, and a writ was alſo ſent to the 
- lhevtenant of the Tower, for the delivery of his 
lordſhip's body to the faid ſheriffs. 
On the morning of his execution, about nine 
o'clock, the ſheriffs, attended by their under 
ſheriffs, &c. went to the outward gate of the 
Tower, of which earl Ferrers being informed, 
ſent to deſire of them the permiſſion of going in 


his own landau, inſtead of a mourning coach pro- own, he had never propagated them, or endes- 
The ſheriffs having given | 


vided by his friends. 


a receipt for his body, the ſolemn proceſſion mov- 
ed on thus : Ae, 


A large body of conſtables. 

A party of horſe-grenadiers and another of foot. 
Mr. ſheriff Errington, with his deputy, in (i 
chariot. | 55 | 
His lordſhip in his landau, accompanied by Mr. 
ſheriff Vaillant, and the reverend Mr. Hum- 


* 


placed him in a chair. The only ſervant in the houſe, his 
rdſhip ſent for a ſurgeon ; and, when the ſergeon came, 
he took him to the room where the Reward was, and bid him 


take care of him; but, at the ſame time, with the ſevereft | 


menaces, threatened, that if ever he ſaid a ſyllable about the || ſome combuſtible matter, which he had ' inadvertently 


wound, he would, with the other piſtol, which' he pulled 
out and ſhewed him, ſerve him juſt as he had ferved old 


Johnſon. The ſurgeon, with great preſence of mind, an- 


ſwered, there would be no occaſion to ſay any thing, for the 
man would be well in four and twenty hours. But when he 
was got out of his reach, he then applied to a neighbourin 


-Jbſtice of peace, told him of the caſe, and defire 


deavoured to make his eſcape; but on the man's dying he 
_ committed to the county priſon, and from thence to the 


ower. 
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|| his not knowing what he did, which diſorder ws 


phreys, chaplain of the Tower, eſcorted by tog 
other parties of horſe-grenadiery and foo, 
Me. Deri Vaillant's chariot, with his under 


A mourving coach and ſix, with ſome of his lord. 
I 

A hearſe and fix, provided to carry his lordſhip', 
2 from the place of execution to Surgeons- 


The proceſſion was flow and ſelemn, taking 
two hours and three quarters, through an inny. 
merable concourſe. of ſpectators, who behaved 
with the utmoſt decency, and were, in general, 
impreſſed with an awful melancholy ſilence. His 
lordſhip behaved with eaſe and compoſure during 
the whole time of his paſſage from the Tower to 
Tyburn. He told Mr. ſheriff Vaillant, as 
ſat in the landau, that his dreſs (light cloaths em- 
broidered with ſilver) might ſeem odd; but that 
he had his reaſons for wearing them that day; 
which, however, he did not mention. After tak. 


ing notice of the innumerable mukitude that 


crowded round him every foot of the way, he 
added, that he ſuppoſed they came to ſee a lord 
hanged. He had applied in vain to the king, by 
letter, that he might ſuffer in the Tower, where 
Eſſex, queen Elizabeth's favourite, was behead- 
ed: he made this application with the more con- 
fidence, as he had the honour, he ſaid, to quarter 
part of his majeſty's arms, and to be allied to 
him. To die at the place for executing common 
felons he thought hard: and obſerved, that the 
apparatus of death, and the being made a ſpecta- 
cle to ſuch multitudes, was worſe than death it- 
ſelf. Mr. Humphreys had never ſeen him till that 
morning; and that gentleman igniſying to him 
that ſome account of his religious ſentiments would 
be expected, he made anſwer, That he did not 
think himſelf accountable for theſe to the public. 


That he had always adored one God, the maker 


of the world; and for any peculiar notions of his 


voured to make proſelytes ; that he thought it 


{ wrong to diſturb any national form of religion, 
| as lord Bolingbroke had done by | 

of his writings. He added, that the multitude 
| of ſects, and the many diſputes about religion, 


the publication 


had almoſt baniſhed morality. [Did ever thele 


| hurt the morals of any ſincere enquirer 


truth ?] His ſhooting Mr. Johnſon, againſt wham 
he declared that he had no malice, he aſcribed to 


— 


- + Between nine and ten o'clock this morning, 3 ex! 
Ferrers was going from the Tower to Weſtminſter to recewe 
ſentence, a Feadful fire broke out at an oil- ſhop in e 
ſtreet, occaſioned by a ſervant intruſted with the car 


* the 
on the fire, to gratify his curioſity with the ht of t 
noble priſoner. She flames communicated Genfer = 
ſuch rapidity, that in a ſhort time ſeven houſes with ef 
houſes, &c. were entirely conſumed; and St. M 1 ts 
church received very confiderable damage. The va. 


E Il R which were deſtroyed in the different warebouſes 
4 that his Th 
lordſhip might be ſecured, which was accordingly done. | 


| d one blows uf 
He was at deal in his own dende from We bene ff. in Pt e woundece 68 


| with gunpowder, 


ames-ftreet, amounted to at leaſt forty thouſand pounds 


occaſioned 


J 


occaſioned, he faid, by many eroſſes and vexa- 
tions he had met preg at that particular time. | 
As he approached Tyburn, he expreſſed a deſire | 
to ſee a perſon (whether male or female is not | 
mentioned) who waited there in a coach, and for | 
whom he ſaid he had a very fincere regard; 
but, being told that parting with this perſon 
might give him too great a ſhock, he declined it, 
and delivered to the ſheriff a bank note in a 
pocket book, with a ring, and a purſe with ſome 
guineas, to be given this perſon. | 
Being arrived at the place of execution, he 
alighted and aſcended the ſcaffold with the ſame 
compoſure he had hitherto ſhewn, where, after a 
ſnort ſtay, he was aſked by the clergyman to join 
in prayer with him, which he declined 3 but, 
kneeling on black cuſhions, readily joined with 
him in the Lord's prayer, which he faid he had 
always admired. After it was over, he added, 
with energy, O Lord, forgive me all my er- | 
« rors; pardon all my fins.” He then roſe, | 
and preſented his watch to Mr, ſheriff Vaillant, 
thanked him and the reſt of the gentlemen for 
their civilities, and ſignified his deſire to be bu- | 
ried at Breden, or Stanton, in Leiceſterſhire. | 
Then the executioner's man came to tye his lord- 
ſhip's hands; and his lordſhip miſtaking him for 
the executioner, gave him his purſe with five | 
guineas, which the executioner demanded of his | 
man, and he refuſed to deliver it. This incident | 
would have retarded the execution, and greatly | 
diſcompoſed his lordſhip, had not the ſheriff im- | 
| 


mediately interpoſed, and commanded them to 
proceed in their buſineſs, and end the diſpute. 
They then put on his white cap, took off his 
neckcloth, and put on the halter, which was a 
common one. He then ſtepped upon the little 
ſtage in the middle of the ſcaffold, and it was 
explained to him in what manner it would fink. 
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| end of St. Dunſtan's church, in Fleet-ſtreet. 
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| terwards delivered to his friends, and interred in 


Leiceſterſhire. | 1 

On the ſeventh of June the firſt pile of the 
new bridge from Black · friars to the oppoſite ſhore 
in Surry, was drove in the middle of the Thames. 
And on the ninth the foundation was laid for a 
— chapel at the end of Portland-ſtreet, Mary- 

ne. | | 

At the court of common-council held the 
eighteenth, the committee of the city lands were 
empowered to put in execution the act of parlia- 
ment paſſed the -laſt ſeſſions, for widening and 
improving the ſeveral ſtreets, &c. in the city 
and at the ſame time directed an opening to be 
made as ſoon as poſſible from the eaſt end of 
Crutched-friars into the minories. The faid com- 
mittee ſold: Aldgate for 1771. 10s. Cripplegate 
for 911. and Ludgate for 148]. to be pulled down 
and taken away by the purchaſer within a certain 
time. The ſtatue of queen Elizabeth, which 
{ſtood on the weſt fide of Ludgate, was purchaſed 
by alderman Goſling, and ſet up nick the eaſt 


On the twenty-ninth of September came on at 
Guildhall the election of Lord-mayor for the year 
enſuing, when the majority of hands appeared in 


favour of Sir Matthew Blackiſton, knight. alder- 


man of Biſhopſgate-ward, and Sir Samuel Fludyer, 
bart. alderman of Cheap-ward, who being re- 


turned to the court of aldermen, the former was 
declared duly elected. And at the court of com- 
mon- council held the fourteenth of October, it 


was agreed to petition the parliament for leave to 


take down Greſham college, and to build a ſtreet 
through the ſame into Broad · ſtreet, to be called 
Greſham-ſtreet. * 

On the eighteenth of October the Lord- mayor. 
aldermen and commons of the city of London, 


in common- council aſſembled, waited on his ma- 


His cap being pulled over his eyes, Mr. ſheriff || jeſty with an addreſs of congratulation on the 


Vaillant gave the ſignal for removing the board 
by ſtamping with his foot. 1 1 
| His lordſhip was turned off about two minutes | 
before twelve, and ſremed to die very eaſy z but | 
his hands very ſoon turned remarkably. black. | 
After he was turned off the hearſe and mourning 
coach drew up to the ſcaffold, and a ſhell, co- 
_ A bac was As out of the hearfe : | 
is lordſhip's. „after hanging one houg and 
five minutes, was cut down — the well, being | 
raiſed up on end, the body. was dropped into it, 
and carried in a hearſe, attended by the two ſhe- | 
riffs, to Surgeons-hall, | | 


during which his countenance never changed, nor 
did his tongue faulter. | : 
His lordſhip wore his own light brown curled 
hair, light coloured cloaths, black filk breeches; 
white filk ſtockings, and ſtone ſhoe and knee | 
buckles. The gallows was covered: with black | 
bays, as was alſo the ſcaffold, which was erected 
under it and railed round. ; T4 _ 
A great number of perſqns were admitted to | 
ſee the diſſected body at Surgeons-hall, for three | 
days. On the coffin was the following inſcri | 
tion: “ Laurence earl Ferrets ſuffered May the | 
* 5th, 1760.“ His lordfhip's remains were af- 


— 11 
From the time of his aſcending the ſcaffold! to | 
his execution was not more than eight minutes, | 


conqueſt of Canada; and being introduced to 
his majeſty by Mr. Secretary Pitt. the recorder, 
in their name ſpoke as follows : a 


« Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


Permit us, your ever dutiful and loyal ſub- 
«« jects the Lord-mayor, aldermen and commons 


| Yor the city of London, in common-council aſ- 


ſembled, humbly ta congratulate your r 
upon the late ſignal ſucceſſes with which it hat 
+ pleaſed: the divine providence to bleſs your 
majeſty's arms by ſea and land. | 
The conqueſt of Canada, ſo heroically begun 
* at Quebec, ſo nohly ſeconded by the defeat and 


©. diſperſion of the enemy's fleet upon the coaſk 
| © of Britany, and ſo happily compleated without 


the effuſion of human blood at Montreal; at 
the ſame time that it reflects the higheſt honaur 


upon the wiſdom and vigour of your majeſty's 


„ councils, upon the conduct, fortitude, and ac- 


| << tivity of your commanders, and upon the bra- 
14 very 


and diſcipline of your fleets and armies, 
“ js an event of the utmoſt importance to the 
trade and manufaQures of theſe kingdoms, as 


| © it is the only effectual means of ſecuring your 


«< majeſty's induſtrious ſubjects in North America, 
« againſt the continual encroachments and unpa- 
rallelled 
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&© rallelled barbarities of a reſtleſs and inſidious 
% enemy, ever more dangerous in peace than 
4 war. * 

« Deeply ſenſible of your majeſty's paternal} 
* goodneſs, in thus graciouſly protecting the moſt 
« Aiſtant of your faithful ſubjetts, your mazeſty's 
« orateful citizens of London, will ever chear- 
* fully exert thoſe means, for which (under the 
« divine favour) they eſteem themſelves indebt- 
% ed to preſerve this valuable acquiſition, and 
c effectually to proſecute the various and exten- 
« ſive ſervices of this juſt and neceſſary war, and 
« to dictate to the aggreſſors the terms of a ſafe 
„ and honourable peace. 

« To this deſirable end, may the God of ar- 
« mies crown the juſtice of your majeſty's cauſe 
„ with repeated and deciſive victories; and 
„ when your majeſty ſhall have long enjoyed the 
<« glorious fruits of all your care and Jabours, 
* may the empire of Great Britain continue in 
your majeſty's illuſtrious race, in full ſplendor 
% and ſecurity, till time ſhall be no more.“ 
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To which addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed to 


return the following moſt gracious anſwer : 


< I have the higheſt ſatisfaction in this freſh 
te and ſignal proof of your affection to me, and 
« to my government, for which I return you my 
« hearty thanks. The ſame union amongſt my 
« people, and the ſame ability and valour in my 
« fleets and armies, will, I truſt, under the bleſ- 
<« ſing of God, enable me, in the end, to termi- 
“ nate this neceſſary and expenſive war, by an 
% honourable, advantageous, and laſting peace. 
« Thecity of London may depend on my con- 
« ſtant care for their proſperity, and for the ex- 
« tenſion of the trade, manufactures, and navi- 
« oation of my faithful ſubjects.” 


On the twenty-fifth of October, between the 
hours of ſeven and eight in the morning, his moſt 
gracious majeſty king George the ſecond was 
ſeized, athis palace at Kenſington, with a violent 
diſorder, and fell down ſpeechleſs ; ſoon after 
which he expired, notwithſtanding all poſſible 
means were uſed for his recovery. He that morn- 
ing roſe at his uſual hour without any apparent 
figns of indiſpoſition : he called his page, drank 
his chocolate, and enquired about the wind, 
if anxious for the arrival of the mails. He 
opened his window, and looked out of it; and 
ſeeing it a fine day, ſaid he would walk in the 
gardens. This paſſed while the page attended 
him at breakfaſt; but on leaving the room he 
heard a deep ſigh, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by a noiſe like the falling of a billet of 
wood from the fire; and returning haſtily, found 
the king dropped down from his * as if in at- 
tempting to ring the bell, who ſaid faintly, Call 
« Amelia, and then expired. Thus died one of 
the moſt magnanimous monarchs that ever adorn- 
ed the Britiſh throne, in the ſeventy-ſeventh year 
of his age, and 34th of his reign. 

The next day his majefty's grandfon, George 

rince of Wales, was proclaimed by the title of 
2 George III. The proclamation was firſt 
made before Saville-houſe, where the officers of 


— — 


ſtate, nobility, and privy-counſellors were 

with the officers of — all being on RES 
which the officers of arms being mounted on 
horſeback, the like was done at Charing-croſ 
whithin Temple- bar; at the end of Wood-ſtreer 
in Cheapſide ; and laſtly, at the Royal-exch 
with the uſual ſolemnities. The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the duke of Leeds and lord Fal. 
mouth attended the proceſſion. The guns were 


fired at the park and Tower on this occa. 


ſion; and the evening concluded with ringt 
bells, &c. , 1 

On the twenty- eighth the right honourable the 
Lord- mayor and aldermen of the city of London 
waited on his majeſty at Saville-houſe, and being 
introduced to his majeſty by his grace the duke 
of Devonſhire, lord-chamberlain of the houſhold 
Sir William Moreton, the recorder, made their 
compliments of congratulation and condolence in 
the following addreſs : | 


* Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


_ * Your majeſty's truly dutiful and loyal ſub- 
« jects, the Lord-mayor and aldermeg of the city 
of London, beg leave to approach your royal 
e perſon and congratulate your majeſty upon 
your happy acceſſion to the imperial crown of 
« theſe realms; and, at the ſame time, to con- 
*« dole the Joſs of our late moſt gracious ſove- 
** reign, whoſe glorious reign and princely vir- 
rues muſt ever make his memory dear to a 
e grateful people. 

It is our peculiar happineſs, that your ma- 
* jeſty's heart is truly Engliſh, and that you have 
* diſcovered in your earlieſt years, the warmeſt 
attention to the laws and conſtitution of theſe 
* kingdoms ; laws ſo excellently formed, that as 
*« they give liberty to the people, they give power 
eto the prince; and are a mutual ſupport of the 
* prerogatives of the crown, and the rights of 
the ſubject. | 

* Your majeſty is now in poſſeſſion of the 
united hearts of all your people, at a time when 
e the honour and credit of the nation are (by the 
courage and activity of your majeſty's fleers 
and armies) in the higheſt extent; a time 
* when we have happily no diviſions at home to 
e obſtrut thoſe meaſures, which have carried 
<« terror-to our enemies abroad. 

As your majeſty's reign is ſo happily begun 
« with the univerſal approbation and joy of the 
% whole nation, permit us, great Sir, to exprels 
the high ſenſe we have of your majeſty's vir- 
e tues, by the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of our unal- 
« terable zeal for your majeſty's ſacred perſon and 
government; being convinced, that your ma- 
« jeſty has the true intereſt of this nation entirely 
<« at heart, and that your power will be ever ex- 
« erted in protecting the trade, rights, and liber- 
<« ties of your ſubjects. May your majeſty reig? 
long in the hearts of your people; and may 
« the crown of theſe kingdoms ever deſcend to 
“one of your majeſty's illuſtrious family to 
« poſterity.” 


To which addreſs his majeſty, was pleaſed to 
return this moſt gracious anſwer : 


cc 


« have 


ange, 
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I have great ſatisfaQtion in the early marks 
6 of, have 7 me of your zeal and affection 
« for me and for my government. And I return 
« you my hearty thanks. You may rely vn my 
« tender concern for the rights, trade, and ma- 
« nufactures of the city of London.“ 


And on the thirtieth the court of common- 
council waited on his majeſty with their addreſs 
on the ſame occaſion. 

The next day, about noon, the firſt ſtone of 


the new bridge at Black-friars was laid in the 


north abutment, by the right honourable the 


commoners of the committee) by the ſtriking the 


| Game with a maller, the officers laying thereon, at 


the ſame time, the city ſword and mace. Several 

ieces of gold, ſilver, and copper coins of his 
face majeſty were placed under the ſtone, together 
with the following latin inſcription in large plates 
of pure tin. 


. 


Ultimo die Oftobris, anno ab incarnatione 
MDCCLX. 
auſpicatiſſimo principe GEORGIO Tertio 
regnum jam ineunte, 
Pontis hujus, in reipublice commodum 
urbiſq; majeſtatem, 
(Late tum flagrante bello) 
a S. F. Q. L. ſuſcepti, 
Primum Lapidem poſuit 
Tromas Chirryv, Miles, 
Pretor, 
RokzRTO Mytnzx, Architect o. 
Utque apud poſteros extet monumentum 
voluntaris ſuz erga virum 
qui vigore ingenii, animi conſtantia, 
probitatis & virtutis ſuæ felici quadam contagione, 
(favente Deo 
fauſtiſq; GOR Secundi auſpiciis) 
In rium Britannicum 
in Aſa, Africa, & America. 
reſtituir, auxit, & ſtabilavir, 
Necnon patriæ antiquum honorem & auctoritatem 
inter Europe gentes inſtauravit, 
Cives Londinenſes, uno conſenſu, 
Huic Ponti inſcribi voluerunt nomen 


GULIELMI PITT, 


Tranſlated. . ix 
On the laſt day of October, in the year 1760, 
and in the beginning of the moſt auſpicious reign 
of GEORGE the Third, hs 
Sir THomas CritTY, Knight, Lord Mayor, 
laid the Firſt Stone of this Bridge, 
Undertaken by the Common - Council of London; 
(in the height of an extenſive War) 
for the public accommodation, 
and ornament of the city, 
RokkRT MyLne being the Architect. 
And that there may remain to poſterity 
a monument of this city's affection to the man 
who, by the ſtrength of his genius, 
the ſteadineſs of his mind, 
and a kind of happy contagion of his probity and 
irit, e 
(under * divine favour 
and fortunate auſpices of Gronox the ſecond 
As augmented, and ſecured, 


- 


Lord-mayor (attended by ſeveral aldermen and 


| 


| 
| 
: 
N 
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| 
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The Britiſh Empire 
in Aſia, Africa, and America, 
And reſtored the ancient reputation 
and influence of his country 
amongſt the nations of Europe, 
The Citizens of London have unanimouſly voted 
this Bridge to be inſcribed with the name of 
WILLIAM PITT. 


The right of the city to take toll for proviſions 
expoſed to ſale before houſes in the markets, was 
tried in the court of King's-bench, Guild-hall, 
by a jury of non-freemen, between the citizens 
of the city of London, 
Smith and Ralph Twyford, ſaleſmen in Newgate- 
market, defendants : and between the ſaid plain- 
tiffs and John Cope, a ſaleſman, defendant, for 
the fale of proviſions expoſed to ſale in White- 
hart- ſtreet, an avenue or paſſage leading to New- 
gate-market. In each of theſe cauſes the jury 
gave a verdict for the city: by which the citizens 
have eftabliſhed their right to the tolls, for all 
the avenues leading to, and to the tolls in the 
markets. | 

At a court of common-council held the eigh- 
teenth of February 1761, a motion was made 
and agreed to, that the freedom of this city be 
preſented to Sir John Phillips, bart. and George 
Cooke, eſq; one of the knights for the ſhire of 
Middeſex, in teſtimony of the grateful ſenſe which 
the citizens of London entertain of the many 
benefits received from their readineſs and aſſiduity, 
to aſſiſt and ſupport ſuch of their reſolutions, as 
required the aid and authority of parliamegt. 
The court, however, looking on this with ſome 
ſurprize, unanimouſly agreed, that, for the fu- 
ture, no perſon ſhall have the freedom preſented 


to him, unleſs the motion for the ſame ſhall be 


mentioned at one court, previous to the putting 
the queſtion for granting the ſame. 

In the afternoon of the twenty-ſixth a fire 
broke out at the mill belonging to his majeſty, at 
the Red-houſe, Deprford, which conſumed the 
ſame, together with a large quantity of flour. 
The damage was computed at about 20001, It 
was occaſioned by the violence of the wind, which 


drove the mill with ſuch velocity that it could not. 


be ſtopped. | 


On the ſecond. of March the flow of the tide. 


was ſo ſmall, that the ſterlings of London-bridge 


were not covered at high water, A circumſtance. 
never known before. 


On the twenty-fixth came on at Guildhall the 


election for members to repreſent this city in the 
enſuing parliament, when, after holding u 


mas Harley, eſq; But a poll being demanded on 


the behalf of Sir Samuel Fludyer, the ſame was 
immediately begun and continued till the ſecond. 


laintiffs, and Edward 


of 
hands, the ſheriffs declared the election was fallen 


on Sir Robert Ladbroke, Sir Richard Glynn, 
William Beckford, eſq; and the honourable Tho- 


3 


of April, when, on caſting up the books, the. 


numbers appeared 
For Sir Robert Ladbroke, knt. 4306 
Sir Richard Glynn, bart. 3288 
William Beckford, eſq; 3663 
Hon. Thomas Harley, eſq; 3983 
Sir Samuel Fludyer, bart. 3193 
5 B 5 And 
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Swallow-ſtreet, Golden-ſquare, and deſtroyed four- 
teen houſes, two of which were new and of great 
value. The fire was ſo fierce, that a box of 
writings, which was in an iron cheſt, though in- 
cloſed in ſand near a foot thick, was entirely 


conſumed, and a quantity of caſh in the ſame 
box was melted. And 


On the ſecond of May another fire broke out 


at a biſcuit maker's, near Pelican-ſtairs, in Lower 
Shadwell, and burnt almoſt ro Wapping-wall ; 
by which thirty-four houſes were deſtroyed. Eight 


_ and lighters were burnt, and three were 
ſunk. 


The whole damage was computed at fifty 


thouſand pounds. 


«c 
cc 
cc 
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cc 
cc 


cc 


honourable Arthur Onſlow gave in writing, when 
attended upon by the chamberlain with A 


At a court of common- council held the fifth 


of May, it was unanimouſly reſolved, © That 


the freedom of this city, in a gold box, value 
100]. ſhould be preſented to the right honour- 
able Arthur Onſlow, eſq; ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons in five ſucceſſive parliaments, as 
a grateful and laſting teſtimony of the reſpec- 
tive love and veneration which the citizens of 
Londonentertain for his perſon and diſtinguiſh- 


ed virtue ; for the many eminear qualifications | 


he diſplayed, the unwearied and diſintereſted 


„ labours he beſtowed, and the impartial and 
judicious conduct he maintained, in the execu- 


tion of that arduous and important office, dur- 
ing a courſe of thirty-three years : and for that 
exemplary zeal, which, upon all occaſions, he 
exerted with ſo much dignity and ſucceſs, in 
ſupport of the rights, privileges, and conſtitu- 
tional independencies of the commons of Great 
Britain.” 


The following is the anſwer which the right 


free- 


dom of this city. 


cc 
«c 
cc 
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Vr. Chamberlain, 


N 1 
receive, with the trueſt ſenſe of gratitude, 
this great mark of reſpect the city of London | 


is pleaſed to ſhew towards me in their gift of 
the freedom, and which I can only impute to 
the high regard the citizens of Eondon — to 
the houſe of commons, and as a teſtimony for 
their eſteem for thoſe who faithfully perform 
their duty to the public there. 5 
The expreſſions of good will and kindneſs 
to me, which are uſed in confering this honour 
upon me, however little deſerving I may think 
myſelf of them, do indeed affect me extremely, 
as an argument of the favourable opinion the 
city of London entertains of my ſincere and 


dutiful endeavours to ſupport, upon all proper 


occaſions, the rights, 
tional independence o 
Britain. PT 3 
I beg my Lord mayor, aldermen, and the 


Yrivileges and conſtitu- 
the commons of Great 


* whole of the common - council, will accept my 


reſpectful and humbleſt thanks upon this occa- 
ſion, and be aſſured of my conſtant and warmeſt 
wiſhes that this great metropolis may ever | 
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And on the fourth the four firſt were returned 
duly elected. 


About ten o'clock at night, on the twenty- | 
fourth, a fire broke out in a ſtable-yard behind 


| 
| 


* flouriſh in all proſperity and digni WY 1 


the conduct, intrepidity, and 


** dignity that becomes the metropolis of a great 
kingdom, and of which the city of London is 
* ſo conſiderable and reſpectable a part,” | 


And at another court of common-council held 
the 5th of June, it was unanimouſly agreed 
That the freedom of the city be humbly pre. 
* ſented to his royal highnefs Edward Auguſtus 
% duke of York and Albany, one of the rear. 
* admirals of the blue ſquadron of his majeſty', 
« fleet, in a gold box of 150 guineas value, in 
*« teſtimony of the dutiful affection of this court 
for their illuſtrious ſovereign, whoſe peculiar 
glory it is to reign over a free, happy, and 

united people, and as a pledge of the grateful 
reſpect they bear his royal highneſs for his early 
entrance into the naval ſervice of his king and 
© country, the nobleſt and moſt effectual bul- 

wark of the wealth, reputation and indepen- 
«* dence of this commercial nation.” | 


On the ſeventeenth the Lord-mayor, aldermen 
and common-council waited on his majeſty at St. 


James's with the following congratulatory addreſs 
on the conqueſt of Belliſle : 


«© Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


With reverential awe and gratitude to the 
80 e giver of all victory, we, your ma- 
jeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal fu the 
« Lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons, of your 
city of London, in common-council aſſembled, 
humbly approach your royal preſence, to ex- 
preſs our joy and exultation on the entire re- 
duction of the important iſland of Belliſle, by 
erance of 
% your majeſty's land and naval forces: a con- 
queſt, which after more than one fruitleſs at- 
tempt in former times, ſeems to have been re- 
*« ſerved by divine providence to grace the auſpi- 
cious beginnings of your majeſty's reign, and 
confirms our hopes of a long continuance of 
<« wiſe, ſteady, and ſucceſsful meaſures, 
% A blow ſa humiliating to the pride and power 
of France, cannot but impreſs that haughty 
<« nation with a due ſenſe of the ſuperiority of a 


cc 
cc 
«c 


united ＋ and will, we truſt, convince 
« them of the danger of delaying to accept ſuch 
terms of peace as your majeſty's equity, viſ- 
« dom, and moderation, ſhall think fit to pre- 


.cc {cribe. 


« What therefore have we more to wiſh, but 
that your majeſty may long, very long, co 
tinue the guardian and protector of the relig- 
ous, civil, and commercial rights of Great- 
Britain, and her colonies ; and that your ma- 
« jelty's wiſdom may ever be ſeconded by 
« equally faithful and ſpirited councils and 


6 


60 


„% emulation and fucceſs. 


your maj 


neſs, contribute to ſupport a vigorous proſecu · 
tion of this juſt and neceſſary war; until yout 


majeſty, _- 


patriot king ruling over a free, brave, and _ 


your commands executed with no leſs ardour, 


«© On our part, permit us humbly to _ 
„that your faithful citizens 1 
London will, with unwearied zealand ch 
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majeſty, having ſufficiently vindicated the ho- 
nour of your crown, 
navigation, and poſſeſſions of your ſubjects, 
ſhall enjoy the bleſſing and glory of giving 
« repoſe to Europe, of wholly attending io, and 
promoting the virtue and happineſs of your 
« people, and of cultivating all the ſofter arts of 
peace.“ | 


To which his majeſty was pleaſed to return the 
following moſt gracious anſwer: nb 


« ] return you my hearty thanks for this freſh 

« mark of your affection to my perſon, and of 
« your conſtant zeal for the luſtre of my arms, | 
« and for the glory of my reign. Your repeated | 
« aſſurances of chearful and ſteady ſupport in the | 
« proſecution of this neceſſary war, are moſt 
« highly pleaſing to me, and cannot fail to pro- 
« mote the deſirable object of peace, on juſt, | 
« honourable, and advantageous, conditions. The | 
« city of London may always. depend on my 
« ynwtaricd endeavours for the ſecurity and 
« extenſion of their trade, navigation and com- 
| 


| 
| 


| 


% merce.” 


On the twenty-third Sir Robert Ladbroke, 
with many other gentlemen of the committee for 
building Black-friars-bridge, went on board the | 
caiſſoon, and laid the firſt ſtone of the firſt pier. 
And 11 

On the twenty - ninth was opened the road from 
Iſlington to the Dog - houſe- bar, in Old · ſtreet, by 
the name of the City- road, which is undoubtedly | 
the fineſt about London. It was made th con- 
ſequence of an act of parliament paged in the 
firſt year of his preſent majeſty king 
in which jt was enacted; that a new road ſhould. 
be opened from the north eaſt ſide. of Gofwell-" 
ſtreet-road, next Iſlington, and neat to the road 
called the New-road, over and along part ' of 
a meadow-ground late belonging to Mrs. Mary | 
Walker, croſs the New-river, and then ever and 
along the other part of the ſaid meadow, and over | 
and along divers other meãdows, &c. to Old- 
ſtreet road, oppaſite to the Doghouſe-bar; and | 
alſo that the truſtees for putting the faĩd act in 
execution ſhould be ., to open, repair, 
widen, and keep in repair, the preſent road, at 
and from the Doghouſe-bar, over and along cer- | 
tain grounds belonging to the reverend doctor 
Chriſtopher Wilſon, one of the prebendaries of 
the cathedral church of St. Paul; London, lord 
of the manor of Finſbury, im right of his prebend, 
and to the mayor, aldermen, and commons, of the 
city of London, as leſſees thereof; and to Bibye 
Lake, eſq; under a leaſe from the faid city; and 
to John Witton, tenant of the ſaid Bibye Lake; 
and from thence to the end of Chiſwell· ſtreet, by 
the Artillery-ground.” &þ * 

And it was further enacted, . that the new part 
of the ſaid road ſhall be forty· feet wide at the 
leaſt: and that part of the road leading at and 
from the Doghouſe- bar, to the end of Chiſwell- 
ſtreet by the Artillery- ground, ſhall not exceed 
50 feet in width. That the ſaid truſtees. ſhall and | 
may erect gates or turnpikes acroſs or on the ſides 
of any part or parts of the ſaid road, and alſo a | 


— — 
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| gates or türnpikes. 


lands to be 
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toll-houſe or toll-houſes, in or upon, or adjoining 
to, the ſame: and the following tolls ſhall be 
demanded and taken; that is to ſay, 

For every horſe, mare, gelding, mule, or aſs, 
drawing or not drawing, one penny. SY 

For every drove of oxen, or neat cattle, five- 
pence per ſcore; and fo in proportion for any 
greater or leſſer number. | 

For every drove of calves, hogs, ſheep, or 
lambs, two-pence half-penny per ſcore; and ſo 
in proportion for any greater or leſſer number. 

Wich a penalty of twenty-ſhillings to ſuffer any 

perſon to paſs with a horſe, carriage, &c. through 


a private way. SI 
the ſaid tolls ſhall be taken at 


That none of 
any of the gates or. turnpikes for any horſe, &c. 
drawing any waggon or other carriage, which 


| ſhall be uſed and employed in the carriage of any 
materials for repairing the ſaid road, or in the 


carriage of any lime, chalk, dung, mauld, ſoil, 
or compoſt, of any nature or kind whatſoever, 


for manuring of any garden or other land or 


ground; or in the —_— of any- hay, ſtraw, 
or corn in the ſtraw, not ſold or diſpoſed of, but 
to be laid up in barns, &c. of the owners thereof ; 
or for any implements of, or employed in, huſ- 
g of land in the ſeveral 


- Provided always, that ne perſon ſhall be liable 
to pay toll more than once the ſame day, to be 


computed from twelve o'clock at night, to twelve 
o' clock in the ſucceeding night, with the ſame 
} Horſe dr other cattle, and ſha produce a note or 


ticket that the toll was paid at any of the ſaid 
But whereay-ſeveral waggons, carts, drays, or 
other carriages,” may probably paſs the ſaid road 
many times in the fame day, and it is but reaſon- 
able that the horſes, or other cattle, drawing 
ſuch carriages, laden, and ſo paſſing as aforeſaid, 
ſhould pay more chan once in the ſame day; it 
was farther enacted and provided, that all horſes 
or other cattle, drawing ſuch waggons, carts, 
drays, or other carriages, that ſhall-paſs through 
any gate or turnpike to be erected by virtue of this 
act, laden as aforefaid, more than twice in the 


| ſame day, - ſhall,” at the third time, pay the ſeveral 
| and reſpeCtive tolls directed to be paid at the 


| firſt time for paſſing through any of the ſaid 
| gates or turnpikes.“ 


It was further enacted, that no part of the 
urchaſed by the authority of this 
act, and made uſe of for making or widening any 
part of the ſaid road, ſhall be made uſe of for 


| the erecting of any buildings wharſoever, other 


than of ſuch toll-houſes and watch-houſes as may 
be erected by order of the ſaid truſtees; and that 
no building ſhall be erected on any new founda- 


tion, 


— 
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tion, by an rietors or occupiers of lands, 
. =. is wow intended part of the ſaid 
road, betwixt the Fountain at Peerleſs Pool, 
and that end of Goſwell-ſtreet road, near Iſling- 
ton, within forty feet of the ſame ; and that no 
part of the ſaid road ſhall be paved. 

And if any ſuch — within forty feet 
as aforeſaid, ſhall be hereafter erected, or any 
part of ſuch road ſhall be paved, contrary to the 
true intent and meaning of this act, the fame ſhall 
be deemed a common nuiſance. 

And further, that no gate or turnpike ſhall be 
erected, or any toll taken or received, on either 
ſide of the Old- ſtreet road, where the ſaid new 
road = into the ſame, by virtue or in purſu- 
ance of any powers granted to the truſtees of the 
Old- ſtreet road, by any act or acts of parliament 
made for repairing the ſame ; unleſs it ſhall ap- 
pear, by certificate under the hands of ſeven of 
the ſaid truſtees, and verified by the oath of their 
treaſurer, to be made before one or more juſtice 
or juſtices of the peace for the county of Mid- 


dleſex, that the tolls of the ſaid Old- ſtreet truſt, 


collected at the gates as they now ſtand, are di- 
miniſhed above 120]. a year, ſince the making of 
the ſaid new road, ſuch diminution to be com- 
puted from the monies collected on the ſaid Old- 
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ſtreet road, from the firſt day of Janu 
thirty-firſt day of December 1760, "both = 
cluſive, j 

And further, that no gate or turnpike 
erected, or any toll taken or — . 


ſaid new road opens into that part of Goſwell- ſtreet 


road, next Iſlington, or within ſixty yards thereof 


by virtue or in purſuance of any powers granted 


to the truſtees of the Iſlington turnpike. 

That the ſaid truſtees ſhall have full power to 
cauſe lamps to be erected upon the ſaid road, and 
to appoint a number of fit and able bodied men 
to watch and guard the ſaid road in the night. 
time. And that the expences of erecting, light- 
ing and maintaining ſuch lamps, and the allow. 
ances to be made to fuch watchmen, and all other 
charges incident to the ſaid reſpeCtive ſervices, 
ſhall be paid and defrayed out of the money to 
be raiſed by virtue of this act.“ 

And it was further enacted, * that if any perſon 
ſhall bale or draw, in, upon, and along, any part 
of the ſaid road, any tree or trees, piece or pie- 
ces of timber, or any ſtone or ſtones, (mill ſtones 
excepted) otherwiſe than on wheel carriages, ev 
ſuch perſon for every ſuch offence ſhall forfeit the 
ſum of forty ſhillings.” 


* 


CHAPTER XLVII 


Marriage and coronation of his preſent majeſty king George III. City inſtructionc to their men- 


Wales. 
gate. Conqueſt of the Havanna. Great 


bers. Their majeſties dine at Guildhall. Declaration of war againſt Spain. Coel-lane 
ghoſt. City addreſs on the conqueſt of Martinico. Birth of his royal highneſs the prince of 
Remarkable ſtorm of thunder and lightning. Negociations 


flood. Articles of peace fixned. Ceſſation of arms 
proclaimed. High tide. Riot in Covent-garden playhouſe. : 4 


of peace. Fire in New- 


Peace proclaimed. City addreſs 


on the occafion. Fire at Shadwell. Remarkable great darkneſs. Violent florm of wind and 
rain. Burning of the North-briton, No. 4.5. Conſequences thereon. 


Treaty of marriage having been con- 

A cluded between his majeſty king George 

III. and her moſt ſerene highneſs the 
princeſs Charlotta of Mecklenbourg, the ſame 
was completed on the eighteenth of September, 
1761, At nine in the evening, her highneſs, 
preceded by 120 ladies in extreme rich dreſſes, 
was handed to the chapel royal by the -duke of 

York, attended by fix dukes daughters as her 
bride maids, and her train ſupported by the 
daughters of fix earls, where the nuptials were 
ſolemnized by his grace the archbiſhop of. Can- 
terbury, in the preſence of the royal family and 
the principal part of the nobility. 

And on the fourteenth the Lord-mayor, alder- 
men and common-council waited on their majeſ- 
ties with the following congratulatory addreſſes on 
the above joyous occaſion. | 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 


The humble addreſs of the Lord-mayor, alder- 
© men and commons of the city of London, in 
„ common-council aſſembled. 


ge pleaſed, moſt gracious ſovereign, to ac- 
< cept the cordial and reſpectful congratulations 
aof your majeſty's ever dutiful and loyal ſub- 
« jets, the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 
* mons of the city of London, in common- 
council aſſembled, on the ſolemnization of your 
<< 'majzeſty's moſt auſpicious nuptials. 

« Warmly intereſted from every motive of 
* gratitude as well as duty in whatever can affect 
« your royal mind, we enjoy the higheſt ſatisfac- 
« tion in the completion of our wiſhes, by your 
e majeſties happy union with a princeſs of 
e moſt exalted merit; a princeſs, who, by ber 
« deſcent from an illuſtrious lineage (repecta 
for their firm and conſtant zeal for the protel- 
tant religion, and dear to us for their particu. 
lar attachment to your majeſty's royal houſe) 
% and above all, by her own moſt eminent VI” 
e tues, and amiable endowments, was moſt wol- 


thy to engage your majeſty's eſtcem and 1. 


e fection, and to ſhare the honours of the Britiſh 
„ crown. | 8 
„ We adore the divine goodneſs, that, 48 l 
all your majeſty's other conduct, ſo _ 
die 
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« ticularly in a choice of the higheſt importance 
« ro your majeſty and to your kingdoms, hath 
« ſo viſibly guided and inſpired your royal breaſt, 
« A choice, which we thankfully acknowledge 
« the ſtrongeſt and moſt acceptable proof of 
your majeſty's paternal attention to improve 
« the happineſs and ſecurity of your people, and 
« to. render the ſame ſtable and permanent to 
« poſterity. ; 

« May the ſame providence long preſerve your 
« majeſty, and your royal conſort, to enjoy the 
« fruits of this bleſſed marriage, in an uninter- 
« rupted courſe of conjugal felicity, and in a 
« numerous offspring, reſembling their illuſtrious 
« parents in every public, as well as private 
virtue. And may the imperial crown of theſe 
« realms be worn with undiminiſhed luſtre by 
« their deſcendants, till time ſhall be no more.” 


The following is 3 moſt gracious an- 
| wer: 


I thank you moſt heartily for your dutiful and 
« affectionate addreſs. This freſh mark of your 
« attachment to my perſon, and particularly the 
« warm ſentiments of joy and ſatisfaction which 
« you expreſs on the happy choice I have made 
« of a queen for a conſort, are molt pleaſing to 
« me. The city of London may always depend 
« on my unceaſing care for their welfare and 


« proſperity.” 


The humble addreſs of the Lord-mayor, al- 
dermen, &c. to her majeſty. 


*« Moſt gracious queen, 


We, his majeſty's ever dutiful and loyal ſub- 
« jets, the Lord- mayor, aldermen, and com- 
* mons, of the city of London, in common- 
* covncil aſſembled, humbly beg leave to ex- 


* preſs, in your royal preſence, the exceeding | , 
5 | alſo in white and ſilver, handing his ſiſter the 


« great joy we feel at your majeſty's ſafe arrival, 
* ſoardently wiſhed for, and ſo impatiently ex- 
« pected ; and at the ſame time to congratulate 


your majeſty's moſt happy nuptials with a mo- 
in the ſame dreſs, handing his youngeſt ſiſter the 


* narch, whoſe early wiſdom, fortitude, and 
e piety, add luſtre to the diadem he wears, and 
render him the darling, as well as father, of his 


25 1 N 
We do, with that honeſt warmth and ſince- 


< bly aſſure your majeſty, that as the many vir- 
tues and amiable endowments, which your ma- 
jeſty poſſeſſes in ſo eminent a degree, cannot 
* fail to bleſs our beloved ſovereign with every 
<< domeſtic happineſs; fo will they ever endear 
your majeſty to a people, not more diftinguiſh- 


than for their inviolable loyalty and gratitude 


to thoſe princes, from whom they derive pro- 
tection and proſperity. 


32 


| ing fleeves. 


Long may your majeſty live to ſhare the fe- 
licity you are formed to inſpire. And may your | 
majeſty prove the happy mother of a race of | 
** Princes, to tranſmit the glories of this diſtin- 
guiſhed reign to the lateſt of our poſterity.” ? 
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Her majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer, 


&« T thank you for your kind co npratulations 
« ſo full of duty to the King, and affection to 
„ me. My warmeſt wiſhes will ever attend this 
great city.“ 2 | 

Addreſſes on the ſame occaſion were preſented 
by the univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

On the twenty-ſecond his majeſty's coronation 
was performed in the abbey-church at Weſtmin- 
ſter, with the uſual ſolemnities. Their majeſties 
and the princeſs dowager went in the 8 
through the park from St. James's in chairs, an 
their attendants in coaches, to Weſtminſter- hall, 
from thence they walked about twelve o'clock in 
grand proceſſion to the abbey. After the cere- 
mony, which laſted ſix hours, they returned to 
the hall, where they dined moſt magnificently, 
in the preſence of numberleſs ſpectators =_— 
dreſſed, All the way of the proceſſion was line 
with crowded ſcaffolds, and the abbey alſo was 
as full and ſplendid as poſſible. On the queen's - 
entrance into the hall, three thouſand: wax tapers 
were all lighted in leſs than five minutes. The 
royal ſtandard was hoiſted at the Tower, the 
ſhips in the river diſplayed their flags, the ſtreers 
were univerſally illuminated, and there was an 
entire ſtagnation of all ſorts of buſineſs. 

A little before the proceſſion began, proceeded 
that of her royal highneſs the princeſs dowager 
ot Wales, from the houſe of lords, acroſs Sid 
Palace yard, on a platform erected for that pur- 
poſe, to the ſouth-croſs of Weſtminſter-abbey. 
She was led by the hand by his royal highneſs 
prince William Henry, drefſed in white and ſil- 
ver. Hertrain, which was of filk, was but ſhort, 
and her hair flowed down her ſhoulders in hang- 
ing curls. | 

The reſt of the princes and princeſſes, her 
highneſſes's children, followed in this order: 

His royal highneſs prince Henry-Frederick, 


princeſs Louiſa-Anne, dreſſed in a lip with hang- 
Then | 
His royal highneſs prince Frederick-William, 


princeſs Caroline-Matilda, dreſſed alſo in a lip 
with hanging ſleeves. | . 
The other perſons who made up the remainder 


of this proceſſion were thoſe who had not a right 
* rity which characterize the Britiſh nation, hum- | . 


to walk with their majeſties. 

The proceſſion was cloſed by the three Maho- 
metan ambaſſadors, in the proper dreſſes of their 
country, having their turbans of fine muſlin on 
their heads, and lang gowns of flowered and 
laced ſilk ; their ſabres were crimſon, and in each 


| of them were encloſed a dagger and a poniard. 
ed for their love of liberty, . and their country, | 


The great diamond in his majeſty's crown fell 


| out in returning from the abbey to Weſtminſter- 
| hall, but was immediately found and reſtored, 


On the twenty-cighth alderman Naſh and alder- 
man Cartwright were ſworn in at Guildhall ſhe- 
riffs of London and Middleſex. And the next 
day Sir Samuel Fludyer, bart. was choſe Lord- 
mayor of London for the year enſuing. | 
The nation being greatly diſcontented at the 

5 C | . TN 9 meaſure, 
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meaſutes of the court, and more particularly at 
the reſignation of the right honourable Mr. Pitt, 
whoſe conduct in adminiſtration they highly eſ- 
teemed, the court of common-council, on the 
twenty-ſecond of October, made a motion to in- 
ſtru their members, or to repreſent to them the 
then critical conjuncture; which motion being 
unanimouſly agreed to, the ſame was preſented 
as follows : 


The repreſentation of the Lord-mayor, alder- 
men and commons of the city of London, in 
common-council aſſembled, to Sir Robert Lad- 
broke knt. Sir Richard Glynn, kat. and bart. 
William Beckford, eſq; and the hon. Thomas 
Harley, eſq; this city's repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment. 


«© We, the Lord-mayor, aldermen and com- 
* mons of the city of London, in commen-coun- 
* cil aſſembled, think it at this time our duty, as 
it is our natural and undoubted right, to lay 
© before you, this city's repreſentatives in the 
the great council of the nation, ſoon to be aſ- 
* ſembled in parliament, what we deſire and ex- 
“ pect from you, in diſcharge of the great truſt 
« and confidence we and our fellow-ſubjects have 
„ repoſed in you. 

That you take the earlieſt opportunity to 
* uſe your utmoſt endeavours to obtain the repeal 
&* or amendment of the late act, intituled, An 
« a for the relief of inſolvent debtors ; in reſ- 
pect to the inconveniences ariſing from the 
* compulſive clauſe, by which a door has been 
opened to the greateſt frauds and perjuries 
« and, if continued, muſt become the deſtruc- 
<« tion of all private credit, ſo eſſential to the 
„ ſupport of a trading people. | 

„ That you concur in and promote all neceſ- 
« ſary meaſures for eſtabliſhing good ceconomy 
© jn the diſtribution of the national treaſure ; 
<* and for that purpoſe that you endeavour to have 
« committee appointed, in order to enquire 
into any abuſes which may have arjſen in the 
application of it, and to prevent any frauds or 
« illicit practices in the management thereof. 

«© That you entertain juſt ſentiments of the 
importance of the conqueſts made this war by 

© the Britiſh arms, at the expence of ſo much 
blood and treaſure ;z and that you will, to the 
e utmoſt of your power and abilities, oppoſe all 
<« attempts for giving up ſuch places as may tend 
<« to leſſen our preſent ſecurity, or, by reſtoring 
« the naval power of France, render us ſubject 
<«. to freſh hoſtilities from that natural enemy; 
particularly that the ſole and excluſive right of 
« our acquiſitions in North America, and the 
« fiſheries, be preſerved to us. 

As the preſent happy extinction of parties, 
© the harmony and unanimity of all his majeſty's 
<« ſubjects, their zeal and affection to their na- 
<« tive king, and the great increaſe of commerce 
« are moſt convincing proofs to us of this na- 
« tion's ability ſtill to carry on, and vigorouſly 
<« proſecute, the juſt and neceſſary war—it is our 
„ deſire that you concur in giving his majeſty 
« ſuch ſupplies, as ſhall enable him to purſue all 


<« thoſe meaſures which may promote the true in- 
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tereſt of his kingdoms, and place him aboye 
the menaces of any power that may to 
give laws, or preſcribe limits, to the policy and 
intereſts of this nation. But, as it is apparent 
that our enemies flatter themſelves with the 
hopes of exhauſting our ſtrength by the im- 
** menſe expence in which we are at preſent en- 
** gaged, we therefore require you, in the fur. 
** ther proſecution of this war, to ſupport ſuch 
** meaſures as may fruſtrate thoſe expectations: 
<< yet to act with the utmoſt vigour in the re. 
* duction of their remaining colonies, ſo as to 
obtain a ſafe and honourable peace.” 


At the ſame time another motion was made, 
that the thanks of the court be given to the 
right hon. Mr. Pitt, for the many and important 
ſervices rendered to his king and country. And 
a third, that the committee in their thanks to 
Mr. Pitt, do lament his reſignation, &c. Theſe 
motions being unanimouſly agreed to, the town- 
clerk preſented their reſolutions to Mr. Pitt, who 
was pleaſed to return the following anſwer : 

þ 


* Mr, Pitt requeſts of Sir James Hodges, that 
he will be ſo good to repreſent him, in the 
moſt reſpectful manner, to the Lord-mayor, 
aldermen, and commons of the city of London, 
in common-council aſſembled, and expreſs his 
* high ſenſe of the ſignal honour they have been 
„ pleaſed ro confer on him, by their condeſ- 
* cending and favourable reſolution of the twen- 
ty - ſecond of October; an honour which he 
receives with true reverence and gratitude, not 
without confuſion at his own ſmall deſervings, 
while he views with exultation the univerſal 
public fpirit diſperſed through an united peo- 
ple; and the matchleſs intrepidity of the 
„ Britiſh failors and ſoldiers, conducted by offi- 
« cers, juſtly famed through all the quarters of 
e the world: To this concurrence of national 
virtue, graciouſly protected by the throne, all 
<« the national proſperities (under the favour of 
«© heaven) have been owing; and it will ever be 
remembered to the glory of the city of Lon- 
% don, that through the whole courſe of this ar- 
% duous war, the great ſeat of commerce has 
« generouſly ſet the illuftrious example of ſteady 
« zeal for the dignity of the crown, and of un- 

| «© ſhaken firmneſs and magnanimity.” 
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Sir Samuel Fludyer, the , Lord-mayor elec, 
having invited their majeſties to dine at Guild- 
hall on the approaching Lord-mayor's day, they 
were graciouſly pleaſed to accept of the ſame. 
And on the ninth of November, being the day 
on which the Lord-mayor entered into his office, 
the ceremonial on the occaſion was conducted in 
the following order: | 


| The aldermen, ſheriffs, and other officers, bau- 
| ing met at the Manſion-houſe about ten in the 
| forenoon, Sir Samuel Fludyer, bart. Lord. mayo 
| elect, in the uſual manner, and with the uſual at- 

tendants, proceeded to Weſtminſter, where his 
lordſhip was ſworn in before the barons of the 
exchequer. Fn 

While that ceremony was 


erforming, their 
P majeſties, 


<Yy 
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majeſties, with the royal family, honoured the 
city with their preſence, The manner in which 
this viſit was paid was as follows : 

His royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, 
in his coach drawn by ſix horſes, preceded and 
followed by guards. ; * 

Her royal highneſs the princeſs Amelia, in the 
ſame manner. f 

His royal highneſs the duke of York, in a 
new and ſuperb ſtate coach, in the ſame manner. 

Their royal highneſſes prince William, prince 
Henry, and prince Frederick, in one coach, in the 
ſame manner. | | 

Their royal highneſſes the princeſs dowager of 
Wales, the princeſs Auguſta, and the princeſs 
Caroline, in one coach, preceded by twelve foot- 
men in black caps, with guards, and a grand 
retinue. 

Their majeſties in their ſtate coach, preceded 
by the earl of Harcourt in his chariot, and the 
dukes of Rutland and Devonſhire in another cha- 
riot, the grenadier- guards and the yeomen of the 
guards, followed by a corps of the horſe- guards, 
paſſed on to St. Paul's church - yard, at the eaſt 
end of which the following ſpeech was addreſſed, 
with all humility, to the king's moſt excellent 
majeſty, by the ſenior ſcholar of the grammar- 
ſchool in Chriſt's-hoſpital. | 


« Moſt auguſt and gracious ſovereign, 


« From the condeſcenſion and goodneſs, which 
your majeſty diſplays towards even the meaneſt 
of your ſubjects, we are emboldened to hope 
you will accept the tribute of obedience and 
duty which we, poor orphans, are permitted to 
<« preſent you. "Dh 
« Educated and ſupported by the' munificence 
of a charity, founded, enlarged, and protected 
by your reyal predeceſſors, with the warmeſt 
gratitude we acknowledge our inexpreſſible 
obligations to irs bounty, and the diſtinguiſhed 
happineſs we have hitherto enjoyed 4 the 
conſtant patronage of former princes. May this 
ever be our boaſt and our glory | Nor can we 
* think we ſhall prefer our prayer in vain, whilſt 
with earneſt but humble ſupplications, we im- 
- pon the patronage and protection of your ma- 
« Jeſty. PTY 
* To our ardent petition for your princely fa- 
vours, may we preſume, dread ſovereign, to 
add our moſt reſpectahle congratulations, on 
your auſpicious marriage with your royal con- 
fort. Strangers to the diſquietude, which often 
„ dwells within the circle of a crown, long may 
your majeſties experience the heart-felr ſatis- 
4 faction of domeſtic life; in the uninterrupted 
boſſeſſion of every endearment of the moſt ten- 
der union, every bleſſing of conjugal affection, 
** every comfort of parental felicity. And may 
a race of princes, your illuſtrious iſſue and de- 
ſcendants, formed by the example, and inherit- 
ing the virtues of their great and good proge- 
nitors, continue to ſway the Britiſh ſcepter to 
the lateſt poſterity,” | 8 
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As ſoon as he had finiſhed, the boys in a grand 
chorus chanted God ſave the king, Amen. After 


| 
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which, the ſenior ſcholar delivered two copies of 
he ſpeech, to the king and queen, who received 
them moſt graciouſly. rr 1 
From thence they went to the houſe of Mr. 
Barclay, oppoſite to Bow-church, which, on this 
occaſion, was decorated in a very ſumptuous 
manner; the rooms, balcony, &c. being hung 
with crimſon damaſk ; and from this houſe they 
ſaw the proceſſion of the Lord-mayor, &c. 

A great number of grand equipages, belong- 
ing to the nobility and gentry, the judges, foreign 
ambaſſadors, ladies, &c. mingled in the proceſſion 
of the royal family, by which means it was made 
extenſive and brilliant. 8 

At the cloſe of the proceſſion, earl Temple and 
the right honourable William Pitt, eſq; comin 
in one chariot, were honoured with the mo 
hearty acclamations of people of all ranks. 

The ſhow on the water was very brilliant. 

The Lord- mayor, aldermen, &c. returned in 
the order they went. | 

The ſtate coach was drawn by ſix beautiful iron 
grey horſes, richly capariſoned and adorned with 
ribbons; and all the companies made a grand ap- 
pearance. 1 | * | 

The armourers and braziers, the ſkinners and 
the fiſhmongers companies, particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves on this occaſion. The former 
were marked by an archer riding erect in his car, 
having his bow in his left hand, and his quiver 
and arrows hanging behind his left ſhoulder ; and 
a man in complete armour. The ſkinners were 
diſtinguiſhed by ſeven bf their company being 
dreſſed in fur, having their ſkips painted in the 
form of Indian princes, The fiſhmongers pa- 
geants conſiſted of a ſtatue of St. Peter finely gilt, 
a dolphin, two mermaids, and two ſea-horſes, 
which had a very pleaſing effect. 

The proceſſion being ended, the royal family 
were conducted by the ſheriffs to Guildhall, at 


the entrance of which they were received by the 


Lord-mayor, who, kneeling, preſented the city 
Word to the king, which being returned, it was 
carried before his majeſty by his lordſhip to the 
council-chamber, where the compliments of the 
city were made, and where his majeſty conferred 
the honour of knighthood on Nathaniel Naſh and 
John Cartwright, eſqrs. the two ſheriffs, and on 
Thomas Fludyer, eſq; brother to the Lord-mayor. 
From thence, in like manner, the royal family 
proceeded to the huſtings, where a moſt magni- 
ficent and ſumptuous entertainment was provided. 
Theix . majeſties were attended, as. they paſſed 
from St. James's to the city, with the loudeſt ac- 
clamations of joy, Scaffoldings were built at 
many of the houſes in the city, and the concourſe 
of Paget who were aſſembled was almoſt Incre- 
dible. Four regiments of the London' militia 
lined the ſtreets from -Temple-bar to Ludgate, 
and were of ſingular ſervice in preventing the 
un multitude that perhaps was ever beheld 
rom incommoding the walk of the liverynien in 
the return of the Lord-mayor's proceſſion, - 
The entertainment was elegant, ſumptuous, 
and well conducted, -His majeſty and all the royal 
family expreſſed their entire approbation of it; 
and the nobility and foreign miniſters acknows- 
ledged it was beyond any thing they had ever ſeen. 
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In the evening, che ball was opened by his 
royal highneſs the duke of York and the lady- 
mayoreſs; and minuets were danced by ſome 
others of the royal family, the nobility, &c. till 
one o'clock, 

Their majeſties returned to St. James's about 
one o'clock, and the reſt of the royal family fol- 
lowed them as faſt as their coaches could be 
brought up; the Lord-mayor, with the ſword of 
ſtate carried before him, the ſheriffs, and gentle- 
men of the committee, conducting them to the 
hall-gate. 

Mr. Pitt, at his departure, was ſaluted with 
the acclamations of the people, which continued 
to ſurround his chariot all the way to his houſe. 
The reſt of the company did not ſeparate till af- 
three, and the whole was concluded with the ut- 
moſt regularity and decorum. 

The ſtreets through which their majeſties paſſed 
in their return to St. James's, were illuminated 
in the moſt brilliant manner; but an accident had 
like to have happened by the breaking of the 
glaſſes of their coach, in paſſing under St. James's 
gate-way. 


Bill of fare, as ſerved up at the royal table in Guild- 
hall, on the Lord-mayor's day, by Meſfſ. Horton 
and Birch. | 


KING and QUEEN, 
Each four ſervices and removes. 
| Firſt ſervice. 

Conſiſting of turrenes, fiſh, veniſon, &c. nine 
diſhes. 

Second ſervice. 
A fine roaſt; ortolans, quails, knotts, ruffs, 
pea-chicks, &c. nine diſhes. 
Third ſervice. 

Conſiſting of vegetables and made diſhes, green 
peas, green morells, green truffles, cardoons, &c. 
eleven diſhes. 

Fourth ſervice. 

Curious ornaments in , jelly, blomonges, 

cakes, &c. nine diſhes. n * 
Eight of the Royar FamiLy. 

Four on the right-hand of the king, and four 

on the left. | 
Each four ſervices before them, as follows. 
Firſt ſervice. | 

Conſiſting of veniſon, turtles, ſoops, fiſh of 
every ſort, viz. dorys, mullets, turbots, bets, 
tench, ſoals, &c. ſeven diſhes, 
| 1 Second ſervice. 

Ortolans, teals, quails, ruffs, ſnipes, partrid 
pheaſants, &c. go diſhes. EO ART | * 

Third ſervice. 

Vegetables and made diſhes, 
choaks, ducks, tongues, fat livers, &c. nine 
diſhes. | 
| Fourth ſervice. 

Curious ornaments in cakes, both ſavoury and 
ſweet, and jellies, blomonges in variety of ſhapes, 
figures, and colours, nine diſhes. 

On the table, between each ſervice, was placed 
near 100 cold ornamentals, and a grand ſilver 
epergne, filled with various kinds of ſhell-fiſh of 
different colours, 
Hot and cold diſhes 414, the deſert not included, 
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At a court of common-council held the 1g, 
of November, a motion was made and agreed to, 
that his majeſty's ſtatue be erected in the Roya 
Exchange, among thoſe of his predeceſſors ; and 
that the pictures of his majeſty, and his royal 
conſort, be put up in the Guildhall of the city 
And another motion was made and agreed 10 
that fit and able perſons be employed to make the 
ſaid ſtatue, and to draw the ſaid pictures; and 
that an humble application be made to their ma. 
jeſties that they would be pleaſed to do the city 
the honour to fit for their pictures. And' a com. 
mittee being appointed, they, on the twenty. 
third, waited on their majeſties, ſeparately, for 
that purpoſe; and at the fame time Sir Samuel 
Fludyer, the Lord-mayor, in obedience to his in. 
ſtructions, took occaſion to expreſs the deep and 
grateful ſenſe which the common-council held of 
their majeſties gracious condeſcenſion, in honour. 
ing their late entertainment with their royal pre. 
ſence, Their majeſties were pleaſed to receive 
the committee in a very gracious manner, to ex. 
preſs their entire ſatisfaction at the late entertain 
ment, and to aſſure the committee that both the 
pictures ſhould be ſent to the city; which wa 
accordingly ſoon after done, and placed over the 
huſtings in Guildhall. And the ſtatue of his ma- 
jeſty was fixed in a nich by the fide of his grand- 
father in the Royal Exchange, where it nos 
ſtands, | 

On the fourth of January 1762, war was de- 
clared againſt Spain in the uſual places, and with 
the accuſtomed ceremonies. | 

On the ſeventh a terrible fire broke out in z 
granary at St. Saviour's dock, which, in a ſhort 
time, conſumed that, and eight houſes, belides 
greatly damaging ſeveral others. And on the 
twelfth there was a violent ſtorm of wind, attend- 
ed with rain, which did very conſiderable damage 
to the ſhipping and craft in the river. Some 
houſes, and many chimnies were blown down, by 
.which ſeveral lives were loſt. The river Thames 
roſe ſo high, that the gardens at Millbank, Welt 
minſter, were laid under water. 

About this time the town was greatly alarmed 
by the impoſture of the Cock- lane ghoſt, which 
was managed by a girl about twelve years old 
(under the direction of her parents) ſo artfully, 
that it drew in ſeveral clergymen and other peo- 
ple of ſenſe and reputation, to believe, and to 
countenance the deception. The particulars of 
this myſterious affair were as follow. 

On the thirteenth of February, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve at night, a gentleman 
was ſent for to the houſe of one Parſons, officiat- 
ing pariſh-clerk of St. Sepulchre's, in Cock. lane, 
near Weſt-Smithfield, to be witneſs to the noiſes, 
and other extroardinary circumſtances, attending 
the ſuppoſed preſence of a ſpirit, that for tu 
years paſt had been heard in the night, to tbe 
great terror of the family. To throw ſome light 
on this ſtrange affair, we ſhall begin with 2 0877 
tive publiſhed at that time, the ſubſtance of which 
was as follows : 1 

That in 1759, one Mr. K— employed an agent 
to carry a letter to a young tlewoman * 
reputable family in Norfolk, and to bring 


, % ſhould 
up to London in a poſt chaiſe, if the willing 


* 
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willing to come: that ſhe did come; but Mr. 
K— being at Greenwich, ſhe followed him there 
directly, and was received by him, After a journey 
of one hundred miles performed in one day, with 
much tenderneſs. After ſome ſhort ſtay at Green- 
wich, where it was thought neceſſary that ſhe 
ſhould make a will in his favour, ſhe was removed 
to a lodging near the Manſion-houſe; from thence 
to lodgings behind St. Sepulchre's-church ; and, 


laſtly, to a houſe in Bartlet-court, in the pariſh of 


Clerkenwell : here, in 1760, ſhe was taken ill of 
the ſmall-pox, and, on or before the 31ſt of Ja- 
nuary, her ſiſter who lived reputably in Pall-Mall, 
was firſt made acquainted with her illneſs and 
place of reſidence, and, being overjoyed to hear 
of her, went immediately to ſee her, and found 
her in a fair way of doing well: next day ſhe 
ſent to her, and received a favourable account of 
her; but, on the morning following, word was 
brought that her ſiſter was dead, She died on 
February the ſecond 1760, and was buried, in 
two or three days after, at the church of St. John, 
Clerkenwell, her ſiſter attending the funeral, 
who was ſurpriſed at not ſeeing a plate on the 
coffin, and expreſſed that ſurprize to ng at the 
after the funeral was over; lamenting, at the 
ſame time that ſhe had not been permitted td ſee 
her ſiſter's corpſe, the coffin being ſcrewed down 
before ſhe came. She added, that K— had mar- 
ried one of her ſiſters, and had ruined the other, 
who was buried by the name of ——, as appears 
by the pariſh regiſter. By the will already men- 


tioned K— availed himſelf of her fortune, to the 


prejudice of her brother and ſiſters, who all lived 
in perfect harmony till this unhappy affair hap- 
pened. Such is the account given by Mr. Brown, 
of Amen corner. A worthy clergymen, how- 


ever, who attended her ſeveral times, and who 


adminiſtered to her the laſt comforts of his func- 
tion, declares, that the ſmall-pox, with which 
ſhe was ſeized, was of the confluent fort, and 
that the gentlemen of the faculty, who attended 
her, had pronounced her irrecoverable ſome days 
before her death. 

It was, however, the ghoſt of this perſon that 
Parſons declared had taken poſſeſſion of his girl, 
a child about twelve years old, who lay with the 
deceaſed in the abſence of her ſuppoſed huſband 
when he was in the country. at a wedding about 
two years ago, and then it was that the knocking 
was firſt heard, to the great terror of this child; 
ſhe frequently crying out that ſhe might not be 
taken away, Soon after this woman died, whoſe 
apparition was now ſuppoſed to appear to this ſame 
child z and, in anſwer to the queſtion put to her 
one night, what was the occaſion of the firſt 
knocking, &c. before ſhe died? anſwered that it 
was the ſpirit of her ſiſter, the firſt wife of Mr. 
K—, who was huſband to them both. | 

Having now ſufficiently prepared the reader, 
We ſhall proceed in our narrative. The gentle- 
man, already ſaid to have been ſent for, attended, 
and found the child in bed, and the ſpirit being 
at hand, ſeveral queſtions were put to it by the 
father, as ſhall be related hereafter. The gentle- 
man, not caring to pronounce too haſtily upon 
what appeared to him extraordinary, got ſome 


[reads rogerher, among whom were two or three 
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clergymen, about twenty other perſons, and two 
negroes, and fat up another night. 

They firſt thoroughly examined the bed, bed- 
cloaths, &c. and, being ſatisfied there was no 
viſible appearance of a deceit, the child, with its 
ſiſter, was put into bed, which was found to 
ſhake extremely by the gentleman who had placed 
himſelf at the foot of it. 

Among others, the following queſtions were 
aſked : Whether her diſturbance was occaſioned by 
any ill treatment from Mr. K—? Yes.—Whe- 
ther ſhe was brought to an untimely. end by poi- 
ſon ? Yes.—In what was the poiſon adminiſtered, 
in beer or purl? Purl.—How long before her 
death? Three hours ?—ls the perſon called Car- 
rots able to give information about the poiſon ? 
Yes,—Whether ſhe was K—'s wife's ſiſter ? 
Yes.— Whether ſhe was married to K—? No.— 
Whether any other perſon than K— were con- 


cerned in the poiſoning ? No.—Whether ſhe 


could viſibly appear to any one? Yes.—Whether 
ſhe would do ſo? Ves. Whether ſhe could go 
out of that houſe? Yes. — Whether ſhe would 
follow the child every where? Ves. — Whether 
ſhe was pleaſed in being aſked queſtions ? Tes. 
Whether it eaſed her mind? Les. [Here a 
myſterious noiſe, compared to the fluttering of 
wings round the room, was heard] How long 
before her death had ſhe told Carrots (her ſervant) 
that ſhe was poiſoned ? One hour. Here Carrots, 
who was admitted to be one of the company that 
night, aſſerted that the deceaſed had not told her 
ſo, ſhe being at that time ſpeechleſs How long 
did Carrots live with her? Three or four days.— 
[Carrots atteſted the truth ef this. Whether if 
the accuſed ſhould be taken up he would confeſs ? 
Ves. Whether ſhe ſhould be at eaſe in her mind 
if the man was hanged ? Yes.—How long would 
it be before he would be executed? Three years. 
— How many clergymen were in the room? 
Three.—How many negroes? Two.— Whether 
ſhe could diſtinguiſh the perſon of any one in the 
room? Ves. Whether the colour of a watch 
held up by one of the clergy, was white, yellow, 
blue, or black? Anſwered black.—[ The watch 
was in a black ſhagreen caſe]—At what time ſhe 
would depart in the morning? Ar four o'clock. 
Accordingly at this hour the noiſe removed to 
the Wheatſheaf, a public houſe, at the diſtance 
of a few doors, in the bed-chamber of my land- 
lord and landlady, to the great affright and terror 
of them both. Such is the manner of interrogat- 
ing the ſpirit ; the anſwer is given by knocking or 
ſcratching. An affirmative was one knock; a nega- 
tive, two. Diſpleaſure was expreſſed by ſcratching. 
On the night of the firſt of February many 
gentlemen, eminent for their rank and character, 


| were, by the invitation of the reverend Mr. Al- 


drich of Clerkenwell, aſſembled at his houſe, for 
the examination of the noiſes ſuppoſed to be 
made by a departed ſpirit for the detection of 
{ome enormous crime. 

About ten at night the gentlemen met in the 


chamber in which the girl, ſuppoſed to be 


diſturbed by a ſpirit, had, with proper caution, 
been put to bed by ſeveral ladies. They ſat ra- 
ther more than an hour, and, hearing nothing, 
went down ſtairs, when they interrogated the 
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father of the girl, who denied, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, any knowledge or belief of fraud. - 

The ſuppoſed ſpirit had before publickly pro- 
.miſed, by an affirmative knock, that it would at- 
tend one of the gentlemen into the vault under 
the church of St. John, Clerkenwell, where the 
body was depoſited, and give a token of her pre- 
ſence there by a knock upon her coffin: it was 
therefore determined to make this trial of the ex- 
iſtence or veracity of the ſuppoſed ſpirit. 

While they were enquiring and deliberating, 
they were ſummoned into the girl's chamber by 
ſome ladies, who were near her bed, and who had 
heard knocks and ſcratches. When the gentle- 
men entered, the girl declared that ſhe felt the 
ſpirit like a mouſe upon her back, and was re- 
quired to hold her hands out of bed. From that 
time, though the ſpirit was very ſolemnly re- 
quired to manifeſt its exiſtence, by appearance, 
by impreſſion on the hand or body of any preſent, 


by ſcratches, knocks, or any other agency, no 


evidence of any preternatural power was exhi- 
bited. 

The ſpirit was then very ſeriouſly advertized, 
that the perſon to whom the promiſe was made, 
of ſtriking the coffin, was then about to viſit the 
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vault, and that the performance of the promiſe 
was then claimed. The company, at one o'clock, | 


went into the church, and the gentleman, to 
whom the promiſe was made, went, with one 
more, into the vault. The ſpirit was ſolemnly 
required to perform its promiſe ; but nothing 
more than ſilence enſued : the perſon ſuppoſed 
to be accuſed by the ſpirit then went down, with 
ſeveral others; but no effect was perceived. 
Upon their return they examined the girl, but 
could draw no confeſſion from her, Between two 
and three ſhe deſired, and was permitted, to go 
home with her father, 

It was thereforg the opinion of the whole aſ- 
ſembly, that the/child had ſome art of making 
or counterfeiting particular noiſes, and that there 
was no agency of any higher cauſe. 

This myſterious affair, however, was afterwards 
diſcovered to be no more than a wicked contri- 
vance to be revenged on Mr. K—, for ſuing for 
a ſmall ſum of money he had lent, and could not 
otherwiſe recover, from one of the parties con- 
cerned. Mr. K being ſufficiently ſupported by 
evidence of the premiſes, indifted William Par- 
ſons and Elizabeth his wife, the parents of the 
girl that acted the chief part in this affair, and 
alſo the reverend Mr. Moor, and a reputable 
tradeſman, for a conſpiracy, in the affair of the 
Cock-lane ghoſt, to injure his character: and 
their trials came on before lord chief juſtice 
Mansfield in the court-of King's-bench at Guild- 


hall, by a ſpecial jury, on the tenth and twelfth 


of July, when, after a trial of twelve hours, the 
conſpirators were found guilty, and puniſhed. 
The clergyman and another were brought to the 
bar and ſeverely reprimanded, and, having com- 
promiſed the affair with the proſecutor, for a ſum 
of money, they were diſmiſſed. Parſons was 
pilloried three times in one month, and impri- 
ſoned two years; his wife was impriſoned one 
year: and Mary Frazier ſent to Bridewell for fix 
months. SS 
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Oa the ninth of February, the banks of the 
Thames were ſo overflowed that many full caſk 
and other merchandize were ſwept away from the 
keys and wharfs, and the priſon- yard of the bo- 
rough compter was ſome inches under water 
And on the tenth of March the tide roſe ſo 
high, that it flowed into Weſtminſter-hall as far 


as the ſtairs leading up to the houſe of commons. 


The great ſucceſs of his majeſty's operations 
by ſea being farther crowned in the conqueſt of 
Martinico (the moſt conſiderable of the French 
ſugar· iſlands) the Lord-mayor, aldermen and com. 
mon- council, on the ſeventh of April, waited on 
his majeſty with the following congratulatory ad- 
dreſs on the occaſion: | 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, 


The humble addreſs of the Lord-mayor, al- 
dermen, and commons, of the city of London, 


on the conqueſt of the iſland of Martinico, pre- 
ſented April 7. 5 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


** Graciouſly to accept the humble congraty- 
* lations of your ever dutiful and loyal ſubjegs, 
the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons, of 
* your city of London, in common- council af- 
* ſembled, upon the - glorious and important 
** conqueſt of the ſtrong, fertile, and opulent 
* iſland of Martinico, and the conſequential ſut- 
render of the iſland of St. Lucia; acquilitions 
<*« doubly valuable, as they conſiderably diminiſh 
the naval and commercial ſtrength of France, 
and proportionably extend and ſecure the com- 
„ merce and navigation of Great Britain and her 
% colonies. 

The amazing rapidity of this conqueſt re- 
fle ts a luſtreupon our former triumphs, as 
well as the higheſt honour upon the royal wil- 
* dom that planned and directed, the ſkill, unan- 
„ 1mity, and activity, that conducted, and the 
e heroic valour of the fleet and army that effect 
« edit with ſo little loſs, and leaves your majeſty 
<« atfull liberty to turn your victorious arms to 
e other places, where the enemies of your ma- 
« jeſty and your kingdoms are no leſs vulnera- 
&« ble, and will moſt ſenſibly feel the neceſſity of 
« difolving their late dangerous compact, and 
of ſubmitting to terms of peace adequate to 
e our ſucceſſes, and the expences of this juſt and 
« neceſſary war; your majeſty, undazzled by 
the ſplendor of repeated victories, having 10 
« other view than to vindicate the honour of 
* your crown, and to eſtabliſh and ſecure the ult 
rights and poſſeſſions of your ſubjects. | 

In ſo laudable a purſuit, ſo becoming the 

« father of his people, your majeſty may firmly 
rely on the ſtrongeſt and moſt chearful efforts 
« of the grateful citizens of London, united in 
« duty and affection to your majeſty's __—_ 
e ſon and government, and in zeal for the g 


and proſperity of their country.” 


„ which addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed to te · 
return the following maſt gracious anſwer: 
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« thank you for your loyal and affectionate 
« congratulations upon our late Important {uc- 
« ceſs, Too much praiſe cannot be given to the 
« bravery and conduct of my fleet and army. 
« You ſay truly that I am not dazzied by the 
« ſplendor of repeated victories: the permanent 
« proſperity of my people, as a free and com. 
« mercial nation, has always been the object of 
« my ambition: what conduces moſt to that end, 
I ſhall ever count my greateſt glory.“ 


The city of London having laboured under 
reat inconveniences for want of a. proper ſupply 
of wholeſome fiſh at a moderate price, an act of 
parliament was paſſed this ſeſſions for betrer ſup- 
plying the cities of London and Weſtminſter with 
fiſh, to reduce the exorbitant price thereof, and 
to encourage and protect fiſhermen. The parti- 
culars of which act were as follow: ; 


That any perſon, though no fiſhermonger, may 


buy, at any market, ſea- coaſt, or river, &c. any 
fiſh in ſeaſon, and ſizeable, paying the accuſtom- 
ed dues at the place of purchaſe, and may fell 
the ſame again in any fiſh or fleſh market, paying 
the uſual market dues, Covent-garden market and 
the precincts thereof excepted. 

Such fiſh ſhall not be reſold by the firſt pur- 
_ chaſer, before the ſame ſhall be brought to Lon- 
don or Weſtminſter, or to where conſigned, un- 
der penalty of twenty pounds, and ſhall be con- 
veyed to the places conſigned, without being lia- 
ble to be ſtopped, and expoſed to fale on the 
way. | 
Garden employed in this ſervice ſhall carry 
fiſh only, and ſhall be marked on the outſide, 
Fiſh Machine Only ; and ſhall be entered at the 
office for licenſing hackney-coaches, paying one 
ſhilling for the regiſtering : and numbered, on 
penalty of forty ſhillings, and ſhall not be liable 
to be deemed common ſtage-waggons, &c. 

They ſhall be permirted to travel with four 
horſes in pairs, or with one horſe, or three horſes 
in length, though with narrow wheels, and ſhall 
Pay the like toll as poſt-chaiſes, &c. drawn by a 
like number of horſes ; and ſhall be allowed to 
travel on Sundays and holidays ; as ſhall alſo the 


returned horſes of ſuch carriages; and neither 
carriage nor horſes, if returning empty, ſhall be 


liable-to pay toll; and if any game, or other 
thing befides fiſh, and the neceſſary implements 
of the carriage, be put therein for conveyance, 
the perſon putting in the ſame ſhall forfeit five 


pounds, and if the driver ſhall take up, or ſuf- 


fer any paſſenger, 


your or other thing, to be 
carried therein, he 


all forfeir forty ſhillings, and 


on non-payment ſhall be committed and kept to, 
hard labour for any time not exceeding one 


month, 
If bulk ſhall be broke of any fiſh carriage con- 


ſigned for the London markets, 8c. before being 
brought within the bills of mortality, or ſale 


made of the fiſh before they are expoſed in the 
laid markets, the offender forfeits ten pounds, 
The fiſh, after being ſo brought up, ſhall be 
forthwith ſorted, and expoſed to ſale in ſome pub- 
lic market the next morning, Sundays excepted ; 
and until ſuch fiſh is ſo expoſed, no part thereof 


ſhall be ſold by retail, on penalty of ten pounds, . 
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but mackarel brought up by ſuch carriages, may 
be ſold on Sundays. | | 

All contracts made for fiſh, except for ſalmon 
and lobſters, are vacated after May 1, 1762, and 
the parties diſcharged from the penalties of their 
contracts; and perſons contracting after the ſaid 
time for buying up fiſh, other than ſalmon and 
lobſters, before the ſame ſhall be firſt brought to 
market, and duly expoſed to ſale there, ſhall for- 
feit fifty pounds, and the contract is declared 
void. 

And after May 1, 1762, no contract for Bri- 
tiſh ſalmon and lobſters ſhall be in force longer - 
than one year; and the like ſhall take place with 
reſpect to any parole contracts, 

After May 1, 1762, no perſon ſhall employ, 
or be employed, in buying at the markets of 
London and Weſtminſter, &c. any fiſh brought 
thither for ſale, to be afterwards divided among 
fiſhmongers, or others, to be ſold ; nor ſhall any 
perſon buy, in the ſaid markets, any fiſh but 
what ſhall be for his own ſale or uſe, on penalty 
of twenty pounds. 

No ſaleſman or other perſon ſhall refuſe to ſell, 
or enter into an —_— not to ſell, to or for 
any particular perſon's uſe, any fiſh expoſed to 
ſale, at a public market, on penalty of twenty 

unds. 

And all fiſh of the reſpective ſorts hereafter 
ſpecified, brought after May 1, 1762, for ſale 
to the London markets, ſhall be openly ſold at 
the firſt hand, and in no greater number or quan- 
tity in a lot than is hereafter preſcribed; and 


and every lot ſhall conſiſt of one ſort of fiſh only, 


VIZ. | | 
All freſh ſalmon, ſturgeon, large freſh cod, 
ſKait, turbot, bret, brill, rl, kingſton, ling, 
and dorys, by the ſingle fiſh : al) half freſh cod, 
not exceeding two in any one lot: all quarter 
freſh cod, not exceeding four in any one lot : all 
mullets, cole-fiſh; ſalmon-trout, and other trouts, 
not exceeding two in any one lot; all ſmall 
cod, not exceeding twenty-four in any one lot, 
in Billingſgate market, or within 150 yards 
of Billingſgate dock; and in any other market 
within the weekly bills of mortality, not exceed- 
ing eight in any one lot. | 
Small pike, Billingſgate, ſix in a lot; other mar- 
kets four. | 
Large haddock, Billingſgate, four; other mar- 
kets two, | | | 
Small haddock, Billingſgate, twenty - four; o- 
ther markets eight. © "7 4 10 
Carp, gurnet, tench, and ſea baſs, Billing 
gate, fix; other markets four. | 
Thornbacks, Billingſgate, two; other markets 
One. el 1 | 1 | > 
Large ſoals, Billingſgate, four pair ; other 
markets two pair. 2 "4621 
Small ſoals, Billingſgate, eight pair; other 
markets four pair. 5 | 
Mackarel, whitings, hiting - pouts, plaice, 
dabbs, herrings, pilchards, garb-fiſh, founders, 
and maids, Billingſgate, fixty ; other markets 


fifty-two; other markets 


thirty. pf 
Smelts, Billingſgate, | 
| a4 


twenty-ſix, 
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Eels, Billingſgate, twenty pounds; other mar- 
kets ten pounds, unleſs any ſingle fiſh ſhall exceed 
that weight. 

Large lobſters and crabs, Billingſgate, twenty; 
other markets, ten. 

Small lobſters and crabs, Billingſgate, 40; 
other markets ten. . 

None of the ſaid ſeveral ſpecies of fiſh ſhall be 
bought or ſold at the firſt hand, in the ſaid mar- 
kets, in a greater number or quantity in a lot than 
is preſcribed above, nor more than one fort of 
fiſh in a lot ſhall be ſold, or offered for ſale, on 
penalty of five pounds. 

But a ſmaller number of any of the ſaid fiſh 
than a lot conſiſts of, if it contains more than 
one ; and alſo a leſſer weight of eels than makes 
one lot, may be ſold or expoſed to ſale in the ſaid 
markets, . 

No fiſh ſhall be fold again, or expoſed to ſale 
the ſame day, in the ſame market where it was be- 
fore ſold, on penalty of ten pounds, but the 
buyer may ſell the ſame, whilſt ſound and whole- 
ſome, in any other place. 

Before any fiſh, to be ſold at the firſt hand in 
any of the ſaid markets, be expoſed to ſale, an ac- 
count of the ſorts, and quantity of each, in large 
legible characters, ſhall be pur up at the fiſh-ſtand 
(the number of flounders, 3 dabbs, ex- 
cepted; and alſo of mackarel, maids, herrings, 
and pilchards;) and if any other fiſh of the ſorts 
mentioned in the act be brought for ſale, be- 
fore the market of the day is over, they ſhall 
likewiſe be added to the account, before they 
are expoſed to ſale; and the ſaid accounts ſhall be 
kept up, undefaced, till all the fiſh be ſold, or 
the market be over, on penalty of five pounds. 
Orif any perſon, before ſuch time, ſhall wilfully 
take down, deface or alter, the accounts ſo pur 
up, or cauſe the ſame to be done, he ſhall forfeit 
_ forty ſhillings. x 

No fiſherman, &c. after the arrival of his 
veſſel from fiſhing, ſhall deſtroy, or caſt away, 
any of the fiſh, not being unwholeſome, periſhed, 
or unmarketable, remaining unſold after market 
is over, on penalty of being committed and kept 
to hard labour for any time not exceeding two 
months, nor leſs than one week. 

The proviſions in this act touching the ſale or 
buying of fiſh within the bills of mortality, and 
penalties for non-obſervance thereof, ſhall extend 
to the pariſh of St. Mary-le-bone in Middleſex, 

The prohibitory clauſes in this act againſt con- 
tracts ſhall not extend to thoſe made, or to be 
made, with regard to ſalt or dried fiſh, oyſters, 
Carp, or tench. | | 

No information ſhall be received by a juſtice 
againſt any perſon for being concerned in. any 
contract for buying up fiſh to be ſold again con- 
trary to this act; but the penalty for entering into 
ſuch contract, ſhall be recoverable only, with 
double coſts, in one of the courts of Weſtmin- 
ſter; one moiety to go to Greenwich hoſpital, and 
the four to the proſecutor. 

The queen being happily delivered of a prince 
on the twelfth of Auguſt, the right honourable 
the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and common-coun- 
ci], waited on his majeſty, on the fourteenth, with 
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their compliments of congratulation, in the fol- 
lowing addreſs: 


«© Moſt gracious Sovereign, 

We, your majeſty's ever dutiful and loyal 
ſubjects, the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and com. 
% mons of your city of London, in common- 
„council aſſembled, humbly beg leave to em- 
e brace this earlieſt opportunity of congratulat. 
< ing your majeſty upon the ſafe and happy de. 
% livery of the queen, and the auſpicious birth 
* of a prince. 

* So important an event, and upon a day ever 
<* ſacred to the liberty of theſe kingdoms, fills 
* us with the moſt grateful ſentiments of the 
divine goodneſs, that has thus early crowned 
your majeſty's domeſtic happineſs, and opened 
* tb your people the agreeable proſpect of per. 
* manence and ſtability to the bleſſings they de- 
rive from the wiſdom and ſteadineſs of your 
* majeſty's victorious reign. 

May the ſame gracious providence ſoon re- 

e ſtore your majeſty*'s moſt amiable and beloved 
* conſort, and give perfect health and length of 
% days to the royal infant. 
Long, very long, may your majeſty lire, 
the guardian and protector, the ornament and 
delight of Great-Britain; and, by your inſtruc- 
tions and example, form the mind of your royal 
„ ſon, to the government of a free, brave, and 
<« generous people: and, in the fulneſs of time, 
* may that ſon ſucceed to the virtues as well as to 
„ the throne of his royal father; and preſerve, 
for a long ſucceſſion of years, the glory, hap- 
e pineſs, and proſperity of his country.“ 


Lad 
A 


To which addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed to 
return the following moſt gracious anſwer: 


“J receive with the greateſt pleaſure, theſe 
<« very affectionate expreſſions of your duty and 
attachment to me and to my family; and thank 
you for your congratulations upon an event ſo 


« intereſting to me, and to the future welfare of 


« my people, with which my own happinels, 
« upon this and every other occaſion, is inſepa- 
4 rably connected. The city of London may 
always depend upon my conſtant favour and 
“ protection.“ 


Soon after her majeſty's delivery, the waggons 
with the treaſure of the Hermione (a ſpaniſh regi- 
ſter ſhip taken by the Engliſh, and whoſe cargo 
conſiſted of near twelve millions of money) enter 
St. James's · Street; on which his majeſty and 
nobility went to the windows over the palace: gate 
to ſee them, and joined their acclamations on to 
ſuch joyful occaſions: from whence the proceſſion 
proceeded to the Tower in the following order. 


A company of light-horſe attended with kettle 
drums, French horns, trumpets, and hautboys- 

A covered waggon decorated with an Engliſh 
jack, and a Spaniſh flag underneath, hanging be- 
hind the waggon. 5 


Two more covered waggons. 
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waggons uncovered. two unfortunate priſoners in the rooms which were 
oo 4 decorated with an Eng- burnt, who periſhed in the flames: the one was 
liſh jack, and a Spaniſh flag underneath. captain Ogle, who had been tried for murder, 


Another covered waggon, decorated. with an || but being found a lunatic was ordered to remain 
Engliſh pendant, and a Spaniſh one underneath. || in priſan; the other unhappy perſon was one 
Several waggons uncovered. | Thomas Smith, who had been confined on ſuſpi- 
And laſtly, a covered waggon, decorated with || cion of ſtealing corn, and left a wife and three 
an Engliſh jack, and a Spaniſh fag. children; the former of whom, the night pre- 
[n the whole twenty waggons. | ceeding the accident, carried him his whole ef- 
The proceſſion was. concluded with an officer || fets, amounting, in money and bank bills, to 
on horſeback, carrying an Engliſh enſign, at- || between five and ſix hundred pounds. He was 
tended by another holding a drawn cutlaſs. heard to call out for help, an ſeen to put his 
The eſcort to each waggon conſiſted of four || arm through the iron grate, which was ſo exceſſive 
marines, with their bayonets fixed. And the || hot, that it ſet his ſhirt on fire, at which time it 
whole cavalcade was ſaluted by the populace with || was imagined he threw his pocket-book out with 
the greateſt acclamations of joy. the notes in it, which were ſaved. In a few mi- 
| nutes after the floor fell in, and they were both 
About ten o'clock at night on the twenty- || buried in the ruins; for it burnt ſo violently, and 
fourth, a moſt dreadful ſtorm of thunder and || the flames ſpread ſo faſt, that none of the 
lightning began at London, which greatly alarmed || ple could get to their aſſiſtance. The fury of the 
the inhabicants about eleven it was accompanied || flames was greatly abated by fix, but continued 
by a heavy rain, which, with ſome intermiſſion, || burning till. rwo in the afternoon, when a party 
continued till near four the next morning. The || wall fell down; but happily did no damage. 
flaſhes of lightning were particularly pale and || Though the confuſion was ſo great, not one pri- 
very frequent. At times there were fix or ſeven ſoner eſcaped, nor were any hurt, except the twa 
of them ſucceſſively, almoſt without intermiſſion. || unfortunate perſons abovementioned. 
They caſt ſuch a light, that objects in the adjacent || O the ſixteenth another fire broke out at a 
parts of this metropolis were plainly diſtinguiſhed || carpenter's in Great Pultney-ſtreet, by Carnaby- 
two and three miles diſtance. | market, occaſioned by a woman lodger reading in 
Negociations of peace with France being ab- || bed, which, in a ſhort time, entirely conſumed 
ſolutely determined on by the court, and miniſters || that houſe, and greatly damaged two others ad- 
appointed on the part of each nation to tranſa&t |} Joining. The greateſt part of the houſe was in 
the affairs in debate at London and Paris, the || flames before the lodgers knew of their danger; 
French king nominated the duke de Nivernois to || two of whom, a man and his wife, were burnt in 
reſide at London for that purpoſe, and the court || their bed; and ſeveral, to eſcape the flames, 
of London appointed his grace the duke of Bed- || threw themſelves out of the windows, but receiv- 
ford to go to Paris to treat of peace, of which || ed ſo much hurt, that they were obliged to be 
reſolution the miniſtry thought proper to inform || carried to the hoſpital ; among the latter a poor 
the Lord-mayor of London by the following ſpe- || woman died as ſhe was carrying there. | 
cial letter, dated the thirtieth of Auguſt : | - Oa the twenty-ninth of September came on at 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Guildhall the election of a Lord-mayor for the 
| year enſuing, when alderman Beckford and alder- 
| man Bridgen were returned to the court of alder- 
| men; and upon their ſcrutiny, there were eigh- 
\ . teen votes for Mr. Beckford, and one for Mr. 
© [ have the earl of Egremont's directions to || Bridgen; in conſequence of which the former 
** acquaint your lordſhip, that, in conſequence of || was declared duly elected. Mr. Beckford, it 
© his moſt chriſtian majeſty's nomination of the || was imagined, would have fined rather than have 
duke de Nivernois to come here to treat of a || ſerved ; but the livery having elected him, he 
peace, the king has been pleaſed to name the |} was determined, he ſaid, to ſerve the office to the 
„duke of Bedford to go to Paris for the ſame || beſt of his abilities, let the conſequence to him- 
„ purpoſe; and his grace's appointment will be || ſelf be what it might. | 
declared on Wedneſday next the firſt of Se On the fourth of October, the right honour- 
tember. My lord Egremont thinks it may able the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons 
of uſe to make this public in the city as ſoon || of London waited on his majeſty with the follow- 
as poſſible, | I || ing addreſs of congratulation on the conqueſt of 
* the Havannah: | 


To the right hon. the Lord-mayor. 
« My Lord, 


I am with the greateſt reſpect, e 
* My Lord, your lordſhip's moſt obedient To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, 
18 humble Servant, R. Woop.” 


| | 1 The humble addreſs of the Lord-mayor, al- 
About two o'clock in the morning on the eighth dermen, and commons, of the city of London, 
| | 


of September, a fire broke out at the back of a || in common-council aſſembled. 
ſtair-caſe in the preſs-yard, Newgate, which in a | | 

few hours conſumed all the. apartments in that 
place, greatly damaged the chapel, and the back 
Part of a houſe belonging to a Nocke 

in Fhenix · court, Newgate · ſtreet, 

S s 4 


«« Moſt gracious ſovereign, * 


9 — A « We your majeſty's ever dutiful and loyal 
There were || © ſubjects, the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 
n | 5E mon 
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twenty- miles of London were ſo" tailed, that the 
like had never been known in the memory of 
man; and the damage that was ſuſtained,” more 


On the twenty-ſeventh of this month it ap- 
ared that, by the rains which fell for ſome days 
paſt, a high 


mons of your city of London, in common- 
council aſſembled, humbly beg leave to con- 
* your majeſty upon the late fignal 
ucceſs with which it hath pleaſed the Al- 
mighty to bleſs your majeſty's arms, in the re- 
duction of the Havannah and its dependencies 
(moſt properly ſtiled the key of the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies, and long deemed impregnable) 
under a capitulation that does honour to the 
ſpirit and humanity of the Britiſh nation. 

“ It is with the higheſt pleaſure we reflect 
upon the value and importance of this con- 
queſt, attended with the acquiſition of im- 
menſe riches, and an irreparable blow to the 
trade and naval power of Spain. A conqueſt 
that gives additional luſtre to an already glori- 
ous and ſucceſsful war; and which cannot but 
ſtrike terror into an enemy, not only unpro- 
voked, but inſenſible to the repeated inſtances 
of your majeſty's good-will, 1 and 
moderation; and convince him, that there is 
no attempt, how arduous ſoever, but what, 
planned and directed by the wiſdom of your 
majeſty's councils, may, under the divine pro- 
vidence, be effected by the harmony, activity, 
and abilities, of ſuch commanders, and the 
valour, zeal, and emulation of your fleets and 


armies, regardleſs of any fatigues or dangers, | 


wherever the glory of their king and country 
is concerned. | 
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Bedford: 


To che right honourable the 8 
3 


« My Lord, 'Cleaveland-row Nov. B, 1762. 


| tide in the river Thames, and a 
gale of wind at north, the rivers within 


a 7 


Moſt of their cattle in the fields were carried off; 
likewiſe ſtacks of hay and wood, with the loſs of 
all the hogs that were in their ſtyes and yards, to- 


In ſome parts of Stratford the flood reached 
their chamber windows, and the face of the wa- 
ters was covered with the bodies of the beaſts that 
periſhed, From the neareſt computation that 


| gether with all the horſes that were in the ſtables, 


could be made, not leſs than 5000 hogs periſhed 


in this flood, together with all the horſes and other 
cattle that were in the meadows, whoſe numbers 
were very conſiderable. The flood extended itſelf 
over all the cauſeways, and ſeveral Were 
loſt in the high roads; a woman and horſe, and 
a gentleman in a OI with the horſes and 
poſt-boy, all periſhed in the water; and three of 
the paſſengers in the Bury-machine, with two of 


the horſes, were alſo drowned. The china works | 


beyond Bow-bridge were overflowed in ſuch a 
manner that the current ruſhed through the great 
arch like the. tide through the arches of London. 
bridge. The callico-grounds in the neighbour. 
hood of Bow and Stratford were all overflowed, 
and great quantities of linen carried off, The 
houſes from Bow-bridge'to Stratford were all un- 
der water, and the inhabitants were compelled to 
take refuge by getting out of their windows, 
This powerful innundation was productive of the 
like diſmal conſequences in moſt other parts of 
the kingdom. | * 17335 2 OE. 
On the eighth of November the right honour- 


ticles of peace hien ſigned by the duke of 


I am directed by my lord Egremont to ac- 
« quaint your lordſhip, that one of his majeſty's 
„ meſſengers has this moment hr an ac- 
e count of the duke of Bedford's having ſigned 
e the preliminary articles of peace with France 


and Spain, at Fontainbleau, on the third in- 


«ſtant, The ſecretary of ſtate's intention, for 


making this immediate communieation to your 
cc; lordſhip of ' the'fifſt account relative to the'ſig- 
6 nature of the 


prelitninaries, which has been 
tranſmitted to his office by the king's "miniſter 
e at Patis, is in order to have it publiely'known 
* in the city without loſs of time. Ten 
c will, no doubt, take ſuch ſteps as are moit 


proper to anſwer the purpoſe. 


Im, c. R. Wass“ 


And on the firſt of 'December the ceſſation of 
arms was proclaimed in the yſual places, and wit 


'the' atcuſtorried 'eetthfonies. 875 


On the chirtecmh ef | February, 1763, the 


able the Lord- mayor received the following letter 
from the ſecretary of ſtate's- office, which was 
ſent to him in ogg ence of the preliminary ar- 


— 


eſpecially on the river Lee, was almoſt incredible. *Thatries'toſe fo high, that many bouſes on dn 
In leſs than five hours the water Toſc twelve feet ||| Surry (ſide were four or ve feet under Water? 
in perpendicular height. About Stratford, Weſt- the long walk ut Extnbeth, o tho bite pers 
bam, Phaiſtaw, 'Waltham-abbey, and along che is overfiowed,/afd bots Were etnployed/in the 
marſhes, rhey were very fatal to the inhabitants. || town to cry People term houcg to-Hvuſe, Tbe 
© damage 


"+ 
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done by this high tide was computed at 
— In Weſtrainſter-hall the water was four 
feet deep; and the inhabitants of Tooly- ſtreet 
and Wapping were obliged to keep to their up- 
ooms. 4 N 

On the twenty-fourth a riot happened at Co- 
vent-garden theatre, occaſioned by a demand be- 
ing made for full prices throughout the whole 
"formance of Artaxerxes: all the benches in 
the boxes and the pit were entirely torn up, the 
glaſſes and chandeliers broken, and the linings of 
the boxes cut to pieces. The raſhneſs of the 
rioters was fo great, that they cut away the 


wooden pillars. between the boxes, ſo that, if the 


inſide of them had not been iron, they would 
have brought down the galleries upon their own 
heads. The damages were computed at two 
ſand pounds 
—_ the trekrp Grennd of March the definitive 
treaty of peace was proclaimed at the uſual places, 
purſuant to his majeſty's royal warrant ſigned for 
that purpoſe. ; ky 
There being at this time a bill depending in 
parliament to Fabje the makers of cyder and 
perry to the exciſe laws. The court of com- 
mon- council, on the above day, unanimouſly 
came to the following reſolution : 


_ Y 


« That it is the opinion of this court, that a 


« petition be prepared to the honourable houſe 


of commons, againſt fo much of the bull now 
depending in that houſe, for granting an addi- | 


« tional duty on wine, cyder, and perry, as re- 
« lates to ſubjecting the makers of cyder and 
« perry to the laws of exciſe.” 


to oppoſe every enlargement or extenſion of the 
powers of exciſe; and that you do not conceal 
from the public any ſuch attempt, nor ſuffer 
yourſelves to be amuſed by any plauſible alteration 
in the bill ſubjecting the makers of cyder and 
perry, to exciſe laws.” 7 
And on the twenty-eighth the ſaid court, hav- 
ing been informed that the commons had paſſed 
and ſent up the cyder bill to the lords, reſolved 
that an humble petition ſhould be preſented, in 
their name, to the houſe of lords, and anotaer to 
the king, praying that the ſaid bill might not paſs 
_ a law. The petition to his majeſty was as 
ollows: . 1 52 - 


« The humble petition of the Lord-mayor, al- 
« dermen, and commons, of the city of 
London, in common - council aſſembled, 


« Moſt humbly ſheweth, 


That your petitioners are fully convinced, 

«* that the collecting the duties intended to be 

laid on the makers of cyder and perry, by 

% way of exciſe, is not nor can in many inſtances 
| © be, ſo regulated, but that it will occaſion num- 
« berleſs difficulties and queſtions. : , 

That the method of trial and deciſion of 
« exciſe diſputes are founded only in neceſſity, 
| © being in their nature arbitrary, and inconſiſtent 
| © with the principles of liberty, and the happy 
* conſtitution of your majeſty's government. 

That the expoſing private houſes to be en- 
| © rered into and ſearched, at pleaſure, by per- 


j] ©* ſons unknown, will be a badge of ſlavery upon 


And at another court held the next day, a mo- 


tion was made that inſtructions ſhould be given 
to the members of this city, in regard to the ſaid 


petition, and a committee of four aldermen .and | 


eight commoners was appointed to prepare the 


ſame, which being done, and read in court, was | 


unanimouſly agreed to. 


The repreſentation of the Lord · mayor, alder- | 


men, and commons of the city of London, in 


common- council aſſembled, to the repreſentatives | 


of this city in-parliament. 

his court cannot forbear expreſſing to you 
their ſurprize, at the precipitate progteſs which 
has been already made in a. new attempt towards 
a general exciſe. The extenſion of exciſe laws 
into private houſes, whereby the ſubject is made 
liable. to a. frequent and arbitrary [viſitation of 


officers, and the judicial: determination of com- 
Alidners, removeable at pleaſure, is inconſiſtent 
vith-thoſe principles of liberty which have hitherto 


f 


* your people. 
« That your petitioners, firmly confiding in 
“ your majeſty's favour, and filled with a moft 
% humble and grateful ſenſe of your paternal af- 
« fection for your people, moſt humbly beſeech 
| © your majeſty to protect their liberty, and keep 
them happy and at caſe; free from the appre- 
“ henſion of being diſturbed in their property z 
| © by which od wh majeſty _ erect a laſting 
| < monument of your goodneſs in every houſe in 
1 . | n 
Tour petitioners, therefore, moſt humbly 
| © implore your majeſty, that you will not give 
| © your royal afſent to ſo much of the bill; as 
| ©* ſubjects the makers of cyder and perry, to ex- 


« ciſc laws, | 
And your petitiqners ſhall ever pray, &c." 


| For theſe zealous endeavours to oppoſe a bill 
ſo detrimental to the ſubject, the citizens received 


diſtinguiſhed this nation from arbitrary govern- ||| the particular thanks of the city of Exeter, and 
ments. An attack upon the liberty of the ſub- ||| were greatly applauded by their fellow ſubjects 


jet, made ſo immediately after. a glorious and 
ſucceſsful war, and at a time when we had 


| 


Juſt -reaſon to expect to enjoy the :bleſiings of 
Peace, demands your ſerious attention. Arid this 


courtdoth remark, that whatever may be the ne- | 


cellity of the times, the ſmallneſs of the: ſum in- 


Uicates- that cannot be the onhy motive to ſo ex- 


a meaſure. For theſe reaſons, this 


court doch earneſtly recommend your conſtant | 
Atendance in parliament, and utmoſt endeavours | 


in general; but their petitions had not ſufficient 
effect to prevent the ſaid bill paſſing into a law: 
dare by their repeated applications it was af. 
-rerwa 8 70 


On the ninth of April ſome recruits confined 
in the Savoy for the Eaſt- India ſervice, roſe upon 
the centinels, wreſted their arms from them, and 
made themſelves maſters of the keys; but the 


75 


ards in the barracks being alarmed, another 
y enſued, in which three of the recruits were 


* ſhox 
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ſhot dead, ſome others mortally wounded, and 
one of the ſoldiers had his hand lo ſhattered, that 
it was obliged to be cut off, 

On the eighteenth the two ambaſſadors extra- 
ordinary from the republic of Veaice to the court 
of London, made their public entry through 


the city to Somerſer-houſe, in the following 
manner: 7 


The whole —_— aſſembled at Greenwich, 
from whence they ſet off between twelve and one. 
There were three ftate barges, viz. the queen's 
of ten oars, and two others of eight oars each, 
with another of ſix oars for their attendants : be- 
ſides a great number of other barges belonging to 
the nobility and gentry, who accompanied the 
proceſſion. | 

They landed about three o clock at the Tower, 
from whence they proceeded in the following 
order through the Minories, Leadenhall-ſtreet, 
Cornhill, Cheapſide, Ludgate-ſtreet, Fleet-ſtreet, 
and along the Strand to Somerſet-houſe, where 


they were entertained at the king's expence, till 


their audience of his majeſty. 

Four king's under marſhal-men on horſeback. 

City marſhal on horſeback. 

Maſter of the ceremonies affiſtant, in a coach 
and fix. N 

Thirty eight footmen, two and two, on foot. 

Eight gentlemen of the bedchambers, belong- 
ing to the ambaſſadors, on horſeback, two and 
two. ; 

Houſe ſteward alone, on horſeback. 

Eight pages on horſeback, two and two. 

Kettle drum. 

Second mafter of the horſe, alone. 

King's ſtate-coach, with the ambaſſadors, the 
earl of Guilford, and maſter of the ceremonies ; 
fix horſes. 

King's ſecond coach, with the two ſecretaries 
to the embaſly, ſix horſes. | 

Six gentlemen of the privy-chamber, in the 
next royal coaches. | 
The queen, princeſs of Wales, duke of York, 
princeſs Auguſta, duke of Cumberland, and 
princeſs Amelia's coaches with Tix horſes each. 

The ambaſſador's grand ſtate- coach with eight 
horſes, empty. 

The ſecond coach empty, with ſix horfes. 

The third coach with two Venetian noblemen, 


ſix horſes. 


The peer's coaches and ſix. | 
All the dreſſes of the perſons attending this 
proceſſion, both on the water, as well as at land, 
were extremely ſplendid. 


On the 29th John Wilkes, eſq; member of 
3 for Ayleſbury, was taken into cuſtody 
y a warrant from the ſecretary of ſtate, for writ- 
ing a paper called the North-Briton, No. 45, and 
after examination was committed to the Tower. 
At the {ame time all his papers were ſeized, to be 


examined by ae. appointed by the ſecretaries. 
1 


And on the third of May, he was brought from 
the Tower to the bar of the court of common- 
= Weſtminſter, where he made the following 
peech: | FS wits et 


1 


— 


— 


„ 
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„My lords, 


« I feel myſelf happy to be at laſt brought 
before a count, and before judges whoſe cha 
{© raCteriſtic is the love of liberty. 8 


I ha 
+ hamble thanks to return for the immediate! 
der you were pleaſed to iſſue, to give me = 


| | 66 opportunity of laying my grievances before 


2 - 1 N 
you. They are of a kind hitherto unparalleleg 
in this free country, and I truſt the ven. 
ces will teach miniſters of Scottiſh and arh; 
« principles, that the liberty of an Engliſh ſub. 
<< ject is not to be ſported away with impunity in 
“this cruel and deſpotic manner. 1g 
« I am accuſed of being the author of the 
* North-Briton, No. 45. I ſhall only tema 
c upon that paper, that it takes all load of Accu. 
« ſation from the ſacred name of a prince, whoſe 
« family I love and honour as the glorious de- 
« fenders of the cauſe of liberty, and whoſe per- 
e ſonal qualities are ſo amiable, . great and re. 
e ſpectable, that he is deſervedly the idol of his 
« people. It is the peculiar fafhion and crime of 


| © theſe times, and of thoſe who hold high mi- 


« niſterial offices in government, to throw 

«* odious charge from themſelves upon majeſty : 
the author of this paper, whoever he may be, 
has, upon conſtitutional principles, done di- 
e rely the reverſe, and is therefore in me, the 
« ſuppoſed author, meant to be perſecuted ac. 
« cordingly ; the particular crueltics of my treat- 


« ment, worſe than if I had been a Scotch rebel, 
« this court will hear, and I dare ſay, from your 
c zuſtice in due time redreſs, | 

<« I may, perhaps, ſtill have the means left me 
“e to ſhew that I have been ſuperior to every 
<« temptation of corruption. They may, indeed, 
c have flattered themſelves, that when they found 
4 corruption could not prevail, perſecution might 
“ intimidate. I will ſhew myſelf ſuperior to 
*« both. My papers have been ſeized, perhaps 
« with a hope the. better to deprive me of that 
« proof of their meanneſs and corrupt prodiga- 
e lity, which it may, poſſibly, in a proper place 
ebe yet in my power to give.” 


The caſe was then learnedly _y eminent 
lawyers on both ſides, and when they finiſhed, 
the court, after making a polite excuſe to Mr. 
Wilkes for{ the delay, took time to conſider the 
caſe; and to give their opinion: therefore they 
remanded him priſoner to the Tower, till Friday 
the ſixth of May. On which day he was brought 
up to the court of common-pleas, where the 
lord chief juſtice and the other judges being 
aſſembled, Mr. Wilkes addreſſed them as fol: 
lows : 


« My lords, | 


68 Far be it from me to regret that I have pi 
4 ſed ſo many more days in captivity, a8 it 
have afforded you an opportunity of doi 
upon mature reflection, and repeated 
e tion, the more ſignal juſtice to my country: 
« The liberty of all peers and gentlemen, and 
« what touches me more ſenſibly, that of - - 
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And to the laſt point he obſerved, that the pri- 
vilege of parliament ſhould be held ſacred and in- 
violable; and as there were but three particulat 


« middling and inferior claſs of people, who 
« ſtand moſt in need of rotection, is, in my 
« caſe, this day to be finally decided upon: a 
« queſtion of ſuch importance as to deter- 
'« mine at once, whether Engliſh liberty be 
« a reality or a ſhadow. Your own free-born 
« hearts will feel with indignation and compaſſion 
« all that load of oppreſſion under which I have 
« ſo long laboured. Cloſe impriſonment, the 
« effect of premeditated malice, all acceſs for 
« more than two days denied to me, my houſe 
« ranſacked and plundered, my moſt private and 
« ſecret concerns divulged, every vile and malig- 
&« nant infinuation, even of high treaſon itſelf, 
« no leſs induſtriouſly than falſly circulated by 
« my cruel and implacable enemies, together 
« with all the various inſolence of office, form 
« but a part of my unexampled ill treatment. 
« Such inhuman principles of ſtar-chamber ty- 
« ranny will, I truſt, by this court, upon this 
ſolemn occaſion, be finally extirpated; and 
« henceforth every innocent man, however -poor 
« and unſupported, may hope to ſleep in peace 
« and ſecurity in his own houſe, unviolated by 


« king's meſſengers, and the arbitrary mandates | 
| morning, a terrble fire broke out at the houſe of 
| lady Moleſworth, in Upper Brook-ſtreet, Groſve- 
nor- quatre, which, in a ſhort time, entirely con- 
ſumed the ſame, with all its furniture. Lady 


« of an overbearing ſecretary of ſtate. 

« vill no longer delay your juſtice, The na- 
* tion is impatient to hear, nor can they be ſafe 
* or happy till that is obtained. If the ſame 


| 


« perſecution is after all to carry me before ano 


« ther court, I hope. I ſhall find that the genuine 
* ſpirit of Magna Charta, that glorious inheri- 


« tance, that ö characteriſtic of En- 


« oliſhmen, is as religiouſly revered there, as I 
© know it is here, by the great perſonages before 
& whom I have now the happineſs to ſtand z and 
« (as in the memorable caſe of the impriſoned 
« biſhops) that an independent jury of free-born 
* Engliſhmen will perſiſt to determine my fate, 
« 2s in conſcience bound, upon conſtitutional 
« principles, by a verdict of guilty or not guilty, 
« I aſk no more at the hands of my country- 
men.“ 5 ä 


When Mr. Wilkes had finiſhed his ſpeech, the 
lord chief juſtice ſtood up, and delivered the 
opinion of the court on the three following heads, 
which were chiefly inſiſted on by counſel: 

1. The legality of Mr. Wilkes's commitment. 

2. The neceſſity for a ſpecification of thoſe par- 
ticular paſſages in the 45th number of the North 
Briton, which had been deemed a ltbel. And 
3. Mr. Wilkes's privilege as a member of par- 
liament. n 


To the firſt of theſe his - lordſhip was of 


_— that Mr. Wilkes's commitment was not 
Illegal. — 

To the ſecond, which required a ſpecification 
of the particular paſſages in the North Briton, 
which were deemed a libel, his lordſhip took no- 
tice, that the inſertion of theſe paſſages, ſo far as 
— related to the point in queſtion, was not at 

HF f | % 


|” 6; 


1— _ 
\ 
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On the twelfth of May 1763, between twelve and one | 


» the aldermen went in proceſſion from 


caſes in which that privilege was forfeited, it only 
remained to examine how far Mr, Wilkes's w 


endangered. Mr. Wilkes ſtood accuſed of writ- 
ing a libel; a libel in the ſenſe of the law was a 


high miſdemeanor, but did not come within the 
deſcription of treaſon, felony, or breach of the 


peace; at moſt it had but a tendency to diſturb 
the peace, and conſequently could not be ſuffi- 
cient to deſtroy the privilege of a member of par- 
liament. : 
Thus was the point of privilege determined, 
and Mr. Wilkes, by order of the court, imme- 
diately 3 nn 


In his way from the hall to his houſe in Great 


George-ſtreert, he was ſurrounded by many gen- 
tlemen of dictinction, amidſt the moſt repeated 
acclamations of more than ten thouſand people. 
[The particulars reſpecting the above gentleman 
will be progreſſively given from this firſt circum - 
ftance to the cloſe of our work.] 


On the ſixth of May, about four o'clock in the 


Moleſworth, her brother captain Uſher, her ſe- 
cond and third daughters, and four or five ſer- 
vants, periſhed in the flames. Her eldeſt daugh- 
ter jumped out of a window and broke her leg; 
the mother intended to follow, but the fire over- 
powered her, and ſhe ſunk into the midſt of the 
flames. Her fourth and fifth daughters jumped 
out of a garret window; the former broke her 
thigh, and the latter was greatly bruiſed. Dr. 
Coote Moleſworth, with his lady, being on a 
viſit, narrowly- eſcaped with their lives. The 
doctor's lady threw herſelf from a two pair of 
ſtairs window into the garden, and was much 
ſcorched and terribly bruiſed. The doctor hung 
from the window. by his hands till a ladder was 
brought him. - An elderly woman, 
the children, threw herſelf out of the nurſery- 
window, and was killed on the ſpot. One of the 
footmen, in jumping from a window, fell upon 
the iron ſpikes, where he hung till a chairman, at 
the hazard of his own life, took him off; but he 
afterwards died of his wound. Notwithſtanding 
the fire in this houſe was ſo fatal to its inha- 


bitants, yet it is remarkable no other houſe re- 


ceived the leaſt damage. | 


In order to ſhew the contempt with which the 


citizens held the — the miniſtry, in 
having made up a peace 

the glorious ſucceſſes of the late war, it is only 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the common- council 
could by no means be prevailed on to addreſs : 
and the greateſt cavalcade which could be formed 
from the city for that purpoſe, conſiſted only of 
eight aldermen, “ including the locum tenens at 


very inadequate to 


5 F 17 hols 


- 
. 
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Guildhall to wait upon his majeſty with an addreſs on the 
peace ; | — 
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verneſs of 
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their head, who, aſſuming the name of the Lord- 


mayor, and court of aldermen, waited on his 
mazeſty with the following : 


« Sir, 


« Your majefty's faithful and loyal ſubjects, 
& the Lord-mayor and aldermen of the city of 
* London, dete to be permitted to pay their 
« humble duty to your majeſty, and to expreſs 
« their grateful ſenſe of your majeſty's gracious 
c and benevolent attention to your people, in re- 
« ljeving them from the increaſing burdens of a 
« a long and expenſive, though glorious and fuc- 
ceſsful war, 

They enter not into a particular conſidera- 
tion of the national advantages reſulting from 
the treaty of which your majeſty has 
been pleaſed to conclude : Theſe have been 
ſubmitted to a conſtitutional examination; but 
they beg leave thus publicly to declare to your 
majeſty their entire acquieſcence in a meafure, 
which your majeſty's councils, and the great 
— of the nation, have ſeen reaſon to ap- 
prove. And this they have thought it their 
duty ro do at this time, when they have with 
concern obſerved a ſpirit of faction unhappily 


might be interpreted an encouragement of prac- 


majeſty's perſon and government leads them to 
deteſt and abhor. 


ty, that as magiſtrates to whom the executive 
power of the government of the city of Lon- 


« ig intruſted, it ſhall be their conſtant endea- | 


* your to maintain and preſerve domeſtic tran- 


« quillity, order, and government, and that true | 


« and perfect li 


„which has its foundation in 
« neſs, though it often aſſumes the name, is, in 
« this country, the only enemy. 

« By a conduct ſo conformable to your royal 


« example, they preſume to hope they ſhall in- 


« title themſelves to the continuance of your ma- 
« jeſty's protection arid favour.” 


His majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer. 


« dreſs, and for the ſatisfaction you expreſs in 
« the ſucceſs of my endeavours to reſtore the 
« public peace. 3 | 

« I receive with great pleaſure the aſſurances 
« you give me, of your abhorrence and deteſta- 
« tion of thoſe faQtious and licentious practices, 
« which, alone, _— 


th. it 


—— . _ 


Sir Charles Aſgill, as locum tenent. 
Robert Alfop, eſq; | 
Sir Thomas Rawlinfon, knt. 
Marſh Dickinſon, » 
Sir Richard Glynn, bar | : 
Sir Sumne! Fludyer, bart. | ** 

Sir Francis Goſling, knt. and the Recorder. 
Richard Blunt, eſq; 10 . 

Sir Thomas Chaloner, knt. na” 

ir Hey Banks, kat, J beg, 


| 
| 


| © thereto, the true conſtitutional liberty of theſe 
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© ſettlement, after the concluſion of Peace with 
all our foreign enemies. * | 


 * Your reſolution to ſupport, in 


ion 


* kingdoms, is highly acceptable to me. 


— , u... _—— 
— — ' —]—⁵ > > <——_—_ ———_ — —— 


*The city of London may d 
* conſtant favour and protection.“ * 

The fourth of June being his majeſty's birth- 
day, the ſame was celebrated with- more public 
demonſtrations of joy than had been ever known 
on a like occaſion, The principal buildings were 
grandly illuminated, as were — all pri- 
vate houſes in the ſquares and ſtreets of this me- 
tropolis; each vying with the other to 
their loyalty to their ſovereign, however they diſ- 
liked the meafures of the miniſtry. . A terrible 
accident happened in the evening on Tower-hill, 
where were exhibited grand fire-works at the 


| pubhe expence. The populace repaired thither 
in ſuch ſhoals, and crouded ſo faſt on each other, 


- — — — — — 


ariſing, and are apprehenſive their ſilence | 


| a fire broke out in Kin 
tices, which their dutiful attachment to your | 


I lowin 
They further beg leave to aſſure your mazef- || ble fire began in a ſtable, or ſame out - houſe, near 


the eaſt ſide of the plying-place called New-crane; 


| high, the flames immediately 


« obedience to the laws, and of which licentiouſ- |f fronts and out-buildings of the houſes next the 


that the rails which ſurrounded” a well, on the 
bank of the ditch, at the poſtern, gave way, and 
the multitude fell together about thirty feet deep. 
By which accident fix were taken up dead, four- 
teen were ſo hurt that they died of their wounds, 
and many others were moſt dreadfully bruiſed, 
About two o'clock in the morning on the 23d 
g· ſtreet, Rotherhithe, which 
entirely conſumed fifteen houſes, beſides 
ing many others. And on the tenth of July fol- 
g, about one in the morning, & moſt terri- 


in the pariſh of Shadwell, which communicated 
its flames to a loft adjoining, full of dry reeds for 
the uſe of the ſhip yard, in which it and 
ſet fire to a ſhip in the dock. The wind being 
catched the back · 


water in the ſtreet called 8 z and fo 
rapid was their. progreſs, that before x 
ance could be brought, the fire croſſed the ſtreet, 
and, in a few hours, the houſes on both the 


| ſouth and the north ſides wereentirely conſumed, 


| | o'clock at noon, - 
* return you my ſincere thanks for this ad- 


much the ſame as preceded the earthquake 
at Liſbon, many _ 2 direful 
danger our preſent happy | ollow: 


ighty-ſeven houſes were burnt to the ground, 
ſeveral riſhed in the flames. 
On the nineteen 


a 
mow rain, — and lightni 
which was preceded by an 

The air ſcemed greatly convulſed ; the heat v 
intenſe, and was felt by the people as like the 


heat of an oven. The appearance of it being 


conſequences would but it went off 
5 TEE 
The Town-clerk. i 
| A greatuamber of people afembled in Guildallyad ® 
{ ſee them ſet out, who Ledige their di 22 ene 
| hiſſing &c. As the proceſſion paſſed St. Bride's church 


| dell began to toll, and then a dumb peal firuck 
| which contlaned a couſderable time z and at their 
| they were treated ia the ſame manner by Bow bells 


ups 
return 
«3. F | 
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ilder i ity of London than in other places; | 
RC the darkneſs was accompanied | 


| 


with one continual _ of thunder for the ſpace | 


of forty minutes, and the lightni 


inceſſant, 


was almoſt | 
but at a great diſtance, for the ſame | 


ſpace of time. At Twickenham large trees were | 


torn up by 
blown down, 
ricane 
in 
— were killed, and ſeyeral people were 
beat down and terribly frightened, At Brithelm- 
fone the ſtorm was very awful, and the oldeft 
6ſhermen ſaid they had never ſeen any thi 
it in their memories. About Maidſtone in Kent, 
the hops ſuffered conſiderably by the ſtorm. But 
the moſt ſurprizing circumſtance that attended this 


phenomenon was the ſudden flux and reflux of | 
the tide in Plymouth pool, which exactly correſ- | 
ponded with the like agitation in the ſame place | 
at the time of the great earthquake at Liſbon. | 


the roots, ſtacks of chimnies were | 
and other damage done by the hur- | 
that accompanied the darkneſs. About 
ſeveral trees were torn up by the roots, | 
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«* my family. The religion and liberties of my 
«© people always have been, and ever ſhall be, 
* the canſtant objects of my care and attention. 
& 1 ſhall at all times depend upon the aſſurances 
which you give me of your allegiance and 
„% duty.” | 


On the eighth of September another terrible 
fire broke out at Shadwell-dock, which burnt 
thirty houſes before it could be extinguiſhed, 


| among which was Stoker's brewhauſe, and ſeveral 


like | 
| was elected 


| 


| 


At Sheerneſs, ſome dreadful convulfions of nature | 


were apprehended. The windows expoſed to the || © electing me your firſt magiſtrate this day 


1646 
4 
4 £0 
| 


fury of the ſtorm were cruſhed to pieces; fowls 
were killed by the hail and much damage done. 


Her majeſty being ſafely delivered of a prince | 


4 6s 


| ** ſo great a truſt with the aſſiduity and attention 


(afterwards chriſtened Frederick) the Lord-mayor, 


fifth waited on his majeſty with the following 
congratulatory addreſs on the occaſion: 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 


= Ss 


The humble addreſs of the Lord-mayor, alder- | 


men, and commons of the city of London, in 
common-council aſſembled. | 


We your majeſty's mo 


'< Moſt gracious ſoverei 
72 1 2 
mons of the city of London, in common- 
6 council aſſembled, moſt gladly embrace this 
« joyful occaſion of approaching your ſacred per- 
* ſon, with our ſincereſt and u- 


n | 
« lations on the ſafe delivery of the queen, and 


the auſpicious birth of another prince; 

« truſting that every increaſe of your royal family 
vill prove an additional ſecurity to our religion, 
and that great charter of liberty, which, in 


** conſequence of the glorious revolution, your | 


« illuſtrious houſe was choſen to defend. 
« Your majeſty's ever loyal and faithful citi- 
* zens of London, exceeded by none of your 
ſubjects in honeſt and anxious zeal for your 
3 _— happineſs, and the glory and proſpe- 
© rity of your reign, rejoice in every event, which 
* _— your majeſty's domeſtic felicity. 
Permit us, royal Sir, to intreat your ma- 
jeſty's acceptance of our faithful aſſurances, 
* that we will, at all times, be ready, chearfully 
** to render your majeſty inſtance of alle- 
| ues and duty, which ionate and 
ubjeQs can pay to the beſt of princes.” 


His majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer, 


« T thank you for this loyal addreſs, and 


© the ſatisfaction 


« 
«c 
— 


utiful and loyal 
« ſubjects, the Lord- mayor, aldermen and com- 


& concluſion; and I can 


— T i A Yo OR 


loyal | 


you expreſs on the increaſe of | 


aldermen, and common-council, on the twenty- || <* 


8 8 8 8 


2 3 2 2 8 3 3 2 2 2 


keeping in remembrance that noble declaration 


others of great value. | 

On the twenty-ninth of September, William 
Bridgen, eſq; alderman of Farringdon without, 
rd- mayor of London for the year 
enſuing; at which time Mr. Beckford, the then 
Lord-mayor, roſe up, and addreſſed the livery 
as follows: | 


Gentlemen, and fellow citizens, 
Lou were pleaſed to do me the honour of 


twelvemonth, and I entered on that duty with 
diffidence and reluctance, being conſcious to 
© myſelf, that it was not in my power to execute 


that the dignity and im ce of the office re- 


* quired; how far I have been able to go through 


it with any degree of propriety, you are the 
only judges. Very — aſſiſtance I have ex- 
“ perienced from my brethren of the court of 
e aldermen, and I ſhall always retain a grateful, 
« remembrance of their -will towards me. 
The time of my mayoralty draws near a 
ely ſay, it will give 
me. more comfort and ſatisfaction of mind ro 
quit, than it ever did to receive this high ho- 
nour, the { that can fall to the of 
a citizen, That ſatisfaction is increaſed by the 
reflection of being ſucceeded by a very worthy 
alderman, for whoſe firmneſs, integrity, and 
reſolution, I have the veneration : and 
indeed firmneſs and reſolution are at all times 
neceſſary in your firſt magiſtrate, eſpecially in 
times ſo critical and difficult as the preſent 
good humour and — cy 
umour an enſe of this great ci 
will ſet an example of moderation — rele | 
of the kingdom, and convince every impartial 
man. that the duty and affection of the citizens 
« of London to the beſt of kings, can be equalled 
<« only. by their love of juſtice and of liberty, 
founded on the glorious principles of the reyo« 
„ lution, . 
Permit me to take this opportunity of re- 
turning my ſincere acknowledgements to my 
c fellow-citizens, for all their favours conferred 
« on me; and of afluring them, that ir ſhall be 
c the ſtudy of my life to ſupport the honaur and 
<« dignity of the crown, liberty, and conſtitutions 
al independency of the people, and the rights: 
% and privileges of my fellow- citizens, always 


<« of the great revolution patriots, ' That under 
« the houſe of Hanover only they could, and 
under the houſe of Hanover they were deter- 
« mined they would be free," | 


Og 
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On the ſixteenth of November a duel was 
fought between Samuel Martin, eſq; member of 
parhament for Camelford, and late ſecretary to 
the treaſury, and John Wilkes, efq; when the 
latter was greatly wounded in the belly by a piſtol 
bullet. The wound, however, not proving mor- 
tal, Mr. Wilkes ſoon after recovered. 

On the eighteenth the tide in the river Thames 
at eleven o'clock, when it was flowing, 8 
ſtopped, and ebbed for the ſpace of an hour; at- 
ter which it returned, and flowed the uſual 
time. 

A moſt violent ſtorm of wind and rain happen- 
ed on the ſecond of December, which did incredi- 
ble damage in and about London, and in many 


other parts of the kingdom. Several houſes were 


blown down, ſome people killed, many wounded, 
and buſineſs interrupted ; chimnies in many parts 
of the town fell upon the roofs; the, roofs were 
ſtripped, and the ſtreets, during the violence of 
the ſtorm, rendered impaſſable; part of the walls 
of Hyde-park and Sadler's-wells gave way; trees 
were blown up by the roots; and the river 
Thames roſe ſo high, that in many places it over- 
flowed its banks, filled cellars, and did immenſf 
damage to the ſhipping and craft. | 
The next day, when the executioner, by order 
of both houſes of parliament, came to burn No, 
45, of the North-Briton at the Royal-Exchange, 
there was ſuch a multitude gathered together upon 
the occaſion, that the officers appointed to put the 
order into execution, were greatly interrupted in 
the performance of their duty. Not only the 
executioner, the conſtables, and the inferior offi- 
cers were pelted with filth and dirt, but the chief 
officers preſent were inſulted in the groſſeſt man- 
ner; the fore-glaſs of Mr. Harley's chariot, (one 
of the city ſheriffs, and a member of parliament 
for the city of London, was broken by a billet 
thrown at his perſon, which. was taken from the 
fire that was kindled ro conſume the North-Briton. 
Mr. Harley being ſlightly wounded, and obſerv- 
ing the ſpirit of licentiouſneſs that prevailed a- 
mong the multitude, haſtened to the Manſion- 
houſe to apprize the Lord-mayor of the danger. 
The executioner thinking it his duty to follow 
the high ſheriff, made his retreat likewiſe as ſoon 
after as he could; and the conſtables, moſt of 
their ſtaves being broken by the furious reſiſtance 
they had made, mixed among the crowd, and 
marched off without further oppoſition. The 
North-Briton, however, was partly conſumed by 
means of a lighted link, on which it was placed, 
by the zeal of the proper officers, but the remains 
of it were reſcued from the flames by the violence 
of the aſſailants, who carried them off in tri- 
umph, and in the evening diſplayed them at 
Temple-bar, where a bonfire was made, and a 
large jack boot committed to the flames inſtead 
thereof, amidſt the acclamations of a great con- 
courſe of ſpectators. 
| Mr. Wilkes having commenced an action in 
the court of common-pleas againſt Robert Ward, 
eſq; the under ſecretary, for ſeizing his papers, 
the ſame was tried on the ſixth of December, be- 
fore lord chief juſtice Pratt, and a ſpecial jury, 
at the defendant's requeſt ; when, after an hearing 
of near fifreen hours, many learned arguments on 


— — — — 


preſſing his ſenſe of the kind cate of the for 


both ſides, and a moſt maſterly, pathetic, and cho. 
quent charge given by his lordſhip, the jury pave 
a verdict for the plaintiff with one thouſand poung, 
damages, and full cofts of fuit; on which the 
populace, as before, teſtified their joy in the mo# 
extravagant manner. N 

On the evening of the day on which this ver. 
dict was obtained, a perſon knocked at Mr; 
Wilkes's door, deſiring to ſpeak with him ©. 
particular bufineſs; bur it appearing by his diale& 
that he was a Scotchman, and being beſides an 
entire ſtranger, he was refuſed admittance, on 
which he went to a coffee-houſe near Parliament. 
ſtreet, where a perſon made affidavit, that he 
overheard him declare, that himſelf and ten more 
were determined to cut off Mr. Wilkes, let the 
event be what it would; and next morning gave 
information of it by a letter to Mr. Wilkes, de. 
firing him to be on his guard. According to the 
information, the perſon ſworn againſt, as wa 
ſuppoſed, bringing a letter to Mr. Wilkes; 
houſe, ſigned Alexander Dun, the purpoſe of 
which was to beg an interview with him on an af. 
fair of the moſt intereſting nature, he was deſired 
to call again at one o'clock, which he did accord- 
ingly; and ſeven o'clock being then appointed, 
as he was going out at the parlour door, into Mr, 
Wilkes's bedchamber, two gentlemen who had 
placed themſelves behind it, ſeized him by the 
arms, and threw him on his back. On ſearching 
him a new pen knife was found in his pocket, 
which he pretended he had purchaſed about nine 
months ago, but after many equivocations, owned 
he bought it at Chatham about a fortnight before; 
Upon this he was taken into cuſtody by a tipſtaff 
then preſent for that purpoſe, was carried next 
morning before one of the judges; and a com- 
plaint ikevid exhibited againſt him in the houſe 
of commons, who thereupon ordered the officer 
in whoſe cuſtody he was, to bring him to the bar; 
but when he was there, the houſe diſcharged him 
from any farther appearance, as it was evident 
from his behaviour, that he was diſordered in his 
mind. | TH 

A little before this a complaint was exhibited 
againſt Mr, Wilkes in the upper-houſe, for affix- 
ing the name of a member of that houſe, to 4 
book, intituled. An Eſſay on Woman,” which 
book was produced to the eternal diſgrace of all 
concerned in it; but Mr. Wilkes could not prefer 
his anſwer, being at that time indiſpoſed in con- 
ſequence of the wound he had received in the | 
duel with Mr. Martin, On which account the 
houſe gave him time for his appearance, and! 
terwards enlarged it on the report of his phyſician 
and ſurgeon ; but beginning at laſt to ſuf 
ſome colluſion betwixt dim and them, on the ſu- 
teenth of December they ordered doctor Heber- 
den and Mr. Hawkins to attend him, in order © 
obſerve the progreſs of his cure, and to repo 
the ſame to the houſe. Doctor Heberden 4c 
quainted the phyſician with this order, and deſired 
him to communicate it to Mr. Wilkes, that 
time of attendance might be ſettled. Mr. Wilkes, 
in conſequence of the intelligence receiv 1 
him from his phyſician, diſpatched cards to 
two gentlemen appointed to attend bias. 
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or his ſpeedy recovery, intimating his perfect 
RT — > gentlemen to whom he had com- 
mitted his caſe, and aſſuring them, that though 
he did not wiſh to ſee them at reſent, he was 
impatient for an opportunity of ſhewing the juſt 
regard he would ever pay to diſtinguiſhed merit, 

After Mr. Wilkes had ated in this ſpirited 
manner, he thought proper, in juſtification of the 
characters of doctor Brockleſby his phyſician, and 
Mr. Graves his ſurgeon, to ſend for doctor Dun- 
can, one of his majeſty's phyſicians in ordinary, 
and Mr. Middleton one of his majeſty's ſetjeant 


ſurgeons, . who attended him accordingly. The 


reaſon Mr. Wilkes gave to thoſe two gentlemen 


for ſending for them was, that as he found the 
houſe thought it proper that he ſhould be watched, 


he himſelf thought two Scotchmen moſt proper 


for his ſpies. | 

We will not pretend to ſay whether the atten- 
tion of the houſe had any happy effect on Mr. 
Wilkes's health, but he recovered ſo faſt, that on 
the twenty-fourth of December he ſuddenly ſer 
out for France to viſit his daughter, as he himſelf 
gave out, then dangerouſly ill at Paris. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Violent form of wind. Marriage of princeſs Auguſta. City addreſs on the occaſion. Mr. 
Jjyilles expelled the houſe of commons. The common-council preſent lord chief juſtice Pratt 
with the freedom of the city. The filk weavers petition bis majeſty againſt the importation 
of foreign filks. Fire in St. Fames's-ſquare. Remarkable ſterm of thunder and lightning. 
Election of a chamberlain. Freedom of the city preſented to the duke of Glouceſter. Great 


fire at Rotherhithe. Remarkable phenomenon in the air. Death of the duke of Cumber- | 


land. 


— 


lent ſtorm of wind, on the fourteenth 

of January, which did great damage to 
houſes, trees, and ſhipping in the river. During 
the ſtorm two dreadful fires broke, the one near 
Hyde-park corner, and the other in Ratcliffe 
Highway; at each of which ſeven. houſes were 
entirely conſumed, 
On the evening of the ſixteenth the ceremon 
of the marriage of her royal highneſs the princeſs 
Auguſta, eldeſt ſiſter to his majeſty, with his 
moſt ſerene highneſs the hereditary prince of 
Brunſwick Lunenburgh, was performed in the 
2 council- chamber, by his grace the arch- 

ſhop of Canterbury, in preſence of a great 

number of peers, peereſſes, and foreign * cy 
After the ſolemnization of the nuptials, their 
ſerene and royal highneſſes repaired to Leiceſter- 
houſe, where was prepared an elegant entertain- 
ment; at which their majeſties, the princeſs 
dowager of Wales, and the reſt of the royal fa- 
mily were preſent. On this joyful occaſion, the 
right honourable the Lord- mayor, aldermen and 
commons of the city of London, in common- 
council aſſembled, waited on his majeſty, to whom 
being introduced by earl Gower, lord-chamber- 
lain, James Eyre, eſq; the recorder, made their 
compliments in the following addreſs : 


* May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


« Graciouſly to accept our ſincere and dutiful 


I congratulations on the marriage of your. ma- 
3 Jeſty's eldeſl ſiſter, her royal highneſs the prin- 
© ceſs Auguſta, with his moſt ſerene Manne the 
Y hereditary prince of Brunſwick Lunenburg. 
ks It was with the utmoſt joy and ſatisfaction, that 
1 ** your majeſty's wiſdom yield to the pro- 

n eins | 


© 


T4 year 1764 was introduced by a vio- 


« poſals for an alliance with a proteſtant family ſo 
« illuſtrious; and that a lady, whoſe amiable 
character is not more exalted by the dignity of 
her birth than her private virtues, was deſtined 
% to be the happy partner of a prince, whoſe 
e eminent and diſtinguiſhed ſervices, during a 


« ſucceſsful and glorious war, will ever be re- 


i membered by every friend of true religion and 
« public liberty. 


« Your majeſty's faithful citizens of London 


« have ſeen, with gratitude, the conſtitution of 


« this country, ſettled and eſtabliſhed by our 
« great deliverer king William, maintained and 
« improved by the illuſtrious houſe of Brunſ- 


« wick; and, therefore, they cannot ſufficiently 
« applaud your majeſty's great wiſdom and good- 
« neſs in further ſtrengthening it by this happy 
“alliance. ww e 13 
« May this marriage anſwer your majeſty's 
warmeſt wiſhes and expectations; and may the 
e prince and princeſs be bleſſed with an offspring 
e truly worthy of ſo royal and illuſtrious a de- 
<« ſcent] 

« Permit us to aſſure your majeſty of our firm 
« attachment to your majeſty's ſacred perſon 
% and government; and of our conſtant endea- 
« yours, within our ſphere, to contribute to the 
« happineſs and proſperity of your majeſty's 
e reign.” = 


cc 


To which addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed to re- 


turn the following moſt gracious anſwer : 


« My lord and gentlemen, rigs 


40 I return you my thanks for your dutiful 
« congratulations on the marriage of my ſiſter 
« the Rong Auguſta, with the hereditary prince 

8 4% L e 


* 
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of Brunſwick Lunenburg; and am glad that 


this happy alliance gives ſuch general ſatisfac- 


tion. : | 

<« [ receive, with pleaſure, your aſſurances of 
duty and affection to my perſon and govern- 
„ment. The city of London may always de- 
* pend on my favour and protection.“ 


They afterwards waited on her royal highneſs 
the princeſs dowager of Wales, and their ſerene 
highneſſes the prince and princeſs of Brunſwick, 
to whom they reſpectively preſented their com- 
pliments of congratulation. | 

On the twentieth of this month the commons, 
after long debates, expelled John Wilkes, eſq; 
for a contempt of their authority, and publiſhing 
the North-Briton, being adjudged an infamous 
libel; and iſſued out a writ of election for Ayleſ- 
bury in his room. | 

On the twenty-fifth his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, and gave, among others, the 
rbyal aſſent to the hill for naturalizing his ſerene 
highneſs the prince of Brunſwick, who was in 
the houſe during his majeſty's ſtay, In the mean 


time her royal highneſs the princeſs of Brunſwick 
remained at Leiceſter-houſe, raking leave of the. 


ladies of quality her intimates with the greateſt 
tenderneſs and fortitude. In the afternoon their 
highneſſes took leave of the company; when the 
prince, on the [populace expreſſing their ardent 
wiſhes for their highneſſes happineſs and proſpe- 
rity, returned his prayers for the ſucceſs of the 
Britiſh nation, for which he ſaid he had already 
bled, and would again with pleaſure, on any fu- 
ture occaſion, Their highneſſes then deſcended 
the ſtairs to their coaches, amidſt an innumerable 
crowd of ſpectators, who were waiting for their 
laſt farewell of their amiable princeſs ; and the 
people attended their departure with acclamations 
and tears. | | 

On the twenty-firſt of February came on at the 
court of King's-bench, Weftminſter, the trial of 
John Wilkes, eſq; for reprinting and publiſhing 
the North-Briton No. 45, at his own houſe. The 
trial laſted eight hours, and the jury, retiring an 
hour and three quarters, returned, and brought 
in their verdict guilty, The court then proceed- 
ed to the trial of Mr. Wilkes for printing and 
- publiſhing the Eſſay on woman, of which alſo 
the jury, after withdrawing about half an hour, 
found him guilty. | | 

Ar a court of common-council held at Guild- 
hall the ſame day, the thanks of the court were 
ordered to be preſented to the repreſentatives of 
the city, for their zealous and ſpirited endeavours 
to affert the rights and liberties of the ſubject, by 
their laudable attempt to obtain a ſeaſonable 


and parliamentary declaration. * That a general 


« warrant for apprehending and ſeizing the au- 
* thors, printers and publiſhers of a ſeditious li- 
<« bel, together with their papers, is not war- 
4 rantable by law ;” and to exhort them, in the 
warmeſt manner, ſteadily to perſevere intheir duty 
to the crown, and uſe their utmoſt endeavours ro 
ſecure the houſes, papers, and perſons of the 
ſubje& from arbitrary and illegal violations. At 
the ſame time it was reſolved, that, as the in- 
« dependency and uprightneſs of judges is eſ- 
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*< ſential to the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice 
and one of che beſt ſecurities to the righty and 
< liberties of the ſubje&,” this court, In mani. 
feſtation of the juſt ſenſe of the firmneſs and in. 
tegrity of the right honourable Sir Charles 

lord chief juſtice of his majeſty's court of com. 
mon pleas, doth dire, that the freedom of this 
city be preſented to his lordſhip, and that he be 
deſired to fit for his picture to be placed in Guild. 
hall, in gratitude for the honeſt and deliberate de. 


ciſion upon the validity-of a warrant" which had 


been frequently produced to, but, ſo far 28 

pears to this court, never debated in the court of 
King's- bench, by which he hath eminently gif. 
tinguiſhed his duty to the king, his juſtice to the 


ſubject, and his knowledge of the law. This 


| example of the city of London in thanking and 


inſtructing their repreſentatives, in regard to ge- 
neral warrants, and thanking Lord chief Juſtice 
Pratt, and preſenting him with the freedom of the 
city, was followed by a great many corporations 
and private companies in England. 

On the twenty-fifth a treatiſe, intituled; * Droit 
<< le Roy,” a rhapſody of all the prerogative at 
any time attributed to the kings of England, was 
burnt by the common, hangman at Weſtminſter. 
hall gate, and on the 27th at the Royal-Exchange, 
purſuant to an order of both houſes of parlia- 
ment. Ss 2 

About this time an act of parliament paſſed fot 
the better regulating of buildings, and to prevent 
miſchiefs that may- happen by fire within the 
weekly-bills of mortality, &c. by which fo much 
of the act of 2. George I. for regulating build- 
ings, &c. as relates to party walls, ſhall extend to 


all caſes whatſoever within the city and liberty of 


Weſtminſter, and within the pariſhes of St. Mary- 


| le-Bone and Paddington, and Chelſea and St. 


Pancraſs, when it ſhall be neceſſary to pull down 
and rebuild any part 
adjoining houſes ſhall or ſhall not be, or require to 
be, rebuilt, or new built; except the city of Lon- 
den and liberties thereof, and party-walls of houſes 
on the river Thames below bridge. It then di- 
rects a ſurvey of the ſaid walls, and that upon a 


diſagreement of the ſurveyors it ſhall be lawful 


for two neighbouring juſtices of the peace to add 
another to them : and that the ſaid wall viewed 
by them may be pulled down and rebuik, if the 
majority ſigns a certificate of ſuch wall being de- 
fective. 6 | 88 
After which the ſaid act enacts, © that all party 


« walls to be erected or built within the ſaid city | 


or liberty of Weſtminſter, and the pariſhes, 
4 preeincts and limits aforeſaid, ſhall he two 
« bricks and an half thick at the leaſt in the cellar, 
and two bricks thick upwards to the. garif 
e floor, and from thence one brick and an half 
« thick, at leaſt, eighteen inches above the roofs 
« or gutters which adjoin to ſuch party- walls; an 

that the ſame ſhall be built of ſtone, or of good 
e ſound burnt bricks, and none other. | 
And that no timbers, except the timbers of 


the gitders, binding joiſts, and the templets 


e under the fame, ſhall be laid into the PI 
« walls erected or built, or to be erected or built, 
« within the faid city or liberty of Weſtminſter, 
« and the pariſhes, ptecincts, and lim _ 


—— 


y- wall, whether either of tbe 
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and computed at and after the rate of 61. 105, 


4 {aid ; and that no timbers of the roof be laid 
« into ſuch party-walls, (except the purloins or 
« kerb thereof) and that the ends of girders, and 
« binding joiſts, lying within ſuch party-walls, 
« ſhall nor exceed nine inches 3 and that none of 
« the ends of the girders, or binding joiſts, in 
« adjoining houſes, ſhall meet, or be laid oppo- 
« ſite to each other; and that the ſides thereof 


« ſhall be, at leaſt, 14 inches diſtant. from each | 


other; and that there ſhall be nine inches, at 
« leaſt, of ſolid brick-work left at or between the 
« ends of all lentils, wall-plates, and bond-tim- 
« bers, which may or ſhall be laid in or upon 
« the walls of the fore and back fronts of all 
« houſes which ſhall adjoin to each other, on the 
« penalty of zol. on the head builder. 
" & That no timber or timbers whatſoever ſhall 
ide laid or placed under the hearth or hearths 
« of any room or rooms, or within nine inches 
of any funnel or flew of any chimney-or chim- 
« nies, of any houſe or houſes within the limits 
« aforeſaid ; and that no timber buildings whar- 
«4 ſoever ſhall be built adjoining to any houſe or 
« houſes ſo as the timbers thereof ſhall be laid 
« into the wall of any ſuch houſe or houſes al- 
ready built, or hereafter to be built, within 
the limits aforeſaid, under the penalty of ol. 
That after any party-wall or party-walls ſhall 
« be erected or built purſuant to the directions 
* of this act, no perſon or perſons whatſoever, 
« who ſhall build againſt. ſuch party-wall or par- 
« ty-walls, ſhall, on any pretence whatſoever, 
« cut into or wound the ſame, for the convenience 
« of making a chimney or chimnies, or for any 
other purpoſe whatſoever'; nor ſhall lay into 
the ſame any other timbers than are allowed by 


© this act to be laid into new party-walls, undeg, 
1 '2 


the penalty of -;ol. | 
That every maſter-builder who ſhall erect or 
build any houſe within the limits above men- 
„ tioned, ſhall, within fourteen days, after the 
« ſame ſhall be covered in, cauſe the ſame to be 


« furveyed by one or more ſurveyor or ſurveyors; 


* and ſuch ſurveyor or' ſurveyors ſhall make 
*. oath, before one or more of his majeſty's juſ- 
* tices of the peace for the ſaid county of Mid- 
« dleſex or city of Weſtminſter, that the ſame 
< hath been (to the beſt of his or their judgment 
* and belief) built and erected agreable to the 
* ſeveral directions in this act contained; which 
* affidavit ſhall be filed with the clerk of the 
peace for the ſaid county of Middleſex, within 


ten days after the making thereof; and if any 


** maſter-builder ſhall make default in the pre- 
* miſes, by neglecting to cauſe ſuch ſurvey to 
ha made, or ſuch affidavit to be made and 
filed as aforeſaid, ſuch mafter-builder ſhall, for 
0 * In neglect or default, forfeit the ſum 
ol. | 

5 * Provided always, that in all caſes where any 
. — within the ſaid city or liberty of 
Weſtminſter, and the pariſhes, precincts and 
ka limits aforeſaid, ſhall, by virtue of the a& of 
2 the 11 George I. and of this preſent act, be 
3 Pulled down and rebuilt, agreeable to the di- 

rections of this preſent act, by the owner or 


** occupier of one of the-adjoining- houſes, the | 


2 expence of ſuch party-wall ſhall be eſtimated 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


: 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| ſon having waited bn the right honourable the. 


— 


. Provided alſo, That in all caſes where any 
„ party-wall ſhall be erected or built, agreeable 
© to the directions of this preſent act, in execu- 
tion of any contract or contracts entered into 
„ with the builder or workman before the firſt 
„ day of July, 1764, the expence of ſuch party- 
Wall ſhall be eſtimated and computed at and 
after the rate of 61, 10s. per rod; any thing 
in ſuch contract or contracts to the contrary 
thereof in any wiſe notwithſtanding.” ' 
And be it further enacted, **. That for the fur- 


ether and better preventing the ſpreading. of 


„ fires, all houſes and other buildings, which 
<* ſhall be erected or built within the ſaid city ot 
liberty of Weſtminſter, and the pariſhes, pre- 
© cin&s, and limits aforeſaid, ſhall. be built of 
e ſtone, or of good, ſound, hard, well-burat 
„ bricks, and none other, both in the fore front, 
e and back front thereof, from the breaſt-ſum- 
* mer upwards, (and likewiſe the party-walls 
thereof) and that ſuch. breaſt- ſummer, ia all 
“ (uch-houſes or other buildings, ſhall, not be 
higher than the floor of the one pair of ſtairs,” 
This act concludes with a clauſe direfting, 
© That in all caſes where, any of the — 
„ ſhall be claimed by virtue of the ſtatute of the 
* 6th of queen Anne, for engines brought to 
« help to extinguiſh fires, ſuch reward ſhall be 
* . and paid in the ſame manner to the 
eeper of any other engine, though not a pa- 


e riſh- engine, who ſhall bring in ſuch engine in 


* good order and complete, to help and extin- 
e guiſh ſuch fire, in the ſame manner as if ſuch 
e engine was a pariſh engine.“ | 


On the wennn of March Sir Thomas Harti- 


| lord chief juſtice Pratt, and preſented to his lord- 
| ſhip the freedom of the city of London in a gold 


—̃ ̃ ms 


box, purſuant to the order of common- council, 
his lordſhip returned the following anſwer ; 


E Sir, 


It is impoſſible for me not to feel the moſt 
<« ſenſible pleaſure in finding my behaviour in the 
** adminiſtration of juſtice approved by the city 
* of London; the moſt reſpectable body in this 
kingdom, after the two houſes of parliament. 
If they have been pleaſed, from any part of 
my conduct, to entertain an opinion of my in- 
* tegrity (the beſt quality of a judge) my utmoſt 


<* out the reproach of vanity, to take to myſelf 


the character of an honeſt man, which the city 


* of London hath told me I am entitled to; 
but they will give me leave, at the ſame time, 
eto aſcribe it only to my own good fortune, that 
T happened to be diſtinguiſhed upon the pre- 
ſent occaſion beyond the reſt of my brethren 3 
* fince I am perſuaded, that, if they had been 
called upon as I was, they would have acted 
« with. the like conſcientious re to their 


„ oaths, and to the law of the land. 


&« Since, however, the city of London has 


no given mo à reputation, I mult take more 


. 
1 : * 
e 


4 


ambition is ſatisfied ; and I may venture, with- 


| 
| 


# 
„ 
. 
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« than ordinary care to preſerve their gift by the 
* ſtriſteſt attention to my duty, knowing, that 
* the beſt way of thanking the public for ho- 
**-nours like theſe is by perſevering in the ſame 
conduct, by which their approbation was firſt 
* acquired.” | 


On the ninth of April many thouſand journey- 
men ſilk-weavers went in proceſſion from Spital- 
flelds, and waited on his majeſty at the queen's 
palace in Sr. James's park, with a petition, re- 
preſenting the miſcrable condition themſelves and 
families were reduced to, by the clandeſtine im- 
portation of French ſilks. They waited before 
the court-yard, and two gentlemen, belonging 
to that manufactory, had the honour to be intro- 
duced-to his majeſty's preſence ; and preſent their 
petition, which his -majeſty received in the moſt 
gracious manner; and gave for anſwer that he 
would ſend immediate orders to put anentire ſtop 
to the importation of French ſilks; that an affair 
of ſo much conſequence to the kingdom ſhould 
be properly laid before the parliament, and 
that he would do his utmoſt to procure them 
redreſs, | 
A terrible fire broke out, on the fourteenth, at 
Mr. Naſh's in St. James's ſquare, which inſtantly 
conſumed that houſe, and greatly damaged two 
others. The fire ſpread fo rapid, that fix perſons 
periſhed in the flames. ihe 
- On the eighteenth of June happened in and 
about Dondon one of the greateſt thunder ſtorms 
in the memory of man. 


ſpire- of St. Bride's-church, Fleer-ſtreet, which 
was ſhattered ſo much, that it was obliged to be 
rebuilt. Several balls of fire were ſeen in the 
ſtreets at the ſame time, but ſoon diſappeared 
without doing any miſchief. Many perſons, how- 

er, were hurt by the ſtones that flew from the 

maged buildings. 
la the month of Auguſt about fix hundred 
Falatines, and other German proteſtants were 
landed at the port of London, in the greateſt 
diſtreſs; and were relieved with that generoſity 
which does honour to the Britiſh nation. Theſe 
unhappy people were prevailed upon to leave 
their own country, on the promiſe of a German 
officer, that on their arrival in England they ſhould 
be immediately provided with a paſſage to Britiſh 
America, and appointed to ſettle ſome of our 
new acquiſitions on that continent. This delu— 
ſion aroſe from a pretence ſet up by one, who had 
no authority, as after appeared, to make a con- 
tract with them, or to procure them a ſettlement 
in any of our American plantations; though the 
poor deluded people had great reaſon to hearken 
to ſuch propoſals, as were tendered to them, in 


the name of a nation, which had always given 


them the preference in ſuch caſes, and could not 
poſſibly people and cultivate their new acquired 
deſerts, without a vaſt number of new hands. 
However, they were deceived, and being em- 


barked by the contractor's contrivance, and 


brought to the port of London, they who were in 
a condition to pay their paſſage, were permitted 
to land; ſuch as had no money, were kept on 


board, and both were reduced to a ſtarving con- 


Some buildings were; 
very much damaged, particularly the elegant, 


— 
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dition; the contractor being left behind; and xaſt 
into a Dutch priſon, for debts he im 
contracted to carry this chimerical ſcheme — 

execution, without the leaſt countenance even or 
a promiſe from the Britiſh court, to realize his 
agreement with the German emigrants: of which 
incident there appeared the followin intelligence 
from the Hague gazette, on the thirty. firſt of 
Auguſt laſt, 1 1 | 


One — de 8.—, who tiles himſelf a cole: 
i nel in the ſervice of the king of Great-Britain, 
having engaged a number of perſons to go into 
England, upon aſſurances which he gave them, 
that he was authorized by his Britannic maj 
to promiſe them ſettlements in America; and 
that they ſhould be carried there at the king's 
* expence: in order to prevent his continuing to 
* impoſe upon the credulity of the public in this 
<«« reſpect, it is thought proper to advertiſe that 
« the ſaid S. was never authorized, as he 
« tends, to engage people for thoſe ſettlements, 
nor to make any promiſes on the part of the 
„ Britiſh miniſtry.” 


The poor half ſtarved Palatines, who were put 
aſhore without a patron to provide for them, were 
not able to get entertainment or ſhelter from the 
intemperature of the rainy ſeaſon, which, juſt at 
that time, (about the middle of Auguſt) was 
very heavy. The men, with their wives, chil. 
dren, and infants, even their very women in la- 
bour, were driven to the neceſſity of lying in the 
open fields, without proviſions, without cover, 
and without any friend or aſſiſtance, but what 
could be collected during this exigency for them 
in German churches and chapels about this metro- 
polis. All which is more fully and publickly de- 
ſcribed by the clergyman, whoſe piety led him 
to miniſter to them in their great diſtreſs, and to 
make their caſe known to the great and good, 
who had it in their power, and were ready to re- 
lieve their almoſt deſpairing German brethren, 

This clergyman wrote a letter to the printer of 


| the Daily-advertiſer, who publiſhed it on the 


thirtieth of Auguſt, in theſe words: 

« I hope you will permit me, by means of your 
paper, to inform thoſe who have the power to fe- 
dreſs it, of the very deplorable fituation of the 
poor unhappy Palatines lately arrived here from 
Germany. They are in number, men, women, 
and children, about fix hundred, conſiſting of 
Wurtzburghers and Palatines, all proteſtants, and 
were brought hither from their native country by 
a German officer, with a promiſe of being imme- 
diarely ſent to ſettle, at his own expence, in the 
iſland of St. John and le Croix, in America; 
but, by ſome inability, he .has been r 0 
decline the undertaking ; ſo that inſtead of their 
being ſhipped off for thoſe places, ſome of them 
have lain, during the late heavy rains, and are 
now lying in the open fields adjacent to 


- metropolis, without covering, without money» 


and in ſhort, without the common neceſlaries 
life ; others lie languiſhing under the complica 
evils of ſickneſs and extreme want, at the Statute 
hall in Goodman's-fields ; and more than tao 


hundred remain on board the ſhip, which broug 


** 
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them over on account of their paſſage not being 
aid for, where they are periſhing for want of 
20d, and rotting in filth and naſtineſs. Collec- 
tions have been made at the German churches and | 
chapels here ſeveral times, to afford them ſome | 
relief; but as the number of theſe poor creatures | 
are ſo conſiderable, it is impoſſible, by ſuch means, 
to furniſh them with a regular and continual ſup- | 
ply, adequate to their wants; fo that unleſs ſome 
proviſion is very ſpeedily made for them, they 
muſt inevitably periſh. Theſe unfortunate peo- 
le would think themſelves inexpreſſibly happy, 
f the Engliſh government would be graciouſly 
leaſed to take them under irs protection, to al- 
ow them, for the preſent, ſome ground to lie on, | 
tents to cover them, and any manner of ſub- | 
liſtence, till it ſhall be thought proper to ſhip | 
them off, and ſettle them in any Engliſh colonies | 
in America; where, I doubt not, they will give 
their protectors and benefactors conſtant proofs of | 
their affection and gratitude for ſuch kindnels, by | 
behaving as becometh honeſt, induſtrious, and | 
dutiful fubjects, to the Britiſh government. I 
take the liberty of thus expreſſing the hopes and 
wiſhes of theſe wretched beings, as they have no 
friend to intercede for them, who has intereſt ſuf- | 
ficient for ſuch an undertaking, or even à know- 
Tedge of the proper method of application. 
That their diſtreſſes are unutterably great, I 
myſelf have been too often a mournful witneſs of, 
in my attendance on them to adminiſter the du- 
ties of my function; with one inſtance of which 
I ſhall conclude this melancholy detail. One of 
the poor women was ſeized with the pangs of la- 
bour in the open fields, and was delivered by the 
ignorant people about her in the beſt manner they 


received in the operation, it died ſoon after I 
baptized itz and the wretched mother, after 
receiving the ſacrament at my hands, expired, 
from the want of proper care and neceſſaties ſuit- 
able to her afflicting and truly lamentable condi- 
tion. | | \ 
That the Almighty may, of his infinite mercy, 
incline the hearts of the great and good of this | 
kingdom, diſtinguiſhed for its charity and hoſpi- | 
tality, to take under their protection theſe their 


| 


themſelves into this country, but were invited | 
hither) and ſend them whitherſoever they in their 
wiſdom and goodneſs ſhall think proper, is the | 
moſt ardent prayer of their and your moſt obe- 
dient ſervant,” m! ile £17 no * 

68. A. Wacnstr, | 


. 


abundantly.” 
, 1 Crowds of | 
their encampment, and, with hearts melted to 
were able; but from the injury the tender infant 
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lic, a brief account of the amazing ſucceſs with . 


which it hath pleaſed the Almighty God to bleſs 
my endeavours therein for the ſervice of the dif- 
treſſed Palatines ; and to teſtify their moſt grateful 
acknowledgments, as well as my own, to the 


very benevolent inhabitants of this metropolis, 


for their exceeding liberal and ſeaſonable contti- 
butions. - When I refle& on the ſituation of theſe 
poor people at the time their cafe was related to 
the public, and the change that immediately ſuc- 
ceeded, I am really loſt in wonder, and overcome 
with gratitude |! | eee 
Before eleven in the morning, on which my 
letter appeared, we received from the Tower, by 
order of a great perſonage, one hundred tents, 
with all neeeſſaries thereunto belonging; by the 
ſame bountiful hand the freight of thoſe on board 
the ſhips was diſcharged, and they were releaſed 
that day. The ſame morning a ſervant arrived 
expreſs from a lady at Illington with twenty 
pounds: Mr. Baldero, banker in Lombard-ſtreer, 
ſent twenty-pounds. Shortly after the earl and 
counteſs of Cardigan ſent one hundred pounds, 
ten guineas came from his grace the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, ten guineas from David Berkeley, 
eſq;z- and ſons: ten guineas ſigned M. W. C. 8. 
From Batſon's coffee- houſe, thirty · one pounds 


ten ſhillings, (nearly four hundred pounds have 
ſince been received from the ſame place): five 
pounds five ſhillings from the Bedford coffee- 

uſe : a'bank note No. K. 280, for 1o00l. and a 


great number of ſmaller donations. The contri- 
butions ſince the above have {till increaſed more 


people reſorted to the place of 
gave them what they could - ſpare 3 


uy aſſion 
to t e Honour of a benevolent baker, let it be 
remembered, that even before their caſe was 


known, paſſing by and perceiving their famiſhing 
condition, he beſtowed upon them his whole 
baſket of bread ! By theſe means they were 


cloathed;: their ſubſiſtence provided for, phyſi- 


cians, ſurgeons, and midwives, offered their 


ſervice for the ſick and thoſe in travail, for whom 


warm apartments were hired. The committee of 
gentlemea choſen to manage the ſubſcription, upon 
unhappy fellow-chriſtians, (who did not iſſtrude ap 


plication to his majeſty, had a moſt gracious 
ahſwer by Lord Halifax, purporting that the Pa- 
latines ſhould be fent and eſtabliſhed in South 
Carolina, and that 150 ſtands of arms ſhould 


be delivered out for their uſe ; upon which they 


contracted for proper veſſels to carry them to that 
colony, and for their proviſion 


- Miniſter of the German Lutheran St. Georges in- the: voyage, and for a dad after their ar- 


church, in Little Ayloffe- ſtreet. ; 


the noble, and the royal; and penetrated their 
hearts with ſuch expedition and abundanct of 
compaſſion, that teſtifies the truth of that Fal 
in holy writ, ©* the*mercy of God is over all Ns 
* works.” Of which! the reverend Mr. Wachſel 
publiſhed the following account, September 3. 


* 


Tour readineſs in giving a place to toy letter 
of Thurſday laſt, emboldens me to entrear that 
you would ſuffer me to communicate to the pub- 


This information reached the ears of the great, 


| 
a | cover, or cauſe to be diſcovered ſuch offe 


ſo ab to be convicted, a reward of one hundred 


to prevent all unlawful combinations 
ing the price of proviſions, and encourage thoſe 


The city of London in particular, and the na- 
general, having, about this time preferred 


tion in 


maintainance 


complaints in | parliament, concerning the exor- - 


bitant price of proviſions; his majeſty, in = 
or enhanc- 


who might diſcover any concerned in ſuck illegal 


practices, promiſed to all perſons who ſhould dif- 


pounds; to be paid out of the treaſuty, 
5 | 


merchants 


* 
* 


2 


8 
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& pyblickly to detlate; whether I have got, f 
* have been promiſed, the receiverſhip of the 
% land- tax.“ ow, gentlemen, this is a queſtion 
- mination of evidence, his majeſty directly ordered || that no man has a tight to aſk mr. As to anſwer 


merchants petition, touching the above complaint; 


was preſented to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, a 
council wis immediately called, and after an exa- 


his royal proclamation to be iſſued as abovemen- 
tioned. N28 - 

On the twenty eighth of September, there was 
the higheſt tide in the river Thames that had been 


the public news-papers any thing I find relative 
to me, it is my determined reſolution never to 
do it, unleſs it is agned by a reputable perſon: 
but, gentlemen, if it will be the leaſt ſatisfaction 


known for many years. Great damages were done || to any one of the candidates, or to any particular 


by the filling of cellars, and overflowing of the 


liveryman, it is a reſpect that I ſhall be glad to 


low marſhes. Several ſhips were daſhed againſt || ſhew them, and am both willing and ready to de- 


each other by the violence of the wind; and in 
many houſes. near the river the waters roſe two 
feet in the ground floors. | 

About ten o'clock at night, on the twenty - 
fourth of November, a dreadful fire broke out 


houſes, together with the timber-yard of Mr. 
Hatton, valued at ſeveral thouſand pounds, 
Many perſons were hurt, and ſome loſt their 
lives. 4 5 ; | 

On the fourth of December her royal highneſs 


clare here, what I have repeatedly done both 
pubickly and priyately for this week paſt, that 

have neither myſelf, or any perſon for me, to 
my knowledge, ſollieited fot the. receiverſhip of 


| the land-tax; nor has it ever been offered me, 
in the workſhop of a ſauff-maker in Alderſgate- || But that I may be clearl underſtood, (for in every 
treer, which conſumed that and ſeveral other || part of my conduct I love to be open and ex- 


plicit) I do declare that if it ſhould be the inten- 
tion and reſolution of adminiſtration to ſeparate 
the receiverſhip. of the land-tax, from the office 
of chamberlain of London, and it ſhould be af- 
' fered to me, I ſhall think myſclf as much at li- 


the prone Auguſta, ſiſter to his majeſty, afſd || berty to accept of it, as any one citizen of Lon: 
conſo 2 


rt to his ſerene highneſs the hereditary prince 
of Brunſwick, was ſafely delivered of a princeſs, 
to the great joy of that ancient line, as well as 
univerſal pleaſure of her native country, | 


During the courſe of this month, the weather 


proved extremely. boiſterous, , by which many 
ſhips were wrecked, and other very conſiderable 
damage was ſuſtained both by ſea and land. 


don,” 


On caſting up the books at the cloſe of the 
poll on the; twenty-ffth the numbers appears 


ed as follows: 


For Mr. Alderman Janſſen ITN 1316 | 
Mr. Alderman Turner  , 1202 


The firſt remarkable circumſtance which hap- Mr. Till . $&@ 
ned in the year 1765, was, the election of a Mr. Deputy Ellis e e 
chamberlain of the city of London, in the room Mt. Freeman N 


of the late Sir Thomas Harriſon, which came 
on at Guildball the fifteenth, of January, The || I end 
candidates were, Mr, alderman. Janſſen, Mr. al- || clared dulyelected. 


derman Turner, Mr, Bonus, Mr. deputy Ellis, 


La conſequence of which. the former was de- 


* 


Mr. Alderman Janſſen then came forward, and 


£8 - 5 


Mr. Freeman, Mr. deputy. Long, and Mr, Till. addreſſed the livery, to the following purpoſe: 
On holding up of hands, the ſheriffs. ſaid; they || 5 nn 7 


324 1 * RS _ : 
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were doubtful, whick of the two. aldermen had] Gentlemen and fellow citizens, 
the majority, and therefore deſired they might be | oy 
put up à ſecond. time, which being done, they The honour you have conferred, by elect- 
declared in favour of Mr. alderman 5 —— 

a poll was demanded in behalf of Mr. alderman th | 
Turner, Mr. Ellis, Mr, Freeman, Mr. Long, knowledgments for 
and Mr. Till. After which Mr. alderman Jaoflen || «© favour. 
made a very polite ſpeech to the livery, returning 

them thanks for the great honour conferted on 


burt ing me to the important office of chamberlain. 
of this city, calls bor, my.. moſt grateful ac-. 
o ſignal à mark of your. 


% While many. of you, gentlemen, have moſt . 
| my former endea- 


him, and hoped. they would ſupport. their choice 


by the poll. | 


"When Mr. Janſſen had finiſhed his ſpeech, Mr. 
alderman: Harley (wha had been called upon ROM F 
to de- 


ad vertiſement on the Monday precedin 
clare whether he had not received or been pro- 
miſed the general receiverſhip of the land-tax for 


this city and county of Middleſex): roſe up and 


addreſſed bimſelf to the livery as follows: 


„ . 


| « ] am always happy to meet.you, when afſem- 


| bled here; particularly ben any part of my 
conduct is called in 


queſtion. I now find myſelf 
called upon in 4. very extraordinary manner, by. 
a news>writer in the name of the ſeveral candi- 


* 12 „0 
= 7 * oy 
e Fi. +7 +» | 


* 


ee ee enen by che uncommpp unanimiTy, and remarks | 


It has, given we, a. ſtill; greater; lat 
daes for che office af chambertain: of this city, {| * that your forticude,alone. could. haye 


* affectionately. recallecte 
<< yours to — f your notice, and have been 
pleaſed to eum forth ro offer an ee 
'« on this occaſion, I muſt confeſs I was too back- 
'« ward, in complying; and not for want of an 
« ardent. deſire to accept. your kind invitation, 
« but from a diffidence, natural to one in m/ 
« ſituation. | 3 


4 to hays been thus fouled in L of — 
<< rity, and to have been compelled (as it were! 
into your ſervicez an obligation greatly height- 


* able generoſity,, manifeſted, e ſo. 
e intereſting a Juncture; be en out of 
e my power to bias, or in the leaſt to influence, 
* the uffrage of amy one of you in 5 behalf "© 


=} 
« me 
6 * 


It was therefore an additional honour to me, 


U 
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opportunity of diſproving the falſiiy , which ſhall be ht to him, to be meaſured 
2 F = many baſe ——— aſperfivns | C and ſized with the ſtandard in his cuſtody, and 
« of my privace enemies, to leſſen and 3 | 7 _ n oy owns —_—_ yr — 
22 _ * — *hoſe will — * — —— an V. R . crown for 
ts _— 2 9 miſinfor- | „ which they ſhall = | receive cn one * 

nation, induced to be my ene || thing for each meaſure, on pain of gl. to 
4 2 WE NOS 6 hp 9 — as aforeſaid 3 and he ſhall alſo pay 
6 I ſhall trouble- you no further, gentlemen, || ©* to the party grieved treble damages, with coſts, 
« than to aſſure you, I will do my utmoſt to con- by action at law z” the Lord - mayor, in purſu- 
« yince you, by a faithful and aſſiduous atten- | ance of this act, ſummoned the publicans under 
« tion to che truſt you have ſo generouſly repoſed || his juriſdiction, for ſclling beer in pots that were 
« in me, that you have not miſplaced your con- not ſealed with the city mark, according to law, 
10 fdence.” | On which occaſion a great number of publicans 
| | { were obliged to p-y the penalty of 10s. each. 
This gentleman having reduced his circum- On the firſt of May, a great number of jour- 
ſtances, by his connections with ſeveral public || neymen weavers, (jealous that they ſhould not 
ſpirited plans, had for ſome years lived in obſcu- || receive the aid they petitioned for to both houſes 
rity, and abridged himſelf of every ſuperfluity, | of parliament) with A black flag. en 
radually to compenſate the loſs of his creditors. | them, accompanied by their wives and children, 

| 


uch was his modeſty, that he was not without || went up to St. James's, to repreſent to his ma- 
much difficulty prevailed upon to offer himſelf a || jeſty their diſtreſſed condition for want of work, 
candidate for the vacant poſt ; but merit over- || occaſioned by the importation of French files, 
came every obſtacle, and his grateful fellow-citi- || and other foreign goods. Their majeſties being 
zens exulted in an opportunity of publickly ho- gone for Richmond before they reached St, 
nouring a man, who had given ſuch abundant and || James's, moſt of them went to Richmond, where 
uncommon proofs of his integrity.  - | one of the lords in waiting, brought them word 

On the fourteenth of February Mr. John Wil- 

liams, bookſeller, was, purſuant to his ſentence, | | | 
brought from the King'sbench priſon, to ſtand in The lord-mayor and court of aldermey, at 
the pillory in New-palace-yard, Weſtminſter, for Guildhall, having notice of the above large body 


from his majeſty, that he would do all in his 
re- publiſhing the North Briton in volumes. A of weavers going vp to St. James's, diſpatchec 

| 

| 


power for their relief. 


few minutes after twelve he mounted amidſt the |} orders to the beadles of the ſeveral wards, to 
acclamations of upwards of ten thouſand people, || give notice to the conſtables in every pariſh, to 
who maintained an inceſſant ſhout during the || repair to their reſpective watch houſes, with aſſiſt- 
hour of his ſtanding. Oppoſite to the pillory |} ance, and there to remain till further orders, to 
were erected four ladders, with cords running |} prevent any riots that might happen. — ho, 
from each other, on which were hung a jack boor, On the ſixteenth they proceeded to St. James's: 
an axe, and a Scotch bonnet, The two latter, || again; a gr with an opinion, that the 
after remaining there ſome time, were burnt, and good effect of their petition had been prevented, 
the boot beheaded. During his ſtand alſo, a in a great meaſure, by his grace the duke of 
Bedford, they went in a very riotous manner to 
Bloomſbury-ſquare, with ſuch threatenings of 
' vengeance, that it was thought neceſſary to ſend 
for a ſtrong military force, to prevent their miſ- 
being carried round, every one contributed ac- ||| chievous intentions. They, by this means, were 
cording to pleaſure, to the amount in the whole, || diſperſed ; but on the ſeventeenth, in the morn- 
as was ſuppoſed, of more than two hundred || ing, they aſſembled again, by beat of drum, in 
| 


purple purſe ornamented with orange - coloured 
ribbons, was produced by a gentleman eminent 
for his patriotiſm, who a collection for the 
benefit of the culprit; after which, the purſe 


guineas. He had a ſprig of laurel in his hand all || Spital fields, to the number of more than thirty” 
= the time, and received, on this occaſion, greater || thouſand, from whence they proceeded, in three 
and louder marks of the public applauſe, than || large bodies, to Weſtminſter. One corps took 
would, perhaps, have been given to a foreign || the rout of Gracechurch-ſtreet and London- 
prince, at the head of a victorious army. bridge, from whence they paſſed over St. George s- 

In the month of April, William, lord Byron, || fields. Another corps marched along Ludgate- 
Vas tried by his peers in Weſtminſter, for the || hill, and the Strand, while the third proreeded” 
murder of Mr. Chaworth, in a-duel at the Star || by way of Holborn and Covent-garden. When 
and Garter tavern in Pall-mall ; when, after a || united again in Weſtminſter, the | crowd was ſo 
learned diſcuſſion of the caſe, the peers adjourn- t, that the members could hardly get ta 
ed to their own houſe, and after ſome eonlidera || their reſpective houſes. All Old Palace-yard. 
tion returned, when they found his lordſhip guilty || New Palace- yard, and the ſtreets adjoining, quite 
of felony, but not of murder. 15 as far up as Weſtminſtet- bridge, were lte with 
Winde ler haring declared by the 11 and 12 || theſe poor petitioners, beſides multitudes of others 
William III. c. 15. ſec. 3. That every mayor, | that were in the Park. Before them, in their 
© Or chief officer of every city, town corporate, march, flags of various colours were borne by the 
2 borough, or market town; ſhall; on requeſt to | women, particularly a French filk handkerchief. 

a him made, eauſc all ale-quarts and ale-pints; with a golden border on it, and à croſs of geid , 
made of wood; enrch, glaſs, horn, leather, || in the middle; 'a large piece of French * 
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: . a mercer 


— 


* 


—— 
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a mercer in town, and three or four pieces of 
French lace, &c. The men wore red cockades 
and ſhreds of ſilk in their hats. In Weſtminſter, 
they ſtopped the carriages of the members, as 
they went to the houſe, praying them to take 
Pity on the poor weavers, but behaved in all other 
reſpects with the greateſt good order. To pre- 
vent any tumult, however, the firlt troop of 
horſe-guards, with a party of horſe-grenadiers, 
and three companies of the foot-guards, all un- 
der arms, and. headed by their proper officers, 
were ordered from the parade to Old Palace-yard, 
where they were drawn up in two lines before 
Weſtminſter-hall, to clear the paſſage for the 
members to get to the houſe, They continued 
aſſembled till near four o'clock, when being in 
formed by their heads, that hand-bills would be 
diſtributed next day, which would allay all their 
fears, and every other neceſſary ſtep be taken for 
their advantage, they were recommended to ſe- 
parate peaceably, and accordingly began their 
march home again; ſo that by five, the ſtreets 
round Weſtminſter-hall were entirely cleared of 
them. Sir John Fielding, and his brother juſtices 
had attended az the New Guildhall all the time ; 
at which place there was alſo a conference between 
the chieftains of the weavers, to the number of 
about four hundred, their maſters, and the mer- 


cers, when it was agreed by the latter, immedi- 


ately to recall all their contracts for foreign goods, 
and ſet the journeymen inſtantly to work. Bur 
though this had ſo good an effect, that it contri- 
buted, perhaps, more than any thing elſe, to diſ- 
perſe them; yet, in their return, they ſaid they 
ſhould not depend entirely upon promiſes, and 
talked of getting the watermen to join them. A 
body of them even went to Bloomſbury-ſquare, 
where they pulled down the ſtone poſts, and part 
of the wall, before the duke of Bedford's houſe, 
with the rails in the road to Fig-lane, beſides 
ploughing up the ground in the middle of the 
ſquare, and doing other damage. Theſe outra- 
ges being apprehended to be dangerous, a party 
of the horſe-guards had been added to the foor, 
which had been placed there the night before; 
but the mob was ſo unruly, that they tore up the 
very pavement to ſupply them with ſtones to pelt 


the guards: in conſequence of which much miſ- 


chief was done, many of the ſoldiers were cut 
and wounded, and ſeveral of the people trampled 


down by the horfes. Theſe outrages continued 


a great part of the night. 
Another party went to Mr, Carr's, a ſilk mer- 


cer, on Ludgate-hill, where they demoliſhed the 
windows, broke the lamps at the door, and did 


other miſchief. In conſequence of this, between 
ſeven and eight o'clock, the lord-mayor, attended 
by the ſheriffs, recorder, city-marſhal, and ſword- 
bearer, with a number of peace-officers, repaired 
to the ſpot ; but his lordſhip was obliged to leave 
his coach in Sc. Paul's church-yard, he whence 
he proceeded on foot to Mr. Carr's, when the re- 
corder told the populace, that unleſs they diſperſ- 
ed, the riot act ſhould be read. His lordſhip 
then repaired to the Globe-tavern in Fleet-ftreer, 
and attended there with his brethren far ſome time. 
About nine in the evening, a ſtrong party of 
horſe, with another of foot, were drawn up be- 


* 


— HD— 


fore Mr. Carr's houſe, but happily the night 


paſſed without any farther diſorder. 


A court of aldermen had previouſly met the 
morning before, to conſult on proper methods for 
preventing the ill conſequences that might ariſe 


from ſo large a body of people daily aſſembling, 


a party of guards from the Tower, did duty all 
the night of the ſixteenth, in Moorfields; ano- 
ther party had been fent for the ſame night to 
Spitalfields, on account of the mob breaking the 
windows there of fome maſter-weavers, who were 
reported to have had French ſilks in their houſes, 


particularly of one in Princeſs-ſtreet, whoſe win. 


dows were entirely demoliſhed. And early on the 


ſeventeenth, another party of guards, attended 
by a great number of conſtables, headboroughs, 
& c. marched from Hicks's-hall to Moorfields, to 


be at hand againſt any further riots. 


Their principal orator was one Jones, a Welſh. 


man. This perſon teceived the meſſa 


ge when 


they were at St. James's, after which he drew his 
brethren off to the Green-park, and ſignified what 
had paſſed from a tree. He alſo made a long 


harangue to them in Old Palace-yard, perſuading 
them to difperſe, and ſeemed to conduct himſelf 


with a good deal of modeſty and decorum; he 


perſonally having no other view in taking the lead 


on that occaſion, but to keep his brethren from 
running into any exceſs that might be conſtrued 
a breach of the laws, or diſaffection to the go- 


verniment, as he himſelf declared. 


About this time the court of common- council 


voted the freedom of the city, in a gold box, to 
the duke of Glouceſter ; previous to which the 
Grocers preſented his royal highneſs with the 


freedom of their company. 


Between fix and ſeven o'clock in the evening, 


on the firſt of June, a dreadful fire broke out in 


a maſt-yard near Rotherhithe church, which in 
a few hours conſumed upwards of two hundred 


and fix houſes. It alſo burnt the inſide of a brigg ; 
but the wind driving the flames off from the wa- 
ter- ſide, there was no other damage done to the 
ſhipping, which otherwiſe, in all probability, 
fire was ſaid 
to have been occaſioned by a pirch-kettle boiling / 
over, which ſet the maſts and timber in the yard 
all in flames. Great contributions were made in 
the city for the relief of the ſufferers; and fo 
generouſly, that it exceeded the ſums required to 
reſtore their loſſes. And on the twenty-firſt, 
about ten o'clock at night, another dreadful fire 
broke out in the ſail-cloth warehouſe of Mr. 
Bovan, at Gun-dock, Wapping, which, in a feu 
hours, deſtroyed that and about thirty _—_ 
houſes, beſides warehouſes and other out- build 
ings. A ſhip in Gun-dock took fire, but by cu 


would have greatly ſuffered. 


ting away the maſts, &c. was ſaved. Moſt of the 
poor inhabitants loſt their all, and ſeveral had 
their arms and legs broke in endeavouring to ſave 


their children, 


By a general act of parliament paſſed this ſeſ⸗ 
ſion, all waggons and a with nine inch wheel, 


paſſing through any turnpike gate or 


the twenty-fourth of June, are to 
unleſs they are ſo conſtructed as to roll a 
of ſixteen inches, and in that caſe only 
and all narrow wheels are to pay one- 


li 


bar, 


full toll, 
ſurface 


after 


half toll; 


half of 


3 
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an the nine inch wheels, except carts and 
— drawn by one horſe and two oxen, and 
no more, having ſix inch wheels. And no per- 
on, by virtue of any act of parliament, is to 
have claim, or take the benefit or advantage of 
any exemption from tolls, unleſs the fellies of the 
wheels are nine inches broad. 
About this time the inhabitants of the city of 
London and its ſuburbs were greatly alarmed, by 
many incendiary lerters, threatening fire and de- 
ſtruction, which had been dropped in many parts 
of London. No leſs than ſeven or eight trains 
laid for this deſperate purpoſe, were diſcovered 
and defeated within a few weeks. Several of the 
incendiaries were taken into cuſtody, and the ut- 
moſt precaution ueſd to prevent the execution of 
their horrid deſigns; | Far By: | 
Her majeſty being ſafely delivered of a prince 
on the twenty-firſt of Auguſt (afterwards chriſ- 
tened by the name of William Henry) the Lord- 
mayor, aldermen and common-council waited on 
his majeſty the twenty- eighth with the following 
congratulatory addreſs on the occaſion : 


The humble addreſs of the Lord-mayor, alder- 
men, and commons of the city of London, in 
common-councll aſſembled, 


« Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


« We your majeſty's ever loyal and faithful 
ſubjects, the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mons of the city of London, in common- coun- 
cil aſſembled, humbly beſeech your majeſty. to 
accept our moſt ſincere and dutiful congratula- 
tions on the ſafe delivery of the queen, and the 
auſpicious birth of another prince. 12 

« The joyful event of an increaſe in your ma- 
jeſty's illuſtrious family, will always be grate- 
fully conſidered by us as a further ſubſtantial 
ſecurity to the civil and religious liberties of 
this your majeſty's free and native country. 

« Every addition to your majeſty's domeſtic 
happineſs fills our hearts with the higheſt plea- 
ſure and ſatisfaction; and fully confiding that 
your majeſty's royal ſentiments ever coincide 
with the united wiſhes of your faithful people, 
we gladly embrace every opportunity of teſti- 
fying our joy, and laying our congratulations 
at your majeſty's feet. 


ce 


cc 


your majeſty, that your faithful citizens of 
London, from their zealous attachment to your 
royal houſe, and the true honour and dignity 
of your crown, whenever a happy eſtabliſh- 
ment of public meaſures ſhall preſent a favour- 
able occaſion, will be ready to exert their ut- 
moſt abilities in ſupport of ſuch wiſe councils 
as apparently tend to render your majeſty's 
reign happy and glorious.” 


To which addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed to 
return this moſt gracious anſwer : | | 


I thank you for this dutiful addreſs. Your 


** congratulations on the further increaſe of my 
family, and your aſſurances of zealous attach- 
34 22 


2 5 
Permit us, therefore, royal “(Sir, to aſſure, 
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ment to it, cannot but be very agreeable to 
me. I have nothing ſo much at heart, as the 
welfare and happineſs of my people; and have 
the greateſt ſatisfaction in every event that may 
be an additional ſecurity to thoſe civil and re- 


* gious liberties upon which the proſperity of 
* theſe kingdoms depend.” | 


The above addreſs was but ill received by the 
new miniſtry, who thought themſelves highly re- 
flected on. | 

On the twenty-fifth, about four o'clock in the' 
morning, a fire broke out at a houſe oppoſite the 
Ship tavern, Ratclift-croſs, which conſumed be- 
tween twenty and thirty houſes, and did conſider- 
able damage to many others. The flames were 
ſo rapid, that. moſt of the inhabitants loſt all 
their effects, to the amount of twenty thouſand” 
pounds, | ; 

About nine o'clock at night, on the eighth of 
October, a moſt extraordinary phænomenon ap- 
peared in the air over the city of London. At 
firſt a ſtrong light was ſeen on the gravel and pav- 
ed walks in the Temple, bright enough to pick 
up a pin; which ſurprize was encrealed on the 
beholders looking upwards, when a globe of rud- 
dy fire was ſeen deſcending from a great altitude* 
over Temple- bar, as large as the full moon a lit- 
tle after her riſing; and taking its courſe ob- 
liquely towards the river Thames, as if it would 
have fallen therein; but coming low and over the 
ſame, it ſhot itſelf into a ſheet of fire, with one 
edge turned towards the water, in the form of a' 
boy's kite, with head, wings and tail, appearing 
half as long, and in one part twice as broad, as' 
Fleet-ſtreer. It fell or vaniſhed on the South- 
wark (ide of the water, in a yellow fire, to the 
ſurprize not only of all the watermen there on that 
part of the river, but of all the ſpectators, who 
declared they had never beheld the like appear- 
ance before, bind 1 22 

At a court of common- council held at Guild- 
hall, on the fifteenth of October, it was reſolved 
to preſent the freedom of the city, in a gold box, 
to his ſerene highneſs the hereditary prince of 
Brunſwick. And on the twenty-ſecond they agreed 
to grant, as a benefaction to the ſociety of arts 
and ſciences in the Strand, the ſum of five hun- 
dred pounds, | 4 1 

To ſo great a height was the ſpirit of mono- 
poly and oppreſſion got at this time, that the 
very retailers of milk, in and about this metro- 
polis, attempted to raiſe the price of that com- 
modity from three-halfpence to two- pence half- 
penny a wine quart, which they purchaſe at a 
penny Wincheſter meaſure; and in ſome parts 
they carried their point; though the price was 
afterwards ſettled at two-pence the quart. 

At a very numerous meeting of the grand jury, 
and other principal inhabitants of the borough of 
Southwark, at their Town-hall, it was unani-- 
mouſly agreed to give the following inſtructions 


to their members : 


To Sir Joſeph Mawbey, bart. and Henry 
Thrale, eſq; repreſentatives in parliament for the 
town and borough of Southwark. 


51 Gentlemen: 
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„Gentlemen, 


« We, the grand jury for the town and bo- 
rough of Southwark, and others the inhabi- 
* -tants thereof, this day aſſembled in the Town- 
* hall, ſenſibly touched with the juſt complaints 
of the poor of this borough, as well as of thoſe 
« of the nation in general, occaſioned by the 
« preſent enormous price of every neceſſary of 
« life, and the almoſt total ſtagnation of many 
valuable branches of our manufactures in con- 
« ſequence thereof, think we ſhould be wanting 
in the duty we owe to our fellow- inhabitants, 
© did we not employ every means in our power 
*..to procure a removal of this national evil. 
8 by theſe motives, gentlemen, we 

e this early opportunity to inſtruct you, our 
« repreſentatives in the great council of the land, 
* to uſe your utmoſt efforts, and influence to at- 
* tain this ſalutary purpoſe, and as we apprehend 
„ nothing will ſo readily effect this, as the imme- 
% diate prohibition of the exportation of all ſort 
C of grain, that of bread corn more eſpecially (to 
e the current price of which indiſpenſable neceſ- 
«* ſary of life, that of every other article bears ſo 
„ great a proportion) we do hereby require and 
& fjatruſt you to exert your beſt endeavours in 
% parliament to obtain ſuch prohibition, or ſuch 
* other wholeſome law as the body of the legiſ- 
lature ſhall in its wiſdom judge moſt expedient 
* to put a ſtop to this crying grievance. 

la giving you theſe inſtructions, gentlemen, 
© we firmly believe that we ſpeak your own ſen- 
© timents, who, as perſons of generoſity and 
© humanity, cannot but feel for the diſtreſſes of 
the poor.“ | 


On the thirty-firſt of October, between ſeven 
and eight o'clock in the evening, his royal high- 
nels William, duke of Cumberland, died ſud- 
denly at his houſe in Upper Groſvenor-ſtreet. 
His royal highneſs was at court in the morning, 
dined with lord Albemarle in the afternoon, and 
drank tea with the princeſs of Brunſwick at St. 
James's ; from whence he came to his own houſe 
in the evening, to be preſent at a council to be 
held on affairs of ſtate, As ſoon as he came in, 
he complained of a pain in the ſhoulder, with a 
cold and ſhivering fir, and deſired to be laid on 
the couch, which was done ; but in about twenty 
minutes after expired without the leaſt ſtruggle, 
On opening the body there was found in the 
right ventricle of the brain, a coagulation of ex- 
travaſated blood, about the ſize of a pidgeon's 
egg, which was the cauſe of his death. All the 
noble parts were ſound, except the membrane be- 
- tween the lobes of the brain, which was offified. 
His royal highneſs gave near ſix thouſand 
pounds a year in private charity : and though he 
did not allow his workmen at Windſor (where he 
generally reſided) greater wages than the reſt of 
the country, he allowed them every day at noon 
table beer, and bread and cheeſe, and generally 
twice a week a hot dinner. This his royal high- 
neſs called Old Engliſh hoſpitality. 

On the eighth of November, the body and urn 
of his royal highneſs were conveyed from Groſ- 


venor-ſquare to the prince's chamber in the houſe | 


— 


wo 


— 
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of lords, in a hearſe drawn by ſix white horſes, 


- adorned with white feathers. The next evening, 


— — 


about ten o'clock, a ſignal from Weſtminſter. 
bridge, by the firing a ſky-rocket, was 


that the funeral proceſſion of his royal Fr 
was begun, which ſignal being anſwered by ano- 


ther from the centre arch of London-bridge, mi. 


nute guns were immediately fired at the Tower 
and ſo continued, until, by ſecond ſignals from the 


ſame places, it was known the funeral ceremon 


was ended. The great bells in ſeveral of the 
churches in London and Weſtminſter alſo conti. 
nued to toll, until the funeral was over. b 
The proceſſion was made through Old Palace. 
yard to the ſouth-eaſt door of the abbey, upon a 
floor railed in, covered with black cloth, and 
lined on each fide with a party of the foot- 
guards. | 
At the entrance of Weſtminſter-abbey, within 
the church, the dean and prebendaries attended 
by the choir, received the body, falling into the 
proceſſion juſt before the officer of arms, who 
conducted the lord-chamberlain ; and fo pro- 
ceeded into king Henry VIIth's chapel, where 
the body was depoſited on treſſels, the head to. 
wards the altar: the coronet and cuſhion being 
laid upon the coffin, and the canopy held over it, 
while the ſervice was read by the dean of Weſt. 


minſter ; the chief mourner and his two ſup- 


porters, fitting on chairs, at the head of the 
corpſe ; the lords aſſiſtants, and fupporters of the 
pall ſitting on ſtools on either ſi 

The part of the ſervice before the interment 
being read, the corpſe was depoſited in the vault, 
and the dean having finiſhed the burial ſervice, 
Garter proclauned his royal highneſs's ſtyle as 
follows : a 


Thus it hath pleaſed Almighty God to take 
out of this tranſitory life, unto his divine 
mercy, the late moſt high, moſt mighty, and 
moſt illuſtrious prince William Auguſtus, 
duke of Cumberland, and duke of Brunl- 
wick and Lunenburgh, marquis of Berk- 
hamſtead, earl of Kennington, viſcount Tre- 
maton, baron of the iſle of Alderney, knight 
of the moſt noble order of the garter, and 
firſt and principal companion of the moſt 
honourable order of the bath, ſecond ſon of 
his late moſt excellent majeſty king George 
the ſecond. | 


Twenty-one pieces of artillery were drawn into 
the park, and fired minute guns during the cere- 
mony ; and three battalions, viz. one of each 
regiment of guards, were drawn up in St. Mar. 
garet's 2 and fired vollies, on a ſignal 


given, as ſoon as the corpſe was depoſited. 


A very eminent hiſtorical writer gives the fol- 
lowing character of the above illuſtrious prince 
RA review of his life, ſays he, will affdrd a molt 


„ ſhining example of patriotiſm, valour, juſtice, 
| © friendſhip, ſincerity and humanity. Inflexib 


„attached to the intereſt of his country he 


| © braved every danger, nor indulged a thought 
of life, when called on his ſovereign's dutj. 
Patriotic from principle, he 


gave —_— 
(0 


<« wiſe and conſtitutional meaſures; nor 
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« to ls the ſchemes of oppreſſion, 
« ambition and avarice. Conſcientiouſly juſt, he 
« rewarded merit irreſpeCive of rank, nor ſuf- 
« fered the dignified minion to eſcape his reſent- 
« ment, Refined in his friendſhip, he ſweetened 
« life by a judicious ſelection of worthy men 
« to pattake at his hoſpitable board, and amuſe 
« his leiſure hours with an unreſerved affability 
« of converſe. Inviolably ſincere, he never pro- 
« miſed without deliberation, or the moſt- punc- 
« tyal performance of his engagements. Above 
« all, ſympathetically humane, and extenſivel 
“ generous, his royal heart never failed to feel, 
« nor his royal hand to relieve the diſtreſſes of 
« his fellow creatures, of every age, ſex, and 
« condition, Nay, he ſought opportunities for 
« doing good, and ſtudied plans for the em- 
« ployment of the poor. With theſe virtues to 
« preponderate, his foibles may be eaſily con- 
« ſigned to oblivion, eſpecially when it is remem- 
« bered, that to err is the lot of humanity, but 
© to do good is the property of picty, If ſame 
« from prejudice may deem our deſcription ex- 
« aggerated, we preſume others from juſtice will 
« allow it but adequate, nor refrain a tributary 
« tear at the loſs of ſo eminent a compound of 
« all that was great, excellent, and amiable in 
« human nature.” See Clarendon's Hiſtory of 
England, vol. II. page. 552. 


About three o'clock in the morning, on the 
ſeventh of November, a moſt terrible fire broke 
out at a peruke-makers, near the end of Biſhopſ- 
gate-ſtreer, next Cornhill ; when the wind being 
high and weſterly, the flames ſoon ſpread to the 
corner houſe, and from thence to the oppoſite ſide, 
and ſet fire to a millener's ; and it being ſome time 
before aſſiſtance could be got, the fire ſoon com- 
municated itſelf to all the four corner houſes, 
which was burning at one time: the paſtry-cook's 
houſe at the head of Cornhill was greatly da- 
maged; the oppoſite paſtry-cook's the corner of 
Gracechurch-ſtreet was deſtroyed ; all the houſes 
from the corner of Cornhill to the church of St. 
Martin, Outwich, the corner of Threadneedle- 
ſtreet, excepting the parſonage houſe, were con- 


ſumed ; and the ſaid church likewiſe taking fire, || 


a part of the ſteeple was ſoon burnt down, 
whereby the great bell in it fell with a prodigious 
noiſe ; the inſide of the church was next con- 
ſumed, and the flames ſpread to the back of 
Threadneedle-ſtreet, where ſeveral houſes were 
entirely burnt down to the ground ; every houſe 
in White-lion-court ; among thein the White-lion 
tavern, which was bought but the evening before, 
at nine o'clock, for between two and three thou- 
ſand pounds. The back part of Merchant-tay- 
lors-hall received ſome damage. Five houſes on 
the Exchange-ſide of Cornbill, and upwards of 
twenty in Leadenhall-ſtreet, were entirely con- 
ſumed, On the whole, it was computed that this 
fire deſtroyed upwards of one hundred houſes, 
and did more damage than the memorable fire, 
which broke out oppoſite the Royal-Exchange on 
the twenty-fifth of March 1748, the loſs being 
computed at 100,000l, of which a conſiderable 
Part was uninſured. —A gentleman who attended 
at this fire, thinking that many perſons might be 
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ſtill alive under the rubbiſh, ventured among them 
the next day, before the fire was quite extin- 
guiſhed, and, waving his hat upon the top of 4 
pile of ruins to engage the attention of the ſpec- 
tators, declared that he was fure many were ac- 
tually under the ſpot on which he ſtood. Upon 
this the firemen, with their pick-axes, came to 
their aſſiſtance, and dug out alive two men, three 
women, a child about fix years old, a dog and 


two cats. The next day as ſome workmen were 


clearing out the cellar of a tobacconiſt, whoſe 
houſe had been burnt, a ſtack of chimnies fell 
ſuddenly, by which eight perſons loſt their lives, 
and ſeveral had their limbs cruſhed in a moſt 
ſhocking manner. Subſcriptions were imme- 
diately ſer on foot for the relief of the uninſured 
ſufferers by this fire, and ſoon produced goool, 
of which his majeſty was pleaſed to contribute 
10001, the grocers and ironmongers company one 
hundred pounds each, and the Lord-mayor fifty 
pounds, a handſome part of which was diſtributed 
amongſt the unfortunate widows and children of 
the men who were killed by the falling of the 
ſtack of chimnies. 

On the twenty-ſeventh the right honourable 
the lord Cambden gave his opinion upon the 
granting of general warrants by ſecretaries of ſtate, 
which ſome days before had been learnedly argued 
in his preſence, After enlarging upon and ex- 
plaining numbers of caſes, which laſted upwards 
of two hours, his lordſhip declared ir, as the un- 
animous opinion of the court, that ſuch warrants 
(except in caſes of high treaſon) were illegal, op- 
preſſive and unwarrantable. | 

The court of common-council having referred 
to the commiſſioners of ſewers and pavements 
the conſideration of the moſt effectual way to 
correct the complaints of bad pavements and 
other nuiſances within the limits of the city juriſ- 
dition, they made a repreſentation of what they 
had conſidered in the manner and form following : 


To the right honourable the Lord-mayor, al- 


dermen and commons of the city of London, in 


common-council aſſembled. 


The humble repreſentation of the commiſſion- 


ers of the ſewers and pavements within the ſaid 


city and liberties, 
Sheweth, 


That they, the commiſſioners of the ſewers, 
having received frequent complaints of bad pave- 
ments, and other nuiſances, within the limits of 


our juriſdiction, and having found our repeated 


endeavours to correct the ſame ineffectual, we 


think it incumbent on us to repreſent to this ho- 


nourable court : 


1. That the pavements are in general rough and 
irregular, and in many of the principal ſtreets 
very defective and bad, chiefly owing, as we 


conceive, to their being partially and at different 


times, and with different materials, repaired by 
the ſeveral inhabitants themſelves, to the frequent 


breaches made therein by the different water com- 


panies, and to their ſlight and inſufficient manner 
of patching up the ſame. 


* 
» 


2. That 
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2. That the prevailing method of placing the 
channels in the middle of the ſtreets, which ate ge- 
nerally made very deep, and in many caſes (ſome- 
times neceſſarily) attended with croſs channels, 
rendets the coach- way very diſagrreable and unſaſe 
to paſſengers, as well as highly detrimental to 
horſes and carriages. 

3. That the too common practice of the lower 
ſort of inhabitants, and ſervants, throwing aſhes, 
rubbiſh, broken glaſs, and earthen ware, offals, and 
other offenſive things, into the ſtreets, ſtops the 
current of the channels, makes the highway very 
inconvenient, and ſometimes dangerous to coach, 
horſe and foot paſſengers, and even to the health 
of the neighbouring inhabitants. , 

4. That the paſſage of ſome of the 33 
thoroughfares is often obſtructed by the loading 
and unloading of ſtage coaches, ſtage-waggons, 
and country carts, and by the waſhing of butts, 
caſks, and barrels, in the highway. ; 

5. That the foot-ways, by not being raiſed 
above the level of the ſtreets, are much annoyed 
with mud, and frequently overflowed with water, 
which renders them diſagreeable and ſlippery in 
moiſt, and very dangerous in froſty weather; a 
nuiſance every day accumulated by the neglect 
of the houſholders to cauſe their ſervants to 
ſcrape and ſweep away the mud from before their 
houſes. 

6. That poſts intended for the ſecurity of paſ- 
ſengers, do but in part anſwer that intention, con- 
ſiderably leſſen the paſſage on both ſides, in ſtreets 
already too narrow, and, by their irregularity and 
aptneſs to decay, offend the eye, at the ſame time 
that they occaſion an expence which might be 
entirely ſaved by raiſing the foot-way a little 
higher. | | 

That ſeveral of the foot-ways are encumbered 
with goods and packages, and others of them 
ſtreightened by the unwarrantable projection of 
ſhop-windows, bulks, and ſhew-boards, or the 
more dangerous encroachments of vaults and 
cellar doors. 

8. That the daily increaſing rivalſhip in the 
ſize and projection of ſigns in a great meaſure de- 
feats the purpoſe of them, obſtructs the free cir- 
culation of the air, (ſo deſirable in a large and 
populous city). in times of high wind often proves 
dangerous, and in rain always an annoyance to 
_ foot-paſſengers, and at night, more or lels, inter- 
cepts the light of the lamps. 

9. That foot-paſſengers are likewiſe greatly 
annoyed, in rainy weather, by the water conveyed 
from the tops of old houſes through ſpouts pro- 
jecting into the ſtreets. 

10. That for the want of the ſtreets and courts 
being properly marked and diſtinguiſhed, and 
the houſes regularly numbered, flrangers are of- 
ten put to great trouble and difficulty to find 
their way to places and perſons they have occaſion 
to reſort to. | 

From this view of the many nuiſances and de- 
fects which leſſen the beauty, neatneſs, and con- 
venience of this great and famous metropolis, we 
humbly conceive, that every perſon (not bigotted 
to ancient forms and cuſtoms, or biaſſed by nar- 
row conſiderations of immediate intereſt) muſt be 


convinced of the neceſſity of a ſpeedy refortnation, || 
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without which the little of our retail trade that 


remains will in time be totally loſt, our wargs 
and pariſhes depopulated, and the burthen of our 
offices and taxes proportionally increaſed. 

To obviate the objection which, in the minds 


of ſome, may ariſe fom a dread of the expence 


attending the propoſed regulations, and which can 


only be defrayed by a new tax, we humbly beg 
leave to offer it as our opinion, that a very mo- 


derate tax, little exceeding the average of the 
preſent ordinary repairs, might, by borrowing a 
ſum of money upon the credit of it, be ſufficient 
to anſwer the expence, not only of the firſt outſet, 
but of all neceſſary reparations for many years to 
come ; that the difference (if any) would be more 
than amply compenſated by the preſervation, not 
to ſay recovery, of our retail trade, and that 
every ground of complaint of oppreſſion or par- 
tiality might be effectually removed, if the pro- 
poſed reformation was limited to ſtreets, the ma. 
Jor part of whoſe inhabitants ſhould apply for and 
requeſt it, 

To enable ourſelves to form this conjeAure, 
as well as others to judge of its probability, we 
have enquired 'the prices contracted for by the 
commiſſioners for the new pavement at Weſtmin- 
ſter, have cauſed the ſtreets from Temple-bar to 
Aldgate-church to be ſurveyed and meaſured, and 
different eſtimates to be made of the propoſed im- 
provements within that diſtance from all which 
we have formed the following computation : 


An EvTiMaATE of the expence of altering all 
the paving from Temple-bar, procfeding ealt- 
ward up Fleet-ſtreet, Ludgate-hill, Ludgate- 


' ſtreet, all round the ſouth-ſide of St. Paul's, 


along Cheapſide, the Poultry, Cornhill, Leaden- 
hall-ſtreet, and home to Aldgate-church, 


„ 
16,461 feet running of Moor | 
ſtone curb, at 28. 9d. per foot 2263 7 9 
113, 414 feet ſuperficial of ſquar- 
ing and laying of old and new per- 
beck paving in the foot-way, at 14 
per foot | 721 8 0 


77,200. feet ſuperficial of new pur- | 
beck paving at 7+ ＋ foot 2,444 19 6 

32,428 yards of paving with 
Scotch ſtones in the coach- way, at 
7s. 8d. per yard FIRE 

For digging and removing rub- 
biſh, being 32,428 yards ſuperfi- 
cial, at 4d: per yard | 

For removing poſts and level- 
ling ground, being 16,461 feet 
running at 3d. per foot 

For fitting.curbs round areas 
and windows, altering water- 
ſpouts, iron grates, &c. being 
19.46 feet running at 10d. per | 
OOt 


12,430 14 8 
540 9 4 
| f 


205 15 3 


685 17 6 


179292 12 © 
Deduct for 32, 428 yards of old 


pebbles, at IS. 6d. Per yard 2,432 2 0 


1 


16,860 10 0 
1 
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An EsTimaTz of the expence of re-laying the 
4 Goeroley pebbles, and uſing purbeck ſtep for 
the curb, throughout all the aforeſaid ſtreets, from 
Temple-bar to Aldgate-church, as follows: viz. 


K £4". 
16,461 feet run of purbeck ſtep 
for the curb, at 18. 10d, per foot, 1,508 18 6 

Purbeck paving in the foot-way 3,166 7 6 

32,428 yards of old pebbles in 
the coach way re-layed including 
digging, levelling and removing 
rubbiſh, at 9d. per yard, | 

3,243 tons of new pebbles at 
twenty-ſhillings per ton 

3.243 loads of gravel at 3s. per 
load, 

Fitting curbs round areas, &c. 
being 16,461 feet running at 10d. 
per foot, 8 

Removing poſts, &c. being 16,461 
feet at 3d. per foor, 


1,216 1 0 


35243 © © 
486 9 o 
685 17 6 


205 15 3 


10512 8 9 
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October 11, 1765. Groros Dance. 
4. 0 4 

A tax of 12d. in the pound upon 
the rents of the front houſes, which | 
we find to amount to the ſum of . 
47,8001. and upwards would raiſe 
the yearly ſum of 

And as it ſeems reaſonable that 
the neighbouring inhabitants, whoſe 
houſes do not front the high ſtreets, 
ought to contribute towards the ex- 
penceof improvements of which they 
will equally enjoy the benefit, we 
think the propoſed tax ſhould extend 
to all houſes in the adjoining yards, 
courts, and alleys, but with a power 
of mitigation in favour of the inferior 
and rer ſort of houſholders; 
which diſcretionary tax we eſtimate 
at the yearly ſum of 


Total of the tax per annum — 


On the other hand the intereſt of 
17000]. (which is more than the _ 
larger eſtimate requires) at 4]. per . 
cent. would amount to the yearly 
ſum of | 
We eſtimate the future annual re- 
Pairs at — — 
And the proportionable ſhare of 
the additional ſalaries of offices, ſur- 
veyors, &c. at 


200 0 0 


1280 0 0 


Total of the annual charge 


Which total charge being deducted from the 
amount of the tax, will leave a ſurplus of 1260l. 
Per annum, applicable to a gradual diſcharge of 
the principal money borrowed, which it would 
11 


2390 © 0 


400 0 © 


— 


46g 
compleat in about eleven years; and, if parlia- 
ment (who have been ſo liberal in their encourage- 
ment to the improvements at Weſtminſter) ſhould 
be prevailed on * 4 us the benefit of a Sun- 
day's toll, the whole debt * be paid off, and 
the tax reduced, in a much ſhorter time. 

It remains only to be conſidered what further 
powers will be requiſite for the execution of the 
plan in queſtion, in caſe it ſhould meet with the 
approbation of this honourable court; for which 
purpoſe we humbly conceive that we cannot ber- 
ter inform or direct their judgment than by a 
faithful enumeration of the many defects we have 
experienced in the exerciſe of our preſent autho- 
rity : we therefore beg leave to repreſent, 

1. That, whatever might have been the original 
intention and legal — * of our authority 
as to pavements, at the time of its creation, we 
are adviſed, that the conſtant and uniform method 
in which it hath been exerciſed for near a centuty, 
as well as the implied interpretation of it by 
ſome late ſtatutes, reſtrain it wholly to the order - 
ing, deſigning, and regulating, the manner of 
the paving; ſo that (except in two caſes, viz. that 
of untenanted, or where a defect complained of 
continues unreformed) we have no power to in- 
terfere with the paving itſelf, or (the former of 
thoſe caſes only excepted) to aſſeſs or levy any tax 
for the doing of it. 

2. That we have no authority to try or puniſh 
even the moſt petty offenders in a ſummary way; 
the paviours and rakers, who are by law enjoined 
to obey our orders, and who we may fine for dif-, 
obedience, having it in their election whether they 
will ſubmit to ſuch fine or not; ſo that, in fact, 
we have no other way to enforce our orders, or to 
remove nuiſances of any kind, bur by indictment 
at the ſeſſions, which, as it generally proves a very 
tedious and expenſive (and ſometimes a fruitleſs) 
remedy, without any fund appropriated to ſup- 
port the charge of it, is ſeldom purſued. 

3. That we have no particular controul over 
the water companies, to compel them to repair, 
in a proper and ſufficient manner, or within a 
reaſonable time, the ſeveral breaches which their 
workmen are daily making in the pavement of 
ſome or other of our moſt frequented ſtreets, 

4. That we have no authority to pull up or re- 
move any poſts, though found to be ever ſo in- 
convenient to the public, | 

5. That we have no kind of juriſdiction over 
ſigns, nor authority to affix any marks to houſes, 
whereby to diſtinguiſn them or the ſtreets they 
ſtand in. | | 

Having preſumed to trouble this honourable 
court with our ſentiments upon a ſubje& with 
which the duty of our office ſeems in fome ſort 
connected, and in which the honour of this city, 
and the intereſt of its inhabitants, appears to us 
to be greatly concerned, we humbly ſubmit it ro 
their ſuperior wiſdom, how far they will think 
proper to adapt a plan ſo ſucceſsfully purſued in 
the city of Weſtminſter, and what meaſures it 
may be expedient to take for carrying the ſ 
into execution. Dated at Guildhall, the — 
day of November 1765. By order of court. 


; John Smith, clerk to the commiſſioners; 
5K An 
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An act of common-council being ſoon 'after || death of his royal highneſs prince Frederick Wil 
paſſed, a petition was preſented from the corpo- || liam, youngeſt brother to his preſent majeſty, 
ration to the houſe of commons, praying that.a || which happened on the twenty-ninth of Decem. 
bill might be brought in to pave the city of Lon- || ber, at his houſe in Leiceſter-{quare. His royal 
don, purſuant to the ſaid order. The laſt cir- | highneſs, at the time of his death, was in the 
cumſtance which cloſes the year 1765 was the || ſixteenth year of his age. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


The American ſtamp-act repealed. Great rejoicings on the occafion. Weavers relieved by par. 
liament. A jor new paving the city of London. City gates pulled down. | Riots occa- 
fioned by the high price of proviſions. Proclamation againſt forefiallers. Marriage of ber 
royal hig hneſs princeſs Carolina Matilda. Remarkable florm of thunder and lightning. Great 
froſt. Violent hurricane. Fire in the Strand. State of the city hoſpitals. Death of the 
duke of York. TA | | 


5. HE year 1766 began with a very warm || dom. That theſe tumults and inſurrections had 
conteſt in the houſe of commons reſ- | been encouraged and inflamed. by ſeveral votes 
pecting the repeal or continuance of the | and reſolutions which had paſſed in the aſſemblies 

American ſtamp- act; and perhaps there ſcarce || of the ſaid colonies, derogatory to the honour of 

ever was any affair debated in a Britiſh parlia- | government, and deſtructive to their legal and 

ment, in which the public thought themſelves || conſtitutional dependency on the crown and par- 
more deeply intereſted, or for the reſult of which || lament. | Pg” - 
they felt a more impatient - anxiety, Petitions By the bill itſelf, all votes, reſolutions, or or- 
were received from the merchants of London, || ders, which had been paſſed by any of the ge- 

Rr . —_— SP, | n * — be ron wh they - 

&c. and indeed from moſt of the trading a med to themſelves the ſq excluſive 

manufacturing towns and boroughs in the * of taxing his majeſty's ſubjects in the hs, 

dom, letting forth the great decay of their trade, were annulled, and declared contrary to law, de- 
owing to the new laws and regulations made for || rogatory to the legiſlative authority of parliament, 
America. Petitions were likewiſe received from |} and inconſiſtent with their dependency upon the 
the agents for Virginia and Georgia, fetting forth || crown. | 07 ©2104 — 
their ĩnabiłty to pay the ſtamp duty. But neither The oppoſition, far from being diſpirited, 
the arguments nor facts contained in the petitions ſeemed to gather freſh vigour, and ſtill oppoſed 
| 


could prevail on the party who had refolved to |} the repeal in every part of its progreſs: but 
ſupport the ſtamp act at all events, to remit in |} notwithſtanding all their endeavours, the bill 
the leaſt of their ardor. paſſed upon 4 diviſion, by a majority of 275 to 
No matter of debate was ever more ably and || 167, and was carried vp to the houſe of lords by 
learnedly handled in both houſes. The fubje& | above two hundred members of the houſe of 
was of the higheſt importance, and it was not || commons, where it met with a ſtrong oppoſition; 
without difficulties both conſticutional and poli- ¶ thirty-three lords entered Nproteſt againſt it at the 
tical, in the diſcuſſion and in the conſequences. | ſecond reading, as did tweaſty-eight at the third. 
On the queſtion being put, the power of the le- At haſt, however, it was carried through by a 
giſlature of Great Britain over her colonies, in | majority of thirty-four; and on the eighteenth 
all cafes whatſoever, and without any diſtinction | of March his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, 
in regard to taxation; was confirmed and aſcer- and gave his royal aſſent to the ſame. 
tained without a diviſian. - And this was, per- On this occaſion the American merchants made 
haps, the only queſtion that could have been || a moſt numerous appearance to-expreſs their Jof 
thought of, upon which the miniſtry, and their and gratitude ; the ſhips in the river diſplayed 
antagoniſts in the oppoſition, would have gone | their colours; great numbers of houſes in the 
together on a diviſion. eity were illuminated; and every decent 40 
The grand committee vho had paſſed the reſo- | orderly method was obſerved, to dermonſtrate the 
lutions on which the foregoing queſtion was de- juſt ſenſe that was entertained ef his majeſiy3 
bated, had alſo paſſed another for the total repeal | goodneſs, and the wiſdom of parliement in con. 
of the ſtamp · act; and two bills were accordingly || ciliating the minds of the people on this critical 
brought in to anſwer theſe purpoſes, By the |} occaſion. SES e 
reſolutions. on. which the former was founded, it | On the fourteenth of May, his majeſty having 
was declared, that tumults and inſutrections of || given the royal aſſent, among others, to « the 
the moſt dangerous nature had been raiſed: and' j| bill to prohibit the imporeation of foreign 
carried on in ſeveral of the colonies, in open de- vrought ſilks and velvets for a limited time. 
fiance of government, and in manifeſt violation || ſeveral thouſand weavers went to St. James's 
of the laws and legiſlative authority of this king- || with colours flying, drums beating, m=- 
3 


" 
— 
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playing, and teſtified theit gratitude by loud ac- 
clamations of jop... 

At the ſame time his majeſty ſigned the act for 
better paving, lighting and cleanſing the city of 
London, and to prevent annoyances therein, and 
for other — The particulars of which 
act run thus: 


« That, from and after the paſſing of this act, 
« the ſole power and authority of pitching, pav- 
« ing, cleanſing and enlightening the ſtreets, &c, 
« js yeſted in the mayor and commonalty of Lon- 
« don, to be executed by ſuch perſons as they, 
tt jn common-council aſſembled, ſhall appoint to 
« be commiſſioners of the ſewers, which com- 
„ miſſioners of the ſewers ſhall be conſtituted 
« commiſſioners for carrying this act into execu- 
© tion. | 

« The recorder and common-ſerjeant of the 
« ſaid city of London, for the time being, are 
« to be commiſſioners, and ſeven commiſſioners 
« are to be a quorum. 1 * 

« The commiſſioners are to meet on or before 
« the twenty-fourth of June 1766, with power 
e to adjourn 3 and the mayor may appoint ſpe- 
« cial meetings. TE TRIS 18 
The commiſſioners ſhall and may. appoint 
« clerks, ſurveyors, and as many other officers as 
« they ſhall find neceſſary; and the ſaid com- 
« miſſioners ſhall rake ſuch ſecurity as they ſhall 
„ think proper, and may remove any of t 


5 
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ſaid 


&« officers at their will and pleaſure, and appoint | 
* others in their room, with ſuch ſalaries as they 


& ſhall judge reaſonable. he: | 
« The penalty on exactions of clerks, ſur- 


„ veyors, and other officers, is, that every per- 


« ſon ſo offending ſhall from henceforth for ever | 


be incapable of being employed under this act, ** 


„ and ſhall, over and above, forfeit and pay the 


% ſum of gol. to any who ſhall ſue for the ſame, 
« within ſix calendar months next after 
« fence committee. 

Non- freemen may be employed in paving, 
« cleanſing, &c. any of the ſtreets, &c. and may 
contract for the pegformance of the ſaid works, 
& or any of them, as the comtmiſſioners ſhall think 
„ fir. No commeg#touncil-man ſhall be con- 
* cerned in any cotract, _ | 

The general powers granted to the commiſ- 
* ſiners are, that they may cauſe all or any of 
<* the ſtreets, lanes, ſquares, yards; courts, alleys, 
<< paſſages, and places, to be new paved, or re- 


„ paired, when, and as often, and in ſuch man- 


ner, and with ſuch materials, as they ſhall 
think fit, and may cauſe: ſuch poſts, as they 
„ ſhall think uſeleſs: or inconvenient, to be taken 
** up and removed; and like wiſe all ſteps, bulks, 
e ſhew-glaſſes, and ſhew-hoards, incroaching up- 
aon the foot- ways; as alſo alt ſteps and doors, 
opening or leading from the foot - ways into 
vaults or cellars, to be removed or altered. 
Ihe ſtreets that are to be firſt paved and en- 
ligbtened are the great ſtreets from Temple: bar 
* to Whitechapel-bars, and they are to be paved 
vwith the ſtone known by the name of whyn 
* quarry ſtone, or with rock ſtone, ot with ſtone 
of a flat ſurface. And a paſſage for carriages 


Y of 


/ 


the of. | 


other carriage, ſo placed 


or owners, on payment of the 


longer time than is neceſſary. The chiming 
of them before ſold is limited to the ſpace of 
eight days. 


whatſoever, upon any part of the foot: 
ments, is 105. for the firſt offence; 208. for 
the ſecond; and 408, for the third, and every 


is to be open on the north ſide of St. Paul's, 
whilſt the ſouth ſide is repairing. | 5 
« The commiſſioners are alſo hereby impower 
ed to have taken down and removed all ſigns, 
or other emblems, uſed to denote the trade, 
occupation, or calling of any perſon or perſons, 
together with the ſign · poſts, fign-irons, pent- 
houſes, ſhew- boards, ſpouts, and gutters, and 
all other incroachments, projections, and an- 
noyances whatſoever, within the ſaid city or li- 
berties ; and for the future all ſuch ſigns, &c. 
are to be fixed on the fronts of the houſes, and 
not otherwiſe; and every perſon, offendin 
contrary to theſe directions, for every ſuch of- 
fence, is to forfeit and pay the ſum of gl. and 
the further ſum of 208. for every day ſuch of- 
fence ſhall continue. 

„ Cranes ſhall be kept cloſe to the walls of 
warehouſes; and, after the 24th of June, 1766, 
no waggon ſhall, for the purpoſe of loading 
and unloading the ſame, ſtand in the fireets 
above an hour; nor any cart, waggon, dray, 
or other carriage, be ſuffered to ſtand athwart 
or acroſs any ſtreet, &c. or otherwiſe, longer 


than is neceſſary for the loading or unloading 


thereof; nor any goods, materials or things 


whatſoever, to be laid or placed in any ſtreet, 


&c. ſo as to obſtruct the paſſage thereof: and in 
every ſuch offence, any one of the commiſſion- 
ers, or. officers by them appointed to remove 
nuiſances, may. ſeize the waggon, cart, dray, or 
together with the 
horſe or horſes; or the goods, materials, and 
things ſo laid and left, and remove the ſame 


to the common pound of the city, commonly 


called the Greenyard, till claimed yy the owner 
um 


of 20s. 
with the charges of removing and keeping the 
ſamez and, in cafe of non-claiming and pay- 
ment within the ſpace of three days next after 
ſuch ſeizure, it ſhall be lawful for the com- 
miſſioners to appraiſe and ſell the ſame, and the 
monies ariſing therefrom are to be applied to 
the purpoſes of this act. This clauſe extends 
to ſeizing, pounding, and ſelling in like man- 
ner, any poſts, bars, rails boards or other 


* thing, by way of incloſure for the purpoſe of 


making mortar, or depoſicing bricks, lime or 
other materials for building or repairing houſes, 
or other works, if ſuffered to. remain any 


No lime is to be (lacked in the foot or carri- 
age way-of the ſtreets, &c. nor in any houſe, 
but ooly on vacant ſites, where any houſe or 
houſes are totally pulled down in order to be 
rebuilt, on the penalty of forty ſhillings. 

The penalty of driving any bier, wheel or 
wheels, ſedge, wheel-barrow or other carriage 


* whatſoever, or wilfully riding, leading, or 


driving, any horſe, coach, or other carriage 
pave- 


other time of offending. Any perſon whatever; 


without any other watrant, who ſhall ſee any 


1: ,- fb 


40 


«c 
41 
40 
50 
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fach offence committed, may ſeize the offender, 
and convey him to the cuſtody of a juſtice of 
peace, before whom he mult be convicted upon 
oath; | 

« The names of ſtreets, &e, are to be put up, 
painted, engraved, or deſeribed in ſtone or 
otherwiſe at or near each end, corner or en- 
trance, of each of the ſtreets, &c. and the 
houſes are to be numbered, in order to the di- 
ſtinguiſhing them ; and the penalty of malici- 
ouſly defacing or obliterating the ſame, for 
every ſuch offence, is 40s. / 

« The form of the new pavement is not to be 
altered without authority from the commiſſion- 
ers, on the penalty of 51. over and above the 
expence of relaying and reinſtating the ſame. 
But the pavements are to be repaired on com- 
plaint; and, when water-pipes are broken, 
and the pavement taken up for repairing them, 
the ground muſt be filled up within four days 
after, upon the penalty of the paviour of the 
water- company, to whom the. pipes belong, 
paying 51. or the owners of ſuch pipes, not 
belonging to any of the water-companies, pay- 
ing forty ſhillings. The paviours of the water- 
companies are to give notice of their names, 
&c. and the water companies are to pay the 
expence of new laying the pavement, when 
the pipes are broken, &c. The expence of 
alterations in the pipes is to be defrayed out of 
the monies arifing or to ariſe by virtue of this 
act, and liſts of the turn-cocks are to be de- 
livered to the houſholders. 5 
« The commiſſioners ſhall have full power to 
cauſe the ſtreets to be watered as often as they 
ſhall think fit, and to have wells ſunk and 
pumps ere ted in proper places, for that or any 
other purpoſe; likewiſe duſt holes erected, 


where the occupiers of houſes and tenements 


are required to have all their duſt, aſhes, and 
other filth to be depoſited, till the ſame ſhall be 
carried away by the reſpective rakers or ſca- 
vengers. The perſon offending contrary to 
this clauſe is to forfeit ten ſhillings for every 
offence. | 

% The foot- ways are to be cleaned daily by the 
occupiers of houfes or tenements, under the 
penalty of two ſhillings. 

« The commiſſioners are empowered to direct 
the ſetting up of lamps in fuch a manner, and 


at ſuch diſtances, as they ſhall judge proper, 


and at what time they are to be lighted, and 
how long to continue ſo ; the commiſſiones are 
alſo to direct the placing of private lamps. 

« The property of the pavements, &c. are 
veſted in the mayor, commonalty, and citizens, 
of the city of London, and all actions and 
indictments are to be preferred in their name. 
„% From and after the 29th of September, 
1766, rates are to be collected half-yearly, or 
oftener, as the commiſſioners ſhall think fit to 
order, and not to exceed 1s. 6d, in the pound 


in any one year, in the whole of the yearly |} 


rents of lands, 'houſes, ſhops, warehouſes, 
cellars, vaults, or other tenements or heredi- 
taments reſpectively, as ſhall be ſituate in any 
ſtreet, &c. actually begun to be new paved; 
and 1s. in the pound of the yearly rents of 
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to ſerve, and, notwithſtanding, 
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ſuch of the lands, houſes, &c. as or H. 
ſo ſituate. Thoſe lands, houſes, — 
as are actually rated towards the relief of the 
poor in the reſpective pariſhes; and the owners 
of large warehouſes, &c. and poor tradeſmen 
anufafturers, &c, upon petition to the com. 
miſſioners, are intitſed to relief, as they ſhalt 
think juſt and reaſonable. The parties con. 
cerned, thinking themfelves aggrieved, by the 
award of the commiſſioners, may appeal to the 
court of mayor and aldermen, who ſhall final} 
determine what relief to be granted. | 
* Fhe ſeveral aldermen of the city or their 
reſpective deputies, are empowered to examine 
poor's rates and land-tax books. Duplicates 
of the rates are to be made out and ſigned; and 
collectors are to be choſen annually, on St. 
Thomas's-day. 50l. is the penalty on refuſing 
| 6 the party or 
parties continue liable to be choſen again the 
* following, or at any other time; and are 
iable to the like penalty ſo often as they refuſe 
2 to take and duly execute the ſame, 
In cafe of death, or refuſal, the alderman of 
each reſpective ward may appoint others, under 
the like penalty; and the only. perſons exempt- 
ed are thoſe who are ſo by the laws now in be- 
ing from ſerving any ward office. 
*+ Inmates, or the occupiers of houſes in lodg. 
mgs or tenements, are to pay the rates, but 
are to be allowed the * out of their rents 
yt nee — — ICY 364 
+ Public buildings, hoſpitals excepted, ma 
be rated at 4d. per ſquare — = 
at 6d. per yard running meaſure, St. Paul's 
church and yard are to be rated by the alder- 
man of Caſtle- baynard ward, or his deputy, at: 
ſach rate as the major part of his common- 
council-men ſhall judge reaſonable, not exceed- 
ing the rate of 18. 3d. by the year for every 
ſquare yard of the ſaid pavement : wharfs, 
warchouſes, &c. are not to pay more than two- 
thirds of the rates herein before directed: the 
rates on meeting - houſes are to be paid by thoſe 
officiating therein; and of unoccupied houſes, 
&c. by the firſt renants or occupiers thereof, 
allowance in the rent to be made by the land- 
lords or owners. „„ 
* The collector is to diſtrain in caſe of non- 
payment; and, if diſtreſs followed, the war- 
rant is to be backed. The penalty on the neg- 


[ 


le of granting or executing ſuch warrants, is 
Nothing in this a& ſhall be deemed to | 


408. 
make void any agreement between landlord and 
tenant, concerning the paving, cleanſing, ot 
enlightening any part of the ſaid ſtreets, &c. 
Freemen, not paying the rates, are incapa- 
ble of voting; and perſons aggrie ved may ap- 
peal to the commiſſioners, within 30 days next 
after ſuch rates ſhall have been demanded, and 
the commiſſioners are to hear and determine 
complaints. 00 | | 
The money collected is to be paid into the 
chamberlam's office; and the collector, upon 
demand, is to give in an account of all monies 
collected. The penalty on refuſal to account, 
or make payment, is diſtreſs and ſale of the 
colleor's goods and chattels; and if none ſuch, 
| ſufficient 
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« ſufficient to ſatisfy the ſaid money, can be 
found, with the charges of diſtreſs and ſale, 
« then the collector may be committed to one of 
the compters, there to be detained till he ſhall 
pay the ſame, or ſuch compoſition as the com- 
miſſioners ſhall agree to accept. 

« The colle&or dying, or becoming bankrupt, 
his eſtate is liable to payment; but if inſolvent, 
the money is to be again aſſeſſed. 

« The chamberlain is to pay all ſums of mo- 
ney, by order of the commiſſioners, and to 
make entries. 

« The preſent contracts for lighting, &c. the 
ſtreets, are not hereby vacated. | 

« The commiſſioners may borrow money on 
the credit of the rates, and 100, oool. may be 
borrowed by annuities on lives, at 81. per cent. 
to be paid by four equal quarterly payments 
during the full term of the natural life of the 
annuitants, being of the age of 45 2 or 
upwards. The clerk is to enter all ſecurities. 
The annuities are not liable to taxes, and the 
ſecurities are transferrable. The money bor- 
rowed is charged on the rates; and perſons 
charged towards theſe rates are not liable to 
any former rates, in purſuance of any former 
acts of parliament, towards paving, cleanſing, 
&c. of the ſaid city and liberties, but arrears 
of former rates are ſtill recoverable. 

« The ſurplus remaining in the chamber of 
“ London, under act 17. George II. is to be ap- 
«* plied to this act. 

And that the purpoſes of this act may the 
better be carried into execution, the following 
tolls are to be taken at the turnpikes at 
Mile-end, Bethnel green, Hackney, Kingſland, 
Ball's pound or pond Iſlington, Holloway, end 
of St. John's-ſtreet, end of Goſwell-ſtreer, and 
the turnpike on the City-road; all which Turn- 
pikes are in the county of Middleſex ; viz. For 
every coach &c. drawn by ſix or more horſes, 
the ſum of rod. For ditto drawn by four 
horſes, 8d. For ditto, drawn by three, or two 
horſes, 6d. For every chaiſe, chair, calaſh, 
or other carriage, drawn by one horſe, 3d. 
and for every horſe, &c. 1d.“ 


cc 
«c 


At a court of common-council held at Guild- 
hall the ſixteenth of May, commiſſioners were 
choſen for executing the purpoſes of the above 
act, who met, on the twenty-third, and ſettled 
the appointments to their reſpective officers and 
ſervants, as follows: To the chief clerk, 100]. 
per annum; firſt-aſſiſtant-clerk, 601. Junior aſ- 
fiſtant-clerk, 5ol. Sarveyor, 200l. Three in- 
ſpectors, 60]. each. | 

The following is the ſubſtance of the inſtruc- 
tions given by the commiſſioners of the pave- 
ments for the city of London to their officers, 


GENERAL Doris. 


1 — 


1. They muſt give ſecurity for the due execu- 
tion of their offices as 
require. | 

2. They muſt not accept any fee or reward 

(OI * ſalaries and rewards allowed by the 
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commiſſioners) for any thing done, or to be done, 
for forbearing to do any thing, or on any account 
whatſoever, relating to the execution or non exe- 
cution of this act. | 

3. They muſt not be intereſted in any bargain 
made by the commiſſioners, on forfeiture of 50l. 
and perpetual diſability. 

4. They muſt be active, and pay ready obedi- 
ence to the commiſſioners, 

5.. They muſt behave with good manners to- 
wards their ſuperiors, and every inhabitant; and, 
upon all occaſions, manifeſt a diſpoſition to oblige 
them as far as their cruſt will permir, 


* 


Durv of the three IxspEcrons. 


1. The city and its liberties to be divided into 
three diſtricts, as nearly equal as poſſible; and 
ſuch inſpector is to act within his own diſtrict as 
deputy to the principal ſurveyor, and to follow his 
direction. 

2. He is, in a book to be by him kept, to en- 
ter an alphabetical liſt of all the ſtreets and places 
within his diſtrict, with an account in four ſepa- 
rate columns, of the quantity of paving in the 
carriage and footways, (diſtinguiſhing each ſort) 
the number of lamps, the ſituation of the grates, 
or gully-holes, and the courſes, dimenſions and 
declivities of the ſewers. 

3. He is frequently to preambulate his diſtrict 
both day and night; and to obſerve whether the 
contractors for cleanſing and lighting do their 
duty; whether the foot-ways are daily ſcraped 
and cleanſed ; whether any poſts, ſpurs, or ken- 
nels, are inconvenient; whether any pavement is 
out of repair; whether any water-pipe appears 
to be decayed; whether any ſewer is broken, or 
ſtopped up; whether any privies communicate 
with the common-ſewer; whether any of the 
grates or gullyholes are too narrow or ill-placed ; 
whether any lime is ſlaked in any ſtreet, place or 
houſe z whether any carriage or horſe is driven 
upon the foot-pavements; whether any marks for 
diſtinguiſhing the ſtreets, or houſes, ſhall be de- 
faced; whether the form of any pavement new 
made, ſhall be altered; whether any ſigns or gut- 
ters ſhall be placed otherwiſe than in the fronts of 
houſes ; whether any cranes are to project over 
the highway when not in actual uſe; whether any 
occupiers of tenements ſhall cauſe to be depo- 
ſited any duſt in any ſtreet, except in ſome box, 
or conveniency, provided by the commiſſioners 
whether any of the lamps are broken, or the light 
extinguiſhed, or the irons damaged ; whether any 
gt 57 lamps are placed otherwiſe than directe 

y the commiſſioners ; and, laſtly, whether there 
are any nuiſances in the highway: and he” ſhall 
make a minute of each obſervation on the left 
hand pages of a book, called The regiſter of 
the diſtrict; marking the place and time, 


| propoſing the remedy, and eſtimating 'the ex- 


| Pence, i 


the commiſſioners ſhall | (correſponding with his obſervations on the other 


incumbent on the commiſſioners; - 
4. He is, on the right hand of his regiſter, 


ſide) to make fair diſtinct minutes of what is done 


in conſequence thereof, marking the time, and 
totals of the charges. | | | 


5 L 5. He 


6" 
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5. He is to attend every meeting of the com- 
miſſioners with his regiſter, and be ready to an- 
ſwer all queſtions. | 

6. He is, immediately upon receipt of orders 


for any repairs, to cauſe the ſame to be done, if | 
the expence ſhall-not exceed five pounds, But 
| Smith's, cheeſemonger, in Blackmoor-ſtreet, Clare. 


where the expence is likely to exceed that ſum, 
he is to carry the order to the principal ſurveyor, 
that he may view, and report. 

7, He is to employ ſuch workmen only as the 
commiſſioners ſhall direct. | 

8. He is, upon the burſting of any pipe be- 
longing to the water-company, to give immediate 
notice thereof to the paviours of the company; 
and, upon the burſting of any other pipe, to give 
the like notice to the owner, requiting an imme- 
diate repair; and if ſuch defect is not repaired, 
and the ground filled up within four days he is to 
report the ſame to the commiſſioners. + , 

9. If after Midſummer, 1766, any common- 
ſtage-waggon ſhall ſtand in any ſtreet, &c. above 
an hour at a time; or any cart or other carriage, 
ſhall be placed acroſs any ſtreet, &c. or ſtand in 
any part thereof longer than is neceſſary for load- 


ing and unloading ; or if any goods ſhall be left 


in any ſtreet, &c. ſo as to obſtruct the paſſage; 
he is, upon complaint by any two reputable 
houſekeepers, to remove ſuch carriages, with the 
horſes, and ſuch goods, to the Green-yard. 

The commiſſioners, having thus adjuſted the 
neceſſary preparations for ſo capital an undertak- 
ing, immediately, applied to parliament for leave 


to pull down what obſtructed the free air, and | 


to make and widen ſuch ſtreets as ſhould be found 
neceſſary. And in conſequence of an act paſſed 
for that purpoſe, Ludgate, - Alderſgate, Cripple- 
gate, Moorgate, Biſhopſgate, and Aldgate, with 
the poſterns within their limits, were taken down ; 
and the city wall, between the ſcite of Cripple- 
gate and Moorgate, and in ſeveral other places, 
was razed from the foundation by the people who 


rent the adjacent ground from the city on a build- | 
ing leaſe. Narrow paſſages, which before were | 


dangerous, were opened and widened, and new 
ſtreets formed on the ruins of the old. The 
figns, Ggn poſts and. irons, tagether with all 
ſpouts and projections, were. entirely removed 
and, in ſhort, ſuch extenſive amendments have 
been, and ſtill are making, as muſt in the end 


form the city of London the moſt elegant (as | 


well as the moſt opulent) city in the. world. | 

At a court of common-council held the goth 
of July, the report of Mr. Recorder was read, 
touching the city of London's rights to import 
4000 chaldrons of coals for the benefit of the 


city-poor ; by which opinion it appeared, the cor- | 
poration are by charter entitled to that quantity, | 
| ſcene of horror toad much, and. 


at 18. per chaldron leſs duty than is the cuſtom 
to pay in the port of London. 


This monch great outrages were committed by 


the poor in various parts of the kingdom, 


on account of the high price of proviſions. They 


aſſembled in large bodies, hen they pulled down, 
burnt, or otherwiſe deſtroyed flour mills, ſeized 
on corn and other proviſions, which they ſold at 
a moderate. price and delivered the produce to the 
owners. At ſome places they were ſo exaſperated 


| that they ripped open the ſacks, and ſcattered the 
| corn about, ſeized buttes, cheeſe and bacon, in 
| the ſhops, and threw it into the ſtreets, and com. 
| mitted, numberleſs other violences, | 


the morning a terrible fire broke out at Me. 
| market, which entirely conſumed that houſe, 


greatly damaged two others in front, and burnt 
backwards as far as Craven-buildings in Drury. 


lane. The fire was ſo rapid, that an elderly wo- 


| 

| 

man, who lodged in the houſe, periſbed in the 
flames; and it was with the greateſt difficulty the 

| family eſcaped ſbaring the ſame fate. 

In order to prevent the dreadful conſequences 

| 


which had been, and ſtill were like to continue on 


. account of the high price of proviſions, a pro- 
clamation was publiſhed. on the eleventh of Sep. 
tember for putting in force an act of parliament 
| of the fifth and ſixth of Edward VI. and likewiſe 
| 


an act made in the fifth of queen Elizabeth, 
againſt foreſtallers, regrators, and engroſſers of 
corn, &c. and that all judges, - juſtices of the 
peace, mayors, ſheriffs, bailiffs, &c, within Eng- 
land and Wales, and the town of Berwick upon 
Tweed, ſhould put the faid act (as well as all 
other acts relating to the ſame matter) into exe- 
cution, on pain of his majeſty's high diſpleaſure, 
and of ſuch pains and puniſhments as might by 
law be inflicted upon the contemners of his royal 
authority. F 
The following melancholy circumſtance, which 
happened this month, is of ſo ſingular a nature, 
that we think its inſertion in this place needs 
little apology. A ſoldier being ſentenced to be 
ſhot at Plymouth-dock for deſertion, the marine 
companies and fourth, regiment were ordered to 
| attend the execution. After having received the 
ſacrament, the priſoner was brought out of the 
barracks, eſcorted. by an officer's guard, and at- 
tended by a clergyman; his coffin was carried 
before him, which made the proceſſian appear 
more dreadful and ſolemn, About ten he got to 
the field of execution, where he repeatedly kneel- 
ed and prayed. About eleyen o'clock the com- 
manding officer ordered him to march round the 
troops to admoniſh them, and the clergyman 
dictated what he ſhould fay, after which be return- 
ed to his place. There were nine men who were 
formerly deſerters, ordered to ſhaot bim: he 
| kneeled, and was bid by the officer to pull his cap 
over his face, which he did z and whilſt the officer 
turned round, the man dropped a handkerchief 
out of his hand, which being underſtood as 2 
ſignal to ſhoot him, three of the men inſtant. 
ly fired through his body. . The. officer had 
a reprieve in his pocket, but by heightening the 
ſome unac- 
countable fatality, the. poor man laſt. his life. The 
dreadful confuſion of the officer may be more 
eaſily conceived than expreſſed. ; 
The committee for building Black-friars bridg® 
being met at Guildhall on the nineteenth, agreed 
to transfer to the watermen's company the ſum of 
13,6501. three per cent. Bank annuities,” * 
produces 4091. 10s. per annum, and which the 
faid company was annually to receive, in 


deration 


/ 


—_ — 


On the firſt of Auguſt, about four.o'clock in 
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deration of the ferry at Black-friars being re- 
moved to admit the opening of the temporary 


. 1 
9 evening of the firſt of October, her 


royal highneſs princeſs Carolina-Matilda was mar- 


ricd to the king of Denmark at the chapel royal 
* James's 3 the duke of York being proxy 


embark for Denmark. She was attended by his 


e muſt afford the moſt intereſting ſatisfaction, 
not only to us and all your majeſty's loyal ſub- 
«jets, but alſo to every proteſtant power in 
Europe. 

« Permit us, royal Sir, to aſſure you, that 


| © your faithful citizens of London are ever ready 
| © ro evince to all the world, that their hearts and 
for his Daniſh majeſty ; and the next morning her | 
majeſty ſet out from Carlton-houſe, in order to | 


royal highneſs the duke of Glouceſter, right hon. | 


lady Mary Boothby, and count de Bothmar, her 


coaches, eſcorted by parties of light-horſe, horſe- 
grenadiers, and life-guards, and a numerous train 
of domeſtics and attendants, The parting be- 


e affeQtions are ſincere oblations of gratitude to 
„ your majeſty, for your conſtant paternal care, 
*« and. eſpecially for the recent inſtance of your 
© tender attention to the neceſſities of your 


people.“ 
majeſty's vice-chamberlain, in a train of three 


tween the queen of Denmark and her royal high- | 


neſs the princeſs of Wales, was extremely tender: 
the young queen was obſerved on getting into 
her coach, to ſhed tears, which greatly affected 


che populace aſſembled in Pall-mall, to ſee her 


departure, Tt | 

About two o'clock-in the morning of the fifth 
of this month, there happened in London one of 
the greateſt ſtorms of rain, thunder and lighten- 
ing, that had been ever known in the memory of 
man. A watchman in High Holbourn declared, 
that about three o'clock a ball of fire. fell near 
his ſtand, that the earth trembled under him, and 
that there was ſo great a ſmell of ſulphur that he 
was near being ſuffocated, | | 

Her majeſty having been delivered of a prin- 
ceſs on the twenty-ninth of the preceding month, 
(who was afterwards baptized by the names of 
Charlotte- Auguſta-Matilda) the right honourable 
the Lord-mayor, aldermen and common - council 
waited on his majeſty the eighth of October with 
the following addreſs on the occaſion ; 


% Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


* We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
&* ſubjects, the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 
* mons of the city of London, - in common- 
council aſſembled, with the moſt zealous ar- 
* dour and affection, embrace the earlieſt oppor- 

tunity of approaching the throne of the beſt 
of princes, with our joyful congratulations on 
every event prating to your majeſty and ſalu- 
tary to your kingdoms. pe 
The ſafe delivery of the queen, a princeſs 
endeared to your majeſty and the whole nation 
by every royal and virtuous accompliſhment, 
fills our hearts with the utmoſt thapkfulneſs to 
divine providence, + 0/40: 4.4 
An increaſe of your majeſty's auguſt family 
by the birth of a princeſs royal, cannot fail of 
diffuſing univerſal jay amongſt all your faith- 
ful ſubjects, as it. farther ſecures to them and 
their poſterity, a long continuance of thoſe 
** ineſtimable bleſſings, which they have hitherto 
enjoyed under the protection of your majeſty's 


© illuſtrious houſe,  - -- 


The auſpicious marriage of your majeſty's 
royal ſiſter, the princeſs Carolina Matilda, with 
5 that great potentate the king of Denmark, (on 
-- Which we beg leave to felicitate your majeſty) 


— 


wb 


To which addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed to 
return the following moſt gracious anſwer : 


* Your loyal and affectionate profeſſions upon 
the happy events of my queen's ſafe delivery, 
and the marriage of my ſiſter to my very good 
* ally, the king of Denmark, cannot but be moſt 
acceptable to me. | | 

* Ir is with pleaſure that I fee the juſt ſenſe 
* which the city of London entertains of thoſe 
©. meaſures, which the neceſſity of the occaſion 
*« obliged me to take for the relief of my people; 


and I hope they will have the deſired effect of 


© quieting mens minds, and removing the diſ- 
{* trefſes which ſeemed, daily to encreaſe.” , 


Towards the end of December a violent froſt 
began, which continued to increaſe,, and was 
very ſevere till the ſixteenth of January following; 
when, on that and the two following days, there 
was an appearance of its breaking; but on the 
nineteenth it returned with — vigour, and 
continued till the twenty-ſecond, when a kindly 
ee the diſmal apprehenſions of the 

. | 
ur the continuance of this froſt the diſ- 
treſſes of the poor in town and country were truly 
pitiable, though the generous hand of charity 
was held forth by numbers of worthy perſons, 
and ſeveral public bodies. Fuel, and ahi 
neceſſaries of life were: remarkably dear: the river 
Thames was frozen ſo hard as to ſtop the naviga- 
tion bath above and below the bridge: many 
perſans retarded, or jammed in by the ice, pe- 


'riſhed with cold, in boats, or other craft; and 


the wherries in the river where wholly unemploy- 
ed. In the cities of London, Weſtminſter, and 


their ſuburbs, many melancholy accidents/hap- | 


pened, ſuch as numbers of iſhing with 
cqld, or breaking limbs by np aint the 
ſtreets; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty the 
draught cattle could keep their feet. Many fatal 
accidents likewiſe happened to thoſe who. were 
purſuing the diverſion of ſkaiting on the ice. In 
the country the ſnow lay ſo deep, and fo filled 
up the roads, hollows and valleys, that many 


people loſing their way, died through the ſeverity | 


of the weather. Sheep and cattle periſhed: in con- 
fiderable numbers: the roads were almoſt impaſ- 
ſable, and the ſtages and mails performed their 


ſeveral. journies with the utmoſt difficulty, dan- 


ger, and loſs of time. 

On the firſt of January 1767, about a quarter 

paſt ten at night, a moſt uncommon” change of 
| 1 | weather 


other 
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weather happened in London. The evening, 
which till then had been a bright ſtar-light, and 
remarkably ſerene, varied on a ſudden to cloudy, 
and in an inſtant a molt terrible burft of wind 
was heard, attended with a furious ſtorm of hail 
from the north eaſt. During this hurricane, win- 
dows ſhook, houſes trembled, and a ftrange 
ruſling was perceived as if in the inſide of the 
buildings with the perſons who inhabited them. 
Though many people were too much engaged to 
perceive it, yet ſuch as did, particularly thoſe, 
who by their ſituation lay expoſed to the north 
and the north-eaſt, were not leſs pop reg than 


alarmed. The gable end of a houſe in Weſt- 


minſter, with ſome chimnies there, and in other 
parts of the town, were blown down. Great da- 
mages were ſuſtained near the-Thames, by goods 
being ſpoiled in cellars and warehouſes on each 
fide the river. Several boats were overſet, and 
twenty-ſeven perſons loſt their lives. The whole 
damage ariſing from this violent hurricane (which 
did not continue above two minutes) was com- 
puted at fifty-thouſand pounds. 

On the nineteenth of this month one William- 
ſon, a ſhoemaker, was executed in Moorfields 
for the murder of his wife by ſtarving her to 
death. The poor unhappy woman was a kind of 
idiot, who having a ſum gf money left for her 
maintenance, Williamſon, to poſſeſs himſelf of 
the money, found means to marry her. They 
were firſt aſked in church, but her truſtee forbid 
the banns ; the villain, however, procured a li- 
cence, and about eight months before her death, 
they were married after which time the uſage 


the unkappy creature met with was one continued | 


ſcene of cruelty. He drove a ſtrong ſtaple into 
the wall of a cloſet in the room where they lodged; 
and to this ſtaple he daily tied her with a rope 
which he drew round her middle, her hands be- 
ing faſtened behind her with iron handcuffs, and 
the little ſuſtenance ſhe received was laid upon a 


ſhelf juſt within the reach of her mouth, ſo that 


if ſhe dropped any part of it, ſhe could not again 
recover it; and to ſuch a height did he carry his 
barbarity, that he often tied her up ſo tight that 
her toes only reached the ground; and if his 
daughter endeavoured to alleviate her miſery by 
ſetting a ſtool for her to ſtand on, he would beat 
her unmercifully. In this manner ſhe languiſhed 
till ſhe became a mere ſkeleton; and when ſhe was 
ſo far reduced that her ſtomach loathed food, he 
releaſed her, let looſe her hands, ſet coarſe meat 
before her, and tempted her with tender words 
to cat, with a view to ſcreen himſelf from juſtice. 
In a day or two after this ſhe died a ſhocking ſpec- 
tacle, having no fleſh upon her bones, and the 
ſkin that encloſed them covered with vermin. 
There were not leſs than eighty thouſand people, 
who attended the execution of the inhuman 
wretch ; and it was with great difficulty that the 
reſentment of the populace was trained; for 
they were prepoſſeſſed that the puniſhment of 
hanging was too mild for ſo heinous a crime. He 
ſeemed apprehenſive of being torn in pieces, and 
haſtened the executioner to perform his office. 
We have -mentioned this circumſtance, as we 
think it a duty incumbent on us to tranſmit to 
poſterity the infamy of a wretch, who could be 


— 


| capable of acting ſo contradictory to evey prin: 
ciple humanity. F 
At a court of common- council held the 2 
it was unanimouſly reſolved, that, on account of 
the diſtreſſes of the poor (which at that time were 
very great, occaſioned by the inclemency of the 
ſeaſon) one thouſand pounds ſhould be ſubſcribed 
out of the chamber of the city ; and that a ſub. 
ſcription book ſhould be opened in the chamber. 
lain's office for the donations of all well-diſpoſed 
perſons ; which money ſhould be appropriated to 
the relief of ſuch poor perſons inhabiting within 
the city and liberties as did not receive alms of the 
pariſh : and a committee was appointed, conſiſt. 
ing of the Lord-mayor, and all the aldermen, 


and fifty-two commoners, who immediately with. 
drew, and began a ſubſcription among them- 
ſelves ; to which the Lord-mayor gave one hun- 
dred pounds, and the reſt of the gentlemen v 

liberally. 


people were happily relieved from the moſt abi 
ſtate of L F | * 
Between two and three o'clock in the morni 

of the twenty - fifth, a terrible fire broke out at 
a baker's in the ſtrand, oppoſite Hungerford. 
market, which in a ſhort time conſumed the ſame; 
with the houſe adjoining. The flames were ſo 
rapid, that the inhabitants could not preſerve any 
of their effets. The apprentice and ſervant maid 
periſhed in the flames, as likewiſe a young woman 
big with child. A youth about ſixteen years of 
age, apprentice to a jeweller, who lodged in the 
{aid houſe, in order to avoid being burnt, jumped 
out of a two pair of ſtairs window into the ſtreet, 
by which means his ſcull was fractured, and his 
arm, two of his ribs, and his back broke; of 
which he expired in 'great agonies the morning 
following. Six perſons loſt their lives, befides a 
great number that” were ſhockingly bruiſed and 
wounged. | | 

On the ſeventh of February a large houſe ad- 
Joining to the gate- way of the Saracen's-head-inn, 
on Snow-hill, ſuddenly fell to the ground, toge- 
ther with part of another houſe which went over 
the gate way. The houſe was only occupied by 
the family of Mr. Dodd, and that of Mr. Jarvis, 
a caſe-maker in the three pair of ſtairs forward. 
Mr. Dodd*s family happily eſcaped unhurt ; but 


Mrs. Jarvis. and one of her children periſhed in 
the ruins. 


The following calculation was made about this - 


time of the number of cattle, &c. killed in one 
year in the city of London: ſheep and lambs 
711,121; bulls, oxen, and cows, 78, 284; calves, 


x | 7 
a 


104,760; hogs for pork, 146,932; for bacon, 


41,000; ſucking pigs, 52,600. | 

At the ſpital ſermon preached at St. Bride's, 
in Fleet ſtreet, before the Lord-mayor, aldermen, 
&c, as governors of the city hoſpitals, was read 
the following report of the ſtate of thoſe hoſpi- 
tals for the year 1766: | 


Chriſt's- Hoſpital. 


Children put forth apprentices, &c. ten where 
of had been inſtructed in the mathematics 159 


Buried this year 17 
Remaining in this hoſpital 03 
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97. Bartholomew s-Hoſpital. 


Cured and diſcharged from this hoſpital 3745 
Out-patients relieved . 3100 
Truſſes given by the hoſpital to 11 


Buried this year 349 
Remaining under cure 400 
Out:patients 5 141 
St. Thomas's-Hoſpital, 
In· patients cyred and diſcharged 3245 
Out- patients ditto 3797 
Buried this year 301 
Remaining under cure 470 
Out- patients ditto 236 
Bride well- Hoſpital. 

Vagrants, & c. relieved and diſcharged 461 
Maintained in ſeveral trades, &c. 76 
Bethlebem- Hoſpital. 

Admitted into this hoſpital 195 
Cured | 172 
Buried 44 
Remaining under cure 251 


At a court of common-council held at Guild- 
hall the twenty-ſecond of May, a propoſal from 
the lords of the treaſury was laid before the court 
for taking Greſham-college, in order to pull it 
down, and build on that ground an Exciſe- office. 
The plan was agreed to, and a committee ap- 
pointed to carry the ſaid work into immediate ex- 
ecution. Since which the college has been taken 
down, and the Exciſe- office is now building with 
all Jun diſpatch. 

n the fourth of June an uncommon inunda- 
tion happenedin the road between Newington and 
Clapham, occaſioned by heavy rains which had 
been falling three days before; the waters col- 
lected in the road meeting with a nigh tide, run- 
ning up Vauxhall creek, ſwelled to ſuch a degree, 
that they ſoon covered Kennington-common, and 
entering ſome low grounds, deſtroyed the brick- 
works, and did other damage to the amount of 
two hundred pounds. | 

At another-court of commmon council held at 
Guildhall the ſeventeenth of June, the freedom 
of this city was voted to be preſented to the 
right honourable Charles Townſhend, chancellor 
of the exchequer, in a gold box, as an acknow- 
ledgment of his kind and ſucceſsful endea- 
yours to ſerve them in their application to parlia- 
ment for the ſeveral improvements to be made in 
the metropolis. At the ſame time the report 
Which had been made relating to London-bridge, 
was taken into conſideration ; when Mr. Milne, 
the ſurveyor, being examined, it was after a long 
debate agreed, that the proprietors 'of the Lon- 
don-bridge water-works ſhould be allowed the 
fifth arch of the ſaid bridge, agreeable to the 
terms contained in the city lands report, but un- 
der the expreſs conditions, that ſhould this grant 
be hereafter found prejudicial to the navigation of 


the river, the city ſhould: have liberty to revoke 
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diſpoſition, __— appeared ſo rrifling, 


ſiderably hurt. 


oy 
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their grant, upon paying the ſaid proprietots their 
whole expence in occupying the ſaid arch. | 
On the fourteenth of September, Etizaberh 
Brownrigg (wife of James Brownrigg, painter in 
Fetter-lane, Fleet-ſtreet) was executed at Tybura 
for the murder of Mary Clifford her apprentice. 
It appeared upon the trial that this infamous woman 
had occaſioned the death of the child by a ſeries 
of barbarities, which, if they were not well at- 


- teſted, would ſeem incredible to a compaſſonate 


mind: that ſhe had beaten her on the head and 
ſhoulders with the ſtump of a riding whip and 
other weapons: that the child ſometimes lay on 
the boards. in the parlbur, ſometimes in the paſ- 
ſage, and ſometimes in the cellar ; but that her 
eneral lodging was in the cellar, under the 
ſitchen ſtairs, a place about the bigneſs of a cloſet: 
that ſometimes ſhe had a piece of ſack with ſome 
ſtraw in it to lie on, ſometimes had a bit of a 
blanket to cover her, and ſometimes quite naked: 
that ſhe had been ſometimes tied to a water-pipe, 
and at others to a hook, and being ſtripped 
naked, whipped till the blood came : in a word, 
it appeared from the depoſitions of an apothecary 
and ſurgeon, that this poor child was beaten ſo as 
to occafion almoſt one continued wound from 
head to foor, and that theſe wounds were the 
cauſe of her death. "The huſband and ſon of the 
woman, who were in ſome degree concerned in 
the cruelties inflicted on the child, being aequit- 
ted of the murder, were afterwards tried for the _ 
aſſault, and ſentenced to be impriſoned in New- 
gate ſix months, and enter into recognizance for 
their good behaviour for ſeven years. Before ſhe 
left Newgate, her huſband and ſon took leave of 
her in the cell. She appeared very penitent in the 
way to, and at the place of execution, where the 
crowd was ſo great, that many perſons were con- 
Her body was afterwards carried 
to Surgeon's hall, and diſſected. 

On Sunday the twenty-ſeventh captain Wrot- 
teſly arrived in London with the melancholy 
news, that his royal highneſs Edward Auguſt, 
duke of York and Albany, died of a malignant 
fever, at Monaco, the capital of a principality 
of the ſame name, in the territories of Genoa, 
in Upper Italy, on the ſeventeenth. 0 

The particulars of his royal highneſs's ſickneſs 
and death were as follow. 

His royal highneſs had danced rather too much 
at the chateau of a perſon of faſhion, which had 
not only fatigued him, but occaſioned a very 
ſtrong perſpiration. As ſoon as the ball was 
finiſhed, the prince gave orders for his carriages 
to be got ready immediately, to ſet off for Tou- 
lon, from whence he was diſtant ſome three or 
four leagues. The gentlemen of the train, colo- 
nels Morrifon and St. John, and captain Wrot- 
teſly, earneſtly repreſented to his royal highneſs 
the neceſſity of his remaining where he was, if 
not to go to bed yet till he was cool and had ſhift- 
ed himſelf: The prince declared there was no 
actual occaſion for ſuch caution, that he would 
wrap himſelf up in his cloak, and that would be 
ſufficient; he did ſo, and ſtepped into his car- 
riage. The next day his royal highneis com- 
plained of a ſlight chillneſs and ſhivering ; the in- 
that 


5 he 
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he went at night to the comedy; but before it was 
over, his royal highneſs found himſelf infinitely 
worſe, and was obliged to Withdraw. He was 
feveriſh, thirſty, and complained of an immo- 
derate heat all over his body. By proper care, 
and drinking plentifully, the duke was much 
better in the morning, and therefore ſet forward 
for Monaco, the prince of which (who was per- 
fonally acquainted with his royal highneſs · in 


his former tour to Italy) was waiting there in ex- 


pectation of the honour of a viſit from him; and 
the duke was rather inclined to accelerate his 
journey thither,' as in that prince's palace he 
might naturally look for an aſſiſtance and accom- 
modation ſuperior to what he could reaſonably 
hope to meet with in common places. 

The weather happened to be uncommonly hot, 


which not a little incommoded his royal highneſs: | 

each ſide were two mutes; and behind, colonel 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


he nevertheleſs arrived at Monaco in good ſpirits, 
but yet feveriſh, and with an head-ach ; the latter 
of which he imputed principally to the intenſe 
heat of the ſun that whole day. The next day 
the duke was worſe, and took to his bed entirely. 
In hopes of a recovery, and unwilling to alarm 
the king, his royal parent, and relations, he en- 
Joined his attendants on no account to write con- 
cerning his illneſs to England. All poſſible ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance was given, but to no purpoſe; 
the fever was unconquerable, His royal highneſs 
now ſaw the danger of his ſituation ; and he ſaw 
it with a fortitude and reſignation rarely to be met 
with, when bloom of youth and dignity of ſta- 
tion are united. Convinced that without ſome 


unexpected turn in his diſtemper he muſt die, his | 


royal highneſs with the utmoſt calmneſs and com- 
N [ neſs's ſervants, and two mare barges 


poſure of mind, adjuſted every ſtep conſequent 
of the fatal event himſelf. He ordered that cap- 
tain Wrotteſly ſhould bring the news to England, 
and in what method it ſhould be diſcloſed. The 
captain was firſt to wait on Mr. Le Grand, of 
Spring-Gardens, and with him to go to Leiceſter- 
houſe, and then to Glouceſter- houſe, and having 
communicated the event to the dukes his brothers, 
to proceed to their majeſties, ſubmitting it to the 
king and queen in what manner and by whom it 
ſhould be imparted to his royal parent. After 
his royal highneſs had ſettled this arrangement, he 
ſeemed remarkably eaſy. He declared himſelf 
perfectly reſigned to the divine will; and he 
ſpoke of his diſſolution with all the piety and re- 
olution of a chriſtian and a man; acting up to 
thoſe exalted characters to his lateſt breath. His 
royal highneſs, through the mercy of the great 
creator, was ſenſible to his laſt moment ; and the 
very morning of his death dictated a letter to their 


majeſties, his illuſtrious parent, and the royal fa- | 


5 


mily; deſiring the writer to expedite it, as he 
had but a few minutes to ſpare, and thoſe to em- 
ploy in ſtill more momentous concerns. 

Before his royal highneſs died, he ordered all 
the gentlemen of his retinue to his bedſide, where 
he took a very affectionate leave of them, and 
deſired, that as he could not poſſibly live many 


hours longer, his bliſters might be taken off to 


give him a little eaſe in his laſt moments, which 
was accordingly done. 
As ſoon as his royal highneſs was dead, the 


prince of Monaco ordered a cannon to be fired || 
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| every half hour, till the body ſhould be depoſited 
on board the ſhip, and the chambre ardent to be 
prepared for lying in ftate, according to. the 
cuſtom of that country, with his body guard to 
attend, and a, guard from the regiment. . Ac- 
cordingly, the preparations were made in the 
largeſt apartment of the palace, hung with black: 


and Mr. Schutz, attended. 


a high canopy in the middle, of black and ſilver, 
with a repreſentation of a coffin of the ſame, 
upon the top of ſix ſtages oy ſteps of black, on 
each of which was a row of tapers, in large gold 
and filver candleſticks; on the coffin a ſilver pil- 
low, with a coronet upon it, the ſword next to the 
coffin, and then the garter, george and ſtar; on 
the ground, a row of torches round the whole : 
under the canopy behind the ſtage, was placed 
the coffin, which was made as near as poſſible in 
the Engliſh manner, covered with the pall: on 


St. John, colonel Morriſon, commadore Spry, 
The whole lighting 
conſiſted of near two hundred tapers. The pro- 
ceſſion from thence to the water ſide was fixed 
for Sunday, at four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
the chambre ardent was opened at nine ofclock 
that morning. At the ſetting out of the proceſ- 
ſion a * was made for the ſhips to fire minute 
| 


guns, till the body ſhould be aboard. As it came 


| out of the palace the regiment was drawn up, 


their drums in black, and officers in crapes at 


| the water-ſide was the long boat, with a canop 
| for the body, covered with black, and the — 
ſtandard hoiſted half height; and this was towed 


by the captain's barge with mutes in it; behind 
was the commodore's barge, with his royal high- 
far the re» 


maining officers. The prince of Monaco con- 


| tinued at the water-ſide till the whole was on 
| board, when the royal ſtandard was hoiſted half 


high on board the ſhip, and the minute guns 
ceaſed : the garriſon then fired two rounds of 
cannon, and the regiment two rounds of running 
fire; and the whole was conducted with the 
greateſt regularity and ſolemnity. 


The order of the proceſſion was as follows : 


The guard, 
Sailors with flambeaux. 
All the duke's ſervants. 
Two ſurgeons a; breaſt. 
Four mutes. ks 3 
Gentlemen who carry the enſigns of the garter. 
Lieutenants, two by two. 
I be coffin, ſupported by ſailors, _ 
Four pall-bearers, two on each ſide- 
Six canopy bearers, three on each ſide. 
Colonel St. John. 
Colonel Morriſon. 
The prince of Monaco. 
Gentlemen his attendants. 101 55 
The reſt of the Engliſh gentlemen, two by tuo. 


; 
| 
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mm noon on the ſecond of November the 
queen was ſafely delivered of a prince, who, on 
the firſt of December following, was baptized 
at Sc. James's by the name of Edward. And on 
the eleventh the right honourable the Lord- 
mayor, aldermen and commons of the city of 
London, in common-council aſſembled, waited 


on his majeſty ; and being introduced to his ma- 
ieſty by the right honourable the earl of Hertford, 


lord chamberlain of his majeſty's houſhold, James 
Eyre, eſq; the recorder, made their compliments 
in the following addreſs : 


« May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


e We your majeſty's moſt dutifut and loyal 
« ſybjedts, the Lord · mayor, akdermen, and com- 


« woos of the ciry, of Tode in common. 


« council aſſembled, happy in every occaſion of 
« approaching your royal preſence with our moſt 
© dutiful congratulations, beg. leave to expreſs 
* our, unfeigned joy on the ſafe delivery of that 
« moſt excellent princeſs the queen, and further 
$ increaſe of your royal fami 
another prince. 

« We cannot but feel ourſelves deeply in- 


« tereſted in 3; event which affects the illuſ- 


« trious houſe of Hanover, under whoſe mild 
s government the Britiſh ſubjects have, for more 
< than half a century, been bleſſed, with a full 
% enjayment of their civil and religious rights, 
& and a ſeries of happineſs unknown to the ſame 
extent in any former period. | 

« Permit us, therefore, roya 


© time, humbly to offer our fincere condolence 


* on the much lamented death of your majeſty's 
4c royal brother the duke of York, whoſe many 


*© eminent and princely virtues have moſt juſtly 
* endeared his memory to all your majeſty's 
* loyal ſubjects, and made the private loſs of the 
royal family a public misfortune. 7 
„ May the divine ptoyidence lon preſerve 
your majeſty ; and may there never be Wanting 
* one of your majeſty's royal deſcendants to be 
< guardian of our moſt happy conſtitution.” 


To which, addreſs his [majeſty was pleaſed to 


Wanti 


return this moſt gracious anſwer; 


„I thank you for this loyal addreſs, and for 
the ſatisfaction you - expreſs in the increaſe of 
my. family: thoſe expreſſions of your zealous 
attachment cannot but be agreeable to me. 
The religion and libertiy 18 my people always 
haye been and ever ſhall be, the conſtant ob- 
<< jets of my care and attention; and I. ſhall 
< eſteem. it one of my. firſt duties to inſti}! the 
„ lame principles into thoſe who may ſucceed 
* = e rr d 
e „ans une 


* 


by the birth of 


al Sir, at the tame 


—— —— 
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I regard your condolence on the melancholy 


te event of the duke of York's death, as an ad- 
“ ditional proof of your attachment to me, and 
my family; and I rake this firſt opportunity of 
« expreſſing my thanks for it.” 


At a court of aldermen held at Guildhall the 
ſixteenth, the ſum of one hundred- pounds was 
ordered to be paid to the widow. of the late wor- 
thy alderman. Cockayne, as a teſtimony of the 


ſenſe they entertained of his ever being ready and 


willing to ſerve his fellow- citizens, 
On the twenty- eighth the tide ebbed and flowed 
about five in the morning, twice in an hour and 
a half, at London- bridge and Greenwich. 

A body of weavers, armed with ruſty ſwords, 
piſtols and other offenſive; weapons, aſſembled on 
the thirtieth at a houſe on Saffron-hill, with an 
intent to deſtroy the work in the looms of an emi- 
nent weaver near that place, but were happily 
diſperſed without much miſchief. Some of them 
were apprehended, and being examined before 
the juſtices at Hicks's-hall, it appeared that two 
claſſes of weavers were mutually combined to 
diſtreſs each other; namely, the engine and nar- 
row weavers, The former were ſuppoſed to be 


ruinous to the latter, becauſe, by means of their 


engines, one of them could do as much in one 


day as fix of the other, and the ſame kind of work 
- equally good; for which 'reaſon the narrow wea- 


vers were determined to deſtroy them. The men 


"wha were taken up were engine weavers, and they 


urged in their favour that they only aſſembled in 
order to defend themſelves from a party of the 
others who were ex to riſe, As they had 


done no miſchief, they were all diſmiſſed with a 


ſevere reprimand for not having applied to the 
civil magiſtrate for protection. 

At a court of common; council held at Guild- 
hall the fifteenth of December, the ſum of two 
hundred pounds a year additional ſalary was vot- 


| 2 11 the recorder of London; and one hundred 


fifty pounds a year to the common-ſerjeant. 

On the twenty-firſt a ſevere froſt ſer in from the 
E. S. E. which was followed by a detp ſnow, 
by which the navigation of the river Thames was 
greatly obſtructed, and the poſts retarded all over 

e kingdom. This froſt was ſo ſevere in the 
Welt of England, that a carpenter at work there, 
having put a key into his mouth, loſt the ſkin of 
his lips by taking it out again. ©  , 

About eight o'clock in the evening of the 
twenty-fifth, a dreadful fire broke out. adjoining 
to a Feet in Hounſditch, which con- 
ſumed that houſe, a large ſtock of timber, new 
furniture, &c. and alſo two other dwelling- 
houſes adjoining, with many out-houſes, 110 4 
ſhops, and warehouſes. Among the goods con- 
ſumed was 1000l. of furniture juſt Eniſhed or 
Mr. David Barclay, and intended to have been 
carried home in 4 Fu dye: It was remarkable 
that a fire broke out the ſame d 
Barclay's ſtables at, Hackney, and deſtroyed two 
fine hunters, with three other horſes, 1 


His majeſty having been graciouſly pleaſed to 


Genify his intention © filling up the vacant fall 
able 


day at the ſaid Mr. 
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able military order of the bath, in the room of || by the earl of Breadalbane to the ſovereign, bis 
his late royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland; || royal highneſs, kneeling, was knighted :' after 
the ſeveral officers of the order attended at St. || which the earl: of Cholmondley having received 
James's on the thirtieth for that purpoſe. The || the ribbon from Bath king of arms, preſented it 
ceremony was performed in his majeſty's «loſer, || to the ſovereign, who put the ribbon over his 
after the levee in the following manner: The || royal bighneſs's right ſhoulder > his royal high- 
ſovereign wearing the ribbon, with the ſymbol || nefs then kiſſed his maj Iy's hand; and, rifi 
of the order pendant to it, Henry Hill, eſq; || up, retired. His majeſty was afterwards pleaſed, 
gentleman uſher, bearing the ſcarlet rod, and || in conſideration of the tender years of his royal 
habited in the qantle of the order, and Samuel || highneſs, to grant a diſpenſation under his royal 
Horſey, eſq; Bath king of arms in his mantle, ¶ fign- manual and ſeal of the order, declaring it to 
bearing on a cuſhion the ribbon, with the badge || be his royal pleaſure, that the conferring the de- 
of the order, preceded his royal highneſs prince || gree of knighthood by the ford of ſtate ſhoylg 
Frederick, ſupported by the earls of Cholmondley || be ſufficient to inveſt his royal highneſs fully and 
and Breadalbane, the two ſenior knights of the || effeftually with this order, in as ample manner as 
order, a gentleman uſher, daily waiter, carrying || if his royal highneſs had perſonally performed alt 
the ſword of ſtate. The ſword being delivered 1 che accuſtomed ſolemnities. 


| 
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CHAPTER DL, :-: 


Great froſt. Eleftion of the city repreſentatives. Mr. Wilkes's addreſs to the livery. Is 
choſen member for the county of Middleſex. Riots occafioned thereby. Remarkable low tide. 
Diſturbances among the coalheavers. Mr. Wilkes committed to the King's-bench' priſon. 
Fire in Whitechapel. The ſailors petition his majeſty to raiſe their wages. Riot in St. 
George's-fields. Another in the Borough. Great fire &t Dockhead. Fray between the 
coalbeavers and ſailors. Farther proceedings againſt Mr. Wilkes. Violent. ftorm of tbun- 
der and lightning. Remarkable fall of rain. Mr. Wilkes elected alderman. Twice re- 
choſen member for Middleſex. Petitions preſented to his: majeſty from the livery of London, 
and counties of Middlefex and Surry, Cc. &c. | 5 a 

As this laſt chapter of the Hiſtory will contain many circumſtances of a very peculiar nature, 
we ſhall, for the fake of perſpicuity, give them as near as poſſible in the urder in which they 


occurred. 


| HE year 1768 begar with a very ſevere | 
froſt, which greatly contributed to the 
calamity of the lower ſort of people, 
who were already ſeverely diſtreſſed by the exor- 
bitant price of proviſions. And on the ninth of 
January the river below bridge carried all the ap- 
Pearance of a general wreck ; ſhips, boats, and 
ſmall craft lying in a very confuſed manner, ſome 
on ſhore, and others ſunk or overſet by the ice. 
A fiſhing boat was diſcovered near Deptford 
creek cloſe choaked in with ice; the people were 
all frozen to death; the youngeſt of them, a 
youth about ſeventeen, was found ſitting as erect 
almoſt as if alive. | 
On the ſecond of March, between five and fix 
o'clock in the morning, a fire was diſcovered in 
the library of che righs hon. Henry Seymour Con- 
way, in Warwick-ſtreet, which conſumed a great 
number of books and writings, and greatly da- 
* the apartment. On examining the drawers 
in the writing table, bank notes to the value of 
9251. were miſſing, one of which for 500). was 
the ſame morning received at the bank: this cir- 


of the lady's, on whom he had lately conferred a 
enteel place. This young fellow had been at 
rſt recommended to the general by the duke of 

Richmond. He therefore waited upon his grace, 

and deſired that the clerks of the bank who wers 

concerned in paying the money would attend him 
there. They did fo; and the young man, being 
ſent for, came, and on his firſt appearance was 
known, and poſitively charged with being the 
rſon who changed the note: on which he con- 
eſſed the fact, with all its circumſtances; and for 
which he was afterwards executed.  __ 

On the ſixteenth of March came on at Guildhall 

the election of members to repreſent this city in 

Nn when the right hon. Mr. Harley, 

d- mayor, Sir Robert Ladbroke, Willam 

Beckford, eſq; John Wilkes, eſq; Sir Richard 

Glyn, Barlow Trecothick, eſq; add John Pater- 

ſon, eſq; offered themſelves as candidates. ' The 

four firſt were declared to have the greateſt 

of hands; but a poll being demanded, the ſame 

commenced immediately, and was finiſhed on the 

23d when the numbers appeared as follow: _ 


cumſtance left no room to doubt but that the li- The Lord- mayor | 3279 
brary had been wilfully ſet on fire; the general Sir Robert Ladbroke , 3678 
himſelf- went therefore to the bank to ſee, if from . William Beckford, efq; 34% 
the hand writing on the note received, any diſco- Barlow Trecothick, eſq; _— 
very could be made; and by a peculiar character Sir Richard Glyn 5 2823 
in the aſſumed name, the gentleman was led to John Paterſon, eſq; et OT 
ſuſpect a young fellow who-had married a ſervant John Wilkes, eſq; 1247 
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After the poll was over, Mr. Wilkes gggrefſed 
himſelf to the livery in the following 1} W : 


117 
The election for Middleſex having been ap- 
pointed on the twenty- eighth, Sir William Beau- 
champ Proctor and Mr. Wilkes, two of the can- 
didates for the ſaid county, ſer out for Brentford, 
where the election came on about ten in the morn= 
ing. Mr. Cooke, the other candidate, could not 
attend, being confined to his room with the gour. 
Mr. Wilkes went in a coach drawn by fix long- 
tailed horſes, and was attended by a prodigious 
number of people to the place of election, which 
was held in the middle of Brentford Butts, a tem- 
porary booth being erected there for that pur- 
poſe. The majority of hands appeared in favour 
of Sir William Beauchamp Proctor and Mr. 
Wilkes, who were accordingly returned; but a 
poll being demanded in behalf of Mr. Cooke, 
the ſame came on immediately ; and at five in the 
afternoon Mr. Wilkes had polled fix to one more 
than that gentleman. At nine o'clock the poll 
finally cloſed, when the number for each candi 
date appeared as follows: : 


; "$34 
& Gentlemen and fellow-citizens, GILL 


fincereſt thanks to thoſe - diſintereſted and inde- 


adent friends, who have ſo generouſly and 
ſteadily ſtood forth in my favour. The want of 
ſucceſs, out of your power to command, has not 
in the leaſt abated. my zeal for your ſervice. Lou 
cannot be unacquainted with the various circum- 
ſtances which have contributed to it. My friends 
were of opinion that I ſhould wait a diſſolution 
of the laſt parliament, while the other candidates 
had been for many months ſolliciting your inter- 
eſt. Miniſterial influence, aſſiſted by private ma- 
lice, has been exerted in the moſt arbitrary and 
unconſtitutional manner, and by means of the 
baſeſt chicanery and oppreſſion. | 

« But, though diſappointed, I. am not in the 
leaſt diſpirited : on the contrarys. I feflect with 


« The poll being now finiſhed, I return my 


pride and gratitude on the many inſtances of re- For John Wilkes, eſq; 1292 
gard and affection I have received from the livery Sir W. B. Proctor 807 
George Cooke, eſq; 827 0 


I beg leave to make my beſt acknowledg- | 
ments to the ſheriffs, who have ſhewn the utmoſt || Accordingly George Cooke, eſq; and Mr, 
candour and impartiality during the election, ac- | Wilkes were declared duly elected. 
companied with a dignity of charafter becoming The mob behaved in a very outrageous man- 
their ſtation in this great metropolis. | ner at Hyde-Park Corner, where they pelted Mr. 

« And now, gentlemen, permit me to addreſs || Cooke, ſon of the city marſhal, and knocked 
you as friends to liberty, and freeholders of the || him from his horſe, took off the wheels of one 
county of Middleſex; declaring my intention of || of the carriages, cut the harneſs, and broke the. 
appearing as a candidate to repreſent you in par- || the glaſſes to pieces; and ſeveral other carriages 
, liament, and ſtill hoping, by your means, to have || were greatly damaged. Theſe violent proceeds 


of London. | 


_ honour of being uſeful to you in the Britiſh 

nate, | 
Gentlemen of the livery, I recommend it 

to you in the ſtrongeſt manner, to exert yourſelves 


to prelerve the peace and quiet of this great 
city.“ | 
i 


The populace, on Mr. Wilkes's return from 
Guildhall, to ſhew their zeal, took the horſes 
from his carriage, and drew it themſelves. 

The conteſt, during this election, was very 
warm; and papers and addreſſes to the public 
were every day publiſhed, as uſual, for and againſt 
the ſeveral candidates. Mr. Wilkes ſeemed to 
be the darling of the populace, and ſome inde- 
cencies were committed in and about the hall. 
A ſubſcription was ſet on foot, ſucceſsfully, for 
paying that 8 debts; and there ap- 
pPeared the following copy of a letter from him, 

to Mefirs. Nuthall and Francis, ſollicitor and de- 
puty ſollicitor of the treaſury. 


Sir, 


I take the liberty of acquainting you, that in 
che beginning of the enſuing term I ſhall preſent 
myſelf to the court of King's-bench, | I pledge 
my honour as a gentleman, 
day I vill there make my perſonal appearance. 


I am, Sir, | 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 


London, March 22, 1768. | 


that on the very firſt 


Jotin WILKES, | 


ings were occaſioned by a flag being carried be- 
fore the proceſſion of Mr. Wilkes's antagoniſts, 
on which was painted, No Blaſphemer. Exclu- 
ſive of the aſſault made upon Mr. Cooke, fon of 
the city marſhal, ſome other gentlemen, and more. 


articularly the two old members, were affronted _ 


y the populace. | | 
At nig t likewiſe the rabble were very tumul- 
tuous: ſome perſons who had voted in favour of 
Mr. Wilkes, having put out lights, the mob pa- 
raded the whole town from Eaft to Weſt, oblig- 
ing every body to illuminate, and breaking the 
windows. of ſuch as did not do it immediately. 
The windows of the manſion-houſe, in particular, 
were demoliſhed all to pieces, together with a - 
large chandelier and ſome pier glaſſes, to the 
amount of many hundred pounds. They de- 
moliſhed all the windows of lord Bute, lord 
mont, Sir Sampſon Gideon, 'Sir William Mayne, 
and many other gentlemen and tradeſmen in moſt 
of the public ſtreets of both cities, London and 
Weſtminſter. . In ſhort, the whole evening was 
one continued ſcene of _ noiſe and tumult. | 
The next day orders were given to the guards 
on ny at St, James's, to be in readineſs at the 
beat of drum, to march to ſuppreſs any riot that 
might happen. And the day following, a court 
of common-council was ſummoned: on purpoſe 
to conſider of the moſt proper and effectual 
means to gore for the furure, as well as to pu- 
niſh, all ſuch as ſhould be found to have been 
guilty of the late riots and diſturbances in this 


| city, and the court came to a reſolution to proſe- 


5 N cute, 


41 
cute, with the utmoſt vigour, all and every per- 
fon who ſhould be convicted of having been ac- 
tive in the riots, and to offer, by advertiſement, 
a reward of fifty pounds for the diſcovery of 
every offender, to be paid on their conviction ; 
and ordered the ſame to be inſerted in every daily 
and evening paper, and a large number of the 
faid reſolution to be printed and poſted up in the 
moſt public places of this city, and the liber- 
ties thereof. They alſo directed, that ſuch 
proſecutions as ſhould ariſe from their reſolu- 
tion ſhould be referred to the committee appoint- 
ed to direct their law proceedings. It was re- 
ferred to the manſion-houſe committee to order 
the immediate reparation of all ſuch damages as 
the ſaid houſe might have ſuſtained by the ſaid 
riots and tumults. 

On the tenth of April the tide in the river 
Thames was ſo remarkably low, that it was with 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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As to the charge againſt me, for the publ. 
cation of a poem, which has given juſt offence.” * 
] will aſſert that ſuch an idea never entered my 
mind. I bluſh again at the recollection that it 
has been at any time, and in any way, brought to 
the public eye, and drawn from the obſcurity in 


which it remained under my roof. Twelve co. 


pies of a ſmall part of it had been printed in my 
houſe, at my own private preſs. I had carefully 
locked them up, and I never gave one to my 
moſt intimate friend. G t, after the affair 
of 'the North Briton, bribed one of my ſervants 


to rob me of the copy, which was produced in 


: honourable court. 


the houſe of peers, and afterwards before this 
The nation was juſtly offend: 
ed, but not with me, for it was evident that 1 
had not been guilty of the leaſt offence to the 
public. I pray God to forgive, as J do, the jury, 


| who have found me guilty of publiſhing a poem 


difficulty even a wherry could croſs it. The ſand*ff 


banks on both ſides London-bridge were entirely 
dry. hs 
On the fifteenth a deſperate fray happened at 
Wapping among ſeveral gangs of coalheavers, in 
which many perſons were wounded, and three 
houſes almoſt deſtroyed. And on the twentieth, 
a great body of them aſſembled at Wapping, and 
beſet the houſe of Mr. Green, a publican, who 
defended the ſame all night; and a great many 


[ 


— — one RIS 


ſhot were fired on both ſides, wherein three of the | 
aſſailants were killed, and ſeveral dangerouſly | 
| Fhe alterations were of the utmoſt importance; 


wounded. | 

Oa the twentieth Mr. Wilkes appeared before 
the court of King's-bench, Weſtminſter, and de- 
clared his ſurrender in the following ſpeech : 


% My lords, 


According to the voluntary promiſe I made 
to the public, I now appear before this ſovereign 
eourt of juſtice, to ſubmit myſelf in every thing 
to the laws of my country. 

Two verdicts have been found againſt me. 
One is for the re-publication of the North Briton, 
No. 45, the other for the publication of a ludi- 
crous poem. f 

« As to the re- publication of the number of 
the North Briton, I cannot yet ſee chat there is 
the ſmalleſt degree of guilt. I. have often read 
and examined that famous paper. I know that it 
is in every part founded on the ſtrongeſt evidence 
of facts. I find it full of duty and reſpe& to 
the perſon of the king, although it arraigns, in 
the ſevereſt manner, the conduct of his majeſty's 
then miniſters 
home to them. I am perſuaded they were well 
grounded, bgcauſe every one of thoſe miniſters 
has ſince been removed. No one inſtance of 
falſhood has yet been pointed out in that pretend- 
ed libel, nor was the word falſe in the informa- 
tion before this court. I am, therefore, perfectly 
eaſy under every imputation reſpecting a paper, 
in which truth has guided the pen of the writer, 
whoever he was, in every ſingle line; and it is 
this circumſtance which has drawn on me, as the 
fuppoſed author, all the cruelties of miniſterial 
Vengeance, 


, and brings very heavy charges 


concealed with care, and which is not even yet 
publiſhed, if any preciſe meaning can be affixed 
to any word in our language. | 

„ But, my lords, neither of the two verdicts 
could have been found againſt me, if the records 
had not been materially altered without my con- 
ſent, and, as I am informed, contrary to 1—. 
On the evening before the two trials. 
cauſed the records to be altered at his own houſe, 
againſt the conſent of my ſollicitor, and without my 
knowledge; for a dangerousillneſs, arifing from an 
affair of honour, detained me at that time abroad; 


and I was in conſequence tried the very next day 


on two new charges, of which I could know no- 


- 
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thing: I will venture to declare this proceedi 
un—nal. Fam adviſed that it is i— , and that 


it renders both the verdicts abſolutely void. 


have ſtood forth, my lords, in ſupport of 
the laws againſt the arbitrary act of. miniſters, 


This court of juſtice, in a l * 
r ſenſe © 


ing general warrants, ſhewed thei = 
conduct. I ſhall continue to reverence the wiſe 
and mild ſyſtem of Engliſh laws, and this excel- 
lent conſtitution, I have been much miſrepre- 


| ſented ; bur, under every ſpecies of perſecution, 


I will remain firm and friendly to the monarchy, 
dutiful and affectionate to the illuſtrious prince 
who wears the crown, and to the whole Btunſ- 
wick line. nun TIES 
As to all nice, intricate points of law, I 
am ſenſible how narrow and circumſcribed my 
ideas are; but I have experienced the d 
knowledge and great abilities of my counſ 
With them I reſt the legal part of my defence, 
ſubmitting every point to the jud t of this 
honourable court, and to the laws of England. 


When Mr. Wilkes had finiſhed this ſpeech, 
Mr. Attorney general moved for his immediate 
commitment on the outlawry. He was anſwerec 
by Mr. Serjeant Glyn, Mr. Recorder of London, 
Mr. Mansfield, and Mr. Davenport, ſucceflively; 
who all moved the court for a writ of error, whic 
Mr. attorney-general, on being applied to the 
Saturday week before, had refuſed to grant. They 
ſpecified ſeveral particulars in which the procels o 


the outlawry was erroneous, as ſufficient von 
Aeg 
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for the motion, and offered to give any bail for 
Mr. Wilkes's appearance. The court then pro- 
ceeded to give their opinions : and. firſt, lord M. 
ſpoke long and forcibly on the impropriety of 
the procedure on both ſides; obſerving, that the 
artorney-general could not, with the leaſt appear- 
ance of reaſon or of law, move for the commit- 
ment of a perſon who was not legally in court; 
nor had the counſel for the defendant any better 
plea for their motion in favour of a man who ap- 
. peared gratis before them: He added, that had 
Mr. Wilkes been brought thither by a writ of 
capias utlegatum, the motion might then. have 
been made with propriety, and the court might 
have excrted, had they pleaſed, their diſcretionary 
ower in accepting of refuſing, his bail. His 
fordſhip farcher expreſſed himſelf as very happy 
in having an opportunity of explaining his ſenti- 
ments publickly, before ſo large an audience, with 
regard to the charge brought againſt him by Mr. 


Wilkes, of granting an order for the amendment 


in the information againſt him, in ſubſtituting the 
word tenor inſtead of purport ; declaring, repeat- 
edly, that he thought himſelf bound in duty to 
grant it; that he conceived it to be the uniform 
practice of all the judges to 
ments; that he had himſelf frequently repeated 
the lame practice in other cauſes, without the leaſt 


vera] troops of horſe, in caſe of any diſturbance. 
Proper precautions were like wiſe taken in the 
city, by the cunſtables being ordered to be in rea- 


dineſs, all of whom; both in Weſtminſter and the 


city, together with the military, were ordered 
be in waiting till two o'clock the next morning. 
On the twenty-fifth a large body of coal 
heavers aſſembled in a riotous manner in Wap- 
ping, went on board the colliers, and obliged 
the men who were at work to leave off. Theſe 
men complained of their 'maſters, the under 
takers ; that they oppoſed them in various ſhapes 
that rhey curtailed their wages, paid them not in 
money, but in liquor and goods of a bad quality 
and that theſe undertakers got fortunes, while 
they, who did the work, were ſtarving. This 
riot was attended with much bloodſhed : the riot. 
ters having met with oppoſition, fought deſpes 
rately, and ſeveral lives were loſt, . _ 

To return to the affair of Mr. Wilkes. On 
the 27th Mr. Wilkes's attorney acquainted the 
attorney · general, that Mr. Wilkes was in cuſtody 
by a writ of capias utlegatum, and prayed that 


| the writof error might de granted, but the at- 


ant ſuch amend- | 


torney general not thinking that information ſuf- 
ficient (though he doubted not that gentleman's 


| veracity) for him to grant it, the under-ſheriff 


objection being over offered againſt it. The reſt | 


of the judges agreed with the chief juſtice in 
Opinion, that, as Mr. Wilkes was not legally be- 
fore the court, no proceedings could be had up- 
on his caſe, And it was particularly remarked, 
that the officers of the crown had no right to 
throw upon that court the buſineſs of commiting 
Mr. Wilkes upon his gratis appearance, out of 
the common courſe of law, when they might have 
brought him before it legally by a writ of . capzas 
utlegatum, which it would have been very eaſy to 
have executed, ſince he had notoriouſly appeared 
in publick for ſeveral weeks paſt ; and in that 
cale the attorney-general might have made his mo- 
tion with propriety, _ . 1 | 
Theſe arguments being adjuſted, Mr. Wilkes, 
about two o'clock, left the court; and though 
there was a very great crowd, not the leaſt diſ- 
turbance happened. Information indeed had been 
given to the Lord-mayor, that ſome perſons at a 
public houſe in Duke's-place were preparing to 
raiſe a mob; and his lordſhip ordered the proper 
officers to enquire into the truth of that informa- 
tion, who found a blue flag with No. 45 upon it, 
a hanger and hatchet lying by it, and two men as 
a guard to defend it, whom the officers appre- 
hended, and bis lordſhip committed them. to the 
compter. . ö . 
Weſtminſter hall was very full on the oc 
as well as both the palace - yards; but the po 
haved very quiet, except huzzaing Mr. 
when he came to the. window of a coffe 
where he retired after he quitted the court. The 
magiſtrates of Weftminſter divided themſelves in 
the ſeveral liberties, and the conftables attended 
at call im every part, two battalions of the guards 
lay on their arms in St. James's-park, others were 


* 
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in St. George's fields, allo thoſe at St. James's, the 


Savoy and the Tower, were all kept in readineſs | 


tom arch at a minute's warning; as were alſo ſe- 


waited on him in conſequence, and acquainted 
him, that Mr. Wilkes was in cuſtody, and would 
appear in court by his Habeas ; whereupon the 
attorney-general admitted the writ of error; and, 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, Mr. Wilkes 
was introduced in a legal manner into the court 
of King's-bench : when his counſel moved, as 
the writ of error was granted, that Mr. Wilkes 
might be admitted to bail; but the court were of 
opinion that neither he nor any perſon could be 
admitted to bail after conviction, and accordingly 
ordered Mr. Wilkes into cuſtody by the proper 
officers of the court ; but as he was conveying to 
the king's: bench priſon in a hackney 
tended by Meſſ. Stichall and Holloway, tipſtaffs 
to lord Mansfield, the mob ſtopped the coach on 
Weſtminſter-bridge, took out the horſes, and 
drew it along the Strand, Fleet-ſtreet, &c, to 


Spital-fields. When they came to Spital- ſquare, 


they obliged the two tipſtaffs to get out, and ler 
them go very quietly away : they then drew Mr. 
Wilkes to the Three Tuns tavern in Spital-fields, 
where, from a one pair of ftairs window, he 
earneſtly entreated them to retire, which they did 
accordingly. After which he went in a private 
manner, and furrendered himfelf to the marſhal 
of the King's-bench priſon. Many juſtices of the 
peace, and a prodigious number of conſtables at- 
tended in and near Weſtminſter-hall, but not the 
leaſt noiſe or riot enſued, | r pes 
The next day he was viſited by many of his 
friends, and the priſon was ſurrounded by a nu- 
merous concourſe of people, who it was expected 
would have offered. ſome outrage ; but all re- 
mained quiet till night, when they pulled u 
the rails which encloſed the footway, with which 
they made a bonfire, and obliged the inhabitants 
of the Borough to illuminate their houſes ; but 


a captain's' guard of 100 men arriying, about 


twelve, they all quietly diſperſed, © 
4 | . 1 * ©. On 
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I arm called to ſuffer in this cauſe, becauſe I con- 
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On the thirtieth a dreadful fire broke- out in 
Whitechapel-road, occaſioned by laying wet ſaw- 
duſt on the oven to dry, which taking fire, ſoon 
communicated itſelf to a coach-makers adjoining 
from whence the flames ſpread fo rapidly, that fix 
houſes were intirely conſumed, and the inhabi- 
tants loſt all their effects. 

On the ſecond of May ſome thouſands of ſailors 
iſſembled in Stepney- fields, where certain articles 
relating to an increaſe of wages, and a petition 
intended to be preſented to parliament, were read; 
after which, a numerous party of them paraded 
to the Royal-exchange, and joined in repeated 
huzzas, but on remonſtrances from a gentleman 
there to one of their chieftains, they were imme- 
diately drawn off, and a depuration appointed to 
attend ſome merchants, aſſembled at the King's - 
arms tavern in Cornhill, in order that their com- 
plaints might be taken into conſideration. 'On the 
ſeventh a great number of them afſembled in St. 
George*s-fields, and went to St. James's, with 
colours fly ing, drums beating, and fifes playing, 
and preſented a petition to his majeſty, ſetting 
forth their grievances, and praying relief, 


—_— 


— 


The following addreſs was at this time iſſued 
from Mr. Wilkes to the freeholders of the county 
of Middleſex. | | 


ce Gentlemen, 


* In ſupport of the liberties of this country 
«* againſt the arbitrary rule of miniſters, I was 
« before committed to the Tower, and am now 
* ſentenced to this priſon. Steadineſs, with, I 
hope, ſtrength of mind, do not however leave 
„ me; for the ſame conſolation follows me here, 
* the conſcienciouſneſs of innocence, of having 
done my duty and exerted all my poor abilities, 
* not unſucceſsfully for this nation. I can ſubmit 
e even to far greater ſufferings with chearfulneſs, 
* becauſe I ſee that my countrymen reap the 
happy fruits of my labours and perſecutions, 
by the repeated deciſions of our ſovereign 
« courts of juſtice in favour of liberty. I there- 
„fore bear up with fortitude, and even glory that 


«* tinue to find the nobleſt reward, the applauſe 
© of my native country, of this great, free, and 


the populace threw ſtones and brick bats while it 


* ſpirited people. 

I chicfly regret, gentlemen, that this con- 
„ finement deprives me of the honour of thank- 
ing you in perſon, according to my promiſe 
and at preſent takes from me, in a great degree, 
* the power of being uſeful to you. The will, 
© however, to do every ſervice to my conſtituents 
« remains in its full force; and when my ſuffer- 
e ings have a period, the firſt day I regain my 
liberty ſhall reſtore a life of zeal in the cauſe 
« and intereſts of the county of Middleſex. 

In this priſon, in any other, in every place, 
* my ruling paſſion will be the love of England 
and our free conſtitution. - To theſe objects I 
will make every ſacrifice. Under all the op- 
«« preſſions which miniſterial rage and revenge 
can invent, my ſteady, purpoſe is, to concert 
c with you, and other true friends of this coun- 
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the remains of arbitrary power and ſtar- cham- 
„ ber inquiſition, and of improving as well as 
* ſecuring the generous plans of freedom, which 
were the boaſts of our anceſtors, and I truſt 
«« will remain the nobleft inheritance of our po- 
* ſterity, che only genuine charaQteriſtic of Eng. 
„ liſhmen. | 


I have the honour to be, with affection 
and regard, gentlemen, your obli 
and faithful humble ſervant, 


| Jonx Wirxes, 
« King's-bench priſon, | 
„ Thuriday, May 5, 1768.“ 


On the tenth, in the afternoon, a great body 
of people aſſembled about the King's-bench pri- 
ſon, in expectation that Mr. Wilkes was to go 
from thence to the parliament-houſe, (it being the 
firſt day of opening the new parliament) and de. 
ſigning to convey him thither. They demanded 
him at the priſon, and. grew very tumultuous ; 
whereupon the riot act was begun to be read, but 


was reading, when William Allen, ſon of Mr. 
Allen, maſter of the Horſeſhoe-inn, in Blackman- 
ſtreer, Southwark, being ſingled out, was pur- 
ſued by one of the ſoldiers, and ſhot dead on the 
ſpot. Soon after this, the crowd increaſing, an 
additional number of the guards were ſent for, 
who marched thither, and alſo a party of horſe- 
grenadiers; when the riot continuing, the mobwas 
fired upon by the ſoldiers, and fave were killed on 
the ſpot, and about fifteen wounded. Two wo- 
men were among the wounded, one of whom af- 
terwards died in St. Thomas's-hoſpital. The next 
day an inquiſition was taken by the coroner for 
Surry, on the body of the above William Allen, 
when the verdict was given the jury, that 
Donald Maclane was guilty of wilful murder, 
and Donald Maclaury, and Alexander Murray, 
the commanding officer, were . aiding and abet - 
ting therein. This inqueſt was held at the houſe 
of Mr. Allen; and it appeared on the examination 
that the deceaſed was only a ſpectator, and, on 
ſeeing ſome perſons run, he ran alſo, but was un- 
happily miſtaken, and followed by the ſoldiers 
five hundred yards. into a cow-houſe, where he 
was ſhot. Donald Maclane was committed to 
priſon for the murder, but his aſſociates were ad- 
mitted to bail. Two inquiſitions were afterwards 
taken in the Borough, on perſons killed by the 
ſoldiers in quelling the above riotz one on the body 
of Mary Jeffs, who, having a baſket with oranges 
to ſell, was ſhot dead in removing them; tho 
other on William Bridgeman, who was ſhot on 
the top of a hay-cart, as he was looking at the 
fray at a diſtance : on both theſe inquiſitions the 
jury brought in their verdi& chance medley. It 
appeared, by the evidence, that, on the juſtices 
taking down a paper that had been fixed againſt 
a wall of the priſon, the mob grew riotous, a 
cried out, © give us the paper; which the — 
ces not regarding, ſtones began to be thrownz 3 
the cry, give us the paper, grew louder z 

drums beat to arms; the proclamation was fead! 
the juſtices were pelted who read it; great pain 


« try, the moſt probable means of rooting. out 


were taken to perſuade the people to diſpe _— 
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horſe-guards were ſent for, and it was not till the 
laſt extremity that the ſoldiers received orders to 
fire, But what was very remarkable, not one 
concerned in the riot was hurt by the firing, in 
the open fields. Donald Maclane was afcerwards 


tried at the Surry aſſiaes held at Guiltord, and 


itted. ; | 
The next day the mob aſſembled before the 


uſe of Edward Ruſſel, ſq; diſtiller in the 
— broke open the door, ſtaved ſome caſks 
of liquor, drank it immoderately, and began pul- 
ling down the houſe; but the military interpoſing. 
four of the moſt intoxicated were {e1zed, and the 
reſt made their eſcape. | 
front of the houſe of Richard Capel, eſq; in Ber- 
mondſey was demoliſhed, and Mr. Capel himſelf 
wounded. Theſe outrages were. occaſioned by 
the activity of the above two gentlemen, in ſup- 
preſſing the tumults in St. George's-fields. - 
The ſame day upwards of fifteen thouſand 

ſailors went through the city to petition the par- 
liament for an augmentation of their wages. 
When they were in Palace-yard, they were ad- 
dreſſed by two gentlemen, mounted on the roof 
of a hackney-coach, and were told, that they 
could receive no immediate anſwer to their peti- 
tion; but that it would be conſidered in due 
time: on which they three cheers and diſ- 
perſed. Their chiefs afterwards waited on a com- 
mittee of merchants, and matters were accommo- 
dated to their general ſatisfaction. 

A very conſiderable body of coalheavers aflem- 
bled in Stepney-fields, and proceeded from thence 
to all the coal-wharfs from Shadwell to Effex- 


— I 
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At the ſame time the 


defendant. 


ſtairs, carrying. with them a writing, which they. 


preſented to the maſters of the wharfs to ſign, 
ſignifying their conſent to raiſe their wages; 
which having accompliſhed, they next day waited 
on the Lord-mayor at the Manſion-bouſe, to ob- 
tain a confirmation of this agreement; but his 
lordſhip thought proper to decline intermeddling 
with their affairs. l 
On the thirteenth died much lamented, after 


o — -— . EE Moot 


a long and painful illneſs, her royal highneſs 


princeſs Louiſa Anne, daughter af her royal high- 
neſs the princeſs dowager of Wales, and ſecond 
ſiſter to his preſent majeſty. And on the twenty- 
tecond the corpſe of her royal highneſs was pri- 
vately interred in the royal vault in king Henry 
the ſeventh's chapel. 

On the nineteenth a terrible fire broke out in 
a tar-yard at Dock-head, occaſioned by a tar- 
copper boiling over, by which upwards of 2000 
barrels were conſumed, and near thirty houſes 
burnt to the ground. 

A terrible fray happened on 'the twenty-fifch 
between the coalheavers:and ſailors belonging to 
the colliers in the river, in which-many were kil- 
led. The ſailors, having been long detained in 
the river by the coalheavers refuſing to work, had 
begun to deliver -their ſhips themſelves 3 upon 
which a body of coalheavers fell upon ſome of 
the ſailors by ſurprize, and killed ſeveral of them. 
The ſailors took the alarm, the quarrel became 
general, and the conſequences were, the loſs of 
many lives. | 0 
On the ſeventh of June another fray happened 


36 
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in Stenney. fields between the coalheavers and 
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ſailors, wherein ſeveral of the latter were killed. 
The -coalheavers marched off in triumph; with 
colours flying, drums beating, &c. offering five 
guineas for a ſailors head. The ſhips below 
bridge were obliged to keep conſtant watch, day 
and night, crying,” © all is well.“ In ſhort, to ſo 
great a height was this inſurrection got; that the 
inhabitants of Wapping were perpetvally under 
the moſt direful appreheofions. A party of guards 
conſtantly attended for ſame days; during which 
ſeveral diſturbances aroſe, and many coalheavers 
were taken up by the ſoldiery, and carried before 
Sir John Fielding, who, on examination, com- 
mitted them to Newgate. Two of them were 
afterwards tried at the Old-Bailey for the murder 
of one Battie, a ſeaman, and being convicted, 
were executed at Tyburn, as were ſeven others (in 
the Sun tavern fields, near where the riot was 
committed) for ſhooting at Mr. Green, the maſter 
of the Round-abour-tavern in Shadwell: This 
example produced a happy effect; the tumults 
immediately ceaſed, and peace and induſtty ſup- 
plied the place of reſentment aud miſchief. 
On the fifteenth Mr, Wilkes was brought to 
the court of King's-bench, Weſtminſter hall; when 
the arguments on the arreſt of judgment was-ens 
tered on by Mr. Attorney-general, Mr. Thurloe, 
and Sir Fletcher Norton, on behalf of the crown ; 
and by Mr. Serjeant Glyn, Mr. Recorder of 
Londen, and Mr. Davenport, on the part of the 
Mr. Serjeant Glyn, entered further 
than he had before done on the impropriety of the 
information being filed by the ſollicitor- general; 
but the court were fo clearly of opinion; the bu- 
ſineſs of the attorney · general (in caſe of there be. 
log a Vacancy in that office) muſt neceſſarily de- 
volve on the ſollicitor- general, that it was judged 
needleſs to ſay more on that head. The whole that 
Mr. Wilkes then had to avail himſelf of was, the 
alteration of the tecord; which having been very 
learnedly and elaborately canvaſſed, the court de- 
clared themſelves fully of opir:ion, that the al- 
teration of the record at the judge's chambets was 
what they had an indiſpenſable right to in the 
courſe of practice. After this the informations 
againſt Mr. Wilkes were read; and lord Manſ⸗- 
bcld ſtated to the court the evidence as it ſtood on 
the former trial, when Mr. Attorney - general and 
Sir Fletcher Norton gave their opinions in aggra- 
vation of the caſe, and Mr. Serjeant Glyn an- 
ſwered in extenuation. Mr. Wilkes then deſired 
that judgment might be paſſed; but was told, 
that the court having: heard the opinion of coun- 
cil on both ſides, and ſome material objections 
having been offered, it was neceſſary to take theſe 
into conſideration; but was aſſured, that, though 
no day could then be fixed for that purpoſe, no 
time ſhould be delayed to bring it to an iſſu. 
Among ather proceedings, Mr. Setjant Glyn 
took notice that as @ writ of error was intended to 
be brought before a higher court of juſtice, be- 
fore the houſe of lords, he deſired that the caſe 
of the alteration of tbe records, under ſuch pecu- 
liarcircumſtances, might be ſtated on the back ot 
the record, to be tranſmitted to the lords; other- 
wiſe that important point could not come be- 
fore the houſe. This was abſolutely refuſed by 
the court. He concluded by entreating theit 
= 7" 0 lordſhips 
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lordſhips, for the ſake of the ſafety of every 
ſubject of this nation, to fix ſome limits to the 
diſcretionary power of altering records; that 
counſc} might know for the future when they can 
be certain ef the cauſe they are to plead; and 
that the ſubje& might not be liable to ruin at the 
diſcretion of a judge. 


The decifion of the matter being poſtponed. 


to the eighteenth, Mr. Wilkes, on that day, at- 
tended the court again; when Mr. juſtice Yates, 
afcer enlarging on the malignant nature and dan- 
gerous tendency of the - two publications of 
which Mr. Wilkes had been convicted, proceeded 
to pronounce the judgment of the court, which 
was as follows: That, for the republication of 
the North Briton, No. 45, in volumes (of which 
two thouſand copies had been printed for public 
fale) he ſhould pay a fine of five hundred pounds, 
and be impriſoned ten kalendar months : and for 
publiſhing the Eſſay on Woman (of which only 
twelve copies were printed for the private uſe of 
fo many particular friends) that he ſhould pay 
likewiſe a fine of five hundred pounds, and be 
impriſoned twelve kalendar months, to be com- 
puted from the expiration of the term of the for- 
mer impriſonment: and that he afterwards find 
ſecurity for his good behaviour for ſeven years, 
himſelf to be bound in the ſum of a thouſand 
pounds, and two ſureties in five hundred pounds 
each, A writ of error returnable before the 
houſe of lords was afterwards moved for, in or- 
der to reverſe the judgment, on account of the 
alteration of the record; and the court recom- 
mended to the attorney-general to grant it on the 
firſt application. > 

In an addreſs to the freeholders of Middleſex, 
publiſhed after the event of the outlawry, Mr. 
Wilkes made this remarkable declaration. © In 
the whole progreſs of miniſterial vengeance 
te apainſt me for leveral years, I have ſhewn, to 
*« the conviction of all mankind, that my ene- 
© mies have trampled on the laws, and been ac- 
<*« tuated by the ſpirit of tyranny, and arbitrary 
« power. The general warrant, under which I 
« was firſt apprehended, has been judged illegal. 
The ſeizure of my papers was condemned ju- 
« dicially. The outlawry, ſo long the topic of 
« virulent abuſe, is at laſt declared to have been 
« contrary to law; and, on the ground firſt taken 
« by my learned counſel, Mr. ſerjeant Glyn, is 
« formally reverſcd.” It was thought neceſſary 
to inſert this, as it had been ſaid in all the papers, 
that the error on which the outlawry was reverſed 
was diſcovered by Mr. Wilkes's enemies. 

On the firſt of July a moſt dreadful ſtorm of 
thunder and lightening happened in and abour 
London. Two perſons on the road leading to 
town were ſtruck dead by the lightening, which 
was ſo powerful, that a leaden ſtatue, in the gar- 
den of a gentleman at Camberwell, was melted, 
and reduced td a heap of droſs. By this ſtorm 
the water of the river Thames was ſo driven out 
of its uſual channel, above bridge, as had never 
been remembered by the oldeſt man living; one 
half of- the bed of the river remaining uncovered 
with water two tides. And on the ſecond of 
Avguſt another ſtorm happened, in which the 


thunder rolled ſo terrible, and the lightning 
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flaſhed in ſuch dreadful ſtreams, in the neighbour: 
hood of London, that ſeveral houſes were ſet on 
fire with it, and one man was ſtruck dead upon 
his coach-box, on the Kent ſtreet road. It was 
very remarkable, that his watch was found ſhi. 
vered in his pocket in a thouſand pieces, a ſmall 


hole in the crown of his hat, and a kind of ſeam 


down his breafl. 

The next day a terrible fire broke out in the 
King's-arms-inn yard, near Holbourn-bridge, 
which was attended with the moſt melancholy cir- 
cumſtances. Mr. Green, at whoſe houſe it broke 
out, ſaved his life by jumping out of a window; 
but his wife, his child and ſiſter periſhed in the 
flames; his neighbour jumped out of a window 
ſeemingly unhurt, but died in leſs than ten mi- 
nutes; a porter belonging to the inn, having loſt 
his wife and child, died raving mad; a clerk to 
a merchant in Bread-ſtreet, after ſaving his wife 
and child, returned for a box,'in which was money 
and writings belonging to his maſter, but not be- 
ing able to reach it, fell a ſacrifice to the flames. 
Ot thoſe who endeavoured to eſcape by jumping 
out of the windows, three were killed upon the 
ſpot; the ſhricks of thoſe who were burat were 
piercing; in ſhort, a more horrid ſcene was ne- 
ver beheld. 9 J.-. 

On the firſt of September, the heavieſt rain fel} 
at London and the country round, it that had ever 
been known in the memory of man. It began in 
the evening, and in a few hours the waters poured 
down — gate · hill with incredible violence; the 
common ſewers in ſeveral parts of the town not 
being able to carry off the torrent, the adjacent 
houſes were filled almoſt to the firſt floors; im- 
menſe damage was done, and as it happened in 
the night, many were awakened from ſleep in 
the greateſt conſternation. The ſerpentine river 
in Hyde-park roſe ſo high, that it forced down a 
part of the wall, and poured with ſuch violence 
upon Knightſbridge, that the inhabitants expect- 
ed the whole town to be overflowed che cn in 
St. James's-park roſe higher than ever was 


known; in ſhort, no man living remembered ſo 


much rain to fall in ſo ſhort a time. About Bag- 
nigge-wells the waters roſe eight feet perpendicu- 
lar height, though the rain did not continue to 
fall with violence more than eight hours. Seve- 
ral people in Cold Bath fields, Mutton- lane, Pe- 
ter-ſtreet, and thoſe parts, ſuſtained great da- 
mage; ſome publicans had ſeveral butts of beer 
carried out of their cellars; three oxen and ſeve- 
ral hogs were carried away by the drain, and 
drowned ; and in Mutton- lane, and the lower part 
of Hockley in the Hole, the inhabitants were 
obliged to quit their ground-floors, and go up 
ſtairs, for fear of being drowned. Many butts of 
beer were carried away from the cellar at the 
Cheſhire Cheeſe at Mount Pleaſant, and conveyed 
quite to Fleet-ditch, where they were taken out. 
The water in the canal in St. James's-park ſwell- 


| ed fo high, that it flowed up to the garden wall 


belonging to the treaſury, and was ſo deep, that 


foot-paſſengers could not paſs ; the lower parts 


of ſome houſes near the Treaſury were overflowed, 
as was the wilderneſs; the centinel placed neat 
the little gate leading into Duke-ſtreet, was oblig- 
ed to quit his box; the cellars in ſeyeral parts of 
| | Weſtmioſter 
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Weſtminſter were filled with water, and conſider- 


able damage was done. 
Upwards of forty ſmall craft, on the river be- 
low bridge, were ſunk, drove on ſhore, or bulged, 
by the violence of the ſtorm; and a collier in 
Long reach was drove from her anchors, and beat 


her keel off: ſeveral ſhips alſo received damage by 
running foulof eachother. The late duke of Cum- 
berland'ꝰs fine water-works, ia Windſor- foreſt, were 


intirely deſtroyed ; ſeveral perſons were drowned 
in different places, as well as horſes, oxen, and 
hogs. In ſhort, almoſt every part of England 
ſuſtained very conſiderable damage. 
About this time the king of Denmark arrived 
on a viſit, and fixed his abode in the apartments 
which had been previouſly prepared for him at 
St. James's. He was entertained by their majeſ- 
ties and the royal family in the moſt ſplendid man- 
ner, as likewiſe by the principal part of the nobi- 
lity. During his ſtay, among many other places, 
he viſited the univerſities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; from the latter of which he went to Tad- 
caſter, Wentworth-caſtle, York, Leeds, Derby, 
Liverpool, Mancheſter, the duke of Bridgewa- 
ter's canal, Leiceſter, Harborough, &c. And 
On the twenty-third of September his Daniſh 
majeſty having previouſly condeſcended to dine 
with the Lord-mayor, Sir Robert Ladbroke, knt. 
locum tenens (the right honourable the Lord- 
mayor being indiſpoſed) together with the alder- 
men and ſheriffs, attended by the city officers, ſet 


out from Guildhall for the Three Cranes, the lo- 


cum tenens being in the ſtate coach, accompa- 


| —_ by deputy John Paterſon, eſq; (who was de- 


to act as interpreter - on this occaſion) and 
the aldermen and ſheriffs in their reſpective car- 
riages. At eleven o'clock they embarked on 
board the city ſtate barge, the ſtreamers flying, a 
ſelect band of water-muſic. playing in the ftern, 
the principal livery r re attending in their 
reſpective barges. At t 
alace yard, a detachment of grenadiers of the 
onourable artillery company attended, to re- 


barge to take a circuit as far as Lambeth, from 


whence ſhe was ſteered down as far as to the 


ſteel- yard, through the centre arch of Weſtmin- 
ſter- bridge, and thence up to the Temple ſtairs, 
his majeſty being ſaluted at the Ne- bridge, both 


at his going and returning through the great arch, 


by fifes and drums, vith the ſhouts of the ſeve- 


ral workmen. above, and french horns under- 
neath. v1 ' 
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e ſtairs leading to New 
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ceive the locum tenens, aldermen and - ſheriffs, | 
who, upon notice of his Daniſh majeſty's ap- 
_ proach, immediately landed to receive and con- 
duct him on board. As ſoon as his majeſty en- 
. tered the barge he was ſaluted by ſeveral pieces 
of cannon, and the joyful » acclamations of? the 
ſeveral livery companies, and a vaſt ſurrounding 
multitude. | 149345 0152-46 
he locum tenens, in order to give his majeſ- 
ty a more compleat view of the cities of London. 
and Weſtminſter, and of the river and the ſeve- 
Tal bridges thereon (which as well as the river it- 
ſelf, and the ſhore on both ſides, were crouded 
with innumerable ſpectators) ordered the ſtate 


ſelf highly pleaſed, and his admiration of the 
ſeveral great and beautiful objects round him; 


and ſometimes condeſcended to come forward in 
order to gratify the curioſity of the people, who 
eagerly endeavoured to get a ſight of his royal 
perſon, though at the hazard of their lives. 
At the Temple, his majeſty (being landed on 
a platform erected and matted on purpoſe, and 
under an awning covered with blue cloth) was 
received by fome of the benchers of both ſocie- 
ties, and conducted to the Middle-Temple-hall, 
where an elegant collation had been provided for 
His majeſty, after taking ſome refreſhment, 
and thanking the two ſocieties for their polite re- 
ception-and entertainment, was conducted to the 
city ſtate coach, in which his majeſty took his ſeat 
on the reight hand 'of the locum tenens, 2 
accompanied by his excellency count Barnſdor 
and Mr. deputy Paterſon, attended by the (word 
and mace, and followed by nine noblenien 'of 
his majeſty's tetinue, and by the aldermen and 
ſheriffs in a long train of carriages. From the 
Temple his majeſty (preceded by the artillery 
company, and worſhipful company of Goldſmiths, 
the city marſhals on horſeback, and the reſt of the 
city officers on foot) was conducted to the Man- 
ſion- houſe : the: ſeveral ſtreets through which his 
majeſty paſſed, viz. Fleet-ſtreet, Ludgate-hill, Sr. 
Paul's church yard, Cheapſide, and the Poultry, 
being crouded with an innumerable populace, 
while the windows and tops of houſes were equal- 
ly crouded with ſpeCtators of both ſexes, whoſe 
acclamations, together with the ringing of bells, 
and the ſhouts of the multitude, loudly expreſſed: 
their joy at his majeſty's preſence 3 his majeſty 
expreſſing his ſurprize at the populouſneſs of this 
city, and his ſatisfaction at the kindneſs of the 
citizens. in ee 13 F780 
At the Manſion-houſe, his majeſty was received 
by the committee (appointed to manage the en- 
tertainment) in their mazarine gowns : who with 
white wands, uſhered his majeſty into the great 
arlour, where, after he had reſted himſelf a 
ew minutes, Mr. Common Serjeant (in the ab- 


ſence of Mr. Recorder) made him the city's com- 


pliments in the following words: SE: 
9212 , ! K * ITV13- 28 D4t9 | 

: «Moſt illuſtrious prince. 

* The Lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons 
e of the city of London, humbly beg leave to 
4 expreſs their grateful ſenſe of your very oblig- 


« ing condeſcenſion, in honouring them. with 
% your preſence at the Manſion of their chief 
4 magiſtrate.” - 100 


The many endearing ties which bappily 


connec you, Sir, with our moſt gracious ſove- 


<« reign, juſtly entitle you to the reſpect and - 


|< veneration of all his'majeſty's faithful ſubjects. 
«©, But your affability and other princely vittues, 


„ ſo eminently diſplayed, ducing thewhole courſe : 
of your reſidence amongſt us, have in a par- 
« ticular manner, charmed the citizens of Lon- 
don; who reflect with admiration on your 


co early and uncommon thirſt of knowledge, and 


he : e“ your: indefatigable purſuit of it by travel and 
* the gourſe of this grand proceſſion on . obſervation he hap 7 
ne water, his majeſty frequently expteſſed him - .. doubt not will be Jong employed and acknow- 


py- fruits of which they 
ledged 


— — . ——ä« — 


— 
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„ ledged within the whole extent of your influ- | how much he admired the grandeur of the Egyp: 


« ence and command. 

« Permit us, Sir, to expreſs our earneſt wiſhes, 
that your perſonal intercourſe with our amiable 
„% monarch may tend to increaſe and perpetuate 
<« a friendſhip fo eſſential to the proteſtant intereſt 
* in general, and fo likely to promote the power, 
« happineſs and proſperity of the Britiſh and 
„% Daniſh nations; and that the citizens of Lon- 
don, in particular, may ever be honoured with 
* a ſhare of your remembrance and regard.“ 


To this compliment his majeſty was pleaſed to 
return a moſt polite anſwer, in the Daniſh lan- 
gvage; which, by his majeſty's permiſſion, was 
interpreted to the company, by Mr. Deputy 
Paterſon, as follows : We | 


„ Gentlemen, 


I am highly ſenſible of the kindneſs of your 


expreſſions to me; I deſire you will accept my 
beſt thanks in return, and be fully perſuaded that 


I can never forget the affection which the Britiſh 


nation is pleaſed to ſhew me, and that I ſhall al- 
ways be diſpoſed to prove my grateful ſenſe of it 
to them, and in particular to you, gentlemen, 
and this grear, celebrated, and flouriſhing city 
which you govern.” | 


Upon notice that the dinner was ſerved, his 
majeſty, with the locum tenens on his left, was 
conducted by the committee into. the Egy ptian- 
hall; where his majeſty condeſcended to proceed 
quite round, that the ladies (who made a moſt 
brilliant appearance in the galleries) might have a 
full view of his royal perſon ; and all the gentle- 
men of the common-council below, an opportu- 
nity of perſonally paying him their reſpects. _ 

His majeſty being ſeated in à chair of ' Kate, on 
the right hand of the locum tenens, at a table 
placed upon an elevation acroſs the upper- end of 
the hall, with his noble attendants on the Tight, 
and the aldermen above the chair on the lefr, was 
ſaluted by a band. of above forty of the beſt per- 
formers, in an orcheſtra fronting his majeſty's 
table. | | ors Metnild 

During the dinner, the following toaſts were 
drank, being proclaimed by ſound of trumpet: 


1. The king. fs 
a 2. The queen, prince of Wales, and royal 
amily. | 7641] 5118557 F 
3. His majeſty of Denmark and Norway 
4. The queen and royal family of Denmark. 
5. Proſperity to the Kingdoms of Denmark 
and Norway. a 
After which his majeſty was pleafed to propoſe 
ther ollowing toaſts, which were proclaimed in the 
fame manner: TH; 0 


1. Proſperity to the Britiſh nation. 


2. Proſperity to the city of London. 3 
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tian hall, the brilliancy of the illuminations round 
| it = 2 5 the dinner, the excellence 
ot the muſic, and the good order and decor 
of the whole entertainment. 15 

After dinner, his majeſty was reconducted into 
the great parlour, where he was pretented with tea 
and coffee, and entertained with Solos on different 
inſtruments, by ſeveral capital performers. 

At eight o'clock in the evening, his majeſty and 
his retinue, after taking leave ot the locum tenens 
and the corporation, were uſhered to their coaches, 
the committee going before his majeſty with wax 


—— — 


„ ** 


= * * 


followed io chairs, in their 


lights. His majeſty then returned to his apart- 
ment in St. James's palace, amidſt the ſame croud 
and acclamations as before, with the addition of 
illuminations in almoſt every window, that the 
people might have the pleafure of ſceing his ma. 
jeſty as long as poſſible. 
| The diſpoſition of the lights, (which were at 
leaſt 2000) the arrangements of the tables, the 
| erection of the temporary orcheſtra, and the 
whole of the ornameuting the Egyptian-hall were 
executed with the utmoſt propriety and elegance, 
under the direction of 'Mr, George Dance, clerk 
to the city works. 
On the tenth of October, his majeſty the king 
of Denmark gave a moſt ſuperb maſked ball ac 
the Hay-matktt, at which were preſent the 
| greateſt number of the nobility and gentry ever 
aſſembled together upon any occaſion of the 
| like nature. The illuminations were particularly 
| ſplendid and elegant. His Daniſh nazeſty-weor 
in a private manner, to the theatre, eck 
only by his excellency Coum Holke, in his % 
coach and pair. and after wards robed himfelf im 
maſquerade in one of the dreſſing- rooms. A li- 
tle after ten the noblemen of his maʒeſty's retinue 
de dre ſſes, e- 
tremely rich and elegant. The ball was opened 
by his Daniſh mayeſty and the d uteheſsoſ Ancaſter. 
The principal groteſque 'ohataGters wete a conju- 
ror, a black, and an old woman; there was alſo 
| a methodiſt preacher, a chimney · ſwerpet, with 
his bag, ſhovel and ſcraper, and ia boor with a 
bull's head, all which were ſupported with the 
higheſt honour imaginable. Sd no nit! — 
On the twelfth the king of Denmark took 


* — 
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leave of their majeſties, and alle o damily. 
And the next. day, after having breakfaited, he 
took a reſpeci ful leave of the earl of Hertford and 
lord Palbbt, who attended him, and ſet out for 
Dover, to embark for Calais, m bis way to Parte. 
Before his departure, he made . a hreſent to the 


right hononaurdble the eatl of Hertford, letd 


chamberlain, and to the right hofiourable: lard 
Talbot, lord Steward, of ia ring euch, valued at 
1f0ol. and left 1000 guineas to be Aiſtributed 
among the domeſticks at the hingls palace. 
The enpence of the king of Donmazk's table 
at St. James's] was defrayed by the dæing af Great 
Britain. Beſides inferior ones, thert Were tv 
principal tables; that of his Daniſh majaſty was 
ſumptuous, the drſurt elegant und ſſuperb:; and 
the whole daily cnſt was eftimateli at æigbay · our 


Mr. Deputy Paterſon having the honour to at- | pounds excluſive of wines. 4015 


tend his majeſty as interpreter, his majeſty, thro' 
him, repeatedly expreſſed to che locum tenens 


lor majoſty being happilyulivered of a prin- 
ce 6s the eighnhy of November, (afterwards ba 
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tized by the name of Auguſta Sophia) the right 
honourable the Lord-mayor, aldermen and com- 
mons, of the city of London, waited on his ma- 
jeſty; when James Eyre, eſq, the recorder, 
made their compliments in the following addreſs : 


« Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


« We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
« ſybjes, the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 
« mons of the city of London, in common- 
% council aſſembled, moſt humbly beg leave to 
« expreſs our ſincere and. hearty congratulations 
« on the ſafe delivery of the queen, and the au- 
« ſpicious birth of another princels. 

« Every increaſe of domeſtic happineſs to your 
« majeſty and moſt amiable conſort will always 
« fill the hearts of your faithful citizens of Lon- 
« don with joy and gratitude to the divine good- 
« neſs, 

« Permit us, Sir, to offer you our moſt un- 
« feigned aſſurances of duty and affeQion to 
« your royal perſon z and we moſt ardently pray, 
« that your reign may be long and proſperous ; 
« that loyalty to your majeſty, ſubmiſſion to the 
« laws, the love of true conſtitutional liberty, 
« and a well-governed zeal for the common wel- 
fare, may animate your majeſty's ſubjects 
« throughout every part of your extenſive em- 
* gee” ; 

To which addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed to 
return the following moſt gracious anſwer : 


I receive with the greateſt pleaſure this duti- 
« ful and affe&ionate "addreſs, and return you 
my hearty thanks for your congratulations on 


« the happy delivery of the queen, and the 


« birth of a princeſs, as well as for the repeated 
<« aſſurances you give me of your loyalty and at- 
e tachment to my perſon and family. N 

The preſervation of the religion, laws and 
« liberties of my people, in every part of my 
* dominions, is eſſential to their true happineſs, 
and is, therefore, the great object of my at- 
„ tention. Theſe are the principles which ever 
« have been, and ever ſhall be, the ſole rule of 
my government.” e 


There being at this time a vacancy in the houſe 
of commons by the death of Mr. Cooke, member 
for Middleſex, Mr. ſerjeant Glyn and Sir William 
Beauchamp Proctor offered themſelves as candi- 
dates for the ſaid county. And on the eighth of 
December, about eleven o'clock in the morning, 
the election began at Brentford, which was car- 
ried on with much tranquillity till about a quar- 
ter after two; at which time it was generally 
thought that Mr. ſerjeant Glyn had polled a greater 
number than Sir William Beauchamp Proctor, 
when on a ſudden a great riot enſued ; the mob 
mounted the huſtings, attempted to ſeize ſome of 
| the poll-books, and entirely put a ſtop, to the bu- 

ſineſs. On this, great numbers of frecholders 
vVere hurt in 
home directly, and the remainder of the day was 
a r 1 confuſion. „ e | 
3 11 bt: 


trying to get away, others came 
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The following ſpirited addreſs which appeared 
in the papers, together with the enſuing conſe- 
uences of this riot, will ſufficiently ſerve to ſhew 
the nature and deſign of it. Ag, 


« To the gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders 
of the county of Middleſex. 


« Gentlemen, 


The warm profeſſions of gratitude, fo fre- 
uently uttered by thoſe who feel no gratitude to 
their conſtituents becauſe the means by which 
they ſucceed take off all obligation, make me at 
a loſs for terms to expreſs myſelf on ſo ſignal, fo 
generous, and fo glorious a ſupport as I have met 
with from you. | tele 

„Every means employed, every influence ex- 
erted during a fix months canvaſs, have not been 
able to divert a great majority of you from eſ- 
pouſing the cauſe of a candidate, whom you ſup- 
poſed a friend to the cauſe of the peoples and in 

whom you hoped to find a zealous defender of the 
rights and liberties of his country. © * - 

* Honour or infamy will deſervedly attend 
me, in the ſame manner as my future conduct 
ſhall anſwer or diſappoint your expectations. I 
do not owe your ſupport to any perſonal friend- 
ſhip or connections; and am therefore free, even 
from the temptation of leaning to them: m 
obligations are to the public, and to the public I 
will return them. | 

For my conduct in the courſe of this elec- 
tion, I can appeal even to my adverſaries ; and 
the truth of my declaration to you has been moſt 
convincingly proved, by the infamous behaviour 
of my opponents, in their lawleſs interruption of 
the poll, when a mob of hired ruffians were at a 
ſignal let looſe upon the peaceable, unarmed, and 
inoffenſive freeholders of the county of Middle- 
ſex, in order to deſtroy thoſe whom they could 


not corrupt, and to wreſt from them by violence 


that freedom of election, which every undue and 
unconſtitutional interpoſition has failed to over- 
throw. | 

«| The ſheriffs, and every perſon preſent, were 
witneſſes of a ſcene never before exhibited at an 
election. A deſperate ſet of ruffians, with Liberty 
and Proctor in their hats, without the leaſt oppo- 
ſition, without the leaſt provocation, or cauſe or 
quarrel, deſtroying thoſe who did not lift up a 
hand in their defence. Sir William, to whom 1 
called to go with me and face this mob, made me 
no anſwer, and left me : I remained laſt man up- 
on the huſtings. | To 

„% However, I live, gentlemen, to aſſert not 
ſo much my election, as your ri 7 and I pledge 
myſelf to you, that your blood ſo wantonly ſhed 


yeſterday, ſhall be vindicated, and the charge 


brought home both to the hired and the hirers. 
The more exalted their ſtations, and the more 
privileged their perſons, the louder is the call for 
juſtice ; and the more neceſſary its execution, 
Whether as your repreſentative, or as a private 
gentleman, I pledge myſelf to you to go through 
with this buſineſs, or to periſh in the attempt. 

The freedom of a county election is <a laſt 
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ſacred privilege we have left; and it does not be- 
come any honeſt Engliſhman to ſurvive it. For 
my own part, [ will not. And if by this decla- 
ration I may ſeem to depart from that moderation 
which has always particularly marked my charac- 
ter, it is becauſe I think tameneſs in a cauſe like 
this, is infamy. There is virtue ſtill left in this 
country; we are come to a criſis, and the conſe- 


© quence of this ſtruggle will determine whether 


we ſhall be freemen or ſlaves: 

« Ir is at preſent n the houſe 
of commons, what meaſures ſhall be next pur- 
ſued in regatd to this election. When they have 


decided, I will give you the earlieſt notice poſſi- 


ble; and I promiſe you that no diſcouragement 
ſhall ever make me deſert you, who have ſhewn 
that you will not deſert yourſelves, 


I am, gentlemen, - 
Your moſt grateful, and 
faithful humble ſervant, 
Bloomſbury-ſquare, Jon Glyx, 


Dec. 9, 1768. 


The election was renewed on the fourteenth, 
and carried on with the utmoſt tranquillity, with- 
out the leaſt appearance of diſorder, except that 


a few ſnow- balls were thrown at the friends of one 


of the candidates; but the conſtables interfering, 
all was quiet: and at the cloſe of the poll, the 
number for each candidate appeared as follows: 


For Mr. ſerjeant Glyn 1542 
For Sir W. B. Proctor 1278 


In conſequence of which the former was de- 


clared duly elegted. 


' The next day Edward Umfreville, elg; one of 


the coroners for the county of Middleſex, took 
an inquiſition on the body of John Clarke, a 


bone, before a reſpectable jury of neighbours, 


ſummoned to enquire how. he came by his death; 


when it. appeared to them, from very clear and 
poſitive evidence, that it was occaſioned by a blow 
given him by a tick or bludgeon at Brentford 


election, on the eighth inſtant, from a perſon or 


perſons, of the mob concerned in the riot on that 
day, at the time of the ſaid election. The jury 
deſired to have the aſſiſtance and opinion of a ſur- 
geon, when a very eminent one was ſent for, and, 
after opening the head of the deceaſed, examin- 
ing him in a very particular manner, and giving 
his opinion, that the ſaid blow was the cauſe of 
his death, the jury, without the leaſt heſitation, 
unanimouſly gave in their verdi& to be wilful 
murder, by ſome perſon or perſons unknown, 
Soon after this two perſons (Lawrence Balfe, 
and Edward M* Quirk) were taken up for the 
| ſaid murder, and being tried at the Old Bailey, 
were capitally convicted; but in the intermediate 
time between their conviction, and that appointed 
- for their execution, a reſpite was ſent to Newgate 
during pleaſure ; after which they both received 
his majeſty's free pardon. - 

On the third of. January 1769, came on at St. 
EBride's-ehurch Fl 


| derman of the ward of Farringdon without (yi 
cant by the death of Sir Francis Goſling.) The 
candidates were John Wilkes, eſq; and Mr. 
Bromwich, paper ſtainer. The ſhew of hands 
appeared in favour of Mr. Wilkes, but a poll 
being demanded by the latter, the ſame began 


young gentleman, then lying dead, at the White- 
Hart in Welbeck-ſtreer, in the pariſh of Mary- 


— —————  {ﬀJ ᷑— ̃ v' —˙ ²˙ »A — w- 


et · ſtreet, the election for an al · 


immediately, at the cloſe of which (for that day) 
the numbers appeared as follow: | 


For Mr. Wilkes 255 
For Mr. Bromwich 60 


Whereupon Mr. Bromwich declined the elec. 
tion, and Mr, Wilkes was declared duly elected. 

At a numerous and reſpectable meeting of free. 
holders of the county of Middleſex, held at the 
Mile-end aſſembly room on the twelfth, the fol. 
lowing inſtructions were unanimouſly agreed to, 
_ 2 to be tranſmitted to the knights of 
the ſhire : 5 


To John Wilkes, eſq; and John Glyn, eſq; 
knights of the ſhire for the county of 


Gentlemen, 
We the freeholders of the county of Middle: 


ſex, direct and inſtruct you our repreſentatives in 
parliament, 22 a 


1. To endeavour to continue to us, and to 


confirm our old conſtitutional and only rightful 
trial by jury, | 
2. To promote a ſtrict parliamentary enquiry 
into the tranſactions of the military in St. George's- 
fields on Tueſday the tenth of May laſt. 
3. To promote a like enquiry into the riot and 
murders committed at Brentford, on the eighth of 
laſt December. | | 717 he 
4. To examine into the adminiſtration of juſtice 
in this county ; particularly into the preſenr ſtate 
of the commiſſion of the peace. 1 ta 
5. And, as far as in your power, to promote 
an enquiry into the rights of the public to the 
2 revenue —— from the conqueſts in 
ndia. = p77 | The 
The like inſtructions were preſented by the 
electors of Weſtminſter, to the right honourable 
the earl Percy, and the honourable Edwin Sandys, 
repreſentatives in parliament for that city and li- 
berty, with the following additional article: 


* And we do ſtrongly inſiſt, that you never 
* ceaſe your endeavours to promote an - enquiry 
into the caſe and grievances of John Wilkes, 
« eſq; and to vindicate and ſupport the rights of 
<« the people who have elected him their .repre- 
ſentative.“ | 30 0051 


After various debates in the houſe of commons 
reſpecting the legality of Mr. Wilkes being mem- 
ber for the county of Middleſex, it was deter- 

| mined on the fourth of February that he was not 
| a proper perſon to fit as member, and was there- 
| fore expelled the ſaid houſe, 2 
On the tenth, a common hall of the livery o 


the city of London was held at Guildhall, 11 


ws | 
— . = "PT, = ON I OY 
= Waren A = 


to introduce modes and ' circumſtances of trial, 
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| the only profitable trade this kingdom enjoys un- 
rivalled by other nations; for which purpoſe we 
recommend your utmoſt endeavours to reconcile 
the unhappy differences ſubliſting between the 


© Clavey, an eminent linen-draper, and one 

= the . of Farringdon-ward 
within, was appointed chairman. Soon after 
which the livery being informed, that Mr. alder- 
man Beckford was in the council-chamber, ſome. 
of the gentlemen were deputed to wait on him to 
defire his preſence, with which he complied; when 
they preſented the following inſtructions: 


To Sir Robert Ladbroke, Kknt. William 
Beckford, eſq; The right hon. Thomas 


Harley, eſq; and Barlow Trecothick, eſq; 


aldermen, the repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment for the city of London, 


Gentlemen, 


We, your conſtituents, aſſembled in the Guild- 
hall of London, fully ſenſible of the value of 
the laws and conſtitution tranſmitted to us by our 
anceſtors, and firmly reſolved to preſerve this in- 
heritance entire, as we have received it, think it 
our indiſpenſible duty at this time, as well as our 
undoubted right, to inſtruct you, our repreſen- 
tatives in parliament, as follows: 3 


1. We recommend that you exert your utmoſt 
endeavours, that the proceedings in the caſe of 
libels, and all other criminal matters, may be 
confined to the known rules of law, and not ren- 
dered dangerous to the ſubject by forced con- 
ſtructions, new modes of enquiry, unconſtitu- 
tional tribunals, or new and unuſual puniſhments, 
tending to take away or diminiſh the benefit of 
trial by juries. - | | 

2. That you carefully watch over the great 
bulwark of our liberties, the Habeas Corpus act, 
and that you enquire into, and cenſure any at- 
mn, to allude, or enervate the force of that 
aw. 

3. That you preſerve equally inviolate the 
privilege of parliament, and the rights of the 
eleors in the choice of their repreſentatives. 

4. That you do not diſcourage petitions, by 


ſelecting ſuch parts thereof as may tend. not to 


relieve, but to eriminate the petitioner, ſo as to 
prevent all approach to your houſe, by which 

means the moſt eſſential article of the declaration 
- _ may be eluded, or rendered of the leſs 
effect. | 


5. That you endeavour to prevent all appli- 


cation of the public money to influence elections 
of members to ſerve in parliament. 


6. That you give no countenance to the dan- 
gerous doctrine of conſtruttive treaſons, or to 


the application of doubtful or uncertain laws to 
this intereſting object, nor ſuffer miniſters to be 


inveſted with a vague and diſcretionary power of 
Judging on, 'or proſecuting this offence, and that 
you will vigorouſly oppoſe any meaſures tending 


which may render it difficult or impoſſible for the 


7. That you will, as the repreſentatives of this 
great commercial city, be particularly attentive 
to the intereſt of the manufactures, and the trade 
of this kingdom in- all parts of the world, and 


more eſpecially in the Britiſn American colonies, 


mother country and the colonies, the fatal effects 
of which have, in part, been ſeverely felt by the 
manufacturer, and commercial part of the king- 
dom. | 
8. That you will, at this time particularly, at- 
tend to -the preſervation of. public faith, the ſole 
foundation of public credit; and that you do not, 
upon any pretence of public whatſoever, . 
concur in any meaſure that ſhall tend to weaken 
or deſtroy that faith. FA 
9. That you uſe your utmoſt endeavours, that 
the civil magiſtracy of this kingdom be put on a 
reſpectable footing, and thereby remove the pre- 
tence. of calling in a military force, and preſerve 
this nation from a calamity. which has already been 
fatal to the liberties of every kingdom round us, 
w which we, at this day, are beginning to 
ce | | N 5 510 J 
10. That you promote a ſtrict enquiry into the 
uſe which has lately been made 5 power, 
whether any encouragement has been given 
premature or injudicious military alacrity, and 
whether any undue meaſures have been taken to 
prevent or elude the courſe of public juſtice on 
ſuch an occaſion. 511625 eden 
11. That you uſe your beſt endeavours for 
having a ſtanding committee appointed, from 
time to time to examine, and to ſtate the public 
accounts. | no 0 
12. That if any demand ſhould come before 
patliament for payment of the debts of the civil 
liſt, you will diligently enquire how theſe debts 
have been incurred, to the prejudice of the ſub« 
ject, and the dignity of the-cxowns... 
13. That you will promote a bill for limiting 
the number of placemen and; penſioners in the 
bouſe of commons, for preventing the peers of 
Great Britain from interfering in elections for 
members of parliament, and that an oath to pre- 
vent bribery and corruption be taken not' only by 
the electors, but alſo by the candidates, at the 
-opening of the poll. AT Ra 
14. That you uſe your utmoſt endeavours to 
obtain an act to ſhorten the duration of parlia- 
ments; and laſtly, we ſubmit it to your conſide- 
ration, whether a change in the preſent mode of 
election, to that of ballot, would not be the moſt 
likely method of procuring a return of members, 
on the genuine and uncorrupted ſenſe of the 
people. Fs 


Mr, Wilkes having been expelled the houſe of 
commons, a new writ was iſſued out for the elec- 
tion of a knight of the ſhire for the county, of 
| Middleſex, which cane on at Brentford the 17th; 
when John Wilkes, eſq; being put in nomination 
by James Townſhend, eſq; member for Weſt- 
Loo, in Cornwall, and ſeconded by John Saw- 


" 


party accuſed to obtain full and equal juſtice. | | bridge, eſq; member for Hithe, the frecholders 
| 


were unanimous in their approbation of the gen- 
tleman nominated, and accordingly Mr. Wilkes 
was returned without oppoſi tion. 
Notwithſtanding this the houſe of commons 
rejected Mr Wilkes, as not being a proper per- 
| | log 


tixely covered with mud, retired home to ſhift 


man then drove back; but inſtead of going home, 


to inform the lords in waiting of the occaſion of 
their delay, and that Mr. Boehm would follow 


a meſſenger was diſpatched. back to the coffee- 
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ſon; and iſſued out a writ for a new election, 
which came on the ſixteenth of March, when | 
Mr. Wilkes was re-choſen without oppoſition. 
Mr. Dingley, who had offered himſelf as a can- | 
didate by advertiſement in the papers, appeared 
on the huſtings, but was not propoſed by any 
gentleman preſent; and though the ſheriffs re- | 
peatedly went round the huſtings to aſk if any | 
gentleman would offer himſelf as a candidate, 
no one was nominated; whereupon Mr. Wilkes | 
was declared duly elected. | 
The houſe, however, till perſevered in their | 
objections to Mr. Wilkes, and that very evening 
declared the election null and void; after which 
they iſſued out a new writ for another election. 
Addreſſes were at this time preſented to his 
majeſty from almoſt every part of the kingdom; 
among which was that of the merchants of the 
city of London, who waited on his majeſty the 
twenty-ſecond, and being introduced by the earl 
of Hertford, lord-chamberlain of the houſhold, | 
they preſented the ſame, and were moſt graciouſly | 
received. When they ſet out from the Royal- | 
Exchange, in order to preſent the addreſs, the 
populace ſhewed their reſentment by the throwing 
of mud, &c. they ſhut the gates at Temple-bar, 
and did every thing poſſible to impede their pro- 
greſs. When ſome of the coaches got to Exeter- 
change, a hearſe came out of Exeter-ſtreer, and 
2 them, drawn by a black and a white 
orſe, the driver of which was dreſſed in a 
kind of rough coat, reſembling a ſkin, with a 
large cap, on one ſide black, the other white, 


_ whoſe whole figure was very groteſque. On one 


ſide of the hearſe was painted on canvaſs a repre- 
ſentation of the rioters killing Mr. Clarke at the 
Brentford election; and on the other ſide was | 
repreſentation of the ſoldiers firing on young Al- 
len in the cow-houſe. The populace were ſo 
outrageous, that ſome of the merchants were 
obliged to quit their carriages, and take ſhelter in 
the houſes; and others, whoſe clothes were en- 


themſelves before they could proceed with the 
addreſs, 7 
When Mr. Boehm (in whoſe poſſeſſion was the 
Original addreſs) was obliged to get out of his 
coach at Nando's coffee- houſe, to avoid the mob, 
in his hurry he left the addreſs under the cuſhion 
on one of the ſeats in the coach, and. imme- 
diately ordered the coachman to go home : ſome 


to ſearch for the addreſs, but the coachman de- 


claring it was ſent before, they were leſs diligent 
in their ſearch, and miſſed laying hold of it, by not 
feeling fix inches farcher on the ſear. The coach- 


he drove to the coach-makers in Biſhopſgate- 
ſtreet. As ſoon as Mr. Boehm was ſafe in the 
coffee-houſe, ſome gentlemen went to St. James's 


when the crowd was a little diſperſed z but after 
waiting an hour or more, and no addreſs arriving, 


houſe for the addreſs, where Mr. Boehm having 


miſled it, remained in great ſuſpence, and had 
ſent to his houſe. to have the coach ſearched ; but 


/ 
/bV'p 


no coach was arrived there, which for ſome time 
cauſed great confuſion, At laſt, however, they 


| ſent to the coach-makers, and luckily found the 


addreſs under the cuſhion, which was immediately 
forwarded to St. James's. This accident retarded 
the preſenting the addreſs upwards of two hours, 
In the mean time, thoſe gentlemen who had ar. 
rived at St. James's, and were waiting for it, had 


| began to ſign a copy, which one of the gentle. 


men had with him, in order to preſent; when 
luckily the addreſs came, after about a dozen had 
ſigned the copy. 10 14 
On the fourteenth of April came on again at 

Brentford the election of a knight of the ſhire for 
the county of Middleſex, The candidates were, 
Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Luttrel, Mr. Roche, and Mr. 
ſerjeant Whitaker, At four o'clock in the after. 
noon the poll was cloſed, when the numbers for 
each candidate appeared as follow : - 


For Mr, Wilkes 1143 
Mr. Luttrel 293 
Mr. Whitaker 5 
Mr. Roche 0 


Whereupon Mr. Wilkes was declared duly 
elected. | 

The next evening the houſe of commons, af- 
ter very conſiderable debates, determined that 
Mr. Wilkes was till incapable of being a mem- 
ber in this parliament ; and that colonel Luttrel 
ſhould be ſitting member for the county of Mid- 
dleſex. In conſequence of which the next day 
colonel Luttrel took the oaths and his ſeat in the 
houſe of commons, as knight of the ſhire for 
the ſaid county. | 

The freeholders of Middleſex finding them- 


| ſelves thus deprived of their right of election. im- 


mediately ſet about means for the recovery of 


| their loſt prrviteges. For which purpoſe various 


meetings were held at the aſſembly room, Mile- 
end; the moſt material of which was on the 
twenty-eighth of April, when it was reſolved that 
John Glyn, eſq; Walpole Eyre, eſq; George Bel- 
las, eſq; James Adair, eſq; John Sawbridge, eſq; 
James "Townſhend, eſq; the Rev. Dr. Wilſon, 
George Preſcot, eſq; Arnold Wallinger, eſq; 
and Francis Aſcough, eſq; be deſired to wait up- 
on his majeſty with a petition, which was read to 
and approved by all the freeholders. Mr. Town 
hend deſired that it might be underſtood, that no 


this petition, becauſe it might give a pretence to 
adminiſtration, to miſrepreſent to his majeſty an 
act of their innocent curioſity as tumult, inſur- 
rection, and open rebellion, The petition was 


. of the mob opened the coach door, and began other freeholder ſhould attend the delivering of 


and on the twenty- fifth of May was preſented to 


| then ſigned by above five hundred freeholders, 


his majeſty at St. James's by the following gen. 
teme: Mr. ſerjeant Glyn, Mr. Sewbridge, 5 
Townſhend, Mr. Bellas, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Aicovg"» 


and the rev. Dr. Wilſon, They were very Rl 
ciouſly received, and all had the honour of k 
his majeſty's hand. 

This petition being of a very ſingular cont; 
and of the higheſt importance to the liberty 0 
the ſubject, we ſhall, for the ſatisfaction of ou 


To 


readers, inſert it at large. 
3 
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To the king's moſt excellent majeſty.” 


The humble petition of the freeholders of the 
county of Middleſex. | rants 901 


| Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


We, your majeſty's dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the — of | the county of M.ddleſex, beg 
leave, with all affectionate ſubmiſſicn and humi- 
lity, to throw ourſelves at your royal feet, and 
humbly to implore your paternal attention to 
thoſe grievances, of which this country and the 
whole nation complain, and thoſe feartul appre- 
henſions with which the whole Britiſn empire is 
moſt juſtly alarmed. * 5 


With great grief and ſortow, we have long || ' 


beheld the endeavours of certain evil minded per- 
ſons, who attempt to infuſe into your royal mind, 
notions and opinions of the moſt dangerous and 

rnicious tendency, and who promote and coun- 
{el ſuch meaſurts as cannot fail to deſtroy that 
harmony and confidence, which ſhould ever ſub- 
ſiſt between a juſt and virtuous prince and a free 
and loyal people. | 

For this diſaffected purpoſe, they have intro. 
duced into every part of the adminiſtration of 


our happy, legal conſtitution, a certain unlimited | 


and indefinite diſcretionary power; to prevent 
which is the ſole aim of all our laws, and was the 
ſole cauſe of all thoſe diſturbances and revolutions, 


which formerly diſtracted this unhappy country; 
for our anceſtors, by their own fatal experience, | 


well knew that in- a ſtate where diſcretion begins, 


law, liberty, and ſafety end. Under the pretence | 
of this diſcretion; or, as it was formerly and has 


been lately called—Law of State we have ſeen 
Engliſh ſubjects, and even a member of the 
Britiſh legiſlature, arreſted by virtue of a gene- 
ral warrant, iſſued by a ſecretary of ſtate, con- 
trary to the law of the land— . 
Their houſes rifled and plundered, their pa- 
pers ſeized, and uſed as evidence upon trial 


Their bodies committed to cloſe impriſon- 


ment 7 
The Habeas C orpus eluded 


Trial by jury, diſcountenanced, and the firſt | 
law officer of the crown publicly inſinuating that 


juries are not to be truſted—ꝛg—- 


Printers puniſhed by the miniſtry in the ſu- | 


preme court without a trial by their equals, with- 
out any trial at all- X 


The remedy of the law for falſe impriſonment | 


I be plaintiff and his attorney, for their appeal 
to the law of the land, puniſhed by expences and 
impriſonment, and made, by forced engagements, 
to deſiſt from their legal claim— 16 

A writing determined to be a libel by a court 
where it was not cognizable in the | firſt *inſtance; 
contrary to law, becauſe all appeal js thereby cut 
off, and inferior courts and juries - influenced by 
ſuch predetermination— g- | 


A perſon condemned jn the ſaid. court as the | 


author of the ſuppoſed, libel unheard, without de- 
fence or trial - 5 | 

; "ok treatment of petitions, by ſelecting on- 
oY tra ee af 12 


ly ſuch parts as might be wreſted to criminate 
the petitioner, and refuſing to hear thoſe which 
might procure him redreſs — 
The thanks of one branch of the legiſlature 
propoſed by a miniſter to be given to an acknow- 
tedged offender, for his offence, with the declared 
intention of ſcreening him from law 
Attachments wreſted from their original intent of 
removing obſtructions to the proceedings of law, 
to puniſh; by ſentence of arbitrary fine and im- 
priſonment, without trial or appeal, ſuppoſed of- 
fences commitied out of court— 7 
Perpetual impriſonment of an Engliſhman 
without tral, conviction, or ſentence, by the ſame 
m de of attachment, wherein the ſame. perſon is 
| at once party, accuſer, judge, and jury— 
| Inſtead of the ancient and legal civil police, 
the military introduced at every opportunity, un- 
neceſſarily and unlawfully patrolling the ſtreets, 
to the alarm and terror of the inhabitants 
The lives of many of your majeſty's innocent 
ſubjects deſtroyed by military execution 
| Such military execution ſolemnly adjudged to 
legal 8 
Norder abetted, encouraged, and rewarded 
The civil magiſtracy rendered contemptible by 
the appointment of improper and incapable per- 
long * Fs 
The. civil magiſtrates tampered with by ad- 
miniſtration, and neglecting and refuſing to diſ- 
charge their duty d | 
| Mobs and riots hired and raiſed by the miniſtry, 
| in order to juſtify and recommend their own il- 
| legal proceedings, and to prejudice your majeſty's 


mind by falſe inſinuations againſt the loyalty of 
your majeſty's ſubjefts— 5 | 
Ide freedom of election violated by corrupt 
| and undue influence, by unpuniſhed violence and 
murder — F , . ; | 
| The juſt verdicts of juries, and the opinion of 
| the judges, over. ruled by falſe repreſentations to 
your majeſty; and the determinations of the law 
ſet aſide by new, unprecedented, and dangerous 
| means ; thereby leaving the -guilty without re- 
ſtraint, and the injured without redreſs, and the 
| lives of your majeſty's ſubjects at the mercy of 
every ruffian protected by adminiſtration— | 
Obſolete and vexatious claims of the crown 
| ſet on foot for partial and election purpoſes— 
Partial attacks on the liberty of the preſs; the 
moſt daring and pernicious libels againſt the con- 
| ſtitution, and againſt the liberty of the ſubject, 
being allowed to paſs uanoticed, whilſt the ſlighteſt 
libel againſt a miniſter is puniſhed with the utmoſt 
rigour. | | 
"Wicked attempts to encreaſe and eſtabliſh a 
| ſtanding army, by endeavouring to veſt in the 
crown an unlimited power over; the militia ; 
| which, - ſhould they ſucceed, muſt, ſooner or 
| later, ſubvert the conſtitution, by. augmenting 
| the power of adminiſtration in proportion to their 


— ——_— — 


delinquency— „ . T 25 

. Repeated endeavours. to diminiſh the import- 

ance of members of parhament individually, in 

| order to render them more dependant on admi- 
niſtration collectively. Even threats bave been 

employed by miniſters to ſuppteſs che freedom of 
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debate; and the wrath of parliament denounced 


againſt meaſures authoriſed - by the law of the | 


land— 


Reſolutions of one branch of the legiſlature | 


ſet up as the law of the land, being a direct uſur- 
pation of the rights of the two other branches; 
and therefore a manifeſt infringement of the con- 
ſtitution— +» 417 S511 

Public money ſhamefully ſquandered and un- 
accounted for, and all inquiry into the cauſe of 
arrears in the civil liſt prevented by the mi- 
niſtry — ; 

Inquiry into a pay-maſter's public accounts 
ſtopped in the exchequer, though the ſums un- 
accounted for by that pay-maſter amount to a- 
bove forty millions ſterling — | * 

Public loans perverted to private miniſterial 
purpoſes | 

Proſtitution of public honours and rewards, to 
men who can neither plead public virrtue nor 
ſervices— | ; x 

Irreligion and immorality, ſo eminently diſ- 
countenanced by your majeſty's royal example, 
encouraged by adminiſtration both by example 
and precept. | 

The ſame indiſeretion has been extended by the 
ſame evil counſellors to your majeſty's dominions 
in America, and has produced to our ſuffering 
fellow ſubje&s in that part of the world, griev- 
ances and apprehenſions ſimilar to thoſe of which 
we complain at home— | 


Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


Such are the grievances and apprehenſions - 
which have long diſcontented and diſturbed the | 


reateſt and beſt part of your majeſty's ſubjeAs. 
Uovilling, however, to interrupt your royal re- 


ſe, though ready to lay down our lives and 
ortunes for your majeſty's ſervice, and for the 


| 


conſtitution as by law eſtabliſhed, we have waited | 
patiently, expecting a conſtitutional remedy by | 


the means of our own repreſentatives: but our 
loyal and free choice having been repeatedly re- 
jected, and the right of election now finally taken 
from us by the unprecedented ſeating of a- can- 
didate who was never choſen by the county ; and 
who, even to become a candidate, was obliged 
fraudulently to vacate his ſeat in parliament, un- 
der the pretence of an inſignificant place, invited 
thereto by the prior declaration of a miniſter, that 
whoever oppoſed our choice, though but with 
four votes, ſhould be declared member for the 
county. We ſee ourſelves, by this laſt act, de- 
prived even of the franchiſes of Engliſhmen, 
reduced to the moſt abject ſtate of flavery, and 
left without hopes or means of redreſs but from 
your majeſty or God, 

Deign then, moſt gracious ſovereign, to. liſten 
to the prayer of the moſt faithful of your ma- 
jeſties ſubjects; and to baniſh from your royal 
favour, truſt and confidence, for ever thoſe evil 
and-pernicious counſellors, who have endeavoured 
to alienate the affection of your majeſty's moſt 
fincere and dutiful ſubjects, and whoſe ſuggeſtions 
tend to deprive your people of their deareſt and 
moſt eſſential 1 and who have traiteroufly 
dared to depart from the ſpirit and letter of thoſe 


— ——— — — 
- * 


laws which have ſecured the crown of theſe realms 
to the houſe of Brunſwick, in which we make 
our moſt earneſt prayers to God; that it may con- 
tinue — to the lateſt poſterity. | 
Signed by 1565 Freeholders, 
On the fifth of May a court of common-coun- 
eil was held at Guildhall, in conſequence of an 
application of a large body of the livery to the 
Lord-mayor, deſiring him to call a common- hall, 
and acquainting him, it was for the purpoſe of 
taking the ſenſe of the livery of London, on the 
meaſures proper to be purſued by them on the 
preſent alarming ſituation of public affairs, which 
his lordſhip had refuſed till ſuch time as he had 
taken the ſenſe of the common-council upon it; 
upon which a queſtion was moved by Mr. Bellas, 
and ſeconded by Mr. Freeman, * that the right 
e hon. the Lord-mayor be deſired to iſſue a pre- 
** cept to aſſemble the livery in common-hall, 
e purſuant to the application to his lordſhip,” 
and after long debates thereon, the ſaid queſtion 
being put, was declared to be carried in the 
tive; upon which a diviſion was — ts 
Bellas and Mr. Freeman, tellers for the queſtion, 
Mr. Paterſon and Mr. Deputy Ellis, tellers againſt 
the 1 z when there appeared to be for the 
queſtion, three aldermen, ſixty-nine commoners, 
againſt the queſtion, ſix aldermen, eighty-ſix com- 
moners. | 


The aldermen that divided on the queſtion were 
Aldermen for the queſtion. 


William Beckford, eſqʒ 
Sir William Stephenſon 
Barlow Trecothick, eſq; 


Aldermen againſt the queſtion. 


Robert Alſop, eſq; 

Rt. hon. Thomas Harley, elq; 
Brackley Kennett, eſq; — 
John Kirkmam, eſq; | 
Thomas Hallifax, efq; 

John Shakeſpear, eſq;- 


On the twenty-fourth of June, a © wardmote 
was held at Leatherſeller's-hall by che right hon. 
the Lord-mayor; far the election of an aldermad 
of Biſhopſgate-ward, in the room of Sir-Matthew 
Blackiſton, bart. who had reſigned z when James 
Townſend, eſq; member for Weſt-Looin Cornwall, 
was choſen without oppoſition; Upon which Mr. 
Townſend expreſſed his thanks in à tonciſe ſpeech; 
but at the ſame time obſerved, that the ſatisfaction 
he felt on the honour conferred on him, prevented 


his being able to expreſs the grateful ſenſe of it, 


in the manner he could have wiſhed, but that his 
future life ſhould be dedicatedto the fervice and 
intereſt of this great city in general, and the 
above ward in particular, UII 
On the twenty-ſixth a court of aldermen va. 
held at Guidhall for the choice | of ſheriffs, and 
other officers for the year enſuing. Previous 10 
the opening of the court, Samuel Vaughan, elq; 
addreſſed himſelf to the livery, and ſtrongly re- 
e commend 
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eommended decency in their behaviour, as the 
moſt likely, and indeed the only means, by which 
they could accompliſh the end for which ſo nu- 
merous a body had afſembled. 

At one o'clock the Lord-mayor and court of 


corder came forward, and attempted to open the 
buſineſs of the day, but an almoſt general hiſs 
and uproar enſued, many calling out for them to 
conſider of a perition in the firſt place: on which 
the Lord-mayor addreſſed himſelf to the livery, - 
and in a very genteel ſpeech acquainted ' them, 
that he had taken a great deal of pains to inform 


aldermen came upon the huſtings, when the re- | 


ö 


himſelf of the duty of his office on the preſent 
occaſion, and that he could not find one ſingle 
inſtance of any buſineſs being done previous to 
the choice of officers; at the ſame time aſſuring 
them, that no one had a greater regard to the li- 
berty of the ſubje& than himſelf, but ſtrongly re- 
commended decency and good order, declaring 
that he would not break up the court till ſuch 
time as they had taken the opinion of the livery 
relative to the matter they wanted to enforce, if 
the livery would firſt proceed to do the buſineſs 
for which the common-hall was called. This 
declaration was received with ſhouts of applauſe ; 
but a gentleman expreſſing his diſlike to the 
meaſure of delay, another clamour aroſe, when 
Mr. Bellas deſired to be heard, and begged the 
gentlemen to proceed to buſineſs in an orderly 
manner, as the only means to preſerve their liber- 
ty, and to free themſelves from the imputation 
of licentiouſneſs, obſerving, that as the Lord- 
mayor had promiſed not to break up the court 


till they were ſatisfied, it would be the height of 
rudeneſs to doubt the veracity of their chief ma- 
giltrate. | 


* r. recorder then ſpoke to the ſollowing 
enect : | | | 
Hie told them, that he did not intend to intrude 
any opinion of his own on the gentlemen of the 
livery, what he had to ſay was officially, and 
when that was over his buſineſs way done. He 
then deſcanted on the importance of the office, 
of ſheriff, and concluded with obſerving, ** that 
honeſt, reſpe&able, conſcientious men, ſhould be 
the objects of their choice.” 
— Thirteen candidates were then put in nomina- 
tion, amongſt whom were James Townſend: and 
John Sawbridge, eſqrs. who, upon holding up 
of hands, carried it nemine contradicente. What 
was very remarkable, amongſt the other eleven 
there were but two hands up. Several other offi- 
cer were then put up for the enſuing year ha are 
now in office, and who were all re-choſen, except 
two of the auditors, in whoſe room Mr. de- 
puty 8 Townſend and Mr. Boddington ſuc- 
ed. | RF 
The Lord-mayor, agreeable to his promiſe, 
then came into court, and ſaid he was ready to 
hear the livery's propoſal, on which Mr. Lovel 
Sot up, and ſpoke for near a quarter of an hour 
on the many grievances the liverymen, in com- 
2 with their fellou- citizens, laboured under. 
4 he had finiſhod, there was a propoſal made 
(# ich was carried una voce) that the petition 
f ould be then read, and it was read accordingly; 
ut the Lord- mayor begged leave to make one 
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alteration, which was this, that inſtead of the 
humble petition of the Lord-mayor, alder- 
«© men, LT ow of the city of London,” it 
ſhould run thus: The humble petition of the 
« livery of the city of London.” N 

The petition was read a ſecond time with this 
alteration, and was univerſally approved of. 

A propoſal was then made by Mr. Vaughan, 
that the Lord - mayor, ſheriffs, and members 
of the city of London, ſhould be requeſted to 
wait on his majeſty with this petition, which, upon 


holding up of hands, was univerſally approved 


of. 


Sir Robert Ladbroke then came forward, and 
told the gentlemen of the livery, that he not 
ou aſſented to the propoſal, but thought it his 

uty. | 

1 Beckford being next, addreſſed 
them, by aſſuring them he was ever at the ſervice 
of the livery of London; that in regard to giving 
in the petition, it was a requeſt that made him 
happy, as it agreed entirely with his own opinion; 
and that in regard to the particulars of the peti- 
tion now read (as far as he could judge from 
twice hearing it) he knew moſt, if not all of the 
particulars to be facts, and concluded by referring 
to his conſcience for the uprightneſs of his inten- 
tions, 

Mr. alderman Trecothick next ſpoke to the 
ſame effect; and ſaid he was happy in attending 
his brother members on this occaſion. The other 
member, Mr. Harley, was not in court. | 

A motion was then made, and univerſally ap- 

roved of, to return thanks to the Lord-mayor 
or his great candour and impartiality on this oc- 
caſion; which his lordſhip afterwards very po- 
litely thanked them for, and concluded by aflur- 
ing them, that he would, to the beſt of his power, 
finiſh, as he had begun, his office, with juſtice 
and impartiality, The buſineſs of the day was 
then adjourned, which, during a courſe of four 
hours, and an unexampled number of liverymen, 
was conducted with the greateſt ſpirit, order and 
unanimity,” - 5 
At a | 
habitants of Langbourn-ward, held at Pewterer's- 


hall the goth of June, to conſider of a proper 


perſon to be put in nomination for alderman of 
that ward, in the room of Sir Joſeph Hankey, 
knight, deceaſed, John Sawbridge, eſq; ſheriff 
elect, and Mr. deputy: Wilſon were propoſed. 
Upon, the queſtion being put for the former, the 
greatelt part of the inhabitants held up their hands 
with joyful acclamations, and for the latter a very 
few ; upon which Mr. deputy Wilſon, who was 
in the chair, declared Mr. Sawbridge to have the 


majority. 


After Mr. Sawbridge was unanimouſly elected 
alderman of Langbourn -: ward, he addreſſed the 
inhabitants to the following effect: . . . 


od Gentlemen, g : 7 5. 2 by 


* 


£ 
- 


6 I retura you my warmeſt thanks for this 


diſtinguiſhed mark of your eſteem and confidence, 


an honour which gives me the higheſt ſatisfaction, 
as it can only proceed from your: approbation of 
my publick conduct, and to which I have not in 

Vs alt 


general and numerous meeting of the in- 
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leaſt claim or pretence from perſonal friendſhip 
or connection. Permit me to give you this public 
aſſurance that I will endeavour to merit the con- 
tinuance of your eſteem by a r gr” and con- 
ſcientious diſcharge of the duties of this high of- 
fice, ever remembering, that your unanimous 
choice can only be conſidered as an approbation of 
my zealous endeavours to procure redreſs of our 
invaded liberties.” 

The before-mentioned petition of the livery of 
London was preſented to his majeſty the fifth of 
July, and was as follows : 8 1 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. Ks : 


The humble petition of the livery of the city 


of London in common-hall aſſembled. 
Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


We your majeſty's dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the livery of the city of London, with all the 
humility which is due from free ſubjects to their 
lawful ſovereign, but with all the anxiety which 
the ſenſe of the preſent oppreſſions, and the juſt 
dread of future miſchiefs, produce in our minds, 
beg leave to lay before your majeſty ſome of thoſe 
intolerable grievances, which your people have 
ſuffered from the evil conduct of thoſe who have 
been intruſted with the adminiſtration of your 
majeſty's government; and from the ſecret un- 
remitting influence of the worſt of counſellors. 

We ſhould be wanting in our duty to your ma- 
jeſty, as well as to ourſelves and our poſterity, 
ſhould we forbear to repreſent to the throne the 
deſperate attempts which have been, and are too 
ſucceſsfully, made, to deſtroy that conſtitution, 
to the ſpirit of which we owe the relation which 
ſubſiſts between your majeſty and the ſubjects of 
theſe realms, and to ſubvert thoſe ſacred laws, 
which our anceſtors have ſealed with their 
blood. 

Your miniſters, from corrupt principles, and in 
violation of every duty, have, by various enu- 
merated means, invaded our invaluable and una- 
lienable right of trial by jury. 


They have, with impunity, iſſued general war- 


rants, and violently ſeized perſons and private 


papers. 


They have rendered the laws non effective 
to our ſecurity, by evading the Habeas Corpus. 

They have cauſed puniſhments, and even per- 
petual impriſonment, to be inflited, without trial, 
conviction or ſentence. 

They have brought into diſrepute the civil ma- 
giſtracy, by the appointment of perſons who are, 
in many reſpects, unqualified for that important 
truſt, and have thereby purpoſely furniſhed a 
pretence for calling in the aid of a military 
power. | 

They avow, and endeavour to eſtabliſh, a 
maxim, abſolutely inconſiſtent with our conſtitu- 


tion— that © an occaſion for effectually employing 


a military force always preſents itſelf, when the 
civil power is trifled with or inſulted ;” and, by a 
fatal application of this maxim, they have wan- 
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tonly and wickedly ſacrificed the lives of many 
of your majeſty's innocent ſubjects, and have pro. 
ſtituted your majeſty's ſacred name and authority 
to juſtify, applaud, and recommend their own 
illegal and bloody actions. 

They have ſcreened more than one murder 
from puniſhment, and in itz place have unnatu- 
rally ſubſtituted reward. | 

They have eſtabliſhed numberleſs unconſticy. 
tional regulations and taxations in our colonies. 
They have cauſed a revenue to be raiſed in ſume 
of them by prerogative. They have appointed 
civil law judges to try revenue cauſes, and to he 
paid from out of the condemnation-mone 
After having inſulted and defeated the law on 
different * and by different contrivances, 
both at home and abroad, they have at length 
completed their deſign, by violently wreſting from 
the people the laſt ſacred right we had lefr, the 
right of election, by the unprecedented ſeating of 
a candidate, notoriouſly ſet up and choſen only by 
themſelves. They have therefore taken from 
your ſubjects all hopes of parliamentary redreſs, 
and have left us no reſource, under God, but in 
your majeſty, 5 

All this they have been able to effect by cor- 
ruption; by a ſcandalous miſapplication and em- 
bezzlement of the public treaſure, and a ſhameful 
proſtitution of public honours and employments; 
procuring deficiencies of the civil liſt to be made 
good without examination; and, inſtead of pu- 
niſhing, conferring honours on a pay-maſter, the 
public defaulter of unaccounted. millions, 

From an unfeigned ſenſe of the duty we owe 
to your majeſty, and to our country, we have 
ventured thus humbly to lay before the throne 
theſe great-and important truths, which it has 
been the buſineſs of your miniſters ro conceal. 


We moſt earneſtly beſeech your majeſty to grant 


us redreſs. It is for the purpoſe of redreſs alone 
and for ſuch occaſions as the preſent, that thoſe 
great and extenſive powers are intruſted * the 
crown by the wiſdom of that conſtitution, which 
your majeſty's illuſtrious family was choſen to de- 
fend, and which we truſt in God it will for ever 
continue to ſupport. | 

The gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders of the 
county of Surry met at Epſom on the twenty-fixth 
of June, in conſequence of ſeveral public adver- 
tiſements, to conſider of the beſt conſtiturional 
meaſures fo be taken in ſupport of the right of 
election. After one o'clock the gentlemen, who 


were as numerous and reſpectable as were perhaps 


ever aſſembled on any occaſion at that place, en- 
tered the bowling green, where, in the abſence of 
John Thornton, eſq; the ſheriff, the honourable 
Peter King was choſen to preſide, Mr. King then 
addreſſed the freeholders, and acquainted them how 
neceſſary he, and many other reſpectable gentle. 
men, had thought it to call a county meeting, to 
conſider of the beſt meaſures to be taken in ſup- 
port of the right of election, which he and they 
had deemed one of the moſt valuable privileges 
we were poſlefſed of, and in conſequence told them 
they were now aſſembled to conſider of ſuch mea 
ſures. Sir George Colebrooke next ſpoke in vin 
dication of one of the moſt important 4 rt 
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enjoy as freemen; ſhewed, in clear and approved 


caſe of the Middleſex clection, and made the fol- 
lowing motion, which was ſeconded by Sir Robert 
Clayton, bart. and unanimouſly agreed to, viz. 


« That it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
by the law of the land, the freeholders and 
eletors of Great Britain have an undoubted 
right to be repreſented in- parliament by any 
perſon qualified according to law, who has a ma- 
jority of legal votes; and that they have reaſon 
co apprehead theſe rights have been abridged in 
the caſe of the Middleſex election.“ 


After this Sir- George Colebrooke further ex- 


patiated on the object of the preſent meeting, and 


acquainted the freeholders, that there appeared in 
the judgment of the gentlemen he had talked 
with on this occaſion, two meaſures to be propoſed 
for their adoption, that ſeemed likely to procure re- 
dreſs in a caſe affeAing the moſt important right of 
every elector of this kingdom; the one, a petition 
to the king; the other, inſtructions to the county 
repreſentatives. He gave his reaſons why he 
thought the latter more parliamentary and conſti- 
tutional, and concluded his ſpeech with a mo- 
tion for inſtructions ; which being ſeconded, Dr. 
Allen immediately addreſſed the company, and 
ſhewed how ineffectual inſtructions were like to 


vent a violation of our franchiſes, and therefore 
needed them not: the other all he could to de- 
rive us of them, who was not likely, in his pre- 
ent ſituation, to change his opinion, and there- 


inſiſted there was no meaſure ſo proper to be ta- 
ken, as to petition the king on the grievance com- 
plained of. In this opinion he was ſtrongly ſup- 
ported by William Ellis, eſq; who ſhewed the le- 


it by the example of the petitions of the county 
of Middleſex, and livery of London; and de- 
clared, that as the conſtitution had given us the 


right, he thought it the only-proper method now 
to be adopted. | 


v.. Sir Joſeph Mawbey next ſpoke againſt the mo- 


tion for inſtructions, and inſiſted on their being 
unneceſſary, and would prove ineffectual in the 
Preſent caſe. Sir Francis Vincent, he obſerved, 
with an integrity and independency which had 
done him honovr, had already diſcharged his duty 
in ſuch a manner, as, he hoped, would procure 
him the unanimous thanks of this meeting; and 
Mr. Onſlow, there was reaſon to think, would 
Pay no kind' of attention to them in the 2 
caſe : he therefore hoped a petition would be pre- 
pared to his majeſty, in temperate and becoming 
terms, and full of that duty, love and attach- 
ment, this county has always borne to his ma- 
jeſty; but, at the ſame time, confined to one ſin- 
gle point, and aſcertaining, in manly terms, that 


_ which we conſider as the foundation of all 


others we enjoy. Redreſs might be obtained, if 
in conſequence his majeſty ſhould either think it 
right to remove ſuch of his preſent miniſters, as 
have counſelled and ſupported a meaſure, which 
ES - 1185 
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| has violated the firſt principles of the conſtitu- 
terms, how that right had been — in the 


| following gentlemen : 
fore there could be no uſe in inſtructing him: he | 


tion; or ſhould determine on a diſſolution of the 
preſent parliament, which, he hoped would take 
place, ſooner than the right of election ſhould be 
taken away. 

After this the reverend Mr. Horne, Claud 
Creſpigny,.eſq; Marchant Tubb, eſq; and others, 
ſpoke with great ability, in favour of a petition, 
and its being immediately prepared; and that 
meaſure appearing to be the almoſt general ſenſe 
of the company, Sir George Colebroake declared 
he would no lon object, provided a petition 
was prepared in decent terms, and confined to 
the ſingle object of the Middleſex election. 

Sir Robert Clayton then propoſed to give the 
thanks of the county to Sir Francis Vincent, bart. 
in which he was ſeconded by Sir Joſeph Mawbey, 
and they were given with the greateſt unanimity 
and chearfulneſs, in the following words : 

Reſolved, that the thanks of this county be 


given to Sir Francis Vincent, bart. our worthy 


repreſentative, for his ſteady, firm, and inde- 
pendent conduct in parliament, and particularly 
for his endeavours to maintain the rights and 
franchiſes of the freeholders and other electors 
of England. | 

Before ſix o'clock in the evening, the petition, 
which had been prepared by twenty-three gentle- 
men of the firſt rank and fortune in the county, 


| was ingrofſed and read twice by the honourable 


prove in the preſent caſe: one of the members || Mr. King to the freeholders, who unanimouſly 


had already done every thing in his power to pre- || approved of the ſame. 


The petition was after- 
wards diſperſed in various parts of the county, 
where it met with univerſal approbation; and was 


preſented to his majeſty the 24th of Auguſt by the 


Sir Francis Vincent, bart. member for the county. 
The honourable Peter King. 


| Sir George Colebrooke, bart. 


| Sir Robert Clayton, bart. 
gality of the meaſure in clear terms; ſupported | 


Sir Joſeph Mawbey, bart. 


| Joſeph Martin, eſq; 


Barlow Trecothick, eſq; 
Braſs Croſby, eſq; 


Henry Crab Bolton, eſq; 


Sir Anthony Abdy, bart. met the above gentle: 
men, previous to their going to court, at the 
Thatched-houſe tavern ; but * greatly indiſ- 
poſed with the gout, could not attend them to 
the palace. N 
On the king's return from the drawing- room, 
Sir Francis Vincent, Bart. repreſentative of the 
county, preſented the petition to his majeſty, 


which was moſt graciouſly received, and was as 
follows. | 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, 


The humble petition of the freeholders of 
county of Surry. 


Moſt gracious ſovereign | 


„We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal 
ſubjects, the freeholders of the county of Surry, 
from a grateful ſenſe of the ineſtimable bleſſinga 
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which this nation has enjoyed under the mild and 
equal government of your majeſty, and your il- 
luſtrious predeceſſors of the houſe of Brunſwick, 
and from a ſteady attachment, zeal, and affection 
to your royal perſon, and family, think it our 
duty to join with our injured - fellow ſubjects in 
humbly offering to your majeſty our complaints 
of the meaſures adopted by pernicious counſel- 
lors, who, we apprehend, have cuuntenanced and 
adviſed a violation of the firſt principle of the 
conſtitution. 

* The right of election in the people, which is 
the ſecurity of all their rights, is alſo the founda- 
tion of your majeſty's; we cannot, therefore, for- 
bear being alarmed when we ſee that firſt prin- 

ciple violated in the late inſtance of the Middleſex 
election. 


„We have ſcen, royal fire, with, great con- 


cern, an application of the freeholders of the 
county of Middleſex, made by their humble pe- 
tition to the houſe of commons, complaining of 
that meaſure, defeated; and it is with the utmoſt 
reluctance we now find ourſelves conſtrained to 
appeal to your ſacred perſon, from whoſe juſtice and 
goodneſs we can alone hope for redreſs, 

«© We therefore moſt humbly implore your ma- 
jeſty, that you would be graciouſly pleaſed to give 
us ſuch relief as to your royal wiſdom thall ſeem 
meet, by an exertion of that prerogative which 
the conſtitution has ſo properly placed in your ma- 
jeſty's hands. | 
* And your majeſty's petitioners ſhall ever pray, 
&c.“ 


Petitions of the like nature are now in agitation 


from Worceſter, Hertford, Cornwall, Kent, Bucks, 
Norfolk, Liverpool, Norwich, Yarmouth, Briſtol, 
York; and, in ſhort, from almoſt every part of 
the kingdom. 

On the 26th of July, about eight o'clock in 
the evening, a terrible fire broke out at Mr. Roſs's, 
whip-maker to the duke of Cumberland, in 
Mary bone-ſtreet, St. James's, which entirely con- 
ſumed the ſame, together with Mr. Mundy's, a 
ſhoe-maker ; Mr. Frith's Mancheſter warehouſe; 
Mr. Warren's, a perfumer ; Mr. Thackwait's, 
cabinet-maker, with his workſhop, and a large 
quantity of timber; Mr, Lynes, confectioner; 
beſides damaging a number of houſes on each ſide, 
and three which Lay backwards, with a great quan- 
tity of goods. The flames communicated them- 
ſelves into Sherard-ſtreet, and deſtroyed Ruſtat's 
coffee-houſe; Mr. Schooler's, a ſilk-dyer, and Mr. 
Hole's a taylor. The number of houſes conſum- 
ed and damaged was about eighteen. It was 
occaſioned by melting of ſome roſin for whip 
handles. 

A moſt numerous and reſpectable meeting of 
the electors of the city of Weſtminſter was held 
at Weſtminſter-hall the 29th of Auguſt, agree- 
able to a publiſhed notice for that purpoſe, to 
conſider of a petition to his majeſty for the re- 
dreſs of grievances. About twelve o'clock Sir 
Robert Barnard, the chairman, attended by Ro- 
bert Jones, eſq; chairman of the committee, and 
ſeveral other gentlemen, entered the hall, amidſt 
the re- ecchoed acclamations of the populace, Sir 


| 


| 
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Robert being ſeated in an arm chair for that put 
poſe placed on the ſteps of the court of com. 
mon · pleas, Mr. Jones opened the buſineſs of the 
day in the following addrels : | 


« Gentlemen, 


<« Senſible of the many grievances, that the 
e electors of the county and city of Weſtminſter 
labour under, in common with his majeſty'; 
e ſubjes, a committee of gentlemen has been 
appointed (of which I had the honour to be 
** chairman) to draw up a petition to his majeſty, 
praying a redreſs of thoſe grievances ; we have 
* accordingly, gentlemen, drawn up a petition, 
* which I flatter myſelf will be agrecable to you, 
and if it is your pleaſure, it is now prepared for 
e reading to you.” 


The electors then unanimouſly cried out, read, 
read, and accordingly the petition was read, firſt 
by Sir Robert Barnard ; the purport of which was 
as follows: 


* The petitioners in common with the reſt of 
his majeſty's loyal ſubjects, feeling ſenſibly a 
<« variety of grievances and oppreſſions, could 
* not be longer ſilent on the ſubject of a late vio- 
* lent and moſt alarming invaſion of their liber- 
ties, in the affair of the Middleſex election, 
*. which threatens a ſpeedy annihilation of our 
c excellent conſtitution.” And in the concluſion 
they petioned to his majeſty to diſſolve the preſenc 


parliament, and call another as ſpeedily as may be. 


The petition was received with univerſal ap- 
plauſe: after which Mr. Martin read it again with 
2 loud voice; and when he had ended, Sir Robert 
Barnard aſked, if they choſe to have it read 
any more; to which they univerſally anſwered, 
enough, enough,” and accompanied it with 
huzzas, and other demonſtrations of joy. 

The chairman then deſired all thoſe who were 
for the petition to hold up their bands, when every 
hand in the hall was inſtantly up; and, on «he 
queſtion being reverſed, not a fogle hand was 
raiſed. 8 * 

After this eight clerks were placed in different 
parts of the hall, with large ſkins of parchment, 
on which was wrote the petition for the electors 
to ſign. Sir Robert Barnard and Mr. Jones were the 
two firſt who ſigned the parchment, which was 
placed next the chair, and at the cloſe of the after- 
noon, it was ſigned by near 4000 people. 

Thus ended the buſineſs of the day, which, 
notwithſtanding the prodigious concourſe of peo- 
ple, and the public ſituation of the place, was 
conducted with the greateſt ſpirit, unanimity and 
moderation. 

The chairman's ſeat was firſt placed on the up- 
per ſtep in the hall, that leads to the King s- 
bench; but ſome little time before the committee 
arrived, the clectors carried it off, and removed 
it juſt before the entrance of the court of com- 
mon-pleas, declaring that the fitter ſituation; for 
the chair of liberty hould be near that court 
where general warrants were firſt condemned. 


On 
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On the fourteenth of September, about two | 


o'clock in the morning, a fire broke out at Mr. 
Hill's, an ironmonger, in St, Martin's-le-Grand, 
which entirely conſumed that houſe, and four 
others in St. Chriſtopher's-court adjoining. Two 
brothers with great difficulty ſaved themſelves by 
eſcaping over the tops of the houſes. And the 
ſame morning, about ſeven o'clock, another fire 


broke out in the dwelling-houſe of Meſſrs. Bux- 
con and Enderby, oil merchants at Paul's-whatf, 
Upper Thames-ſtreet, which entirely conſumed 
the ſame, with their Warehouſes adjoining, in 
which were 4000 barrels of oil: alſo a timber- 
yard and many other adjacent houſes. The flames- 
reached quite to the water-ſide, where two barges 
(which could not be got off, it being low- water) 
took fire, and were conſumed : one of them was 
loaded with oil, which was thrown ifito the 
Thames to prevent its fetdidg the flames. The 


damage was computed at ſome thouſands of 


poun 8. 


metropolis to the month of September, 1769; at 


a time, when we are ſorry to ſay, that not only the 
city of London, but almoſt every county in the 
kingdom, is in the greateſt commotion.— The 
enſuing parliament, however, will, in all proba- 
bility, bring theſe commotions to ſome iſſue: and 
we dec wiſh that iſue ay tend to tis univer- 
ſal ſatisfaction of the people, and to the farther 
emolument of the Britiſh throne. 


„„ If any material circumſtances ſhould 
| occur during the courſe of the Survey, 
we ſhall for the better completion of our 
_ ing, inſert the ſame at the cloſe 
of the — by way of Appendix, U 
5 4. ” 
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Containing the number of ſtreets, honſes, and inhabitants in the city and liberties of Landi, 5 
Number of pariſhes within the bills of mortality. Provifions brought to London mas, 
government of the city. Its officers and different courts. Number 


Juriſdictions and 


wards, Cc. 
HE foundation, form, extent, and ſitu- 
ation of this great metropolis has been 
already given in the former part of this 
work. We ſhall now take as minute a ſurvey of 
its preſent ſtate and condition as the great im- 
provements which have been made, and ſtill are 
making will poſſibly admit. or 
By an eſtimate made in the year 1738 of the 
number of ſtreers, ſquares, lanes, alleys, courts, 
&c. within the bills of Mortality there appeared to 
be 3099; and the number of houſes 95,897 ; but 
the very conſiderable improvements which have 
been made ſince that time of the waſte ground 
in the city, and the new buildings which extend 
towards Paddington and Chelſea on the weſt, to 
Marybone on the North, and to Bow on the eaſt, 
render it almoſt impoſſible to aſcertain the exact 
number at this time; but by the neareſt computa- 
tion they cannot be leſs than 150,000, which, 
upon an average of 20l. per annum for each 
houſe, amounts to 3,000,000], total for rent; and 
if, upon a like average, we allow 3ool. for the 
buildin of each houſe, the eſtate of this circuit 
| of buildings will amount to 45,000,000). ſter- 


1 — 3 have been the attempts made to aſcer- 


tain the number of inhabitants within theſe exten- 
ſive buildings; but the only method of forming 
any calculation is from the bills of mortality which 
give the births and deaths, and from the great 
number of houſes ; in which, if we allow upon 
an average, eight perſons to a houſe, the number 
of inhabitants will appear to be 1200,000. 

The weekly bills of mortality took their origin 


Ly 
ty 
| = *- l 7 
from the year 1592, in which was a great pe 38 
lence that continued for three years after; V 
the plague ceaſing, they were diſcontinued, ap&” > 
laid aſide as uſeleſs, till the year 1603 ee 
which they have extended, at different intervals” 
to ſuch a length as to include 97 pariſnes 260 
the walls, and 16 without; 23 out pariſhes d 
counties of Middleſex and Surry, and 10 p 
in the city and liberties of Weſtminſter. 
pariſhes, which form the circuit uſually called / 
within the bills of mortality, are as follow: - 


Within the walls. = 
St. Alban in Wood-ſt. St. Ann within Alder» 
Allhallows Barking gate 3 
Allhallows in Bread- St. Anne in Black-trars 


ſtreet. 1 St. Anthony vulgatly 
Allhallows the Great Antholin _ 
Allhallows in Honey- St. Auguſtio, vag 
lane Auſtia . A 1 
Allhallows the Leſs St. Bartholomew by 4 
Allhallows in Lombard- " 
ſtreet. 
Allhallows Staining 


| 


St. Andrew Hubbard St. Botolph at Bü 


Allhallows on London- 

wall a A 4 A 
St. Alphage near Sion wag of 
| ſat” 245, St. Bennet Sherehog” 


St. Andrew Underſhaft 
St. Andrew by the Ward- 
robe. 


te 2 
Chriſt· church pariſh * 
St. Chriſtopher's P# 90 
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St. Clement near Eaſt- St. Mary Colechurch _ 
cheap St. Mary at Hill near 

St. Dicais Backchurch ms oe 

St. Dunſtan in the Eaſt St agdalen in 

St. Edmund the King Mik — 

St. Ethelburga's pariſh St. Mary Magdalen in 

St. Faith under St. Paul's Old Fiſh-ſtreet 

St. Gabriel in Fenchurch- St. Mary Mounthaw 
George in t. inin | 

wag | : St. Mary Wool ich | 

St. Gregory by St. Paul's St. Mary Woolnoth 

5 — near Biſhopſ- St. Matthew in Friday · 


ſtreet 

St. klang in Duke's · St. Michael Baſſihas 
place St. Michael in Cornhill 

St. James at Garlick-+ St. n in Crooked - 
hitbe lane | 

St. John Baptiſt near St. Michael at Queen- 
Dowgate hithe | 

St. John the Evangeliſt St. Michael- je- quer 

St. John Zachary St. Michael Royal 


St. Katherine Coleman St. Michael in Wood- 
St. Katherine -Cree- ſtreet | 
church St. Mildred in Bread-ſt. 
St. Laurence Jewry St. Mildred in the Poul- 
St. Laurence Pountney try 
St. Leonard in Eaſtcheap St. Nicholas Acons 
St. Leonard, Foſter - lane St. Nicholas Coleabby 
St. Magnus by London- St. Nicholas Olave 
bridge St. Olave in Hart-ſtreet 


St, Margaret in Loth- St. Olave in the Old- 
bury 


Jewry 
St. d—— Moſes + St. Olave in Silver: ſtreet 
St. Margaret in New Sr. Pancras in Fett. 
Fiſh ſtreet | lane 
St. Margaret Pham. St. Peter in Cheapide 
St. Martin in Ironmon- St. Peter in Cornhill 


ger - lane St. Peter near Faul's- 
St. Martin i Lud- Wwharf 

gate | St. Peter- le- poor in 
St. Martin Broad ſtreet | 
St. Martin Outwich St. Stephen is Coleman: 
St. Martin Vintry « ſtreet 


St. Mary Abchurch St. Stephen in Walbrock 


St. Mary Aldermanbury St. Swithin at London- 


St. Mary Aldertnarß ſtone 
St. Mary - le- bow in St. Thomas the Apoſtle 
Cheapſide Trinity pariſh | 
St. Mary Bothas at St. Vedaſt, alias Foſter - 
_ Domliogſgate. 
Without the walls. ; 
St. Andrew in Holborg St. Dunſtan in the Weſt 
St. Bartholomew 120 St. George in Southwark 


- Bt. Giles without Crip- 
8. | Banholomew the. 


85 Joka! in Southwark 

By, wn Botolph — Tags Al. St. Olave in Southwark 
S t. Saviour in Southwark 

St. Botolph. without St. Sepulchre without 

Aldgate Newgate 
St. Bowlph without Bi- St. Thomas io. South- 
ſhopſgate - war 
St. Bridget, volgen St. Trinity in the Minories 


Bride 
In Middleſex and Surry. 
St. Anne in Middleſex r in Mid- 
Chriſt. n meien : 
2 — | 
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St. Dunſtan at Stepney St. Leonard in Shore- 
St, George in Bloomſ— ditch _ 
bury St. I. ue in dad 
St. George in Middleſex St. Mary, Iſlington 
St. George in Queen's- St. Mary at Lambeth 
ſquare St. Mary Magdalen, | F 
St. Giles in the Fields Bermondſey 
St, James at Clerken- Sr, Mary at Newington 
well! + - - St.:Mary at Rotherhithe 
St. John at Hackney St. Maty in Whitechapel 


St. John at Wapping St. Matthew at Bethnah | 


St. Catherine by the Green 
Tower 0 St. Paul at Shadwell | 


City and Liberties of Weſtminſter, 


St. Anne lo Weſtminſter St. Margaret in Weſt 


St. Clement Danes minſter 
St. George Hanover - St. Martin in the Ficlds 
1 St. Mary-le-Strand 
St. James in Weſtminſter The Precinct of the Sa- 
St. John Evangeliſt in voy 
Weſtminſter - St, Paul Covent-garden 


The number of inhabitants in this ee | 


may be in a principal degree aſcertained by the 
great quantity of proviſions which are yearly 
brought to the London markets; of which the 

following is an eſtimate from Midſummer 1759 
to Midſummer 1760, 


| Wheat-flour 369,635 quarters 


Cattle 98,244 b 
Sheep and Lambs 511,1 | 
gs omg * 194,760 E '8 
| _—_ ' - 886,932": ©» 2: 
Suc ing Pigs 582,0 /ꝗ%ͥ; i | 
Oyſters 115,536 buſhelss 
Mackarel 14,740,000 ; 
Butter 16,366,728 pounds 
Cheeſe _ 81 $066,000 er 


Excluſive of all kinds of , fb, 1 * 
ſtuff and milk. And the 2 — 


ia the city and ſuburbs the ſame your amounted 
0 97542 17 barrels, 

e have included in this view not only the city 

of London and its liberties, but-likewiſe the city 


of Weſtminſter and Borough of Southwark; we 


_ wt divide theſe parts, and conſider each 
eparately as enjoying ſome peculiar advantages, 
and ſubject to — Fo modes of government; 


beginning with that part which contains the city, 


of London and its liberties. 


We are to underſtend by the city of London 


no more than that part which was formerly en- 


I compaſſed by the wall of the city. Within this 


wall were eight gates, all of which, except Ne- 
gate, have been taken down to make the ave- 
nues to the city more airy. and commodious. 
The wall Hiewile has ſhared the lame face for the- 
admiſſion, of new buildings. 

The other parts of the city. called: the liberties, 
and which lie without the wall, are bounded on 
the eaſt, in Whitechapel, the Minories, and Bi- 

|  ſhopſgate, by bars, which were formerly poſts 
and chains. They are bounded on the north in 


' the ſame manner 85 * the end of 1 | 


- Nas. 


. 


* 
9 ——— — — —— — —  — —' —— 
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alley, and in St. John's-ſtreer. On the weſt by | 


bars in Holbourn, at the eaſt end of Middle-row, 
and at the weſt end of 'Fleet-ſtreet by the gate 
called Temple. bar. And on the ſouth may be 


included the juriſdiction which the city holds on 
the dazzling fleet returas in the fame pom 


the river Thames, and over the borough of 
Southwark. | 
The city and Hberties of London are ſubject 
to three governments, viz. civil, eccleſiaſtical, 
and military. The firſt divides it into wards and 
precincts, under a Lotid-mayor, aldermen and 
common-council ; the ſecond into pariſhes, under 
a biſhop, archdeacon, and miniſters. or paſtors ; 
and the laſt is the militia, under the power of a 
lord-lieutenant,. which is lodged in the mayor and 
aldermen, and ſome of the principal citizens. 
The government of the city may be faid to bear 
fome affinity to the legiſlative power of the na- 
tion; the former being directed by the Lord- 
mayor, aldermen and common-council, in the 
fame manner as the latter is by the king, lords and 
commons, | 
The Mayor, or Lord-mayor, who is the ſu- 
preme magiſtrate of this metropolis, was, before 
the Norman conqueſt, called the” Portreve, or 
o_—_ which title in the reign of Henry II. 
changed for that of Mayor, a name by which 
the chief magiſtrate of the city of Roan, the 
capital of Normandy, was then diſtinguiſhed. 
In 1215 the citizens obtained from king John a 
charter which granted them the privilege of chuſ- 


ing this magiſtrate, which was afterwards con |j jewel appendant. When he goes abroad in his 
f ſtate coach, the mace bearer fits upon a ſtool in 


firmed by ſeveral other royal grants; and the 
mayors were elected by the court of aldermen, 
and a number of commons ſummoned by them 
out of each of the wards; but the number thus 
fammoned being occaſionally varied at the diſ- 
cretion of the aldermen, gave great uneaſineſs to 
the commonalty ; for the removing of which the 
method of election was altered by an act of com- 
mon- council in the year 1476, whereby the pre- 
fent manner of electing by the liverymen of the 
feveral companies was eſtabliſhed > by virtue 
hereof the Lord-mayor is annually choſen on 
Michaelmas day. Ou which day the livery men 
aſſemble in Guildhall, where, by holding up of 
hands, they uſually chooſe two of the ſenior al- 
dermen below the chair, who being returned to 
the court of Lord- mayor and aldermen, the ſe- 
nior is generally declared Lord · mayor electr. 
Soon after the new Lord- mayor, accompanied 
by the recorder and ſeveral of the aldermen, is 
preſented to the lord · chancellor (as · his majeſty's 
repreſentative) for his approbation; which being 
obtained he is ſworn into the office of mayor, at 
Guildhall the eighth of November, and the next 
day before the barons of the exchequer at Weſt- 
minſter. | PPS, eee e 
On the morning ef the ninth of November, 
being the day on which the Lord - mayor elect 
enters upon his office, the aldermen and ſheriffs 
repair to the Lord-mayor's reſidence, from whence 
they attend him to Guildhall in a proceſſion 
formed by coaches, which about noon proceed to 
the Three-crane ſtairs, where the Lord-mayor, 
aldermen, recorder and ſheriffs, go on board the 
city barge, attended by ſeveral corporations of 
the citizens, in their formalities, and magnificent 


proceed to 
magnificent appearance. | 
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' livery of many of the city companies, preceded 


ral others with their muſic, flags, and ſtreamers, 
and among the reſt the armourers have a perfanrid- 


; ſword-bearer upon another ſtool oppoſite the 
other; and when on foot his train is ſupported - 
by = page, and the (ace andlavard eee 


| mayor for the ſupport of his dignity are, the ſword- 
bailiff, who have all great ſalaries. or: per 
a ſerjeant of the channel, two yeamen of the 


chamber, four yeomen of the water · ſide, a yeoman 
of the channel, an under water bailiff, ſix yea- 


1 


' 
8 
1 


tor within the city and liberties af Loadan land 
the Borough of Southwark; ehief juſtice of oyer, 
terminer and jail· delivery of * judge of 


barges, elegantly adorned with a great number 
and variety of flags and pendants ; and thence 
eſtminſter, forming a moſt grand and 


* . 


When the ceremony is over at Weſtminſter, 
manner to Black-friars ſtairs, from whence the 


by colours and bands of muſic, march to their te- 
ſpective ſtands, which are erected on both ſides 
the ſtreets through which his lordſhip is to pas. 
The Lord-mayar being at length landed at 
Black- fr lars, he 1s preceded by the ar tillery- com- 
pany, which is followed by the company of which 
the Lord - mayor is free. After them follow ſeve- 


ing on horſeback, completely dre ſſeg in poliſhed ar- 
mour. At length march the Lord-mayor's dome. 
ticks and fervants, followed by his lordſhip in the 
coach of ſtate, and after him come the aldermen, 
recorder, ſheriffs, chamberlain, comman-ſerjeagr 
town-clerk, &c. in their ſeveral coaches and cha- 
riots, and in this manner proceed to.. Guildhall, 
where an elegant entertainment is provided, as 
there is likewiſc for the ſeveral companies at their 
reſpective halls. ba 41 
On all public occaſions the Lord-mayor. is 
cloathed, according ta the ſeaſon, either in ſcatlet 
or purple robes richly furred, with a velvet hood 
and golden chain, or collar of S. S. with a rith 


the middle facing one of the windows, and the 


Im. 


The principal officers delonging to the Toyi- 


bearer, the common hunt, common crier, and water 


uire. He has & ices 
rjeants of the chamber, 


with eack the title of 
ſerjeant carvers, three 


men waiters; three meal weighera, twoycamen of. 
the wood wharf; an officer called à foreign 
taker; and the city marſhalss. 

The power of this great officer is at preſent 
much more conſiderable than it. was formerly, for 
he is not only the kidg's repreſentative in che cĩvil 
goverment of the city, but alſo firſt commiſſioner: 
of the lieutenancy, perpetual coroner and:elchea- 


the eourt of wardmote at the election of Ader 
men; conſervator of the river Thames and Med- 
way; perpetual commiſſioner in all affairs relating 
to the river Lea, and chief butler of the kingdom 
The aldermen are properly the mat 
vernors of their „ under the Lord- 
mayor's juriſdiction, and hold their offices 2 
life or behaviour. The perſon elected m 
be returned by the Lord mag or (or _— 
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ing officer in his ſtead, duly qualified to hold a 
— of wardmote) to the court of Lord- mayor 
and aldermeo, by whom the perſon fo returned 
muſt be admitted and ſworn into the office of al- 
derman before he can act. If he refuſes to ſerve 
the office when choſen, he is ſubject to a ſine of 
5ool. There are twenty five in number, and each 
bas his ſeparate ward, to the government of which 
he is more immediately to attend. Thoſe who 


have ſerved the office of Lord- mayor, are ſaid to | 
be above the chair, and with three of the eldeft 


that are next it, are juſtices of the peace by char- 


ter. All the aldermen keep their wardmote for | 


choofing ward officers, and ſettling the buſineſs 
of the ward 3 for redrefling grievances, and pre- 
venting all defavits found in the ward. In the 
management of theſe affairs'every alderman has 
his deputy, choſen out of the common- council, 
and in ſome of theſe wards; which are very large 
the alderman has two deputies. | 
The common- council are choſen after the ſame 
manner as the aldermen, only with this dif- 
ference, that as the Lord -· mayor prefides in the 
wardmote, and is judge of the poll at the election 
of an alderman, fo the alderman of each ward is 
judge of the poll at the election of a common 
council-man. Fhus the Lord- mayor, aldermen 
and common - council, when aſſembled, may be 
deemed the city parliament, reſembling the great 
council of the nation: for- it conſiſts of two 
houſes; one for the Lord - mayor and aldermen, or 
the upper-houſe; another for the commoners or 
repreſentatives of the people, commonly called 
the common - council · men. Theſe have a power 
in their incorporate capacity to make and to re- 
peal bye laws; and the citizens are bound to obey 
or ſubmit to thoſe laws. — - in 1 
incorporate caj „they wear ue filk- 
owns. No Sr W ons of 
city of London without their concurrence: 
but they cannot aſſemble without a ſummons from 
the Lord - mayor, who, nevertheleſs, is obliged 
to call a common - council, whenever it ſhall be 
demanded, upon extraordinary occaſions, by ſix 
reputable citizens and members of that court. 
The two ſheriffs of this city, which is a county 
of itſelf, are alſo ſheriffs of the county of Middle. 
ſex, and are choſen at Guildhall on Midfummer- 
day by the liverymen, but not ſworn'till Michael- 
mas=eye, when: they enter on their office; and 
two days after are preſented in the Exchequer- 
court in Weſtmiijſter- hall, to the lord - chancellor, 
dy the Lord · mayor and aldermen. Each ſheriff has 
an under-ſheriffy” ſix clerks, thirty-ſix ſerjeants; 
and every ſerjeant a yeoman, who belongs to ei- 
ther of the ptiſons, called: Woodſtreet · cmpter, 
or the Poultry-compter. If the: perſon choſen 


ſheriff reſuſes: to ſerve, he pays a fine of four 


hundred pounds ta the city, and thirteen pounds, 
ſix ſhillings and eight · pence to the miniſters o 
the city priſons, unleſs: he ſwears himiſelf not 
worth fifteen thouſand pounds; and if he ſerves! 

© 1s obliged to give bond ta the corporation. 

heir office in general is to collect the public re- 
Venues within their ſeveral juriſdictions; to ga- 
ther into the exchequer all fines belonging to the 
Town; to ſerve the king's writs of proceſs; to 


ntend che Judges and execute their orders ; to 


impannel juries; to compel head-ſtrong and ob- 
ſtinate men by the poſſe comitatus to ſubmit to the 
deciſions of the law, and to take care that all 
condemned criminals' be duly puniſhed and execs 
cured. Ia particular, they are to execute the or- 
ders of the court of common- council, when they 
have reſolved to petition parliament, or to addreſs 

| his majeſty. They have a power to make arreſts, 

and ſerve execution on the river Thames. 

After the ſheriffs are elected, the livery chuſe 
the chamberlain of the city, and other officers, 
| called the bridge-maſters, auditors of the city and 

bridge-houſe accounts, and the aleconners, 

The recorder is choſen by the Lord-mayor and 
| aldermen only, and continues in his office during 
| life, He takes place in all courts, and in the 

common-council before any one that hath not 
been mayor: of whom we have the followin 
deſcription in one of the books of the chamber. 
* He ſhall be, and is wont to be, one of the 
moſt ſkilful and virtuous apprentices of the law 
of the whole kingdom; whoſe office is always to 
fit on the right hand of the mayor, in Wr 
| pleas, and paſſing judgments; and by whom res 
, cords and proceſſes, had before the mayor 
and aldermen at Great St. Martin's, ought to be 
recorded by word of mouth before the judges aſ- 
ſigned there to correct errors. The mayor and al- 
dermen have therefore uſed commonly to ſet 
forth all other buſineſſes, touching the city, be- 
fore the king and his council, as alſo in certain 
of the king's courts, by Mr. Recorder, as à chief 
man, endued with wiſdom and eminent for elo- 

; quence.” He ſpeakes in the name of the city 
upon extraordinary occaſions ; reads and preſents 
their addreſſes to the king; and when ſeated upon 
the bench delivers the ſenterice-of the court. He 
is the firſt officer in order of 'precedence that is 
paid a ſalary, which' originally was*no more than 
ten pounds ſterling per annum, with ſome few 
perquiſites; but it has from time to time been 
| augmented to 6001. per annum and become the 
high road to preferment in the lad. N 

he chamberlain of London is an officer 'of” 
great truſt,” and is annually choſen by the livery 
on Midſummer-day, though he enjoys his place 
for life, if he is not found guilty of ſome great 
crime. He has the keeping of the monies, lands 
and goods, of the city orphans, or takes good ſecu - 
rity for the payment thereof when the parties come 
to ago. To whieh end he is deemed in the law a 
ſole corporation; to him and his ſucceſſors; for 
orphans z and therefore a bond, or a retognizance 
made to him and his ſueceſſors, is recovetable by 
his ſucceſſors. His office may be termed àa pub- 
lic treaſury, collecting the cuſtoms, monies; and 
yearly revenues, and all n belonging 
to the corporation of the city. He harh a chf 
particularly belonging to him, of which we hall 
ſpeak of hereafter.. r 
The common- council, conſtables, and on 
| officers,” are choſen by the houſekeepers''of the” 
ward, on St. Thomas's-day at a wardmore "then 
held by the aldermen. RET Yd | 
The coroner of London is an officer of great 
antiquity, even ſo far back as the time of king 
Alfred. His buſineſs is, to enquire into the 
| cauſes of all ſudden deaths, where there is the 


leaſt 


———— — an noo — - - 


—— 


— 
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leaſt ſuſpicion of murder z and for that purpoſe 
he impannels a jury, to whom he gives a charge, 
and takes evidence upon oath. The Lord- mayer 
for the time being is coroner of che city M but he 
appoints a deputy for the diſcharge of that office, 
The coroner's jury have a right to examine the 
body of the deceaſed, and to call in the aſſiſtance 
of phyſicians and ſurgeons. They are to try the 

ſuppoſed murderer; and if they acquit him of all 
- guilt, and concern in the death of the deceaſed, 
he is ſet at liberty; but if they find him guilty, 
their ſentenee is not fal: the ſuppoſed murderer 
being ſent to priſon to take his trial at the Old 
Bailey. The coroner is likewiſe to enquire into 
the eſcape of a murderer, and allo concerning 
found treaſure, deodands, and wrecks at ſea. There 
are ſeveral other coroners, who hold courts out of 
the liberties of the city, as for Weſtminſter, the 
Tower Hamlets, &c.. 

Beſides theſe the Lord- mayor has the following 

cers, viz. The common ſerjeant ; the town 
clerk; the city remembrancer; the {word bearer; 
the common hunt; the common crier ; and the 
water bailiff; all of which, except the crown clerk, 
who is choſen by the livery, purchaſe their. 
places. 

The common ſerjeant is to attend the Lord- 
mayor and court of aldermen on court days, 
and to be in council with them, on all occaſions, 
within or without the precincts or liberties of the 
city. He is to take care of orphan's eſtates, either 
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by taking account of them, or to ſign their inden- 


tures, before their paſſing the Lord-mayor and 
court of aldermen. He is likewiſe to let, ſet and 
manage the orphans eſtates, according to his 
judgment, to their beſt advantage. | 
|, Spent = or common clerk is an officer 
who keeps the original charters of the city, the 
books, rolls and other records, wherein are re- 
giſtered the acts and proceedings of the city ; ſo 
that he may not be improperly ſtiled the city 
regiſter. He attends the Lord-mayor and al- 
dermen at their courts, in order to take dowa any 
extraordinary proceeding that may occur. The 
town clerk and common ſerjcant take place ac- 

cording to ſeniority. | 
The city remembrancer is to attend the Lord- 
mayor om certain days, to put his lordſhip in mind 
of the ſelect days when he is to go abroad with 
the aldermen, &c. He is to attend daily at the 
parliament houſe, during the ſeſſions, and to re- 

to the Lord-mayor their tranſactions. 

The {word-bearer is to attend the Lord-mayor 
at his going abroad, and to carry the ſword before 
him, being the emblem of juſtice. It is an an- 
cient and honourable office, repreſenting the ſtate 
and princely. office of the king's moſt excellent 
majeſty, in his repreſentative the Lord-mayor, 

according to the rule of armory, ** he muſt 
carry the ſword upright, the hilts being holden 
under his bulk, and the blade directly up 
the midſt of his breaſt, and 
tword-bearer's brows.” | 


ſo forth between the | 


and aldermen. 


young 
lying on the ſides or ſhores of the faid river: 


Fortſoken, Queenhithe, Tower, 'Vintry, Wall- 


vernment: one executed by the aldermen, deputy, 


Nate, and at the ſame time ſubject to the Lord- 


The common hunt is an officer whoſe bufineſs 
it is to take care of the pack of ' hounds belong. 
ing to the Lord-mayor and citizens, to attend 
them in hunting in thoſe grounds to which they 
are authorized by charter. 1 

The common crier-is to ſummon all executors 
and adminiſtrators of freemen to appear, and to 
bring in inventories of the perſonal eſtates of free. 
men, within two months after the deceaſe; and 
and he is to have notice of their appraiſements. 
He is likewiſe to atrend the Lord-mayor on fer 
days, and at the courts held weekly by the mayor 


The water bailiff is ro look after the preſerva- 
tion of the river Thames againſt all encroachments, 
and to prevent the fiſhermen from deftroying the 

7 by unlawful nets. For that end there 
are juries for each county, that hath any part of it 
which juries, ſummoned by the water bailiff at 
certain times, do make enquiry of all offences 
relating to the river and the fiſh, and make their 
preſentments accordingly. He is alſo bound to 
attend the Lord-mayor on ſet days in the week. 

The following officers are likewiſe belonging to 
the city: farmer of the markets; auditor; clerk 
of the chamber; clerk to the commiſſioners of 
the ſewers; clerk of the court of conſcience; 
beadle of the ſame court; clerk of the city works; 
printer to the eity ; Juſtice of the Bridge-yard; 
clerk comptroller of the Bridge-houſe ; ſtewa 
of the Borough ; bailiff of the gh. 

The city of London is at preſent divided into 
twenty-ſix wards, viz. Alderſgate, Aldgate, Baſ- 
ſiſhaw, Billingſgate, Biſhopſgate, Bread-ftreer, 
Bridge, Broad-ftreet, Candlewick, Caſtle Bay- 
nard, Cheap, Coleman- ſtreet, Cordwainer, Corn- 
hill, Cripplegate, Dowgate, . Farringdon-within, 
Farringdon without, Langbourn, Lime-ſtreet, 


- 7 


brook, and the ward of Bridge-withour. 
The city has alſo two fubordinate kinds of go- 


and common-councilmen, and their inferior oft- 
cers, in each ward; under which form are com- 
prehended all the inhabitants, free or not free of 
the city. Every ward is therefore like a little free 


mayor, as chief magiſtrate of the city. The of- 
ficers and ſervants of each ward manage the af 
fairs belonging to it, without the aſſiſtance of the 
reſt, and each has a court called the wardmote, 
(of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter) for the ma- 
nagement of its own affairs, : The other by the 
maſter, wardens, and wy aſſiſtants, - — 
incorpotate companies; whoſe. power reaches 

farther than — members of cheir reſpective 


cn 
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Containing an account of” the ſeveral courts of juſtice within the city and liberties of London. 


The Lord-mayor's Court. 


HIS is a court of record, held before 
the Lord- mayor, aldermen, and recor- 
der, every . in Guildhall, where- 
in actions of debt, treſpaſs, attachments, cove- 


nants, &c. ariſing within the city and liberties of 


any value may be tried, and actions from the ſhe- 
riffs court removed hither, before the jury be 
ſworn. It is alſo a court of chancery or equity, 
reſpeRing affairs tranſaQed in the city and liber- 
ties z and gives relief when judgment is obtained 
in the ſheriffs court, fur more than the juſt debt. 
This court has an office peculiar to irſelt, conſiſt- 
ing of four attornies, by whom all actions cog- 
nizable therein are entered, for the execution 
whereof there are ſix ſerjeants of mace, who daily 
attend in the ſaid office. Ia many reſpects this 
court is the beſt to commence a proceſs in, ſeeing 
an action (excluſive of ſtamps) may be entered at 
the ſmall charge of four-pence, and which, tho 
not proceeded upon, never dies, as thoſc in other 
courts: beſides, a ſuit may be begun and ended 
here, within the ſpace of fourteen days, for fo 
ſmall a charge as thirty ſhillings. In ſhort, this 
is the moſt extenſive court of the kingdom ; for 
all that is cognizable in the ſeveral courts of Eng- 
land, is the ſame in this. The juries for trying 


cauſes in this, and the ſheriffs courts, are by the 


ſeveral courts of wardmote annually returned at 
Chriſtmas, when each ward, according to cuſtom, 


appoint a ſufficient number of perſons to ſerve on 


the ſaid juries for. every month in the year as 
follows: * > 


Wards. 


Months 
January, Aldgate, Portſoken and Cornkill. 
February, Cheap-ward. 

March, Baſſiſhaw and Cripplegate. - 

April, Vintry and Bread-ſtreet, 

May, Tower and Billingſgate. 

June, Farringdon Without. 

July, Bridge-ward. 15 f 
Auguſt, Alerſgnee, Coleman-ſt. and Broad- 

2: ſtreet. | | 

September, 3 Within, and Caſtle Bay- 
nard. 
OZober, veenhithe, Dowgate, and Wall- 
brooke. 5 
November, Langbourn, and Lime-ſtreet. 


December, Candlewick, Cordwainer, and Bi- 
ſhopſgate. 


The Court of Lord - mayor and Aldermen. 


This is a court of record, wherein is lodged a 
great part of the executive power, whereby all 


37 


leaſes and other inſtruments that paſs the city ſeal, 

are executed; the aſlize of bread aſcertained x 
conteſts relating to water-courſes, lights and party- 
walls adjuſted ; and the city officers ſuſpended and 
puniſhed according to the notoriety of their ſeve - 


ral offences. 


The ſaid court has not only a power of ele& 


. 


ing 


annually eleven overſcers, or rulers of the frater- 
nity of watermen; bur likewiſe a right of fixing 
their ſeveral taxes, with the approbation of the 
privy council; and alſo a right of diſpoſing.of 
moſt of the places belonging to the city officers, 


The Sheriffs Courts. 


= 


Theſe are courts of record, held in Guildhall 
every Wedneſday and Friday, for actions entered 
at Wood-ſtreet-Compter, and on Thurſdays and 
Saturdays for thoſe entered at the Poultry-Compe: 
ter, of which the ſhetiffs being judges, each has 
his aſſiſtant or deputy, who arc commonly called 
judges of theſe courts, before whom are tried ac- 
tions of debt, treſpaſs, covenant, &c. and where 
the teſtimony of an abſent witneſs in writing is al- 
lowed to be good evidence. To each of theſe 
courts belong four attornies, who upon their be- 
ing admitted by the court of aldermen, have the 


following oath adminiſtered to them: 


Te ſhall ſwear, that ye ſhall well and law- 
fully examine your clients, and their quarrels, 


- without champarty and withour procuring of any 


juries, or any: inqueſt embracing. . And that ye. 
ſhall change no quarrel out of ill · nature, after 
your underſtanding. Alſo ye ſhall plead, nor ſuf- 
fer to be pleaded by your aſſent, no foreign releaſe, 
acquittance, payment, arbitration, plain account, 
whatſoever it be, to put the court out of its ju- 
riſdiction; nor none other matter; but it ſhall be 

ſuch as ye may find rightful and true by the in- 
formation of your client, whoſe information and 


ſaying, upon your oath and conſcience, ye ſhall 


think to be true. 


And ye ſhall not inform, nor inforce, any an 


to ſue falſely againſt 
action. Ready ye ſha 


perſon, by falſe or forged 
be at all times to come 


and attend at the warning of the ſaid mayor, and 
of the ſheriffs of the ſaid city, unleſs ye be letted 
about the buſineſs of the ſaid city, or for ſome 


reaſonable cauſe. 


The franchiſes, laws, and or- 


dinances of this city, you ſhall keep, and due to 


be kept to your power: and that we 


and lawfully. 


ye ſhall do all things that to the office of attorney, 


pertaineth to do, as God help you.” 


To each of theſe courts likewiſe belong 4 fe- 


condary, a clerk of the papers, a prath 
and four clerks ſitters. The ſecondary's office is 


5 T 


onotary, 


to 


to allow and return all writs brought to remove 
cauſes out of the ſaid courts; the clerk of the 
papers files and copies all declarations. upon ac- 
tions; the prothonotary draws and engroſſes all 
declarations; the clerks, fitters, enter actions and 


attachments, and take bail and verdicts. To | 


each of the compters, or priſons belonging to 
theſe courts, appertain ſixteen ſerjeants at mace, 
with a yeoman to each, beſides inferior officers, 
and the priſon keeper. 

In the ſheriffs court may be tried actions of 
debr, caſe, treſpaſs, covenant, and all perſonal 
actions, attachments and ſequeſtrations. And the 
uſual practice of this court is to enter your action 
at one of the compters; and any one of the ſer- 
jeants may arreſt the defendant and bring him in- 
to cuſtody, which arreſt may be made without 
warrant or precept; and the ſetjeant need not de- 
clare his name, becauſe he is ſworn and known; 
but he ought to ſhew at whoſe ſuit the arreſt is 
made, for what, and of what return the pro- 
ceſs is of, that the defendant may know how to 
make his defence. After a verdi& obtained in 
the ſheriffs court, before the judgment is entered, 
the defendant may ſtop judgment by marking the 
cauſe before the Lord-mayor, for time to pay the 
money recovered. This is to be done by an at- 
torney of the mayor's court; and if, upon hear- 
ing of a marked cauſe, it appears that the plain- 
if had a verdict for more than his own juſt debt, 
his lordſhip may remit the cauſe to judgment 


pay the ſane as he ſhall think reaſonable, on ſe- 
curity given, When an erroneous judgment is 
given in eicher of the ſheriffs courts of the city, 
the writ of error to reverſe this judgment, muſt 
be brought in the court of huſtings, before the 
Lord- mayor, for that is the ſuperior court. 


The Court of Huſtings. 
This is 4 court of record, and the fupteme ju- 


dicature of the eity of London, and held weekly 
on Tueſdays : it was originally eſtabliſhed for the 


preſervation of the laws, franchiſes, and cuſtoms | 


of the city, and there preſided as judges, the 
principal magiſtrates; as at prefent do the Lord- 
mayor and ſheriffs, who are aſſiſted by the recor- 
der upon all cauſes of OI. In this court, 
two forts of cauſes are ple le, viz. pleas of land, 
and common pleas, diſtinctly; for one week, pleas 
merely real are held, and the nexr, niixed ac- 
tions are decided. Here deeds are inrolled, re- 
coveries paſſed, writs of right, waſte, partition, 
_ dower and replevin determined. 


The Court of Wardmote. 


This court is denominated from the words ward || ſurnames, dwelling=places, proſeſſions and trades, 


and mote; that is, the ward court: for, in this 
city, pariſhes are as towns, and wards as hun- 
dreds, wherefore this court reſembles that of the 
lect in the county; for, as the latter derives its 
authority from the county court, ſo does the for- 
met ſrom that of the Lord-mayor; as is manifeſt 
by the annual precept iffued by the Lord-mayor 
to the ſeveral aldermen, for holding their re- 
ſpective motes or leets, for the election of proper 
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| wardmote, if they be — warned; fo that due 


for the juſt debt only, and allow ſuch time to 


| 


on the peril that belongeth therets. 


| accuſtomed, be hanged forth ; and that ne man 


officers in each ward, the tenor whereof is as 
follows : 


46 To the alderman of the ward of — 


We charge and command you, that, upon 
St, Thomas's day the apoſtle, next coming, you 
do hold your wardmote ; and that you have afore 
us, at our general court of aldermen, to be holdgn 
the Monday next after the feaſt of Epiphany nẽxt 
coming, all the defaults that ſhall be preſented 
afore you by inqueſt in the ſaid wardmote; and 
the ſaid inqueſt ſhall have power and authority, 
one whole year, to inquire into and preſent al} 
ſuch defaults as ſhall be found within your faid 
ward, as oftentimes as ſhall be thought to you 
.expedient and needful ; which we will ſhall be 
once every month at leaſt, 

2. © And if it happen any of your ſaid inqueſt 
do die, or depart out of your ſaid ward, within 
the ſaid year, that then, in place of him or them 
ſo dying, or departing out of your ſaid wart, you 
; Cauſe to be choſen one able perſon in his ſtead, to 
inquire and preſent with the other, in manner and 
form aboveſaid. 8 ö 
3. And that, at the ſaid general court, you 
give afore us the names and ſurnames of all them 
of your faid ward that come not to your faid 


, redreſs and puniſhment of them may be had, as 
| the eaſe ſhall require, according ts the law. 
4. And that you provide that, at all times 
convenient, a ſufficient watch be kept ; and that 
lanterns, with light by nightertail- in old manner 


go by nightertail without light, nor with vizard, 
| 5. And alſo that you do cauſe to be choſen” 
men of the moſt fuſfictent, honeſt, and diſcreet 
men of your ſaid ward, to be, for your faid ward, 
þ of- the common-council of this eity for the year 
| enfuing, according to the cuſtom in that behalf 
| yeatly uſed. And alfo that you do eauſe the {aid 
men, ſo to be choſen to be of the common · οο- 
cil, to be ſworn before you, and in your preſence, 
according to the oath by them uſed and of old 
time accuſtomed. | 
| 6. „And that alfo, in the ſaid wardmote, you 
{ cauſe to be choſen certain other honeſt perſons to 
be conſtables ard ſcavengers, and a common 
beadle, and a raker, to make Clean the ſireets. 
and lanes of all your faid ward, according to the. 
cuſtom yearly uſed in that behalf z which conſta- 
| bles have, and ſhall have, full power and autho · 
rity to diſtrain for the ſalary and quarterage of the 
ſaid beadle and raker, as oftentimes as it ſhall be 


7. * Alſo that you keep a roll of the names, 


| of all perſons dwelling within your ward, 
within what conſtables precin&t they dwelly where- 
| in the place is to be ſpecially noted by ſtreet, lane, 
| alley, or ſign. erty 
| 8. © Alfo that you cauſe every conſtable, from 
| time to time, to certify unto you the name, ow 
| name, dwelling-place, profeſſion and trade, o 
every perſon whodhall newly come to dwell with- 
in his precinct, whereby you atay make and — 
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r roll perfect; and that you cauſe every con- 
fable for E to that purpoſe, to make 
and keep a perfect roll in like manner... 

g. + Alſo that you give ſpecial charge:to every 
inholder, and other perſons within your ward, who 
ſhall receive: any perſon to ſojourn in his houſe 
above two days, ſhall, before the third day after 


is coming thither, give knowledge to the con- | 
ſable of . precinct, where he ſhall be ſo receiv- | 


ed, of the name, ſurname, dwelling-place, pro- 
feſñon and trade of life, or place of ſervice, of 
ſuch perſon, and for what cauſe he ſhall. come to 
reſide there; and that the ſaid conſtable give pre- 
ſent notice thereof to you; and that the ſaid in- 
holder lodge no ſuſpected perſon, or men or wo- 
men of — 


N 
[ 


r, 
— — — ——— > 


ro. © Alfo that you cauſe every conſtable | 


within his precin&, once every month at the far- || vaults, contrary to the ordinance thereof ordained 


theſt, and oftener if need require, to make diligent 
ſearch and inquiry what perſons be newly come 
into his precin& to dwell, ſojourn or lodge; and 
that you give ſpecial charge, MM no inholder or 
on ſhall reſiſt or deny any cohiſtables in mak- 
ing ſuch ſearch or inquiry; but ſhall do his beſt 
endeavour to aid and aſſiſt him therein, - 
11. „ And for that, of late, there is more 
reſort to the city of perſons evil affected in religion 


ſhall diligently inquire if any man be received to 
dwell or abide within your ward that is not 
under frank-pledge, as he ought to be by the cuſ- 
tom of the city; and whether any perſon hath 
continued in the ſaid ward by the ſpace of one 
year, being above the of twelve years, and 
not ſworn to be faithful and loyal to the king's 
majeſty, in ſuch ſort as by the law and cuſtom of 
this city ought to be. | * 

12. To all theſe 3 the 2 of 
every ward ſhall his diligence, and give 
his beſt AA 
13. Alfo you ate to take order that there be 


— m 
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keep no bawdry, nor ſuffer no letchery, dice:play- 
ing, carding, or any other unlawful games, to be 
done, exerciſed; or uſed within their houſes; and 
to ſhut in their doors at nine of the clock in the 
night from Michaelmas to Eaſter, and from Eaſter 
to Michaelmas at ten of the clock in the hight 

and, after that hour, ſell no ale or beet. Andi 

any huckſter of beet or ale after this act is pub- 
liſhed and proclaimed, ſell any ale or beer within 
any ward of the city of Londoh, and be not ad- 
mitted by the aJderman of the ſame ward ſo to do, 
or find not ſufficient ſurety, as is above rehearfed; 
the ſame huckſter ro. have impriſonment, and 
make' fine and ranſom for his contempt, after the 
diſcretion of the Lord-mayor and aldermen. And 
alſo that the ſaid huckſters ſuffer no manner of 
common eating or drinking within their cellars or 


and provided, as in the ſaid act more plainly aps 
peareth at large. We charge you that you put the 
ſame in due execution accordingly. 
17. * And alſo that you ſee all tipplers, and 
other ſellers of ale or beer, as well privy oſteries 
as brewers and inholders within your ward, not 
ſelling by lawful meaſures, ſealed and marked 


| with the cicy arms, or dagger, be preſented, and 


their names in your ſaid indentures be expreſſed, 
and otherwiſe than in former times hath been; you | 


with their defaults; ſo that the chamberlain may 

be lawfully anſwered of their amerciameats. - 
18. And alſo that you ſuffer no alien, or ſon 

of any born an alien, to be of the common · coun-· 


eil; nor to exerciſe or uſe-any other office within 


Provided and fer up'a pair of ſtacks, and a whip- | 


ping-poſt, in ſome convenient place in every pariſh 


within your ward, for the puniſhment of vagrants | 


and other offenders. ' | 


this city ; nor receive nor accept any perſon your 
watch, privy or open, but Engliſhmen born; and 
if a ſtranger born out of this realm, made deni- 
zen by letters patents, or any other, after his 
courſe or lot, be appointed to any watch, that 
then ye command and compel him, or them, to 
find in his ſtead and place an Engliſhman to ſup- 
ply the ſame. | 

19. © And alſo that you cauſe an abſtract of 
the aſſize, appointed by act of parliament for bil- 
lets and other fire wood, to be fair written in - 


2 and to be fixed or hanged up in a ta- 


14. * Alfo that you have ſpecial regard that, | 


from time to time, there be convenient proviſion 


for hooks, ladders, buckets, ſpours, 'and engines, | 


in meet places, within the ſeveral pariſhes of your 
ward, for avoiding the peril of fire. 

15. «© Alfo that the ſtreets and lanes of this 
City be, from time to time, kept clean before 
every church, houſe, ſhop, warebouſe, door, dead- 


Vall, and in all other common-paſlages and ftreets 
of the faid ward. | 


16. And whereas, 
mon-council, aforetime made and eſtabliſhed for 
the common-weal of this city, among other 
things, it is ordained and enacted as hereafter 
enſueth : 1 
That, from henceforth, no huckfter of ale 
or beer be within any ward of the city of Lon- 
don, but honeſt perſons of good name and fame, 
and ſo taken and admitted by the aldermen of the 
ward for the time being ; and that the ſame huck- 
ſters do find ſufficient ſurety, afore the mayor and 
aldermen for the time being, to be of guid- 
ing and rule; and 


that the ſame huckſters ſhall - 


by divers acts of com- 


| ſhew how to live; an 


le, in ſome fit and convenient place in the pa- 
riſh within your ward, where the common people 
may beſt ſee the ſame, Yr th 
20. And furthermore we charge and com- 
mand you, that. you cauſe ſuch proviſion to be 
had in your faid ward, that all the ftreets and 
lanes within the ſaid ward be, from time to time, 
cleanſed, and clearly voided of ordure, dung, 
mire, rubbiſh, and other filthy things, whatſoever 


0 be the annoyance of the king's majeſty's ſub- 
jeas. rr 


21. And alſo that at all times, as you ſhall 
thick N — 2 to he made 
within your ſaid w or * t beggars, 
ſuſpicious and idle people, and ta eannot 
ſuch as ſhall be found 
within your ſaid ward, that you cauſe to be pu- 
niſhed and dealt with according to the laws and 
ſtatutes in ſuch caſe ordained and provided. 

22. * And alſo we will and charge you, the 
ſaid alderman, that yourſelf certify and preſet 
before us, at the ſaid general court, to be holden 
the aforeſaid Monday next after the feaſt of the 
Ephiphany, all the names and ſurnames, truly 


written, 
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written, of ſuch perſons being and dwelling 
within your ſaid ward, as to be able to pals in 
any petty jury by themſelves; that is to ſay, 
every grand juryman to be worth in goods an 
hundred marks, and every petty juryman forty 
marks, according to an act in that caſe ordained 
and provided; and the ſame you ſhall indorſe on 
the back-ſide of your indenture. 


23. lem, For divers reaſonable and urgent 


confiderations us eſpecially moving, we ſtraightly 
charge and command you, on the king our ſo- 
vereign lord's behalf, that ye diligently provide 
and forcſce, that no manner of perſon or perſons, 
within your ſaid ward, what condition or degree 
fever he or they be of, keeping tavern or ale- 
houſe, ale-cellar, or any other victualling houſe, 


debts owing to them, and are 


7 — — -. — cd. 


er place of common reſort to eat or drink in, | 


within the ſame ward, permit or ſuffer, at any | 
ſuch orders. between the plaintiff and defendant, 


time hereafter, any common women of their bo- 
dies, or harlots, to reſort and come into their 
ſaid houſe, or other the places aforeſaid, to eat or 
drink, or otherwiſe to be converſant, or abide, 
or thither to haunt or frequent, upon pain of im- 


priſonment as well of the tenant and keeper of 


every ſuch houſe or houſes, and all other the places 
aforeremembered, as of the common woinen and 
harlots. | 1 

24. Alſo that you do give in charge to the 
wardmote inqueſt of your ward all the articles 
delivered to you here with; and that you may 


have a ſpecial care of keeping the peace and good 


order during your wardmote; and if any offend 
herein, you may fine or puniſh them according 
to law. | 

'25. * And whereas the monies received for 
the fines of perſons refuſing to hold ward- offices 
within your ward ought to be employed in the 
fervice and for the public benefit of che whole 
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Henry VIII. by an act of common-cauncil, for 
the recovery of ſmall debts, under the value of 
forty ſhillings and has ſince been confirmed by 
ſeveral acts of parliament : (fee page 184. 211.) 
It is of great uſe to ſuch poor debtors as ate not 
able to pay their debts immediately; and alſo of 
great benef to ſuch poor perſons as have ſmall 
| unable to enter 
into a more expenſive ſuit. 4 44 | 
The Lord-mayor and court of aldermen ap- 


poiat monthly ſuch commoners to fit as commiſ. 


ſroners in this court as they think fit, and theſe, 
or any three of them, compoſe a court, kept in 


Guildhalb every Wedneſday and Saturday, from 


eleven till two v'clock, to hear and determine ſuch 
cauſes as are brought before them. They have 
the power of adminiſtering an oath to the credi. 
tor, of examining witneſſes, and of making 


the creditor and debtor, as they think moſt agree. 


able to equity and conſcience , and if the debtor 


de unable to pay the whole ſun at once, they ap- 


point it to be paid monthly in ſuch proportions 
as they judge to be in his power ; but if he neg- 
lets paying monthly into court the ſmall ſums 
appointed, he may be ſcrved with an execution, 


and carried to priſon; or if the perſon cannot be 


found, his goods may be ſeizet . 

la this court a cauſe may be brought and de- 
termined fon the value of ten pence, viz. fix 

for the plaint and ſummons, and four-pence for 


| the order; but it the deferidant does not appear 


the ſecond. court day after the ſummons, an at- 
tachment may be awarded againſt him. 


F any citizen ſhall be arreſted for a debt under 


forty ſhillings, this court will grant a ſummons for 


| the plaintiff in the action, and if he does not ap- 


ward, and not of any particular precin& or pariſh | 


within the ward; theſe are therefore to require 
you to take care that all ſuch fines be, from time 


to time, diſpoſed: of accordingly, for the benefit | 


of the whole ward, as you, with the deputy and 
common-council-men ef your ward, ſhalb think 
moſt fitting and convenient; and that no ſuch 


fines be received or employed in any particular | 


precinct or pariſh. BY 
Not failing hereof, as you tender the eom- 
mon-weal of this city and advancement of good 


juſtice, and as ye will anſwen vo the contrary at | 


your utmoſt peril. - | 
Dated at under the ſeal-office of may- 
oralty of the ſaid city, in the 


year of | 


the reign of our ſovereign lord George the | 


Third, &c. 


It appears by this precept, that the court of 


wardmote conſiſts of the alderman and the re- 
ſpective houſholders of his ward, by whom are 


annually elected the ſeveral officers peculiar to - 


the ſame ; among whom being thoſe of the inqueſt, 
they receive the aforeſaid inſtructions for their 
better regulation. 


The Court of Requeſts; alſo called che. Court of 


_ Conſcience. 


| 


how on the firſt court day after the ſummons. is 
eft at his houſe, the court will grant an attach- 
ment againſt him, force him to take his debr, and 
pay the defendant his. coſts; and if any attorney 
in London ſhall preſume to proceed in any ſuch 


ſuit, after notice to the cotmrary, or ſhall refuſe 


to obey the order of this court, upon complaint 
thereof to the court of aldermen, they will ſuſ- 
ſpend ſuch perſon from hĩs practice. 


The fees taken by che clerks of che Court of 
Conſcience are as follows > - - ' 


1 1444 & 

| For every appearance — 0 2 

| For every order — — 0 4 

For every remittance to the common law. Q 4 

For every precept or warrant to commit to 

| priſon | — — o 6 

For every ſearch 2 ines 
For every ſatisfaction acknowledged on an 

order He 4 

For warning any perſon within the liberties o 4 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| This court was firſt inſtituted in the reign of 


For ſerving any precept or warrant  -: 0 


Beſides the Court of Conſcience held at Guild- 
hall for the city, there is one in Bedford - court. 
near Covent · garden; another in Fulwood's- rente, 
High- holbourn; another at St. Margarets- 
Southwark ; and another in Whitechapel. The 


C 
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The Court. of Conſervacy. | | 
This court is yearly. held eight times before the 
Lord- mayor, at ſuch places and times as his lord- 
ſhip ſhall think fit to appoint, within the teſpective 
counties of Middleſex, Eſſex, Kent, and Surry ; 
in which ſeveral counties he has a power of ſum- 
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ging, &c; or take away any boards or ſtakes, un- 
dermine banks, walls, &c. he ſhall forfeit fle- 
pounds. ſee page 191, © . 4 0, 
And, for the more effectual preſer vation of the 
navigation and fiſh in the river Thames, the Lord- 

mayor,'as confervator thereof has his aſſiſtant, or 
ty, the'water-bailiff ; who, together with his 


moning juries, who for the better preſervation of 
the fiſhery of the river Thames, and regulation of 
the fiſhermen that fiſh therein, are upon oath to 
make inquiſition of all offences committed in and 
upon the ſaid river, from Staines- bridge in the 
weſt to Yenfleta in the eaſt ; and to preſent all 
perſons that- are found guilty of a breach of the 
following ordinances : Fir m 
That no perſon ſhall ſhoot any draw-net, &c. 
at any time of the year before ſun-riſing'or after 
ſun ſerting ; that no fiſherman ſhall ſtill- lie, or 
bend over any net during the time of the flood, 
whereby ſalmons, &c. may be hindered, and 
kept back from ſwimming upwards; ; that no 
fiſherman, or others, ſhall uſe any ſpear called an 
cel-ſpear, nor exerciſe any flue- trammel, double- 
walled net, or hooped net, to deſtroy the fry of 
fiſh; that no fiſuerman uſe any mill. poſts, or 
other engines, with the heads againſt the ſtream; 
that no fiſherman ſhall rug for floutiders between 
London-bridge and Weſtminſter," &e. but only 
two caſts at low water, and two calts at high wa- 
ter; and that no founder be taken under the lize 
of fix inches; that no fiſherman, or other, fiſh 
with or uſe any angle with more than two hooks 
upon a line, within the limits of Londen+bridge z 
that no Peter-men filh further weſtward than Rich- 
mond, to which place the water ebbs and floss; 
that no Hſherman keep two boys in one boat, un- 
leſs one be at man's eſtate j nor take up any 
wreck or drift upon the water, without notice to 
the water-bailiff,* c and all fiſherman ſhall be 
regiſtered, &c. under divers pehalties and fotfei- 
tufes. : 1h de 337 ESR 200 
* Theſe orders are for regulating the hk” weſt 
ward, between London-bridge and Staines bridge; 
and there are ſeveral orders for the government of 
the fiſhery eaſtward, between London- bridge and 
Yeadale, ' touching unlawful taking of fmelts, 
whitings, ſhads,” fin out of ſeaſon,” royal fim; 
ſuch as whales, ftargeans,'/ porpuſſes, &c: and 


* 


o 


Preſerving the ſame, at the court of conſervaty of 
the river Thames. 


By an order of the tenth of July; 1673, no | 
perſon ſhall Uraw the ſhores in the river of Thames, | 
fave only for ſalmon, by perſons empowered, &c. 
and none ſhall fiſh- with à net dadet fix inches in 
the meaſh, on pain of 20l. and the water · bailiff 


hath power to authorize two honeſt fiſnermnEn in 


any town, &c. to be aſſiſtant to him in ſearching 
for and ſeizing \unlawful nets, &c. no fiſherman, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


or other perſon, ſhall caſt any ſoitgravel,: or rub- 
biſh, in the Thames, whereby bank or ſhelves ate | 
rarſcd;-and''the common ' paſſage! hindered, nor | 
drive any piles or ſtakes in the ſaid river, upod | 
which the like danger may ariſe on che penalty of 
ten pounds. % . 3. 5 | 


And by ſtatue 27. Hep. 8. if any perſon ſhall 
procure any thing to be done to the annoyance of | 
the Thames, in making of ſhelves, mining, dig- | 

% e 189 1 18 | 
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| wholeſome for man's 


but wick true weights and meafures, fealbd 


ſubſtitutes, detect and bring to juſtice all ſuch 
perſons as ſhall preſume to deſtroy either the cur- 
rent, ot the fiſh of the ſaid river. 


Pie-· Powder Court. 


This is a court of record denominated pipoudres 
(vulgarly Pie-powder) and is incident tü every 
fair, as a court-baron is to a manor. It is derived 
from pedas pulveriſati, and is fo called from its 
expeditious proceedings in the deciſion of all 
controverſies that happen in fairs; becauſe” for 
the encouragement of traders ho frequent the 
ſame, juſtice is as quickly adminiſtèred as duſt 
can fall from the fer. LNG 74: 
- This is held id Cloth-fair (during the time pf 
Bartholomew-fair by — of London, ad 
Mr., for hearing and deciding uf Uifferences 
committed againſt the tenor of the following pro- 
clamation, which is annually made be Ne 
Lord-mayor, on the eve of St. Bartholomew, for 
the better regulation of the ſaid fair. | 


The right honouta 


ble, Lord-· ma 
of the city of London, and Wis right worſhipful 
brethren the aldermen ef the ſad ety ſtralghtiy 
charge and command, on the We half 6 opr 
ſovereign lord the king, chat al manter of per- 
ſons, — whatſoe ver * ate, degłee — condition 
th „having recourſe to this fair, keep the peace 
of boi — lord the king. Pl 30 Wir 
That no perſon or perſons make any congre- 
1 conventicles; or affraye, by Which the 
e peace may be broke or diſturbed / upon par 


a 


of impriſonment, and fine to be made after the 
direction of the Lord- mayor and aldermem 
„ Alſo, that all manner of ſellers of wine, ale; 


or beer, ſell by meaſures unſealed,” as by gallon, 
pottle, quart,” and pint, upon pain that will fall 
ein 0! > ai wy 36 Bug ap 7 i 


104, And that no perſon-ſhall ſell any bread ex- 
cept it keep the aſſe and that ĩt be good and 
body, upon pain that will 
follow thereof. einein ent. 
And that no manner of cooke, pie-t 
nor huckſter, ſell or put to fale any manner o 
victual, except it be good and wholeſome for man's 
body upon pain that will fall thereof. 
And that no manner of perſon buy, nor ſell, 
A- 


- 
: 


ing to the ſtatute in that behalf made, 
pain that will fall thereof. ws 6 9) Þ 2400 
And that no perſon or perſons take upon him 
or them, within this fair, to any manner of 
arreſt, attachment, ſummons, or execution; ex- 
cept it be done by the officers of this city there · 
unto , upon pain that will befal thereof. 
ud that no perſon or s whatſoever, 
within the limits or bounds this fair, preſume 
tobþreak the Loris day, in ſelling, pri 
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445 HISTORY and SUR VE r of LONDON. 
| calions, are attended by both the ſheriffs, and by 


offering to ſale, or in buying or offering to buy, 
any commodities whatſoeyer z or in ſitting, tip- || 
pling, or drinking, in any tavern, inn, ale houſe, 
tippling-houſe, or cook's,houſe, or in doing an 
other thing that may tend to the breach thereof, 
_ the pains and penalties contained in ſeveral | 
acts of parliament, which will be ſeverely inflicted | 
upon the breakers thereof, 
And finally, that what perſons ſoever find | 
themſclves grieved, injured, or wronged by any 
| 


manner of perſon in this fair, that they come with 
their plaints before the ſtewards in this fair, aſ- 
ſigned to hear and determine pleas; and they will 
miniſter to all parties juſtice according to the laws 
of the land and cuſtoms of this city.“ 


The Chamberlain's Court. 


This is an office kept in Guildhall, in a room 
on the right hand ſide of the paſſage leading into 
the court of King's- bench, where the chamberlain 
attends every morning to decide the differences 
that ariſe between maſters and apprentices, to en- 
roll and turn over the latter, and to admit all who 
are duly qualified, to the freedom of the city; of 


whom there are annually. admitted about fifteen 
hundred. 


| * The Courtof Hallmote. 


. This courtis denominated from the place where- 
tn it ts kepr, and belongs to the ſeveral compa- 
nics of citizens, by whom it is occaſionally held 
in their reſpective halls, and wherein, the affairs 
belonging to each of the ſaid corporations are re- 
ſpectively tranſacted. | ; 


St. Martin's- le- Grand Court. 


This court, though within the city, is yet with- 
out its puriſdiction, as being in, and belonging to 
the liberty of that name, which is ſabje& to the 
dean and chapter of Weſtminſter. It is a court 
of record, held weekly on Wedneſdays, for the 
trial of all perſonal actions whatſoever, the princi- 
pal whereof: is a capias againſt the body, or an 


attachment againſt the goods ; ſo that a man's | 


goods may be ſeized upon in his own houſe, upon 
the ficſt proceſs, if his perſon is not ſecured be 
fore; which is according to the practice af all 
ancient liberties or franchiſes. | | 


5 The Court of the Tower of London. 
This is a court of record held by preſcription 
within the verge of the city, on Great Tower-hill, 
by a ſteward appointed by the conſtable of the 
debt (for any ſum) damage and treſpaſs. - 
J.ukſtice-hall Court. 
This court is held eight times a year by the 


judges are, the Lord- mayor, the aldermen paſt 
the chair, and the recorder, who, on all ſuch oc- 


in the city are tried by à jury of citizens, and 
| thoſe committed in the county by. a Middleſex 


| to bring an inventory of, and ſecurity for the teſ- 


| eſcheator within the city, the court is held 
Tower of London, by whom are tried actions of | 


| fice for the king, after the death of his tenant v 

| held by knight's ſervice. The-eſcheator may alſo 
king's commiſſion of oyer and terminer, for the | | 
ial of criminals for crimes committed within the | 
city of London and county of Middleſexn. The 


one or more of the national judges. The offences 


jury. The crimes tried in this court are high and 
petty treaſon, murder felony, forgery, petty lar. 
ceby, burglary,/ cheating, libelling, the uſing of 
falſe weights and meaſures, &c. the penalties in- 
curred by which are the loſs of life, corporal pu- 
niſh ment, tranſportation, amerciaments, &c. 


The Coroner's Court. 


The Lord-mayor being perpetual coroner of 
the city, this court is held before him or his de- 
puty ; the buſineſs of which has been explained in 
deſcribing the office of coroner. 


The Court of Orphans. 


This court is occaſionally held at Guildhall, by 
the Lord mayor and aldermen, who are guardians 
to the children of freemen under the age of twen- 
one years at the deceaſe of their fathers, and take 
upon them not only the management of their 
wa and chattels,. but bkewife that of their per- 
ons, by placing them under the care of tutors, 
to prevent diſpoſing of themſelves during their 
minority, without their approbatian. _ 

By this court the common ſerjeant is authorized 
to take exact accounts and inventories of all the 
deceaſed freemens eſtates; and the youn eſt at- 


torney of the Lord-mayor's court being clerk to 
that of the —_— is appointed to take ſecuri- 
ties fir their ſeveral portions in the name of the 


chamberlain of Lo who is a corporation of 
himſelf for the ſervice of the ſaid orphans ; and 
— of 
account of an orphan, ſhall by the cuſtom of 
London, deſcend to his ſucceſſor. | 
man of London dies and leaves children ia their 
minority, the clerks of the ſeveral pariſhes are, 
names to the common crier, who is immediately 
to ſummon the widow, or executor, to appesr 


to whom a recognizance or bond, made 
It is likewife to be obſerved, that when a free- 
according to a law of the city, td give in their 
befare the court of Lord-mayor and aldermen, 
tator's eſtate ; for which two months time is come 
monly allowed : and, in cafe of non-appearance, 
or refuſal of ſecurity, the Lord- mayor may com- 
mit the contumacious executor to Newgue. | 
The Court of Eſcheator. \ 
The Lord-mayor of London being 


him or bis deputy, to whom all original writs of 
Diem | claufit extremum, Mandamus Devenerunt, 
Melius inquirend', &cc. are directed to find an of- 


The Court of Conimon-Council. | : [ | 


This court cotiſiſts of the | Lord-mayor, alder. 
men and repreſentatives of the ſeveral" wards 3 
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ing the city legiſlature, make bye-laws for 
- ties HAY thereof. They emble in 
Guildhall as often as the LO e his ſum- 
mons thinks proper to convene them : they an- 


nually ſelect from among themſelves a committee 


of fix aldermen and twelve commogers for letting 
the city lands, to which end 17 

at Guildhall on Wedneſdays. 
eight commoners, for tranſafting the affairs be- 
longing to the benefactions of Sir Thomas Gre- 
ſham, who generally meet at Mercer's-hall at the 
appointment of che Lord-mayor, who is always 


generally meet 
hey lkewiſe ap- 
int another committee of four aldermen and 


one of the number. They alſo, by virtue of a 
royal grant, yearly appoint, a governor, deputy 
and a ts, for mayagyo civil lands in. 
Ireland. They have alſo a tight of diſpoſing of 
the offices of rown-clerk, common-ſerjeanr, judges 
of the ſheriffs court, common crier, coroner, bai- 
liff of the Borough of Southwark, and city gar- 
bler. | 

Having thus gone through the juriſdiction and 
government of this great metropolis, we ſhall 
now. proceed to ſurvey the reſpective wards into 
which the city of London 1s divided, 


TAHALDS ER 8. - ; 


Of the antiquity of wards. De 


efeription of Alderſgote Ward, with an account of its bounds, 


ſtreets, churches, halls, and all other public buildings.  _ f 


1 firſt intelligence we have of the 
number of wards in this city is in the 


year 1284, at which time there appear- 


ed to be twenty-four 3 and in the year 1393, the 


great ward of Farringdon being very much. in- 
creaſed bath in number of houſes and inhabiranrs, 
it was, by parliament, divided into the inward 
and outward wards, by which the number was in- 
creaſed ta twenty-five. And in the year 1550 the 
citizens having purchaſed of king Edward VI. 
the Borough Southwark, wick divers privi- 
leges thereunto belonging, they formed the ſame 
into another ward, which made ewenty-ſix ; but 
the power granted them by charter not proving 
ſufficient to ſupport their title theteto, by exclud- 
ing the juſtices of peace for the county of Surry 
from interfering in the governœent „it is 
only therefore a nominal ward, and is of no other 
uſe then adding a farther dignity to the fenior al 
derman, who is called Father of the city. 
Theſe wards, being twenty-ſix in number, and 
which contain the whole city and liberty of Lon- 
don, we ſhall deferibe in alphabetical order, be- 
ginning with” if 4 d te Goa ward 


ALDERSGATE WARD.” 


This ward took its origin from a eity gate, 
which lately ſtood near St. Botolph's church: it 
is divided in two parts, via. Alderſgate within, 
and e e each of which conſiſt of 
four preeintts, under one alderman, eight com- 
mon- councib men (two of whom are the alder- 
man's deputies) eight conſtables, fourteen inqueſt 
men, eight r and a beadle ; excluſive of 

n 


2 offices belong * St. Martin's le Grand. 
he jury men return the wardmote, i 
ſerve in uy 


ſeveral courts in Guildhall in the 
month of Au £1 171 2 8 (1118 an „( 135576 
The north èxtremity of this ward terminates 
in Pickax-ſtreet, and other parts without the free- 
dom t on the eaſt it is bounded by * Cripplegate 


ward ; on the weſt by Farringden warc within 


and without ; and on the ſouth by Farringdon 


| and warehouſes. 


ward within. Its principal ſtreets. are Alderſgate- 
ſtreet, Pickax- ſtreet, Jewin-ſtreet, Noble-ftreet, 
Long-lane, Little-Britain, Staining-lane, Maiden- 
lane, and Foſter-lane. 
Alderſgate-ſtreet, which is very ſpacious and 
long, runs northward to the end of Barbican on 
the eaſt ſide, and Long-lane on the welt. 
About the middle of this ſtreet formerly ſtood 
London-Houſe, fo called from its being the pa- 
lace of the biſhops of that ſee. | It was a 
commodious brick building, with a neat chapel 
belonging to it; but being deſerted by the pre- 
lates, was at laſt let out into ſeveral tenements 
This ancient edifice was lately 
conſumed by fire, ſince which new buildings have 
been erected in its ſtead. #3 | 


Nearly oppoſite to this Rands Shafteſbury- 
houſe, now called S e 


it: - 1 Tho London Lying-in Hoſpital. - 


This edifice is built with brick and ornamented 
with ſtone, in a moſt noble and elegant taſte. 
The front to the ſtreet is adorned with Ionic pi - 
laters. The door which is arched, and has a 
balcony ſupported by ſcrolls, opens into a fmali 
area encompaſſed with buildings, within which 
are accommodations for the patients. 
builr by the maſterly hand of Inigo Jones, and 
was formerly the reſidence of the earls of Shaftes- 
bury ; but being deſerted by its polite inhabitants, 
it was alſo let out for ſeveral mechanical uſes, and 
would have entirely run away to decay, had it 
not been for the pious founders and promoters oi 


commodation and — 1 for mar / 
ried women in the la te of their pregnancy, 
time of labour, and month of — 6 . 

This excellent charity was inſtituted on the 
thirtieth f March 1750, by ſeveral generous and 
humane perſons; and has met with great en- 
couragememt from both ſexes; but ſo m 
treſſed objetts daily preſent themſelves, that is 


income, ſupported only by voluntary contribu- 


tions, 


447 . 


It was - 


this noble charity; by which every neceſſary,.ac- 


any diſ- 


the ſervants and patients of the houſe. Theſe com- 
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tions, is not equal to its wants; whetefore che 


governors find it ſtill neceſſary to apply! for the If. 
ſiſtſtance of the public, to whom r following | 


conditions are offered? 
. Such perfons as fuBſcribe r guineas are 
governors for life, and may retommend one 
nant woman to be upon the boouks at a time. 
2. Thoſe who ſubſcribe five guineas per 'an- 


nom, are governors fo long as they continue their 


ſubſcriptions, and entitled ro recommend as in che 
former article. ö 

3. Annual governors may make up their ſab- 
ſcriprions thirty guineas, within one year from the 
laſt payment, and thereupon become governors 
tor |fe, 

4. Ladies and gentlemen are at liberty, in all 
elections of officers, to vote by proxy, ſignified 
in writing. 


N. B. All leſſer benefscllons are thankfully 


received. And for the ſatisfaction of the pub- 
lic, that the women are well and properly taken 


care of, ladies, though not nnn are per- 
_ to go into the wards. 


Rates of the boſpitat. 


A general court of the governors is: held four 
times a year; namely, in the months of March, 
June, pw eres and December, to receive the 
report of the quarterly commirtees, elect a new 
committee, and tranſact; ſuch other buſineſs as 
Wer before them. | 1 90 


Houſe committee. | 
ot houſe committee is oped at every ge- 


neral quarterly court, conſiſting of twelve go- 
vernors; three: of whom are a quorum. : This 


committee meets every Wedneſday: morning at” 


eleven o'clock in the forenoon, at the ſaid hoſpital 
to receive and diſcharge patients, inſpet᷑t the diet 
and proviſions, order any furniture and conve- 
niences that may from time to time be wanted, 
and examine into and regulate the conduct af all 


mittees are to make their reports to the general 
quarterly courts. 


T mM number of Beds at N in. this Hoſpital is £5 40. 
Servants. 


A matron, who; is a midwife, conftanaly relidet 
in the hoſpital, and acts as ſuch i in all eatural and 
eaſy labours. 

A ſufficient number of ay and; Gann to 


take care of the patients, and the common bu- 
ſineſs of the houſe. 


Alſo a.beadle, who conſtantly reſides at the | 
hoſpital, to be ready to 2 on all meſſages on 
ſudden emergencies, and ſummon the man. 
&c. 

Nate, the ſervants of * ! are forbid; to 


| 
| 


take any fee or reward from the patients, on any 


3 of being diſcharged. | tion. r pri fruit 209 nd bog 
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" Quafifeavion for admiſſion. ' Y 99 1 


Married mY ge admitted into d. Hoſpi pital, 
muſt prev iob __ a” certificate" of Theſe 
mae ge from a la iniſter, or in caſe they 
N then an affidavit of theit being married, 
and the time when and place where,” and alſo the 


ſettlement of the huſbands,” and by what means 


ſoch fettlement was gained. Aud no woman is 
to be taken into the houfe, ho! naten any, conta- 
gious diſtemper. 

The preſent ſtate of the hoſpital, together with 
the number of patients which have been delivered, 
ſince its firſt in 


itution, is as follows: 


Women delivered, from the inffitution 
of the hoſpital to the 27th day of July 
1769, of „ nt had twins, and 
one delivered of three children. 


* 6698 
a a es £3457 
Children N (1 ls F aha * ; - 81 5775 
WEN EY 
Monies received from the inſti- 100S2 5 co wn 
tution of the dang to * fifth "4 
day of March 17 20038 . 
Monies expe oa from the inſti= . -- 7, 11% To 
tution of the ke hoſpindlto the ninth. + 155 
day of the ſame mon h OY 5. 
Four thouſand five hundred and 
fifty pounds Old South,: ſea + 20 6 
ties, which coſt — 1 7 18 0 


Caſh in the treaſurer's hands to. An eat ee 
the lame en i and. at the. rann 475 18 3 


n — 
* f > 2 1 wh 


40956 1 - 7 
e . 


Beſides fifey pounds Old South: ſea, annuities, 
transferred: — a lady, and 100l. ditto, left by 
Charles: Weſt, : 4 
Ad little to the fouth of Landes pool P 
ſtood the five manſion of the entls of Weſtmo 7 4 
land; but this, like the two former, being, 
ſerted hy its inhabitants, was afterwargs 1 out 
in tenements and to mechanic vſes 3 and at ength 
became ſo decayed, chat the Whole of the remains 
have been entirely taken down, and new build: 
ings are now erecting in their ſtead, 

At. the ſonth· weſt corger; of this / ſtreet, where 
Little-Britain ends 1 in tho, caſt, ſtands the w_ 
church of . (en 1 ; | l ( 


Sr, $068,” ALD EhSGATE 
bie teren is 10 8 frank js dedicg 
tio to St. Botolpb, a Saxon Monk, and its vi- 


FT 25 : 


cigity to one of the eity gates It the fire 
of Loadon in the year 0 Anu 170 
ſo ruinous, that, excerpt. The Ff, ſit was ent 
tebuilt. - The, building 3 A plain, brick ed 
with a Tower bene a kind f. accb. work, 
and crowned with an open turret and its 


was ancienthy a rectory, but is at A curacy 
in the patronage of the dean and r of Welt. 
| minſter-abbey.z and is ſubject to the biſhop and 
archdeaconof to whom it pays procuft 


ei, 


— - 


wy 
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Nearly oppoſite to this church is 
COOm HALL. 


Which takes its name from the company of 
cooks, incorporated by Edward IV. in the year 
1480, and is more to be admired, for its conve- 


nience than elegance in building. This company 


have two maſters, two wardens and twenty-five 
aſſiſtants, and are entitled to the livery of the 
city; but, in conformity to their charter, every 
member of the company muſt be preſented to the 
Lord- mayor before he is admitted into the free- 
dom, Ms. | 

On the north ſide of St. Anne's-lane, within 
Alderſgate is the pariſh church of - | 


St. ANNE. | 

This church owes its name to its dedication to 
St. Anne, the mother of the Virgin Mary. The 
old church was entirely burnt down in the fire of 
London, and the preſent was raiſed in its place 
about three yeats after. It is a vety plain edifice ; 
the body is enlightened by a few large windows, 
caſed with ruſtic; the Tower, which is very 
plain, is alſo ſtrengthened at the. corners with 
ruſtic, and from its top. riſes a turret and ſpire. 
The advowſon of this church was given by queen 
Mary to the biſhop of London, in whoſe gift it 
continues: and the pariſh of St. John. Zachary, 
whoſe church was burnt down in the year 1666, 
not being rebuilt, is now annexed unto it. Theſe 
Joined together have made the living worth 140]. 
per annum: and St. John Zachary's being in the 
gift of the dean and chapter of St, Paul's, the 
biſhop and the dean and chapter alternately pre- 
ſent to this united living. It is a rectory, and 
ſubject to the archdeacon. | 

The ſite and . church-yard of the aboliſhed 
church of St., John Zachary, whoſe pariſh is 
united to St. Anne's, is ſituate at the corner of 
Maiden-lane, in Foſter- lane; adjoining to which 
there formerly ſtood the ſtately houfe of Sir 
Richard Kennet, on whoſe ruins 


ſome modern building for the 
UNION FIRE-OFFICE ef aſſurance for 
goods end merchandize from loſs by fire. 


This office was erected by a conſiderable num- 
ber of perſons, who mutually agreeing to infure 
each others goods and merchandize from loſs by 
fire by an amicable contribution, entered into a 
deed of ſettlement for that purpoſe; on the 16th 
of February 1714-15, and had it enrolled in chan- 

cery on the third of July following; and this 
| deed being ſigned by all perſons defirous of be. 
coming members, they are thereby admitted to 
an equal ſhare in the profit and loſs, in proportion 
to their reſpect 


the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and within 
ten miles round, merchandize, goods, wares, 


is raiſed a hand- 


ive policies. They inſure for all 
merchants, traders, houſe-keepers, and others in 
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— — 


a 
e —— >_< 


untenſils in trade, houſhold furniture, and wear- 


ing apparel except 
China ware not in trade; ready money, jewels, 

ks of account, tallies, writings, barns, ricks, 
and ſtacks of corn, hay, ftraw and horſes, The 
term - inſurance is ſeven years, or leſs if required, 


ate, pictutes, glaſs and 
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The affairs of this office are under the manage- 
ment of twenty-four directors, elected by a majo- 
rity of the members out of their own body, by 
ballot, at a general meeting in the month of * 
e 


tember; at Which time the eldeſt eight of . 


twenty-four go out, arid eight others are elected 
in their ſtead in a way of conſtant rotation, Theſe 
appoint all the other officers, and meet every 
Wedneſday in the afternoon, between the hours 
of three and ſeven, to diſpatch buſineſs; and in 
March td aſcertain the dividends and contributions 
for the preceding year. The directors alſo chuſe 
out of their own body; by ballot, a treaſurer, 
and two aſſiſtant tfeaſurets; alſo ſix truſtees, three 
of whom ſign all policies; and five auditors to 
paſs and examine the accounts. 

There are alſo porters, watermien, &c; provided 
by the office, who are commonly called firemen, 
becauſe it is their duty to attend all fires, and to 


aſſiſt in putting out the ſame; and moving of 


goods; and theſe men are diſtinguiſhed by the 


livery and badge of the ſociety: 


Ar the north eoſt angle of Foſter-lane ſtands 
GOL DSMITHS- HALL. 


This ſpacious building ſupplies the place of 
one which was originally built by Drew Berentin; 
about the year 1407, but was deſtroyed by the 
fire of London in 1666. It 1s an irregular ſtrue- 
ture built with brick, and the cornets wrought in 
ruſtic of ſtone. * The door is large, arched; and 
decorated with doric columns, which ſupport a 
pediment of the arched kind, but open for a 
ſhield, in which are the arms of the company. 
The hall root is. ſpacious, and both that and the 
other rooms well enlightened. In the hall are ſe- 
veral good pictures, particularly thoſe of Sir 
Martin Bowers, and Sir Hugh Middleton, both 
of this company, and great benefaCtors to it. | 
| The company of Goldſmiths appears to be of 
great antiquity ; for in the reign of Henry II. in 
the year 1180, it was, among other guilds, fined 
for being adultering, that is, ſetting up without 
the king's ſpecial licence, But at length, in 
1327, Edward III. in conſideration of the ſum 
of ten marks, incorporated this company by let- 
ters patent, and granted them the privilege of 
purchaſing an eſtate of twenty pounds per annum 
in mortmein, for the ſuppore of their valetudi- 
nary members, which, in the year 1394, was con- 
firrged by Richard II. for the ſam of twenty 
marks, Theſe grants were afterwards confirmed 
by Edward IV. in the year 1462, who alſo con- 
ſtituted this ſeciety a body politic and corporate, 
to have a perpetual ſueceſſion, and a common ſeal. 
By the ſaid grant they had likewiſe the privilege 
of inſpecting, trying; and regulating all gold and 
ſilver wares, nat only in this city; but in all other 
parts of the kingdom; with the power of puniſh- 
ing all offenders concerned in working adulterated 
gold and filver ; and the power of making bye- 
laws for their better govefnment. 

This fraternity is governed by a prime warden, 
three other wardens, and a numerous court of 
aſſiſtants. * Vs 


Art the eaſt end of Staining-lane is the ſite and 
church. 


5X 


SS Ia 
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church-yard of Sr. Mary Staining's pariſh-church, 
burnt down in 1666, which pariſh 1s ſince united 
with St. Michael's, in Wood-ſtreet. 


7 i 


Towards the north end of Nable-ſtreet ſtands. | 


a ſpacious hall originally built by the Scriveners, 
an ancient fraternity, denominated ** The wri- 


- © ters of the court letter of the city of London,” 


but not incorporated till the year 1616, when 
king James I. granted them his letters patent by 
the name and ſtyle of The maſter, wardens, 
and aſſiſtants of the ſocicty of writers of the 
« city of London,” This company is governed 
by a maſter, two wardens, and twenty-four aſ- 


ſiſtants; and enjoy the livery : but being reduced || 
to low circumſtances, they ſold their hall to the 
company of Coach-makers, from whom it takes || 2 0 

I || Martig's-le-Grand-ftreet being in the freedom of 
the city. | heat bo 


COACH-MAKERS HALL | 


its preſent name of | 


This company was incorporated in the year 
i677 by the name and ſtyle of + The maſter, 
« wardens, aſſiſtants, and commonalty, of the 
„ company of coach and coach-harneſs makers of 
London.“ It is a livery company, and is govern- 
ed by a maſter, three wardens, and twenty-three 


aſſiſtants; The company, however, cannot be in || 


| 
| 
| ance. of its original uſe, and is uſed as a p 


| Holy Trinity. The fite of this ancient religious 


houſe remains ſtill, by the name of Trinity-hall, 
and ſeveral tenements in Trinity- lane, in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the pariſh; and part of the buildi 

now remains. The lower part is let out for a cof- 
fee. houſe, (called Algerſgate coffee - houſe] but 


the upper room retains ſomething of the i ip 
e of 


worſhip for a congregation of Non-jurors. This 
room is likewiſe uſed by the pariſhioners. . 


meet in veſtry on particular occaſions. 


e come now. to the liberty of St. Martin's 


| le-Grand, which comprehends no-more than thar 


art of the ſtreet which runs from Blowbladder. 
reet, on the ſouth, to Bell- court near St. Anne's- 
lane on the eaſt fide: the remaining part of St. 


This liberty was an eccleſiaſtical foundation, 
It takes its name originally from a Collegiate 


church founded by Ingalricus and his brother Ed- 


with the addition of Le Grand, from the great or 


ward, in the year 10 


„for a dean and ſecular 


canons or priefts, and dedicated to St. Martin, 


extraordinary privileges of ſanctuary, &c. granted 


— 


much better circumſtances than their predeceſſors, | 
le-Grand, concludes with this remarkable clauſe, 


the hall being at this time let out as an auction 
room, and for other very trifling purpoſes. 

At the north eaſt corner of Noble: ſtreet is ſitu- 
ate the church-yard of St. Olave's, Silver-ſtreet ; 
this church was burat down in 1666, and the 
pariſh was afterwards united to St. Alban's-church 
in Wood ſtreet. nen 

Barbican is a large ſtreet which comes out of 
the upper end of Alderſgate ſtreet, and runs up 
to Redcroſs- ſtreet; on the natth fide of which 1s 
Bridgewater-ſquare, the ſite where once. ſtood a 


large houſe fronting Barbican, and the garden of | 
| VI. confirmed the * 
laſt mentioned king eſta 


the earl of Bridgewater. It is a ſmall and neat 
quadrangle, covered with plain, but handſome 


and convenient houſes, with a graſs plat and gra- 
vel walks, ſhaded with trees and ſurrounded with || 
; N I appears that St. Martin's was at that time ſanc · 


: 


iron rails. 


Carthufian-ſtreet takes its name from the Char- 


ter- houſe, which, before the reformation, was a 
convent of Cathuſian Monks, | 


Ia Little-Britain, anciently called Bricain . ſireer, 


tagne, near to the church of St. Botolph; but 
this has for ſeveral ages paſt been erazed, and 


the ſite alienated to private propert 7x. 
At the ſouth caſt corner of the ſame ſtteet, and 


by divers monarchs thereto. 
The charter granted by William the conqueror, 
concerning the ancient privileges of St. Martin%s- 


< that whoſoever ſhall preſume to alter any thing 
<< hereby granted, let him periſh- with Judas the 
e traitor.” * * 28 a ; 

This charter was confirmed by king Henry III. 
who granted the dean of the inonaſtery and church 
more ample privileges. And it was again con- 
firmed by Edward III. with an additional 25 


lege, that no inhabitant within this juriſ 


ſhould be ſued out of their on court, except 
before the king or bis chief Juſtice. '* 
King Henry III, Edward I, and King He 
ing Charters ; but this 
concerning its ry, in cu debt, felony, 
and 3 by which articles or rey do 


fuary for great diforders, and a ſhelter for the 


| looſeſt ſort of people, ſuch a5 rogues, ruffians, 
| thieves, felons, and murderers; and that every ex. 
reer, || cels of vice and irreligion, fraud, appreſſion, and 
was once the city manſion of the duke of Bre- || breach of the laws, were exerci N within in its 


libertx. Pes 
By the charter of king Edward Il, it, eh 
dained that all inquiſitioas to be taken by the Jut- 


tices, and other the minifters af. the men of the 


near the ſpot, where the ſouth part of St, Bartho- city of London, ſhould be; taken at Great St, 


lomew's, hoſpital now. ſtands, was formerly Peter- 
borough - houſe, a palace belonging to the earls of 


that title. And almoſt the whole caſt ſide of Lit 
tle-Britain was adorned with a ſuperb palace, the 


ancient reſidence of; the lord Mountague- 


or priory belonging to the abbey of Cluny in 
Frances which, among other alien foundations, 
being ſuppreſſed by king Henry V. his majeſty 

ranted its revenues to the pariſhioners of St. 


tolph, on condition that they ſhould found in 
deanery, with its ſanctuary and privileges 
$ 


their church a fraternity or altar dedicated to the 


Neat che north eaſt corner of Little-Britain, in 
Alderſgate · ſtreet, formerly ſtood an hoſpital, hall, 185 


— — —ñꝗ — 2 . — —d 


Martin's in London, and not elſewhere ;. except 
inquiſitions to be taken in cireuits in the Tower 
of London, and for the jail delivery of Newęate. 
But king Henry VIII. in the year 1319, revoked 


that charter, and removed the. ſeſſions of the 


peace from St. Martia's.-to Guildhall, Ser page 
1 , - g , . 


99 M8 9 een BY WITTE -* 2a ths £x 8 Sad 
Jo ſo great a height of lceatioulnels was thi 
ſanctuary grown, chat in che reign of Hebry VI 

the ſheriffs of London ventyting. 10 gaze fro 

thence by violence a perſon — ſhelter 
there, the abbot of Weſtminſtet (to, Aden gg 
been 
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been granted) exhibited a bill to the king againſt 


them, upon which the cauſe was heard in the 


tar-chamber, and the ſheriff ſeverely fined. 
The church of St. Martin's-le-Grand was an- 
ciently in the donation of the king, as appears by 


an inquiſition taken at the Tower in the feign of 


king Edward II. And in this church there was 
a curfeu bell, at whoſe ſound all perſons were 
obliged | 
der in the ſtreets. | 

In the year 1585 a great number of foreign 


to repair home; or, at leaſt; not to wan- 


tradeſmen and artificers planted themſelves on || 


this ſpotz aniong whom were John James and 


Anthony Emerick, ſubje&s of Philip, king of 


Spain, and who were ſaid to have been the firſt 
ſilk-twiſters, or filk-throwers, in Loadon, and 
to have brought that trade into England. 


- houſe, 


48t: 


Though this place is in a manner in the heart 
of the city, it is ſtill in the liberty of Weſtmin- 
ſter; and the inhabitants ate governed and vote 


accordingly. The courts and alleys are now chiefly 
inhabited by Taylors and others who are not free 
of the city ; for all foreigners carry on their trades 
and profeſſions there without moleſtation. | 
As St. Martin's-le-Grand is a liberty diſtin . 
from the government of London, and ſubject to 
the deanery of Weſtminſter, it has a court of re- 
cord kept every Wedneſday, for the trial of all 


perſonal actions of what nature ſoever. In this 
court the leading proceſs is a capias againſt the 
body, or an attachment againſt the goods; ſo 


that a man's goods may be ſeized in his own 
upon the firſt proceſs, if he himſelf be not 


U 


CHAPTEE Ty 


Of ALDGATE WARD: 


HIS ward takes its name from the eaſt 

ate of the city, called Aldgate, or ancient- 

y Ealdgate. It is bounded on the eaſt by 
Portſoken ward; on the ſouth by Tower- ſtreet 
ward; and on the weſt and north, by the wards 
of Langbourn, Lime-ſtreet and Biſhopſgate. It 
extends from the place where Aldgate ſtood, to 
Lime: ſtreet corner in Leadenhall-ſtreet, and takes 


in all the ſtreets and lanes on the one hand to Be- 


vis Marks and Shoemaker-row ; and on the other 
to Ironmongers- hall in Fenchurch- ſtreet. | 
The principal ſtreets which this ward. contains 
are, High-ſtreet, Leadenhall-ſtreet, as far 
Lime-ſtreet : Fenchurch-ſtreet, as far as Fiſh- 
monger's-alley incluſive : Poor Jewry-lane and 
Crutched-friars, as far as Seething · lane: Shoe- 
maker-row and Bevis Marks, to Camomile-ftreet: 
St. Mary Axe and Lime-ſtreet, as far as Cullum- 
ſtreet, The ward is governed by an alderman, 
ſix common council- men, ſix conſtables, twenty 
inqueſt men, ſeven ſcavengers, and a beadle. 
Aldgate ee which is the principal, 
begins where Aldgate formerly ſtood, and reaches 
weltward as fat as the ſtone pump between Leaden- 
hall-ſtreet and Fenchurch ſtrect; from whence, 
cloſe to the North · eaſt corner, branches out Shoe- 
maker-row, and thence, more to the north, runs 
Bevis marks; near the ſouth- eaſt corner, between 
Henea oy and Bury- ſtreet, ſtands the Portu- 
gueſe Jews ſp ve, an handſome, large and 
commodious brick building, which is ſupported 
and frequented only by the ſect of the Phariſces ; 


1 — 
F Md Mts * 


Thi fireet took its name from a monaſtery = the Hol 
ny — 2 ſouth · eaſt corner 3 near Tower. 
„ £29 monaſtery was founded-about the year 1298, and 
continued till the ſuppreſſion of the other religi _— 
ound in bed with a whore in the day-time, by the viſitors 
pointed by the lord Cromwell, * A ed We 
Pounds among them, and promiſed them as much more ; an 


ry VIII. a prior of this ouſe being 


| 


and in Little Bury-ſtreet is an independent meet- 
ing. The names of Bevis, Bury, and Heneage, 
are derived from a manſion-houſe, which anciemly 
ſtood upon, and, with courts and | pw took 
up the whole ſite of Heneage and Bury-ftreer, 
and belonged to the abbots of Bury in Suffolk : 
from whence the ſtreet in which it ſtood was 
called Burics-marks. And after the diſſolution of 
the abbey of Bury, this manſion being granted to 
Sir Thomas Heneage, it was pulled-down, and 
two ſtreets were built upon the ſite thereof, 
called Bury-ſtrget and Heneage-ſtreet. 1125 
Cloſe to the ſpot where Aldgate ſtood, on the 
ſouth ſide of High-ſtreet,. runs poor Jerwy-lane, 
on the caſt ſide whereof the old houſes have been 
lately pulled down, and handſome ones built in 
their ſtead ; in which alſo is a preſbyterian meet- 
ing-houſe. And at the north weſt corner af 
Crutched-friars“ is a large pile of warehouſes 


built by the Eaſt India company, which open 
a way quite from Crutched-friars to Fenchurch- 


ſtreet; oppoſite to which is a fine ſpacious ſtreet 
with r that leads into the Minories. 
Adjoining to this new ſtreet is Gold-ſquare and 
Woodroof-lane, which leads to Tower- hill. 
On the weſt fide of Shoemaker- row is the ſy- 
nagogue of the Dutch Jews, as they are com- 
monly called, with whom the Jews from all the 
northern parts communicate, who are a diſtinct 
ſect from the Portugueſe, Spaniſh, Italian, &c. 


This ſynagogue has been lately enlarged by an 


addition of vilding in ' brick, which h 43 ap- : 
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account of which being ſent by the viſitors to Cromwell, 
theſe ſcandalous crimes baftened the diſſolution of menaſte- 


ries. The ruins of thig galigions houſe have been | entirely 
crazed far a conſiderable time paſt, and nothing of it E. 


mains but the name, which is given to the fireet, that is 
more commonly called 'Crutched-friars than Hart freer. 
In the place where the monaſtery ſtood is now erected the 
Navy-office, and many other handſome buildings. 


proached 
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proached ſo near to the church of St. James's, 
Duke's-place, that the congregation may be heard 
from each other. | 

The ward of Aldgate terminates at about two 
thirds on the eaſt fide of Woodroft-lane : and on 
the. welt it takes in both that and River-ſtreet, 
Colchefter ſtreet, and Draper's-Alley; in the 
latter of which are fourteen houſes called 


M1LB0uRN's ALMSHOUSES. 


Draper's company, by Sir John Milbourn, Lord- 
mayor of London, for thirteen poor houſeholders, 
either married or unmarried, free of the Draper's 
company, old men and their wives, with an ap- 
pointment of ſeven-pence per week each: and in 
caſe there ſhould not be found ſo many poor houſ- 


holders in the Draper's _— as would re- | 


ceive the ſaid alms, then there 
to ſupply the ſame number of alms- men, other 
hovſholders of the pariſh of St. Edmund, in 
Lombard- ſtreet, and St. Bartholomew the Little, 
to receive the ſaid alms. It was likewiſe directed 
and provided by the ſaid founder, that theſe poor 


people to be elected ſhould be of ſober and ho- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


neſt converſation, and not detected of any open 
crime z and that after their admiſſion they ſhould 
be reſident and abiding upon the ſame, and not 
to keep any common ſelling of ale, beer or wine, 


or any thing concerning tippling, or any petty | 


ovld be named, | 
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reſt, as a precaution againſt accidents by bre, 
the papers here being of the utmoſt importance; 


and in the other buildings ſome of the commiſ- 


ſioners and other officers reſide. 
The treaſurer of the navy is an officer of 


truſt, as he receives and pays all ſums for the uſa 
of the navy: his ſalary. is 2000). per annum, and 
80ol. for his inſtrumears. . 1 
Here are likewiſe ſeven commiſſioners, who 
have their different departments in the manape.. 


ment of the buſineſs of the office, and a ſalary of 
Theſe were founded and left in truſt to the | | 


500). per annum each. 


One is comptroller of the navy: he attends. 
and comptrols all pay ments of wages; is obliged 


to know the manket price of all ſtores belonging 
to ſhipping, and to examine and audit all the trea- 


ſurers, victuallers, and ſtore keepers accounts. 


Two others are joint-ſurveyors of the navy; 
and their buſineſs is to know the ſtate of all ſtores, 
and to ſee the wants ſupplied; to ſurvey the hulls, 
maſts and yards, and to eſtimate the value of 


- repairs by indenture, to charge all boatſwains and 


| carpenters of the navy with what ſtores they have 


oiſtrey ; with an obligation allo that the faid | 


alms men ſhould daily come into the church of 
the Crofſed Friars, place themſelves near the 
founder's tomb, and abide and continue there 
till ſervice was ended. Over the gate of theſe 
houſes, towards the ftreet is the figure of the aſ- 
ſumption of the Virgin Mary, ſupported. by fix 
angels in a cloud of glory, with this inſcription : 
« Ad laudem dei et glorioſæ virginis Maria, hoc 
ic opus erexit donus 8 Milbourn, miles et 
% alderman hujus civitatis, A. D. 1535.” In 
Engliſh thus: To the praife of God, and the 
plory of the Virgin, this edifice was erected 
y John Milbourn, mayor of this city, in the 
year 1535.” The appointment for the poor of 
theſe houſes was augmented by Sir Richard Cham- 
pion, with the addition of nineteen pounds faur- 
teen ſhillings per annum more. And the Dra- 

ers company have not only increaſed the num- 
ber of penſioners to fifteen, but have doubled 
their penſions, with a load of coals, and twenty 
or more ſhillings annually, out of the money 
left to be diſtribured by that company at diſcre- 
tion. 8 
Alt the extremity of this ward, in Crutched- 
friars, is ſituate 


The NAVY OFFICE. 


40 
ec 
ec 


- Here all affairs relating to the royal navy are 
managed by the commiſſioners under the lords of 
the admiralty. Though the plainneſs of the building 
gives us no idea of its importance, yet it muſt be 
allowed the merit of being very convenient. The 
office where the commiſſioners meet, and the 
clerks keep their books, is detached from the 


| 


| received; and at the end of each voyage to ſtate 


and audit their accounts. 

The fourth is clerk of the a&s. It is his office 
to record all orders, contracts, bills, warrants, 
and other buſineſs tranſacted by the principal offi= 


| cers and commiſſioners of the navy. 


The fifth is comptroller of the treaſurers gc- 

counts. 3 r ee 
The ſixth is comptroller of the victualling ac- 

counts. . | 

And the ſcventh is comptroller of the ſtore- 

keeper's accounts. 

There are alfo three extra commiſſioners, who 
have gool. per annum, and 80]. each for houſe 
rent. . | 

Beſides theſe there are alſo a commiſſioner re- 
ſiding at Gibraltar, who has 16001. a year, and 
ſeveral officers who have conſiderable under him. 
A commiſſioner reſident at Chatham yard, at 
Portſmouth yard, and at Plymouth yard, who 
have 500l. a year; but. Deptford and Woolwich 
yards are under the immediate inſpeCtion of the 
navy board; as Sheerneſs yard is under the in- 


ſpection of the commiſſioner at Chatham. The 


principal of theſe officers hold their places by pa- 
rent under the great ſeal, | pony 

On the north ſide from Aldgate formerly Rood 
the priory of Holy Trinity, founded by queen 
Maud, wife to king Henry I. in the year 1108, for 
canons regular of the order of St. Auguſtin, with 
great endowments z amongſt which the ſaid king 
granted the port of Aldgate, and the ſoke there- 
unto belonging, & c. And, in order to eftabliſk 


this foundation, the four pariſhes of St. Mary 


Magdalen, St. Michael, St. Catherine, and the 
Bleſſed Trinity, were united in the one ariſh 
the priory of the Holy Trinity called Chriſt- 
church. —-— -- | . 


— — — 


This priory was built on A piece of ground | 


upwards of three hundred feet long, in the, pa- 
riſh of St. Catharine, near 'a parochial chapel 


dedicated to St. Michael, which ftood where 
| are now the row of houſes by the pump, be- 
rvcen | Leadeaball-frect and Meade 
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ve wh | 
= 18313 after which his majeſty gave the houle, 
church and fite thereof to Sir Thomas Audley, 
who ſold the bells, four to the pariſh of Stepney 
(where they now are) and five to the pariſhioners 


of Coleman ſtreet. The church was pulled down, 


and the priory converted into a noble manſion, in 
which Sir Thomas reſided when he was lord- 
chancellor, and when he died in the year 1544. 
His only daughter being matried to Thomas duke 
of Norfolk, the eſtate deſcended to his grace, 
and was from chat time called and known by the 
name of Duke?s-place, which it retains to this 
day. The duke.of Norfolk, however, loſing his 
head on Tower-hill; this manſion deſcended to 
Thomas Howard, earl of Suffolk, eldeſt ſon to 
the ſaid duke; by Audley's daughter; who by in- 
denture of bargain and ſale, dated the 21ſt. July 
24 Eliz. ſold the ſame to the mayor, commonalty, 
and citizens of London, to have and to hold to 
them and their ſucceſſors, in as large and ample a 
manner as the ſaid earl, or lord Audley, or the 
king, or the prior and convent, or their prede- 
ceſſors at any time before the diſſolution. of the 
ſaid priory, or any other time, had, uſed, or en- 
— 


was diſſolved by Henry VIII. in the 


the ſame, by virtue of any grant, privi- | 


lege, preſcription,. law, cuſtom, or any other | 


ways or means whatloever, 


Some time before the priory of Holy Trinity 


was diſſolved, the inhabitants within its bounda- 
ries, who had been deprived of their. pariſh 
churches, to make way for that religious foundation, 
finding it very inconvenient to be confined to the 
conventual church, petitioned and obtained leave, 
under certain conditions and reſtrictions, to build 
a chapel in the church yard of the faid priory, for 
their own conveniency, which eſcaping the fate 
of the religious houſes at the diſſolution of the 
priory, became the only place, after the conven- 
tual church was pulled down, for the inhabitants 
within that diſtri& to repair to for divine ſervice, 
This, however, in time, creating ſome diſlike, 
the inhabitants of Duke's- 


place were deſirous to || 


raiſe a ſufficient pariſh, church for themſelves, on 
the ground within their own- precinct; to effect 


which they. applied to the archbiſhop of 
bury for his aſſiſtance; who having obtained the 
king's warrant, under the broad ſeal, for pro- 
ceeding in their pious intention, prevailed with 
the lord-mayor, the court of aldermen, and com- 
mon-council, to build them a church of the 
ſtones of the conventual church, which ſtill re- 
mained on the premiſes. And the ſame was com- 
pleated, conſecrated, and dedicated to St. James, 
on the ſecond of January 1622, and is now called 


St. J AME Se, Duxr's Pract... 


This pariſh is a precin& within itſelf, diftinR 


from the ward of Aldgate, under a miniſter, two 


Church - wardens, an oyerſcer, two conſtables, two 


headboroughs, a ſcavenger, and fifteen jurymen. 
The church having eſcaped the readful fre in 
2666, till remains in its orignal form. The bo- 
dy is well enlightened, and the Tower, which is 
compoſed of four ſtages, is.. terminated by a 


nOpy. 


very ſingular kind of turret in the form of à ca- 


—— os 


Canter- | 


This church is a curacy, the patronage of 
which being in the Lord-mayor and commonalty 
of London, the pariſh claims a right of exemp- 
tion from the biſhop of London's juriſdiftton,'in 
matters eccleſiaſtical, The incumbent receives 
about 601. a year by tithes, and 131. a year from 
the chamber of London. | | 

At the ſouth eaſt corner of St. Mary-ax, and 
at the welt extremity of this ward, on the north 


* of Leadenhall - ſtreet, is the parochial church 
0 | 8 


St. ANDREW UNDERSHAFPT.. 


This church was originally-founded in the year 
I 362, and obtained the name of Underſhalft from 
a maypole, which was annually raiſed in the ſtreet 
near it on May-day, and which was called a ſhaft, 
The ancient church fell co decay, and the pa- 
riſhioners began to build the preſent church in or 
ſoon after the year-1520. The whole north-ſide 
of the great middle iſle, both of the body and 
choir, was built by Stephen Jennings, merchant» 
taylor, and ſome time Lord-mayor of London; 
as appears by his arms carved over every pillar: as 
was the north iſle alſo, which he roofed with tim- 
ber and ceiled : alſo the whole ſouth fide of the 
church was glazed, and the pews in the. ſouth 
chapel were made at his expence. This generous 
benefactor to the pariſh died in 1524, and the 
work went on ſo heavily after his deceaſe, that it 
was not finiſhed till the year 1532.  _ 

This church is a plain gothic ſtructure, with a 
well enlightened body, and a ſquare tower ter- 
minated by battlements, with pinnacles at the 
corners, within which riſes a turret that contams 
the bell. It is a rectory in the patronage of the 
biſhop of London: and the incumbent receives 
1201], per annum by tithes. 5 

At he north caſt corner of St, Mary ax ſtreet 


* 


ſtands | 
FLETCHERS HALL. 


This is a ſmall, neat, convenient building, 
and belongs to the company of Fletchers or arrow 
makers, de the french word fleche, an arrow, 
Though arrows have been near three centuries out 
of uſe in England, and notwithſtanding this is a 


| company only by preſcription and not by charter, 


I] the eaſt end of the church; and ſometimes it was 


U che year 1565, united * the pariſh churc 
oo ä 


other trades, is under the 


belonging to t 


they have nevertheleſs: obtained a coat of arms 
and a livery: they are the thirty · ninth company 
in the city, and ſeem in all reſpects as firmly eſta» 
bliſhed as thoſe incorporated by letters patent. 
This fraternity which entirely gonſiſts of people of 
overnment of wwe 

wardens, ten aſſiſtants, and liyerymen. 
On the north fide of Leadenhall-ſtreer, 
ſtood the church of St. Mary-ax. It was origi- 
nally. dedicated not only to the Virgin Mary, but 
to & Urſula, and her eleven thouſand: virgins ; 


| uy it was. commonly called Sc. Mary at the Ax, 


rom the ſign of the ax which hung over againſt 


named St. ery Fo illar, from a plot of ground 
Skinners company, that lay on 
the north ſide of it. But this pariſh being, about 
of St. 
Andrew 


donors, by whoſe wil 
in charities; beſides the intereſt or 17 of It 
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Andrew Underſhaft, St. Mary at the Ax, was let 
out as a warehouſe to a merchant, and for mecha- 
nics] uſes; but the ſtreet, however, in which this 


edifice ſtood, ſtill retains its name, 


From the time of the union of thefe- pariſhes, 
the biſhop of London, for the time being, has 
ſucceſlively, as the ſaid church of St. Andrew has 
happened to be void, collated ro it with the 
church of St. Mary-ax thereunto annexed, Be- 
fides, queen' Elizabeth, at the time ſhe granted 
the patronage of St. Mary-ax to the biſhop of 
London, alſo granted the church-yard for bury- 
ing the dead, and all the houſes, buildings, rents, 
&c. Belonging to the ſaid church of St. Mary, 
to the rector and churchwardens of the ſaid pariſh 
of Sr. Andrew and their ſucceſſors for ever, to 
the uſe, ſuſtaining, and reparation of the ſaid 
church of St. Andrew, 

Near the extremity of this ward, on the north 
fide of Fenchurch- ſtreet, is a very noble, modern 
building, erected in the year 1748, by the Iron- 
mongers, for tranſacting their affairs as a body 
corporate, and from that cotnpany called 


 IRONMONGERS HALL. 


This edifice is entirely fronted with ſtone, and 
the whole lower ſtory is wrought in ruſtic. The 
center part of the building projects a little; and 
in this are a large arched entrance, and two win- 
dows, with two others on each ſide. Over this 
ruſtic ſtory riſes the ſuper-ſtruture, which has a 
Fght ruſtic at the corners, to keep up a correſpon- 


dence with the reſt of the building: the part 


which projects is ornamented with four Ionic pi- 
laſters coupled, but with a large columniation. 
In the middle is a very noble venetian window, 


and over it a circular one. In each ſpace between 


the pilaſters, is a ſmaller window, with an angu- 
lar pediment; and over theſe are alſo circular 
ones ; but the ſide parts have arched windows 
with ſquare ones over them. The central part 
is crowned with a pediment ſupported by theſe 
pilaſters, and in its plain is the arms of the com- 
ny with handſome decorations in relievo. The 
reſt of the building is terminated by a baluſtrade 
crowned with vaſes. | "IG 
we 2 company was incorporated 
dy charter from king Edward IV. in the yeat 
1464, and is the tenth of the twelve principal 
companies in this city. It was incorporated by 
the name and ſtyle of The maſter and keepers 
or wardens and commonalty of the art or myſte- 
ry of Ironmongers of London”. And, by virtue 
of the faid charter, the government of this fra- 


ternity is now in a . maſter, two wardens, and a 


court of aſſiſtants, which conſiſts of the whole 
livery, and repreſent the commonalty or whole 
freedom. This company enjoys very great eſtates 
both in their own _ and in truſt from ſeveral 

they pay yearly near 1800]. 


26000]. left to them by Mr. Thomas Betton, a 
'Turkey merchant, in the. year 1724, under the 
Fpecial truſt of employing one moiety of the ſaid 
profits perpetually in the redemption of Britiſh 
captives. from Mooriſh ſlavery ; and the other 


WW; :i 


| means there is little reaſon to ex 


poor of the company of Ironmongers and the {& 


veral charity ſchools withia the bills of morta- 


lity. $147 317 1 

At the W of Magpye- alley, behind the 
houſes that front Fenchurch-ſtreer, ſtands the pa- 
riſh church of UFA 


gr. CATHARINE COLEMAN. WS. 


- This church is ſo denominated from its dedi. 
cation to St, Catharine, a virgin of Alexandria, 
and celebrated for her great knowledge in philo- 
hy, and as being a martyr for the chriſtian faith, 
t received the addition of Coleman from a great 
yard or garden, called at that time Coleman-haw, 
in the pariſh of the Trinity, afterwards Chriſt- 
church. It is a rectory of ancient foundation, 
even ſo far back as the year 1346. The old church 
was ſubſtantially repaired, and a ſouth ifle added in 
1489, by Sir William White, Lord-mayor of Low 
don; which church eſcaped the fire of London in 
1666, and, with the aſſiſtance of ſeveral other 
repairs, ſtood, but was much buried by the raiſ- 
ing of the ſtreet, till the year 1734, when it was 
pulled down, and the preſent church was erected 
at the expence of the pariſh, under the ſanction 
of an act of parliament 12 Geo. II. whereby, and 
by another act paſſed for the ſame ' „ the 
pariſhioners were enabled to raiſe money by an- 
nuities at the rate of eight pounds. per cent pe 
annum, and to rate the inhabitants to pay the fai 
annuities. ek, * nnn 
This church was originally in the patronage of 
the dean of St. Martin's-le-Grand, London, and 
ſo continued till that religious houſe with its ap 
purtenances, was annexed to the abbey of 
minſter: at whoſe diſſolution it feſt tothe crow 
and the advowſon was given Mary, on 
the third of March, in the firſt year of her reign, 
to the biſhop of London and his ſuceeſſors in t 
ſee for ever. The preſent ehurch has a lofty body; 
well lightened with two raws of windows, The 
ſteeple is a plain tower, crowned with bartlementsj 
and the floor is raiſed ſo much above the ſurface 
of the ſtreet, that you aſcend by ſeveral ſteps in- 
to the church from the church- yurd; by whick 
this edifice 


| will ever fall under the like diſadvantage wich the 


In this pariſh is a fele& veſtry, which conſiſts 
of thoſe who have ſeryed' the office of 'churet 
warden. The officers ate two churchwardens, 
who are likewiſe collectors for the poor. 

Adjoining to the ſouth-fide of this ch | 
is a Jews ſynnagogue, / ſupported by-the congre- 

ion of Portugueſe Jews, And cloſe to the 
eaft ſide'ftands à large pile of brick -buildings 


. © 4 


erected by the Eaſt India company for ware- 


moitty to be equally diſtributed between the 


4 


houſes; with convenience fot eafts and waggons 
to load and unload within, and to paſs throug| 
from Fenchurch- ſtreet into Cratched Friars. 

Oppoſite St. Catherine Coletbaß'n chufch . 
the new ftreet called Penchurch-buildings, 4 
paved court, well built, and genteelly inhabited 


the north end of which aſcends by a narrow per 


$ 


ſage into Sugar-loaf court. 

' "More to the eaſt is Northumberkind-alley, ® 

called from the manſion-houſe of Heary Pre. 
N , : our 


15 
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earl of Northumberland, in the 33d. of Henry 
VI. This noble manſion ſoon after fell ſo greatly to 
decay that it became the common rendezyous for 
all ſorts of diſſolute people. The fire of it, ho. . 
ever, is at preſent covered with very mean build- 
ings, inhabited by induſtrious and labouring peo- 
le. | | 
l About thirty yards from Mark- laue is à new 
built ſtreet, called London ſtreet; ſo called from 
irs being built upon that ſpoß of ground: where 
the London tavern, and the firſt houſe of that 
kind, formerly ſtood, 
At the ſouth eaſt. angle of Cree church - lane, 
in Leadenhall ſtreet, ſtands the church of 


sr. CATHERINE-CREE, |, 


So called from its being dedicated to, St, Ca. 


1 
| 


therine, an Egyptian virgin; and. diſtinguiſhe 
rom other. churches of, the name, by the addi- 
tion of Cree or Chriſt, from its vicinity to the 
conventual church of the Holy Trinity, which, 
was originally called Chriſt's . e nf 
King Henry VIII. in his grant of the priory of 
Holy Trinity to Sir Thomas Audley, a rerwards 
lord Audley, gave this church alſo to Sir Thomas; 


originally and always pazrons thereof. By the 


will of lord Audley, dated April nineteen, 1844. 
this church fell to W fellows of © 


dalen-college, in Cambridge, and their ſucceſſars. 


whom he enjoined to ſerve the cure for ever ;, who 
leaſed out the impropriation to the pariſhioners 
for ninety years: but a diſpute ariſing between 


the college and the pariſh, at the expiration of 
| faid I. Bs in 1725, about a an A leaſe 


as 

Loa n; and, in order to fettle the difference, 
it was agreed, that one hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum, ſhould be raiſed. by the pariſhioners, 
in lieu of tythes, &c. out of which the officiating 


curate ſhould be paid ie fo per annum, 


or the firſt den years, beſides furplus fees, &c, 


and after the expiration of that term of years, 


anted to. Jerome Knapp, haberdaſber of 


45). 
Chriſt or Cree, to be ſupplied by one of the ca- 
nons, and removeable at the pleaſure of the prior. 
This church was ſo buried, by the frequent raiſ- 
ing of the pavement in the high-ftreet, (now ca - 
ed Leadenhall-ftreet) that they were obliged to 
deſcend into it by ſeven ſteps, and otherwiſe ap- 
ared very old and much decayed, except the 
belttomer of ſtepple, which had been rebuilt, at 


the expence of Sir John Percival, in the year 


; F5SOG.. . © + | 


|,thic ſtyle. It has rounded battlements on the to 
| and a ſquare tower that has the 2790 kind o 
wit 


| 


ſeventy pounds per annum, beſides ſurplus fees ; | 


and this agreement was, in May 1727, confirmed 
by act of parliament, . En 

_ The antiquity of this church may he'colle&e: 

from. its beer to the conventyal, church o 

Holy Trinity, Chriſt-chureb, in which 'foupda- 
tion St. Catherine's, St, Mabaę s, St. Mary Mag. 
dalen's, and de Bleed Trinity. were dude 
| Within the churchyard gf the ſaid priory, 
another church was founded Ciel the dg Hg of 
a 151% LEG St 40 | 1 


non 71078 


| 
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battlements: this tower 


and was there te ted: which pillar 


bead, upon which the. 
| | [ not aboye two feet 
the prior and canons of anner been 
| This pariſh church being a 
and the pariſhi 
' biſhop, of Lon 


' l ene. 
men of the myſter 

e of ee It jy livery cho 
Seel e er FP 


leave 
e e e ie 82 4 6802 


8 4 : © we * * . 
* 50 7 3 2 ” . - * . ——ﬀ —_— * — »% 42 _ 
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The preſent edifice was erected in the year 
1630: it is built with ſtone, and of a mixed Go- 


is crowhed a ſquare 


| turret, over which is a dome, and from its ſarm-, 


mit riſes the weathet cock. a 42364 
When this church was built, they took io 4 
cloiſter, which ſtdod on the back-ſide of the. old. 
church, of mage than ſeven feet in breadth; and 
at the weſt· end of this pew church, on the ſouth- 
ſide, ſtands a pillar of the old church, as it ſtood, 
«qd mani apy ein eighteen 
cet high from the baſis, or fopt to the chapiter or 

bb appeariog gow above the floor” 
of the preſeur cliurch, ſhews that the floor is raiſ- 
ed fifteen feet above that of the 5 M a 


| donative, pays 
neither firſt” fruits nor tenths. It is a curacy, 
hiopers, have the privilege of chul 
theit ee miniſters, whg mult be licenced by 'the. 
ndon. Here is g 700 yeltry, con- 
ſifting of the church-wardens; and thoſe wha have 
ſerved of fine | for that office: the officers are ty 
church wardens, "four ovefſeers, and two lideſ- 
men.. . 9121 2 | E 1 7 0 2 
| Nearly oppolite tö this, but behind houſes,” on 
the ſouth gde of the High-ſtreer, Randy... 
BRICKLAYERS HALL, 
1 nt Tee e ee enen 
Tbis is 3 handſome. and convenient pat 


adapted for tragſacting the affairs of the compan 
of ler 'and den "wh 0 mere dehnt 


: 


in the renth of Elizabeth, on the third of Augolt 
1568, by the ſtyle and title of © The matter ad 


* — 


Keeper and. wardens. of the Society of the free⸗ 
rt of tylers ang "Bricks 
OMpany an 


t3Cgit Sitio eee 
wardens and «court of 
Thi 


5 being, the laſt terial Abe ve ha 


* 
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CHAPTER V. | 
Of BASSISHAW and BILLINGSGATE Wards. | 


{| 148 


| ſiſting only of one ſtreet, which is called 
Baſinghall-ſtreet, and derives its name 
from Baſinghall, the manſion-houſe of the re- 
nowned family of Baſings, which was the prin- 
cipal houſe in it, and ſituate where Blackwell- 
hall now ſtands. > | 
This ward is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth by 
Coleman-ſtreet ward; on the north by Cripple- 
gate ward; and on the weſt by Cheap and Cripple- 
ate wards, It begins in the ſouth by Black- 
well-hall, and runs northward to the ſpot where 
London-wall ſtood, It is governed by an alder- 


man, four common-council men, one of whom | 


is the alderman's deputy ; three conſtables ; ſe- 

venteen inqueſt men; three ſcavengers, and a 

beadle. | wy 
Baſinghall-ſtreet, of which this little ward con- 


fiſts, is of no great uniformity, as not running t 


ſtraight, and of an equal breadth ; but it is grace 
with good buildings, and well inhabited by mer- 
chants. Near the center of this ſtreet, on the 
weſt-ſide, is the parochial church of 


st. MICHAEL BASSISHAW, 


chael the archangel, and its ſituation near Ba- 
finghaw or hall. It is a rectory of very ancient 
foundation, dedicated to the ſame ſaint, in 
or about the year 1140, at which time, and till 
the year 1327, it was in the gift of the prior and 
| Canons of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield ; tho? 
the regiſter of London gives no name of its rec- 
tor before Ralph de Waltham, who died in the 
year 1327, at which time the preſentation was in 

enry Bodyke, citizen of London; but about 
a century iter, it fell to the dean and chapter of 
St. Paul's, who, from that time to this, have 
cominued patrons. thereof. wy 

The old church, which was very beautiful, 
was entirely deſtroyed by the fire of London in 
1666; ten years after which, the preſent ſtruc- 
ture was begun, and finiſhed in 1679. The walls 
of this building are ſtrengthened with ruſtic work 
at the corners, and the body is well enlightened 


HE ward of Baſſiſhaw is very ſmall, con- 


hy a ſingle ſeries of large windows. At the eaſt- | 


end, where the top is terminated by an arch, the 
light is given by three windows; one of them 
tall and upright, the two others circular : the 
ſteeple is a tower, crowned with a turret, from 
which riſes a kind of ſpire. The veſtry is ge- 
neral, and the parochial officers, are too church- 
wardens and two overſeers. _ 

On the South-eaſt angle of Maſon's- alley, on 
the eaſt-ſide of Baſinghall-ſtreet, is ſituate 


* 


| of ſome capital offence. 


| ſame ſtreet, called 
So denominated from its dedication to St. Mi-“ | 


* 


92:4 2 
1-4 4A 


MASONS HALL. 


A ſmall building, but very convenient; it is 


made of ſtone, and bounded on rhe ſouth by 
Coleman-ftreet church-yard, This company was 
incorporated about the year 1410, by the name 
and ſtyle of © The Free Maſons,” a fraternity 
which have been honoured by many of the gen- 
try and nobility, and even by ſeveral kings,” who 
have been members of their ſociety. William 
Hanckſtow, clarencieux king at arms, in the 
year 1477, granted them the arms of their focie= 
ty, as borne at this time: but the preſent com- 
pany act under the incorporation granted by the 


letters patent of the 29th of Charles II. on the 
: ſeventeenth of September 1677, by the name 
It © The maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants and comman- 


« alty of the company of Maſons of the city 
London.“ Under which title they enjoy the 


| privilege of the livery, and are governed by a 


maſter and two wardens, who are choſen annu- 
ally, as in all other companies; and a caurt bf 
aſſiſtants, who are choſen for 


8 
0 le, except guilty 
PTR 27 nem ar 
proceed to another" in, the 


i 5 


From this hall we 


WEAVERS HALT 

Ib is handfomiely built, and geätiy adorned on 
the infide with hangings, fret work, And a crowtt 
don „ 


” 


From the origin of this company we have re- 


ſon to imagine it was the firſt incorporated ſociety, 
in the city of London. Ancienthy the weavers 
were named Thelarii; and ih the eign of kin 


Henry I. they paid ſixteen pdunlis to the erh 
for their immunities, and eighteen, marks aſs 
nually. King John, in the year 1200, disfrans 


| chiſed them, at the inſtarice of the mayor and el. 


tizens of London. for which favour the citizens 
paid the king twenty marks "This 


per annum. 


difference between che citizens and weavers; its 


all probability, aroſe from ſome bad practices of 


the latter, who, by virtue of a power granted by 
king Henry II. in the thirty-firſt year of his reign, 


were put under the infpection of the portgreve, or 


chief magiſtrate of London; for, amongſt other 


articles, the king ordained, if any man made 


cloth of Spaniſh wool-mixed with Engliſh wool, 
the portgreve, or chief magiſtrate of London, 
ought to burn it. "9m 
In the ſeventh of Henry IV. this company 
which originally conſiſted of ta and cloth- 
weavers, were reinſtated with their freedom, 


by act of parliament put under the man, 1 


. 
* ” 
= 2 1 
l 


1 es 


8. 


4 


1 


G : 


4nd authority of the I.ord-mayor and aldermen 
of the city; but its preſent ſtate is very different, 
conſiſting chiefly of worſted, cotton, and ſilk 
weavers. 

This fraternity is governed by two officers call- 
ed bailiffs, two wardens, and a court of aſſiſtants. 
Ic is privileged with the livery, and is the forty- 
ſecond company. 2 

To the north of this ſtands 


GIRDLERS HALL: 


A handſome and convenient building, finiſhed 


in 1681, well wainſcotted within, and adorned 
with a ſcreen of the compoſite order for tranſ- 
acting the affairs of the company, which is a li- 
very company, and the twenty-third on the lift. 
It was incorporated in the twenty-ſeventh of 
Henry VI. on the ſixth of Auguſt 1449; and 
re-incorporated with the Pinners and Wire-draw- 
ers by queen Elizabeth on the twelfth of Octo- 
ber 1568, by the name of The maſter and 
wardens or keepers of the art or myſtery of the 
 Girdlers of London.” It is governed by a maſ- 
ter, three wardens, and a court of aſſiſtants. - 

Between the church-yard of St: Michael Baſ- 
ſiſhaw and Guildhall paſſage ſtands 


COOPERS HALL. 


This a is ſtately edifice, and well built of brick. 
The hall is a handſome room, paved with mar- 
ble and wainſcotted, about fourteen feet high. 
The company was incorporated in 1501, by king 
Henry VII. under the title of The maſter, 
wardens, and aſſiſtants of the company of coopers 


of London and ſuburbs thereof; and in the 


ſucceeding reign was impowered to ſearch and 


gauge all beer, ale, and ſoap veſſels within the 


city of London, and two miles round its ſuburbs, 
for which they were allowed a farthing for each 
caſk, They are governed by a maſter, three 
wardens, and a court of aſſiſtants ;. and their li- 
'very are very numerous. 8 

On the ſouth ſide of Baſinghall- ſtreet is ſitu- 
ate Dag e e qd | 


BLACKWELL HALL. 


This is a very ancient edifice, '-and has been 
uſed for ſeveral ages paſt as a market for all broad 
and narrow woolen cloth brought to London. 
It was originally called Baſings-haw or hall, from 
the family of the Baſings, who built the houſe, 
and gave name alſo to the ward. In proceſs of 
time this houſe deſcended to Mr. Thomas Bake- 
well in the 36th of Edward III. and from him 
called Bakewell· hall. It afterwards fell to the 
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crown, and was ſold, with its gardens and ap- 
urtenances, by king Richard II. to the city — 
ondon for fifty pounds; and has, from th 
time, been called Blackwell-hall, and employed 
as a weekly market for all broad and narrow 

woolen cloths brought out of the country. 

This hall, which was rebuilt in 1558, was de- 
ſtroyed by the fire in 1666, ny , the preſent 
ſtruQure was erected in 1672. It is a ſquare build- 
ing with a court in the middle, ſurrounded with 
warehouſes, and has two ſpacious entrances or 
gates for carriages z one from Baſinghall-ſtreer, 
the other from Guildhall-yard, where is the prin- 
cipal front, and a door-caſe, adorned with two 
columns of the Doric order, with their entabla- 
ture and a re in which are the king's 
arms, and the city arms a little lower, enriched 
with cupids. | 

Theſe buildings have likewiſe an entrance on 
the weſt ſide from Cateaton- ſtreet; and within 


them are divers apartments or warehouſes, called 
the Devonſhire, the Glouceſterſhire, the Worceſ- 


terſhire, the Kentiſh, the Medley, the Spaniſh, 


and the blanket halls; in which each piece of 
cloth pays one penny for pitching, and a half- 

nny per week reſting; by which means it is 
aid, there ariſes a revenue of eleven hundred 
pounds per annum; which, by the generoſity 
of the citizens, is applied towards the ſupport of 
Chriſt's Hoſpital; the governors whereof have 
the ſole management of theſe warehouſes. 

This market may be ſaid to be the greateſt 
woolen cloth market in the world; and therefore 
it has always been the particular care of the city 
of London to keep it under the moſt eſtabliſhed 


regulations and orders: for, ſo early as the 2 1ſt 


of Richard II. it was ordained, that no manner 
of perſon ſhould ſell any woolen cloths, except 
they were firſt brought, harboured, and diſcharg- 
ed at the common market of Blackwell-hall, up- 
on pain of forfeiture thereof. And that ordinance 
was confirmed by an act of common-council, held 


on the firſt of Auguſt, 8 Henry VIII. with this ad- 


dition, that no manner of perſon, being freeman of 


this city, ſuffer any manner of perſon whatſoever, 
be he free or foreign, to buy or ſell any manner 
of woolen cloths, harboured, or lodged, contrary 
to the ſaid ordinance, within his ſhop, chamber, 
or other place within his | houſe, unleſs the ſaid 
cloths were firſt brought to Blackwell-hall, and 
there bought and ſold; under the penalty of fix 
ſhillings and eight-pence for every broad cloth; 
three ſhillings and four-pence for every Kerſey ; 
and twenty-pence for every Deſſein of Bridge- 
water and other pieces of cloth. Double for a 
oy offence z and disfranchiſement for 3 
ga. 11 S110; 65 O7 231178167 ; 
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Of BILLINGSGATE WARD. 


| R O M whence this ward took its name, 
is not quite certain. 
deduced it from king Ballinus; but the 
molt probable opinion refers us to ſome eminent 
perſon, who, in ancient times, had large poſlel- 
fions in this part of the city, or held this ward 
by the ſame tenure as the Baſings, &c. held other 
wards. It is ſituated on the river fide, and is 
bounded on the ſouth by the Thames; on the 
eaſt by Tower · flreet ward; and on the weſt by 
the ward of Bridge Within. It extends from the 
weſt end of Tower fireet ward, about to, Smart's- 
key in Thames ſtreet, from whence it tuns, on 
the ſouth ſide of Thames-ſtreet, to St. Magnus 
church, at the foot of London-bridge ; and trom 
Smart's-key, it runs up almoſt to Fenchurch- 
ſtreet, in a direct line, and then weſtward, within 
a few houſcs of Gracechurch. 
This ward is divided into twelve precincts, v:z. 
St. Mary Hill, Smart's-key, Billingſgate, Love- 
lane; the three precincts of Sr. Botolph Billingſ- 
gate; two precincts of St. Andrew Hubbard; 
t. George, Botolph-lane, Pudding-lane, and 
Rood - lane. It is governed by an alderman, ten 
common- council men, (one of whom is the al- 


Some authors have 


St. MARY at HILL. 


This church is ſo called, from its being dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, and its fituation on an 
eminence, With reſpec to the original founda- 
tion, we have no certain date; but, if we may 
be permitted to conjeQture, from its being ſo 
much decayed in the year 1497, as to require 
rebuilding, it muſt be allowed to have ſtood above 
two hundred years at leaſt before that time. Be- 
ſides, we can account for one hundred and ſixty 
years: for Roſe de Wrytel founded a chantry in 
the church of St. Mary at Hill, in the year 1330. 
and Richard de Hackney, citizen of London, 
preſented Nigellus Dalleye to this living, in the 
year 1337. | 

It is remarkable, that, in digging the founda- 
tion of the new church, in 1497, the corpſe of 
Alice Hackney, who died about the year 1322, 
was diſcovered in a very rotten coffin; and that 
the ſkin was found and flexible, and the joints 
pliable, though buried about one hundred and 
leventy-five years. The body was kept above 
ground three or four days, without any noiſome 


derman's deputy) eleven conſtables, fourteen in- 
queſt men, fix fcavengers and a beadle. 
Thames-ſtreet is a place of very conſiderable 
trade, on account of its convenient ſituation near 
the river, the Cuſtom-houſe, Billingſgate, and 
the ſeveral wharfs and keys for lading and un- 
lading merchants goods, &c. and is well adapted 
For that purpoſe. The keys, wharfs, and docks, 
which are aſſigned by a& of parliament, for ſhip- 
ping, lading, and landing of goods and merchan- 
dizes, are as follow: Brewer's-key, Cheſter's-key, 
Galley-key, Wooldock, Cuſtom-houſe · key, Por- 
tet's-key, Bear's key, _— Wiggan's-key, 
'Young's-key, Rafe's-key, Dice-key, Smart's-key, 
'Somer's-key, Lion's-key, Botolph's-key, Ha- 
mon's-key, Gaunt's- key, Cock's-key, Freſh-wharf, 
and Billingfgate : the latter of which is dot fo 


remarkable for loading and landing of goods and 


merchandize, as it is for being the greateſt market 


for fiſh in England, and the only port for fiſh in 


Londen. It is a large warter- or key, or port 
for ſmall veſſels, — with fh br all (Sets, 
oranges, lemons, Spaniſh onions, and other com- 
modities. It is likewiſe the port for Graveſend 
boats and wherries to take in their fare, from 
whence they are (under a penalty) to depart at 
the ringing of a bell, erected near the ftairs for 
that purpoſe, which rings a quarter of an hour, 
to give notice of the time of high-water at Lon- 
don bridge, and the time of ebb. On the wharf 
is the common exchange every day at noon, for 
maſters of colliers, and dealers in coals concerne 
in the Newcaſtle coal trade. | 
Nearly oppoſite Billingſgate, is the ſtreet call- 
ed St. Mary-hill; on the weſt-ſide of which is 
ſituate the church of | . 


ſmell, but then beginning to be tainted, was 
again laid in the ground. | 
Though this church was not entirely deſtroyed 
by the dreadful} conflagration in 1666, every 
thing combuſtible in it was conſumed : it was, 
however, ſoon after repaired, and the pariſh of 
St, Andrew Hubbard annexed to it. It is a well- 
proportioned Gothic ſtructure, conſiſting of a 
plain body, enlightened. by large windows, and a 
tower crowned by a handfome turret. The veſtry, 
which is ſelect, conſiſts of nineteen members, 
and the officers are two church-wardens, and 
fideſmen. 3: | - dat n ak 
The advowſon appears to have been in private 
hands, till about the year 1638, when it was 
purchaſed by the pariſh ; but ſince the pariſh of 
St. Andrew Hubbard was united to it, the duke 
of Somerſet, who is patron thereof, preſents 1n 
his turn. The rector receives two hundred pounds 
a year in lieu of tythes. | 
to preached every Thurſday morning, en- 
dowed with forty pounds per atinum, by Sir John 
Annually, on the Sunday after Midſummer- 
| day, according to antient cuſtom, the fraternity 
of fellowſhip porters of the city of London, fe- 
pair to this church in the morning, where, dur- 
ing the reading of prayers, they reverently ap” 


proach the altar, two and two; on the rails o 
which are placed two baſons, into theſe they put 
their reſpective offerings ; and being generally 
followed by the congregation, the money offe 

is diſtributed among the aged poor and indigent 


members of that fraternity. In 
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epitaph on Sit 


10 this church is the following ep aph on. 
ndon, in the 


Thomas Blancke, Lord-mayor 
year 1582, 3 


Here lyeth a knight, in London borne, 
Sir Thomas Blancke by name, 
Of honeſt birth, of merchants trade, 
A man of worthy fame. 
Religious was his life to God, 
To man his dealing juſt; 
The poor and hoſpitals can tell, 
That wealth was not his truſt. - 
With gentle heart and ſpirit milde, 
And nature ſull of pitie, | 
Both ſheriff, Lord-maior and alderman, 
He ruled in this citie. 
The good knight was his common name, 
So cal'd of many men: | 
He lived long and died of yeares 
Twice ſeven and fix times ten. 
Obiit 28 Octob. Ann. Dom. 1388. 


The pariſh church of St. Andrew Hubbard 
ſtood where, at preſent, the king's weigh-houſe | 
is ſituate, berween St. Botolph's-lane, and Love- 
lane in Little Eaſtcheap. The patronage of which, 
anno 1389, was in the earl of Pembroke, who 
being killed in a tournament at Woodftock, and | 
leaving no iſſue, the crown ſeized on the advowſon | 
for ſome time, till it came to John lord Talbot, 
afterwards earl of Shrewſbury, in whoſe family it | 
continued till the death John earl of Shreu ſbury 
at the battle of Northampton, anno 1460, when 
it came to Edward IV. who. a few years after 


| 


reſtored it to that noble family; wherein it || of 


continued till it came to the earls of Not- 
thumberland, from whom by marriage it went | 


to the duke of Somerſet. This church being de- 


ſtroyed by the fire of London in 1666, and not 
rebuilt, the pariſh. thereof was by act of parlia- 
ment, annexed to that of St. Mary Hill, where- 
upon the pariſhioners diſpoſed of the ground both 
church and cemetery to the city, the purchaſe- 
money whereof they gave towards new paving the 
church of the ſaid St. Mary Hill, the place of 
public worſhip for the united pariſhes, 
On the weſt ſide of is a tal 
church, dedicated to St. George of Cappadocia, 
and patron of the Engliſh nation. It is called 


St. GEORG E, Borolpn-LAxz. 


From its ſituation near the middle of the hill 
that leads from Thames · ſtreet to Little-eaſtcheap. 
It is a rectory founded in the year 1321, and was 
originally in the abbot and convent of St. Sa- 
viour's Bermondſey; at whoſe diſſolution it came 
to the crown, where the 
This church was burnt down in 1666; after which 
the preſent ſtructure was raiſed. It is built of 
ſtone, and though ſmall, yet it is very teat ; the 
outlide is handſome, the inſide well adorned. 
The pariſh of St. Botolph Billingſgate was an- 
nexed to it when rebuilt; and their yeatly value 
together was ſettled by act of parliament at 180l. 
in lieu of tythes. 17 E 

The church of St. Botolph Billingſgate, de- 


ſtill remains. 


vas erected. The lane a 


to Robert Rickenden f 
ame 


conveyed it to che may or and commonalty of . 
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ſtroyed by the fire, and not rebuilt, was 2 very 
ancient foundation. It was a reQory, and ſtood 
oppoſite the end of Botolph- lane, on the ſouth 
ſide of Thames-ſtreet, and gave name to the ad- 
joining gate or wharf, known by the name of 
Botolph's-gate in the reign of Edward the Con- 
feflor: in the reign of Richard I. the patronage 
was in the dean and chapter of St. Paul's. | 

The greateſt part of the ground on which the 
chancel ſtood was, after the fire of London, taken 
into the paſſage to Botolph-wharf,z and on part 
of the ground where the body of the church 
ſtood, there was built a houſe, at fix pounds per 
annum, ground rent. The reſt was walled in for 
a burying: place. About 1677, a vault was built 
for the interment, of the dead in part of the 
church-yard ; and a leaſe. was let to Francis Min- 
ſhall, to build a ſhop or ſhed thereon for the bene- 
fit of the poor at tour pounds per annum. The 
pariſhioners alſo built another yault in a different 
part of the ſaid church- yard; and, for the bene- 
fit of the poor, did, in 1693, let to the ſaid Min- 
ſhall the ſite thereof for ſixty one, years, at the 
rate of two pounds per annum, and a fine of one 
hundred and fifty pounds to build a ſhop over 
the ſaid vault. There was alſo another church- 
yard or bury ing place in Botolph-lane belonging 
to this pariſh, part of which was leaſed out to 
Joſhua Green for ſeventy-one years, at twenty 
pounds per annum on a building leaſe. Both veſ- 
tries are general; and the officers of each pariſh 
are, two church - wardans and two overſeers. 

At the ſouth eaſt angle of Rood- lane, in Lit- 
tle Tower-ſtreet, ſtands the parochial church 


St. MARGARET PAT TE NS. 


It is ſo called. from its dedication to St. Mar- 
garet, virgin and martyr, and its ſtanding in a 
lane, Which was entirely occupied by makers and 
dealers in pattens. In aftorrtimes, however, this 
lane was called Rood-lane, on account of a rood 
or croſs ſet up in the church- yard of St. Marga- 
ret, when pulled down to be rebuilt. This croſs 
or rood was bleſſed in a particular manner, and 
privileged by the pope with many indulgences, 
for the pardon of their ſins who came to pray be- 
fore it, and to make their offerings towards the 


"rebuilding of St.) Margaret's-church : by which 


means much money was collected from the de- 
votees that frequented the tabernacle in which 
this rood was placed or ſet up. But the church 
being finiſhed in the year 1538, ſoon after the 


reformation, . ſome people vgknown ; 
vithaut noiſe in the night of the twenty-ſacond 


of May that ſame year, and broke the ragd to 

pieces, and demoliſhed the tabernacle in ch it 
| The lade adjoining has, homever, 

ever ſince been called Rood- lane 
The adyowſon of this church, which is a reftory, 


10 


was anciently in the family of tbe Nevils, in 


ho, 10 the year 
chard. Whittiag⸗ 


which .it continued till the ear 1892, When it came 
aid Richard Whitcingron - 


1408, confirmed the 


ton : 


and in. 1411 the ; 


— —_— — — — - — 
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don; ſince which time it has been in the gift of the 
citizens, who have preſented thereto after various 
manners, viz. ſometimes the mayor alone; at other 
times, the mayor and aldermen; then, the mayorand 
commonalty ; and again, the mayor and commonal- 

and citizens of London, in whom it ſtill remains. 
This church was entirely deſtroyed in the la- 
mentable fire of 1666, and the preſent one was 
erected in the year 1687. It is built part of ſtone 
and part of brick, and conſiſts of a plain body, 
66 feet in length, 52 feet broad, and 32 feet in 
height to the roof, The windows are arched, 
with port-hole windows over them. Over the 
front door is a large Doric window, with a cheru- 
bim's head and a large feſtoon over it ; and above 
theſe is a pediment, which ſtretches from the 
ſteeple to the end of the church. The tower 
riſes ſquare to a conſiderable height, and is termi- 
nated by four plain pinnacles, crowned. with balls, 
and a baluſtrade, within which riſes a very ſolid 
ſpire, terminated by a ball and fane. 
The officers of this pariſh are, one church- 
warden, and one overſeer or collector for the 
poor; and the veſtry is general. 
After the fire of London, the living of St. 
Gabriel Fenchurch, which was entirely deſtroyed, 
was annexed to St. Margaret Pattens. That was 
alſo a rectory, founded about the year 1321, and 
dedicated to the angel Gabriel; it ſtood in the 
middle of Fenchurch-ſtreet, in the broad way 
near Cullum- ſtreet, and was originally a ſmall 
_ but was enlarged and richly beautified in 
1632, 

The patronage of this rectory appears to have 
been anciently in the oor and convent of the 
Holy Trinity within Aldgate, in whom it con- 


tinued till the ſuppreſſion of their priory, when 


it devolved to the crown, in which it ſtill remains. 
The veſtry is general, and has but one church- 
warden. a 
The living of theſe two pariſhes, ſince the 
union, is ſettled at 120l. per annum, in lieu of 
tythes; and as there is but one rector to ſerve 
em both, the patrons of each preſent alternately. 


% 
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At the north-weſt corner of Love. lane, as you 
enter into Little Eaſtcheap, is ſituate p 


The KING's WEIGH-HOUSE. 


This houſe ſtands on the ground where the 
church of St. Andrew Hubbard ſtood before the 
fire of London, at which time the weigh-houſe 
was in Cornhill. The original intent of this 
houſe was, to prevent frauds in the weight of 
merchandize brought from beyond ſeas, by the 
_ beam. It was under a maſter and four 


' maſter porters, with labouring porters under 


them ; who uſed to have carts and horſes to fetch 
the merchants goods to the beam, and to carry 
them back. The houſe belongs to the Grocers 
company, who choſe the ſeveral porters, &c. but 
of late years little is done in this office, as a com- 
my power is wanting to oblige merchants to 

ave their goods weighed, they alledging it to be 
an unneceſſary trouble and expence. 

In a large room over the we!gh-houſe is a com- 
modious meeting-houſe uſed by a congregation 
of proteſtant diſſenters. | * 

In Pudding- lane, the weſt boundaries of this 
ward, is ſituate | ' 


BUTCHERS HAL IL. 


This is a neat convenient litile building, and 
is finely adorned with fret- work and wainſcot. 
The fraternity of butchers appears to be of 
great antiquity ; for in the 26th of Henry II. it 
was fined for ſetting up a guild without the king's 
licence, And its preſent charter, under which 


the butchers act, was not granted till the third of 


James I. who, on the 16th of September 1605, 
did, by letters patent, incorporate them by the 
ſtyle of The maſter, wardens, and common- 
alty, of the art or myſtery of butchers of the 
city of London.” The company is governed by 
a maſter, five wardens; and a court of aſſiſtants: 
it is a livery company, and the twenty-fourth in 
the city liſt, 


CHAPTER VI, 


hs 1 a a 


Of BISHOPSGATE and BREAD-STREET Warns 


HE ward of Biſhopſgate takes its name 
from a gate which ſtood almoſt in the 
center thereof, between the north-weſt 


end of Camomile-ſtreet and the north-eaſt end 
It is bounded on the eaſt 


of Wormwood-ſtreet. 
by Aldgate ward, Portſoken ward, and part of 


tte Tower liberty; on the ſouth by Langbourn 


ward ; on the weſt by Broad-ſtreet ward, and 


Moorfields; and on the north by Shoreditch; 


and extends from the bars at the north end near 


Spital- ſquare, on both ſides of the way, includ- || 
ing almoſt half of Houndſditch, as far as the. 


pump, at the corner of St. Martin's Outwich ; 


| 


corner oppoſite Fenchurch. ſtreet. | 


Spe 


and then winding by the weſt corner of Leaden- 
hall, down Gracechurch-ſtreet, to the ſouth-weſt 


- 


This ward confiſts of two parts, viz. Biſhopl- 


gate within, and Biſhopſgate without: and is di. 
vided into nine precincts, five in the former, and 


four in the latter. It is under the government o 


one alderman, two deputies, twelve common · 
council-men, ſeven conſtables, thirteen inqueſt- 
men, nine ſcavengers, and two beadles. 


In ſurveying this ward we ſhall begin at the 
ſouth extremity, which takes in that part of 
Gracechurch-ftreet, on both ſides the way, that 

$i. reaches 


1 
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reaches from the north-weſt corner of Leadenhall- 
ſtreer, and north-eaſt corner of Cornhill, to Lom- 
bard-ſtreet and Fenchurch- ſrreeet. 
Grace, or Graſs:church4ſkreet; is a. large and 
ſpacious ſtreer, with well built and lofty houſes, 
and inhabited by good tradeſmen: Th 0 whole 
ſtreet begins at Eaſtcheap, and falls into Leaden- | 
hall-ſtreet at the four croſs ſtreets ; but the part 
in this ward begins only at Liombard-ſtreet end, as 
mentioned before. 
Leadenhall herb market, which is l | 
not inferior to any in London, is in this ward; 
but the other parts of Leadenhall; viz. the fleſh 
market, and the fiſh market, &c. are in Lime- 
ſtreet ward... tan ae eee 
Biſhopſgate· ſtreet is large, long and ſpacious, 
and generally well inhabited: on the eaſt ſide of 
which is Croſby-ſquare, ſo called from Sir John 
Croſby knt. who built a great: houſe, thereon in 
the year 1466, upon a building leaſe of ninety- 


4 


nine years, from the prioreſs and convent 8 St. 
gu- 


Helen's. In this houſe Richatd, duke of 
ceſter, who ſeized upon the crown by contriving 
the death of his two nephews, reſided during the 
time he was forging his deſigns and. plots to pave 
his way to the throne. Part of this houſe, as it 
was repaired and carried higher by a turret built 
by alderman Bond, in the year 1576, is {till to be 
ſeen on the north ſide of the entrance into, the 
ſquare from Biſhopſgate-ſtreet z the 
chiefly built upon the garden ground. Part of 
the houſe is at this time uſed by a congregation 
of diſſenters.  ' nee 
Nearly. oppoſite to this ſquare ſtood Greſham 
college. This ancient building, which .was che 
manſion-houſe of the renowned Sir Thomas Gre- 
ſham, founder of the Royal Exchange, has been 
lately taken down, and a moſt ſuperb edifice of 
ſtone is at this time erecting (as an Exciſe office) 
in its ſtead, © 7 Ne iin B 
In a ſpacious court called Great St. Helen's, 
on the Puck ſide of this ſtreet, is ſituate the 
church of N MN 


Sr. HE L E N's, 1 
So denominated from its dedication to St. He- 
len the mother of Conſtantine the Great. The 
patronage of this church appears to have been 
anciently in lay hands; for one Ranulph, about 
the year 1180, granted the ſame to the dean 
and canons of St. Paul's, by whom it was ſome 
time after granted to William, ſon of William, 
the Goldſmith, who founded the adjacent 
priory of St. Helen; on the prioreſs and nuns 
of which he conferred the advowſon thereof, 
in whom it continued till the ſuppreſſion of 
their convent in 1539, when it came to the 
crown. Edward VI. in the year 1550, granted 
the advowſon to Nicholas, biſhop of London, 
and his ſucceſſors ; which was confirmed by queen 
Mary in the year 1563. But it having been ſince 
re-granted to the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, 
they are both patrons and ordinaries, and collate 

to the vicarage. e neee 
This church eſcaped the fire of London in 
1666, and is a gothic ſtructure of the lighter 
kind, conſiſting of a plain body, with large 
5 1 : Se 


ſquare being 


| large. and 1] fan 


* 
1 
- 


fret work. 
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windows. The Tower was not built till the yeat 
1669, and is wrought with ruſtic at the corners, 
and is crowned with a turret and dome, with a 
bell in it. In this church are ſeveral very curious 
monuments; particularly that of Francis Ben- 
croft, who having in a courſe of years amaſſed a 
very conſiderable ſum of money, left the princi- 
pal part of it in truſt to the drapet's company to 
found and maintain an alms-houſe and a ſchool, 
and to keep this his monument in good and ſub- 
ſtantial repair; within which he is emboweled, 
embalmed, and in a cheſt or box, made with a 
lid to fall down, with a pair of hinges without any 
faſtening; and a piece of ſquare glaſs in the lid 
Juſt over his face. It is a very plain monument, 
almoſt ſquare; and has a door for the ſexton, on 
certain occaſions, to go in and clear it from duſt 
and cobwebs ; but the keys of the iron rails about 
the monument, and of the vault door, are kept 
by the clerk of the drapers company. The mi- 
niſter has twenty ſhillings for preaching a ſermon 
once a year. in commemoration of Mr. Benctoft's 
charitiesz on which occaſion the alms-men and 
{ſcholars attend at church, and are, by the will of 
the founder, entertained with a good dinner at 
ſome neighbouring public houſe. The ſexton has 
forty ſhillings a year for keeping the monument 
clear of duſt. | e 125 

At the weſt end of the church in the center 
of the ſquare, lies the church - yard, which is en- 
cloſed with a wall and iron rails, and ornamented 
with tall trees. 4 

The officers of this pariſh are, two church- 
wardens, four overſeers of the poor, and two - 
ſideſmen; and the veſtry is general. 

Juſt at the entrance of this ſquare are the alms- 
houſes founded by lady Holles, and given by her 
ladyſhip in'truſt to the ſkinners company for ſix 
"4244 men or women, and endowed the ſame with 
ands, lett at ten pounds per annum, out of which 
each perſon was to receive ſeven pence per week. 
Alice Smith afterwards gave more lands, lett at 
fifteen pounds per annum for their ſupport. And 
theſe eſtates being increaſed in value, the com- 
pany has rebuilr the houſe in a very handſome 
mannem and augmented the allowance of the 
penſioner s. 868. | _ 

A little beyond this, on the ſame ſide, is ano- 
ther court called Little St. Helen's. On this ſpot 
ſtood the nunnery, which was annexed 'to the 
above church, and from which this court is ſepa- 
rated only by a row of dwelling-houſes, built on 
the ruins of that. religious fabric: ſome remains 


of which are ſtill to be ſeen in 


"LEATHERSELLERS HALL, 


Which contains the nuns hall, and other apart- 
ments belonging to that nunnery, purchaſed from 
the crown from the company of leatherſellers 
and notwithſtanding its antiquity, may be ſaid to 
vie with moſt of the halls in London, for neat- 
neſs. and convenience. The entrance into the 
common ball is up a handſome flight of ſtone 
ſteps from the court yard. The ſcreen is mag- 


_nificently adorned with fix columns of Ionic order, 


enrichments, 


&c. and the ceiling enriched with 


6 A The 
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The company of leatherſellers was incorporated 
by letters patents of the twenty ſecond of Henry 
VL. in 1442, by the name of, ** the wardens and 
& ſociety of the myſtery or art of leatherſellers of 
* the city of London.” They are governed by 
a prime, three wardens, and a court of aſſiſtants, 
It is a livery company, and the fifteenth among 
the corporations of this city, 

By a grant of Henry VII. the wardens of this 
corporation, or their deputies, were empowered 
to have the inſpection of ſheep, lamb and calves 
leather throughout the kingdom, for the more ef- 
fectually preventing frauds in theſe ſeveral com- 
modities. 

Not far from the hall is an alms- houſe for four 
poor men and three women, erected by the com- 
pany of leatherſellers, .agreeable to the will of 
John Haſdwood, whoendowed them with eight- 
pence per week each; ſince which it has been 


augmented by other benefactions to two ſhillings 


per week, and fix buſhels of coals at Chriſtmas, 
In this court is likewiſe a prefbyterian meeting- 
houſe. | 

Some little way further to the north, in Biſhopſ- 
gate-ſtreer, ſtands the pariſh church of 


Sr. ETHELBURG. 


This church is ſo denominated from its dedica- 
tion to Ethelburga, the firſt chriſtian Saxon prin- 
ceſs, and daughter to Ethelbert king of Kenr, 
the firſt chriſtian Saxon prince, and patron to 
Auſtin the monk, the Engliſh apoſtle. 

The advowſon of this church, which is a rec- 
tory, was in the prioreſs and nuns of St. Helen, 
till the ſuppreſſion of their convent in the year 
1539; when coming to the crown it was ſome 
time after granted by queen Elizabeth, to the 
biſhop of London and his ſucceſſors, who have 
ever ſince collated and inducted to the fame. And 
in eccleſiaſtical matters it is ſubje& to the arch- 
deacon. This church is very ancient, having 
eſcaped the fire of London. The body is irre- 


RY 


gular and in the Gothic ſtyle, with very large 
windows: and the ſteeple is a tall ſpire, ſup- 


ported on a ſquare tower. The rector Teceives 
about 601. a year in lieu of tythes. 

Being now arrived at the ſite of Biſhopſgate, we 
enter that part of the ward called Biſhopſgate- 
without: on the north fide of which ſtands the 
parochial church of | 


Sr. BOTOLPH's, BISHOPSGATE. 


This church appears to be of very ancient 
foundation, and dedicated to St. Botolph, an 


Engliſh ſaxon ſaint, who died about the year 680; 
but the firſt rector we have any account of was 
John of Northampton, who reſigned the ſame 
on the fourth of June 1323. Ar which time it 
was, and ſtill remains, in the gift of the biſhop 
of London. 

The old church, which was built of brick and 
ſtone, eſcaped the fire of London, but became 
ſo ruinous, that the parſhioners thought it neceſ- 
ſary to apply to parliament to enable them to raiſe 
money by annuities, to pull it down and build a 
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new church; which was begun in 1725, and 
finiſhed in two years after. 

The preſent ſtructure is maſſy and ſpacious; 
the body is built with brick, and well enhghtened 
and the roof hid by a handſome baluftrade. The 
ſteeple, though heavy, maintains an air of mag- 
nificence. In the center of the front is a large, 


plain, arched window, decorated at a diſtance 


with pilaſters of the Doric order. Over this win- 
dow is a feſtoon, and above that an angular pe- 


diment; on each ſide is a door, crowned. with 
windows, and over thefe there are others of the 
port hole kind; above which riſes a ſquare tower, 
crowned with a dome, whoſe baſe 1s circular, and 
ſurrounded by a baluſtrade in the ſame form by 
the ſide of which, on the corners of the tower, 
are placed urns with flames. From this part 
riſes a ſeries - of coupled corinthian pillars, ſup- 
porting other urns like the former, and over them 
riſes the orgive dome, crowned with a very large 
vaſe, with flames. The roof  within-ſide is arch- 
ed, except over the galleries, and two rows of 
corinthian columns ſupport both the galleries and 
arch, which extends over the body of the church, 
and is neatly adorned with fret work. The 
whole expence of building this church amounted 
to £10,444 1s. 8d. fry 

This church has a ſelect veſtry, which conſiſts 
of twenty-ſeven, including the rector and church- 


| wardens for the time being; and there are two 


churehwardens and four overſeers, The rector 


| beſides other conſiderable advantages, receives 


about 3ool. per annum by tythes. . . 
This pariſh being greatly confined for room to 
bury their dead, the city, in the year i615, gave 
them a piece of waſte ground, which is now the 
church- yard, and is handſomely railed with iron 
work : ſince which time that ſpot of ground has 
been raifed above eight feet. | 
At the Weſt end of this burial ground, and 
eaſt ſide of Moorfields, was 'a ſtreet of mean 
buildings, denominated Petty France, from its 
being originally inhabited by people of that na- 
tion, But this place, which about forty years 
ago was little better than a lay. ſtall, is now co- 
vered with capital houſes, inhabited by ſome of 
the moſt repurable citizens; and is called New 
Broad-ſtreet; at the ſouth welt angle of which is 
a Preſbyterian meeting-houſe, and at the north 
eaſt corner an independent meeting-houſe. 

From this ftreet we proceed to à place called 
Old Bethlehem, (or more commonly Old Bed- 
lam) which was originally a priory, founded in 
the year 1247, by Simon Fitzory, alias Fitz- 
Mary, ſheriff of London, for the ſupport of a 
community of brothers and ſiſters that wore Aa 
ſtar upon their outer garments z and dedicated to 
St. Mary of Bethlehem. 0 

This priory, however, undergoing the fate of 
all other religious houſes, was ſuppreſſed by king 
Henry VIII. and in the year 1546, the mayor 
and commonalty of London purchaſed the ſaid 
priory from the crown; and it was by them con- 
verted into an hoſpital for the cure of lunatics, at 
a certain expence to be paid weekly by the rela- 
tions or pariſh of the patient admitted. And at 


a court of aldermen held the ſeyenth of April, 
$ . 5 Edward 
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4 Edward VI. it was ordered, that the inhabitants 
within the precin of Bethlehem ſhould be from 
rhenceforth united to the pariſh of St. Botolph 
without Biſhopſgate, and to be allotted and 
charged to all officers and charges, tythes and 
clerks wages excepted, ad 
This priory encloſed all the eſtate and ground, | 
in length, from. Biſhopſgate-ſtreer | eaſt, to the 
great ditch in the weſt, which was called deep 
ditch, dividing the ſaid lands from Moorfields, 


and in breadth, to the land of Ralph Downing, | 


viz. Downing's-alley in the north, and to the 
land of the church of St. Botolph in the ſouth. 
The ſite and lands of this priory, after its diſ. 
ſolution, being diſpoſed of to the citizens, it was 
immediately let out to divers tenants, and was 
built upon and divided into ſtreets, alleys and 
courts, except a ſquare piece of ground, con- 
ſiſting of about one acre, which is at the north | 
caſt extremity of the lower Moorfields, com- 
monly known by the name of - Broker's-row, | 
where formerly was the place called deep ditch.” | 
| 


—— — 
2 0 — — 


In the year 1568, Sir Thomas Roe, merchant- 
taylor and Lord-mayor of London, cauſed this | 
ground to be incloſed with a brick wall, to be | 
common burial-ground, at a low rate, for ſuch | 
pariſhes in London, as wanted convenient burial 
places. He called it the New church-yard near | 
Bethlehem, and eſtabliſhed a ſermon to be preach- 
ed there on Whitſunday, annually; which, for ma- 
ny years, was honoured with the preſence of the 
Lord-mayor and aldermen. This, however, has 
been for a conſiderable time diſcontinued, and | 
the burial place ſhut up. 8 1 

On the ſouth ſide of this burial ground, oppo- 
ſite the ſtreet leading from Moorfields, is ſituate 
Devonſhire ſquare. On this ſpot originally was 
a large houſe built by the lord John Powlery and | 
near that a ſtill more beautiful houſe, built by 
Jaſper Fiſher, a freeman of the Goldſmiths com- 
pany, one of the ſix clerks in chancery, and a 
juſtice of peace, It was afterwards the earl of | 
Oxford's houſe, and then earl of Devonſhire's, | 
whoſe name is ftill preſerved .in the ſtreet and | 
ſquare built upon its ruins. This houſe being | 
ſo large and 1umptuouſly built by a man of no 1 
great birth or fortune, (for he was much in debt) 
was mockingly called Fiſher's Folly. 

This is a neat but ſmall ſquare, ſurrounded | 
with good houſes,) with rows of trees before | 
them) which are principally inhabited by wealthy 
merchants z and juſt without the eaſt paſſage is a 
— meeting houſe, and a quaker's meeting- 

ouſe. | 


North eaſt from this lies a ſpacious incloſure 
called the artillery-ground, let by the prior of St. 
Mary Spittal to the. gunners of the Tower, for 
thrice ninety-nine years, for the-uſe and practice 
of the great and ſmall artillery. And they came | 
hither every Thurſday to exerciſe their la 


ar- 
tillery; which moved his majeſty — enry 
III. to grant them a charter; and the ſame was | 


confirmed in 1584, and was eſtabliſhed, with ad- 
ditions, for the increaſing of good gunners for 
the royal navy and forts. In both thoſe charters 
this ground being nominated and ordered to be 
kt apart for thoſe uſes, the artillery ground be- 


*.0 
5 


by which the governors were conſtituted a body 
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came ſubject to the Tower hamlets, and the inha- 


bitants are ſtill ſummoned on juries belonging to 
the court held on Tower-hill. _ k 

At the ſouth eaſt corner of Halfmoon-alley, ot 
the weſt ſide of Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, is a large and 
commodious brick building, called 


'The LONDON WORK-HOUSE, 


This edifice was founded by act of parliament; 
in 1649, for the relief and employment of the 
poor, and the puniſhing vagrants and diſorderly 
perſons within the city and liberties of London, 
However, in the year 1662, the continual increaſe 
of the poor, and the defects in the laws relating 
to the ſettlement of them, occaſioned another act, 


corporate with a common ſeal; the Lord-mayor 


for the time being was appointed preſident, and 


the preſident and governors were allowed to pur- 
chaſe lands or tenements to the annual value of 
zool. Beſides, the common-council were em- 
powered to rate the ſeveral wards, precincts, and 
pariſhes of this city, for the ſupport of the ſaid 
workhouſe ; as will more clearly appear from the 
following extract: 


Be it further enacted, by the authority afore- 
ſaid, that it ſnall and may be lawful to and for the 
ſaid preſident and governors of the ſaid corpora · 


| tion for the time being, or any two of them, or 


to or for any perſon authorized and appointed by 
them, or any two of them, from time to time, to 


| apprehend, or cauſe to be apprehended, 


an 
rogues, vagrants, ſturdy beggars, or idle or dif. 
orderly perſons, within the ſaid city and liberties, 
places, diviſions, and precincts, and to cauſe 
them to be kept and ſet to work in the ſeveral and 
reſpective corporations or workhouſes. | 
Be it further enacted by the authority afore- 


| ſaid, that if the preſident and ;governors of any 


of the ſaid corporatiors ſhall certify, under their 
common ſeal, their want and defect, either of a 
preſent ſtock for the foundation of the work, or 
for ſupply thereof for the futute, and what ſum 
or ſums of money they ſhall think fit for the ſame, 
to the common- council of the ſaid city of Lon- 
don, that thereupon the common- council of the 
ſaid city of London are hereby required, from 
time to time, to ſet down and aſcertain ſuch com- 
petent ſum and ſums of money for the purpoſes 


aforeſaid, not exceeeding one year's rate from 
time to time uſually ſet upon any 7 for or 


towards the relief of the poor, and the ſame to 
proportion out upon the ſeveral wards, precincts, 
and parrſhes, as they ſhall think fit: and there- 
upon the aldermen, deputies, and common-coun- 
cil-men of every ward in_the city of London, 


| ſhall have power and authority, and are hereby 


required, equally and indifferently, according to 
the proportions appointed, as aforeſaid, for the 
ſeveral wards, precincts and pariſhes, as aforg- 
ſaid, to tax and rate the ſeveral inhabitants with- 
in the ſaid: reſpective wards, precincts, and pa- 
riſhes, as well within the liberties as without; 
with which tax if any perſon or perſons find him 
or themſelves aggrieved, ſuppoſing the ſame to 
| | - ; | % be 
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de unequal, he or they fhall and may make their 
complaint known to the juſtices of the peace at 
the next open ſeſſions, who ſhall take ſuch final 
order therein, as in like caſe is already by the 
law provided. - 3h 

And be it further enacted by the authority 


aforeſaid, That it ſhall and may be lawful to and 


for any alderman of the city of London, or his 
deputy, by their warrant under their hands and 
ſeals, ro authorize the churchwardens or overſeers 
for the poor within the places and pariſhes afore- 
faid, to demand, gather, and receive of every 

rſon and perſons ſuch ſum and ſums of money, 
as ſhall be aſſeſſed upon them by virtue of the 
raxations and contributions aforeſaid ; and for-de- 
fault of payment within ten days after demand 


thereof made, or notice in writing left at the | 


dwelling-houſe or lodging of every perſon fo aſ- 
ſeſſed, to levy the fame by diſtreſs and ſale of the 
goods of every ſuch perſon, and after ſatisfaction 


made, to reſtore the ſurpluſſage to the party ſo 


diftrained. mY 

« And it is further enacted by the authority 
afore aid, That the refpective preſident and go- 
vernors, or any ſeven of them, ſhall have power 
from time to time to make and conſtitute orders 
and bye- laws for the better relieving, regulating, 
and ſetting the poor to work, and the apprehend- 
ing and puniſhing of rogues, vagabonds, and 
beggars, within the city, liberties, and places 
aforeſaid, that have not wherewith to maintain 
themſelves, and for other matters aforeſaid, 

% Provided the ſaid orders and bye-laws ſhall 
from time to time be preſented ro the juſtices of 
the peace in their quarter ſeſſions aſſembled, to 
be allowed by the major part of them, and con- 
'firmed by order of the faid court.“ 


The ſeveral pariſhes, beſides their aſſeſſments, 
formerly paid one ſhilling per week for pariſh 
children; but in 1751 the governors came to a 
reſolution, that no more 'children paid'for by the 
pariſhes to which they belong, ſhould be taken 
into the houſe; and ſince that time it has been 
reſolved, that only ſuch children ſhould be taken 
in, as were committed by the magiſtrates of the 
city, found begging in the ſtreets, pilfering on 
the keys, or lying about in glaſs-houſes and unin- 
habited places; the common receptacles of the 
wretched and the wicked. ts 

Theſe poor abandoned children are educated 
according to the uſage of the church of England, 
and meet at fix in the morning and evening in a 
large room, which ſerves them both for a chapel 


and dining room, where they hear prayers ; they 


are taught the catechiſm ; have a miniſter who at- 
tends upon them; and on Sundays they al! go 
to church at Great St. Helen's, A part of the 
day is appropriated to their learning to read, 


write, and obtaining ſome knowledge of arith- 


metic; the reſt of their time is ſpent in weaving 
nets for the Britiſh fiſhery; and the girls are 
employed in ſewing, knitting, and other labour, 
by which they are gar. for ſervice. The 
boys make twenty-five yards of netting: per 
week; and, as an encouragement to induſtry, 
every boy who makes above twenty-four yards, 


"— 
Po 
* 


receives a penny a week. There are here ſeldom 
leſs than four hundred children thus employed 
all of whom are dreſſed in ruſſet cloth, and wear 
a round badge upon their breaſts, repreſeming a 
poor boy and a ſheep with the following motto: 
God's providence is our inheritance. "Theſe chil. 
dren thus ſaved from the miſeries of vice and 


| beggary, after being inſtructed and inured to la- 
| bour, are put out apprentice ; the boys to the 


ſea ſervice or to trades, and the girls to ſervice 
in honeſt _—_— t . | 

It may not be altogether unpleaſing to reci 
the ſpeech of John Trufty, ons of theſe * 
boys, to her majeſty queen Anne, upon her com- 
ing to dine at Guildhall, on Thurſday the 29th 
of October 1702, the Lord-mayor's day. 


May it pleaſe your moſt excellent inajeſty to 

* pardon this great preſumption in us poor chil. 
« dren, who . ourſelves at your royal feet, 
* among the reſt of your glad ſubjects, that here 
in crouds appear to behold your ſacred ma- 
« jeſty. | 134 121 3 

«« We, madam, have no fathers, no mothers, 
* no friends; or, which is next to none, thoſe 
* who, through their extreme poverty, cannot 
* help us. God's providence is our inheritance, 
«© [pointing to the motto on his breaſt.] All the 
** fupport we have is from the unexhauſted cha- 
e rities of your loyal citizens of London, and 
* others your good ſubjects, and the pious care 
* of our governors, who are now teaching our 
little hands to work, and our fingers to . 

* Theſe threads, madam, [holdirig out ſome 
“% yarn, which he had in his hand] are ſome of 
the early fruits of our induſtry. ' We are all 
daily employed in the ſtaple manufafture of 
«© England, learning betimes to be uſeful to the 
** world. And there ſeemed nothing wanting 
to compleat our happineſs, but the opportunity 
** which this day affords us, of being the ob- 
« jects of your tender pity and compaſſion, One 
4 gracious ſmile from your majeſty on this new 
„ foundation will make us live—and live to call 
you bleſſed. 1 | Yer! 

And may God Almighty long preſerve your 
«* majeſty, for the good of theſe IL 
* and your royal conſort the prince, So pray 
« we, your little children: and let all your peo- 
ple ſay, Amen.“ | | 


In another part of the houſe, called The 
Keeper's ſide, are kept beggars, vagrants, diſſo- 
lute and abandoned ſturdy fellows, who have.no 
honeſt means of ſupport; and the lewd women 
who are taken up in the ſtreets. All theſe ar 


kept to hard labour and employed in beating of 


hemp and waſhing of linen. All theſe are not 
only ſupported, but in caſe of ſickneſs, broken 
limbs or wounds, have advice, phyſic and fur- 
gery gratis. | PD TIES oe 

It is a large, ſtrong and uſeful building, with 


three long rooms or galleries one over another, 


which are filled with boys and girls at work, wh 
have a proper number of men and women to in. 
ſtruct them. They have likewiſe a large 2 

convenient brewhouſe for brewing their own ar 
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and over that a malt houſe. .In ſhort, every thing 
is managed with the greateſt prudence and ceco- 
i to the north is Lamb- alley; in which 
are two charitable foundations. | 

1. Alleyn's alms-houſes for ten poor men and 
women, built and endowed with forty ſhillings 
5er annum each, by the founder of Dulwich col- 
ege, in 1614, in Petty France, now New Broad- 
ſtreet, And 


2. Alms-houſes for ſixteen pobr old women, 


built and endowed with two ſhillings and ſixpence 
a month each, by one Mr. Underwood. . 


Both theſe charitable foundations were removed 


from their ſituation into Lamb- alley; where they 


CE -N 
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{ ſtreet, and honoured. with the 


are accommodated with new houſes, at the ex- | 


pence of the pariſh, and builders of New Broad- 
ſtreet. , * 

Retumiag again to the eaſt ſide of Biſhopſgate- 
ſtreet, we come to Spittal-ſquare, and the ſite of 


the ancient priory and hoſpital of St. Mary Spit- 


tal, founded in the year 1199, by Sir Walter 
Brune, and Roſſia his wife, fot canons regular, 
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convenient; after which he was to make a ſermon 
himſelf. At theſe ſermons, ſo ſeverally preachefl, 
the mayor, with his brethren the aldermen, were 


' accuſtomed to be preſent in their violets at St. 


PauPs on Good Friday, and in their ſcarlets, at 
the Spittal in the holidays, except Wedneſday in 
violet, and the mayor, with his brethren, on 
Low Sunday, in ſcarlet, at Paul's croſs. 

This cuſtom was kept up till the year 16423 
but in the grand rebellion the pulpit was broken 
down, and the cuſtom of preaching was diſcon- 
tinued. However, at the reſtoration, it was fo 
far revived, that the Spittal ſermons] have 
ſince preached every Eaſter at St. Bride's in Fleet- 

preſence of the 
Lord-mayor,. aldermen, & r. n 

We ſhall leave this ward at the ſouth-eaſt cor- 
ner of Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, next Cornhill, where 
are a row of ſpacious new buildings, which ſup- 
ply the place of thoſe conſumed by fire in the 
year 1765, Among theſe is one remarkably ex- 


| tenfive and lofty, which was built at the expence 


and dedicated to the honour of Jeſus Chriſt, and | 


his mother the Bleſſed Virgin Mary. 


This foundation was of very conſiderable ex- 


tent; for in the compoſition made by the prior 
with the rector of St. Botolph's, concerning tythes, 
it appeats to have begun at Berwards-lane, to- 
wards the ſouth, and to run as far as the pariſh 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, ro the north, in 
breadth : and from the king's ſtreet in the weſt, 
to the biſhop of London's field, called Lallorſ- 
worth, (now Spittalfield) on the eaſt, 
At the diſſolution of this priory in the reign of 
Henry VIII. it was valued at 4781, per annum, 
and there were found in it 178 beds for the receipt 
of the poor. | T7 
On the ſpot where this hoſpital ſtood, , and near 
adjoining, are now many handſome houſes, in- 
habited by manufacturers, and merchants of 
ou trade _ worth. IP | 
part of the large church- yard pertaining to 
this hoſpital, and fevers from * relt by's brick 


wall, was for a long time remaining, with a pul- | 


pit croſs therein, ſomewhat like to that ir 
Paul's church - yard; and againſt the ſaid p 
on the ſouth ſide, before the charnel and ct 
of St, Edmond the biſhop, and St. Mary Mag- 
dalen (which chapel was Handed about the year 
1391) there was a handſome houſe of two ſtories 
high, for the mayor, aldermen, ſheriffs, and 
other perſons of diſtin&lon to ſit in, to hear the 
ſermons preached in the Eaſter holidays. , 

It was for a long time a cuſtom, on Good Fri- 
day in the aftermoon, for ſome learned mati, by 
appointment of the prelates, to preach a ſermon 
at Paul's croſs, treating of Chriſt's'paſſion ; and 
upon the three next Eaſter holidays, Monday, 
Tueſday and Wedneſday, other learned men, by 
the like appointment, preached in the fotenoon at 
the Spittal, to perſuade the articles of Chriſt's re- 
ſurrection. And then, on "Low Sunday, before 
noon, another learned man, 'at Paul's Croſs, was 
to make rehearſal of thoſe four former ſermons, 
_ commending or reproving them, as to him, 
(by judgment of the learned divines) was thought 


39 


. 7 
- ; 


| ing of the 
| if we may 


was at that time only ten 


of bricks, and rubbed with ſtone, ' reſembling 
the arches of a. bridge: but this ſtructi 
not appear to have any connection or commugi- 


of ſome principal merchants, who are proprietors 


thereof, as a tavern, and is called The London. 


It is worthy of remark, that in clearing the 
rubbiſh ro make way for theſe new buildings, 
there appeared the remains of an ancient church 
or cha od which had long ſerved for the uſes 
of es to the four houſes that covered 
this relick of antiquityz but when, or by 
whom this old church was founded, we. have no 
account. In taking the dimenſions. of it, the 
inſide meaſured forty feet in length, and twenty- 
ſix feet and an inch in breadth. The length con- 
ſiſted of four arches; and the breadth of two 
iſles : that towards the ſouth being of nine feet 
three inches broad, and that on the north ſixteen 
feet. The roof of this ſubterraneous monument 
feet nine inches above 
the preſent floor, occaſioned by the extenſive raiſ- 
und in this part of the city. And 
allowed to form a conjecture upon 
a well grounded authority, that this was once a 
church dedicated to St. Andrew the apoſtle, ſuper 
or at the top of Cornhill, which cannot be ap- 


| plied to St Andrew's Underſhaft, without man 


objections; and as there are no other remains 


| a church near the top of Cornhill, beſides theſe 
ruins, it appears very probable that the premiſes. 


here deſcribed are the remains of the church, 
which once ſtood at the top or above Corahi 
dedicated to St. Andrew the apoſtle, from whi 
the other church at the corner of St. Mary-a: 
dedicated to the ſame ſaint, was diſtinguiſhed by 
the addition of Underſhaft. - | hs 
About twelve feet more to the north, and un- 
der the very houſe where the fire was ſuppoſed to 
bave begun, there was another ſtone building, 
thirty feet long, fourteen feet broad, and ei « 


feet lix inches above the -preſent floor, wit 


door on the north ſide, a window at the, caſt e 
and the appearance of another at the - weſt end 
This building was covered with a ſemicirculaf ' 
arch, made of ſmall pieces of chalk abe form 


bs 


ructpfe did | 


and Sr. Mary- le- Bow church. 


Cornet next Watling⸗- ſtreet, is ſituate the | patiſh 
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eation with the before · mentioned. Nor does any || tion in this neighbouthood, ſerving to lead us to 


ancient hiſtory give us the leaſt account thereof; || a diſcovery and explanation of ſo remarkable a 
nor of any religious of other remarkable founda- I building, buried by the ſtreets of London. 


of BREADSTREET WARD. 


HIS ward takes its name from the prin- |} biſhop of Canterbury, and his ſucceſſors, in whom 
cipal ſtreet therein, called Bread - ſtreet, ¶ it ill continues. Wy | 
where formerly was held the bread-mar- | The old church being deſtroyed by the fire of 
ker; as appears by records of the year 1302, London in 1666, the preſent edifice was erected 
when the bakers of London were obligated not in 1684, at the expence of the public z and ſerves 
to fell any bread in their ſhops or houſes, but in |} not only for the accommodation of the. inhabi- 
zen market. . | tants of its own pariſh, but likewiſe thoſe of St. 
Bread ſtreet ward is encompaſſed on the north || John the Evangeliſt's, who are thereunto annexed 
and north-weſt by the ward of Farringdon with- by act of parliament, This church conſiſts of a 
in; on the eaſt by Cordwainer's ward; on the | ry body, with a ſquare tower eighty-ſix feet 
fouth by Queenhithe ward; and on the weſt | | | 


| | high, divided into four ſtages with arches near 
by Caſtle Baynard ward. It begins in Cheapſide || the top. The inſide is handſomely wainſcoted and 
on the north, and runs on the ſouth fide from | ed, the pulpit finely carved, the ſounding 


where the ſtandard, to where the croſs formerly | board veneered, a neat gallery at the weſt end, 


ſtood, then called Goldfmiths-row. It extends || and a ſpacious altar-piece well adorned and beau- 


on the ſouth in Watling-ftreet up almoſt to the || tified. The veſtry is general, and the officers are 
houſe next to St. Auguſtin's church on the north two church-wardens. * | 
fide; and on the ſouth fide, up to the Old | At this church are prayers every Thurſday at 
Change; and down the fame at the eaft ſide, by || five o'clock in the afternoon, from Michaelmas 
the weſt end of Maiden-lave, or Diftaff-fane, to to Midſummer, and a ſermon, the gift of Mr, 
Knightrider-ſtreet, or, as that part is called, Old | Daniel Elliot, And on the twenty-ffth of July 
Fiſh-ſtreer ; and all the north fide of the ſaid || is another gift ſermon in, memory of the defeat of 
Kreer, till over againſt the Trinity church and || the 8 ent areas, | Oe] 
Trinity-lane. F ab * * pariſh church of St. John the Evangeliſt 
This ward is divided into thirteen precincts, | burnt down in 1666, (and afterwards united to 
and is governed by an alderman, twelve com- | Allhallows) was a rectory, and ſtood on the eaſt 
tnon-council-men; (of whom one is the alder- fide of Friday-ſtreet, next Watling-ſtreet. . It 


mats deputy) thirteen conftables, thirteen in- was founded about the ſame time as Allballows, 
queſt-men, thirteen ſcavengers, and a beadle. | and was in the gift of the prior and - chapter of 
The principzl ſtreers and places in this ward || Chrift church, Canterbury, till they conveyed it, 
are, Watling ſtreet, Bread-ftreet, Friday-ftreet, || with the aforeſaid church, to the archbiſhop of 
Piftaff-lane; Bafing lane, wih the eaſt fide of || Canterbury. — - 2 
the Old Change, trotn the corner bf St. Auſtin's The ſite of this church remains 
gate to Old Fiſh-ſtreet 3 and the notth fide of 
d Fi · ſtreet and Frinity-lahe, with part of the 
ſouth fide of Cheapfide, berwixt Friday. ftreet, | 


now only as 8 
burial place for the inhabitants of this pariſh. 
The veſtry is general, and they have two church- 
wardens, The two pariſhes united together pro- 
ry- 5 duce the yearly value of 140l. in lieu of tythes. 
« Bread-ftreet is an open ſtreet, well built, and On the ſame ſide of this ſtreet ſtands the pa- 
Þtincipslly itthabited by Hop-merthants and other | riſh church of We 


—— — 


— — 


Sr. MILDRED, BRA DbsTRIET. 
So denominated from its dedication to St. Mil- 
| dred, a Saxon faint, who was abbeſs of a mo- 
| naſtery in the Iſle of Thanet, where ſhe died in 
in Naa | the year 676. | „ | 
This church, which is a rectory, and a pecu- || It is a retory, founded by lord Trenchant of 
Har belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, || St. Albans, abgut the year 1300; but it had 
owes its name to its ſituation, and dedication to || neither veſtry-room nor church-yard till 1425) 
All Saints. | | when Sir John Chadworth, or Shadworth, by bi 
| 
| 


great dealers: on the eaſt ſide of which, at the 
church of | | | 
 ALLHALLOWS Brtab-Staver. 


he àdvowſon of this church was in the prior || will gave a veſtry and church-yard to the pr 
and canons of Chriſt's church in Canterbury ill || riſhioners, and a parſonage houſe to the teck, 
the year 1365, when, in return for the mariy fa- || After this church was burnt down in 1666 8 
 vours conferred upon them by their archbiſhop, || rebuilt, it had the pariſh of St. Margaret Moſes 
they, on the twWenty- fourth of April, by a proper || united to it. ä e 
' inflrumeht under their common ſeal, did eorivey The front of the preſent edifice is built of 
and aſſign the right of preſentation ro Simon arch- I ſtone z the other parts of brick: the roof ae 
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vered with lead, and the floor paved with pur- | 


beck ſtone. Within is a heat Wainſcot gallery ar 
the weſt end, and the pulpit is enriched : the al- 
tar-piece is handſomely adorned; and the com- 
munion table ſtands upon a foot-piece of black 
and white marble, incloſed with rails and ban- 
iſters. 
Te advowſon of this church was anciently in 
the ptiot and canons of St. Mary Overies, South- 
wark, tilt Bartholomew, the prior, and convent, 
in the year 1533, granted the patronage thereof 
to John Oliver and others, for a cercain term of 
yeafs ; after the expiration of which it came to 
Sir Nicholas Criſpe, in whoſe family the gift is 
ſaid ſtill to remain. The veſtry is general, and 
the pariſh officers are only two apc e468. : 

The pariſh of St. Margaret Moſes, which is 
annexed to St. Mildred, was a re&ary, the church 
whereof ſtood at the ſouth weſt corner of Piſſing- 
alley (now Little Friday-ſtreet) oppoſite diſtaff- 
lane. It received its name from being dedicated 
to St. Margaret, virgin and martyr of Antioch in 
Piſidia; and takes the addition of Moſes from 
one of that name who was a conſiderable bene- 
factor or rebuilder thereof. 

The patronage of this 
been anciently in lay hands; for Robert Fitz- 
walter gave the fame to the prior and canons of 
St. Faith's, at Horeham in the county of Nor- 
_ which being confirmed ro them by. a bull 
o 
tinued in the ſaid prior and cannons. till the 

of their convent by Edward the third: 
when this chutch came to the cron, where it has 
ever fince continu de. 

This church, which was burat down in 1666 


of both theſe reftories was ſettled by act of par- 
lament at 1 30l. per annum in lieu of tythes. 
One part of the ſite of this. church was ſold 
to the city for widening Piſſing · alley, lying between 
Friday - ſtreet and Bread · ſtreet; and the 
wards the 8 and beautifying/the faid church 
of St, Mi — the other part now remaining 
5 the burial place Hm the inhabitants of St, 
a | 

The officers of this pariſh are two.church-war- 
dens; and the veſtry is general. 
The patronage of St. Mildred's being in the 
family of the Criſps, and that ef Sr. Margaret's 
in the crown, they preſent to both livings alter- 


nately. | 11, 381 
the north ſide cf Great Diſtaff. lane is a 


On 


handſome brick building, conſiſting of ſeveral 
good rooms, called 5 | 


CORDWAINERS HALL; 


The principal room. of which, is adorned. 
with the pictures of king William and queen | 


M 


1410, by the name of 
latter of which names was then far from being 
a deſpicable term, as it ſigniſed not only a ſhoe- 
maker, but 2 dealer ia ſhoes; and it does not 
appar that the word ſhoe- maker was then in uſe. 


This company was incorporated by  lettefs 
patent granted by king Henry IV. in the year poſſibly infiabit-a Hhonſe or hall uf the ſize this 
appears to have been by its remains, which - are 
ſtill to be ſeen in · che arched vaulia 
ſixteeen pillars, built of ſtone, brd 
in Normandy, and are now. uſed! fot ce llars, be- 
ing entirely under the floor of the building. 


dwainers aid Coblers, 


467 
d crying the daughter of 
Wenteflaus king of Bohemia, the Engliſh by 
ker example wore long peaked ſhoes tied to their 
kners with filk laces, or filver chaitis gilt. This 
prepoſterous faſhion oc caſioned the paſſing of an 
act of parliament, in the reign of Edward IV. 
in which it was enacted, that no cordwainer or 
cobler within the city of London, or three miles 
of it, ſhould make any ſhoes, galoſhes or hu- 
ſeans; that is, boots or buſkins, with any pyke, or 
poleyn, exceeding the length of two inches, to 
be adjudged' by the wardens or governors of the 
ſame myſtery in London; nor ſhould they pre- 
ſume to ſell, or put upon the legs or feet of any 
perſon, any ſhoes, boots, or buſkins, on Sun- 
days, or on the feaſts of the nativity and aſcen- 
ſion of our Lord, or on Corpus Chriſti day, on 


King Richard II. 


the penalty of paying twenty ſhillings for each of- 


rectory appears to have | 


Alexander III. in the year 1163, it con- 
j | cauſe.of this 


J 


being annexed to St. Mildred's; the yearly value | 


a perſon of ſuah: 


don, called the compter. 


fence. See page 131. 

This company, by a late charter, is ſtiled, 
© The maſter, wardens and commonalty of the 
© myſtery of cordwainers, of the city of Lon- 
don.” They are governed by a maſter, four war- 
dens, and a court of aſſiſtants. It is a livery coms 
pany, and the twenty ſeventh on-the city hiſt. 

On the weſt ſide of Bread · ſtreet formerly Rood 
a prifon- houſe belonging to the ſheriffs of Lon- 
But in the year 1555 
the priſoners were removed from thence to another 


new compter in Wood · ſtreet ; provided by the 


city's purchaſe, and built for that purpoſe. The 
priſon being removed may be ſeen 
203. 118g Nei tb dnn 
On the ſouth ſide of Baſing lane is ſituate 
This building has ſtood many geenerations in 
great repute, for its; accommodations and 


entertainment, both for man and horſe, and for 


all kinds of tarriages. It is built apon the re: 


in page 


| mains of the manſſon · houſe of the ancient family 
which aroſe from the ſale cherebf was applied to- 


of Giſors, ſome of whom, for many ages, filled, 
and with digriity and honour ſerved, the 
offices in the magiſtracy of [this city. In 

days it was called Giſor's hall. John Giſot, may» 
of of London, was owritr of it in 1243, and by 
deſcent it came to another of the ſame name in 
1396, who made a feoffment of it. From which 
ve are to loo upon the preſent appellation of Ge- 
rard's-hall. to be no other than a corruption of 
Gerard for Gifor, and Gerard's-hall for (Gifor's- 
hall; without having recourſe to the fabulous 
tradition which was ſwallowed by our credu- 
lous -anceſtors, who were weak enough to be- 
lieye that this was. the habitation of Gerard, a 
giant, who uſed a poll in the wars forty feet long, 
and ſiſteen inches round; and whoſe ſkull beit 
found would hold! five pecks 1 and his thi 
bone was; ſix! feet long, and one of his teeth 
weighed ten pounds troy: without conſidering that 


-prodigious dimienſtons could not 


tell by 
ught from Caen 


Before ' 


— OE STU 
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Before we leave this ward, we ſhall take notice 
of a moſt beautiful ſet of houſes and ſhops which 
were, in ancient times, fituate between Bread- 
ſtreet end, and the croſs in Cheap, at that time 
called Goldſmith's Row. This row of houſes 
was built by Thomas Wood, goldſmith, one of 
the ſheriffs of London in the year 1491. It con- 


tained in number ten dwelling houſes and four- 
teen ſhops, all in one frame, uniformerly built 
four ftories high, beautified towards the ſtreet 
with the gold{miths arms, and the likeneſs of 
woodmen, in memory of his name, riding on 
monſtrous beaſts; all which were caſt in lead, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Of BRIDGE-WARD Within and BROAD-STREET an. 


from its connection with London-bridge ; 

for it begins at the end next Southwark, 
from whence it reacheth dire& north up Grace- 
church-ſtreet, as far as the corner of Lombard - 
ſtreet and Fenchurch-ſtreet, including all the 
bridge, the greateſt part of all the alleys and 
courts on the eaſt ſide, and on the weſt ſide all 
the alleys, courts and lanes in Thames-ſtreet on 
both ſides to New key, part of MichaePs-lane, 
and part of Crooked-lane. 

It is encompaſſed on the ſouth by Southwark 
and the river Thames; on the eaſt by Billingſgate 
ward ; on the north by Langbourn ward ; and 
on the weſt by Candlewick and Dowgate wards. 

The government of this ward is an alderman, 
fifteen common-council-men, (of whom one is 
the alderman's deputy) fourteen conſtables, fifteen 

ueſt- men, fourteen ſcavengers and a beadle. 

ndon bridge, which is the firſt. principal 
lace in this ward, the reader will find particu- 
larly deſcribed (from its origin to its preſent ſitu- 


1 


ation) in pages 29—34. 


Bre Ward within derives” its - name 


At the north end of this bridge, under the 


four arches, are fixed the works of a water com- 
pany, who, from this ſituation, are called the 
company of the London-bridge water-works. It 
was originally the invention of Peter Maurice, a 
Dutchman, in 1582, to ſupply the city with wa- 
rer from the Thames through wooden pipes. 
{See page 207) This invention has, by many 
improvements, arrived to ſuch perfection, under 
the direction of that great maſter the late Mr. 
Hadley, that theſe works, in their preſent con- 
dition, are ſaid to be ſupetior to the moſt famed 
water- engine at Marli in France, which coſts 
25000l. * per annum, to keep it in re- 


* 


ir. 
Pegh. wheels placed, under the arches, are mov- 
ed by the common ſtream of the tide water of 
the river Thames. One turn of the four wheels 
makes 114 ſtrokes; and, when the river is at beſt, 
the wheels go fix times round in a minute; and 
but four and a half at middle water; fo that the 


[ 
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lons, or 1954 hogſh 


may be computed at a 'fifth part of the whole. 
The wheels force the water to 4 baſon on the top 
of a high tower of wood, which ſtands on the 


the bridge; by which means the water is raiſed 
been lately made to theſe water · works on the 


this and the pariſh” of St. garet, New Fiſn- 
| TTY NC +" f 4 2 f 1 


richly painted over and gilt. Theſe he gave to 
the goldſmiths, with a ſtock of money to young 
men who inhabited theſe ſhops. This ſaid front 
was again new painted and gilt over in the year 
1593, Sir Richard Martin being then mayor. 

The goldſmiths originally kept their ſhops and 
trade in Weſt-cheap, even before the days of 
king Edward III. to the time of king Charles I. 
And the Exchange for the king's coin was not 
far off the place now called the Old Change, as 
appears by record; which not only ſhews the 
place of the goldſmiths habitation, but their oc- 
cupation and buſineſs about the coin and plate, 


- * * 1 
1 ( 


number of ſtrokes in a minute are 684. And as 
the ſtroke is two feet and a half in a ſeven inch 
bore, which raiſes three ale gallons, they raiſe 
2052 gallons in a minute; that is, [129,140 gal- 
eads in an hour; which: is 
at the rate of 46, 896 hogſheads per day, to the 
height of 1 20 feet, including the waſte, which 


ſterling of the firſt arch on the north 'weſt end of 
to any part of the city. A fartker addition has 


ſouth-weſt ſide of the bridge. meme... 

Exeluſive of the in made to Lon- 
don bridge, the narrow entrance on the north 
fide is made as wide as the bridge, by pulling 
down all the houſes on the weſt fade of the ſtreet 
as far as Thames - ſtreet, and throwing the new 
buildings backwards; and on the eaſt ſide a foot 
way is made under the ſteeple or -rower of the 
cee en m mel ns 5 vt 21 


Sr. M A GN US. 
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This chutch, which is a rectory, ſituate at the 
north: eaſt corner of London · bridge, owgs its 
name to its dedication to St. Magnus, who fuf · 
fered martyrdom under the emperor Aurelian, 
in the city of Cæſarea, for his ſtedfaſt adherence 
to the chriſtian religion. 
The patronage of this church was, anciently in 
the abbots and convents of Weſtminſter and Ber- 
mondſey, who preſented alternately, till the ge- 
neral ſuppreſſion of monaſteries; When coming 
to the crown, queen Mary, by her letters patent; 
A. D. 1553, granted the ſame to the wy” of 
London, and his ſucceſſors, im whom it ſtill re- 
mins i 1 ein od beg: Javed 
The old church ſuffered the like fate. with 
others in the general conflagration in 1666 and 
when rebuilt, was made the parochial church for 


1428 
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Freet, which is annexed to it by act of parlia- 


ment. The body of the preſent ſtructure was 
built in the year 1676, but the ſteeple was not 
added till ſeveral years after. Sante 
It is a ſpacious and maſſy ſtone building; plain, 
and yet well ornamented. The corners have 
ruſtic quoins, and the body is enlightened by tall 
arched windows, over each of which is a cornice 
ſupported by ſcrolls, and between theſe 1s a che- 
rub over the center of each window, At the 
weſt end coupled pilaſters riſe on each ſide the 
door, from a plain courſe, and ſu a pediment. 
The door on the northſide is alſo placed under a 
iment, but without the particular decorations 
of the other. Over each door is an oval window, 
and the laſt is decorated with feſtoons. The roof 
is hid by a kind of attic coprſe, from which the 
tower riſes ſquare and plain; and from this 


yr IEEE on 
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the dial, which is very richly ornamented, pro- 


jects over the ſtreet. The courſe above this is inhabitants, but like wi 


adorned at the corners with coupled pilaſters of 


the Inoic order, ſupporting an open work in the | 
Place of a baluſtrade, with large urns at the cor- | 


ners of an uncommon 


ſhape. ; From within this | 


open work riſes the lanthotn, which has alſo Ionic | 
ilaſters, and arched windows in all the interco- | 


umniations. The doom reſts upon theſe pila- 

ſters, and on its crown is placed a piece of open 
work like that which ſurrounds the baſe of the 
lanthorn. On this is raiſed the turret which ſup- 
ports the fane. 


The.veſtry is ſelect, and conliſts of thirty-three 


members; and the officers are, two church-war- | 


dens, one of whom is collector for the poor. In 
this church is a peal of ten bells. 
Before the fire of London the parachial church 
of St. Margaret was ſituate on the eaſt ſide of 
Fiſh-ſtreet-hill (ſo called from the number of 
fiſhmongers which formerly inhabited this ſtreet ; 


but now there is only one of that trade, or two | 


at the moſt) on the ſpot where the monument now 
ſtands, and dedicated to Margaret, a virgin, who 
was beheaded for the chriſtian faith under the em- 
peror Decius. N 1 

The patronage of this rectory appears to have 
been in the abbot, and convent, and biſhop of 
Wincheſter, till queen Mary, by her letters pa- 
tent, in the year 1553, granted the ſame to the 


biſhop of London, and his ſucceſſors, in whom 


it ſtill continues. g | 

The veſtry is general; and the pariſh officers 
are two churchwardens. _ 
| This pariſh being annexed to St. Magnus, 


the two are valued together at 1701. in lieu of 


ty thes. | 


On the ſite of St. Margaret's church now ſtands. 
the reader will ſee fully 


the monument, which 
deſcribed in page 253-4 


At the ſouth weſt corner of Fenchurch-ftreet 


is ſituate the parochial church of 


St. BENNETS GRASS-CHURCH, 


So called from its dedication*to St. Benedict, 
and its vicinity to the graſs or herb market, which 
was anciently kept before the weſt door of this 
church. E I7% eatiks B 
It is a rectory, and in the gift of the canons of 
n | 


Giſted of 


7 
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St. PauPs; London, in the year 1181, in whom 
the patronage ſtill continue. 
The old church, being much damaged by the 
fire in 1666, was taken down, and the preſent 
ſtructure erected in its place, which is built prin- 
cipally of ſtone, and is a regular, convenient and 
neat-edifice, without the expence of columns and 
porticos. It has a "handſome baluſtrade at the 
top, and a very high ſpire of the obeliſk kind, 
the baſe of which is ſupported by four porticos. 
The inſide is well wainſcoted and handſomely 
pewed; the pulpit well veneered, carved, and 
adorned with cherubs, &c. Here is a Sunday's 
afternoon lecture, with an endowment of forty - 
pounds per annum, founded by Mrs. Joan New- 
ton. 5 7 
The veſtry is ſelect; and the officers of the 
pariſh are, only two churchwardens. 
This church not only 


ates its own 
thoſe of the pariſh of 

St. Leonard, Eaſtcheap, which is annexed. to it; 
and both together are of the yearly value of 1401. 


in lieu of tythes. | | ; 
Leonard: Eaſtcheap was 


The church of St. 
burat dowa in 1666, and never rebuilt. It was 
dedicated to one Leonard, a french ſaint, and 
biſhop of Limognes, and was ſome time named 
St. Leonard Milk-church, from William Malker, 
the builder thereof, 12 * EARL; 

The patronage of. this „which was an+ 
ciently in the _ and convent of Canterbury, is 
at preſent in the dean and chapter of that ſee. The 
ſite of it remains now only a burial place for the 
inhabitants of this pariſh, whoſe veſtry is ſelect, 
ru. has no more officers than two church - war- 

ens. Levi rd; ibn ee a 
Some little way from the bridge, on the weſt 
fide of this ward, oppoſite the Thames, ſtands 


FISHMONGERS HAL IL. 


The front entrance to this hall is from Thames- 
ſtreet, by a handſome paſſage, that leads into a 
large iqyare court, payed with flat ſtones, and en- 
compaſſed by the great hall, the court room for 
the aſſiſtants, and other grand apartments, with 
galleries. Theſe are of an handſome conſtruction, 
and are ſupported by Ionic columns, with an ar- 
cade. The back front, or that next the Thames, 
has a grand double flight of ſtone ſteps, which 
lead to the firſt apartments from the wharf. The 


door is adorned with Ionic columns, and theſe 


ſupport an open pediment, in which is a ſhield, 
with the arms of the company. The windows 
are ornamented with ſtone caſes, and the quoins 
of the building are wrought with a handſome 
ruſtic. Within is the ſtatue of Sir William 
Wallworth, kat. Fiſhmonger, who, when he was 
Lord-mayor, flew Wat Tyler. (See page 85.) 
The company of fiſhmongers, as well as other 
perſons concerned in furniſhing the city with pro- 
viſions, were anciently under the immediate direc- 
tion of the court of Lord-mayor and aldermen, 
to whom this power was confirmed by an act of 
parliament in the ſeventh of Richard II. in 
year 1384, At that time the dealers of fiſh con- 
two communities, viz. the ſtock fiſh- 


mongers and ſalt fiſhmongers; and both of them 
ngers | 6C 8 PRO 
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no leſs than:ſix halls; two in Thames-ſtreet, two 
in New Fiſh-ſtreet, and two in Old Fiſh- ſtreet; 
and were in ſuch reputation for valuable mem- 
bers, that ſix Lord-mayors were choſen gut of 
them in twenty-four years. 

The ſalt fiſhmongers were incorporated in the 
year 1433, but the ſtack fiſnhmongers not till 
1599, This ſeparation, however, proving pre- 
judicial to both, they united, and obtained a char- 


—— 
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ter from king Henry VIII. in 1386, by which 
they were incorporated by the name of „ the 
** wardens and. commonalty of the myſtery of 
© fiſhmongers of the city of London.“ 
This is one of the twelve principal companies; 
and is governed by a prime, five other wardens, 
and a court of aſſiſtants. It is a livery com- 
pany, and the fourth on the liſt of che city cor. 
poration, 14t SAG 


* 


Of BROAD-STREET WAR D. 


HIS ward takes its name from that part 
of it called Old Broad-ſtreet, which be- 
| fore the fire of London, was accounted 
one of the broadeſt ſtreets in the city, 

It is bounded on the north and eaſt by Biſhopſ- 
ory on the ſouth by Cornhill-ward and 

allbrook-ward, and on the weſt by Coleman- 
ſtreet ward: and extends from the eaſt corner of 
Helmet or Croſs keys court in Wormwood- ſtreet 
in the north eaſt, to the iron grate over the com- 
mon ſewer, near the backgate of Bethlehem- hoſ- 
pita), in the north weſt; and from the eaſt corner 
of Allhallows church, where New Broad-ftreet 
begins, in the north, to the iron grate over the 
common ſewer, under the eaſt end of St. Mar- 
garet's-church' in Lothbury, in the ſouth weſt, 
and up pig-ſtreer, to the pump facing St. Bennet 
Fink's church in the ſouth; and from the pump 
near the north eaſt corner of St. Martin Out- 
wich's church-wall in Biſhopſgate-ſtreer, in the 
ſoutheaſt, to ſcalding- alley in the Poultry, which 
is the ſouth-weſt extremity, including Thread- 
needle-ſtreet, both fides ; Bartholomew-lane ; 
Princes- ſtreet, almoſt as far as Catharine-court on 
the eaſt ſide; both ſides of Lothbury, from the 
grate eaſtward ; Throgmorton-ſtreet, Pig: ſtreet, 
and Broad-ftreet, both ſides; Wincheſter-ſtreer, 
Auguſtine-friars, and Wormwood-ſtreer, as far 
as Helmet -· court in the eaft; and ſo much of 
London- wall as extends from the north weſt cor- 
ner of Old Broad- ſtreet to the grate near Bethle- 
hem back-gate, with the alleys and courts on the 
ſouth ſide, as far as Swan-alley in Little Bell-alley, 
Coleman - ſtreet pariſh. 

This ward is governed by an alderman, ten 
common: council- men, (one of whom is the al- 
derman's deputy) ten conſtables, thirteen inqueſt 
men, eight ſcavengers, and a beadle; and is di. 
vided into ten precincts. FETs 

We ſhall begin the ſurvey of this ward in that 
ſireet which gave riſe to its name, viz. Old 
Broad · ſtreet; on the eaſt fide of which flood a 
ſet of alms-houſes, founded by Sir Thomas Gre- 
ſham in the year 1575, for eight decayed poor 
men, citizens of London, which Sir Thomas 
endowed with ſix pound, thirteen ſhillings and 
four pence per annum for each perſon, to be paid 
quarterly out of the chamber of London ; a load 
of coals every year, and a gown once in two 


years. And the Lord-mayor and commonalty of 
London were empowered to execute the ſaid; 


' 


£7) 


—— 
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truſt. Theſe houſes however have been lately 
taken down to make way for the new exciſe 
A nl If 
On the weſt-ſide of this ſtreet, nearly oppdſite 
the back entrance of the South ſex-houks: N 
ſituate the pariſh o ß ls 


St. PETER LE, POR 


We cannot minutely account for the origin of 
this church; but that it is of ancient foundation 
is manifeſt from the ſtate thereof in 1181. Ir was 
dedicated to St. Peter, the apoſtle, and diftin- 
guiſhed from other churches of that name, 
the addition of le Poor, either from the builder's 
name, or the poor ſtate of the pariſh at the time 
/ 

This church, which eſcaped the general confla« 
gration in 1666, is ſuppoſed to have been rebuilt 
in the year 1549. And in 1615 it was enlatged 
with the left wing, at the ſole expence of Sir 
William. Garway, 'knt.” who expended 4ool. in 
the improvement for the convenience of the 
pariſhioners. After which the pariſhioners, be- 
ing animated by this generous act, repaired and 
beautified the whole church, new built the ſteeple 
and a good gallery at the weſt end, and new caft 
and hung the bells, at the charge of 15871. 

It is a gothic ſtructure, but mean in itſelf; and 
made more fo by its untoward ſituation: one 
its corners being thruſt as it were into the ſtreet, 
makes the ſtreet narrow, obſtructs the paſſage, 
and deftroys the viſta. It is of very confiderable 
breadth in proportion to its length, viz. fifty 
four feet long, and fifty-one broad; the height 
to the roof is no more than tweaty-three feet, 
and the height of the tower and turret together 
ſeventy-five feet. The body is plain and unorna- 
mented; the windows are very large; andthe 
dial is fixed to a beam, that is joined at one end 
to a kind of turret, and extends acroſs. the ſtret 
like a country fign poſt. The tower riſes ſquare, 


| without diminution, is ſtrengthened at the cor- 


ners with ruſtic; and upon this is placed a turret, 
which conſiſts of ſtrang piers-at the corners arch- 
ed over, and covered with an open dome; hence 

rifes a ball, with a fane, - 13 
The advowſon of this church, which is a rec- 
tory, appears to have been all along in the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul's. The tythes at preſent amount 
to about 130l. a. year; and the other profits by 
e eee Aa anhual 
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annual donations ſettled upon the rector, are ſup- 
ſed to amount to neat as much more. - 

The veſtry is general, and the pariſh' officers 
are, fix auditors of accounts, two churchwardens 
two ſideſmen. 0 ö 
E little to the north of this church is a ſtreet 
known by the name of Auſtin-friars. On which 
ſpot was a priory dedicated to St. Auguſtin, biſhop 


of Hippo in Aſtica, and founded for the Friars - 


remites, of that order, in the year. 1253, by 
— Bohun, earl of Hereford and Eſſex. 
Theſe eremites or friars, were of the mendicant 
ſort, and continued in the poſſeſſion of the place till 
its diſſolution by king Henry VIII. who granted 
a great part of it to William Pawlet, lord St. John, 
afterwards marquis of Wincheſter; ſince which 
time the greateſt part has been pulled down, and 
many houſes built; but a patt of the old church 
belonging to the priory is ſtill remaining. King 
Edward VI. granted all the church, except the 
choir, to a congregation of Germans, and other 
flrangers, who fied hither for the ſake of religion, 
ordered it to be called the 7 emple of the Lord 
Jeſus; and ſeveral ſucceſſive princes have con- 
firmed it to the Dutch, by whom it is ſtill uſed 
as a place of divine worſhip. 4 
It is a large and ſpacious Gothic edifice, ſup- 
ported by two rows of ſtone pillars. At the caſt 
end are ſeveral ſteps, which lead to a large plat- 
form, on which is placed a long table with ſeats 
againſt the wall, and forms round, for the uſe of 
the holy communion, and the windows on one 
ſide have painted on them in ſeveral places, the 


word Jeſus Temple. On the weſt end over the | 
ſcreen 1 library thus inſcribed, Tecigſæ Londino || 


Belgice, Bibliotbera, extrufta ſumptibus Mariæ 
Dubois 1659, It contains ſeveral valuable manu- 
ſcripts, among which are the letters of Calvin, 
Peter Martyr, and other foreign reformers. 

This church is now called the Dutch church in 
Auſtin Friars; and is ſerved by two miniſters, 
who preach twice every Sunday, and once in the 
week. They adminiſter the ſacrament on the laft 
Sunday of every month; and exchange churches 


every firſt Sunday m the month with the Walloon | 


ſente 


, 


— — 


congregation, for their adminiſtration of the Eu- 
chariſt, their own church in Threadneedle-ftreet | 


being too ſmall for them. The miniſters have 
good ſalaries, and the church provides a ſufficient 
ſubſiſtence for their widows, | 

In 1704 this Dutch congregation in Auguſtin- 
friars, built at their common charge, in Middle 
Moorfields, a handſome alms-houſe, containing 
twenty-ſix rooms, for maintaining their poor 
men or women, and a room for the elders and. 
deacens of their church to meet weekly upon 
buſineſs, and to pay the alms people, who re- 


OOO, OOO OO —  —_—_ 
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ceive more or leſs, as their neceſſities may re- der 
| ants : but have not a livery 4 
puted at 1200]. per annum, part of which is | 


quire. The whole charge of their poor is com- 


collected after fermon every Sunday, &c, at the | 11 and terminates on the north fide 
A little to the eaſt of Bethlehem hoſpital r 


church door. | 


ſituate the parochiat church of — 


ALLHALLOWS, Lowvox-Warr. | 


It does not ſufficiently appear when this church 


wards the fourth. 
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was founded: but we have reaſon to ſuppoſe it 
was ſome time after the foundation of the priory ' 
of the Holy Trinity near Aldgate, in whoſe pa- 
tronage this church was originally, and who pre- 


Thomas, Richer de Sanſton thereunto in 
the year.1335. At the diſſolution of their reli- 
gious houſes under king Henry VIII. this church 
was, with the - priory, unto which it belonged, 
ſurrendered to the crown, in whom the adyowſon 
ſtill remains, the lord-chancellor or lord-k 
for the time being, preſenting thereunto. 
The old church eſcaped the fire of London in 
1666 z but was become ſo ruinous, that in 176g 
the pariſhioners obtained an act of parliament to 
empower them to pull it down, together with the 
parſonage - houſe, and to enable them to raiſe mo- - 
ney by annuities to rebuild the ſame. This church, - 
which has been finiſhed ſome time, is built with 
brick and ſtone; and though plain, yet is very 
near, It is ſomewhat longer than the old church, 
and the parſonage houſe is built at the north eaſt 
corner of the church- yard. . 40 N 
The produce of this living is computed to be 
about 150l. per annum. The veſtry is ſelect, 
and formed of ſuch as have ſerved or fined for 
churchwardens and conſtables. And the pariſh- 
officers are two churchwardens, two overſeers of 
the poor, and two ſideſmen. 7 
In a court on the ſouth ſide of the ſtreet called 


London Wall, nearly oppoſite the eaſt end of 
Bethlehem hoſpital, is ſituate. | 


. 
- 


CARPENTERS HALL: 


This building, though very old, and compoſed 
of timber and plaiſter, is not without its beauty 
and peculiar ornaments z. and it enjoys an agtee- 
able proſpect into drapers gardens, which lie to- 


| This fraternity, which is very ancient; was in- 
corporated by king Edward III. in the yearr $445 


| with power to make by-laws. It is now governe# 
by a maſter, three wardens; and a court of aſſiſt- 
| ants 3 and has a livery, ; 


At the ſouth eaſt Great Wincheſter- 
ſtreet is , ee IE UL FONG LIC 


corner of 


PiNNERS OR PINMAK ERS Har. | : 


This hall is principally uſed as a meeting · houſe 
for independents and anabaptiſts; and is the 
only meeting-houſe in London where the audi- 
ence are not Calvitiifts, The independents meet 
on the Sunday morning z and the anabaptiſts on 


the Sunday afrernoon. 


This company was incorporated by king 
Charles I. in the year 1636 and are tes | 
by a maſter, two wardens, and a court of afliſt- 


This end of Wincheſter-ſtreet leads us into Old 


THE PAY OFFICE. 


This office, whoſe front is in Old Broad-ſtreer; 
is kept in a large houſe, part of the remains of 
the marquis of W mchefter's manfion-honſe, called 

"OE Wincheſter- | 


— —-— —_— 
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Wincheſter-place. It is under the direction of a 
treaſurer and paymaſter, who pay for all the ſtores 
uſed in the royal navy, and the wages of thoſe 
that ſail in his majeſty's ſervice. The treaſurer's 
ſalary is 20ool. per annum; and the paymaſter, 
who is alſo accomptant, has gool. a year: under 
this laſt are eight clerks who attend the- payment 
of wages; three who have eighty pounds a year; 
and five who have forty pounds a year each ; be- 
ſides two extra clerks who have each gol. a year. 
There are alſo five clerks for paying bills in courſe, 
and writing ledgers, viz. three who have eighty 
pounds a year; and two who have only forty 
py a year each; beſides an extra clerk who 
gol. a year. . 

In this office there is likewiſe a caſhier of the 
victualling, who has a ſalary of 1501. per annum, 
and has three clerks under him; one of 7ol. one 
of gol. and one of 4ol. a year. . 

Not far from this is Wormwood-ſtreet, in 
which are a ſet of alms-houſes for twelve poor 
women, founded by Mr. Kemp, and endowed 
with one ſhilling per week, with other per- 
quiſites. | 

From this ſtreet we return back to Throgmor- 
ton-ſtreet, on the north ſide of which 1s ſituate 


DRAPERS HALL. 


This is a ſpacious and noble edifice, built upon 
the ruins of a palace erected on that ſpot by Tho- 
mas lord Cromwell in the reign of king Henry 
VIII. which, being forfeited to the crown by his 
attainder and execution for high treaſon, was pur- 
chaſed by the company of drapers, who converted 
it into a hall for tranſacting the buſineſs of their 
corporation : and that building being deſtroyed 
in the fire of London, the drapers company built 
the preſent hall, which is a moſt elegant building, 
compoſing the four ſides of a quadrangle, each of 
which-is elevated on columns, and adorned with 
arches, formed ina piazza round a ſquare court; 
and between each. arch is a ſhield mantling and 
other fretwork. On the eaſt ſide is the common- 
hall, to which you aſcend by a grand ſtair-caſe ; 
and within it is adorned with a ſtately ſcreen and 
fine wainſcot. On the ſcreen between the two 
doors, hangs the picture, a three quarters length 
of Henry Fitz-Alwyn, a draper, and the firſt 
Lord-mayor of London. At the north end of 
this room are the pictures, at full length, and as 
big as life, of king William HI. king George I. 
and king George II, in their royal robes. 

At the north weſt angle of this room a door 
opens into another called the court room, richly 
wainſcoted and furniſhed; at the eaſt end of 
which hangs an original picture of Mary queen of 
Scots, at fall length, with her infant ſon, king 


James I. in her hand. From this court room 


another door, at the welt end, opens into a large 
zallery, at the north end of which a folding ſaſn- 
—— opens into a ground ſquare rooom called the 
ladies chamber; in which, formerly, the com- 

any treated their wives and friends with a ball. 
In the center of this room hangs a large and 
beautiful chandalier of cut glaſs, preſented to the 
company by Sir Joſeph Eyles, knt. and over the 
chimney. is a fine picture of Sir Robert Clayton, 


| vert from paganiſm, and martyr for the chriſtian 


| inſide, which was entirely conſumed by the fire 


knt. ſometime Lord-mayor of London; The 
ſouth end of this gallery leads into the apart- 
ments alloted to the clerk, which are very com- 
modious and e + with offices below for the 
tranſacting of bulineſs. And theſe apartments, 
with the accommodation for the upper porter, 
fill up the whole front of this noble building, 

At the north-weſt angle of this quadrangle 
there is a paved paſſage to the gardens belongin 
to this hall. Over this paſſage, upon an are 
built of brick and ſtone, is a ſtrong room, co. 
vered with a large back or ciſtern of water. This 
is the record room, where the company keep their 
writings, books, and papers; and their plate, 
which for quantity and workmanſhip, is ſaid to 
exceed all the ſervices of plate in other compa- 
nies, The gardens, which are pleaſant and com- 
modious, are open every day except Sundays and 
wet days, for the recreation of all perſons de- 
cently dreſſed. The ground which they occupy is 
very near upon a ſquare : the middle is incloſed 
with iron rails, and laid out in graſs beds, gravel 
walks and borders of flowers; with a ſtatue of 
Flora in the center. Without the rails are fine 
ſpacious walks, kept in good order, and agree- 
ably ſhaded with rows of lime trees. At the 
ſouth weſt corner is a very handſome pavilion for 
the accommodation of company in hot weather, 
when tired with walking: and near the northeaſt 
angle is a very commodious houſe for the uſe of 
the upper beadle of the company. The north 
ſide lies open to carpenters hall; and at the ſouth 
eaſt angle there is a privy garden, incloſed with 
walls; on the ſouth ſide of which, under the 
ladies chamber, is a private room elegantly fur- 
niſhed, where the managers, or ruling part of the 
company, hold their. ſecret committees, or pre- 
vious. meetings, before matters are reprelented to 
a general court. ? at 

This company was an ancient ſociety or guild, 
devoted and dedicated to the Virgin Mary; and 
was incorporated by letters patent of Henry VI. 
A. D. 1439, by the ſtile and title of “ the maſter, 
« wardens, brethren and ſiſters of the guild or 
« fraternity of the Bleſſed Mary the Virgin, 
« of the myſtery of drapers of the city of 
„ London,” | 

This is the third of the twelve principal com- 
panies, and is governed by a maſter, four war- 
dens and a court of aſſiſtants. They have very 
large eſtates, and pay to charitable uſes about four 
thouſand pounds per annum. 

Near the ſouth end of Princes: ſtreet, on the 
north ſide of Threadncedle-ftreet, is, ſituate the 
parochial church of | 


St. CHRISTOPHER 


This church, which is a rectory, was founded 
by the noble family of the Nevils about the year 
1368, and dedicated to St. Chriſtopher, a con- 


faith under Decius the emperor. - It was rebuilt 
of ſtone in 1506 in its preſent form, except the 


in 1666. The body is well enlightened, and the 

tower is crowned with four handſome pinnacles. 

The patronage of this church has been in the 
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biſhop of London for upwards of three hundred 
years; and the rector beſides other advantages, 
receives 1201. a year in lieu of tithes. 

Here are two pious foundations: one by Mr. John 
Kendrick, citizen and draper, who left lands to 
the drapers company to pay 20l. per annum for 
ever to the curate of this church, to read divine 
ſervice in the ſaid pariſh-church at fix o'clock in 
the morning every day in the week, except Sun- 
days; with fifty ſhillings per annum to the clerk; 
the like to the ſexton; and five pounds to the 
churchwardens yearly for ever, for the ſupport 
of lights in the winter. The other was founded 
by Mr. Benedict Harlewing, who gave certain 
houſes in Fleet-ſtreet to this pariſh, on condition 
they ſhould pay, out of their rent 20l. per annum 
to the curate, for reading prayers every day in the 
week, Sundays excepted, at fix o'clock in the 
cvening. N 

The veſtry is general, and the pariſh officers 
are, two churchwardens and overſeers, and two 
ſideſmen. 


A little to the eaſt of this church ſtands 
The BANK of ENGLAND. 


This is a ſtone building, the front of which next 
Threadneedle ſtreet is about eighty-feer in length, 
of the Ionic order, raiſed on a ruſtic baſement, 1n a 
good ſtile, Through this front is a grand gate 
that opens into the court yard, and leads into the 
great hall. This is of the Corinthian order, with 
a pediment in the middle. The top of the build- 
ing is adorned with a baluſtrade and handſome 
vaſes, and in the face of the above pediment is 
engraved in relievo the company's ſeal, viz. 
Britannia ſitting with her ſhield and ſpear, and at 
her feet a cornucopia pouring out fruit. The hall 
within this building is ſeventy-nine feet long, and 
forty feet broad, wainſcoted about eight feet high, 
with a fine fretwork ceiling, and is adorned with 
the ſtatue of king William III. in a nich at the 
upper end. On the pedeſtal of the ſtatue is a 
latin inſcription, the tranſlation of which the 
reader will find in page 297. | 

Behind this is another quadrangle, with an ar- 
cade on the eaſt and weſt ſides thereof: and on 
the north ſide is the accomptant's office, which 
is ſixty feet long and twenty-eight feet broad. 
Over this and the other ſides of the quadrangle 
are handſome apartments, with a fine ſtair-caſe, 
adorned with fretwork ; and under it are large 
vaults, with ſtrong walls and iron gates, for the 
preſervation of the caſh. 

Very conſiderable additions having been lately 
made to this noble edifice, and a new ſtreet is 
opened before it, which ſhews the front to great 
advantage. This ſtreet which leads from the 
bank gate into Cornhill, conſiſts of no more than 
one large building on each fide, made of brick 
and ſtone, and uniform, to ſerve for public offi- 
ces. The old offices next St. Bartholomew-lane 

ave been taken down, and new ones erected in 
their ſtead; as have likewiſe all the houſes from 
the eaſt fide of the bank, now built to Bartholo- 
mew-lane, and down that lane within fifty feet 
of Lothbu 
ments haye been already made, and others till in- 
40 Ns 
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ry. In ſhort ſuch extenſive improve- | 


| 
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tended, that when finiſhed it will in all probabi- 
lity be the moſt magnificent building of a public 
nature in the whole univerſe, . "On: 
The bank was eſtabliſhed by act of parliament 
in the year 1693, under the name of “ the go- 
e yernor and company of the Bank of England,” 
in conſideration of 1, 200, oool. lent to the go- 
vernment by the ſubſcribers, at the rate of cight 
per cent. | 
This company is now under the direction of a 
overnor, deputy governor, and twenty four 
irectors, who are annually elected at a general 
court by ballot, Thirteen make a court of di- 
rectors for managing the affairs of the company. 
And if the governor and deputy governor ſhould 
be abſent two hours after the uſual time of pro- 
ceeding to buſineſs, the directors may chuſe a 
chairman by majority; all whoſe acts are equally 
valid, as if the governor and deputy governor Nad 


been preſent. 


The privileges of. this bank are, 

1. Their ſealed notes were by law made tranſ- 
ferable by indorſemenr. . 

2. They have power to purchaſe lands, (except 
thoſe of the crown) and to receive goods as a 
ſecurity for money lent, to buy gold or ſilver 
bullion, and to ſell goods, &c. forfeited to 
them. 


3. Their ſtock ſhall not be taxable in any 
caſe, 
They may negotiate bills of exchange, and 
3 oe ate hon for other bills or — 
5. The government was to give them a year's 
notice upon paying them back their 1, 200, oool. 
6. To counterfeit their notes was made felony. 
7. No perſon dealing in this ſtock could be a 


bankrupt thereby, nor the ſtock liable to foreign 


attachment. 
8. During the continuance of this bank, the 


time for which was enlarged, no other bank ſhall 
be erected by parliamentary authority. 


The transfer days of the Bank have been ya- 
rious times altered, but at preſent they are as fol- 
lows : N 


Bank Stock Tueſday, Thurſday and Friday. 

4 per cent. conſolidated annuities— Tueſday, 
Wedneſday, Thurſday and Friday. 

3 per cent. conſolidated z ties © 

3 per cent reduced * 

3 per cent. 1726 Wedneſday and Saturday. 

34 per cent. 1756 Tueſday and Thurſday. 


3 per cent. 1758— Monday, Wedneſday and 
Friday. 2 


Long annuities——Wedneſday and Saturday. 


The hours of transfer are from eleven to one; 
and the hours of payment of dividends from 
nine to eleven, and one to three, except on the 


following holidays, which are equally obſerved 


at all other public offices. 


January. 
1. New Year's Day. 
6. Epiphany. | 
18, Q. Charlottee born. 


6D | February, 


25. St. Paul. - 
30. King Charles's mar- 
tyrdom. 
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February. Auguſt. 


gin Mary. ©. 5 
24. St. Matthias. September. 
| 2. Fire of London. 
March. 21. St. Matthew, 
25. Lady Day. 22. King George III. 
coronation. 
Aptil. 29. St. Michael. 
23. St. George. 1 ; 
25. St. Mark. October. 
18. St. Luke 
May. 25. King George III. 
1. St. Philip and Ja- Jnavg.; 
cob. 28. St. Simon and Jude. 
19. Q. Charlotte birth e e e 
D. kept. November. 


21. King Charles II. re- 1. All Saints. 


ſtoration. 4. King William born. 
| 5. Gunpowder treaſon, 
June. 9. Lord-mayor's Day. 
4. King George III. 30. St. Andrew. 
born. . 


11. St. Barnabas. December. 

24. St. John Baptiſt, 21. St. Thomas, 

29. St. Peter and Paul. 25. Chriſtmas day. 
| 2056. St. Stephen. 


July. 27. St. John. 
23. St. James. 28. St. Ianocents. 
Moveable Holidays. WW" 
Shrove Tueſday. © Aſlcenfion-day. h 
Aſh Wedneſday. - Whit. Monday. 
Good Friday. —— — Tueſday. 
Eaſter Monday. — Wedneſday. 
.—— — Tueſday. Tas; ang”... © 
—— Wedneiday. Thankſgiving days. 


. © This accquitt is taten from a corre copy at the 


| Bank, in the month of Oktober, 1369. 


At the ſouth eaſt corner of St. Bartholomew- 
lane, ſtands the pariſh church of 3 
St. BARTHOLOMEW, Exchange. 
So called from its dedication to Sr. Bartholo- 
mew the Apoſtle, and its ſituation near the Royal- 
Exchange. | | 


This church is of great antiquity; for it was 
founded before the year 1331, when John de 


Tyerne was preſented to the living, on the death 
of John de Aldeburgh, the rector; and, it was 
become fo decayed in 1438, as to require. re- 
building. . | 


The old church being confumed in the neneral | 


conflagration in 1666, the preſent ſtruQure aroſe 
in its place, and conſiſts of a very irregular body, 
with a tower crowned with arches, ſupported by 
.columns of the Corinthian order. | 

The living, at the time of the reformation, 
being in the gift of the abbey of Sr. Mary of 


Grace, fell, with the diſſolution of that religious 
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* Among other accounts of this haſpi al, a former writer | 


ae, he could remember, that the o of the markets in 


— - 


1 | | 12. P. of Wales born. 
2. Purification of Vir- 24. St. Bartholomew. 


« a turret, 


houſe, into the hands of the crown, in whom it 
has continued to the preſent time. The value of 


the living, as ſettled by act of parliament, in lieu 
of tythes, is no more than 100l. per annum: but 
the value of the glebe, &c. is computed at zoo}, 


More. 


The veſtry is general, and the pariſh officers 
are, two church-wardens, and five auditors of 
accounts,” beſides the common-council-men, 

Here is founded a Tueſday's lecture, endowed 
at ol, per annum, paid by the company of ha- 
berdaſhers. One upon Wedneſdays, at 20]. per 


annum, paid by the church-wardens for the pa- 


riſh. Another upon Fridays, at 251. only for 
three quarters of a year, paid by the mercer' 


company. Another at 121. per annum, on the 


laſt Saturday of every month, paid alſo by the 
mercers; beſides the donation of James Wilford, 
ſheriff, in 1499, who appointed by his will, a 
doctor of divinity, every Good - Friday, for ever, 
to preach a ſermon in the evening at this church, 
on the paſſion of our Saviour. D 

A little eaſtward from the Royal Exchange, on 
the ſouth-ſide of Threagdneedle-ſtreer, is ; 655m 


the church of 
St. BENNETFINK. 


This is a curacy, and ſo denominated from its 
dedication to St. Benedict, an Italian ſaint, and 


founder of the order of Benedictine monks; 


and it received the addition of Fink from its re- 
builder, Robert Fink. It is of ancient founda- 
tion, and was originally a rectory, John de Aneſty 
being collated rector thereof before the year 132g. 
The patronage of this church, which was anci- 
ently in the family of the Nevils, falling to the 
crown; king Edward IV. gave it to the dean and 
chapter of Windſor; and the impropriation be- 


lng in the faid dean and 13 it is fupplied 


by one of the canons of V indfor, or ſuch as 
they ſhall appoint, to be licenſed by the biſhop of 
London. 7 88 W 

The old church being deftroyed by the fire in 
1666, the preſent akkus was erected in 1673. 
The body is of an itregular form, enlightened 
by large arched windows, which reach to the 
roof. This is encompaſſed with a baluſtrade, 
and crowned with a lanthorn: a dome riſes upon 
the whole extent of the tower, and on its top rifes 


The church-yard was given for a free burial- 


place, without any charge to the pariſhioners 


who uſe it. The yeſtry is general, and the pa- 

riſh officers are, wo church - wardens, and thir- 

teen auditors of accounts. | 
The curacy is rated by aft of parliament, at 


- 100]. in lieu of tythes; beſides whieh, there 


is a conſiderable glebe worth near 1001, per an- 
num more. 3 | 

Near the ſouth- ſide of Pig- ſtreet, on the north- 
fide of Threadneedle-ftreer, ſtands the French 
and Walloon proteſtant church, founded upon 


the ruins of the hoſpital of St. Anthony *, 1 * 
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this city, would take a ſtarved pig from-the market people, 
and having flit its ear, would give it to this hoſpital yand 5 
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HISTORY and SUR VRT of L. OND ON: 
St. MA RT INS OUTWICH. 


had been a Jew ſynagogue, built about the year 
1231, and converted into a church, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary. This hoſpital flouriſhed, raiſed 
a large free ſchool, and built alms-houſes at the 
weſt-end/of the church for paor'men. Its demo- 
lition is attributed ro one Johnſon, a ſchool-maſ- 
ter, who becoming a prebendary of Windſor, 
firſt diſſolved the choit, then conveyed away the 
plate and ornaments, then the bells; and laſtly, 
turned the poor out of the alms-· houſes, let out 
the premiſes for rent, and the chureh for a place 
of worſhip to the French proteſtants, who hold 
it of the dean and chapter of Windſor to this day. 
They perform divine ſervice in the French tongue, 
after the manner of the church of England. 
The old building being entirely deſtroyed by 


the fire of London, the prefent church was erect - 


ed, at the ſole expence of the French proteſtants. 
It is a ſmall, but neat — of worſhip, with a 
convenient veſtry at the ſourh-eaſt corner. They 
have alms- houſes, containing apartments for forty- 
five poor men and women, who are allowed two 
ſhillings and threepence, and a buſhel of coals 
every week, and appatel every other year. They 
maintain their own poor, and their church is go- 
werned by a miniſter, elders and deacons. 

At the ſouth-eaſt corner of Threadneedle-ſtreet, 
is a ſpacious building, called JD YEH] 1 


MERCHANT-TAYLORS HALL. 


la the front of this hall, is a large handſome 
door-cafe, adorned with two demi-calumns, whoſe 
entablature and pediment are of the Compoſite 
order. The inſide is furniſhed with tapeſtry, 
containing the hiſtory of their patron, John Bap- 
tiſt, aud tho! theſe hangings are old, they are cu- 
rious and valuable. The great hall is ſo capacious, 
that it is bettet adapted Br the reception of nu 
merous affemblies, than any other in rhe city, 
and is generally vſed for ſuch purpoſes. ' © 
This company, antiently denominated © Tay- 
* lors and Linen Armarers,” was incorporated 
by letters patent, of the 5th of Edward IV. in 
the year 1466: but many of the members of the 
company, | eing great merchants, and Henry VII. 
a member thereof, he, by letters patent, of the 
18th of his reign, A. D. 1503, re incorporated 
the ſame, by the name of < The maſter and war- 
dens of the Merchant-Taylors, of the frater 
„ nity of St. John the Baptiſt, in the city of 
London.“ They are governed by a maſter, 
four wardens, and a court of aſſiſtants. Their 
livery is very numerous, and their eſtates are very 
conſiderable ; out of which they pay to charita- 
ble uſes, 8 to the wills of the reſpective 
donors, about two thouſand pounds per an- 
num. 8 FRETS heats Ado 
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the protors of St. Anthony's, having turned it but iuto the 

— wick a robs, its neck, the pig might range 
ut the city without danger. If rion gav 
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ane On y I is beautiful, and of the Doric order, 
At the ſouth-eaſt angle of Threadneedle ſtreet, 
and partly in Biſhopſgate-ſtreer, is ſituate the pa | 


for the ſpit, the propor took them up 
ita * 
whine after him for more: from whence aroſe the proverb, K g 
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This church was dedicated to St. Martin, bi- 


ſhop of Tours in France, about the year 376, 


and receives the addition of Outwich from two 
brothers of that name, who were ſome time pro- 
prietors thereof, The earl of Surry preſented to 
the living in the year 1325: but he dying with- 
out - iſſue, and leaving his eſtates to the crown, 
the advowſon was purchaſed in 1387 by William 
and John Otewich, who, by licence of king 
Henry IV. in the ſixth year of his reign, gave the 
advowſon of this church, four meſſuages, and 
ſeventeen ſhops, with the appurtenances, in the 
faid pariſh, to the maſter and wardens of the 
taylors and linen-armorers (now the company of 
Merchant Taylors) and to their ſucceſſors, in 
perpetual alms, to be employed for the help and 
relief of the poor brethren and fifters of the ſaid 
company; by virtue of which grant the Mer- 
chant-Taylors have the right of patronage. The 
additional epither of Otewich or Outwich, might, 
in all probability, have been given by the above 
company, in grateful commemoration of their 
great and generous benefactors. 

This church, which was rebuilt about the year 
1340, is one of the few that eſcaped the fire in 
1666, It is an old gothic ſtructure, of the meaner 
ſtyle, fixty-fix feet long, and forty-two broad; 
the height of the roof thirty-one feet, and the 
height of the ſteeple ſixty-five feet. The body 
is of brick, ſtrengthened at the corners by a 
maſſy ruſtic. The windows, which are large, 
are of the coarſe gothie kind, and the top is ſur- 
rounded wich plain ſquare battlements. From 
the tower riſes a turret that is open, arched, and 
ſupported by four piers; and from the dome riſes 
a fane, This church received ſo much dam 
by: the fire in Biſhopſgate-ftreet in 1765, that the 
turret, dome and fane were emirely rebuilt : they 
are of the ſame principle as before, though the 
workmanſhip is rather more modern. | 

The living of this church, which is a rectory, 
including the parſonage-houſe, is not allowed to 
be more than 1201. per annum, except the fees. 
The veſtry is general; and the pariſh officers 
are two church-wardens. ' Ah ROSS oh 

Oppoſite to this church, at the north-eaſt cor- 
ner of Threadneedle: ſtreet, is ſituate 


| The SOUTH-SEA-HOUSE. 


This building, in which the company's affairs 
are now tranſacted, is a magnificent ſtructure of 
brick and ſtone, about a quadrangle, ſupported 
by ſtone pillars of the, Toſcan-ordey, which form 
a fine piazza. The front in Threadneedle-ftreet 
The walls 
are of a great thickneſs, and the ſeveral offices 
admirably ' diſpoſed. The back front, which 


runs as far as Old Broad ſtreet, facing the church 


a; « he follows me like a Tantony, or St. Anthony's 
pig! But he adds, hen any of theſe pigs became fit 
u of zhe daß 
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of St. Peter le Poor, was formerly the Exciſe- 
office; then the South-Sea company's office; 
and at this time known by the name of the Old 
South - ſea houſee. | | | 
The origin of the South-ſea company is as fol- 
lows: In the glorious and ſucceſsful war againſt 
France, in the reign of queen Anne, the ſeamen 
employed in the royal navy had tickets granted. 
them inſtead of caſh z which they were frequently 
obliged. to get diſcounted at 40l. and ſometimes, 
50l. per cent. to avaricious men, who taking ad- 
vantage of their neceſſities, amaſſed very conſi- 
derable fortunes. * | 
be debt due from the government upon this 
and other accounts, unprovided for by youre 
ment, amounted to 9,177,9671, 158. 4d. and 
theſe people taking it into their hands, were in- 


corporated by act of parliament in the year 1710. 


The following year the company, after the diſ- 
charge of the debt due to them from the govern- 
ment, was made perpetual; and her majeſty in- 
corporated them by the name of The governor, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and company of , merchants of Great Britain | 


* trading,to the South ſeas and other parts of 
* America, and for encouraging the fiſhery,” 
And in 1714; they lending the government 'an 
additional ſum of 822,0321. 4s. 8d. the capital 
of the company was, by a& of parliament, en- 
larged to ten millions; for which the members 
received fix per cent. intereſt, or 600, oool. per 
annum. But in 1720, an act of parliament was 

aſſed, by which the company were granted the 
ſole privilege of trading to the South ſeas. within 
certain limics, and enabled to increaſe their capi- 
tal, by redeeming. ſeveral of the public, debts ; 
but by the arts : 


power, the capital ſtock of the company was 


: 
. 
5 
. 
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the coaſt of Greenland. At this time, however, 
they have no trade: they only receive intereſt for 
their capital, which is in the | hands of the go. 
vernment, and alſo 800ol. a year out of the trea- 
ſury, towards, the expence attending the manage- 
ment of their affair. MT 

The buſineſs of this * is managed by 
a governor, ſub-governor, deputy-governor, and 
twenty-one directors, - annually cholen before the 
ſixth of February, by a majority of votes. Such 
members of the company as have 1000L. in the 
capital ſtock in their own names, having one vote; 
ſuch, as have goool. two votes; ſuch as have 
50001. three votes; and ſuch as have © 10,000], 
ſtock or more, four votes, and none above: but 
no perſon can be goyernor, ſub-governor, depu- 
' ty-governor, or director, while he is governor, de- 
puty-governor, or director of the Bank of Eng- 
land, 0 | = 
The hours of payment of dividends are from 
nine o'clock to twelve, and the hour of transfer 
from twelve to one. ++. £8 

Ibe days of | transferring South-ſea ſtock are, 
Monday, Wedneſday and Friday. | | 

Old Annuities, ditto. , 8 

New Annuities, Tueſday, Thurſday and Sa- 
turday . 1 | 
3 percent. 1 


75 1, Tueſday and Thurſday. Ex- 


| cept on holidays, which are the ſame as at the 


Bank. (2.35% 711g 

On the north ſide of Throgmorton-ſtreet, near- 
7 oppoſite Bartholomew lane, is the chief office 
or the Penny Poſt, which, before the enlarge- 


ment of the Bank, was kept in St. Chriſtopher's 


| church-yard... | 


uſed on this occaſion by ſome in 


many wealthy perſons loſt their eſtates, and others | 
acquired immenſe fortunes; and a conſiderable | 


number of the directors were obliged by parlia- 


ment to refund their ill-gotten treaſures. (See | 


P- 282, 283.) 


This company, however, was not diſſolved; 


and in the year 1733, it was enacted by parlia- - 
ment, that the capital ſtock of the South - ſea com- 
pany, which then amounted to 14,66 , 103l. 88. 
4d. and the ſhares of the reſpective proprietors, | 


ſhould be divided into four equal parts: three 


fourths of which ſhould be converted into a joint | 
ſtock, attended with annuities after the rate of 
four per cent. till redemption by parliament ; |] 
and ſhould be called the New South-ſea annuiries: } 


| Each of theſe has'a number ef villages and 


and the other fourth part ſhould remain in the 
company as a trading capital ſtock, attended with 


the reſidue of the annuities or funds, payable at | 


the exchequer to the company till redemption. 


It is neceſſary to obſerve with reſpe& to this 


company, that, notwithſtanding the terms of 
their charter, they have never carried on any con- 
ſiderable trade. Indeed, by the aſſiento contract 
they had, for ſome years, the privilege of fur- 
niſhing the Spaniards with negro ſlaves for their 
mines and plantations in America, and of ſending 
a large ſhip annually, with European goods, con- 
* ſiſting chiefly of our woollen manufactures, to 


the Spaniſh Weſt Indies; and for nine years they 


annnvally ſent a ſmall number of ſhips to fiſh on 


lite. 


Fhis office is under the direction of the poſt 


| maſters general; who appuint a comptroller, ac- 
raiſed to 33, 843.26 l. By this iniquitous ſcheme | 


comptant, receiver and comptroller's clerk and 
meſſengers. There are fix ſorters, and eight ſub- 
ſorters of the letters, ſeventy-four meſſengers, or 
letter carriers, and 334 houſes within the bills of 
mortality for receiving or taking in letters; 
. are divided amongſt the fix following of- 
ces: | | | 


1. The general office in Throgmorton-ſtreet., 
2. The corner of Bull- head court, Newgate- 
ſtreet. _ | | OS 
3. At Lincoln's-Inn | 
4. In Weſtminſter. . —- 
5. In King ſtreet, Little Tower-hill. , 5 
6. In St. Mary Overies, Southwark, __ - 


places under its particular direction: from 

| to the moſt diſtant of which letters are carried and 
| returned at leaft once in the dax. 

This uſeful method of circulating letters in, 
and ten miles round the metropolis, was project 
ed by one David Murray, an Upholder, in Pater: 
noſter-Row, in the year 1683, who.communicat- 
ed the ſcheme to Mr. William Dockwra, who car- 
ried it on for ſome time with great ſucceſs, 1 
the government laid claim” to it as a royal prero- 
gative; Dockwra was ohliged to ſubmit, and in 


— — — 
— ]§«⁵“ , — —·mü.—˙ 


return had a penſion allowed him by.the king of 
pounds per annum, during Bs 
X 124 2 din TTTES : It 


two hundred 
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a late act of 
to be fer 
outices../ * i * 0 ; 


Ic was erected to carry any parcel of 
der one pound within @ certain cirevit 

nny, to be 
in lengrh of time" it has been > mat us to 
oblige the parcy to whom the lettef or patcel is 
directed or delivered, to pay one penny alſo, if 
that party happens to live out of the bounds of 
London, Well.ninſter, or their ſuburbs and liber- 
ties, or out of the Borough r And of 


paid by the perſon that ſent it: Now | 


is * by N ſu 


177 
ee, 


14 


b 


We ſhall conclude the account of this war 
with mention of a free-ſchool belonging to it for 
the education of fifty boys and thirty girls, ſituate 
oppoſite the Back-gate of Bethlehem Hoſpital. 
The houſe was — * eben and the charity 


QUAPTER VII, 


Tier wad takes its name a fireet 
formerly called Candlewick, or Candle- 
| wright-ſtreet (now Canon-ftreer) which 
was principally inhabited by candle-wrights, or 
candle-makers, both in tallow and wax. It is 
bounded on the eaſt by Bridge-ward, on the ſouth 
by Bridge and Dowgate wy on the.north by 
Langbourn-ward ; and on the weſt by Dowgate 
and Wallbrook wards. | 

Though this ward is but ſmall, yet it is divided 
into ſeven precincts; and is governed by an al- 
derman, eight common-council-men, (of whom 


— — CO IS 
OG > — one — 


one is the alderman's deputy} ſeven conſtables, 


thirteen apo? men, ſeven a OY. and a 


or CANDLEWICK N 


ken or Likes, fout AT ks 


wo orgs 155 
don, obtained a grant of the ground wherg the 
lay-ſtalls were, and built a handſome and capgci- 
ous church thereon; © This church received conſi- 


derable additions from Sir [William , Walworth, 
Lord- mayor, who likewiſe founded a college 


for a maſter and nine /prieſts-; ſettled his pwn 
new built houſe adjojning to the church for an 
habitation: of the Gig maſter and chaplains, or 
prieſts, for ever, and was buried in the norih cha- 
pel by the choir. 

This church, however, being entirely deſtroyed 
by the great couflagration in 1666, the preſent 
edifice àroſe in its ſtead. It i a plain ſtructure 


built with ſtone, and enlightened by a ſeries of 


beadle, | | 
Great Ea „te which is a: ipal ſtreet | 

in this ward, downs at the top of et-hill, 

and runs weſtward to the end of 9 


vhere Canon“ ſtreet begins. On the ſouth ſide of 

this ſtreet ſtands the Boar's-head: tavern, ac 

counted the oldeſt in London, and the houſe in 

which Shakeſpear laid ſome of the ſcenes of his 

Henry IV. where he introduces prince Henry and 

his compamons. And at the upper end ny 
riſt merting-houle. - 


Maidenheadicourt is 4 bapri 
Not far from this ſtreet is St. Michael s-lane, « on 


— — —BAͥAmF 


the eaſt ſide of which ſtands the pariſh chutch of | 


St. MICHAEL, Crooked. Laws. 


So called from its dedication to St. Michael, | 


and its vicinity to the above lage. 
This church is ef ancient foundation, as ap- 


pears by John de Borham, 'who was reCtor there- | 
ith time it was a very' | 


of in the year 1304: at whith 
ordinary ſmall buildi 


ng, and ſtood amidſt lay- 


ſtalls and ſlauę grounds uſed by the butchers 
of — tr 'Bur in 1360 Joh Love- 
* 4k 5 10 „15 5 1 1 fl 4 0 on : 


— 


bi i „* Were 57 


55 


large arched Windows. The Tower, which is at 
the weſt end, is carried ſquare to 4 conſiderable 
height, and the upper · moſt window in the center 
of each face, is of namented with a head, 8d 
handſome feſtoofis. : From hence, inſtead of a 
baluſtrade, is a range of open work of the Gathic 
kind, with vaſes at coroers. | 'Frqm within 
this part the tower riſes circular, diminiſhing 


| ia three ſtages, with an open buttreſs riſing from 
each corner of the ſquare tower, 80 


oa top of 
the firſt ſtagelz from this buttreſs, riſes a, large 
ſcroll to the top of the ſecond, and a fmaller.ra 
the top of the third ſtage, above which riſes a 
kind of ſnort round ſpire of -a-, pecubar kind it 


{ ſwells out at the bottam, and then rounding off 


Luba —— A2 
gy 
be nas po fas ons 2 Inns A td 2 


» This — ok jr name from CEN kept | 


hrs, 69 ſerve the quſ. par 5, Gy 3 winch; who oh ter- 


wards removed to by the early ac- 
2 we have of l 9 og FEA — bo the 
** ——_—_ — 


trajeQus, — the — we have great 
ſe hes to be the firſt, ons of the firſt mar- 

u, cen of a Raman. In which ſtate it 
nie LL 


eſpeciall for vidaals; as m be | 
colleQed 2 he Rollo fon ? called called Loud 4 


madeby Lidgate, 2 me reignof Henry V. 
in the perſon of a c coming to London, and tra- 
velling through the ſame. Js Weltcheap (faith the ſong) 


riſes to a {mall height, | where! Ir, ASE hu 'by 
a gilt ball and fane. 


The patronage of chis cbyrch waz anciengly'i in 
thi prior and — — in whoer it 
continued till the year 1405, ſince which tie ig 
has been in _ archbiſhops of that W 0 and is 


* 2,0 : . 2017 43h 94h * 


% 15 


In Cornhill, 20 6 old —C and houſold fluff, er, 
| wy buy bis — tao xohich he had loft in, 


ht-ſtreet, drapers profered l 
E cooks 7 nh 42 CITE 50 25 | 
onde aries jy ek, way 7 
e. 
of Skin and TT 


EE 0 
all all wich rd rn Joan liked well t 


money to abide by it, and — GaN ws mh into ute Cell 
barge and home into Kent. 
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The pariſh of St. Martin's Orgar is a reQory, 
the church whereof (before the fire of London) 
ſtood on the eaſt ſide of St. Martin's. lane, near 
Canon-ftreetz and is ſo denominated from its de. 
dication to St. Martin aforeſaid ;. and. the ad. 
ditional epithet of - Orgars is a corruption of Og. 
garus, or. Ordgarus, who was the founder and 
patron thereof, who granted the ſame to the dean 
and canons of St. Paul's about the year 1181. 
is that of Sir William Walworth, who flew Wart || From which time the advowſon has continued in 
Tyler; (ſee page 85,) the inſcription on which is || the ſaid dean and chapter. 
as follows: Since this pariſh has been united to St. Cle. 

ment's Eaftcheap, the ſite of the church is made 

a burial place for the pariſhioners. Part of the 
ſteeple, however, ,remains, in which is a dial 

projecting into the ſtreet; and part of the nave 

alſo being found repairable, a body. of French 
proteſtants, in communion with the epiſcopal 
church of England, obrained a leaſe of the tower 
and ruinous nave from the miniſter and church- 
wardens, and got it confirmed, by - parliament :, 

in purſuance -'of which the purchaſers erected a 
church for their on uſe ; in which they continue 
to perform divine, ſervice according to the rights 
of the church of England, The veſtry is gene- 

ral; and the, pariſh officers are, five auditors of 
accompts, two churchwardens, and a collector fur 

the poor. r 2 t nen fsb 17 

On the north ſide of Cannon-ftreet is another. 
lane, on the welt ſide of which. ſtands the pariſh 

church of 21.1347 i Bus . Hr ii 1 5 551 


(19 16) PL ke 112 99 ino 130% 7 
St. MART ABO HURC H. 


91 R * 
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one of che thirteen peculiats in this city belonging | 
to Canterbury. The rector, in conformity to an 
act of parliament granted in the reign of king 
Charles II. receives, beſides his other profits, 
100]; per annum in lieu of tyt hes 
The veſtry is general; and the pariſh officers 
are, two churchwardens, and two collectors for 
the poor. f F ! 
Among the ſeveral monuments in this church 


Here under lyth a man of fame, 
William Walworth callyd by name; 
Fiſhmonger he was in life-time here, 
And twile Lord-mayor as in bookes appere; 
Who with courage ſtout and manly might, 
Slew Wat Tyler in king Richard's fight; © * 
For which act done, and trew intent, 
The king made him knight incontinent : 
And gave him armes, as here may ſee, 
To declare his fact and chivalrie. 
Hie left this life the yere of our God, 
« Thirteene hundryd fourſcore and three od. 


Here is alſo a monument erected to the me- 
mory of queen Elizabeth; and the following 
very conciſe inſeription on the tomb of William 
Wray r: LY Log (en95vy to 


The body of William Wray, 
I have no more to ſay. $697 159 


Here lyeth, wrapt in clay, Fe - 

| 1 Dan CIT UI aon n agi Ns 

| 3.93}. BY 5 7 K This church owes its name to its dedication to 
In an alley on the other fide of St. Michael's- || the Virgin Mary ; and the additional appellation 

lane is an independent meeting- houſe, | of Ab or Upeburch, was; given it 0n/aceount;of 

4 _ On the north (ſide, and at the extremity its elevation in compariſon of the neighbouring 
Great Eaſtcheap, is Clement's. lane; on the eaſt || ground towards the Thames, and, to . diſtinguiſh 

fide of which is ſituate the pariſh church of it from the many other churches, of the ſame 


| name in this city. A church dedicated to St. 
St. CLEMENT, EASTCHE AP. 


This church is dedicated to St. Clement, diſ- 
ciple of St. Peter the Apoſtle, and ordained bi- 
ſmop of Rome in the year 92. It receives the 
additional epithet of Eaſtcheap, not only on ac- 
count of its ſituation, but likewiſe to diſtinguiſh 
it from other churches dedicated to the ſame fant. 
It was founded in or before the year 1332; and 
before the ſuppreſſion of religious louke, was in 


Mary has ſtood here from very early times; and 


we find that in the year 1448, it was in the pa- 
tronage of the prior and canons of St. Mary 
Overy's; but devolving to the crown in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, her majeſty granted the per- 


petual advowſon to Corpus Chriſti college in 
Cambridge, in whom it has continued to the pre- 
ſent time. C0, 6s $3 St enn ie? #3 

The old church being conſumed by the fire in 
1666, the preſent one was raiſed in: its ſtcad ; 
and to which, by act of parliament, is annexed, 


the pariſh of St. Laurence Poultney, whereby the 
rectorial profits are greatly augmented, the tuo 
together producing the yearly value of 120], in 
lieu of rythes. The veſtry is general, and the 
pariſh officers are only two churchwardens. . 

| This ſtructure is built of brick, ſtrengthe ned 
by ruſtic quoins of ſtone at the corners, with three 
windows on each ſide, of which the middle one 
is the principal, that riſing higher, and taking 
up the ſpace above, while the ethers, Which. are 
ſmaller have round windows oer them; theſe 
have all ſtone caſes. The rower riſes ſquare w 


Weſtminſter. But queen Mary, in the firſt year 
of her reign, gave the advowſon thereof to the 
biſhop of London for ever, who is now the 
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| 
| 
the bu of the abbot and convent of St. Peter's, 
| 


The living of this church is conſiderably aug- 
mented by the pariſh of St. Martin's Orgar being 
annexed to it, which, by act of parliament 
makes it of the yearly value of 140). in lieu of 
This church ſharing the common fate in the 
ear 1666, was rebuilt in 1686; and is a very plain, 
neat ſtructure, with a tower crowned only by a | 
battlement. The veſtry is general; and the pa- || the corners ſtrengtbened with Toftic ; and a large 
riſh officers are, two churchwardens, and two || window in the center of each faces. if der : 
collectots for the poor. © [JI like the reſt. From. this.tower: riſes 4 kiad . 
R | LOS 2 97/8:..-03 14301109 That Bono: « 0 193: 5 
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dome, and upon its ſummit ſtands a plain ſpire 
ſupported by a lanthorn baſe, | 

The church of St. T:avrence Poultney, | 
was a curacy, : ſtood on the weſt ſide of Law. 
rence Poultneytlane, ow the ſouth ide of Cannon- | 
ſtreet; and received the addition of raid} 
from its great behefactor Sir'J6hn'Poultney, who, 
about the year 1345) founded in the 7 
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unis rde bounded pn the eaſt by | 
1 . ind Broad. ſtreet wardy; on 


* the ſouth by the river Thames; and on 
the welt and north by the ward of Farringdon 


within. 0 c 1 * 


* 3 „ 8 + * 
It takes its name from an ancient caſtle which | 


ſtood on the bank near che Thames, and was 
built by one Bay nard, à nobleman of great au- 


* The great privileges. enjoyed by Robert Fitz- Walter, 
in conſequence of this office, werg as follows: 155 
« The ſaid Robert and his heirs ought to be and are chief 
«© banners of London, in fee for the caſtelary, Which he 
« and his anceſtors had by Caſtle-ba in the ſaid city. 
In time pf war the ſaid Robert and his, heirs ought to ſerve 
«the cley ih manner as followeth : that is, 
The ſaid Robert ought to come, he being 
man of arms, on horſeback, coyered, with cloth or 
„ unto the great weſt door of St. Pauls, wich his banner dif 
„ played before him of his arms. And, when he is come to 
« the ſaid door, mounted and appatelled as before is ſaid, 
« the mayor, with his aldermen and ſheriffs, armed in their 
6 arms, 


© the ſaid door, with 4 banner in hie hagd, all en foot; 
« which banner tall be gules "he mage of St Paul, gold; 
the face, hands, feet, and ſword, of filver :, and 48 
©« as the ſaid Robert ſhalF ſee'the-maydr, aldermen, and 
riffs, come on foot out of the church, z N 
jo 22 he call alight from his horſe and ſalute the may- 
% or, and fa 
« avhich Teen the city. . ; 64" oh 
And the mayar and aldermen müll anfivet; Vr givs r 
<< you, as 70 our hanneret of. fee inthis city, the banner of this city, 
**. to bear. and ge the honour of this city to. your powers, | |» 
And the Robert and is heirs [recofrg. he banner 
in his hands, and ge on foot Gut of the gate, Witk 
banner in his hands; and the mayor, aldermen, and ſhe- 
riffs, . ſhall follow to the door, and ſhall bring an horſe to 


«© the ſaid Robert, worth z0l. which horſe ſhall be ſaddled 
«+ with a ſaddle of the. 
% be covered with findals 


* 
: 


. 


f the faid arms. 


it to the chamberlain of the ſaid Robert, for his expences 
that day. Then the ſaid, Rohert hall mount upon the horſę 
which the mayor preſe to him, with the banner in his 
hand; and, as ſoon as he is up, he ſhall ſay to the mayer, 
that he muſt cauſe a marſhal to be ehoſen for the hoſt, one 


or armour, ' 


A come out of the ſaid: church of St; Papl uato | 


—— 


to him: Sir mayors. I am conic 20 do my ſervice * 


s of the ſaid, Robert, and hall 


— mmm ̃˙ . . — — 


ſoon | 
ch 


z2fmed with Tach a 


| *© ought'to bring his Judgments, as is aſſented and 
| <* upon in the 


of the city; -which being done, the ſaid Robert ſhall com- | 


** mand thę mayor and burgeſſes of the city to w m- 
„% mons eds and a Gra of the cy, 10 warm 2he 


and the ſaid Robert ſhall bear it himſelf to Aldgate; and 


there the ſaid Robert and mayer ſhall» deliver the fad 
banner of St. Paul to whom they think: proper. And, if 


they are to go out of the cit n ſaid Robert ought 
to chuſe two out of every 22082 ſage an to 


And this counſel ſhall be taken in the priory of the Tri- 
** nity near Aldgate. Aod befoxe every town or caſtle which 
_ © the hoſt of London ſh; 1 beſigge,. if the ſiege continue a 
hole year, the ſaid Robert Mall have, for every ſiege, of 
0 he commonalty ef London, one hundred ſhillings, and 
more? : 3) nene: $3. (F7 "22 8) 


* 3 EF 4 » 


go under the banner of St. Paul; | 
|. *© and his he 


—— 


ed death by 
* Alſo they/ſhill-preſent to him 201. ſterling, and deliver | 


„ Guildhall of the city, the ma 
look to the keeping of the city after they are gone out. 
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church, a college of Jeſus and Corpus Chriſti, for 
a maſter; warden, thirteen” prieſts and four 115 


kich riſters. This living is at preſent abſorbed in 
I. 1 of — — the ſite of the old 


ehureh and college remains only as a burial place 
fot the inhabitants of the-pariſh. The veſtry is 
general j and the pariſh officers are two church - 
wardent, and two collectors for the poor. 
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thority who came from Normandy with William 
the. Conqueror. This caſtle, after the deceaſe of 
the abave 1 (Which ha 

of Wiltam 


ufus) fell into the hands of various 


ople, and at length became the poſſeſſion of 


o 


obert Fitz-walter, who was caſtelain and ſtand- 
ard-bearer' ® of London in the reign, of kin 
John, A. D. 1213. At which time there, aro 
| The rights \belonging to him and his heirs in the city of 
| on, in time of peace, were as follow :. f 
« That is to ſay, the ſaid Robert Fitz - Walter had a ſoke 
« or ward in the city, where was a wall of the 1 of 
aul, 


„ St. Paul, which led down, by a brewhouſe of St. 
to the Thames; and ſo to the fide of the mill which was 
« it 2 water coming down from Fleet - bridge, and went 
4% by London wall betwixt the friars preachers and Ludgate, 
1 and ſo returned by the houſe of the — friars to the wall 
«« of the ch⁰οο fr of St. Paul; that is all the pariſh of St. 
« Audrew, Which was in the gift of his anceſtors by the 
«« ſaid ſeniority ; and ſo the ſaid Robert had appendant unto 
the ſaid ſoke all the things underwritten: | 
„That he ought to have a ſokeman, and to place what 
„ ſokeman'he. will, fo he be of the ſokemanry, or the ſame 
ward: and if any of the ſokemanry be impleaded ia the 


© Gaildhall of any thing that toucheth not the body of the 


% mayot that for the time ig, or that toucheth the body of no 
„ ſheriff; it ts not lawful for the ſokeman of the ſokemanry 
«4 of the faid Robert Fitz - Walter to demand a court of the 
** ſaid Robert; and, the mayor and his citizens of London 
*« ought to grant him to haye a court; and in his court he 
agreed 
ail iket n bo'given n of 
„If any therefore be taken in ſokemanry, he ou 
have his ſtocks and impriſonment in his ſoken; and he 
% ſhall be brought from thence to the Guildhall before the 
% mayor, and there they ſhall provide him his judgment 
** that ought to be given of him; but his judgment ſhall 
% not be publiſhed till he come into the court of the. ſaid 
% Robert, and in his liberty. 

«« And the judgment ſhall beſuch, that, if he have deſerv- 
on, he to be tied to a poſt in the Thames, 
** at a good wharf, where boats are faſtened, two ebbings 
*« \and\two flowings of the Water. | 
And if he be condemned for a common 
„A to be led to the elms, and there ſuffer his judgment as 
** other thieves. And ſo the ſaid Robert and his heirs hath 
% honour, that he holdeth a great franchiſe within the ci 4 
10 that the mayor of the city and citizens are bound to 43 
« him right ; that is to ſay, that, when the mayor will 
b hold a great,coupcil, he ought to call che ſaid Robert 

to be with him in council of the city ; and 
* the ſaid Robert ought to be ſworn to be of council with 
« And when the ſaid Robe:t cometh to the ings of the 
hall of 1ayor, or his lieutenant, ought 
„eto riſe” againſt him, and ſet'him'down near "unto him ; 
„and ſo long as he is in the Guildhall, all the judgments 
** ought to begiven by his-mouth, dccording to the record 
„of the recorders of the ſaid, le many 
«© waifes as come ſo long as he is there, hs ought to gi 
«© them to the bailifs of the town, or to Who , 
* thecouncil of the mayor of the city.? : 


pened in the reign 


ght to 


thief, he ought | 


® 


480 HISTORY ud BURY ET of LONDON. 
4 great contention between the king and his ba- || officers are, twa churchwardens and two Over. 


rons, on account of Matilda, called The Fair, a |} ſcers. 4.0 7 bb 
daughter of. the ſaid Robert Fitz Walter, whom On the ca(t Tide of Behnet's-hill, at the ſouth 
the king unlawfully loved, but could not obtain; well end ef St. Paul's Cathedral, ſtands the col. 


:whereupon, and for other cauſes of the like ſort, {| lege of office f arme, commonly called 


there enſued a war throughout the tealßm. Phe . nate 0 non 303, 2% b 
barons, being received into London, did great, The HERALDS OFFICE. 
damage to the king z but in the end the king not i oo 0 00 WC 
only baniſhed the ſaid Fitz-Walter, among others, This office was deſtroyed by the dreadful fire 
out of the kingdom, but likewiſe caufed his _caſ- . in 1666, and rebuilt about three years after; the 


_— — — a : ˙w — 


tle, called Baynard's-caſtle, and two other houſes, | expence of which, at a moderate computation, 
to be demolifhed. (Sce page 41.) After which || amounted to goool. but the corporation not being 
a meſſenger was ſent to Matilda the Fair about the {| AMle fo diſcharge that ſum, petitioned his majeſty 
1 ſuit ; but ſhe, not conſenting to it, was for a commiſſion to receive the ſubſcriptions of the 
pviſoned. - . | -- || 2obality-and gentry. - Fhis petition was referred 
King John being in France in the year 1214, || to the commillioners for executing the office of 

with a great army, a truce was mage between the Feng * and, upon their lordſhip's. 
| 
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two kings for five years, There being a river, or || a c miiffion was granted, beating date the fixth 
arm of the ſea between the two armies, a night of December, 15 672 I buf the commiſſion dire&. 
among the Engliſh called out to thoſe on the other ing the money Schlegel th be paid to ſuch” pec- 
fide to challenge any one among them to come || ſons, and laid out in ſuch a manner, as the earl- 


and take a juſt or two with him: whereupon, | marſhall ſhould appoint, it diſguſted. the officers 
without any. delay, Robert Fitz Walter, who | fo much, that it cauſed 1 0l dne ang inactivity in 
was on the French fide, ferried qver, and got on | them to (more tlie ſubſcription; fo that, al- 
horſcback, without any dne to help him, and Manet they had reaſon to hôpe for large contri- 
ſhewed himſelf ready to the face of this chal-butiebs, littte more chan pool; was raifed by this 
lenger; and at the firſt courſt ſtruck him ſo vio» | commiſſion: whiat fums wer neceſfary were made 
lently with his great ſpear, that both man and up out of the general fees and proſits of the of- 
horſe fell to the ground; and, When his ſpear {| fice, or by the contribution of, partieular mem- 
was broken, he went back again to the king of bers. Sir William Di e built che north weſt 
France. King John, ſeeing this, criec our, || torhet at his bwh charge and Sir Henty St. 
„By God's tooth, (his uſual, oath). he were 2 Georges. Clarfartr, Save the profits of, ſome vi- 
„ king indeed who: had ſuch 4 knight.“ The | made by deputies appointed by him for 
friends of Robert, hearing theſe words, kneeled |} that pu amounting! 1045 260). the houſes on 
down, and faid, O king, he is your Knight; It || the eaft fide, and fourtt eaſt corner, were eredted 
« is Robert Fitz-Walter.” Whereupon, he was upon a building leafe, agreeable to che original 
ſent for the next day, and reſtored to the kirig's |} plang by Which means the whole was made one 
favour z- by which means a peace was concluded, uniform quidrangular building, xs itnow peat, 
Fire- Walter was reſtored to his eſtates, and bad || and is Pie er whe delt deſigned and ham 
permiſſion to repair his caſtle of Baynard. | brick, buildings in Landon: and the hollow arch 
- This ward is divided into ten prerindts, and is f of the pateway ig eſteemed a curioſty. In No- 
governed by an alderman, ten common · cduncil- vember, 1683, the college part of the building 
men, (of whom one is the alderman's deputy) I being finiſhed, the rooms were divided amo 
nine conſtables, fourteen inqueſt-men,; ſeven ſca- | the officers. accordiag to their degrees, en. 
vengers and a beaddeeee. ment among themſelves,. and afterwards'contirm- 
We ſhall begin the forvey of this ward on the ed by ebe ark marſhal; which eee 
north fide of Thames ſtreex, where, at the ſouth en ever ſince annexed to their reſpective offices. 
welt corner of Bennet's-hill is ſituate the pariſh e inſide. of the lodgings, were Aniſhed,. at dit- 
church of OS FTELEL ihe ops pagan! by the officers to whom they be 


St. BENN E T, Paul's WaR. n a fquire lacloſed by regular brick build- 
r ings; which are extremely neat, without expen- 

This church is ſo called from its being conſe- || fave decorations. The floors are raiſed above the 
erated to St. Benetlict, and its vicinity to the {| level of the ground, and there is an aſcent to them 
above wharf. It is of very ancient foundation, I by flights of plain ſteps. The principal front 5 
as appears by Dicets, dean of St. Paul's, who in the lower ory, ornamented wich ruſtic, upon 
has it in his regiſter, under the year 3181, The | which ure placed four Lonie pilaſters, that fup- 
old church being deſtroyed by the fire of London an angular pediment. The Hides which are, 
n 1666, the preſent, one was erected in its place | conformable te this, have arched pediments, this 
from a deſign of Sir Chriſtopher Wren. It is a {| are al ſuppomed by Ionic pilaſters. Within 458 | 
neat ſtructure; the body is well proportioned: || large roem for keeping che court of honour, 2 
the tower has ruſtic corners, and the turret and pes with houſes and apartments for the king 3 
ſmall ſpire are raiſed from the crown of a dome. || heralds and purſuivants. | . 
This church is a rectory, the collation to which This corporation conſiſts of thirteen members, 
is in the dean und chapter of St. Paul's. | The || viz. three kings at arms, fix heralds at arms, 
pariſh of St. Peter, Paul's Wharf is re to it, {| and four purfuivants at arms; who are 8 | 
and the rector receives 100). per annum in lieu of || by the carl-marſhal of England. as miniſters ſv 
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1 


tythes. The veſtry is general; and the pariſh ö ordinate to him in the execution of their _ 


i 


and hold their places by patent during their good 
behaviour. They are all the king's fervants in 
ordinary, and therefore, in the vacancy of the 
office of earl-marſhal, have been fworn into their 
offices by the lord- chamberlamngn. 

Their meetings are termed chapters, which 
they hold the firſt Thurſday in every month, or 
oftener if neceſſary, wherein all matters are deter- 
mined by a majority of voices of the kings and 
heralds, each king having two voices. | 

The kings are Garter, Clarenceux, and Norroy. 
Garter was inſtituted by king Henry V. in the 
year 1417, for the ſervice of the moſt noble order 
of the garter; and, for the dignity of that order, 
he was made ſovereign; within the office of arms, 
over all the other officers, ſubject to the crown of 
England, by the name of Garter, king of arms of 
England. By the conſtitution of his office he muſt 
be a native of England, and a gentleman bearing 
arms. To him belongs the correction of arms, 
and all enſigns of arms uſurped or borne unjuſtly ; 
and the power of granting arms to deſerving 
perſons, and ſupporters to the nobility and knights 
of the Bath. It is likewiſe his office to go next 
before the ſword in ſolemn proceſſion, none inter- 
poſing except the marſhal, to adminiſter the oath 
to all the officers of arms; to have a habit like the 
regiſter of the order; with baron's ſervice in the 
court, and lodgings in Windſor caſtle; he bears 
his white rod; with a banner of the enſigns of the 
order thereon, before the ſoyereign : when any 
lord enters the parliament chamber, it is his poll 
to aſſign him his place, according to his dignity 


and degree x to carry the enſigns of the order to | 


foreign princes, and to do, or procure to be done, 
what the ſovereign ſhall enjoin relating to the or- 


of 100l. a year, payable at the exchequer j and 


100l. more out of the revenue of the order; be- 


ſides his fees. * 11 


| The others are called provincial: kings; abd 


prehendi 
and that of Norroy all to the north of that river; 
but, though theſe provincials have exiſted time 
immemorial, they were not conſtituted to theſe 


offices by the titles of Clarenceux and Norroy 


before Edward III. - etrs 
Clarenceux is thus named 
Clarence, the third ſon of king Edward III. It 
is his duty, according to his commiſſion, to viſit 
his province, to ſurvey the arms of all perſons, 
&c. and to regiſter their deſcents, marriages, &c. 
to marſhal the funerals of all perſons within his 
province not under the direction of Garter; and 
in his province to grant arms, with the conſent of 


the earl marſnal. Before the inſtitution of Garter, ||. ſions; to attend the inſtallation of the knights of 
the Garter, &c, 872 hooded 


he was the principal officer of arms, and, in the 
vacancy of Garter, he excutes his office. Ex- 
cluſive of his fees he has a ſalary from the exche- 
quer of 4ol. per annum. 
The duty and office of Norroy, or North Roy, 
that is, North king, is the ſame on the north of 
the Trent as that of Clarenceux on the ſouth; 
— The kings of arms were formerly created by 
the ſovereign with great ſolemnity, upon ſome 
high feſtival; bur, ſince the ceremonies uſed at 
C9308 | | 


from the duke of | 
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| the creation of peers have been laid aſide, the 


kings of arms have been created by the earlz 
marſhal; * by virtue of the ſovereign's warrant. 


| Upon this occaſion he takes his oath j wine is 
| poured upon his head out of a gilt cup, with a 


cover 3 his title is pronounced; and he inveſted 
with a tabart of the royal arms richly embroidered 


| upon velvet; a collar of SS, with two portcul- 


| lices of filver gilt; a gold chain, with a bad 


| 


| 
| 
| 


ge of 
his office; and the earl-marſhal places on his 
head the crown of a King of arms, which formerly 
reſembled a ducal coronet; but, ſince the reſto- 
ration, it has been adorned with leaves reſembling 
thoſe of the oak, and circumſcribed, according 
to ancient euſtorn, with the words, Miſerere mei 
Deus fecundum magnam miſericordiam uam. Gar- 
ter has alſo a mantle of crimſon ſattin, as an of- 


ficer of the order; with a white rod or ſcepter, 


with the ſovereign's arms on the top, which he 


bears in the preſence of the ſovereign'; and he is 
ſworn in a chapter of the Gatter, the ſovereigh in- 


veſting him with the enſigns of his office, 


The kings of arms are diſtinguiſhed from each 


other by their reſpective badges, which they may 
wear at all times, either in a gold chain or a 


| ribbon, Garter's be 


| 
| 
| 


r's being blue, and the 'provintials . 


purpier*: 504 4 


The ſix heralds are Windſor, ' Cheſter, Lan- 


caſter, York, Richmond, and Somerſet; who 
take place according to ſeniority in office. They 
are created with the ſame ceremonies as the kings, 


taking the-oath-of an herald, and are inveſted 
with a'tabart of the royal arms, embroidered up- 


on ſattin, not fo rich'asthe kings, but better than 
the purſuivarits, and a filver collar of SS, Th 


are eſquires by ereation, and have a ſalary of 
der; for the execution of which he has a ſalaryß 


261.'13s. 4d. per annum, and fees according to 
ase TIO 9.9 gav73: 1. 5 bd. 


their degree ell 1158. 


The kings and heralds are ſworn upon a ſword 


| as well as the book, to ſhew that they are military 
as well as civil officers. | 

their provinces together compriſe the whole king- e fou e, K 

dom of England; that of Clarenceux com-' || Bluemantle, Rougedragon, and Portcullis, are alſo 


all to the ſouth of the river Trent, created by the earl-marſhal, when the! 


The four purſuivants, 'who are, Rougecroix, 


take their 


oath of # purſuivant, and ate inveſted with a ta- 


: 
' 
i 


arms of families, * certificates of tlie n 


bart of the royal arms upon damaſk. They have 
a ſalary of twenty pounds a year, with fees ac- 

|| cording to their degree. It is the duty of the 

| heralds and purſuivants to attend in the Public. of- 

face, one 

rotation. 


each claſs together, by a monthly 
Beſides theſe particular duties of the ſeveral. 


claſſes, it is the general duties both of the kings, 
heralds, and purſuivants, to-attend his majeſty at 


the houſe of peers, and, upon certain high feſti- 


vals, to the chapel royal; to make proclamations 


to marſhal the proceedings at all public proceſ- 


- All theſe officers have apartments in the col- 


lege, annexed to their reſpective offices. They 
have likewiſe a public hall, in which is a court 
for the earl-marſhal, where courts of chivalry are 
occaſionally held, and the officers of arms attend 
in their tabarts, his lordſhip being preſent, Their 
public library contains a lar 


and valuable col- 


lection of original records of the pedigtees and 
abi- 


lity 
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a 
lity, and gentry, public ceremonials, and other 


_ branches. of heraldry and antiquities, 


Facing the north weſt corner of the herald's 
office is a paſſage into Wes 1 | 


DOCTORS COMMONS... 


This is properly a college for ſuch as ſtudy 
and practice the civil law, and where cauſes in 
civil and eccleſiaſtical caſes are tried under the 
biſhop of London, and the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. The addition of commons is taken from 
the manner in which the civilians live here, com- 
moning together, as practiſed in other colleges. 

The front of this college is ſituate in Great 
Koightrider-fireet, and conſiſts of two ſquare 
courts, chiefly inhabited by doctors of the civil 
law. Here are tried all cauſes by the court of 
een „and the court of delegaees, Here are 

ces where wills are regiſtered and depoſited, 
and licences for marriage, &c. are granted, and 
a court of faculties and diſpenſations. Several 
other offices are likewiſe kept here, viz. The 
regiſtry of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
the regiſtry of the biſhop of London : in which 
offices are regiſtered all wills, and other matters 
done in the eccleſiaſtical courts of thoſe ſees. 

The cauſes, whereof the. civil and eccleſiaſtical 
law take cognizance, are theſe: hlaſphemy, apo- 
ſtacy from chriſtianity, hereſy, ſchiſm; ordina- 
tions, inſtitutions of clerks to benefices, celebra- 
tion of divine ſervice, matrimony, divorces, 
baſtardy, tythes, oþlations, obyentions, mortue- 
ries, delapidations, reparation of churches; pro- 
bate of wills, adminiſtrations ;. ſimony, inceſts, 
fornications, adulteries, ſolicitation of chaſtity ; 
penſions, procurations, commulation of penance, 
right of pews, and other ſuch like, reducible to 
r hog hat 5 


The courts belonging to the ciyil and eccleſi- 


aſtical law are various; ſuch as 
1, The Court of Arches. This is the higheſt 


court under the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, It takes its name from Bow-church, 


which was originally built upon arches, and in 
which this court firſt ſat for the diſpatch of. buſi. 
neſs. Here all appeals are directed in eoc le ſiaſti- 
cal matters within the province of Canterbury. 
The judge of this court is ſtiled the dean of ** 
Arches, becauſe he holds a juriſdiction over a 
deanery in London, conſiſting of thirteen pa- 
riſhes, exempt from the biſhop of London's j u- 
riſdiction. The officers under this judge are, an 
examiner, an actuary, a beadle or crjer, and an 
apparitor ; beſides advocates, and procurators or 
proctors. | 


2. The prerogative court. This court l th 


denominated from the prerogative of the archbi · 


ſhop of Canterbury, who by a ſpecial-privilege 
be * thoſe of his ſuffragans, can bu try of 
dil utes that happen to ariſe concerning the laſt 
wills of perſons within his, province, who have 
left goods to the value of five pounds and up- 
wards, unleſs ſuch things are ſettled by com 
ſition between the metropolitan and his ſuffra- 
ns; as in the dioceſe of London, where it is 


ten pounds, To this court belongs a judge, who 


civil law; an 


| oaths, the jydge admits. him, and affigns hin 
place or a ſcat in the court, which he is —_— 


—y 
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8 ſtiled age Curie, Prerag ati v, Cantuariinfis y 
anda 5 „Who hath convenzent rooms in his 
office for che diſpoſing and laying up ſaſe all ori. 
nal wills and teſtaments, This regiſter allo 
ath his deputy, beſides ſeveral clerks, | 
3. The court of facullies aud diſpenſations, This 
court Can Empawer any one to do that which in 
law he could not otherwiſe do, vis. to. marry 
without the publication of banns : to ſucceed a 
father in an eccleGaſtical benefice ; to hold two or 
more benefices, incompatible, c. This authority 
was given to the archbiſhop by the ſtatute ag 
Henry VIII. cap. 21. And the chief officer of 
this court is called Magiſter ad Facultates; under 
whom js a regiſter and his glerks, | 1 
4. The court of admirelty, | This court was 
erected in the reign of Edward III. and in for - 
mer times kept in Southwark. It belongs to the 
lord high admiral of England, and takes cogni · 
zance of the death or mathem of any perſon mur., 
dered on the high ſeas, Here alſo are cognizable 
all matters relating to ſeamens w c. The 
judge of this court mult be a eivilian, and is called 
Supreme curiæ admiralitatis anglia locum tenens ju- 
dex; under whom is a regiſter and a m 
who carries a ſilver ear before the judge: beſidey 
an advocate and proctor. This coutt is held in 
the hall of Doctors- commons, where the other 
civil courts are kept; except in the trial of pi: 
rates, and crimes committed at ſea; on which 
cauſes the admiralty court ſits at the ſeſſions houſe 
m the Old Bailey. 2 F ; £23739 | 
5 · The court of delegates, This is the higheſt 
court far ciyil affairs belonging to the church, ta 
which appeals are carried from the ſpiritual courts; 
for upon the aboliſhing of the papal power within 


this kingdom by Henry VIII. in the year 1534, 


it Wag enacted by parliament, that no .appeals 
ſhopld. fram thence. forward be made to Name; 


ia default of juſtice in any of the ſpirnual:courts, 
the party aggrieved-might appeal to the king in 


his court of. chancery upon which a commiſſion 
under the ſea] ſhould be directed to fuch 
perſons as his majeſty ſhould think fitzamnominates 
Theſe. commiſſianers to whom the kidigthus dele« 
gates his power, generally confiſt of noblemen, 
biſhops, and judges,” both of the common and 
4 this court is nat fixed, but oc- 
caſionally, theſe commiſſioners, or delegates ate 
varied at the pleaſure of the Lord chancellor, who 
appoints them. No appeals lie from this court; 
but upon good reaſons aſſigned, the lord chan» 
cellor may grant a commiſſion of review. 
The practiſers in theſe courts are of two ſorts, 
viz. advocates and proftors. ' 
The advocates are ſuch as have taken the de- 
gree of doctor of the ciuil Jaw, and are retained 
counſellors or pleaders. Theſe muſt firſt upon 


their petition to the archbiſhop, obtain his fats 


and then they are admitted by. the judge to prac- 
tice. The manner of their admiffion is ſolemn. 
Two ſenior advocates in their ſcarlet rohes, with 


the mace carried before them, conduct the doctor 
up che court with three reverences, and preſent 


him with a ſhort latin ſpeech,” together wich the 
archbiſhop's reſcript ; and then having _ we 
im 


keep 
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when he pleads. Both the 3 city of London's new pavements : and neater to 

wy if of Oxford, wear in 2 {c . | rhe Old-change, on the ſouth ſide of Little rok 
and hoods lined with taffaty; but if of Cam- || ter-lane, is a celebrated Preſbyterian meetiog- 
bridge, white minever, and round black velvet || houſe, apt yt 
caps. 12 | On the north fide of Knightrider-ſtreet, and 

The proctors or procutators, exhibit their || at the ſouth-weſt an le of the Old Change, ſtands 
proxies for their clients; _ make — the pariſh church 

arties for them, and draw and give pleas, or li- * 
bels and allegations, in their cha f. produce || St. MARY MAGDALEN, Old Fifb-frett, 
witneſſes, prepare cauſes for ſentence, and at- 4 
tend the advocates with the proceedings. Theſe || So called from its dedication to the above faint, 
are alſo admitted by the archbiſhop's fiat, and | and its vicinity to Old Fiſh-ſtreet, This was a 
introduced by two ſenior proctors. They wear || vicarage in the tenure of the canons of St. Paul's 
black robes and hoods lined with fur. | in the year 1181: but now, and for ſome "ea, If 

The terms for the pleading and ending of | has been a rectory in the gift of the dean and 
cauſes in the civil courts, are but little different || chapter of St. Paul's, The old edifice was de- 
from the term times of the common law. The || ftroyed by the fire of London, and the preſent 


order as to the time of fitting of the ſeveral || ftruQure aroſe from its ruins, and was built in the 
courts, is as follows: The court of arches having || year 1685. | ** 
the pre · eminence ſits firſt in the morning. The It is a ſmall well proportioned church, built 
court of admiralty fits in the afternoon on the || with ſtone, ſixty feet in length, forty-eight in 
ſame day; and the prerogative court fits alſo in || breadth, and thirty in height to the roof. It is 
the afternoon. enlightened by a fingle ſeries of arched windows, 
la the account of this place we muſt not forget || each ornamented with a cherub and ſcrolls, ſup- 
its library, which is a ſpacious room, well ftocked || porting a cornice, which runs round the 1 4 75 
with books of all ſorts, eſpecially in civil law and || but theſe windows are of ſuch an unuſual height 
hiſtory : for which they are greatly indebted to || from the ground, that the doors, which are low 
James Gibſon, eſq; and to the benefactions in || and plain, open completely under them: both 
money given by every biſhop at his conſecration, || theſe and the windows are of the ſame general 
to purchaſe books for this library. | conſtruRion, and the wall is terminated by a ba- 
I his learned body were originally ſeated in Pa- || luſtrade. The tower is divided into two ſtages, 
ter-noſter-Row, and in the very place where now || in the upper of which is a large window on each 
ſtands the Queen's-head tavern; which aforetime || fide. From the top of this tower the work ſud - 
had been a houſe for a reſidentiary of St. Paul's. || denly diminiſhes in the manner of high ſteps on 
But that ſituation being found by) boner big acc, each ſide, and on the top of theſe is a turret, 
doctor Henry Harvey, dean of the arches, pur- || crowned with a very ſhort ſpire, on which is 
chaſed and provided a large houſe in Knight- || placed a fane with flames. | 1 
rider- ſtreet which at that time was an old ſtone | This was originally a very poor living, but 
building belonging to and let out by the canons |f fince the pariſh of St. Gregory's has been united 
of St. Paul's. | to it, and made parochial for both pariſhes, it is 
The preſent college was built upon the ruins of || raiſed by act of parliament to the valde of 1 20l. 
the houſe, given by the above doctor Harvey, and || per annum, in lieu of tythes. And though St. 
burnt down in the general conffagration of this | Gregory's ſtill remains an impropriation to the 
city in 1666 on which occaſion the buſineſs of || petty canons of St. Paul's, who are to receive all 
the inſtitution was transferred to, and carried on' || tythes, oblations, and duties of that pariſh, in 
at Exeter-change, in the Strand, tilt- the new 


| as large and beneficial a manner as formerly they 
college was : finiſhed in a more convenient and | 
elegant manner. DOK 


| have, or lawfully might have done; yet the pas 
| riſhioners thereof are obliged to pay their quota 

of the ſaid 1201. which by act of parliament is to 
be levied on bath theſe pariſhes, in lieu of tythes 
to the incumbent. The veſtry is general; and 
the pariſh officers are, two „ and 
two overſeers. | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
The church of St. Gregory, which was an- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


— — 


1 


On the north ſide of Knightrider-ſtreet is Bell- 
yard, which leads into Great Carter- lane, inha- 
bited chiefly by gentlemen belonging to or de- 
pending upon the courts of Doctors commons. 
On the north ſide is Dean's- court, which is but 
imall, but graced with the remarkable buildings, 
viz. the prerogative court, and'a large houſe on 
the weſt ſide, the ſeat of the deans of St. Paul's 


| ciently a rectory, was ſituate at the ſouth-weſt 

angle of St. Paul's cathedral ; and took its name 
ſucceflively. from Gregory the Great, biſhop of Rome, who 

On the ſouth ſide of Little Carter-lane is a || ſent hither Auſtin the monk, to convert the Eng- 
place called Sermon-lane, corruptly for Shere- || liſh nation to chriſtianity. 1 
monier's-Jane, this having once been the place 
where the ſilver was prepared, cut, and rounded | 
for the coiners in the Old-change. On the weſt | 
ſide of this lane is a ſchool belonging to Caſtle ¶ ed with firſt fruits and tenths, but only with 
Baynard ward, purchafed and beautified by alder- 


ro- 

ed At curations yearly to the dean and chapter "4 

man Barber, for the education of thirty boys and faid. - After its union with St. Mary Magdalen's, 
twenty girls, n ground on which it ſtood was laid open to St. 

In a court near this is the paving office for the | PauP's church yard. | SS 


This is one of the peculiars belonging to the 
dean and chapter of St. Paul's, where they. are, 
both patrons and ordinaries ; and it is nat charg · 
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favoure 
nor; and, in proceſs of time, divers parliaments 


8 G 


The veſtry is general; and the pariſh officers 


are two churchwardens, and three overſeers and 
collectors. c 


On the eaſt ſide of Puddle-dock-hill, near the 


wharf, is ſituate the pariſh church of 


St. ANDREW WARDROBE. 


This church is a rectory of very ancient foun- 


dation, originally known by the name of St. 


Andrew near Baynard's caſtle ; but that caſtle be- 


ing afterwards deſtroyed, and the king's wardrobe 


built near the church, it changed its name from 


Caſtle- Bay nard to that of St. Andrew Wardrobe, 
Ir is very probable this church was founded about 
the ſame time as Caſtle-Baynard was erected, and 
perhaps by the ſame nobleman: for the patronage 
deſcended to the noble family of Fitz-Walters, 
from whom it paſſed into many. hands, and at 
length came to the crown, who have preſented 
to this living from the reign of king Charles II. 
by the lord-chancellor, who alternately preſents 
with the patrons of St, Anne's, Black-friars, an- 
nexed to it after the fire of London. And, by 
the act of their union, the living is made of the 
value of 140l. per »nnum, in lieu of tythes, 


The old church being deſtroyed by the fire of 


London in 1666, the preſent ſtructure, which 
was builtin 1670, was made the parochial church 
of this pariſh and that of St. Anne, Black-friars, 
The body is enlightened by two rows of win- 
dows, but the tower has neither turret, pinnacle, 
nor ſpire. The roof is adorned with fret work 
of flowers, fruits, &c. the pews are very neat, 
and the walls well wainſcotted, with two hand- 
ſome galleries, a carved pulpit, a veneered ſound- 
ing board, and a very complete altar-piece. The 
veſtry is ſelect; and the officers are two church- 
- wardens, 1 | 


The church of St. Anne, Black-friars, (which 


was a donative or curacy) ſtood on the eaſt fide 
of Church-yard alley, in the precinct of Black- 
friars z but having ſuffered in the fatal calamity 
of 1666, and not being rebuilt, the pariſh was 
annexed to the above mentioned St. Andrew's. 
The antiquity of this church will appear from 
the following account : In the year 1276 Gregory 
Rokeſley, mayor, and the barons of London, 
e and gave unto Robert Kilwarby, arch- 


iſhop of Canterbury, two lanes or ways next 


the ſtreet of Baynard's-caſtle, and the tower of 
Mountfitchet, to be deſtroyed; on the ſite of 
which ſtreets the ſaid Robert built the church of 
Black- friars, with the reſidue of the ſtones that 
were left of the ſaid rower, which were not uſed 
by the biſhop of London in the repairs of St. 


Paul's cathedral. 5 10 
This prior church was very large, and highly 

by Ling Edward I. and his queen Elea- 
and other great meetings were held here: parti- 


cularly the tribunal by the cardinals Campejus 
and Wolſey for annulling the marriage of king 
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Henry VIII. with queen Catharine of Arragon, 


his royal conſort, and the patliament which ſoon 
after condemned cardinal Wolſey in a præmunire. 
This priory enjoyed many and great privileges; 
but they all fell at once; when this houſe ſur- 
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ren into the king's hands, in the zoth of 
Henry*VIIL. and were granted to Sir Thomas 
Corden, who ſoon demoliſhed both the houſe 
and church. The pariſhioners, who had been 
accommodated for their religious rites in the 
priory church, and now left without a place of 
worſhip, complained thereof in queen Mary's. 
reign; and Sir Thomas being obliged to find a 
church for the inhabitants, allowed-them a lodg. 
ing chainber above a, which. 10 the year 
1597, fell down. After this the pariſbjoners pur. 
chaſed an additional piece of ground te enlarge 
their church, which they rebuilt by ſubſcription ; 
and it was conſecrated. and dedicated to St. Anne, 
on December 11. A. D. 1597, and ordained to 
be thenceforward called “ the church or chapel 
of St. Anne, within the precin& of Black. 
« friars.” This precinct increaſed ſo much with 
inhabitants, that, in the year 1613, they found it 
neceſſary to enlarge their church; and for that 
purpoſe purchafed ſo much ground on the ſouth 
ſide thereof as enlarged the church thirty-five 
feet, eleven inches in breadth, and fifty-four in 
length; whereon they built an ayle, as an ad- 
dition to it, and alſo a vault for a burial place be- 
neath: having before purchaſed the church, 
church-yard, porch and parſonage houſe, with 
the right of patronage, from Sir - Raven Moore, 
Bur it had no tythes belonging to it. 

The ſite of St. Anne's: church, at this time, 
ſerves.only as a burial place for the inhabitants of 
the precint of Blackfriars. And though the 
pariſh was annexed to St. Andrew's - Wardrobe, 
yet it is directed by its own officers, viz, two 
churchwardens and two overſcers of the poor: 
and they have a general veſtry, in whom centers 
the election of a miniſter for the united pariſhes 
alternately with the lord chancellor. 
We ſhall leave this ward by the way of St. 
Paul's church yard: on the ſouth ſide of which, 
at the very extremity, is St. Paul's college, or the 
college or place of reſidence for the petty canons, 
which is a ſmall court backwards, conſiſting of 
ſeveral houſes appropriated to ese ftall. And 
nearly oppoſite this college, at th Horth weſt 
corner of the ſaid church, (which is now called 
London-houſe-yard, and covered with houſes, 
that pay a ground rent to the biſhop of London) 
there formerly ſtood the - biſhop of London's- pa- 
lace, a very large and magnificent houſe, which 
was deſtroyed by the fire of London in 1666. 

In this palace king Edward V. took up his 
lodging when he was brought to London to take 
poſfeſſion of the crown ; and under king Ed ward 
VI. the Scotch queen was here entertained. 

The dean's lodging on the other ſide, ire 
againſt the palace, was a fair old houſe; and alſo 
divers large houſes were built on the ſame ſide, 
which, of old time, were the lodgings of pre- 
bendaries and reſidentiaries, who kept great 
houſholds and liberal hoſpitalit yy. 

In the ſouth church-yard of St. Paul's was the 
ſouth ſide and weſt end of the ſaid church, at 
which end were three ſtately gates or entries, cu- 
riouſly wrought of ſtone: in the center of the. 
middle gate was placed a maſſive pillar of braſs, 
in which the leaves of the ſaid great gate cloſed, 


iron 


and were faſtened with locks, bolts and bars of 
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iron ; not withſtanding all which, on the twenty- 


fobrth of December, 1 56 4 by a tend Sr wi 
theſe gates were blowh open, an 
and locks, bene ehe ot 
At each corney, o | this we 
. 21 


| dend was a ſtrong 
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a [ Saxon word ey erg gnifies a mar- 

ket, and was formerly held in this di- 
viſion of the city. This market was peculiarly 
known by the name of Weſt-cheap from its ſitua- 


tion, to diſtinguiſh it from the market between 


Candle wick- ſtreet and Tower ſtreet, which, from 


its ſituation alſa, was called Eaſt - cheap. | 

It is bounded on the eaſt'by Broad-ſtreet and 
Wallbrook wards; on the north by Coleman- 
ſtreet, Baſſiſhaw and Cripplegate wards ; and on 


d the ard, Bong 


1 


J 


H Is ward receives its name from the 


the ſouth by Cord wainef's ward. It extends from 


the entrance of Scalding- alley in the north eaſt to 
near the eaſt corner of Milk-ftreet, on the north 


weſt; and from the weſt corner of the Manſion- 


houſe on the ſouth eaſt to within thirty-three feet 
weſt of Bow-lane on the ſouth weſt: within which 
circuit is encompaſſed the Poultry, the eaſt end of 
Cheapſide, part of Pancras-lane, Queen - ſtreet 
and Bow- lane; and on the north fide, Grocer's- 
alley, about 136 feet of the ſouth end of the 
Old Jury, Ironmonger-lane, King-ſtreet, Lau- 
rence- lane, and the principal part of Cateaton- 
ſtreet and Honey-lane market, excluſive of all 
the courts, alleys, '&c. within theſe limits. 
This ward is divided into nine precincts; and 
is under the government of an alderman, twelye 
common-council-men, (of whom one is the 'al- 
derman's deputy) eleven conſtables, thirteen in- 
queſt men, nine ſcavengers, and a beadle. 

We ſhall begin the ſurvey of this ward on the 
north fide of Cheapſide, where, behind the houſes 
nearly oppoſite Bow-church is ſituate 


 HONEY-LANE MARKET. 


After the fire of London Honey-lane, and o- 
ther Buildings were converted into this market, 
among which was the pariſh church of Allhallows, 
Honey-lane, Ir is the ſmalleſt market in the city, 
being but 193 feet in length, from eaſt to weſt, 
and 97 from north to ſouth, In the middle is a 
market houſe which ſtands on pillars, has rooms 

41 | | 


pn 


* 


lt was in this tower that Richard Hunne, a citizen of 
London, in the year 1515, a man of fair character, and 
well beloved, was made priſoner, on pretence of having 
Wickliffe's bible: but, en the occaſion of his ruin was 
a diſpute he had with 


' a clerk about a mortuary, which was 
made the cauſe of the whole clergy. © He ſubmitted to the 
2 which he ought to have been en- 

at liberty ; but he was found bang- 


biſhop's correction, 
joined penance, and 


8 


| 
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tower of ſtorie, made for bell towers; one of 
which was Called the Lollard's tower, * and uſed 
as the biſhops priſon, for fuch as were detected 
for opinions in religion contrary to the faith of the 
church. 8 " 
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over it, and is crowned with 4 bell tower. In 


| 


this market are a number of ſtanding ſtalls for 


\ butchers covered over, and alſo ſeveral ſtalls for 


convey ſweet water in leaden pipes under 


fruiterers; the paſſages into it are inhabited by 
fiſhmongers, poulterers, &c. It is famous for the 
goodneſs of the proviſions ſold there, with which 
it is well ſupplied on Mondays, Wedneſdays, 


Fridays, and Saturdays. 
From this market we return into Cheapſide, 


and proceeding more eaſtward on the ſouth ſide, 
we come to New Queen- ſtreet, which, before the 


fire of London was called Soper-lane, on the 
eaſt ſide of which this ward turns down Pancras- 


lane into Bucklerſbury. 

Oa the north ſide of Pancras-lane were for- 
merly two pariſh churches, viz. St. Pancras 
Soper-lane, and St. Bennet Sherehog. The for- 
mer was conſumed in the fire of London, and 
not rebuilt; the ſite of which, ſince that time 
has been uſed as a butial place for the inhabitants 


of the pariſh, which is annexed to St. Mary: le- 


Bow. And the latter ſharing the ſame fate, the 
ſite has been likewiſe converted for a burial place 
to the pariſhioners who are united with the pariſh 
of St. Stephen, Wallbrook. 

Turning to the ſouth eaſt end of Cheapſide 
you enter Buckleſbury, (corruptly Bucklerſbury) 
which leads to the head of Wallbrook, and is fo 
called from one Buckle, lord af the manor, who 
reſided and kept his court in ge ſtone houſe 
that ſtood where now is Barge-yard. This place 
is ſo called from the barges which were rowed up 
hither from the Thames when the ſtream of 
Wallbrook was open for navigation. And where 
Bucklerſbury meets Cheapſide, viz. at the weſt 
end of the Poultry, there formerly ſtood the 
great conduit, which was the firſt erected to 
| ground 
from Paddington to this place. It was caſtellated 
with ſtone and ciſterned with lead. But theſe 
conduits becoming leſs uſeful, as the New- river 
and Thames water-works improved; and ſuch a 
large building ſtanding almoſt in the middle of 
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ing in his chamber, and his neck broken; which murder, 
the biſhop's ſumner owned that he, and the chance!lor, doe- 
tor Horſey, and the bell ringer, bad committed: and when 
the coroners inqueſt proceeded to trial, the biſhop began a 
new proceſs agaiofſt the dead body for hereſy, which, not 
N to have murdered, they afterwards burnt in Smith · 
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the ſtreet, being incommodious for coaches and 
carts, the fe: r did not rebuild it; but rg- 
moved it quite away after the fire of London. 

The Poultry, which begins on the weſt, by 
the Old Jewry where Cheapſide ends, and reaches 
to the Manſon. houle by Cornhill, is not only 
well built and inhabired by capital tradeſmen, but 
may be counted the greateſt thoroughfare for 
carriages and foot paſſengers from the weſtern di- 
viſions of this metropolis; it lying eloſe to the 
center of buſineſs, For thoſe who frequent the 
Change, the Manſion-houſe, Lombard-tftreer, the 
Bank, and other public offices. 
gn this ſtreet, at the weſt ſide of Stalding- 
alley, “is ſituate the parochial church of 


* 


St. MI LDR E DS POULT RN. 


The foundation of this church appears to be 
very ancient; for ſo carly as 18 Edward II. we 
find it with the chapel of Corpus Chriſti and St. 
Mary de Coney-hope annexed : which chapel of 


Corpus Chriſti and St. Mary ſtood at the end of | 


Coney-hope-lane, or the rabbit market, now 


called Grocer's- alley; and being ſuppreſſed by 
king Henry VIII. on account of a fraternity | 


found therein, it was purchaſed by one Thomas 
Hobſon, who converted the chapel into a ware- 
houſe. | 

The old church which had been rebuilt in 1450, 
was burnt down in 1666; and when the prelent 
one was built, the legiſlature annexed thereunto 
the pariſh of St. Mary Colechurch ; and the hv- 


ing was thereby endowed by parliament with 170). | 


per annum in lieu of tythes. 


The patronage of this church, before the re- 


formation, was in the convent and prior of. St. 


Mary Overies; but from the ſuppreſſion of that 
religious houſe, it fell to the crown, in whom it 


has continued to the preſent time, - 

This church is a plain ſubſtanrial ſtone building, 
enlightened by a ſeries of large windows and 
{trengthened with ruſtic at the corners. The 
tower is crowned with a plain courſe, without 
pinnacles, turret; Sr any other ornament; except 
a clock, whoſe dial projects about half way over 
the ſtreet. The inſide is paved with purbeck 
ſtone mixed with black marble; and at the weſt 
end there is a handſome gallery, and a good pul- 
pit. The veſtry is ſelect, and the pariſh officers 
are, two churchwardens, two ſideſmen, and ſix 
auditors of accounts. 2 2 

St. Mary Colechurch, whofe pariſh is annexed 
to that of St. Mildred's, was fo called from its 
dedication to the Virgin Mary; and received the 
additional epither of Cole from the name of its 
founder, It was built upon a vault, after the 
faſhion of moſt of our modern churches, above 
ground, fo that there was an aſcent up to the floor 
of the church by ſeveral ſteps. 

The origin of this church does not plainly ap- 
pear, but we have reaſon to ſuppoſe it of great 
antiquity, from the baptiſm of St. Thomas-à- 


_ 


® In this alley was formerly a large houſe, known by the 
name of the Scalding-houſe ; for the ſtreet called the Poultry 
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'Becket, (as commonly called) and St. Edmund 


+S SS & +8F OC 


that the im propriation ancient 8 


together with the adyowlon of St. Mary Cole- 
church, was granted by king Henry VIII. in the 
year 1542, to the company of 'mercers, in whom 
it has remained.as a donative ever ſince. | 
When this cKurch was burnt down in 1666, the 
| pariſh was annexed to St. Mildred's Poultry: and 
the mercers company, empowered by act of par- 
liament, built a free-ſchool and other buildings, 
on the fite thereof, In this ſchool twenty-five 
boys are taught che claſſics, for which the maſter 
receives 4ol. per annum, : beſides the uſe of a 
commodious dwelling-houſe. _ 4 
The veſtry is general; and the pariltr officers 
are two churchwardens, s. 
On the north ſide of the Poultry, a little to the 
weſtward of St. Mildred's church ſtands 


| The POULTRY COMPTER. 
| | 


This, prifon is called the compter, from the 

| priſoners being obliged to. account 5 

| of their commitment before they are diſchar d 
and the addition. of Poultry is to diſticguith it 

from another compter in Wood- ſtreet. The 

charge of theſe priſons is committed to the ſhe- 

riffs, under whom are the following officers in 

each compter, who give ſecurity. to the ſheriff for 

the faithful diſcharge of their reſpeRtive truſts, 


| 
| 
| ee eee 3 
. The principal officer, next to the ſheriff, is 
| the ſecondary, whoſe buſineſs is, to return writs, 
mark warrants, impannel juries, for the courts. 
| both above and below, = alſo for the ſeſſians. 
2. The clerk of the papers; whoſe office is to 
impannel juries for the ſheriffs court; and who 
enters upon judgment, and makes out all pro- 
ceſſes, . | | Bape © 
3. Four clerk- ſitters, who enter actions, take 
bail, receive verdicts after trial, &c. 8 
4. Eighteen ſerjeants at mace, each of whom 
| has his yoeman or follower. Their office is to 
| arreſt perſons for debt, to execute all proceſſes, to 
| ſerve writs, executions upon actions, and m- 
| monſes from above, as well as from -the;courts _ *./- 
| below. Each of theſe ſerjeants gives 400l. ſecu 
| rity to the ſheriff, for. the due execution of his 
office. Four of theſe ſerjeants, and as many 
1 yoemen out of each compter, wait upon their 
reſpective ſheriffs daily; and during the time of 
ſeſſions, double the number. At which time in 
the morning they bring the priſoners down from 
Newgate to the Seſſions-houſe; put them in the 
dock; and after waiting all day, return the pri- 
ſoners back to the jail at night; they alſo attend 
at the execution of priſoners, Upon their days 
of waiting they always wear blue cloth gow05, 
which are given them annually - by the ſherifts. ' 


. * 
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containing a number of Poulterers ſtalls, the fowls they ſold 
there were firſt ſcalded in this houſe. ne 
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VIEW ,/ GROCER'S HALL. 


VIEW / GOLDSMITH's HALLE. 
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each com ter alſo belon « maſter keeper, 1|| peatance] yet it l capacious and well adapted 
4 — him — turnkeys, gs other ſervitors. b the particular uſes to which the 


| government 
The poorer ſort of. priſonets, well in this . appointed it. Ir i is the principal office jof 

compter as that in Wood: ſtreet eceive 4ally' 'fe- | exciſ * thus maj Kine — and is ma- 

lief from the ſheriffs table, of. All he "broken'1|| intents 
eat and bread; and there are alſo ſeverul Bene- 


ions made by chatitable perſons, for the fe- N 
12 of oſs, whoſe: debts are mall, or 
perhaps have lain a conſiderablt time for Want of | 
diſcharging the priſon fees. ag. Jo qr e general; = general — —— ge- 

On the north ſide of the Poultry, and at the? neral ; compttoller of the caſh; inſpetor gene- 
farther end of Grocers· alley dran called bh for coffee and tea; ah audi Fate ereilt an 
Coney-hope- lane) ſtands 671 ef | . n and © Compratie, witch clerks. 

Ba ia each o Hong ü 
GR 0 C E R 3 A A L 15 N * eee ee beer, 
| on tea, 


ale and ſpirituous 1 
- This building is Russe on & ſhot of ground chocolate 3 or malt, \fodp, ſtarch, ches 
purchaſed by the Grocers company in the. year ||; paper, callicoes,; gold and 405 wire, vellum, 
1411, of Robert Fitz- Walter, for three hundred- parchment, hides and ſu ins, Na d wheels 
and twenty marks. The bullying) is well ge gu- of body: earriägesl collectett all over England, 
ed and executed for the age f-a common and pay it inte theexchequer And for the cola 
hall; and is not only a ſtately edifice ee lectiag, ſurveying, Sd. of Which monies, and 
pacious, that for many years it the 1 5 hade n great number of 
uſes of the Bank of England, ene our dd or offleers in all pafts of the kingdom, 
this hall, till the edifice in Threadneedle ſtreet retzulated withla Daun. Fand, or diviſions, 
was erected for that purpoſe. The ancient ſtone; ||; both horſe and fo do gauge and to prevent 
and brick building at the north weſt corner — frauds and loſs in * duties of exciſe. Before 
che garden, inhabited by the beadle of the com- the commiſſioners of exciſe are tried all frauds 
pany, is probably'part of the ancient city 5 committed in the ſeveral branches of the revenue 
non of che noble Iii of Fitz Walter, and con- | onder cheir direction; without any appeal, ex- 
"Il 
| 


74 F 


ſequently the oldeſt building | within the oy cept to the commiſſioners of err for a re-hear- 
walls, ing. 


The company of Grocers is W bnd of the || This office is intended to be removed, as ſoon 
twelve principal companies, and was arciently || #s the new ſtructure, dow ereRih 


bg on che ſire of 
denominated Pepperers; but . chan 85 | Greſhatty college; is fimied. 


16928 - * 
their name to that of Grocers, were, On the north of Cheapfide, almoſt in the cen- 


denomination, incorporated by letters Patent of ter between the Old Jewryand Troum 
Edward III, in the year 1345, by the —_—_ 1 bing diz 


« The wardens and commonalty of the my . 
of the Grocers of the monly of the in * Nec -MERCE 
1 
49 1 Or this 


was confirmed by Henry VI. in the en 1 
an tal 'dedicant 881. Thomas of Acars, or Acons, 


Theſe grants were'afterwards confirmed 

charter of Charles I. in cite year” 1640, 

additional power of ſearching and eg the || and was founded dy Thomas Firt-Theobald de 

goods and weights of all Grocers within the ci | Heili, and his wife Agnes; fer to Thomas -- 

and * of London, and ct [RR hO was born-on, the” fame ſpot in o_ 

They had 5 the of Kink Henry II. D 1% gos 
ty, 


king's beam in the city, with che be of n Nan {Becker (to em this hoſpital or 
ing a maſter-weigher, and four e to 7 a at I y dedicated) was the ſon of 
1] 4ildis h lis yn who Was the daughter of a pa 


it, a eſcigen of London, and of or 
| prince, x under whoſe euſtody Gilbert being t 
of aſſiſtants. It is a livery company and out 
poor.. laſt eſcaping by the help of this Matildis (Who fell 
About the middle of Grocer's-alley, on the! We ue < 1 
Matildis, not long after, for love "of him, -ad- 


RACERS: BALL and. Ct APEL: 


(9; M Fs 1 1 1 4 3d 


ut aneient ti Udet Roodan! 


This corporation conſiſts of 4 e 
and three othet wardens, with 4 ac — 

Priſoner, * hen he — the Holy Land, 
of their 22 they pay abour 700l. per . as for a year ad a half in conffnement, and at 
num to 

in love with him, being converted to the chriſtian 
welt fide is Dove- court, which leadeth i into the religion) he eame'#gain ſafe into England; whom 
Old Jewry, * nearly oppoſite; at preſent, (1 769). 


hs * tured to follow, and getting away from her 
The EX CISE OFYI CE. | Aa came at laſt e kane where finding 
3 Gilbert he married her, and of her begat this 
This is a large brick boildin formerly the Thomas, who was born in his father's houſe, 
dwelling: houſe of Sir John Frederick : and tho? || wpich was then in the plate where Mexcerscha- 
it has nothing to recommend 1 it in its vurward: ap- Ft in e now ſtands, Fen 
7 — | 


s Rest usb orginal dale M. Nef es ics nas menten faded: near Asie fn a gag how 
\deing therekdence of the e er Kay but the Jews!) S aer Ap, in place from them 


n this, their an- 
g baniſhed by Edward I. "_ upon their re-admiſſion li cient place — was called the * os. Bs 7 


— 


2 2 7 
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He 
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He was murdered in bis own cathedral-eburch., I death., And it is probable; hat; in- imitation of 


at Canterbury, on Innocent's day, at even, anno 
1170, as he was going up the ſteps towards 
the choir, by four knights, named Reynald Firze- 


4 = 


thoſe dedications at Acars, this, ia London mi 
mmm 


. ; eg nen % zt 3229bq of? 
From chis St. Thomas anciently was à folema 


Urſe, Hugh de Mortenilſ, William de Tracy, teren uſed by ghe new mayor; who, the af. 


and Richard Briton, none of which (as the rer 
port is) lived above three years after, and then 
died very penitent. And as he ſuffered for hig 
zeal in defence of the papacy, we find him ſoon 
after canonized, and - worſhipped by the. pope's, 
command. 1% £113 19 15162195109 « [£5955 

Why this chapel; was dedicated to St. Thomas - 
a-Becket, by the name of St. Thomas of Acons, 
is not perfectly known; but the following ac- 
count, from the X. Scriptores, ſeems very proba- 
ble: when the city of Acars, or Acon, in the Holy 
Land called alſo Ptolematis) was beſieged: by the 


tion, being chaplain to Radulpbus de Diceto, dean 
of London, when he went to Jeruſalem, bound 
himſelf by a vow, that if he ſhould proſperouſly 
enter Acon, he would build a chapel to St. Tho- 
mas the Martyr, at his own charge, according, 
to his ability; and would procure thete, to the 
honour of the ſaid martyr, a church- yard to be 
conſecrated z which was done. Then many flock- 
ing from all parts to ſerye in this chapel, Wil- 
liam himſelf, as a token of his chriſtianity, took 
on him the name of prior; who, whilſt he ſerved, 
bodily as a ſoldier of Chtiſt, had an eſpecial care 
of the poor, and he freely beſtowed all his dili- 
gence and labour, in burying the bodies of ſuch 
as died, as well natural, as of others who were 
lain with the ſword, repreſenting himſelf, in 
man's fight, the next, ſacceſſor of that great 
Tobkasii oils 2; | f 


| 
chriſtians, one William, an Engliſnman by na- 


ternoon of the day he was ſworn at the exchequer 


met with the aldermen here; whence they te red 
together to St. PauPs, and there prayed fot the 


foul of the; biſhop, William at his: tomb; who 


| Was biſhop of London in the time of William the 


conqueror. Then they went tothe church: yard, 


to a place here Thomas-à-Becket's parents lay , 
and there they prayed for all faithful fouls de- 
parted. And then they went all back to St. Tho- 


mas of Acons again; and both mayor and alder- 


ie Hen 540 
There is another teſtimony out of the Theatre 
of honour, lib. 9. cap. 11. where the author re- 


peating the military orders of the Holy Land, 


faith thus: The order of St. Thomas was; in- 


ſtituted by the king of England, Richard, ſur- 


| 


named Cœur de Lyon, after ithe furprizab of | 


Acars, and being of the Engliſh nation, they | 


held the rule of St. Auguſtin, wore a, white habit, 


a white ſcallop; they took for their patron the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, the metropolitan of 
England, Thomas-a-Becket, ,who 8 | 


tyrdom (as his favourers ſay) under the king of 
England, Henry II. of that name. :Peter de 

Rupibus, biſhop of Wincheſter, who, had been 

five years in the Holy Land, removed the church 

there of St. Thomas the martyr, from an unfit ; 
place to a more convenient, and cauſed the pa- 
triarch of Jeruſalem to take order, that the bre- 

thren of this church, who were before laymen, 
might be under the order of the Templers, wear- 
ing a croſs on their breaſt. He bequeathed alſo 

to this houſe of St. Thomas of Acons, 500 

marks.“ So much M. Paris in vita Hen. III. p. 

472. ſub anno 1238. 82 


Hereby it is clear, that the dedication of this f 


hoſpital, or chapel, to St. Thomas of Acons, or 


Acars, muſt have relation to the like dedication of; ||. 
the chapel and holy order in the city of Acars, in 


the Holy land to the ſame archbiſhop ; all theſe 
three dedications being near about one and the 
ſame time, within few years after the archbiſhop's 


| 


men offered each a penny. 
This hoſpital, after its ſurrender, 30 Hen. 


VIII. was purchaſed by the metcers, 


lite of St. Mary Cole- church, at the fouth weſt 
Id J; wry. The hall and chapel were 


by letters patent, granted by King Richard II. in 


| the year 1393, under the title of, * The wäafdens 


and a full red croſs, charged in the middle with | 


7 » 


* 


and commonalty of the myſtery of the mercers 


| © of the city of London.“ The members of 


| the court of conſcience. - 


this company are not only. exempt from quat- 
terage, but upon their admiſſion to the . livery, 
pay only a ſmall fine. They are governed by a 
prime, three other wardens, arid” a covirt of aſ- 
ſiſtants; and pay in charitable benefaRions about 
three thouſan' pounds per annum, r 
More weſtward, from this hall. is King · ſtrect, 
at the north. extremity of which andes 

GUILDHALL: © 


This is the hall in which are kept the nine 
courts for tranſacting the : bulineſs, of the CITY, 
VIZ. i W Enn 

The court of common- cqunciIl. 

The court of Lord mayor and aldermen. 

. The court of huſtings. 

+ Ihe court f den., T 
The two courts of the ſheriffs.'. © 
The court of wardmote. e 
The court of hallmo tee. 
8, The court of requeſts, commonly called 


* 


+» 0 ND, - 


Ir On 


* 
. 42121 
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9. The Chamberlain's court for binding and 
apprentices, and making them free. Coal 


The Guildhall ſtood formerly in or near Alder- 
manbury, or Aldermens- court, from which ſitu- 
ation of this hall the ſtreet is ſaid tu take its de- 
nomination, and conſequently the hall muſt. have 
been founded before. the year 1189; for then we 
find this ſtreet to have had that name. The old 
hall, however, being fallen to decay, the preſent 
ſtructure was begun 1a the year 1411, upon a 
larger and more noble plan, and ten years were 
employed in compleating it; towards the charge 
whereof the companies gave great bebe volences. 
The executars of Richard Whittiogton: gave a 
purbeck pavement to the hall, and glazed ſome 
of the windows, on each of which Whittington's 
arms were placed; others gf the aldermen glaz- 
ed different windows, and bad allo their arms 
painted on the glaſs.) | 

The hall being, however, much damaged by 
the fire of London .in 1666, was repaired and 
beautified three years after, at the expence of 
two thouſand five: hundred pounds, in fo effectu- 
al a manner, that it has ſtood to the preſent 
The entrance has a ſtately Gothic frontiſpiece, 
enriched with the king's arms under a - cornice, 
pediment and vaſe, and between two cartouches 
and the city ſupporters, on acroſters, and theſe 
between two other vaſes, under which are niches ; 
and in the middle of this front are the following 
words done in gold: (though ſo obliterated by 
time as not to be intelligible to the ſpectalor/ 

Reparata et ornata Thoma Rawlinſon, milit. 

| Majore, An: Dom. MDCCVI. ' 5 


oſes and Aaron; and on the ſides beneath are 
the four cardinal virtues, over the aperture; and 
below the balcony are depicted the arms of the 
twenty-four companies. n 241212 169] 

On entering this Gothic arch, you come into 
the hall, which is one hundred and fifty- three 
feet long, forty-eight: broad; and fifty - five feet 
bigh. The roof is flat, and divided into pan- 
nels; the walls on the north and ſouth ſides are 
adorned with four Gothic demi-ppillars, painted 
white with blue veins, and gilt capitals, upon 
which are the royal arms, and thoſe; of Edward 
the confeſſor, Who, in all probability, had a con- 


ſiderable ſhare in the foundation of this ancient 


building. 


Nearly fronting the gate are nine or ten ſteps, 


leading to the Lord-mayor's court, over which is 
a balcony ſupported at each end by four iron pil- 
lars in the form of palm-trees; by theſe is a ſmall 


incloſure on each fide on the top of the ſteps, 


uſed on ſome occaſions as offices for clerks to 
Write in, each being juſt ſufficient to hold one 
perſon. Under theſe are two priſons called Lit- 
tle Eaſe, from the lowneſs of the ceiling, by 
which priſoners were obliged to ſit on the floor. 
Theſe priſons are intended for city apprentices, 
who upon complaint, and a ſtrict examination 
into the offence, were ſometimes committed thi- 


0% 
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ther by the Chamberlain, whoſe office is at the 
right hand at the head of the ſteps. * 

In the front of this balcony is a clock, on the 
frame of which is catved the four cardinal vir- 
tues, with the figure of Time on the top, and a 
cock on each ſide of him. Behind this clock 
are two giants of an enormous ſize, which ſtand 
on the outſide of the balcony cloſe to the wall, 
one on cach ſide; they have black. and buſhy 
beards; one holds an halbert, and the other a 
ball ſet round with ſpikes, harging by a chain 
to a long ſtaff. Theſe ornaments are ſuppoſed to 
repreſent an ancient Briton and a Saxon. 

Round the ball, on fourteen demi-pillars, 
above the capitals, are the king's arms on the 
north-eaftward, and the arms of London on the 
ſouth-eaſtward pillar : and weſtward from them 
are the arms of the twelve cumpanies. 

Ar the eaſt end are the king's arms, between 
the portraitures, finely painted, of their preſent 
majeſties king George III. and queen Charlotte; 
cloſe by the farſt is the picture of queen Caroline; 
and by the latter his late majeſty king George 
II. And at the ſame end ot the hall, on the ſouth 
fide, are the pictures of king Gearge I. and queen 
Mary; directly oppoſite to which, on the north 
fide, are thoſe of king William III. and queen 
Anne. The inter columns are painted in imita- 
tion of porphyry, and embelliſhed with the pic- 
tures, in full proportion, of twenty-two judges, 
which were there put up by the city in gratitude 
for their ſignal ſervices done in determining dif- 
ferences betwern landlords and tenants, without 
the expence of law-ſuits, in rebuilding the city, 
purſuant to an act of parliament, after the fire of 


London. To theſe the city of London has late- 
2] LL ly added the picture, in full proportion, of the 
Over the gate is a balcony, above which are 

23 in niches on each fide, the. figures of | 


late chief juſtice Pratt, now lord Camden, and 
lord-high-chancellor of England. | 


At the eaſt end of che hall is held the court of 


| huſtings, and occaſionally that of the exchequer z 


and before the huſtings is held the Court of Con- 
ſcience. At the weſt end is held alternately the 
ſheriffs court for the Poultry and Wood · ſtreet 
compters. Oppoſite to the Chamberlain's office, 
already mentioned, is the office of auditors of the 


city accounts, within which is the Lord-mayor's 
court office, where the lord chief- juſtice occaſion- 


ally fits in trials by ni prius. On the* weſt fide 
of! the mayor's court office is the court of Or- 
phans, where the lord chief-juſtice of the com- 
mos - pleas occaſionally ſits. Adjoining to this 
court on the north is the Old Council ber 
now uſed! by the commiſſioners. of bankrupts ; 
contiguous td which is the New Council Cham 
ber. Beneath the Mayor's court is the Town 
Clerk's office, where are depoſited the city ar- 
chieves. To the eaſt and north are the reſidences 
of the Chamberlain and Town Clerk; near 
which are two rooms wherein the buſineſs of 
bankrupts is executed. Adjoining to the north- 
welt is the kitchen ; in the porch is the Comp- 
troller's office; and over it the Iriſh chamber. 
And over the piazzas on the welt, are the offices 
belonging to the Common Serjeant, Remembran- 
cer, and City Sollicitor. 

This * 11 generally uſed for the entertain- 


ment 
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ment of our kings, queens, and other poten- 


tates, foreign miniſters, &c. and for chuſing the 
3 ſheriffs, members of parliament, 

c 

Guildhall-cchapel, which is ſituate between Black- 
well-hall and Guildhall, was founded in the year 
1299, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen and All 
Saints, and called London college. A chauntry was 
founded in this chapel for four chaplains, and 
lands and tenements left for their ſopport. It 
was rebuilt in the reign of Henry VI. and re- 
ceived new endowments : but at the ſuppreſſion 
of religious houſes it reverted to the crown, and 
was bought of king Edward VI. with other lands 
and tenements, for the ſum of 4561. 13s. 4d. And 
the city holds it in ſoccage of the manor of Green- 
wich. It was defaced, but not burnt down by 


the fire of London | in 1666, and was afterwards | 


repaired. 

This edifice is perfectly in the Gothic taſte, In 
feveral niches are ſet the figures in ſtone of king 
Edward VI. of queen Elizabeth, wich a phoe- 


= — — 


alive upon a gridiron, with a flow: fire, till he 
died. And it received the additional epithet of 
Jewry, from its ſituation among the Jews, who 
formerly reſided in the ſtreets near that eburch; 
to diſtinguiſh it from St. n Poultaey, 
now demoliſhed. * 8 17 

This church, whic was anciently a veckory, 
being given by Hugo de Wickenbroke to Balio) 
college in Oxford, anno 1294, the reAvry' ceaf- 
ed ; wherefore Richard, biſhop of Londom, don« 
verted the ſame into a vicarage 3 the advowſon 
whereof ſtill continues in n ani bcholart 
of the ſaid college. 

This church being burnt, wich eden 


| in the dreadſul fire of London 1666, was rebuilt 
| at the pariſh expence, with à very confiderable 


nix under her; and of king Charles l. treading | 
| ones large and uniform, and the upper ſmaik, 
At the eaſt end is a pediment with niches; ſups 
| ported by Corinthian columns. The tower, which 


on a globe. The windows are extremely large, 
and the walls within- ſide are hung with tapeſtry. 
Over the aldermen's ſeats there is a wainſeot co- 
vering, and a particular ſcat for the Lord-mayor, 
adorned with cartouches. There is a gallery at 
the weſt end, a handſome wainſcot pulpit and 
deſk, and a neat altar piece incloſed with rails 
and banifters. : | 

T he chapel remaineth to the mayor and com- 


benefaction by Sir John Langham; and the pa 
riſh of St. Mary Magdalen, Milk-ſtreer, there. 
unto annexed, / 

It is eighty-one feet long, fixty-erght 
forty feet high to the roof, and the Rieeple e one 
hundred and thirty feet high. The body is en- 
lightened by two ſeries of windows, the lower 


is lofty, is terminated by a baluſtrade with plain 
pinnacles, and within this baluſtrade riſes a kind 


| — lanthorn, which ſupports ” bale of the 
pire. pa 4. | 


monalty, wherein they have ſervice weekly; as 


alſo at the election of mayor, and at the mayor's 
feaſts, &c. 


On the ſouth-ſide of this chapel was formerly 


a library belonging to Guildhall and the college. 
But it is ſaid that in the reign of king Edward 


VI. Edward duke of Somerſet, then lord pro- 


tector, ſent for the books with a promiſe of re- 


turning them; but that promiſe being never af- 


ter fulfilled, the room has been long made a 
florehouſe for cloths. 

On the north ſide of Cateaton-ſtreet, ang: at 
the ſouth weſt corner of Guildhelt-yard,: is Aue 
the pariſh church of 


St. LAWRENCE JEWRYT. 
This church is thus denominated from its be- 


ing dedicated to St, Lawrence, a native of Hueſ- 
ca, in the kingdom of Arragon in Spain, who, 


after having ſuffered the moſt dreadful torments 


under the emperor Valerian, was cruelly broiled 


The income to che See * this pid 
pariſh, is fettled-by act of parliament at 420} | 
per annum, paid by the pariſh in liru of n 
and 2ol. per annum fen Baliol college; -: 

Here is a gift fermon every Tueſday; Thurſ- 
day and Friday, well endowed by lady Cambden. 
And over the veſtry is a free-ſchool. | 

It is an imprapriatian in che gift of -Baliol 
college. The veſtry is general; and the parith 

hwardens. 


| officers are two chute 


The church of St. Mary Magdalen, Milk- 
| ftreet, whoſe pariſh is annexed to Sc. Lawrehce 
Jewry, ſtood on the eaſt fide and towards the 
ſouth end of Milk-ſtreet, near Cheapſide, i the 


| milk market. and was in the gift uf the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul's, as! extly as the. reign of 


| king Henry I. The fiteofithis church, after the 
fire of London, was laid into Honey-hame mar- 
ket: but the pariſhioners ſtill maintain theirova 
2 and have one church warden. 
thus arrived at the place: from whetce 
we 1 we [hall leave this ward, and proceed 


to the next chapter, 


© 7 


— 


Coleman, who, in all probability, was 
either the builder or a principal owner or inhabi- 
tant thereof. It is bounded on the north by 
Cripplegate ward, Upper Moorfields, and Bi- 
ſhopigate ward; on the eaſt by Biſhopſgate ward, 
Broad-(treet ward, and Cheap ward; on the ſouth 
by Cheap ward; and on the weſt by Baſſiſhaw 
ward, Its extent from. eaſt ro weſt is, from the 
zrate by Lothbury church, to the ſouth fide of 
Nonsens r lang but no farther than the ſouth 
welt corner of Baſinghall- ſtreet on the north ſide; 
and, in the other direction it extends fouth from 
Moorgate to the garden belonging to Grocers- 
ball in the Poultry. 

This ward is divided into fix precincts; and is 
governed by an alderman, ſix common-council- 
men, ſix conſtables, thirteen inqueſt men, fix 
ſcavengers, and a beadle. 

The principal ſtreets in this ward are, Cole- 
man- ſtreet; the north part of the Old Jewry ; 
Lothbury, from Coleman-ſtreet to Sr, Margaret's 


about twenty-ſeven feet beyond Princes-ſtreet ; 
the north fide of Cateaton-ſtreet, from Baſing- 


from Ironmonger-lane. 
iſh churches of St. Stephen Coleman- ſtreet, St. 


eas and the Armourers and Braziers- 
hall. | NL e bobs 

In ſurveying this ward we 
art, of it which takes in the ( 
that runs north and ſouth into Cheapſide, and is 
It rerains the ancient name given to this part of 
London on account of its being the principal 
place of — ph ews at their firſt arrival 
and. ſettlement. in En 

and before that known by the name of Cole- 


of. 


is ſituate the pariſh church of 


* o - 1 


S. OLAVE IE WRX. 


and was originally called St. Olave's Upwell, 
from its dedication to the ſaint il that. name, 
wherein a pump is at this time placed; but 


this neighbourhood becoming the principal reb- 
denge of the Jews, N "at 


Hls ward'takes its name from the prin- 
cipal ſtreet therein; ſo called from one 


This church is of very ancient foundation, 
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church on the north ſide, and on the ſouth to 


hall-ſtreet to Coleman ſtreet, and the ſouth fide | 


Margaret's Lothbury, and St. Olave's Jewry; | 


inhabited by merchants and ; perſons of repute. || 


and after the, conqueſt ; | 


that gave way to the name of Jewry, owing to | 


| nion table is ſet 
$547 | whire marble. 
| The moſt remarkable buildings. are, the pa- 


| nine pounds 
Near the center of this ſtreet, on the welt ſide, | 


— =  -_ - — — — —— —— — — — — — 


CHAPTER MI. 


Of COLEMAN-STREET WARD. 


This pariſh was antiently a rectory, the pa- 
tronage of which was in the dean and chapter of 
St. Paul's, till about the year 1191, when it was 
transferred by them, with the chapel of St. Ste- 
phen, Coleman-ſtreer, to the prior and convent 
of Butley, in Suffolk: and became a vicarage. 
At the ſuppreſſion of that convent the impropria- 
tion was forfeited to the crown, in which it ſtill 
remains. | a 

The old church was burnt down in 1666, and 


made way for the preſent edifice, which is built 


partly with brick, and ſtone faceas. It is ſeventy- 
eight feet long, twenty-four broad, thirty-ſix feet 
high to the roof, and eighty- eight feet to the top of 
the tower and pinnacles, which are all of ſtone. The 
door is of the Doric order, well proportioned, 
and covered with an arched pediment. The tower 
is very plain; and on the upper part of it riſes a 
cornice ſupported by ſcrolls; and upon this plain 
attic courſe, on the pillars at the corners, are 
placed rhe pinnacles, upon'balls, and each ter- 
minated on the top by a ball. It is a well en- 
lightened body. The floor is whe: with purbeck, 
and the walls wainſcotted. The pulpit is enriched 
with carvings of cherubims; the altar-piece is 
adorned with the King's arms, and the commu- 
upon an anabathrum of black and 


In this church are likewiſe three famous pieces 
of painting, 1. Of queen Elizabeth, lying on 
a fine couch with her regalia, under an arched 
canopy, on which are placed her arms. 3. Of 


King Charles I. 3. Of the figures of Time, with 
3 begin at that 
Id Jewry; a ſtreet 


wings diſplayed, a ſcythe in his right hand, and 
an hour glaſs in his left: at his foot is a cupid 


- 


dorment, and under him a ſkeleton eight feet 


long. 

'Fo this church, which is vicarage, is annexed 
the patiſh of St. Martin, Tronmonger-lane, and 
both together are of the value of 1201. per annum, 
as ſettled by parliament, in lieu of tythes. The 


| | veftry is general; and the pariſh officers are two 
church-ſtreet, ſo called from the church of Sr. | e OO TT Ove ys 
Mary Colechurch, ſituate at the ſouth end there- |f 


churchwardens: : | 
In this church is a lecture founded at twenty- 

nds * annum by lady Weld, Mr. 
Vaughn, and Sir Johm Frederick, to be preached 
every Wedneſday, for eight months, to begin 
in the laſt Wedneſday in May, annually. 

The pariſh of St. Martin Tronmonger-lane 

(annexed to St. Olave's Jewry) was a rectory, the 
church whereof ſtood at the corner of church. 


on the firſt Wedneſday in October, and to end 


c | | alley, and on the eaſt ſide of Ironmonger-lane ; 
and probably from a well under the eaſt end, | 


the ſite of which remains now only as 'a'burial 
place for the inhabitarits of this parrſh, "> 
The patronage of this fre&ory ap 


ars anciently 


to have been in lay hands; for Ralph Tricker, 
in the reign of Henry III. 


granted the fame 
to 
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to the prior and canons of St. Bartholomew in | 


Smithfield, which was confirmed to them by the | 
ſaid king in the year 1233; from which time it 


continued in the laid prior and canons till the 
diſſolution of their convent by Henry VIII. after 
which it came to the crown who now preſents 
to theſe two united livings. The veſtry is ge- 
necal; and the pariſh” officers are two church- 
wardens. 

Near to the north eaſt corner of the Old Jewry 
ſtood the firſt ſynagogue of the Jews, which was 
deſtroyed in the maſſacre of that nation, when 
ſeven hundred Jews were murdered, and their 
goods ſpoiled by the citizens of London, in the 
-ear 1262. The fite whereof was given by queen 
1 to the friars called de penitentia Jeſus, or 
de Sacca, an order of begging friars, 56 Henry 
III. After whoſe ſuppreſſion, by a decree of the 
council of Lyons, king Edward I. in the year 
1305, granted leave to the ſaid friars to aſſign un- 
to Robert Fitz Walter their chapel and church, of 


| 


| 


old time called the ſynagogue of the Jews, which | 
| and 1181, granted the church of St Olave Jewry, 


near adjoined with its back front to the manſion 


place of the ſaid Robert, now Grocer's-hall. The 
to the prior and abbot of Burley, in Suffolk. 


ſite of thar ſynagogue, &c. after various altera- 


tions is now partly covered with -a good private | 
| 1456, but continued under the patronage of the 


dwelling houſe in front, and backward with a 
handſome capacious meeting-houſle of the preſhy- 
terian denomination ; and with two alms-houſes 
in Windmill-court, for nine poor widows of ar- 
mourers and braziers, founded by Mr. Tindal, 
and endowed by fix ſhillings per quarter, and nine 
buſhels of coals annually ; and with twenty ſhil- 


lings per quarter to thoſe widows who are incap- 


able of doing any bulineſs, 

Ona this ſpot, in ancient times, ſtood one large 
building of ſtone, made in the place of the Jews 
houſes, which reached-from the pariſh church of 
Sr, Olave to the north end of the Old Jewry, 
and from thence weſt to the north end of Iron- 
monger-lane z and from the ſaid corner into Iron. 
monger-lane, almoſt to the pariſh church of St. 
Martin; but of what antiquity, or by whom the 
ſame was built, or for what uſe, is uncertain; 


more than that king Henry VI. in the 16th of 


his reign, gave the office of porter or keeper 
thereof ro John Stent, for the term of his life, 
by the name of his principal palace in the Old 
E And king Richard III. committed the 

eeping of the prince's wardrobe (for ſo it was 
afterwards called) to his truſty ſervant John Ken- 
dall, his ſecretary, by his patent, dated Decem- 
ber 12, 1483, and left him to dwell in the ſame. 


And in the reign of Edward VI. it was aleniated 


from the crown, being called a great meſſuage, 
under the name of the prince's wardrobe ; to 


&c. being fold to Sir Anthony Cope, a privy 
counſellor in 3 Edward VI.!for ſixty pounds, and 
in conſideration of ſervices; the yearly value be- 
ing reckoned at ſix pounds twelve ſhillings and 
four pence. | 

Nearly oppoſite the north end of the Old Jewry 


is Colemaneſtreet, which is a broad ſpacious ſtreet, | 
and well inhabited by eminent merchants, and | 


reputable tradeſmen and ſhopkeepers. Near the | 
I f riſhioners that pay to church and poor. The 


north eaſt corner of this ſtreet ſtands = 


- 


ternity of armourers were incorporated by kin 


carved. Within it is well wain | 
has a handſome pulpit neatly carved, and an al- 
 tar-piece adorned with the king's arms, carved, 


ARMOURERS HALL, 
Which is an old pain brick building. The fra- 
Henry VI. abour the year 1423, by the title of, 


The maſter and wardens, brothers and ſiſters of 
{© the fraternity of or guild of St. George, of the 


| * men of the myſteries of the armourers of the 


city of London.” The ſame priace alſo ho- 
noured the company by becoming one of their 
members. To this company, which formerly made 
coats of mail, is united that of the braziers, who 
are jointly governed by a maſter, two wardens, 
and a court of aſſiſtants. | 

On the welt fide of this ſtreet, and near the 
ſouth end, ſtands the parochial church of 


St. STEPH E N, CorLremMan-STaxeer. 


This church is of great antiquity, and was ori- 
ginally a chapel belonging to the dean and chap- 
ter of St. Paul's, who between the years 1171, 


together with this chapel, as an felge to it, 
This chapel was made parochial in the year 


prior and canons of Butley, till the ſuppreſſion of 
that convent, when it came to the crown. How- 
ever,. in the year 1577, queen Elizabeth granted 
the patronage, together with the church and rec- 
tory, to Thomas Paſkins and others, and in 1590 
to William Daniel, ſerjeant at law, and other pa- 
riſhioners ; which rectory impropriate, and right 
of advowſon, have been held by the pariſh in fee- 


farm of the crown ever ſince. 


The old church ſharing the common fate in the 
dreadful fire of London in 1666, the preſent 
ſtructure was erected in its ſtead about four years 
after. It is a plain, neat, and ſolid building, 
ſtrengthened with ruſtic at the corners, and en- 
lightened by one ſeries of large windows, with a 
handſome cornice, and one of the broadeſt ceil- 
ings and roofs that can be ſeen, without a pillar 
to ſupport it. The ſteeple is a ſquate tower, 
crowned with a lantern, which has four faces, 
and incloſes the ſacring-bell, to call the pariſhion- 
ers to prayers, read twice here every day, for 
which the pariſh pays the vicar 2ol. per annum. 
The front is adorned with a cornice, two pine- 
apples, and the figure of 'a' cock handſomely 

Colted and pewed, 


gilt, and depicted, a black and white marble foot 
piece to the communion table, incloſed with 2 


which N divers houſes, edifices, gardens, || neat rail and banniſter ; and at the weſt end is 2 


| commodious.wainſcot gallery. 


On the north fide is the green church-yard: 
on the ſouth is a large pavement that covers a 
burial vault the whole length of the church: to 
which payement you aſcend by ſeveral ſteps, 
through a gate, over which is cut in ſtone a moſt 
curious repreſentation of the general reſurrection. 

This living is ſettled at 110). per annum by 
act of parliament. The adyawſon is in the pa- 


veſtry 
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yeſtry is in ſome caſes ſelect; and the pariſh of- 

ficets are two churchwardens and four overſeers. 
Among the monumental inſcriptions in this 

church are the following: | 


1. Our life is all but death; time that enſueth, 
Is but the death of time that went before: 

Youth is the death of childhood; age of youth. 
Die once to God, and then thou dieſt no more. 


2. Agnes the wife of Leonard Darr, whoſe fight, 
By ſickneſs much impair'd, in heav*nly light, 

Look'd, liv'd and died, as dimneſs her were given; 
That her ſoul's eyes might better look to heav'n. 


On the eaſt ſide of Coleman-ftreet, farther 
north, is Great Bell-alley, which runs eaſt. and 
weſt, and makes an angle with Little Bell-alley, 
that runs north and ſouth to Thompſan's-rents, 
The weſt fide of Little Bell-alley opens into 
Pitchers-court, Mulberry-court and W hite*s-alley, 


which is long and narrow, leading into Coleman 


ſtreet. In the middle of this alley is a place called 
Alms-houſe-yard, containing ſix houſes, for fix 
poor men and their ' wives, and the ſurvivors of 
them, in the gift of the leatherſellers company. 
At the north eaſt corner of Lothbury, which 
is well built and inhabited, ſtands the parochial 
church of | | 


St. MARGARET, LorTasuxy. 


This church receives its name from being de- 
dicated to St. Margaret, a virgin faint of An- 
tioch, who ſuffered martyrdom in the reign of 
the emperor Decius; and the additional appella- 
tion of Lothbury is to point out its ſituation, and 
diſtinguiſh it from the other churches in this city 
of the ſame name. The antiquity of its founda- 
tion may be collected from the preſentation" of 
John de Haſlingfield to this rectory, by the abbeſs 
and convent of Barking in Eſſex, on the ſixteenth 
of Auguſt, in the year 1303, in'whom the ad- 
vowſon continued, till the convent being ſuppreſ- 
ſed, it fell to the crown, in whom it ſtill re- 
mains, . ee 

The old church, which was built in 1440, be- 
ing deſtroyed by the general conflagration in 
1666, the preſent ſtone edifice was erected in its 
ſtead, and compleated in 1690. It ſtands upon 
the ancient courſe of Wallbrook, and is a plain, 
neat building. Ir is fixty-ſix feet in length, and 
fifty-four in breadth: the height to the roof 
is thirty-ſix, and the height of the ſteeple 140 
feer. The body is well enlightened by a row of 
lofty windows; over which the wall is terminated 
by a baluſtrade; and the principal door is orna- 
mented with Corinthian columns, which ſupport 


an angular pediment. The tower has large win- 


dows in the uppermoſt ſtage, and is terminated a 
little above by a plain cornice, upon which is 
raiſed a ſmall dome that ſupports a ſlender ſpire. 

ithin it is wainſcotted ; the floor neatly paved; 
the pulpit veneered; the altar- piece ornamented; 
and the font remarkably handſome, the baſon 
being carved, and repreſenting the garden of 
Eden, and the Fall of Man; the ſalvation of 
Noah and his family in the ark; the baptiſm of 
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Jeſus by John baptiſt, and Philip baptizing the 
eunuch: and the cover is adorned with 
figures of St. Margaret, Faith, Hope, and Cha- 
rity, b | [1 123 | 
On the north ſide of the church, in the church- 
yard; is a good parſonage houſe. The value of 
the living is ſettled by act of 8 at 100. 
per annum in lieu of tythes. The veſtry is gene- 
ral; and the pariſh officers are, two churchwar- 
dens, four overfeers, and twelve auditors of ac- 
counts. | | N p 17157 

More weſtward from this church is Founders- 

court, at the north end of which is ſituate 
FOUNDERS HAL I. 

This hall is not only uſed for tranſacting the 
buſineſs of the company, but like wiſe let out to 
a congregation of the Scotch kirk; of which de- 
nomination there is but one other in England. 

The fraternity of Founders: was incorporated 
by letters patent of the 12th of king James I. 
in the year 1614, by the name of The maſter, 
„ wardens, and commonalty of the myſtery. of 
„ Founders of the city of London;“ and they 
have power to ſearch all braſs weights, and braſs 
and copper. wares, within the city of London, 
and three miles thereof. And all makers of braſs 
weights within that circuit are obliged to have 
their ſeveral weights ſized by the company's 
ſtandard, and wh, age with their common mark : 
and ſuch of theſe weights as are of avoirdupois, 
to be ſealed at the Guildhall of this city; and 
thoſe of troy weight at Goldſmiths-hall; '  : 5 

This company enjoys the privilege of the li- 
very, and is governed by a maſter, two wardens, 
and a court of aſſiſtants. 711 44% 5:12 

At the north - eaſt extremity of this ward, on 
the ſouth ſide of Moorkelds, is ſituate 8 

BETHLEHEM HOSPITAL. 
| | | ws 

This hoſpital, as before obſerved in the ſurvey. 
of Biſnopſgate, was founded for lunatics, near the 
north eaſt corner of Lower Moorfields, in Bi- 
ſhopſgate pariſh, | But that becoming. ruinous, 
and unable to anſwer the ends of that laudable 
charity, the Lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon- council, granted the governots the piece of 

round on which this hoſpital now ſtands 3; the 
oundation of which was laid in the month of 
April 1675. And the expence of erecting this 
edifice, be ſides that of building the wings, a- 
mounted to near 17,000 /ĩl r. N 4 
This magnificent. building, (excluſive of the 
two wings which were added after its firſt erec- 
tion) is g 40 feet in length, and 40 feet in breadth. 

The middle and ends, which project à little, 
are adorned with pilaſters, entablatures, foliages, 
and other ornaments, and riſing above the reſt of 
the building, have each a flat roof with a hand- 
ſome baluſtrade of ſtone, in the center of which 
is an elegant turret, That in the middle is adorn- 
ed with a clock and three dials, a gilt ball, and 
and a fane at the top. | | 

The entrance is grand, and the figures on the 
piers, one repreſenting raving, and the other 
melancholy — are finely expreſſed, and do 
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ſervants. Below ſtairs there is a 
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late poet laureat. 


ſtructure itſelf, is built with brick and ſtone. It 
encloſes a range of gardens neatly adorned with 
walks of broad ſtone, graſs plats and trees, 


wherein thoſe of the lunaticks who are well enough 


to be ſuffered to go about, are allowed to walk 


there and enjoy the benefit of the freſh air. In | 


the middle of this wall is a large pair of fine iron 
gates, and by them a ſmall entrance for the ad- 
miſſion of thoſe who come out of curioſity to viſit 
this hoſpital. | | 

The inſide chiefly confiſts of two galleries one 
over the other, which croſs the wings, and are 
193 yards long, thirteen feet high, and ſixteen 
feet broad; without including the cells for the 
patients, which are twelve feet deep. Theſe gal- 
teries are divided in the middle by two iron grates, 
in order to ſeparate the men from the women; the 
latter being (confined to the weſtern part, and the 
former to the eaſtern part of the hoſpital. At the 
entrance, between theſe two grates in the lower 
gallery, and on the right hand cloſe to the por- 
ter's lodge, is an handſome apartment for the 
ſteward, who is the manager, under the direction 
of the committee. On the left hand is the com- 
mittee room, where they ſit every Saturday to re- 


this gallery the warder of the diviſion has a par- 
ticular apartment. 
apartments for. the porter, matron, nurſe, and 
good kitchen, 
and all neceſſary offices for keeping and dreſſi 
proviſions, waſhing, &c. And- at the ſouth ea 
corner there is the ſurgeon's quarter, with a bath 


for the patients, ſo contrived as to. be hot or cold, 


as occaſion ſhall require. | 

There are about two hundred cells, or rooms 
for patients, which are generally full and furniſhed 
with a bed, when the patient 1s found capable of 
uſing one; or with clean ſtraw every day, when 
the patient is miſchievous, and ftroys every 
thing that comes 1n the way. 

The method of obtaining admiſſion into this 
hoſpital is by petitioning to the committee ; the 
petition to be ſigned by one or more of the go- 
vernors. Then the committee and phyſician, who 


always attend on Saturdays, having examined and 


found the petitioner a proper object of their cha- 
rity, he is admitted, upon bond given by two 
houſekeepers in London, to take him away when 
diſcharged, and to be at the expence of his burial 
if he dies, and to provide 

When a patient is cured he is called before the 
committee 'and phyſicians, who examine him; 


and, if found fit to be diſcharged, the phyſician | 


gives a certificate to that purport, and the ſteward 
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honour to their author Mr. Cibber, father of the 


Before this fabric is a hand- | 
ſome wall 680 feet in length, which, like the 


— mm 


ceive and diſcharge patients; and at each end of | 


Above there are commodious | 


him with cloaths. |} 


of the houſe takes care to have him delivered to 
his friends: at which time the patient is furni 
with medicines to prevent a relapſe. | 
The hoſpitals of Bethlehem and Bridewell bei 
made one corporation, they have the ſame preſi- 
dent, treaſurer, clerk, phyſician, ſurgeon and 
apothecary ; yet each hoſpital has its proper ſtew. 
ard and inferior officers, and a particular com- 
mittee is choſen out of the governors for each. 


| Out of that appointed for Bethlehem, there are 
ſix who meet eve 


Saturday, to examine the 
ſtewards account of expences for the preceding 
week, and to-lign it after it is approved: they alſo 

| view the proviſions, examine the patients that are 
to be received or diſcharged, and have the direc- 

| tion of other affairs belonging to this hoſpital, 
Moorkelds, in which this hoſpital is ſituate, is 
divided into faur ſquares. impaled, and each 
ſquare planted regularly with elm trees round a 
graſs plat. Between theſe ſquares, or quarters as 
they are generally called, are broad gravel walks 


from eaſt to weft, and from north to ſouth, which, 


with the trees on each ſide, form a tolerable viſta, 

| and is ſo well frequented by the citizens of both 
ſexes in the evenings and fine weather to walk in, 

| that it has obtained the name af the city mall, 
| The houſes. on the north and caſt are occupied 
| principally by brokers, who deal in both new and 
| old houſhold goods. And the ſouth ſide is en- 
| tirely encloſed by Bethlehem hoſpital. : 
At the weſt end of this hoſpital formerly food 
Moorgate ; and on the paved ſtones, commonly 
called Pavement-row, there is a meeting houſe of 
| the independent denomination,” '; .- | _ \ 
Oppoſite the weſt end of Bethlehem, Alias 
Bedlam hoſpital, is Fore - ſtreet, which is one of 
thoſe improved by virtue of the late act of pat 

| lament, This ſtreet runs ing a dire ung to 
| Cripplegate church; and from narrow, cosbsed, 
| irregular, and mean buildings, it is becomgen 
| open, ſpacious ſtreet, accommodated with aged 
| houſes, and well inhabited. The city Wall m 
| Moorgate to Cripplegate is removed, and the 
two poſterns, that faced Baſinghall-ſtreet.and Al. 

| dermanbury have been taken down, and the paſ- 
ſages into Fore - ſtreet widened, and lined- with 
good and ſubſtantial houſes. Among the various 


buildings which*%gave way to this improvement, 
as Loriners-hall, ſituated upon London-wall, 
between Moorgate and Baſinghall- ſtreet. ! 
This company of Loriners or biit · makers were 
not incorporated till the year 1712, by the appel. 
| lation of“ The maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants, an 
« commonalty of Loriners, London, They have 
a livery ; and are governed by a maſter, two War- 
dens, and a court of aſſiſtants, who at preſent 
tranſact their buſineſs at coach-makers- hall 48 
Noble · ſtreet. 5 8 | 
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Of CORDWAINERS:STREEBT WARD. 


g rene 17. 
H1S- ward takes its name from the occu- 
pation of its principal inhabitants, who 
were cordwainers, or ſhoe- makers, cur- 
riers, or other workers in leather. Iz is bounded 
on the north by Cheap ward; on the welt. by 
Bread-ſtreet ward; on the ſouth by Vintry ward; 
and on the eaſt by Wallbrook ward. . _ . 
The extent of this ward from the eaſt begins 


on the weſt ſide of Wallbrook, and runs welt to- 
wards Budge-row, and thence up Watlipg-ſtreet, | 


as far as Red-lion-court ; within which compaſs 
are theſe, principal ſtreets,” or parts of them, viz. 
Watling-ſtreet, Bow- lane, Queen-ſtreet, Pancras- 
lane, - Sithe-lane,. Bu ; 
Thomas Apoſtles, and Little St. Thomas A 
tles; excluſive of the courts, alleys, &c. It is 
divided into eight precincts; and is governed by 
an alderman, eight common · council men, eight 
conſtables, fourteen inqueſt - men, eight ſcaven- 
ane e ets ; Kh. 
We ſhall begin the ſurvey of this ward at Bow- 
Ces b St. Mary-le-Bow-church. Th 
heaphde by St. le- Bom-church. That 
part of jt which is in this ward Nr t 
feet from Cheapſide, on both ſides the way; 
ſixty. feet beyond Baſing - lane; 
weſt only to Trinity-lane. 
In this lane are the 
of note, va. 


4 


r 
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| NM e 
Half-moan-court, by ſome called Lugg-yard, 

a place ſomething ope 

wiſe called Whale-bone-court, 

once e by a perſon who uſed to boil whale- 
ne. | 7% nb 2 4 f 

Taylor's-court, a handſome, open place. 

: R inhood's-court, indifferent long, and well 
uilt. 


New- court, a handſome genteel place, with a 


door next the ſtreet, to ſhut. up on nights. 
Gooſe- alley, | 
of which is | 3 Ak | 
Twelve-bell-court, which is but ſmall and nar- 
row. It hath a paſſage through | 
Compter's-alley into Bow-church-yard ; both 
places of ſmall account. 


. 


George-alley, or yard, but narrow, hath a paſ- | 


ſage into New Queen-ſtreet, through 

Weld- court, which is a handſome ſquare place, 
with well built and inhabited houſes... | 

Roſe-court, but mean and ordinary. 

* 
where (before the fire of London) Soper's-lane 
ſtood, is a handſome ſpacious K inhadited: 
it fronts Kipg-ftreet, which is oppoſice to Guild- 
hall, and runs in a ſtrait line down to the Thames, 
at the Three-crancs z but that part of it which is 


* > 


e- row, Tower-royal, we | 
begins at Trinity-lane, and falls into | 


and. then .on the | 
following courts, and places | 


but ordinary: it is like- | 
from its being | 


but ordinary; at the upper end 


deen · ſtreet, which is built in the place | 


in the ward goeth no farther than St. Thomas- 
| Apoſtles: | 3 | 

| - Pancras-lane comes out of New Queen ſtreet, 
and falls into Bucklerſbury ; but only the ſouth 
tide of it is in this ward. On the north fide of 
this lane (before the fire' in 1666) ſtood two 
churches, viz. Pancras Soper's-lane, and St. Ben- 
| net's Sherehog, both of which have been already 
mentioned. une _ 
. Sithe-lane comes out of Pancras-lane, and falls 
into Budge-row, by St, Aathony's-church, a lane 
well built and inhabited by merchants. 

; Budge-row (which is ſo called from the Budge 
Furr. and e dwelling there) takes its riſe 
| from Watling-ſtceet, and runs eaſtward to Canon- 

ſtreer'; from which it is ſevered by Wallbrook on 
the north, and Dowgate on. the ſouth. In this 


ſon's-court, a large place, well built, and 
inhabited, and hath a pallage into Cloak - lane. 
Oa the ſouth ſide is a paſſage that leads into 
Tower-royal- - which comes out of Budge: 
| ro, and falls into St. Thomas Apoſtle.” In this 
| ſtreet: are two ſmall courts, one of Which bears 
the name of the ſtreet : the other is called Straw- 
berry-court.. ... ,. Z TY} bg” 
Ia Little St. Thomas are theſe courts ; 
- .Croſs-keys-court, which is but ſmall. _ 
Key. court, een een ee abby 
_ Eagle-court, pretty open, and, indifferently | 
well built and inhabited, with a freeſtone pave- 
Den, $640 1 * 
Hlaving thus ſurveyed the principal ſtreets; 
| 3 &c. in this ard. vera how 
proceed to deſcribe the moſt remarkable build- 


. © SS 
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| ings, begioning with the pariſh church of 
St. MART LE B O W. 


This church, which is a rectory, and the chief 
| of the thirteen peculiars belonging to the arch- 
| biſhop of Canterbury, is ſituate at the north weſt 
angle of Bow-lane; and is ſo denominated from 
| its e wth is in Wor, and the arches 

or bows wherewi & Reeple was antiently. em- 
| Though we cannot aſcertain the time when, or 
7 this church was founded, Sir Chriſto - 
pher Wren, the ingenious architect, who rebuilc 
the churches of this city after the conflagration in 

1666, was of opinion that this was an ancient 

oman chriſtian church. It may, indeed, re- 
ſemble the architecture of that people; but that 
it was not of their conſtruction is evident from its 
having been erected in the time of William the 
| Conqueror. And as it was the firſt church in 
chis city, chat was built with arches, it was 
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therefore denominated New-May church ; which 
appellation has been ſince converted into that of 
St. Mary-le-Bow. 

In the hiſtory of the ancient edifice, we find, 
that in the year 1271, a great number of people 
were deſtroyed, and many more maimed by the 
falling of the ſteeple“; after which it remained 
without one till the year 1512, when it was finiſh- 
ed upon the old plan, with ſtone brought from 
Caen in Normandy ; and thus continued till it 
was deſtroyed with the other buildings in the 
city, by the fire in-1666, 3 

The preſent noble ſtruAure, which was built 
by the great Sir Chriſtopher Wren, I was finiſhed 
in 1673, and is chiefly admired for the elegance 
of its ſteeple, which is extremely light in its aſ- 
pect, and though very high and full of openings, 
ſecure from any ſecond fall by the geometrical 
proportion and lightneſs of its ſeveral parts. 

T he tower is ſquare from the ground, and in 
this form riſes to a conſiderable height; but with 
more ornament as it advances. The principal 
decoration of the tower part is the entrance, which 
is a noble, lofty, and well proportioned arch, on 
two of the ſides faced with a bold ruftic, and 
raiſed on a plain ſolid courſe from the foundation. 
Within the arch is a pcrtal of the Doric order: 
the frize ornamented in tryglyphs, and with 


ſculpture in the metopes: over this arch is an 


opening, with a ſmall balcony, which anfwers to 
a window on the other face. The firft ſtage. is 


— 


terminated by an elegant cornice, over which | 


— 


again riſes a plain courle, where a dial projects, 
Above this, in each face, is a large arched win- 


dow, with coupled Ionic pilafters at the ſides 


near the corners. The cornice over the windows 
ſupports an elegant baluſtrade, with attic pillars 
over the Ionic columns, ſupporting turrets, each 
compoſed of four handſome ſcrolls, which join 
at the top, where are placed uras with flames. 


From this part the ſteeple rifes circular. There 


is a plain courſe to the height of half the ſcrolls, 
and upon this are raiſed a circular range of Co- 
rinthian columns, while the body of the [ſteeple 
is continued round and plain within them. Theſe 
ſupport a ſecond baluſtrade, with very large 
ſerolls extending from it. to the body of the 
ſteeple. Above theſe are placed a ſeries of com- 
polite columns, and from the entablature riſes 
another ſer, of ſcrolls, ſupporting the fpire, which 


reſts upon four balls, and is terminated by a 


globe, whence riſes a fane in the form of a dra- 
gon. 
The author of the Critical Review of the 
public buildings ſays, The fteeple of Bow 
church is a maſter-piece in a peculiar ſtyle of 
* building : it is, beyond queſtion, as perfect as 
e human imagination can contrive or execute: 
* and, till we ſee it outdone, we ſhall hardly 
„think it to be equalled.” In this church 
are twelve bells, whoſe harmony is faid to be ſu- 
perior to any other ſet in the kingdom. 


8 —— 


See page 56. | 

+ In digging the foundation for the new ground (the 
preſent edifice being brought about forty feet more towards 
the high-ſtreet, ſo as to make it range with the houſes) Sir 
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Cbriſtopher, to his great ſurprize, ſunk about eighteen feet || weighty and lofty tower. 


is ſituate the pariſh church of 


After the fire of London, the parliament unit- 
ed to this church the pariſhes of Allhallows Ho. 
ney- lane, and St. Pancras, whereby the incum- 
bent's profits were _conſiderably . increaſed ; he 
receiving, beſides glebe, caſualties, and three 
parfonage houfes, 200l. per annum in lieu of 
tythes, 5 ons 

The veſtry is general; and the pariſh officers 


are, two churchwardens and two collectors. 


Allballows Honey lane was a rectory; the 
church whereof ftood where the eaſt end of Ho- 
ney-lane market is now ſituate. 
| The advowſon of this church was anciently in 
private hands, as appears by Simon de Crapping, 
a Citizen of London, preſenting William de Co- 
ventre thereto in the year 1327. But in the 
year 1471 it came to the company of Grocers, in- 
whom it ſtill remains. It is united to St. Mary- 
le-Bow ; but preſerves its right as a pariſh to hol - 
a general veſtry, and to chufe one churchwarden, 
who is alfo collector for the poor. 

The church of St. Pancras, which was a rec 
tory, ſtood, before the fire of London, on the 
north ſide of St. Pancras- lane, near to Soper's- 
lane, now called New Queen ſtreet. 
The patronage of this rectory was in the prior 
and canons of Canterbury, Hill they granted the 
advowſon thereof to Simon the arehbiſhop in the 
year 1365; fince which time it has been in the 


\ collation of the archbiſhop of that fee. © At 


preſent the pariſh being united by act of 
partiament to St. Mary-le-Bow, the ſite of the 
church remains only as a burial plate for the in · 
habitants. The veſtry is general, and the pa- 


* 


rifh officers are two churchwardens. 
Near the middle of Buw-lane, on the eaſt ſide, 


. 


St. MARY AL DE RMA Rx. 
- This church, which is a redloty, owes its 
name to its dedication to the Virgin Mary afore- 
ſaid ;, and the additional epithet of Aldermary, 


or Elder Mary, from its being the oldeſt church 


in this city dedicated to the ſaid virgin. It is 
one of the pecullars belonging to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and was founded before the 
conqueſt, under the Saxon kings. 3 

In the year 1310 Sir Henry Keble, Lord- 
mayor of London, bequeathed 1000. towards 
rebuilding this church.” And, in 1626, William 
Rodoway gave, towards the building of the 
ſtee ple then greatly decayed, the ſum of 3oool. 
and Richard Pierſon, about the ſame year, gave 
200 marks towards the ſame wotks, with condi- 
tion that this ſteeple, thus to be built, ſhould 
follow its ancient pattern, and go forward, and 
be finiſhed, according to the foundation of it laid 
before by Sir Henty Keble, which, within three 
years after, was ſo finiſhed, that, notwithſtanding 
the body of the church was burnt in the fire of 
1666, the ſteeple remained firm and good. That 
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deep through made ground; under which he found a Roman 
cauſeway, four feet thick, of rough ſtone, cloſe and well 


rammed, with Roman brick and rubbiſh at the bottom; cn 
which caufeway Sir Chriſtoper laid the foundation of thus 


part 
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na Manu, ſed larga & ſandtiſimè prodiga, inte- 
a — Librarum Millibus ſurrrexit denus 
maxime munificentior. Tam piam Beneficentiam 
Henrico Rogers, Armigero, Edwardi Rogers, de 
Canniogron, Militis, & ſub Mariana Perſetutrone: 
Vi, militantis, Pronepoti & Pietatis etiam Hæredi 
boneſta bæc & ingenua Fronte fatetur. A. D. 
MDCLXXXI. | Memoria Juſti in BentdiFione. 
This Gothic edifice is very ſpacious, - it being 
an hundred feet in length and ſixty- three in 
breadth ; the height of the roof is forty-fiye feet, 
and that of the ſteeple an hundred and thirty-five; 
The body is enlightened by a ſingle ſeries of 
large Gothic windows. The wall has well con- 
trived buttreſſes and battlements ; theſe buttreſſes 
run up pilaſter faſhion, in two ſtages, not pro- 
jecting in the old manner from the body of the 
building. The tower, which is full of ornament, 
conſiſts of five ſtages, each of which, except the 
loweſt, has one Gothic window; and the pinna- 
cles, which are properly ſo many turrets, are con- 
tinued at each corner down to the ground, divid- 
ed into ſtages as the body of the tower, and 
cabled with ſmall pillars bound round it, with 
a kind of arched work, and ſubdiviſions be- 
tween. | 1 

The pariſh church of St. Thomas Apoſtles be · 
ing by a& of parliament annexed co this church, 
the profits of the rector are greatly augmented,' 
he receiving 1501. per annum in lieu of tythes, 
and about 1001. a year by glebe. The veſtry is 
general ; and the pariſh officers are, two church- 
wardens (one of whom is collector) two ſideſmen 
and four auditors of accounts. mx 

There are two alms houſes in this pariſh for 
the poor of the Salters company. 3 

The church of St. Thomas En before 
the fire of London, ſtood where the burial place 
now is in Queen-ſtreet, It is a rectory of great 
antiquity, dedicated to St. Thomas the Apoſtle. 
and in the gift of the dean and chapter of St. 
Paul's; fo that the archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
the dean of St. Paul's, preſent alternately to this 
united living. + | pak. 

The veſtry of this pariſh is general; and the 
officers are two churchwardens and two ſideſ- 
men. | 

At the ſouth-weſt corner of Sithe - lane, on the 
north ſide, and near the welt end of Watling- 
ſtreet, is ſituate the pariſh church of 


in the year 1181. 
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part of it which was conſumed was afterwards | St. ANTHONY, commonly called St, ANTLIN: 
rebuilt ia its preſent form by the munificence of | 
Henry Rogers, eſq; as appears by the following 
inſcription over the weſt door of the church. 
Ades bac Deo O. M. jam olim ſacra, que com- 
muni Urbis Incendis ad Cineres redutta, impenſis- 


This church, which is a rectory, is ſo denomi- 
nated from its dedication to St. Anthony, an 
Egyptian hermit, and founder of the order of 
Eremites of St. Adthony. 

The patronage of this church is in the deari 
and chapter of St. Paul's, who alſo give inſtitu- 

tion to it. Its foundation is not certainly known; 
but it was in the gift of the canons of St. Paul's 


The old church was deſtroyed by the fire in 
1666, and the preſent edifice finiſhed in 1682, It 
is built of ſtone, and is of the Tuſcan order, firm 
and maſſy. The length of the church is ſixty- fix 
feet, and breadth fifty- four. The roof is a cu- 
pola of an elliptic form, enlightened by four port - 
hole windows, and ſupported by compoſite co- 
lumns. The ſteeple conſiſts of a tower, and a 
very neat ſpire. | | 4 Jomk 

The pariſh. of St. John Baptiſt is annexed to 
this by act of parliament, and the rector receives 
1201, per annum in lieu of tythes. 

There are prayers in this church every morn- 
ing, and a ſermon preached on the ſix working. 
days by different clergymen, each of whom re- 
ceives about twelve pounds per annum. Which 
morning lecture was founded by the contribution 
of the pariſh, and of divers other pious perſons, 
who gave in money 5931. 6s. 8d. and in yearly 
rents ſixty-two pounds. Here is likewiſe a rent 
charge of ten pounds per annum paid to the rec- 
tor on St. Thomas's day, left by one Mrs, Parker, 
who alſo gave five pounds to the clerk, and five 
pounds to the poor, The veſtry is general; and 
the pariſh officers are two churchwardens and four 
auditors of accounts. | 6 

The church of St. John Baptiſt, whoſe pariſh. 
is annexed to the above, ſtood ſo near Wallbrook, 
that it has ſometimes been recorded by the name 
of St. John upon Wallbrook. 
The antiquity of this church may be collected 

from the mention thereof by Ralph de Diceto, 


dean of St. Paul's in the year 1181, whoſe canons 
were the patrons, and gave it to the prioreſs and 

| convent of St. | « pry gots" in whom it con- 
tinued till che ſuppreſſion of their nunnery, when 
it came to the crown in which it ſtill remains, So 
that the preſentation to theſe united pariſhes is 
alternately in the king and dean and chapter of 
St. Paul's. - 

The ſite of St. John Baptiſt is converted into a 
burial place for the inhabitants of this pariſh, 
who till maintain the form of their own governs 
mou in a general veſtcy, and two churchwar- 

ns. | 
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Ornhill-ward receives its name from the 
; principal ſtreet therein, which was ſo call - 
ed from a corn market anciently kept 


there. | 
This ward is bounded on the eaſt by Biſhopſ- 
gate ward; on the north by Broad-ſtreet ward; 
on the weſt by Cheap ward; and on the ſouth by 
Langbourn ward, Its extent is very ſmall : for, 
beginning on the north eaſt, at the ſoyth eaſt cor- 
ner of St. Martin Outwich's church, it runs in 
ſeveral windings ſouth weſt, to the weft extent 
of - Cornhill : then beginning again on the north 
at about fifty feet from the ſouth weſt corner of- 
Biſhopſgate-ftreet, it runs ſouth to St. Peter's- 
alley in Gracechurch- ſtreet, and from thence by 
divers windings to the ſouth weſt corner of Corn- 
hill. | 
This ward is divided into four preeincts, and 

is governed by an alderman, ſix common-council- 
men, four conſtables, ſixteen inqueſt-men, four 
ſcavengers, and a beadle. | 

On the north ſide of Cornhill are ſeveral lanes, 
courts, &c, as Star-court, Weigh houſe-yard, 


Newman's-yard, Finch-lane, Freeman's-court, | 
Sweeting's-alley, Caſtle-alley, and the opening to 


the Bank. On the ſouth ſide there are Peter's-alley, 
Michael's-alley, Birchin-lane, Change-alley, and 
Pope's-head-alley. There is no more than about 
113 feet on both fides of Finch-lane from Corn- 
Bill in this. ward; nor any more of Sweeting's- 


alley than as far as the eaſt paſſage or entrance 


into the Royal Exchange, and one third at the 
jouth end of Caſtle- alley, the whole welt ſide of 
which is covered with a new building, erected by 
the Bank, whoſe front is towards the new open- 
ing. | 

Sirchin-lane, .corruptly from Burchover-lane, 
fo denominated from the builder, has a ſmall part, 


about 170 feet on both ſides of the way, in this 


ward; and is chic fly inhabited by reputable tradeſ- 
men. 8 | | 
Change: alley, ſo called from its vicinity to the 


Royal Exchange, and the connexion or buſineſs 


there is between them, is ſituate with its north 
entrance facing the fouth gate of the Royal-Ex- 
change. This place is univerſally known through- 
out the-mercantile. part of the world, on account 
of the buſineſs tranſacted there in money affairs; 
it being the grand market for buying and ſelling 
ſtocks, lottery tickets, &c. And the coffee-houſes 


called Jonathan's, Garraway's, Baker's, &c. 


within this diſtrict, are contrived for the reception 
and entertainment of merchants, brokers, &c. 
who aſſemble here daily in great numbers from 
all parts of the world. But it is to be obſerved 


that no more of this alley is within Cornhill- ward, [| a triangular one. 


\ 


| the year 1666: in whole place the prefent mag- 


„ 


R K XIII. 


than the north paſſage, and the front houſes op- 
poſite the Royal Exchange. 
Pope's- head - alley takes its name from a noted 
tavern and eating - houſe formerly ſituated therein, 
whoſe ſign, for ſeveral ages, was the Pope's-head. 
This alley is narrow, and leads into Lombard. 
ſtreet z but well inhabited by thoſe whoſe buf. 
neſs requires their attendance near the Royal Ex. 
change. Only the north entrance and front houſe 
in Cornhill is in this ward. 
The remarkable buildings in this ward conſiſt 
only of three, viz. St. Michael's church, St. Pe. 
ter's church, and rike 1 Y 


'T bg ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


Which laſt is ſituate between Sweeting's-alle 
and Caſtle-alley z and was originally built by Sir 
Thomas Greſham. See page'205. The old edi- 
fice was deſtroyed in the great fire of London in 


* 


nificent ſtructure was raiſed at the expence of 
80,0001, | | } 
The ground plot of this building is 203 feet in 
length; 171 feet in breadth, and the area in the 
middle 61 ſquare perches, and is ſurrounded with 


a ſubſtantial and regular ſtone building wrought 
in ruſtic. Ia each of the principal fronts, which 
are north and ſouth; is a piazza; and in the cen- 
ter are the grand entrances into the atea, under 
an extreme lofty. and noble arch. The ſouth 
front in Cornhill is the principal, 'on each fide of 
which are Corinthian demi-columns, fupporting 
a compaſs pediment; and in the intercolumnia- 
tion on each fide,-in the front next the ſtreet, is 
a niche, with the figures of King Charles I. and 
king Charlrs II. in Roman habies, and well exe- 
cuted, Over the aperture, on the cornice be · 
tween the two pediments, are the king's arms in 
relievo ; on each ſide of this entrance is a range 
of windows, placed between demi-columns, and 
pilaſters of the compoſite order, above which 
runs a baluftrade. | 
The height of the building is fifty-ſix feet z and 
from the center, in this front, -riſes a lanthorn and 
turret 178 feet high, on the top of which is a 
fane in the form of a Graſshopper, made of po- 
liſhed braſs, eſteemed a very fine piece of work- 
manſhip; a Gfaſshopper being the creſt of Sir 
Thomas Greſham's arms. This turret and fane 
has been very lately repaired and beautificd, 


1 


The north front in Threadneedle-ſtreet 1 


* 


— 


alorned with pilaſters of the compoſite order; 
but has neither columns nor ſtatues on the outſide; 
and, inſtead of the two compaſs pediments, has 
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The inſide of the area is ſurrounded with pi- In this area merchants, and ſuch as have deal- 

2zzas alſo z forming ambulatories for merchants, || ings with them, meet every day, as in the center 

&c. to ſhelter themſelves from weather, when of mercantile buſineſs, between twelye at 

met there upon buſineſs. . Above the arches of 


and three o'clock : and for the more regular 15 
this 2 piazza is an entablature ſtanding || eaſy diſpatch of buſineſs, they diſpoſe of them; 
round, 


and a compaſs pediment in the 'middle of || ſelves in ſeparate walks, adapted to the reſpective 
the cornice of each of the four ſides. Under the places to and from which they trade. 
diment, on the north fide, are the king's arms ; | 
on the ſouth the city arms; on the eaſt Sir Tho- 
mas Greſhatn's arms; and on the weſt the mer- 
cers arms, with their reſpective enrichments. 
There are twenty-four niches in the inter co- 
lumns, twenty of which are filled with the (tatues | 
of the kings and queens of England, ſtanding 


Within the piazzas of the north and ſouth fronts 
are two ſpacious ſtair-caſes with iron rails, and 
black marble ſteps; theſe lead into a kind of 

llery that extends round the four ſides of the 
building, and in which were formerly about two 
hundred ſhops, occupied by milliners, haber- 


erect in their royal robes, and with the regalia, 
except three, which are dreſſed like Roman Cæ- 
ſars. Among theſe has been lately put — the 
ſtatue of his preſent majeſty king George III. 

Within this area, under the piazzas, ate twenty- 
eight niches, which are all vacant but that in 
which Sir Thomas Greſham's ſtatue is placed in 
the north weſt angle; and that in the ſouth weſt, 
where the ſtatue of Sir John Barnard was placed 
in his life-time by his fellow citizens, to expreſs 
the true ſenſe of his merit, as a merchant, a ma- 
giſtrate, and as a wiſe, active and faithful repre- 
ſentative of the city of London. 

In the center of the area is erected, on a marble 

deſtal, about eight feet high, another ſtatue of | 

ing Charles II. in a Roman habit, erected by | 
Mr. Gibbon, and encompaſſed with iron rails. | 
On the ſouth ſide of the pedeſtal, under an im- | 
perial crown, a ſcepter, palm branches, and other 
decorations, is the followiag inſcription : | 


Carolo IL Cæſari Britannico, | 
Patriz Patri, | 
Regum Optimo, Clementiſſimo, Auguſtiſſimo 
Generis humani deliciis, 
Utriuſque Fortune Victori, 


Marium Dominis ac Vindici, 
Societas Mercatorum adventur. Angliæ 
Quæ per CCCC jam prope annos, 
Regia benignitate floret, 

Fidei intemeratæ et gratitudinis æternæ 
Hoc teſtimonium 
Venerabunda poſuit 
Anno ſalutis humanæ M. DC. LXX XIV. 


On the weſt ſide of this pedeſtal is cut in relievo, | 
a cupid reſting his hand on a ſhield, containin 
the arms of France and England quarterd, an 
holding in his left a roſe. 

On the north ſide are the arms of Ireland on a 
ſhield, ſupported by a cupid. 


On the baſe of the pedeftal on the ſouth ſide js 
the following inſcription : | 


: 


| 
This ſtatue was repaired and beautified by | 
the company of Merchant adventurers of Eng- 


* land, anno 1730; John Hanbury eſq; go- | 
„ vernor.” | | 


| And on the eaſt fide are the arms of Scotland, 
w_ a Cupid holding a thiſtle z all done in re- 
35.044 +. va > 


7 W 


| and merchandize at ſea; and for lendin 
upon bottomry; and to inſure lives. 
| charter they agreed to pay 300,0001, into his ma- 
| jeſty's exchequer, for diſcharging the debts of the 
civil liſt. | 
| crown remitted *moſt part of th 
Pacis Europe abitro, - | 
| houſhold furniture, wearing apparel] by ſpe 
| agreement, goods, wares, and merchandize, ex- 
| cept glaſs and china ware not in trade, and all 
| manner of writings, books of accounts, notes, 
| bills, bonds, tallies, ready money, jewels, plate, 
| pictures, gunpowder, hay, ſtraw, corn unthraſhed, 
| from loſs or damage by fire, unleſs any of theſe 


daſhers, &c. and lett from twenty pounds to ſixty 
pounds a year each: but trade taking another 
turn, thoſe ſhops have been long deſerted ; and 
the galleries are now let out to the Royal Ex- 
change aſſurance office; the merchants ſeamens 
office; the marine ſociety, and to auctioneers, &c. 
And under the area are vaults occupied by the 
Eaſt-India company as a pepper warehouſe. 
Ina the turret is a good clock, which goes with 
chimes at three, ſix, nine, and twelve; it has 
four dials, and is fo regulated every day, as to 
become a ſtandard of time to all the mercantile 
parts of the towo n. | | 
Within this building, as mentioned above, are 
kept the three following offices, viz. 


1. The Royat ExchAxoR AswwRAnce OFFICE. 


This is a corporation eſtabliſhed by at of par- 
liament, for aſſuring houſes and other buildings, 
goods, wares, and merchandize from fire; ſhips 


mone 
or which 


ut this not anſwering at firſt, the 
that money, and 
granted them a new charter to aſſure buildings 


2 


goods excepted be aſſured by ſpecial agreement. 
This corporation has ſeveral engines, and men, 
with proper tools and inſtruments, to extinguiſh 
fires; and alſo 2 to remove goods when chere 
happens an alarm of fire, who wear a badge on 
their arm, with the figure of the Royal Exchange 
upon it; and theſe badges are numbered, in order 
to aſcertain the perſon who wears it, in caſe of 
any complaint againſt him. 
The management of this corporation is in a 
a governor, ſub governor, deputy governor, and 
twenty-four directors; under whom are a trea- 
ſurer, a ſecretary, an accomptant, and clerks. 


2. The office for fick and wonded ſeamen in the 
merchants ſervice, 


This ion was inſtituted for the relief of 
ſuch ſeamen and their widows as have no right to 
| 4 Greenwich- 
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Greenwich-hoſpital by ſervitude aboard his ma- 
jeſty's navy, and are reduced to diſtreſs in the 
merchant's ſervice. It conſiſts of a number of 
merchants who were incorporated on the twenty- 
ourth of June, 1747, and are governed by a 
reſident, and a council of twenty-one. 


3. The Mazme Soctzry Orricz. 


The original intent of this ſociety was to ſupply 


che royal navy with ſca-boys and land-men. It 


was begun by a number of gentlemen, at the 

beginning of the late war; and had ſo good an 

effect, that great numbers of the loweſt claſs of 

people, inſtead of remaining a peſt to ſociety, 
came uſeful ornaments to their country, 

By this conſtitution every man of war, priva- 
teer, and merchant ſhip, is obliged to take a cer- 
tain number of boys, viz. in a ſhip of 60 guns 
and 400 men, there mult be thirty ſervants, which 
are provided and cloathed by the marine ſociety 
who give to each boy, to be ſhipped, a felt hat, 
a worſted cap, a ketſey ſea jacket, a kerſcy pair 
of breeches, a ſtriped flannel or kerſey waiſtcoat, 
a pair of trowſers, two pair of hoſe, two pair 
of ſhoes, two handkerchiefs, three ſhirts, a pair 
of buckles and buttons, thread, worſted, and 
needles, a knife, a prayer-book and teſtament, 
and a bag to put their cloaths in. And to each 
landman ſhipped by them, a felt ſraman's hat, a 
kerſey ſea jacket, a waiſtcoat and drawers of the 
Jane, a pair of drab breeches, a pair of thin trow- 
ſers, a pair of worſted hoſe, a pair of yarn hoſe, 
two ſhirts,” two worſted caps, one pair of ſhoes, 
one pair of buckles, one pair of buttons, a knife, 
thread, worſted and necdies, with a bag for their 
cloaths. | 

The charity is managed by a committee, which 
conſiſts of a conſiderable number. Of this com- 


mittee not leſs than three perſons act, Who 


meet every Thurſday at eleven o'clock at the 
above office. It 

Leaving the Royal Exchange, we now croſs 
to the other fide the ſtreet, where, farther to the 
caſt, is ſituate the pariſh church of 


St. MICHAEL, CoxxniI I. 


This church, which is a rectory, was founded 
and dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel be- 
fore the year 1133, and then in the patronage of 
the abbot and convent of Coveſham, alias Eve- 
ſham ; bur they, in the year 1503, transferred 
the advowſon to the Drapers company, who, in 
conſideration thereof, ſettled a perpetual annuity 
of five pounds, fix ſhillings and eight-pence 
upon the ſaid abbot and canons, and their ſuc- 
ceſſors; beſides an ancient penſion of ſix ſhil- 
lings and eight-pence annually paid them out of 
the ſaid church. By virtue of which contract, 
the ſaid company of Drapers have been patrons 
ever ſince, i 

The old church being deſtroyed by the fire of 
London in 1666, the preſent Gothic ſtructure 
aroſe in its ſtead: the body of which is 70 feet 


long, 60 broad, 35 in height, and 130 feet to 


the top of the tower. The lower part of the 
tower occupies the center, and on each ſide there 


is a regular extent of building. The principil 
door opens in the lower ſtage of the tower, Which 
riſes with angulated corneis from the ground, 
forming a kind of baſe, terminated at the height 
of the body of the church. The ſecond; ſtage, 
which is plain and lofty, has two tall windows, 
one over the other, properly ſhaped for the ſtyle 
of the building; this is terminated with a try] 
Gothic cornice. The third ſtage is exactly in the 
form of the two others, only they are plain, and this 
is covered with ornaments, the angulated corners 
are fluted, and terminated by cherubims heads 
under a cornice : the plain face between has four 
windows in two ſeries Above the cornice, over 
the uppermoſt of theſe windows, runs a battle- 
ment on the plain faces of the- tower, and from 
the corners are carried vp four beautiful. fluted 
turrets, caſed, a part of their height, with Doric 
turrets ; theſe terminate in pinnacle heads, from 
within which riſes a ſpire at each corner crowned 
with a fane. denk 5 
The rector of this church, inſtead of vncer- 
tain tythes, has by act of parliament a ſettled 
ſtipend of 140]. per annum. The veſtry is ge- 
neral; and the pariſh officers are, three church- 
wardens, four overſeers, and four ſideſmen. 
Here is a lecture every Sunday morning, and 
on every holiday, founded by John Rayney, eſq; 
who left houſes in Gracechurch-ftreet to the com- 
pany of Drapers, charged with the payment of 
forty pounds, per aonum for the ſupport thereof. 
Contiguous to this church, cn the ſouth ſide, 
was anciently ſituate. a handſome cloiſter, and a 
beautiful church-yard, wherein. was a pulpit croſs 
(reſembling that of Sr. Pauls) erected by Sir 
John Rudſtone, fome time mayor of this city; 
who purchaſing ground in the neighbourhood, 
not only enlarged the ſaid church yard, but like- 
wiſe erected convenient apartments for the cho- 
riſters, who daily officiated in the church: but 
the choir being ſoon after diſſolved, the apart- 
ments were converted into habitations for decay- 
ed pariſhioners. | 
On the ſame fide of the ſtreet, about goo feet 
more to the eaſt, ſtands the parochial church of 


St. PE T ER, Connu. 


That this church is of great antiquity will ap- 
pear from the following inicription, which is en- 
graved on brals, and hangs up near the font for 
baptiſm : | | 


« Be hit known to all Men, that the Yeerys 
of owr Lord God, An. CLXXIX. Lucius, the 
fyrſt Chriſten King of this Lond, then cally'd 
Brytayne, fowndyd the fyrſt Chyrch in London, 
that is to ſey, the Chyrch of Sent Peter apon Coro- 
hyl; and he fowndyd ther an Archbiſhop's See, 
and made that Chirch the Metropolitant and 
cheef Chirch of this Kindom, and ſo enduryd 
the Space of CCCC. Yeerys and more, unto the 


Commyng of Sent Auſten, an Apoſtyl of Englond, 


the whych was ſent into the Lond by Sent Gre- 

ory, the Doctor of the Chirch, in the Tyme of 
King Ethelbert, and then was the Archluſhoppys 
See and Pol removed fromthe aforeſaid Chirch of 


Sent Peters upon Cornhyl unto Derebernaum, 


that 
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that now ys callyd Canterbury; and ther yt re- |, for the lady Alice, relict of Sit Hugh Nevil, in 
meynyth to this Dey.” I che ye, 272. made a feoftment thereof to Rich- 
%% And Millet Monk, whych came, into; this ard car of. Arundel and Surrey. and paſſing af- 
Lond with Sent Auſten, was made the, fyrſt bi terwards through various hands it was, in the year. 
ſhop of London, and hys ſee was, made in;Powllys A, conveyed, by, Richard Whittington, and 
Chyrch. And this Lucius, Kyng, Was the fyrſt. others, to the Lord mayor and commonalty of this 
Foundyr of Peter's Chyrch apon Cotnhyl, and 4 }<ity, in ham the right of adyowſon ſtil remains. 
he regayd King in cs, Mond after Brut, Theeid churth ſharing the common fate in. the 
MCCXLV, Yeerys., And, the Yeerys of: qwr Ir 1666, the Fa edifice. .was built on i 
Lord God-a CXX1V,,Lucius was exrowayd Kyng, -||/|ruins ;, and: is a. ſubſtantial ſtruQure, <igh foo 
and the Yeerys of hys Reygne LXXVII Yeerys,. Jong, forty- ſeven broad, forty feet high, to the 
and he was beryd aftyr ſum Cronckil at 1 adde, roof, and one hundred and forty feet to the top 
and aftyr ſum;Cronekil he was beryd at,,Glow:..||"of the ſtecple. The body is plain, with a fiogle 
ceſter, at that Plaſe , wher the Ordyr of Sent ſeries bf windows. The tower is Jikewiſe plain. 
Francys ſtandyth.“ ä 15 1 13 Len | ich ane window in each tage, nd the dome,, 
If we could depend upon the, authentibity of which ſupports the ſpire, is of of the hothern. 
this inſcription, it would clearly demonſtrate, that kind. f The ſpire is crowned with a ball, on which 
this church was the firſt chriſtian temple erected ig a fanè in form. of a key, alluding to the key of 
in Britain 3 as it is manifeſt, by Bede, that there St. Peter. 
was no chriſtian church in Lende at the arrival ö 44 rector. of this church receives, belides 
of Mellitus; for Ethelbert,, ad an encourage ||; other profits, 120 % year by glebe, and 110l.,a 
ment for him to proceed in the work; of conver-.|[' year. in lieu of tythes, The veſtry is ſelect; and 
fon, erected a church in this n accom- 
modation of him and, his profelytes, and, dedi- 
cated the ſame to St. Paul. It ig hardly. EE 


the pariſh. officers, are, two churchwardens, two 
of 


oyerſeers, one colle r and four ſideſmen. 

aul. h eren In the church-yard, on the ſbuth ſide is a mo- 
fore, to be deren bur, MAIN, the |} numental, tone, erected at the expence of che 
other ancient; churches; in London, ome their Perich, to the memory of John Butler, who, wich 
unwearied diligence ſeryed the office of cleck to 
| this paxiſh for tweaty-two years; and dixd the fixth 
of November, 1768; on which ſtone is engraved 
the following „„ ot: 21r: h 
| A view'd the. gloomy place, 
Which claims the zelidts of the human race; 
And read on the inſculptur'd ſtone, * 1 


origin to the Saxons, Dapys,, pad Normans. 
The ęarlieſt authentic account we find, of this 
church is, that William Kingſton, before the year, 
1298, gave to it his tenement. in, Graſz fret, 
called the Horſe- Mill. And that antzently, be- 
longed to the ſame a public library well furniſhed 
with books, which being diſpoſed of in a pri- 


vate manner, the building was converted into a Here hes the body of &.- os 
{chool-houſe for the education of out. Go nq=7"* 2-7 > 27 but now my own 
The patronage of this retory appears to have Diffolves to native duſt, and as you fee, - 

been originally in the noble family of the Nevils 3 | ; * Another here has done the ſame for me. 
F of ab nl 1g regl Siongs bnfd; het oe 3 cent £pb 
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HIS ward takes its name from a gate ſtreet; as far as to St. Lawrence's church, Lad- 
which formetly ſtood in phe north weſt || lane, Aldermanbury, Love-lane, Addle-ſtreet, 
; part of the city, and which the reader || London-wall-ftreet from Little Wood-ſtreer to 
will find particularly deſcribed in page 12. beyond the poſtern; Philip-lane ; Great Wood- 
It is bounded on the eaſt by Little Moorficlds, ſtreet, all but ſeventy feet, on the weſt ſide to- 
part of Coleman - ſtreet ward, Bafſiſhaw ward, and I wards Cheapſide; Little Wood-ftreet, Hart-ftreer, 
Cheap, ward; on the horth by the pariſh' of St. the ſouth fide thereof; Monkfwell-ftreet the eaſt. 
Luke's, Old- ſtreet; on the welt by Alderſgate ſide, Fell- ſtreet, Silver-ſtreet; Mailden-lane the 
ward; and on the ſouth by the ward of Cheap, || caſt part thereof; Huggin-lane ; Goldſmith's- 
The extent of this ward reaches from Cheap- ſtreet, the whole, except 25 feet on the welt ſide; 
fide on the ſouth to beyond Bridgewater-ſquare in ¶ Gutter- lane, the weſt fide from Maidea- lane, to 
the north; and from Jewin-ſtreer in the welt, to || over apainſt the end of Carey ſtreet, on the eaſt 
Back ſtreet, or little Moorfields in the eaſt. And fide of the way only ; "and Cheapſide, on the 
8 to be taken within the city wall, and without, fo north ſide one Hundred and ſtyenty feet from the 
ar as the freedom reaches. Js corner of Wood-ftreeteaſtward, © 
cent wk oh us ed , 4 e Beit! places iy eu nal withaut the wall are 
ral Rreets and lanes, ſome in whole, others in || Fore-ſtreet, and the poſterns-leadij — 
part, viz. Milk-ſtreet on both ſides, and the 4 PETS 12 Def 


. | fields. Back: ſtteet or Little Moerkelds, Moor- 
 Ereater Part of Honey. lane market; Catcaton- || lane, Grubſtreer, "the: ſourh paßt to the poſts 
42 22 . | N eee E. ao, 


nates in Lad-lane. 


ſituate the pariſh church of 
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and chain; Whitecroſs-ſtreer, the ſouth fide ſo 


far as the poſts and chain; Redcroſs-ſtreet, | 


about 450 feet feet on both ſides ; Beech-lane, 


Golden-lace, the ſouth part to the poſt and chain; 
Barbican, the eaft part thereof, on both fides, for 
about 450 feet from the corner of Golden- lane; 


Jewin- ſtreet, the eaſt part thereof, and on both 


ſides to Rederoſs- ſtteet, for about 450 fret; Brack- 
ley-ftreer, Bridge water ſtreet, and Letton-ſtreer, all 
of them built in the place where Bridgewater- 
houſe formerly ſtood. 

This ward is divided into thirteen precincts, 


viz. nine within the wall, and four without; and 
is governed by an alderman, twelve common- 
council-men (two of whom are the alderman's 


deputies) thirteen conſtables, thirty-four inqueſt- 
men, ſixteen ſcavgngers and three beadles, 
We ſhall begin the ſurvey of this ward at the 


ſouth extremity within the wall, viz. with Milk- 


ſtreet, which begins from Cheapſide, and termi- 
In this ſtreet, towards Cheap- 
ſide, ſtood the pariſh church of St. Magdalen, 
Milk-ſtreet, which pariſh, after the fire of Lon- 
don, was united to St. Lawrence Jewry, and the 
ground converted into Honey-Jane market. 

Lad-lane is between Wood- ſtreet in the weſt, 
and Milk ſtreet and Aldermanbury in the caſt: it 
is a ſtreet of good trade, and well inhabited. 

Aldermanbury is a handſome ſtreet, graced 
with good buildings, which are well inhabited by 
merchants, wholeſale dealers, &c. * 

Between Love-lane and Addle-ſtreet, on the 
weſt ſide, and in the broadeſt patt of the ſtreet, 
ſtands the pariſh chutch of „ 


St. MARY ALDERMANBURY. 


This church is of very ancient foundation, and 


was formerly part of the poſſeſſions of the dean 


and chapter of St. Paul's, who, in the year 1331, 
appropriated it to the hoſpital of Elſing Spital, 
which, at that time, ftood near adjoining. It ap- 
pears at all times to have been no otherwiſe than 
a donative or curacy ; the patrohage of which, 
ſince the difſolution of the above hoſpital, has 
been in the pariſhioners. | 

The old church being deſtroyed by the dreadful 
fire in 1666, the preſent ſtructure was finiſhed ten 
years after. It is built of ſtone, and very plain: 
the body is well enlightened and the corners are 
wrought with ruſtic. It is ſeventy-two feet long, 
and forty-five broad; the roof is thirty- eight fret 
high, and the ſteeple about ninety feet. It has a 
plain ſolid tower, conſtructed in the ſame manner 
as the body; and the angles in the upper ſtage 
are adorned with ruſtic : the cornice is ſupported 
by ſcrolls, and above it is a plain attic courſe. In 
this riſes a turret with a ſquare baſe that ſupports 
the dial. This turret is arched, but the corners 


are maſſy; and its roof is terminated in a point, r th wt 
| then bvilding, Mr. Simſon took the hint, and 


on which is placed the fane. | 
The incumbent receives by act of parliament 


1501. per annum, and 161. from the impropriators. || 


The veſtry is general; and the pariſh officers are 
two churchwafdens, one of which is collector ior 
the poor. 10 


At the north weſt corner of Aldermanbury f 


demoliſnhed, and the ſite thereof turned into a 


trõnage thereof to Edmund biſhop of 


| ſtands 


carpenters yard, the ſouth' iſe of the church of 
St. Mary Elfing Spital was converted inte the 
preſent pariſh church. „ teig 

The advowſon of this church was anciently 


in the dean and canons of Sr. Martin's-le-Grand, 
in whom it continued till Henry VII. annexed ir 


to Sr. Peter's, Weſtminſter, when it fell to the 


abbot and convent z but that being diſſolved, 
Queen Mary, in the year 1353, granted the pa- 
London, 
and his ſucceſſors, in whom it ſtiſl remains. 
This church, which is a rectory, eſcaped the 
dreadful fire in 1666 but is fo plain in its build- 


ing as not to admit of any deſeriptiomm 


a 


glebe and furplus fees. The veſtry 


The tythes paid to the miniſter is about 100l. 
beſides che 

is genetal; and the pariſh officers are two church- 
, wardens, and two collectors for the poor. 


Adjgining to this church in Londoriwall-ſtreet, 


' 


'" *$TON ©OLLEGE-- 
This wm: which is ſituated upon the ruins 

of the priory of Elſing Spital, was founded and 

ſet apatt for the meetings and improvements 


king Charles I. on the third of July, in the ſix 
year of his reign, by the name of The prefide 
and fellows of the college of Sion, within the 
city of London.” It confiſted of a college 
fora warden, four prieſts and two clerks, and an 
hoſpital for an hundred old blind and poor per- 
fons of both ſexes. 


the London clergy, who were incorporated by 
10 
nt 


This college owes its foundation to Dr. Tho- 


mas White, vicar of St. Dunſtan's in the weſt, 
who, among other charities, left zQqol, to. pur- 


| chafe and build the ſame, with alms-houſes for 


twenty poor people, ten men and ten women. 
He alſo gave 160l, per annum for ever to the 
college and alms- houfes; 120l. for the ſupport of 
the alms-people, and 4ol. per annum for the ex- 
pences of the foundation. . 
The ground was purchaſed in 1627 hut the 
library was not appointed by the founder; for it 
being obſerved to Mr. Simſon, one of doctor 


| White's executors, that a convenient library 


might be erected over the alms-houſe, which was 


erected it at his own expence. 


The work being finiſhed, in proſecution of the 


will, the above incorporation was obtained, 
which all the rectors, vicars, lecturers, and cu. 
rates, are conſtituted fellows of the college; a0 
out of the incumbents ate annually to be elect 


on Tueſday three weeks after Eaſter, as 
| | | nors, 
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nors, a preſident, two deans, and four aſſiſt- 
ants, who are to meet quarterly to hear: a latin 
ſer mon, and afterwards to be entertained at din- 
ner in the college-ball, at the charge of the foun- 
dation. And in 1632 the governors and clergy 
being ſummoned, agreed upon a- common ſeal, 
which had the good Samaritan, with the inſcrip- 
tion Vade &. fac fmiliter, and round it Sigillum 
Collegii de Sion Londint. 


The books were given by various benefactors, 
and particularly a great many were brought thither 
from the old Cathedral of St. Paul, in the year 
1647. Bur, in 1666, one third part of the books, 
the alms-houſes, ſeveral chambers for ſtudents, 


fellows to meet in, and for the reſidence of the 
librarian and the clerk, were | deſtroyed 
reat fire of London. However, this whole edi- 
fre was after wards rebuilt in that plain manner of 
brickwork, as it now appears; except the cham- 
bers of the ſtudents ; their ground beifig let out 
on leaſes. And the new library has been from 
time to time improved by a part of the Jeſuits 
books ſeized in the year 1679; 17 the donation 
of lord Berkley, who gave hal 
Cooke's books to the library ; by ſeveral legacies, 


publications, which bookſellers are obliged, by 
an act of the tenth of queen Anne, to give to this 
library, in order to ſecure their -own copy right 
and property ; and by the books, which 
ſome time a cuſtom given by every incumbent 
within the city and ſuburbs, upon his taking poſ- 
ſefion of his living 3 who preſents a book to this 
library of at leaft ten ſhillings value. For the 
care and preſeryation of which library, there is 
one librarian, who has a genteel apartment at the 
ſouth fide of the college, that communicates by 
a door with the library. | p 
The alms- houſes conſiſt of twenty rooms; for 
ten men within the college, and ten women with- 
out it. Four of whom are nominated by the 
city of Briſtol, where Dr. White was born; 
eight by the merchant-raylors company; ſix by 
the pariſh of Sr. Dunſtan, where he was miniſter 
forty-nine years; and two by St. Gregory's pariſh; 
where he had lived about twenty years : except 
any of the kindred of either of his wives appeared, 
who were firſt to be conſidered ; but theſe were 
not ta exceed four at a time. 


from Aldermanbury to Fore-ſtreet, is a very 


opening which leads from Coleman-ſtreet to Fore- 


ſtreet, is another meeting-houſe of equal beũuiy 
and capacity. | 


Weſtward from Sion-College, and a little be- 
yond Philip-lane, is Curriers-court, at the upper 
end of which is a neat, handſome building called 


CURRIERS HALL. 


The fraternity of Curriers appears to be of 
conſiderable antiquity, by their having founded 


by the | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


- — nm nn 


of his uncle | 


to be laid out yearly in books ; by a great num- | 
ber of private benefactors ; by the copies of new | 


s been | 


was the 


A little to the eaft from Sion Colle ., at the | 
ſouth-eaſt angle of the new opening which leads 


handſome and capacious meeting-houſe, built of 
brick. And at the ſouth-· weſt corner of that 
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a guild of. religious ſociety. in the conventual 
any of White riars in Fleet-ſtreet,, in the 
year 1367. And in the year 1605, king James 
incorporated them by the appellation of The 
e, maſter, wardens, and commonalty of the art 
or myſtery of the Curriers of the city of  Lon- 
« dom“ It is a livery company, and the twen- 
ty - niath on the city liſt; and is governed by a. 
maſter, two wardens, and a court of aſſiſtants. 
A little farther to the weſt, from this hall is 
Wood - ſtreet, on the eaſt ſide of which, at the 
ſouth-weſt angle of Love-lane, is ſituated F 
parochial church of r 


and the apartments reſerved for the governors and St. A L B AN, Woop Srxazr. 


This church is a rectory, and takes its name 
from its dedication to St. Alban, the firſt martyr 
of Great Britain. It is ſuppoſed to have been 
founded in the year 930, by king Adleſtan, or 
Athelſtan, the Saxon, who began his reign in or 
about the year 924, and was ſo well built, that 
this original foundation continued, with propef 
repairs, till the year 1634; when it was taken 
down, and a new church erefted_ on the ſame 
ſpot. This church, however, being deſtroy 


by the great fire in 1666, the preſent edifice, way. 


built from the ſame model as the former, in an 
entire Gothic ſtyle, conſiſting of a ſpacious body, 

| and a handſome tower with pinnacles. . 
The patronage of this church was originally in 
the abbot and convent of St. Alban's, in Hert- 
| fordſhire z from whom it paſſed into the hands 
| of the maſter, &c. of the hoſpital of St, James, 
| Weſtminſter; with whom it continued till the 
founding of Eaton College by Henry YI. wha 
* the ſame to that college, with whom it 
ill remains. 1 . 
This church, after the fire of London, way 
made the pariſh chutch of St. Alban in Wood- 
ſtreet, and St, Olave in Silyer-ſtreet, by. 22 Car, 
IL And by another act 22 and 23 Car. II. the 
two livings together were made- of the yearly 
value of 170]. to the incumbent in lieu of tythes.. 
The veſtry is general ; and the pariſh officers 
are, two churchwardens, and four overſeers of 
the poor. | een 
In the old church, deſtroyed in 1666, were ſe> 
veral very uncommon epitaphs, among which 
ng: 1 Nene 4 bt ' $4474 
Hic jacet Tom Shorthoſe, 
25 Sme tombe, ſine ſheet, ſine riches, | 

3 as vixit ſine gowne, | ; 
The pariſh of St. Olave, Silyer-ſtreet,. is 8 
rectory, the church whereof ſtood at the ſouth- 
weſt corner of Silyer-ſtreer,,, It Was a imall 


— —— 


e e 


95 


. 


| church of ſome antjquity, though we. canner 
| [trace it higher than the year 1593.. Before the 
fire of London it was in the gift of the dean and 


chapter of St. Paul's, we. ; ce that time have 
alternately preſented to this living, wich the pro- 
volt and fellows of Eaton — ; nr * 


(34 


— 


The ſite of this church remains now only.as 3 | 
burying place for the inhabitants of the pariſh, 


who 


cloake, line ſhirt, fine breeches. ; | 


— — - ——— ᷑ ——— OO — 
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who ſtill maintain a ſeparate N by a 


general veſtry, two chutchwardens and four over- | 
. I ſorance office, is in Cripplegate ward. Ia this 


: 


cers for the pr oor. 


-#F arther to the ſouth from St. Alban's' church; | 


on the ſame ſide, is Wood ſtreet Compter, or the 
city priſon ; the origin of which the reader will 


find in page 2033 and as to other matters relating 
to its uſe and offices, fee Poultry Compter, in the 


ſurvey of Cheap ward. 
St. M IC H AE I., Wocdp-SrR RET. 


This church is of ſome antiquity, as appears by 
John de Eppewell, who was rector thereof in the 
year 1328. The old choreh being deſtroyed by 
the fire of London in 1666, the preſent ſtructure 
was Gniſhed a few years after, and the pariſh of 
St. Mary Staining .annexed to it. The eaſt end 
of this building is ornamented with four Ionic 
columns raiſed upon a continued pedeſtal, with 
arches between, and ſupporting a handſome pe- 


diment, in the middle of which is a circular win- 


dow. Between the columns are three upright 
arched windows that fill the whole ſpace. The 


reſt of the body is plain, and the windows are 


raiſed fo high, that the doors open under them, 
The tower confiſts of three plain ſtages with large 
windows, from the uppermoſt of which riſes a 
fmall ſquare courſe, the foundation of the baſe of 


the turret. The baſe is cut away from the breadth | 
6f the tower gradually to the diameter of the | 


turret, which is plain, but handſome ; and from 
its top riſes a ball that ſupports the fane. "I! 
The patronage of this refory was anciently in 
the abbot and convent of St. Alban's, in whom 
it continued till the ſuppreſſion of their monaſ- 
tery; when, coming to the crown, it was, with 
the appurtenances, in the year 1544, fold by 
king Henry VIII. to William - Barwell, who 
in the year 1588, conveyed the ſame to John 
Marſh, and others, in truſt for the pariſh, in 
which it ſtill continues; but being united with 
the pariſh of St. Mary Staining, Which living is 
in the crown, the pariſhioners preſent twice, and 
the king once. The rector receives, | beſides: his 
other profits, 1001. per annum in lieu of tythes. 
The veſtry is general; and the pariſh-officers 
ire, two churchwardens and four overſeers. 


The church of St. Mary Staining,” or Stone 


church, before the fire of London, ſtood on the 
ceived the additional epithet of Staining 1s very 
uncertain ;' ſome imagining it to be derived from 
the painter ſtainers, who might probably live near 


called Stany or Stony, from its being built with 


ſtone, to diſtinguiſh it from thoſe in the city built 


* 


with wodd, & c. 


; The advowſon of this reQory was anciently in 

the prioreſs and convent of Clerkenwell, in whom 
it continued till their ſuppreſſion by Henry VIII. 
when it came to the crown, in whom it. ſtil] re- 


mains. | 


"Phe fire of this chorch is uſed now as a burial 


place for the pariſhioners, who hold a general 


orefleers.” © 


veſtry, and have two churchwardens and four | art. | 
ban II“ the city of London.“ King Edward IV. 0 
| 1 | 25 only 


north ſide of Oat-lane. The reaſon why it re- || dens, and a court of aſſiſtants. 


On the ſame ſide, Wood ſtreet is Maiden-lane, 
the north part of which, from the Union Ia. 


lane on the north ſide is ſituate NN eh n 
HABERDASHERS HALL, 


This is a good brick bailding, and the room 
called the hall is very neat and lay. It is oy 
with marble and purbeck ſtone, wainſcoted about 
twelve feet high; and the ſcreen at the weſt end, 
where are two arched apertures, is adorned with. 
pilaſtets of the Corinthian order, In this hall is 
kept an independent meeting 

I be company of Haberdaſhers, which is one 
of the twelve principal | companics of this city, 
and the eighth in order, of pregedency, was by 
ciently known by the name of, Hurriers.and Mil- 
leners, fram their dealing principally in merchan- 
dize imported from Milan in Italy.. They were 
afterwards incorporated by king Henry VI. in 
the year 1467. by the iyle of The fraternity 
of St. Catherine the Virgin, of the, Haber-. 
daſhers of the city of London,” But at pre. 
ſent they ate denominated “ The. maſter, and 
four wardens. of the fraternity of the art or 
e myſtery of Haberdaſhers in the city of Lon- 
don: but by what authority docs not ap- 
pear. ile 1 24945 1 1 _ ine 

This corporation is governed by a maſter, four 
wardens, and a numerous court of, aſſiſtants, It 
i a livery company z, and has at all times been 


| of ſach repute, that they have been intruſted 
| with the benefactions of many pious perſons, pur- 


ſuant to the wills and directions of whom, they. 
pay annually for charitable uſes about. che ſum of 
three thouſand five hundred pounds. 
Nearer Wood - ſtreet, on the ſouth , ſide of 


Maiden- lane, ſtands or 112 3 to 955 141 
+WAXCHANDLERS. HALL. 


This is handſome building, and, well contriv.d 
for the buſineſs and entertainment of the com- 
pany, which was incorporated by Richard III. on 
the ſixteenth of February 1483, by the ſtyle i 
The maſter, wardens, and commonalty of the 
e art or myſtery of Waxchandlers of London,” 
It is a livery company, the tweatieth in the 
city liſt; and governed by a maſter, two war- 
Returning down Wood- ſtreet, towards the 
north, we come to Addle-ſtreet, near the north 


eaſt end of which ſtands - 
it; while others + ſuppoſe that it was originally {| | | 


BREWERS HALL 


This is a handſome and commodious building, 
with a genteel entrance into a. large court paved 
with frre ſtone, and the buildiog above ſupport- 
ed by handſome pillars. of A Kirov 
Ihis company, which is the fourteenth among 
the city companies, was incorporated by king 


Henry VI. in the year 1438, by the name 0! 
« The maſter, and keeper or wardens, and com- 
„ monalty of the myſtery or art of Brewers o 
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only confirmed that charter, but granted them a: 
further power to make by-la sss. 

This c_— anciently bore the arms of 
Thomas-i-Becket impaled with their on but 
chat ſaint's bones being taken up and burnt, and 
unſainted, by the powers in being, Clareneicun 
king at arms, in the year 1544, ſe rated them, 
and gave the brewers a Feſt in lev thereof. It 
is now a livery company; and is governed by a 
maſter, three wardens, and a court of aſſiſtants; 

Nearly adjoining to this is ſituate 57: > # 

| [ | | | 


PLAISTERE R 8 HH A L. 
| 0.145 53+ I'$ 548 Cit £4-3351: 54 (16 
This is a very handſome building; and was for- 
merly Pinners-hall. The plaiſterers company is 
the forty · ſixth upon the city liſt. incorporated on 
the tenth of March got, by king Henry VIII. 
under the name and ſtyle of The maſtcr and 
« wardens of the guild or fraternity of the bleſſed 
« Mary of plaiſterers, London.” Which charter 
was confirmed on the'eleventh of June, 1667, in 
the reign of king Charles II. It is a livery com- 
pany, and is go erned by a maſter, two wardens, 
and a court of aſſiſtants. ft) Alg 2 
Dire&ly oppoſite to Addle- ſtreet is Silver-ſtreer, 
formerly the Gtuation of working ſilverſmiths, 
who have now collected themſelves nearer ito 
Goldſmiths-hall. In a court on the fouth fide of 
this ſtreet is a well built independent mecting- 
On the north ſide of Silver- ſtreet, directly op- 
poſite the ſite of St. Olave's church, is Monkwell - 
ſtreet, (ſo called from a well belonging to the 
convent of monks, which on:e ſtood at the north 
end of it. ent de ont pra armegirzln; [a2cvy 
On the weſt fide of this ſtreet, near the center 
i$ ſituate . 6 307 85 


Dei neren ei, Þ. ol 
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This magnificent building conſiſts of a ſpacious 
hall room, court room; theatre, library, and other 
commodious offices. The grand entrance from 
Monk well: ſtreet is enriched with the company's 
arms, large fruit, and other decorations. The 
court room has a fret work ceiling, and is alſo 
adorned with the pictures of king Henry VIII. 
and the court of: aſſiſtants, in one fine piece; 
a portrait of king Charles II. and other paintings. 


The theatre contains four degrees of Cedar ſeata, 


one above another, in an elliptical form, and the 
roof is an elliptical cupola: this room is adorned 
with a buſt of king Charles I. the figures of the 
ſeven liberal ſciences, and the twelve ſigns of the 
Zodiac; the ſkins of a man and woman on wooden 
frames, in imitation of Adam and Eve z/ the 
figure of a man flayed, done after the life, all the 
muſcles appearing in their due plact and propor- 
non ; the ſkeleton of an oſtrich; an human 
| ſkeleton, with» copper joints, and five! other 
ſkeletons of human bodies. But 4s this fur- 
nitore was introduced by the ſurgeons; it is now. 
of no uſe, and the theatre is entirely deſerted 
This hall is one of the works of that 
teQ Inigo Jones, and ãs æ maſtet· piece in it kind: 
that elegant ſimplicity which: characterizes: all his 
works, giving the ſpectator the higheſt ſatiafaction. 
43 F e 


| 


at archi- - 


og 
he art of ſurgery was anciently practiſed in 
this vity-only by the barbers; who were incqrpo- 
[rated by letters patent granted by king Edward 
IV. In the year 14614; and in 15 12, an act was 
| paſſed to prevent any perſons beſides the barbers 
| praRtifing ſutgery within the city of London, and 
ſeven miles: round: At length ſeveral perſons, 
[| who were not barbets, being examined and ad- 
| mitted as prackitioners in the art of ſurgery, the 
- parliament united them in the thirty · ſecond year 


of the reign of king Henry VIII. by the appella- 


tion of The maſter or governors of the myſtery 
* or commonalty of barbers and ſurgeons of the 
©. city of London 4” and by this act all perſons 
pracliſing the art of ſhaving were ſtrictly enjoined. 
not to intermeddle with that of ſurgery, except 
what belonged to drawing of teeth. Thus this 
company obtained the name of Barber-ſurgeons, 
which they continued to enjoy till the eighteenth 
year of the reign of his late majeſty king George 
IL when the ſurgeons applying 45 parliament to 
have this union diſſolved, were formed into a ſe- 
parate company; though the barbers were left in 
poſſeſſion of the hall and theatre, and were conſti- 
tuted a body politic, under the name of The 
maſtet, goyernors, and commonalty of the my- 
| *:ſtery of barbers of London,” It is a liver 
company, and under the direction of à maſter; 
three other governors, and a court of aſſiſtants. 
' |, Farther to the north, on the eaſt ſide are the 
alms-houſes founded; in the year 1575, by Sit 
Ambroſe Nicholas, knt. Lord- mayor and Salter, 
for twelve aged pebple, and endowed at this time 
with three ſhillings per week in money, and eight 
ſacks of coals to each yearlilix. 
At the north weſt corner of Monk well-ſtreet is 
ſituate Lamb's-cha | 
early as the time of king Edward I. and dedicated 
to St. James, and diſtinguiſhed from other cog- 
nomical' dedications, by the name of |. James's 
chapel, or Hermitage on the Wall, becauſe ſitu- 
ated in or near London-wall. This hermitage be- 
longed to the abbot and convent of Gerondon in 
Leiceſterſhire, who kept two Ciſtertian monks of 
their on order here. At the qiſſalution it was 
granted, in the reign of Henry VIII, to William 
Lamb, a rich clothworker of this city, who be- 
queathed it, with his houſe, and | apurtenances, 
lands and tenements, to the yearly value of thirty 
pounds per annum to this company; for paying a 
miniſter to read divine ſervice on Sundays, Wed- 
neſdays and Fridays in the ſaid chapel, and to 
rehieve the poor in the undermentioned manner. 
In this chapel the worſhipful company of 
Clothworkers have fout ſermons preached to 
them upon the four principal feſtivals; in the year, 
viz. upon the feaſt of the annunciatiqn, of the 
Bleſſed Virgin Mary, March 283; on the feaſt of 
St. John Baptiſt; June 24; on the feaſt of St. 
Michael the Archangel, September 29 and on 
the feaſt of St. Thomas the Apoſtle, December.. 
21. On which days the maſter, wardens, and 
livery of the company meet at ſome convenient 
place, near unto the chapel], where they go in their 
gowns and hoods to the chapel and hear a ſermon; 
after which they relieve twelve poor men, and as 
many poor women, with twelve pence cach in 
money ; and once à year, viz. at Michaelmas, 
6 M give 


—— — — 


; Which was founded as 


5056 HISTORY wnd' SURVEY of LOND ON. 
' 1090, by Alfune, the firſt maſter of St. Bartho- 


give them a frieze gown, and à lockram ſhifr, 
and à good pair of + winter ſhoes fit for their 
wearing. a ; J M3591 z 11 


ſtreet; on the north ſide of which is a charitable 
foundation by Mr. Robert Rogers, leather - ſeller 
and merchaht-adventurer,. for ſix ancient couple, 
who have a room below and another above, and 
four pounds per annum each, 7 by the city of 
London, in whom is the gift of this charity. 
Having thus ſurveyed that part of Cripplegate 


: 
9 
* 
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ward which is within the wall, we ſhall now pro- 


ceed to that without the wall 1 9 1 
This is a large tract of ground; containing 
many ſtreets, and all crowded with courts And 
alleys: the principal are Fore-ftreet, Back ſtreet 
in Little Moorfelds, Moor-lane; Grub-ftreet, 
Whitecroſs-ftreet, Redcroſs-ſtreer; Becch-lane, 
Golden lane, Barbican and Icwin- ſttect. 
Fore-ſtreer, which runs from the north end of 
Cripplegate church to Moor-lane, is a large ſpa- 
cious ſtteetʒ and by the late improvements is or- 
namented, partieulathy on the ſouth fide, with 
new buildings inhabited by reputable tradeſmen. - 
On the Weſt fide of Little Moor fields, other- 
wiſe called Back-ſtreet to diſtinguiſh it from Little 
Moor-fields Pavement-row, are many courts and 
alleys z as Crown-court; Hind- alley, Halfmoon- 


. alley, Angel-alley, Hartfhora-alley; Butler's-alley, 


Oyfter's-hall-court,-Gun-alltey, White's: alley and 


| Rope-maker's-alley ; many of which are tolera- 


ble well built and inhabited. 4 


— — .. : —:h (  — ————_ 


Te patronage of this church, Was in private 
Directly oppoſite to Lamb's chapel is Hart- hands, till Aelmyad a prieſt, granced the 
. his own death, and that of Hugh' his only 
109) to the dean and chapter of St. Paul's church, 


parifh, but likewiſe proprietors, af the gectoty, 
and patrons of the vicarage, as they. are, at this 


the. beſt of ont Gothic buildings. It js 114 feer 
in length, 63 feet in breadth, 32 feet high to the 
roof, and the tower, wich the tutret, „12g feet in 


of old ſtone, boulder, and ſome brick. finiſhed. 


lomew's-hoſpitall. 


fame 


whereby they became not only ordinarics of the 


time. ( IU 311 4 | 9317 nn 
This church which eſeaped the dteadſul 2 


flagration in 1666, may be numbered amongſt 


height. The tower (in which is a ring of ten 
bells) is not groſs in proportion to its height, and 
the turret at the tap is light and open. It is built 


over. The roof is flat, neatly ceiled, and over 
the altar painted in clouds 
This chureh is no more than a vicarage ; but it 

is valued at 500]. pet annum, in tythes, caſual- 
ties, and vicarage - houſe. The veſtry is ſelect; and 
the pariſh officers are, two churchwardens, two 
ovetſeers, and four ſideſma m.. 
Here is an endowment for prayers, at eleven 
o'clock in the motning, and at eight is the even- 
ing every day; and for a ſermon at ſut o'clock 
evety Sunday, and at three clock every Thurl- 
day, left by Mr. Throckmorton Trottman, and 
payable by the company of Haberdaſhers.-Like- 
wiſe fix ſermons in Lent, and another gift ſerman 


Moor lane is but indifferently built and inha- 


bired ; but there are many paſſages from it, viz. on All- ſaints-day. The charitable donations on 
Back- alley; Ram's head. court, Sugar - loaf court; this day will beſt appear by the following monu- 
de ven- ſtar court; Sugar loaf- alley; Butler's- alley; || mental inſcriptions ; the two firſt of which are 
Eur- yard; Cock- alley; Vine- eourt, and Maiden - ¶ ſituate at the eaſt end of the church, on the notth 
head- court; all which, except the two laſt, are fide of the altar. $612) 
vety ordinary places.” I Roger Maſon, of this pariſh; citizen and vint- 
Returning down Fore- ſtreet, towards the weſt |} ner of Londod, ga de to the pobre of the freedome 
on the north ſide, we come to Grub-ſtreet, which, || of this parifh 2001, whefewith an yeerly rent of 
as far as Sun-alley, is in Crippte-gate-ward. In || ſateen pounds or thereabour , is purchaſed for 
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this ſtreet are the following courts and alleys, viz. 


Fleur- de- Iis- court, Little Bell-alley, Flying-horſe- 


Lur's-alley, Honey-ſuckle-court, well built; | cloth hned, to be diſtributed yeerly upon tenns 
court, Oakley- court, Butler's-alley, Croſs keys- | 


court, Great-Bell-alley ; all very mean. But 
Haberdaſher's-ſquare is tolerably genteel and well 
built. | bd 
A little further from this is- Whirecrofy ſtreet, 
which is well built and inhabited by conſiderable 
traders and dealers in various branches. The 
courts and alleys in this ſtreet are, Cock alley, 
King's-arms-yard, King's-head- court, Croſs-keys- 
court, Halfmoon- alley, Horſhoe- alley, Bowling- 
alley, Anabaptiſt- court, Caſtle- court, Red. wis- 
court, and Fern's-yard; moſt of which are in a 
mean declining ſituation. IWA! 

At the ſouth welt end of Fore- ſtreet, and 
facing Redcroſs ſtreet, ſtands the parochial 


church ok pte 
St. GILES, CRIPPLEGATE. 


This church was dedicated to a ſaint of that 


name, born at Athens, who was abbot of Niomes | 


in France, and ſaid to be the great patron of the 


poor and difeaſed. It was founded about the year | 


f 
the ſonne of Thomas Day, of Noſeham in Suſfes, 
gentleman, and Eliaabeth, his wife, gave ta tha 

poore of. this pariſh eighty, pounds; which was 


— — 


third day of September 1603; tat. ſus 37. 
leaving his wife Jane, hy v 
ſons and three daughters, whereof one only-now: 


| yeerly tent of fix pounds, ov thereabaut,/ is pur- 
| chaſed for ever; to he beſtowed) on twelfe ci, 


| twelve poor orphans, upon All ſaints days at the: 


gawnes of black 


ever; to be beftawed on: ten 


poore met of the freedom: of this -parth; upon 
All-ſaints+day, at the difcretian af the vickr and 
churchwardeos for the time being. He died the 
 ubhow be had three. 


liveth, named Kathetine: ; which Jane true 
paid the above-mentioned two hundred pounds; 
and joined the erectiom of this monument; fer 
up An. Dom. 1606 [May the eighth dag. 
Wilham Day, citizen and vintner of London, 


paid by his brother George Day; wherewith an 


of greene cloth, to be diſtributed yeeripwpen! 
diſcretion of the vicar and churchwardens4or tha 
time being. Hee lyeth buried in his pariſi church 
of St. Michael in Gorabell and dye the twenty 


eighth day of September 1603, ftatis:ſte-344/ 
let up Anno Domini, 16 e 
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Near the center of the north iſle is the fol- 
lowing R a TOI £10 . | | 
„ 3397 02. 818. OAERAjOILL 


Wichin his lle lyeth buried t 


nnen # 
ried the body of Charles 
Langley; ſotmetime of _ this pariſh; \ale-brewer, 
who was buried the eighth day of June, An. Dom. 
1601 and did give boonufeny to the poore of 


this pariſh. | 
If Langley's life you lit toknow, 
Read on, and take a viewz __ 


Of Faith and Hope I will not ſpeake 
His works ſhall ſhew them true. 
Who whilſt he liv'd with counſell grave 

The better ſort did guide; 
A ſtay to weake, a ſtaffe to poore, 
Without back- bite, or pride. 
And when he dyed he gave his mite, 
All that did him bef | 
For ever-once a year to cloath 
Saint Giles his poor withall. 
All-Saints he pointed for the day, 
Gownes, twenty, ready made, : 
With twenty ſhirts and twenty ſmocks, 


F 


As they may beſt be had. 

A ſermon eke he hath ordain'd, 

That God may have his praiſe, _ 

And others. might be won thereby, 
To follow Langley's wayes.. - 

On vicar and churchwardens then 
His truſt he hath repos d. 

As they will anſwer him one day, 
When all ſhall be diſclos d. 

Thus being dead, yet ſtill he lives, 

Lives never for to'dye, 

In Heaven's bliſſe, in World's fame 
And fo I truſt ſhall I. 1A 1 


Ihe ſite of this F of St. Giles was anciently 
a fen or moor, and the 1 5 and 2 
upon were accounted a village without the wall 
of London, called Mora; which, in proceſs, of 
time, increaſed greatly in number of buildings, 
and was conſtituted. a prebend of St, Paul's cathe- 


2 


dral of that appellation. And now this vil 
is totall ſwallowed up. by London; 9 | 
prebendary of Mora, or Mora without the 


wall of London, hath the ninth ſtall on the right 
lide of the choir in St. Paul's cathedral: of whom 
it is ſaid Nigellus Medicus was the firſt pre · 
7. r N 

A little farther to the north from Cripplegate 
church is Jewin-ſtreet., *' a place well built and 
inhabited, except at the weſk end which leads in- 
to Alderſgate-ſtreet: The moſt remarkable place 
in this ſtreet is Crowder's-well-alley, which re- 
ceives its name from a well therein, (made at the 


+ 
. 
, 


o 
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expence of Sir Richard Witti gton) whoſe. || 


water is reputed to be not only exceeding fine and 

leſome, i many diſorders. 

_ Redcroſs-ſtreet, Which faces theingrtls end of 
8 wy 122 N 3 611 785917 i Aue © ' | 
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* ern oy rm (OUR TREATS: 
This place, with the aputtenances, was 2nciently called 
BY love, which king Faward 1. anted to William de 

Monte Forte, dean of St. Paul's, London: being # place 's 

i i expreſſed in a record) without Cripplegate, and the ſu- 

burbs 'of London, called | 


dwying-place of the Jews, valued at 404. per annum. 


| | held the water wherewith queen Elizabeth , was 


| ſtood a 
Leyreſtowe : and which was the ff called Drewrie-houſe, _ 


e $97 
-Cripplegate church; is à noble, wide, and well 
built ſtreet, and inhabited by conſiderable tradeſ- 
men. In this ſtreet are a great number of courts 
and alleys on both ſides, but none of them of 
any eſtimation, either for their buildings or in- 
habitants: bq; it is graced, neat the middle, on 
| the eaſt fide, with à library, founded by Daniel 
| Williams, D. D. 4 preſbytetian miniſter, for the 
uſe of the diſſenting miniſters of the preſbyterian, 
| 
| 
| 


independent, and baptiſt perſuaſions, In 1711 
this reverend divine bequeathed his valuable col- 
lection of books and manuſcripts for the ſaid pur- 
poſe, with a handſome ſalary for a librarian and a 
houſekeeper ; and in purſuance of his will, a neat 
| building was erected in this ſtreet, with a genteel 


1 
apartment for the librarian, &c. and a ſpacious 


room, capable of containing 40,000 volumes. In 


iris library is a regiſter, ' wherein parents may 


| regiſter the birth of their children. 
| _This foundation, which has been greatly 


1 mented ſince its firſt inſtitution, is under the 4 


rection of twenty-three truſtees, viz, fourreen mi- 

| niſters and nine laymen, who mult be all preſby- 
terians: under whom there is a ſecretary and 
ſteward.” Here are likewiſe fome curioſities; as 
an Egyptian mummy, and a glaſs baſon which 


7 


en | 
At the north end of Rederoſs · ſtreet is Beech- 
lane,F which is tolerably yell inhabited, but in 
prog extreme dirty, and a place of little trade. 
la this lane are Ship-yard, King's-head court, 
and Glover's-cqurt : in the latter of which ſtands 


GLOVERS HALL. 


The company of Gloyers, who hold the ſixty- 
ſecond place «pong the city companies, were 
not incorporated till the 14th of Cat. I. Who, on 
the fifth of September, in the year 1638, grante« 
them a charter by the name and ſtyle of © The 
&« maſter, wardens, and fellowſhip of the Kom: 
«« pany of Glovers of the city of London.“ Te 
is a hyery company, ; and is governed by g mal. 
ter, four wardens, and COT We IFN 30 

At the north-eaſt end of this lane are a ſet of 
| alms-houſes, built in the year 1640, e to 
the will of lady Ann Aſkew, widow of Sir Chrif- 
topher Aſkew, Lord-mayor of London in th; 
year 1533, for eight poor widows of the Drape! 
companyz with an allowance of three pounds pe 
angum, and half a chaldron of coals, in trüſt of 
che Drapers company.” ' 
© Golden-lane, which-runs out of Rederoſs-ſtrees 
into OJd-ſtreet, is but a mean place, and ihdiffer, 
ently. inhabited. Here are ſeveral courts and 
| alleys, as Jacob's-well-alley,: Cook's-head-court, 

Black-raven-court, Crowa · court, Sun cohrt, D- 
on's- rents, and Vine · court; ſome of which are 
Richard Gallard, of Iſlington, eſq; citiaen and 
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+ This lane takes its name from the number of bees 
trees that „ grew ure the ſite thereof; amidiſt H 
at houſe, the manſion of the abbot of Ratfiſey, t 
receive Lim during his ftay in London; and Waraftertvatds 


painter. 
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days, ſtood a watch tower, called Burgh-kenning, 


$04 


houſes for as many poor people, and endowed 
each with two pence per week, and a load of coals 
yearly divided amongft them, charged upon cer- 


tain lands in Iſlington. „ ige vi 
Directly oppoſite the ſouth end of Beech · lane | 


is Barbican; at the eaſt end of whichy in ancient 


* 
2 


painter-ſtainer of London, founded thirteen alms- 


: 


: 
l 


f 
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| i. e. Barbican, a kigd of advanced poſt for Crip. 
plegate, to look out or watch for the ſafety of the 


city on that ſide. Adjoining to this tower was a 
be lace; or grand hopife called Garter- hauſe, built 
by Sir Thomas Writheſly;, Garter E king 
at arms; on the top of which was built a chapel, 
by the name of SanFifiime Trinitalis in alto. 


CHAPTER xv. 
of DO.] ẽ ¾G ATE WAA . 


\ Owgate ward derives its nattie from the 
; ancient Water-gate called Dourgate, * 


which was made in the original wall that 
ran along the north fide of the Thames, for the 
ſecurity of the city of London againſt all at- 
tempts to invade it by water. Ra 


This ward is bounded on the weſt by Vintry 


ward on the ſouth by the river Thames, on the 

eaſt by Candlewick and Bridge-wards; and on 

the north by Wallbrook'ward., © _ © 
The extent of this ward reaches from St. Mar- 


tin's-Jane in the eaſt, to Cloak- lane in the weſt, | 
and is 


and from thence both eaſt and welt to the river 
Thames, in almoſt à direct line: within which 


tract are contained, on the ſouth fide of Thames- 
ſtreet, between it and the Thames, Old Swan- 


lane, Cold-harbour, Allhallows- lane, Campion - 
lane, Friar's-lane, Coſin's-lane, Dowgate-dock, 
and the Steel - yard; St. Laurence Pountney- hill, 
almoſt as far as St. Lanrence's church-yard ; Suf- 
folk lane, as far as the paſſage into Bufh-lane ; 


Buch- lane, almoſt the whole; Dowgate-hill, as 
far as Tallowchandler's hall northwards; Che- 
quer-yard; Elbow. lane as far as the church- yard, 
only the ſouth eaſt ſide of tie way; Cloakclane; 
the ſouth fide; to 160 feet weſt of Dowgate- Hill. 
This ward is divided into eight precincts; and 


ö 
| 
| 


| 
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On the weſt ſide of Don gate hilt is ſituate 
TALLOWCHANDLERS HALL, 
Which'is a ſtately and large building, with | 


| piazzas, formed by arches and columns of the 


Tuſcan order. > FP 
This ſociety was incorporated by king Edward 


| IV. inthe yeat 1460, by ſtyle of“ The maſtet, 


| © and kee 


pers of the art and myſtery of Talloy- 
* chandlers of the city of London.” + It is a 
livery company, the twenty-firſt in the city liſt, 
overned'by a maſter, fout-wardens, and z 
court of aſſiſtants. ' eee wie #4 
A little farther from this, on the Tame ſide, 
ands * 2 ; ws W 8 : 


S KINNERSHA LI. 


A Arne 2211 1.0 
Thie is a*vety* bandſome building, and" el 
provided with apartments to accommodate both 


ti 


— 


ward III. in the year 1327 by 


is undet the government of an alderman, eight || tion of © The'mafter and Wardens of the guild or 
common council- men, (one of whom is the alder- . fraternity of the body of Chriſt, af che Skin 
man's deputy) eight conſtables, fifreen inqueſt- “ ners of London;“ Which was confirmed by 
men, five ſcavengers, and a beadle. [[ Henry VI. in the year 1438, whereby every per- 
We ſhall begin the furvey of this ward at Dok || fon, upon his being admitted into the freedam of 
gare-hitl, which is a large, open ſtreet, and 'the || the company, is td be preſented to the Lotd- 
houſes, well built and inhabited. On the weft || mayor: And 'by theſe grams the corporation 


fide, near Budge- row, is the Church-yard of St. ¶ was reſtrained from mak. 


Jokin the Evangeliſt, where formerly the church 


Adjoining to the churck-yard is Cloak. lan 


which runs weſtward to College hill. E 8 458 | 


| dealt in candles, but likewiſe in oil; vinegar,” burcer, þ 


? 8 hs a * 


nan —_ rener ——— * ere 
This was originally one of the four gates, or the ſouth 
gate of this city, where anciently was the trajectus, or ferry 


00d,” not beſtig rebuilt ſince the fire of 3 
3; 


| 


of the" Watling-ſtreet, (See page 18) whoſe direction was to- 


wards the north weſt, as was diſcovered in digging the ſoun- 


tion of Bow-church in Cheapfide, and one of the four 


great Roman military ways. 


t The.tallow-chandlers of this city, anclently, not only 


dS *& #4 * 


: g bye-Jaws. 
The government of this company is veſled in 
a maſter, four wardens, and a numerous court of 
aſfiſtants. The members pay np quarterage, owin 


4 


to the great eſtate they are poſſeſſed of; our of 


—— ” 
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which, | according to the wills of the ſeveral do: 
nors, -they/antually pay to charitable uſes about 
ſeven hundred pounds annum 19 
Near the further end of Dowgate-hill anciently 
ſtood · a caſtellated conduit for. Thames water. 


And lower down was à college called Jeſus com- 


mons, for the reception and maintenance of + || 
certain number of qpobr prieſts On the eaſt fide | 
ſtood ard al meffuage; the houſe called 
the Erber, near to the church of St. Mary Bo- 
thaw. It was alienated by king Henry VIII. who 

ve it to Sir Philip Hoby, who fold it to one 
Poulphit a dtaper and he: ſold it to the drapers | 
company. Sir Edward Pulliſon, lord mayor of 
London in the year 1584, rebuilt this houſe'y in 
which Sir Francis Drake, who firſt taught the 
way to fail round the world, for ſome time res» 
ſided. 

Chequer-yard is a dirty paſſage on the eaſt fide 
of Dowgate-hill, which runs croſs into Buſh · lane; 
and is chiefly taken up with ſtables and coach- 
houſes : on the ſouth ſide thereof is Hand- alley, 
a paved paſſage that leads into Thames-ſtreet ; 
and at the north caſt angle ſtands 


PLUMBERS. HALL. 


This building is but ſmall, though ſufficiently 
convenient for * uſes of the company; and is 
let out for a dancing ſchool. _ 

This company was incorporated by king 
James I. on the twelfth of April 1611, by the 
name of The maſter, wardens, and common- 
* alcy, of the myſtery. of plumbers of the city 
Jof London.” It is a livery company, the 
thirty-firſt jn the city liſt 3 and is governed by a 
maſter, two wardens, and à court of aſſiſtants. 

In that part of Buſh-lane which PTR off 
into Little Buſh-lane, is 


The Exclisn CSI... 


This company was incorporated charter in- 
the third of 3 and Mary, GE 22, 
1692, by the title of +. The governor and com- 
* pany of copper-miners in England.” Which 
was confirmed by queen Anne, in the year oi 05 
And by ſubſequent grants their power of work. 
ing of mines was 5 to all parts of Ireland 
—_— Bog gland. This company. is under and 

irection of a ror, de Noreen 
eighteen aſſiſtant,” * f 
that peg 


Out of this lane there is 4 afl. 
into Suffolk lane; on the e e of which 
ſtands. 


MERCHANT ON YLORS Senor. 
This ſchool was founded by the company of 


merchant taylors, im the year 1658, for the edu- 


cation of boys. It was anciently kept in a houſe 
which belonged to the duke of Buckingham, and 
was called the Manor of the Roſe z but that edi 
lice being deſtroyed by the fire in 1666, the pre- 


ſent ſtructure was erected upon the tame ſpot, at 


expence of the merchant-taylors. compan 
The Chon a 3 y pany. 
ſupported on the 


5 eaſt by many ſtone — chat 


long and ſpacious. building, 


— — — . 7§⏑˖«—7ri‚᷑EꝑÜ ² «o⸗ e A 
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form am hundſomes:cloifter; ithin which) Lo 
apartments fur the three uſhers. 3 


int which ig a library. ſupported alſo by ſtone pi} 
and well furniſhed with books. 


And on the four 
of the library is the part callet! the chapel. Con- 
tigious to theſe is a large houſe ee to 
the uſe of the head maſter. 'T | 

The ſchool conſiſts of eight foros, in which. 
near three hundred boys have their education 
an hundred of whom, according to the cofiſtitu- 
tions of the company, are taught gratis; an 
hundred more at five ſhillings, and fifty at two 


| ſhillings and fix pence-per quarter. 
| + 
1 


The head maſter receives from the company a a 
| ſalary of ten pounds fix ſhillings per annum, and 
thirty ſhillings for water; beſides the quarterage 
from the ſcholars, which renders his filary very - 
conſiderable. The firſt uſher has gol. per annum, 
and the two others 251. all of whom have ber 


apartments. 


Several of the ſcholars are aanetle ſeat to St. 
John's College, Oxford, which ſeems to have 


been founded by Sir Thomas White chiefly for 
their uſe. 


For the better inquiry into the proficiency of 


| all the ſcholars, there are four probatiops in the 


5 
| 


| 


; 


fellows: of St. Jo 


lege. 


year performed only by the and uſhers; 
the firſt on the eleventh of March; the ſecond on 
the fifreenth of June; the third on the eleventh. 
of September z and the fourth on the cleventh of 
December, not being Sundays, and then ap 


ncxt day following. 


For the farther ſatisfaction of the maſter, war- 
dens, and court of aſſiſtants of the merchant- 
tay lors, the probations themſelves undergo an ex- 
amination twice every year. by two judicious men 


well learned in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, ap- 


pointed by the maſter and wardens of the com- 
pany. Upo n theſe days, which: are between the 
eleventh and — of March, and Septem- 
bet, the maſter and wardens, or at leaſt two of 
them are preſent. The examination, which is 
performed in the chapel, begins at ſix in the 
morning and ends at eleven. Theſe are called 
the doctors days. After the examination is finiſh- 
ed, the audience, which are generally numerous, 
return into the ſchool, where certain public ex- 
erciſes ate performed by the eight ſenior ſcholars, 
or monitors of the ſchool. 

There is jet anothet public examination of the 
ſcholars of the 2 form, by the preſident and 


performed upon the eltventh of June, previous 
to the election of ſcholars to be made upon that 
day, to fill up the vacant fellowſhips.4n, tha col - 
And after the public exerciſes are fini R 
the dean of the college addreſſes himfclt. to the 
ſcholars, out of whoſe number the vacancy is to 


be filled up, in a latin ſpeech ſuited to the occa- 


ſion. At this time an account is uſually printed, 
containing the names and order of the head i che 
Jars, their birth, admiſſion, and continuance in 

the head form ; and alſo an account of the ſub- 


jects of the orations. 


Suffolk: lane leads into Thames-ſtreet,-0n the. 
ſouth ſide of which, towards the eaſt extremity of 
this ward, is Old Swan, ſtairs, a very noted land- 


| ing place for Falleagers above bridge, upon the 


river 


n's college Oxtord, annually; 
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river Thames. This is the antient Edgate. 
From Old Swan ftairs we now to the. 
has extremity of this watd and the firſt place 


alley. This is very narrow and ordi · 
_ from the ſouth end of which to the Steel- 
yard included, the wharfs are occupied chiefly by 
dyers, diſtillers, brewers, and dealers in iton. 

White-cock-alley is likewiſe very narrow; at 
= ſouth end of which there _ ſtood Dyers- 

l. 

Cold - harbour, corruptly Gabe is 4 
narrow- lane, inhabited by coopers and others 
employed in mercantile buſineſs. Ar the ſouth 
weſt angle of this lane ſtands 


WATERMANS HALL 


This is a handſome brick building, and is ſitu- 
ated with its front toward the Thames. 

The company of watermen do not appear to 
have had any charter of incorporation before the 

reign of Philip and Mary; at which time they 
were eſtabliſhed by parliament, who enacted, that 
out of the watermen between Graveſend and 
Windſor, eight overſeers ſhould be choſen by the 
court of aldermen of the city of London, to keep 
order over the whole body. And it was farther 


ordained, that their wherries ſhould be twelve feet 


and à half long, and four feet and a half broad in 


the midſhip, of be liable to forfeiture ;: and that. 


the names of the watermen be regiſtered by the 
overſeers, and their fares appointed by the court 
of aldermen, &c. and the Lord-mayor and alder- 
men, and the juſtices of the peace of the counties 


adjoining to the Thames, have power to . ä 


mine offences. 

And by another Ratute made in the reign of 
king William III. lightermen,. &c, on the 
Thames, between Graveſend and - Windſor, are 


to be of the Society of watermen and wherry- 


The Lord- 


men, who-are made a company.. 


mayor and court of aldermen ſhall yearly elect 
eight of the beſt watermen, and three of the beſt. 


lightermen, to be overſeers and rulers z and the 
watermen ſhall chuſe aſſiſtants, not exceeding 
ſixty, nor leſs than forty, and the lightermen nine, 


at the principal ſtairs, for preſerving. good go- 


vernment. 
On court days the rulers are to appoint a cer- 
tain number of watermen to ply on Sundays, be- 


tween Vauxhall and Limehouſe, for carring paſ- || 
ſengers croſs the river, and to pay them for their 


labour, and apply the 2 of the money for 
decayed watermen, &c. * 


or ply on the river except ſuch as have ſerved their || 


time, or are ſervants or apprentices to watermen. 
And by an order of the rulers, watermen uſing 
any lewd expreſſions on the river Thames, are to 


forfeit. two ſhillings and fix-pence for every of- 


fence. 
By ſtat. 2. George II. c. 26. no waterman on 
the Thames ſhall take any apprentice or ſervant, 


— — 
— 


On the nineteenth of September, 1766, the committee 
of the new bridge _— to inveſt the watermens company 
with I * chaſs idated 3 per cent annuities, to ſatisfy 


| 


perſon ſhall row- 


I 


| 
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unleſs. he regiſters the place of his known: habit. 
tion with a clerk of the company, on pain of 
8 ten pounds z and if any perſon not hay- 

ing ſerved ſeven years to a waterinan, -ſhall row 
any boat for hire, he incurs the like penalty, but 
gardeners boats, dung boats, n &. are 


excepted. 
barges belonging to the: ſeveral, 


—— and 
members of this company, are ahliged to be num 
bered and entered in the company yy bury And 


| to prevent any impoſition on pallengers, the fal · 


lowing table of rates have been appointed by the 
court of Lord-mayor. and aldermen, to be taken 
by the reſpective watermen ae 
Pereen between u and Wiadlor, 


Rates of IWatermen N aer the river - Themes, 
eil ber with 0ars or Pulleys: 9 
- Ons" Seal. 


From Labdenbeldon-t > rang New- 


— 2 Shad well - dock, Bell wharf, Ratclif. 6 0 6. 
croſs 1 
From London- bridge to Wapping- dock, Wap- 198 
ping Old and Ner-, a cured, 610 3 
atherhithe church ſtairs 1 
"ons St. Olave's to Rotberhithe-church-ſairs PAIR 
__ . — C 3 
rom Billingſgate and St. Olave's to t a- ; 
' viours wh 60 3 


From any ſtairs between Landen brid * . 
Weſtwinter * 6 12 3 
From either fide above London .bridge 16 Lan- * 8 
beth or Vauxhall . 
From Whitehall, to Lambeth or Vauxhall | 'b 160 5 | 
From the Temple, Dorſet ſtairs, Black wane yr 6166 4 
fairs, or Paul's Wharf to Lambeth + A 
For croſſin 
n 


„Mee between 3 
and Vauxhall | 7 " — Neu by 


# * 


Rates of cars ip ee vi, ns wa fe 
AH -» Why whole fare as company. | 


Ve) NB: W River. er 1 2 


' Pare Comp 
To Chelſea, Ns 2 Waudfworth 1 66 3 
To Putney, Fulham, or Barn alm 2 6 4 
a — an hy; — ha. Monti. a 7 6 
o Bren Iſlewartl . Camon +13; $39 
To Twickenham — 4 olo 6 
To Kingſton . les | — 5 00 9: 
| To Hampton-court — uo} * 
To Hampton-town, Sunbury bury or Walton, +7 1913.2, 
To Weybridge and — — 0 ot 0 
To Stanes _—_—__ = 2 
To Windſor „„ — 2 14 011 0 
* ; + - IH #Z 6 3. OT 4534. 
Dowa the River. 
Fg 4 - . II 
| Fare Comp- 
From London to Gravefend —— 4 6 * a 
To Grays, or . | — 2 
| To Purfleet or Erich „„ ock 502 4 
To Woolwich 1 5 r . > * 
To Blackwall ' —— — rrgns 919 # 
To One er Deptford”! — 1 (6 


: „ a 3 i, 4, it N In 


them for the loſs of che e s ferry at — which) | 
was proved to have prod npon an average; far. fan 1 
years, the has al; 10. pet annum 0 be Rates 


10: Gvaufend: id 1 ve. 

198% 2½ te valentines Bro! s new A 
"I 1 600 > 
For every 6 eee. 0 0 9 
For a ho 7 4 ; 0 2 8 
For a w 9 rkin 2 —— | o © 2 
For a half firkin — — Site 2» 
One ack of cos fl — — 20 0 4 
One ſack of 2 32 n + 0 
An ordinary chal | 6 6 
An ordin 2 * Chiba * —— 0 o 6 
Ree of he whole . 2 — 12 6 


Any waterman chat bs dus the abovs 
rates is liable to forfeit 408. and to to ſuffer ſix 
months im 
between Lambeth and London · bridge, on pro- 
per complaint made, he forfeits 6. 

It is neceſſary to add, that to prevent the loſing 
the lives of perſons paſſing on the river, it is 
enacted in a ſtatute of the toth of George II. 
that no tilt-boar, row-barge, or wherry, take at 
one time more than thirty-ſeven paſſengers, and 
three more by the way z nor in any other boat or 
wherry more than eight, and two more by the 
way z nor in any ferry-boat or wherry, allowed to 
work on Sundays, any more than eight - 
on pain of forfeiting for the firſt offence 51. fot 
the — offence 101. and forthe third offence, 
to be disfranchiſed 8 twelve months from _— 
ing on the river, and from enjoying the privileges 

of the company. Arid in , perſon ſhall 
be drowned, where a greater number of paſſen- 


gers is taken in than is allowed, the waterman 


| ſhall be deemed guilty of felony, and . | 


as a felon. 


It is alſo enacted by the ſame ſtature, that every | 


Kafes : carrying, apts in i be. tilt boat: fron London | | 


| 
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| 
| 
: 


Ema ſuch 


| by the alt 


boats, Aud if the 


the owerſ of ſuch boars ſhall forſei 51. to 
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vied-on mcbled en bets i hole 


omg 
led ſetting up the ſaid bells, and appointing 


perſans to ring pen dee ſhall forfeu gol. 


bells, forfeic 60 —— 
F his com ＋ 
Geo: II. is reſtrained to thirty. 


It is the ninety · firſt in the liſt of companies ; and 
is ſald to pay above Sol. e n * chern | 


** nnn and Allallomslane 


tilt. boat be of the burden of ' fifteen tons, and | 


any other boat or wherry three tons; and that no 

Graveſend boats.or wherries with cloſe decks or 

bails nailed down, and not moveable, be navi- 

gated, 4 enn yu: excepted, on the penalty 
10. 

Any watermen or neee wilfully or 
negligently loſe their tide from Billinſgate to 
Graveſend, or from thence to Billinſgate, by 
putting aſhore for other paſſengers, or b waiting 
or loitering by the way, fo that the 
gers ſhall b be ſet on ſhore two miles ſhort of che 
place to which they are bound ; fuch paſſengers 
_ be diſcharged from paying any ching for cir 
paſſage. 

The rules of this company are to appoint two 
or more officers to attend, one. at Billinſgate, at 
every time of high-water'at London · bridge, and 

the other at Graveſend at the firſt of flood; who 
ſhall publicly ring a bell for, fifteen minutes, to 
give notice to the tilt boats and wherries to put 
off. And if ſuch wherrymen, & e. do notimme- 


diately put off — e ing the ſaid bell, and do 
not effe oally on their yo Joga, but ber 
on ſhore i Live! miles of Billinſgate or Gravef 


end, as the peek de; or K fock | boats are not 
navigated by two ſofficient men, the to 
| be eighteen years old at Cn z in n ſuc 1 


— 
— — — 


cn 


| forinecty „ on account | 
a 1 tg being the * 3 the city of Longs] 


wer nf 
: and if he ſets up a fail | - | 


NY J * 


5 ALLHALLOWS THR Gear. 0 


This chared, which i is a ee and one "of 
the thirteen peculiars in London belonging to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ancient  depo- 
minated Allballows the, More, and Allballi 54d 


wharf, and ſituation 


Rope- 


From whom it paſſed with the heireſs to 
of Warwick and Saliſbury ; und A 
crown; by ſettlement from the widow of Richarc 
Nevil, earl of Warwick, upon king Henry v 
After which Henry VIII. exchanged the 
with Thomas archbiſhop: of Canterbury, in the 
year 1546, in whoſe Cacedors.in ſtill continues. 
This ſpacious and wp church, with a. large 
cloiſter on the ſouth fide thereof, was conſumed 
in the general conflagration in 1666, and the 
preſent edifice was finiſhed in 1683; planned by 


Sir Chriſtopbher Wren, but not executed with the | 


— accuracy that was deſigned. It is 87 feet 


among N. „. 
vas founded by the noble family of the eſpen 
cers, vbo preſented thereunto in the pou I 


termen negy 
proy 


to ring the fad | 
een | 


Fenum, in the Ropery, from its age þ to a hay: | 


the fame 


60 feet broad, and 3 feet high to the rogf: 


buſt of one, ron and ſolid. Ahe walls are plain 
nd maſſy: — ar are few. and ſimple and 


the windows, though large, in order to enlighten. 
ſuch a confiderable breadth; -are not numerqus. 


The tower is plain, (ſquare, and divided into five 
ſtages, but terminates abſolutely 
plain, without ſpire, turret or pinnacles, 
cornice is ſupported hy ſcrolls, and over theſe. 
riſes a baluftrade of ſolid conſtruction, ſuitable 
to the reſt of the building. It is well finiſhed, and 


ornamented within. 


— T — Eg - 


After the fire of London the pariſh of Allhal- - 
lows the leſs was annexed to this church; and the 
two together were made of the yearly value of 
2601 im lieu of tythes. The veftry is ſelect, and 
the pariſh officers are, two churchwardens, two 
overſeers or collectors. and two ſideſmen. 

The church of ' Althallows the Eoſi 
are nearly 


ſquare” and 
The 


» 


adjoihing to-this, and ee ; 
called Allballows on ' the Callars; or ſuper Fa 


am, from its Rariding'6n vpe jet our-fork#> 
lars. ; Fe „ 401091393 ew Mog 

The advowſon of wir ehe whicty was an- 
ciently a re&ory, was in the biſhop of Wincttlief 
ter; in whom it contmued tin 4 Er 2 vn 


3 
— 
* — . „* 4 


a en 
41311 Aare 
2 142 TRE. 


N — 


x * 
founded 


$12 


founded in the chuteh of St. vurtnee” Pouke- 
hey, about the year 134% who 'rchaſed the pa- 
tforikge; and a rjated eto his ſaid vol 
from which time it became a curacy or do- 
native: and falling to the crown, ar the general 
ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, queen Elizabeth 
firſt granted it for twenty-one years to Wilham 
Verle; and king James I. io the ſecond year of 
his reigii, ſold it to Richard Blake, &i and their 
heirs for ever, in free ſoccage. By which means 
the impropriation is nom in the heirs or aſſigns 
of the right Reverend Dr. Edward e 3h, 
late biſhop+of Chicheſter, © 7 

The fite of this church is a as a' borial 
place for the inhabitants. The veſtry is 
ral; · and the part 
dens, and two Nen fot the poor. 

Mote to the weft, and cloſe to Coſin- lane, is 
the Steel yard, corrupiiy called Still- yard. This 
was originally the hall of the Almaine, Anſeatic, 
or Geriben merehants, where they had warehouſes 
for Wheat, rye, «nd other -grain ;: and for cables, 
ropes, piteb, tarf, maſts, hemp, flax, linen, 
cloth, veinſcots, wax} ſteel, &cc. It is a large, 
open place, with two wide es for carts, to 
the river ſide, here is a crane, and t ſtairs for land. 
ing iron, of which'here are always' large quanti- 
ties kept. In this yard ate ſome good houſes for 
merchants who trade in iron, for which it is of 
great note, but was formerly of greater, from 
che merchants of 'Almaine. | Here are-likewiſe 
large warehouſes for depoliting goodsclooging to 
che Eaſt —— 5 

- Farther to the- and near Friars-lane, is 
—— —9 1 | 4165) _ 

Jer NARA HALL 1) 

—71 7 . | 

* This buildidg is tetrurkably euridus fors A mag- 
nificent ſcreen at the entering into the hall room, 
Having demi- ſavages, and a variety of other en- 

nchments carved in right wainſcot. The den 
| gy ett is wainſcotted with cedar, +  » 


e- 


The N cd of * was incorporated by 
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iſh' officers arey two 3 | 


Elizabeth, on the pack of April 
1565, by the by the name o * The maſter and 
« wardens and commonalty of the faculty of 


« joytiers and cielers of London. It is a livery 
company, the forty*firſt in the city lift; and is 
governed by a_maſter, two wardeps and * en 
of aſſlitants.- _ — 1:42 
+ Fhe remaining avenues on the fourki fade of 
Thimes-ftreer ire Brewer 's-lane and"Priar's- lane, 
which are very mean and ſerve 1e 1 page 
to the lay- ſtall at Dowgate · dock: „ 
On the north ſide of — Little 
Elbow. lane, fo called from its bending form from 
St. MichaeYs Royal, into Thames. Itreet z, both 
which, and that pati of »Girear'E that 
| lies in this ward, are well inbabited<- + | 1-+ 
On the north fide of — 2 near 
the church is a very beautiful . venient 


1. The wardens and com 


building, called q 27 So. il 5. 
[NNHOLDERS HALL 


This men was ineo rporared ki Hen- 
ry VIII. on the twenty firſt of ed by king I515, 
dy the ſtyle of The maſter, wardens, and com- 
©; pany;'of the art or myſtery of innholders of the 
d cityof London.“ It is à livery company the 
thirty ſecond: on the city liſt; and is governed 
by a maſter, three wardens and a court . 
rs oye 6 3 Many ors wont nad of 12 26! 0 
In E cle Eibow-lane is blue, agtnag: 


1514 20 17 nne Ht: 071.25 $1 


DER 41 1. of 4 , 


— 


| This company was incorporated f in the dend 
of Edward IV. iti the year 14%, by the name of 


was aneiently one of the wwelve companies; but 
now ranks only in the thirteenth place; and en- 


Joys the a angry V Age va 


A ont 21% "Pe 


E 


an 


„ l 


T Aus. 8 canal; as that of Farring- 
„don without, takes its name from WI 
am Fatringdon, citizen and goldſmith 


of London, ho with his ſon. Nicholas, were 


ſſeſſors thereof for a great number of 

heſe two wards in ancient times, had but one 
aldermzzn, and that not by election, but by in- 
heritance or porchaſe, as will more w_y appear 


— — 2 we ä ̃ —— * 


* The old ball, which formerly ſtood near Old Swan-lane e, 
Thbames-ſtreet, being deſtroyed by 


+ þ & he” 


oN WARD Within, "= 
| by the followin; abftrat of a a 1 made! in the 
reign of king E Iward I. „ cal 


a, Thomas. d Ardene bane 100 . to. 80 
Ralph Ardene, TIER Ralph Je 7 5g 

citizen of London, my '* a $2 mexiffs in the 

year 1277, all the aldermanrie, with the. ap. 


: the dreadful conflagration 
in 1669, and a number of warehouſes ereQed in its place, 


PuyteBancehe; within the city C of London and 
the company thou, bt roper —— one of their own 
- houſes: "7h n ) into a de ee tranſact thei af- 
fairs in, 9345 Nn 


 ſubutds 
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ſuburbs of the ſame, detween Ludgate and church on the weſt ſide Ero this ſtreet it runs 
Newgate, and alſo without the ſame gates; along Cheapſide to the Old Chapge, which is in 
which aldermanrie Anlderinus de Rverne held this ward on theteaſt (ide; a8 far 46 ong houſe 
during his life, by the grant of the ſaid Thomas ſouth of St. Auguſtin's church, adjoining to 


de Ardene. To have and to hold unto the faid . Watling-ſtreet ; and on the weſt ſide to the place 
Ralph, and to his heires, freely: without all. chal» where once ſtood the eaſt arch, of gate, built by 


jenge; yrelding therefore yeerly to che ſaid Tho- Nicholas Farenddn in 1361, at the entrance into 
mas and his heires, one dove (ot: flip) of gilli- ||. the fouth church- yard of St. Paul's ; and within 
flowers, at the feaſt of Eafter, fut all: ſecular the ſaid gate, all that part Which was formerly. 
ſervice and cuſtome, wich warrantie unto the ſaid called the north church-yard.; Then from the 
Ralph de Feure, and his heires, againſt all People, north end of the Old change to the ſite of the 
Chriſtians and Jewes, in conſidetration of twenty north gate of St. Paul's: churcheyard, which, 
markes, which the ſaid Ralph de Feure: did give: [|| opened into Cheapſide : ſo up thecſouth ſide of 
before hand, in name of a gerſum or fine, to the | Pater-noſter-row to within about twelve doors of 
ſaid Thomas, c. ][ Avemary-lane, the weſt fide of which is, in this 


Dated the gch of Edward I. 1 ward: and thence ſouthward, Ludgate-ſtreer,, 


Witnefle, G. de Rokeſly, maior. 4 | 10 (formerly called Bowyer-row, as far as the ſpot 


R. Arrar; one of the ſtieriffes. where: lately ſtood Ludgate: and/on; the north 


H. Wales, (it 121 D inte pennen 21 1 ſide, up Pater-noſter-row, . beginning where the 
Ale Tupfer, „ cif 07 (1591 conduit ſtood, ng oy Old Change, to Pan - 
T. de Baſfag,) tots been fon e aer, Ivy-lane, Neygate- market, and War- 


i lib bar ann 
N.. Blachen, alderman of London.” end of Pater- noſtet- row, are in Baynard-caftle 


P . 20 R 135 2 iS © . \ #* 
4, 22887 ; 1 Lans 128121 + 2 


After this, john le Feute; ſon and heir to the takes in the | welt fide of | Creed-lane,; and all 


ſaid Ralph ie Feure, granted to William Faren- Black- friars. e i 4 
don, citizen and goldſmith of London, and to: From the above great; croſs, or the ſite thereof, 
his heirs, the ſaid aldermanry, with the appurte- this ward runs weſtward on the north ſide, and 
nances, for the ſervice thereunto belonging in the down Gutter-lane, as far as Huggen- lane on the 
ſeventh of Edward I. in the yrar of Chriſt 1279. ||, caſt ſide, and to Kery-lane on the weſt. Then 
This aldermanry deſrended to Nicholas Faren- from the ſouth end of Gutter- lane weſtward to 
don, ſon to the ſaid William, and : his beirs. Foſter· lane, and down that lane to the north fide, 
Which Nicholas, alſo a goldſmith, was four times || of St. Foſter's church- yard only on the eaſt ſide, 


wick-lane, the eaſt ſide of which, and the > 


mayor, and lived many: years after. He: made 
his will in the year 1361, which was fifty-three 
years after his firft being mayor, and Was buried 
in St. Peter's church in Cheap. So this ward. 
continued under the g tof William Fa- 
rendon, and Nicholas his ſon, the ſpace of fuur- 


and to over againſt the ſouth weſt corner of the 

ſaid church-· yard on the weſt ſide, But from 
thence to the wall on the weſt fide of Noble-ſtreer, 
is in Alderſgate ward. Then from the ſaid wall 
down to Windſor-hovſe, . or Nevil's-Ian,, and 


down Monkwell-ſlreet, on the weſt fide, and then 
by London-wall to Cripplegate, all Which is in. 


ſcore and two years, and retains their name to this a | 
preſent dax. J Farringdon ward. Then from the ſouth end of 
At the firſt nomination or diviſion of this city ¶ Foſtet: jane weſtward to St. Martin!s- le- Grand, 
into wards, it was called the ward Fori; and the ||| and away to Newgate, which includes both ſides 
addition of Within the wall of London, and of the way in Newgate-ſtreet, and terminates the, 
Without the wall of London, was in proceſs of ||| north. fide of this waxde. 
time given to each part by act of parliament, ||. We ſhall begin the ſurvey of this ward at the 
when that large poſſeſſion of the Farendons, or ||. eaſt extremity, which takes in that part of Cheap- 
Farringdons, was diyided into two aldermanris, || fide:where formerly ſtood the great croſs. crete: 
to be by two aldermen, in the choice of : || by king Edward J. in the ye 1299 % 1 
the inhabitanett . The ſtreet of Cheapſide is ſpacious and large, 
This ward is bounded on the eaſt by Cheap graced with very lofty buildings, which are, we 
ward and Caſtle Baynard ward; on the north by inhabited by goldſmiths, linen-drapers, haber 
Alderſgate and Cripplegate wards, and the liber - daſhers, and other noted tradeſmen, being the, 
ty of St. Martin's je · Grand ʒ on the weſt by Far- chief high ſtreet. in the city, and of a very great 
ringdon without; and on:the ſouth b) Baynard-)|[ reforr, as leading to and frdm ie Royal Exchange 
caſtle ward, and the river Thames. It as divided to all parts weſt ware. 
into eighteen precincts, and is governed by an At the ſouth welt angle of Wood ſtreet t 
alderman, ſeventeen common councibmen, (of ¶ once ſtood a church dedicated to St. Eeter j but 
whom one is the aldernian's deputy); nineteen | of what 1 know not, other than that 
conſtables, ſeventeenꝰ inqueſt· men] nineteen ſca- Thomas de Winton was rectot cberegf in the year 
vengers and two bheadl es [| 1324. It was ſometimes all d. by S. NAME, 
This ward begins where once ſtood: the great | St. Peter's in Wood-ſtreer, and at ather tiches St. 
croſs in Weſtcheap, alias Cheapſide 3 thence it Peter of Weſtcheap. The church, however, be · 


©, r ” 


runs on the , ſouth fide - from-Friday-ſtreet. weſt- ||| ing deſtrayed by the fice, in 1666. the. pariſh is 
ward, including as much of Eriday-ſtreet- as the ¶ united to St. Mayhew!s, e | 


north eaſt corner of St. :Matthew?s: church on the ſite is ha vitd! 85 a burying place, for, 
eaſt _ and till the ſouth; cbrner of the ſaid ] habitants, e 0 2127: zi 201 7 
3 | þ 5 ou ; ore 
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ſtreet by the act for 2 city. 
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ſide, is Gutter - lane, whieh is principally / inha-. ||| was-not made a rectory til poſſſſed by Thomas 
bited by working ſilverſmitha, and ſuch as are de- Newton, who was buried in the choir in the ytar 
pendent on that trade. In this lane ſtands 1461. Io ancient records it is called St. Michael 


5 ad Bladum; i. e. at the corn (which: poſterity. hay 
EMBROIDERERS HALL. 


| 
| 
| | corruptly pronounced Querne) becauſe, at the 
2 nne Fi. time this church was founded, there was à corn 
This building, though ſmall, is very handſome, 
and conveniently adapted for the management of 


ſhambles or fleſh market ; from which - ſituation 
it was ſometimes called St. Michael de Macello. + 


market that reached up from it weſtwatdi to the 
the affairs of the company, who were incorporat- 


ed by queen Elizabeth in the year 1391, by the At the eaſt end of this church ſtood the Old 
title of The keepers or wardens and company Crofs in Weſtcheap, which was taken: down- in 
« of the art or myſtery of the Broiderers of the | the year 1390. And in this church was buried 
city of London.” It is a livery company, the. | John Leland, or Leyland, the celebrated anti- 
48th in the city liſt; and is under the government. quarian, who was a prieſt in holy orders, and 
1 two keepers or wardens, and a court of aſ- | jv of . in roars yy and other 
ſiſtants. 5 n |} churches, He was empowe commiſſion 
A little farther to the weſt is Foſter- lane, on the | under the broad ſcal, to ſearch all libraries, &c. 
caſt ſide of which ſtands the parochial church of | for the antiquities of England; and .biving re- 
| III ͤtired to his houſe in St. Michael's patiſh, to finiſh 
St. VEDAST, alia, Fosr in's. the books he had promiſed to the king, he fell 
Dt | diſtrated, and died in 1852. 
This church, which is a reRory, is fo denomi- The pariſhioners of St. Michael Querne till 
nated from its being dedicated / to St. Vedaft;” ¶ preſerve their rights and privileges; they hold a 
biſhop of Arras; and the additional appellation, || veſtry, which 1s general, and chuſe theit on of- 
either from the place of its ſituation, or theifound-- ficers, who are two churchwardens and fn adi 
er or tebuilder. The firſt mention made of rhis 2 % Guntbiag bat ass ,no 
church is, that Walter de London was preſented On the weſt fide of Foſter-lane, is the fite of 
thereto in the year 1308. þ 13217 WH a ſmall ancient pariſh church, which was rectoty, 
The patronage of this chuyeh was anciently” dedicated to St. Leonard, and recorded by the 
in, and continued with the prior and eonvent of name df Eeclgſia Sancti Leonardi in Kenella'S. #i- 
Canterbury, till the year 1352, when coming to || dafti, Landon. It was founded by the dean, of 
the archbiſhop of that ſee, it has been in him and St. Martin's. le- Grand for tho uſe of the laity in 
his ſucceſſors ever fince ; and 1s one of the thir- || that liberty, in whom the patronage continued 
ie 8 in this city, belonging to the archi- || — — by oe _—_ REY * 1 
iſcopal ſee. | I ſter. abbey, it has remained in the 
T Thzugh this church was not entirely deſttoyed dean and chapter. af Weſtminſter, hoy in right 
by the dreadful conflagration in 1666, yet it re- | thereof, preſent alternately: to the living of 
ceived very conſiderable damage z and was aſter- 8 — FO — | 
E che IS now a Dur . und 
for the pariſhioners, who hold a — is 
genoral, and "chooſe two churchwardens. I 3th 
At the: ſomth-eaſt angle of Foſter - lane, and 
TY 116113472 


o - * —_— 
* — 


N 
ö 


walls. The ſteeple ſtood tilbthe year 1694, when 
it was found in ſuch a weak condition that the 
pariſhioners had it taken "down and rebuilt, at 
their own charge, entirely of ſtone. It is fixty- || facing Cheapſide, ſtanldds 
nine feet long, fifty - one feet broad; and thirty- | q i nota} to ile ad3 160%) 
ſix feet high to the roof; and is well onlightened | 8 A D LE RS HALL : - 
by a range of windows placed fo high, that the v7 5:76. 2661 Fed 
doors open under them, The tower is plain, and This is a very-neat building; the inſide of which: 
is adorned» with fret work and wainſcot :; aq 
| though ſmall, yet it exceeds many others both 
| with reſpe& to beauty and convenience. 


es ca en ets. et Ione f — 


baſe 


wardens, and ſeven auditors of accounts. and com- 
The parifh of St. Michael Querne is a _ I monalty, of the or art of Sadlers of 
the church whereof ſtood at the weſt end London Ic isa livery: company, the agtb in 
Cheapſide, fronting the ſtreet, the fire of which: ||; the city liſt; and is governed by a prime, duese 
after its deſtruction in 1666, was laid into the | other wardens, and a court of affiſtants. eſt 4 

| - Returning ſome way eaſtward,' on the ſouth | 


The earlieſt account we find of this church is || fide of Cheapſide, we take in That part of Er- 


in the year 11$1, when the ſtate thereof was re- | day-ftreet which is in this ward: on che welt fide. ' 
| 
| 


turned to the dean and chapter of St. Paul's; ar 


ar ||| of which, and almoſt at che nortin end thereof, 19 
which time it appears to have been only a chapel, 1 Ba: 


ſituate the pariſh church f One 
ts | © » St, 
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1 2% 


This church owes its name — its beitatine to 


St. Matthew!the Evangebiſt,-' 
the ſtreet of that _ TO RG 

The patronage of this rectory bei ancient yin 
the pre re — convent of Welmiulfer it conti- 
nued in them till their ſupprefſionz: when the con- 
ventual church being converted into a cathedral, 
Henry VII. conferred the fame upon the biſhop. 
But the new biſhopric being ſoon after diſſolved, 
Edward VI. in the year 1551, 2 the ſame 
to the biſnop of London, and ſucceſſors, in 
whom the advowſon ſtill continues. | 

The old church being deſtroyed by the fire of 
London in 1666, the preſent ſtructure was ereR- 
ed on its ruins. 
with one ſeries of large arched windows ; and at 
the eaſt end is the ſteeple, which conſiſts of a 
ſquare brick tower, void of all ornament. 

This church not only ſerves for the uſe of its 
own inhabitants, but likewiſe thoſe of the pariſh 
of St. Peter's Weſtcheap, whoſe church being 
deftroyed in 1666, and not rebuik, the pariſh is 
united to this, and both together made of the 
yearly value of 150. in lieu of tythes. The 
veſtry is general; and the patiſh officers are, two 
churchwardens and collectors, and five auditors 
of accounts. | 

The church of St. Peter, Cheap, ſtood at the 


and its ſituation in 


fourh-weſt corner of Wood-ſtreet 4/ but of What 


icy we know not, other than that Thomas 
de inton, was rector thereof in the year 1324. 


The patronage of this church was anciently in the || where they are both patrons and ordinaties. The 


| veſtry is general, and the pariſh officers are, 1600 


churchwardens, and four auditors of accounts. 
tery, when Henry VIII. in the year 3546, grant- | 


con, in which | 


abbot and convent of St. Alban's z with whom 
it continued till the ſupprefiion of their monaſ- 


ed the ſame to the earl of Southa 
family it continued till the year 1667, when, by 
the death of "Thomas, a of e 
deſcended to one of his daughters, by which 
means it came to the Montague family; ſo that 
the right of preſentation to St. Matthew Friday- 
ſtreer and St, Peter Cheap united, is alternately 
in ny biſhop of London and the Montague fa- 
mily, 

This pariſh holds a general veſtry, and is go- 
verned by two churchwardens or overicers, and 
ſeven auditors of accounts. . 


ſtreet called the Old Change, which leads into 
| Watling-ſtreet : at the veſt end of which, on the 
north ſide, is firuate the pare church of 


St. AUGUSTIN, on AUSTIN. 


This church, which is a reQory, is ſo called 
from its dedication-to-Avuſtin-or- 
monk, and firſt archbiſhop of Canterbury. It 
was anciently denominated acleſia Sancti Augnſ- 
tini ad Portam, from its vicinity to the ſoutb · eaſt 
gate of St. Paul's e ü Na 


W 


ld * 


— — „ 


This church was ori * a diftin&t bullifing f from St. 
Paul's, at the eaſt end of the Enhedral ; but that blen. *| 
was demoliſhed to make way for the enlargement 
St. Paul's church, in the _n 1251 or 1256. In How | 


It is a plain ſtone building, || was only a kind of chapel within the cathedral 


1666. 


| into Newgate-ftreer, Which takes its name 
| the gate at the weſt end, and is a place of good 
trade and well inhabited. On the north ſide of 
' this ſtreet is Burcher-hall-lane, which in former 
times was known by the name of Stink 
on account of the naſtineſs of the place, occa - 
| fioned by the ſlaughter-houſes in it. Since the 
removal of which it has been well built and in- 
habited. 


to Alderſgate; on the north th 
Farther to the weſt, on the tame fide, bs the | 3 


AvguRtia the | 


Zig 


ol this living is, and always hs been in the dead 


and chapter of St. Paul's. 
, The old church was burnt down in 1666, and 
afterwards rebuilt very ſubſtantially with ſtone. 
It is well pewed and wainſcotted j and the altar · 
piece is 33 _ beautiful, having, peculiar 


to it, a winged r *5 greg glory, with 
theſe 1 in pn lue ground, Sur ſum 
| corde i. e. lift up your brafts. 


After the fire of London this church was made 


| parochial for St. Auſtin's and St. Faith's annexed 


to it; and the living of both united was made 


| of the yearly - value of 1721. in lieu of tythes; 


| The veſtry is ſelect, and the pariſh officers are 
| only two. churchwardens. 


The church of St. Faith,“ when i bring, 


church of St. Paul. It vas dedicated to St; 
Faith, a boly virgin of Agen, in Aquitain in 
France, who ſuffered martyrdom for the chriſtian 
faith under Dioclefian the emperor, becauſe ſhe 
would not offer ſacrifices to the idol gods ; and 
it was called Ecclefia ſan3e Fidei in cryptis, or 3 
church of St. Faith in the vaults 

being ſituated at the weſt end of Jeſus, poly 
under the choir of the cathedral: church of St. 


Faul; which. chapel being ſuppreſſed by k 
| Edward VI. the pariſhioners of St. Faith — 


in the year 1551, permitted to remove into the 
ſame, which continued as a pariſh church till the 
cathedral was demoliſhed by the great fire in 
It is a rectory, and one of the peculiars 
belonging to the dean and chapter of St. Pauls,: 


In leaving the eaſt extremity of this 8 we 
eed from the north weſt corner of C 


ing-lane, 


The lane runs, through ſeveral turn · 
ings, on the caſt into St. Martins. je Grand, and 
It ' a broad 
on the wel 


aved paffage into Town-ditch 7 
Fes Chriſt church hoſpital. 
Farther to the weſt from Botcher- hall- lane, on 


the ſame ſide, i A patſage wing ror ee [2 n 
fennisr. CHURCH, Newgate ren. 


This 1 Lich | is dedicated to . name 
and honour of Our Saviour, 
to the convent of Grey Friers, or Franciſcans, 
Which falling t the cron dt the 'diffolution of 
| that religious houſe, king 12 VIII. af ee. it to 
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ſ whereof a convinſeory wis 
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| the mayors. rr citizens of 
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to make a pariſh church thereof, in lieu of the 
two churches of St. Ewen, in Newgate-market, 
near the north corner. of Eldeneſs (now called 
Warwick lane) and of St. Nicholas in the Sham- | 
bles, on the north ſide of Newgate- ſtreet, where | 


there is now a-court. Both which: churches. and | 
| 


their . pariſhes were thereupon. demoliſhed; and 
as much of: St. Pulchce's pariſh as laid within 
Newgate, was .addrd to this new erected parith | 
church, which was then ordered to be called by 
the name of Chriſt- church. From which time it 
was made a vicarage and pariſh church, in the 
patronage of the mayor, commonalty, and citi- | 
zens of the city of London, governors of the | 
poor, called the hoſpital. of Little St. Bartholo- 
mew's, alſo of the foundation of Henry VIII.“ 
The Old church beiog deſtroyed by the fire of 
London in 1666, only the choir or caſt end there- | 
of has been rebuilt, with a tour added to it, hav- | 
ing none before. This edifice, however, is built | 
of ſtone, very ftrong, -ſpacious, and beautiful. 
The tower is ſquare, and of a conſiderable | 
height, crowned. with a light handſome turret, 
adorned with vaſes. © The inſide is neatly orna - 
mented x the walls and pillars are wainſcoted; and 
there are very large galleries on the north, weſt, 
and ſouth ſides. The pulpit is veneered and | 


_ carved with. the figures of our Saviour and his || 


twelve apoſtles, ſitting at the laſt ſupper, and the | 
four Evangeliſts, The altar is ſpacious and the 
communion table ſtands on a foot-piece of black | 
and white marble, encompaſſed with handſome | 
rails and banniſters; and the front is made of | 
white marble, neatly carved in relievo. | 
After the fire of London it was made the paro- | 
chial church for the inhabitants of this, and the 
pariſh of St. Leonard Foſter-lane, which is an- 
nexed to it; and both together are made of the 
yearly value of two hundred pounds in lieu of 
tythes. a = 
This living is alternately in the gift of the go- 
vernors of St. Bartholomew's hoſpital, who, being 
impropriators, appoint a vicar; but the pariſh of 
St. Leonard is a rectory in the gift of the dean 
and chapter of Weſtminſter, ſo that they preſent 
alternately. The veſtry is general; and the pa- 
riſh officers are two church-wardens and four col- 
lectors for the poor. | 
Here are ſeveral gift ſermons, viz. one on St. 
Matthew's day; on the fifth and ſeventeenth of 
November; on St. Stephen's day; on the firſt 
Sunday in lent; on the Sunday after aſcenſion - day; 
on Chriſtmas-day and Midſummer-day. 

Facing the weſt end of the church, acroſs the 
public paſſage is the old church-yard, and the 
remaining ſite of the old church. | 


„The king gave ve hundred marks per annum in land, 
for ever, for the maintenance of the ſaid church, with di- 
vine ſervice, repairs, &c. In confideration whereof, the 
mayor, commonalty, and citizens, did covenant and grant 
(inter alia) to find and ſuſtain one preacher at this church, 
who was to be from time to time vicar thereof; giving unto 
him yearly for his ſtipend 161. 13s. 4d. to the viſitor (now 
called the ordinary of N 10], and to the other five 
prieſſs in Chriſt's-church, all to be helping in divine ſervice, 
miniſtering the ſacrament and ſacramentals, 81. each; to two 
clerks 61. each; and to a ſexton 41. yearly. 
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corner we enter | 


| Caſtellar, ſhoe-maker, dwelling in Weſtminſter, 


and tenements at Weſtminſter, to the yearly value 


be a ſober, diſcreet, and diligent perſon, of good 


matician, well knowing and ready in the theory 


* nnn 


to the number of almoſt 460. On Chris mas day in che af. 


Adjoining to this church, at the north weſt 
CHRIS T's HOSPITAL, 
This hoſpital was founded by king Edward VI. 
(See page 201) for the maintenance and educa. 
tion of poor. fatherleſs children, + to be virtu- 
ouſly brought up, and fitted for trades. | 
This pious example of the young king was 
from time to time improved by his royal tuccef. 
ſors. King Charles II. founded a mathematical 
ſchool and ward, lying, on the weſt part of the 
hoſpital, for the iaſttuction of forty boys in the 
mathematics, eſpecially in that part of it that re. 
ſpects navigation; -and-liberally endawed it with 
10001. per annum, paid out of the exchequer for 
ſeven years, for the founding thereof.: 2 
. Sir, William Cheſter, knt. and aldermen of 
London, and John Calthorp, citizen and draper 
of the ſame city, at their own: proper colts and 
charges, made the brick walls and way on the 
back ſide, which leadech from the ſaid hoſpital to 
the hoſpital of St. Bartholomew ; and alſo covered 
and vaulted the Town ditch, from Alderſgate to 
Newgate z which before was very loathſome, and 
infectious to the ſaid hoſpitall. 
This hoſpital being thus erected, and put into 
good order, there was one Richard Caſtel, alias 


a man who way very aſſiduous in his faculty with 
his own hands; and ſuch a one as was named 
the Cock of Weſtminſter, becauſe both winter 
and ſummer he was at work by four o'clock in 
the morning. - This man thus truly and painfully 
labouring for his living, God bleſſed and increaſed 
his labours ſo abundantly, that he purchaſed lands 


of 441. and, having no- child, with the - conſent 
of his wife, who ſurvived him, and was a virtu- 
ous good woman, gave the ſame lands wholly to 
Chriſt's- hoſpital aforeſaid, to the relief of the 
innocent and fatherleſs children; and for the ſuc- 
cour of the miſerable, ſcre and ſick, harbou 
in the other hoſpitals about London. 

By the conſtitution of this hoſpital the mathe- 
matical maſter muſt be thus qualified: he muſt 


- 


life, a good ſcholar,” very wellunderſtanding the 
latin and greek languages, a very good mathe- 


and practice of all its parts; to the end boys may 
be furthered in the latin tongue, and the maſter 
able to anſwer ſtrangers, if need be; and that 
1 and others may find his abilities to ſacts- 
action. | 
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+ In the year 1552" began the repairing of che Grey- 
friers houſe, for apes tatherleſs children; and, in the 
month of November the children were taken into the ſame, 


ternoon, while the Lord- mayor and alder men rode to St. 

Pauls, the children of Chriſſ's hoſpital ſtood from St. Lau. 

rence's-lane end in Cheap, towards St Paul's, all ia - 

livery of ruſſet cotton, 340 in number; and the Eaſter 

3 they were in blue, and fo have continued cv! 
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Ten boys are to be put forth yearly appren- 
tices to _— of ſhips; to the end that th 
may be fit in time to do ſervice in the navy royal, 
and ten more to be received in their rooms. Theſe 
youths, who are choſen out of the reſt. of the 
blue coat boys, are to be the moſt acute, and of 
the readieſt wits, that they may be fit for mathe- 
matical ſtudies. - Theſe, as a badge of diſtinction, 
wear on their breaſts, faſtened ro their coats, a 
plate of filver, with ſome figures engraven, the 
dye whereof is kept in the Tower, where they 
are all tamped. The chief figures are three li- 
beral ſciences, viz. arithmetic with a ſcroll of ac- 
counts in-one hand, and laying her other hand 
upon à blue coat boy's head, having his cap un- 
der his arm. The next figure repreſents Geome- 
try, with a triangle in her hand. The third aſtro- 
nomy, with a quadrant in one hand, and a ſphere 
in the other. There is alſo the figure of a ſhip or 
two under ſail, with a wind from heaven, blowing 
as it were upon it a proſperous gale. There are 
alſo in the clouds two angels, one of them a 
Mercury; and theſe words wrote round, declar- 
ing the royal founder, and the year when this 
ſchool commenced, viz. Auſpicio Caroli Secundi 
Regis, 1673. This badge they wear conſtantly, 
not only in the hoſpital, and about the town, but 
when they are put forth; which, when ſeen, ſe- 
cureth them from being preſſed. 

There have been ſometimes 1000 poor chil- 
dren, and more, maintained here at one time. 

There is a great and ſpacious hall, built after 
the great fire by Sir John Frederick, alderman of 
London, the expence of which amounted to five 
thouſand pounds. In this hall at the upper end 
is a large picture, that covereth all the wall of 
the north end, and ſtretcheth on the eaſt and weſt 


walls, repreſenting king James II. but intended. 


for king Charles II. had he lived but a little 
longer, ſitting there, and his nobles, and the go- 
vernors, and treaſurer, and others in great num- 
bers ſtanding about him, with the pictures of king 
Edward VI. and king Charles it. as founders, 
drawn half way, painted as hanging up in the 
ſame table. And there is a particular repreſenta- 
tion of the mathematical Ehool; it is done by 
Vario, and reckoned worth 1000l. There is like- 
wiſe at the other end of this hall, a large picture 
more ancient of king Edward VI. the firſt foun- 
der, delivering his royal charter for this hoſpital 
to the mayor, who kneeleth with the aldermen 
behind him; a biſhop, which we ſuppoſe is Rid- 
ley, with many others ſtanding about; an ancient 
and a fine piece: nor muſt we forget thy fine piece 
of the pool of Betheſda; very large, and painted 
in a maſtetly ſtile by Mr. Hogarth. 

In this hall is a good organ, that oftentimes 
plays, when the boys alſo ſing their pſalms or 
anthems on Sundays and other ſpecial days. 

There are eight wards where the children's beds 
are, and where they lodge and harbour: in each 
of theſe wards are harboured above fifty odd, one 
with another. | | 
The girls have a ward alſo by themſelves, which 
is ſituated paſſing out of the great hall on the eaſt. 
It is fair and handſome, and indeed, the beſt 
ward of all. Ir was built at the coſt of Mr. 

44 | 


rainy weather: but, being 


John Morice and Sir Robert Clayton, the fotmer 


giving a 1000l. the other much more. | 
There is another convenient ward apart by it- 
ſelf; fot the ſick, where they that fall into any 
diſtempers are removed, and due care taken of 
them. It conſiſts of a room for the lodging of 
the ſick, a kitchen, a conſultation chamber, and 
other convenient places; with a proper nurſe. | 

Of the ancient buildings remaining, there is 
an old cloiſter of the Grey-friars, and was part of 
the old priory, It ſerves for a thoroughfare, and 
2 place of recreation for the boys, Shoecially in 
ne to decay, it was 
repaired, by the direction of that excellent archi- 
rect Sir Chriſtopher Wren, knt. 

For ſchools, there are theſe : a grammar ſchool, 
a mathematical ſchool], a writing ſchool, and a 
ſchool for the girls, where they learn to read, to 
ſew and to mark. | 

The grammar ſchool is ancient; the other more 
modern, and ſet up ſince the great fire. 

The writing ſchool is a very fair ſtructure, at 
the end of the great hall, lofty and airy ; founded 
by Sir John Moore, knt. ſometime one of the 
aldermen of the city, and preſident of this houſe. 
It containeth long writing boards, ſufficient for 


three hundred boys to fit and write at. It coſt 


the builder 50001. whoſe ſtatue, in white marble, 
at full proportion, is placed at the upper end, 
with this inſcription : a 


« Anno Dom. 1694. 

This writing ſchool, and ſtately building, 
« was begun, and compleatly finiſhed, at 
« the ſole charge of Sir John Moore, knt. 
* and Lord-mayor of the city, in the year 
„% MDCLXXXI; now preſident of this 
© houſe ; he having been otherwiſe a liberal 
« benefactor to the ſame.” Tas AE 


The maſters of theſe ſchools are four, viz. a 
grammar maſter, who hath alſo an uſher to aſſiſt 
him; a mathematical maſter; and a writing 
maſter; who have 100l. per annum each, for their 
ſalaries, beſides houſes. J 

There are alſo two ſchool miſtreſſes that teach 
the girls, who alſo have ſufficient ſalaries, and 
houſes to dwell in. Ar. 

The grammar maſter hath alſo an addition of 
twenty pounds yearly, for catechiſing the boys; 
and his uſher fifty pounds a year beſides. In ſhorr 
twelve or thirteen hundred pounds per annum is 
expended in falaries to the officers, clerks, and 
ſervants ; all of whom are choſen by the go- 
vernors. 8 3 : 

This hoſpital has been further improved, by 
entertaining a maſter to teach the boys drawing, 
Some ſkill in which art is ſo very uſeful to many, 
or moſt mechanical trades ; as, beſides painters, 
thoſe of ſeamen, carpenters, joiners, plumbers, 
carvers, maſons, eee &c. 

The governors are many, and commonly 


perſons that have been maſters: or wardens of 
their companies, or men of eſtates, or from 
whom there are expectations of charity. Our of 
theſe, one is preſident, and he commonly is 
ſome ancient alderman that hath paſſed the 
| + 298 chair 
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chair; and another is treaſurer, who takes care 
of the affairs of the whole houſe, asd of the 
reyenues, and therefore is commonly relident, 
and hath a good houſe to dwell in, but without 
any ſalary : and ſuch an one is choſen by the | 
avernors for this great truſt, who is of note | 
Br his ability, integrity, and charity : and ac- 
cording to the repute he hath, ſo the hoſpital | 
uſually flayriſheth, and the benefactions come in | 
plentifully. | 


Every governor, when he is admitted into this | 
ſociety, hath this charge ſolemnly givea him, in | 
the preſence of the preſident or treaſurer, and 

other governors aſſembled in court: 


« Worſhipfy], 
| ©. The cauſe of your repair hither at this preſent 
© is, to give you knowledge, that you are elected 
* and appointed, by the Lord-mayor and caurt 
of aldermen, to the office, charge, and gavern- 
* ance of Chriſt's-hoſpit l. 

« And, therefore, this js to require you, and 
« every of you, that you endeavour yourſclves, 
* with all your wiſdom and power, faithfully 
“ and diligently to ſerye in this vocation and 
* calling, which is an office of high truſt and 
© worſhip : far ye are called to be the faithful 
„ diſtributors and diſpoſers of the goods of Al- 
„ mighty God to his poor and needy members. 
„In the which office and calling if you ſhall be 
found negligent and unfaithful, ye ſhall not 


* only declare yourſelves to be the maſt unthank - 


ful and wen ſervants of Almighty God; 
« being put in truſt to fee the relief and ſuecour 
„of his poor and needy flock ; but alſo ye-ſhall 
„ ſhew yourſelves to be very natable and great 
enemies to that work, which moſt highly 
« doth advance and beautify the common 
« wealth of this realm, and chiefly of this city 
„ of London Fi . 

* Theſe are therefore to require you, and every 
* of you, that ye here promiſe before God, and 
« this aſſembly of your fellow-governors, faith- 
“fully to travail in this your office and calling, 
that this work may have its perfection, and 
that the needy number cammitted to your 
„charge be diligently and wholſomely provided 
„for, as you will anfwer before God, at the 
„ hoyr and time when you and we ſhall ſtand be- 
“ fore him, to reader an account af our doings. 
„ And, promiſing this to do, you ſhall be now 
* admitted into this company and fellowſhip.” 


— m. K 
— — — ————— 4 a 
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Befides the chief governors, they have divers | 
officers that receive falarics, viz. four clerks, a | 
ſteward and a matron; for every ward, a nurſe | 
and her maid; a porter and four beadles. | 

Tbey have alſo three ſervants, which they call | 


. 


* . e 3 ; th. — 


| 
| ® Theſe were a ſociety or religious order founded by St. 
Francis of Aſſiſi, canonized by pope Gre IX. in 1228, | 
Of whom a detached body of nine brethren, five whereof | 
were prieſts, and four lay brothers, were ſent from Italy to 
ſettle and propagate their order in England. The prieſts 


placed themſelves at Canterbury, in the year 1224. The | 


ſtreet· men, that ſee to the well government of 
| Blackwell-ball; hence are certain duties coming 


one opens into Town ditch, which is now a fine 


to this door or gate, on the weſt fide is a burial 


| called the Grey-friars.* Ia queen Mary's days 


| Friars Preachers in Oldborn for about fifteen days, or till 
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the carts of London. Likewiſe certain clerks for 


to the houſe, 

The beer provided by this great family is ſup- 
plied by. two brewers, and che bread by three 
bakers. 

There are two of the governors that are called 
almoners, who for a month, or more, take care 
to byy and lay in butchers meat, that is, beef 
and mutton ; the ſteward attending them. 

Every morning the children have for. their 
breakfaſt bread and beer, at half an hour paſt 
ſix in the morning in the ſummer time; and at 
half an hour paſt ſeven in the winter. Oa Sun- 
days they have boiled beef and pottage for their 
dianers; and far their ſuppers bread and butter, 

On Mondays milk-pottage, Tueſdays roaft 
mutton, Wedneſdays rice-milk, Thurſdays boiled 
beef and broth, Fridays boiled mutton and broth, 
and on Saturdays peaſe pottage. | 

Their ſupper is bread and cheeſe, or butter for 
thoſe that cannot cat cheeſe. | 

They have roaſt beef about twelve days 
in the year, by the kindneſs of ſeveral be- 
nefactors; who have left, ſome three pounds, 
ſome thirty ſhillings per annum for that end and 
purpoſe. 

To fupport all this, the hoſpital has a great 
anoual reyenue in houſes and lands; the benefit 

of licenfing and looking after the four hundred 
and twenty carts allowed by the city, each of 
which pays a certaia ſum for ſealing z and the 
the duty of about three farthings upon every piece 
of cloth braught to Black well- hall. 

This hoſpital alſo provides for a conſiderable 
number of younger children at Ware and Hert- 
ford; at each of-which places there is a ſchool- 
maſter, with a ſalary of fifty pounds each, to 
reach thoſe children to read. Ar Ware, the ho{- 
pital ſchool is built like a college, making a large 
quadrangle, for boys : — of a ſchool- 
houſe, the maſter's houſe, and thirteen houſes for 

| nurſes te keep the children. At Hertford, there 
is a ſchool-houſe, a maſters houſe, and twenty 
others, with two rooms on a floor, and gardens 
belonging. 8 5 

Oa the north ſide of the cloifters are two doors: 


open area, with ſeveral good houſes built, and 
well inhabited :. the other opens a way into St. 
Bartholomeyw*s-hoſpital and Smithfield. And cloſe 


ground, in which are interred ſuch as die in New- 
gate, &c. 

The principal gate into this hoſpital is on the 
weſt, * almoſt at the ſouth weſt corner of the 
old building, from the court which to this day is 


there 


— 1 "/" 
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lay- brothers came to London, and were entertained by the 


they could be accommodated with a convenient bouſe for 
themſelves, which they ſoon obtained of John Travers, ons 
of the ſheriffs in 1224. In which houſe. they made 2 
ſelves cells, and continued till their numbers, in 4 — 
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there was in this place a ſtinking loathſome dun- 


geon, where it had been uſual to confine and pu- 
niſh vagabonds z and in the Marian perſecution it 
ſerved for the impriſonment of ſuch as fell under 
the diſpleaſure of the popiſh miniftry ; amongſt 
whom we read of one Thomas Green, ſervant to 
ohn Wayland, a printer, who was confined and 
cruelly whipped in this dungeon, for being con- 
cerned in printing # book called Antichrift. 

At the weſt extremity of Newgate-ftreer ſtands 
Newgate ; the origin and defcription of which 
the reader will find in page 13, &c. 8 

On the ſouth ſide of Newgate-ftreet is War- 


wick- lane, on the weſt ſide ol which, near to the 


north end, is ſituate | 
The COLLEGE f PHYS ICI ANS+ 
This is a very noble edifice built with brick and 


* 
: 


St 
the ſame faculty. By virtue whereof they were 


| enabled to purchaſe and poſſeſs, in fee and per- 


| 


The entrance, which is grand, is under | 
* ar the 5 | from keeping watch and ward, and from ſerving 


an octangular theatre, finiſhing in a dome, with 
a cone on the top, making a lantern to it. The 


inſide is elegant, finely enlightened and very ca- 


pacious; deſigned by Sir Chriſtopher Wren. The 
central building, 'which contains the library and 
other rooms of ſtate and conyenience, was the 
deſign of Inigo Jones. The aſcent to the door is 


by a flight of fteps, and in the under part is a 


baſement ſtory. The whole front is decorated 
with pilaſters of the Ionic and Corinthian orders ; 
and on one fide, over the door caſe; is the ſtatue 


petuiry, lands, tenements and rents, and any 
other poſſeſſion; that they might make ſtatutes 
and ordinances for the wholeſome government 
and correction of the college, and of all perſons 
practiſing phyſic within ſeven miles of the city 
and, within that compaſs, none to praQiiſe, as 
well as in the city, unleſs firſt allowed by the pre- 
fident and fellowſhip, upon pain of forfeiring five 
pounds for every month; that four be choſen 
2 by the preſident and college, who ſhall 

ave the ſuperviſing, ſearch, examination, and 
13 of all the phyſicians of the city and 
ſuburbs within ſeven miles; with an exemption 
that no phyſician ſhall be liable to ſerve any offices 


in wards or pariſhes, or be put upon juries, in- 


queſts, &c. 


By a ſtatute made in the thirty ſecond of Heary 
VIII. the phyſicians of this college were exempt 


other offices within the city and ſuburbs ; and 
they were empowered to chuſe four phyſicians 
yearly to ſearch the apothecaries wares, drugs, and 


ſtuffs. This charter was confirmed by queen 
Mary I. 


Queen Elizabeth gave them another charter to 
take tour human bodies, executed at Tyburn, to 


| anatomize, , king James I. and king Charles II. 
| each of them granted them a charter. 


of king Charles II. placed in à niche, and in the | 


other ſide that of Sir John Cũtler- The bulld- 
ings at the two fides of the court are uniform, 
and have the window caſes handſomely orna- 
mented. The orders are well executed, and the 
whole edifice both beautiful and commodious, 
Here is a hall in which'the phyſicians fir to give 
advice to the E gratis; a committee room; a 
library, furniſhed with books by Sir Theodore 
Mayern and the marquis of Dorcheſter, Who was 
one of the fellows'; a great hall for the quarterly 
meetings of the doors, adorned with pictures 
and ſculpture; a theatre for anatomatical diſſec- 


tion; a preparing _— where there are thirteen 


tables, containing all the muſcles in the human 
body; and over all, garrers to dry the herbs for 
the uſe of the Gfpenlatory. | 3 
The phyſicians were incorporated in the tenth 
of Henry VIH. who, on the twenty-third of 
September, granted a charter to incorporate cer- 


tain phyficians in one body, and perpetual com- 
| monalty or fellowſhip of the faculty of phyſic; 


and to have a perpetual ſucceſſion, and a common 
ſeal; and to chooſe yearly a preſident, to overſee, 
rule ard govern the ſaid fellowſhip in all even of 


— ä 


— 


years, required a: more commodious convent. For which 
1 John Ewen purchaſed a vacant piece of ground near 
t. Nicholas ſhambles, and, with proper aſſiſtants, built a 
houſe thereon for the ſaid friars; and, having appropriated 
the ſame to the commonalty of London, he himſelf me 
a lay brother in the ſaid houſe ; which in proceſs of time 


By the power granted them by theſe and other 
their charters, they have called before them the 
prefident, or, in his abſence, the vice preſident, 
and the cenfors, the ſurgeons, apothecaries, and 
other perſons; that have praiſed phyſic without 
their allowance; and have fometimes warned them 
to forbear, and ſometimes impoſed pecuniary 
nalties or imprifonment upon them. For t 
may convene any phyſician or practiſer before 
them, and examine them concerning their ſkill in 
the faculty of phyſic; and if they ſhall not ap- 
pear to their ſummons, or appearing refuſe to an» 
ſwer, or to be examined, the college may aſſeſs a 
penalty or fine upon them for every default of ap- 
pearance, or refuſal to anſwer; the fine, for one 
default, not exceeding forty ſhillings, or, if any 
adminiſter unwholeſome and noifome medicines, 
he may be fined according to their direction, not 
exceeding ten pounds, ot D not ex- 
ceeding fourteen days, unleſs for non-payment 
of fine, when it ſhall be lawful to detain them in 
priſon till it be diſcharged. _ | 
On a complaint made, about the latter end of 


queen Elizabeth's reign, by Jenkins and Read, 
againſt the college, which had uſed ſame puniſn- 
ment towards them for evil practice of phylic, 


» 
—_—_— * — * * Py 
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+ The firſt college belonging to this ſociety was ſituate in 
Knight-rider-ſtreet, and giyen them by Linacre, 
* to Heury VIII. They afterwards removed to a 
uſe which they purchaſed in Amen- corner, where doctor 


| Harvey, who found out the circulation of the blood in 16 52, 


was greatly augmented by the benevolence of queen Mar- 


Zaret, ſecond wife to Edward I. and other bene factors; 


founded a library in the Grey- friars convent, 129 feet lon 
and thirty one broad, and furniſhed it well wick books, : 


built a library and a public hall, which he granted for ever 
to the college, and endowed it with his eſtate, which he re- 


| figned to them in his lifetime. Part of which they affigned 
amongſt whom we find Sir Richard Whittington, who | 


for an annual oration in commemoration of their benefac- 
tors, and to provide a good dinner for the ſociety. This 
building periſhed in the flames in the fire of London. 


520 
and exerciſing that arr without the licence, after 
a long and careful hearing on both parts, Pop- 
ham, lord-chief juſtice, in the year 1602, gave 
his judgment, the ſum of which was in theſe par- 
ticulars: | 


1. That there was no ſufficieat licence without 
the college ſeal, | 
2. That no ſurgeon, as a ſurgeon, might prac- 
tice phyſic, no, not for any diſcaſe, though it was 
the great pox. 

3. That the authority of the college was ſtrong, 
and ſufficient to commit to priſon, | 

4. That the cenſure of the college, riſing 
_ mulcts, to greater, was equal and reaſon- 
able. | 

5. That it were fit to ſet to phyſicians bills the 
day of the month, and the patient's name. 

6. That the lord-chict-juſtice could not bail or 
deliver the college's priſoner, but was obliged by 
law to deliver him up to the cenſure of the col- 
lege. | 

CT That a freeman of London might lawfully 
be impriſoned by the college. | 


8. That no man, though ever ſo learned a phy- 


fician or doctor, might practice in London, or 


within ſeven miles, without the licence of the 
college. 


October 12, 1747, Mr. Mead read the draught 
of a new ſtatute, torbidding any member of the 
college to meet or conſult, in any caſe of phy ſic, 
with perſons prohibited from practice. Which 
ſtatute was ordered to be engroſſed, in order to 
be read at the next college meeting. And 

On the fourth of April 1748, the following 
ſtarute, prohibiting any fellow, candidate, or li- 
centiate, to conſult, in any caſe of phyſic, with 
perſons prohibited by the college from the prac- 
tice thereof, was read the ſecond time, and ap- 
proved by the majority of the college. 


A ſtatute againſt conſulting with any perſon pro- 
hibited to practiſe phy ſic. 


„That we may, as much as in us lies, anſwer 
the good ends and laudable purpoſes of our 
inſtitution, and the privileges and powers 
granted to us by the royal charter, and con- 
firmed by ſeveral acts of parliament, for pre- 
venting the great miſchiefs which often hap- 
pen to the health of his majeſty's ſubjects, and 
the diſhonour ariſing to the profeſſion of phy- 
fic by empiricks and unſkilful perſons, who 
take upon them to practiſe phyſic in the city 
of London, or the ſuburbs thereof or ſeven 
miles circuit of the ſame, and refuſe or are not 

se qualified to undergo an examination by the 
preſident and cenſors of this college, touching 
their ſkill and knowledge in medicines, and 
the practice of phyſic: :- 

„We do ordain and order, that if the preſident 
ſhall at any time inform the college, at any 
of their ſolemn or greater meetings, ordinary 
or extraordinary, that any perſon practiſing 
phyſic, within the limits aforeſaid, hath been 
duly ſummoned to attend the preſident and 
cenſors, to be examined by them touching his 


from 
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« {kill and knowledge in the practice of phyſir, 
and hath refuſed or negleRed to attend accord- 
ing to ſuch ſummons, or attending, hath re. 
fuſed to ſubmit to be examined, according to 
the form and manner of examination preſcribed 
by the ſtatutes of their college, or, having 
been examined, hath been adjudged; by the pre- 
ſident and cenſors, not ſufficiently learned and 
qualified to practiſe; and that the preſident 
and cenſors have, for any of the ſaid reaſons, 
prohibited ſuch perſons to practiſe phy ſic within 
the limits aforeſaid; then, and in ſuch 
no fellow, candidate, or licentiate of this col- 
lege, at any time after ſuch information ſo 
given to the college by the preſident, ſhall. in 
any wiſe meet in conſultations for the cure of 
any diſeaſe, with any perſon ſo prohibited to 
practiſe: and that if any fellow, candidate, or 
licenciate of this college ſhall, after ſuch in- 
formation ſo given, in any wiſe meet in con- 
ſultation, for the cure of any diſeaſe, with any . 
perſon ſo prohibited, every ſuch fellow, can- 
didate, and licentiate, being convicted thereof 
before the preſident and cenſors of this college 
for the time being, ſball, for ſuch his meeting, 
forfeit and pay to the treaſurer of this college 
for the time being, for the uſe of the college, 
the ſum of five pounds of. lawful money of 
Great Britain for the firſt offence ; and if ſuch 
fellow, candidate, or licentiate, ſhall, after ſuch 
conviction, offend again in the like manner, 
and be thereof convicted in the manner afore- 
ſaid, be ſhall forfeit and pay to the ſaid trea- 
ſurer, for the uſe of the college, the ſum of 
ten pounds of ſuch lawful money as aforeſaid; 
and if ſuch fellow, candidate, or licentiate, 
ſhall refuſe or neglect to pay either of the ſaid 
ſums or forfeitures, within the ſpace of three 
calendar months next after notice in writing of 
ſuch his reſpective conviction, given to or left 
for him at his then dwelling-houſe, or moſt 
uſual place of abode, by the beadle of this 
college for the time being; or if ſuch fellow, 
candidate, or licentiate, ſhall, after ſuch ſecond 
conviction, offend a third time in like manner, 
and be thereof convicted in the manner afore- 
ſaid; then, and in either of the laſt mentioned 
caſes, he ſhall be expelled this college, and 
ſhall not be reſtored to be a fellow, candidate, 
or licentiate of this college until he ſhall have 
paid to the treaſurer of this college for the time 
being, for the uſe of the college, all ſuch ſum 
or ſums of money, as ſuch fellow, candidate, 
or licentiate ſhall have forfeited by virtue of 
this ſtatute, 
We do further ordain and order, that every 
fellow, candidate, or licentiate of this college, 
who ſhall in any wiſe meet in conſultation, for 
the cure of any diſeaſe, with any perſon, who 
by virtue of this ſtatute ſhall be expelled the 
college, ſhall incur and be ſubject to the ſame 
or the like reſpective forfeitures and penalces 
as are above- mentioned. | ; 
« And, for the better putting this ſtatute in 
execution, we do ordain and order, that, when, 
and as often as any perſon or perſons ſhall, by 
yirtue of this ſtatute, be expelled this college, 
notice thereof in writing, ſpecifying the 3 
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« the beadle of this college for the time being, 


« ſhall be given to, or left for every fellow, can- 


« gidate or licentiate, at his dwelling-houſe, or 

« uſual place of abode“ “ 
Ordered that the college ſeal be 

ſaid ſtatute next Cie, majora. 


Deen - SE-1S w& tx 
The officers of this (college are, a preſident, 
eight electors, four cenſors, a regiſter, and a 
treaſurer, annually choſen the firſt week in Octo- 
ber. . | hd | 
Near the north eaſt corner of Warwick-lane 
formerly ſtood the pariſh church of St. Ewen, 
whoſe pariſh was diſſolved to make way for the 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſt-church. 


Farther to the eaſt is a paſſage which leads into 


NEWGATE MARK E T. 


This is a handſome, com modious ſquare piece 


of ground, meaſuring 194 feet from eaſt ro weſt, 


'and 148 feet from north to ſouth. In the middle 
is a market-houſe, under which are vaults or cel- 
Jars, and the upper part of the building is em- 
ployed as a kind of warehouſe for the fruiterers, 
and the keepers of green-ſtalls by night. In the 
ſhops under this building tripe and other things 
are ſold, and in the middle, near the market- 
houſe, are ſold fruit and greens. At a convenient 
diſtance are ſhops for butchers, the ſellers of but- 
ter, &c. and the houſes beyond theſe, which ex- 
tend along the ſides of the market, are alſo taken 
up by butchers, The paſſages to the market 
from Pater-noſt-r-Row and Newgate-ſtreet, are 
occupied by poulterers, fiſhmongers, cheeſemong- 


ers, and dealers in bacon. e 
Farther to the eaſt from this market we -pals 
Ivy-lane, and come to Panniet-alley, the north 
end of which almoſt faces St, Martin's-le-Grand. 
To this alley is a ſtone pedeſtal, ſupporting a pan- 
nier, with a figure of a boy upon it, and this 
inſeriptio u: N 2 369 55 ett: 
. 8 in | Nair. + 
When you have ſought the city round, 
Yer ſtill this is the higheſt ground. 


Returning & little to the 'weſt, on the ſouth 
fide of Pater-rioſter-Row, is Canon-alley, (com- 
monly called King's-head alley) which leads into 
St. Paul's church- yard, in the center of which is 
ſituate the cathedral church of St. Paul. 


* r _— 


P Before the fire of London this market was kept in New- 
gate. ſtreet, where there was a market-houſe for meal, and a 
middle row.of ſheds, which were afterwards converted into 
houſes, inhabited by butchers, tripeſellers, &c. while the 
country people, who brought proviſions to the city, were 


forced to ſtand with their ſtalls in the open ſtreet, where 


their perſons and goods were expoſed to danger by the paſ- 
ſage of coaches, carts, and . — that paſſed through the 


ſtreets. At that time Butcherball-lane was filled with {laugh- 
ter-houſes for the uſe of this market; and Blowbladder. 
ret was rendered remarkable by blown bladders hanging 

in the winddws of the ſhops where bladders were ſold. 

1. The reader will find a particular deſcription of this 

1 Facing this craf 

of the d 
whereof were removed to Finſbury fields, in the reign of 
— 90 3 p wo thee 


flood the charnel, is which the bones 


'* or names of ſuch perſon or perſons, ſigned by 


put to the 


were decently piled together, a thouſand loads 
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About che middle ef this church-yard for. 


of Edward duke of Somerſet, converted to 
Somerſet houſe in the Strand. | 


| $21 


merly ſtood the pulpit croſs, Þ where ſermons 
were preached every Sunday forenoon to the po- 


pulace, and many public notices were uſually 


iſſued out from the Lord-mayor and from the 
king. This croſs was made of timber covered 
with lead, mounted upon ſteps of ſtone; and 
was ſupported by as many donations as amounted 
to 1814]. 6s. 8d. and the preachers were appoint- 
ed by the biſhop of London, and had 45s. for 
each ſermon, and four days diet and lodging at 
ſuch houſe as the ſaid biſhop ſhould appoint, and 
was on that account called the Shunamite, and 
allowed 138. per week. The preachers are now 
appointed to preach in the church, and are al- 


lowed 358. by the city, and 5s. only by the 


church. | fl 
The government of St. Paul's cathedral is in 
a biſhop, a dean, a precentor, chancellor, trea- 
ſurer, five archdeacons, thirty prebendaries, twelve 
petty canons, or minor canons, fix vicars coral, 
and ſeveral other inferior officers. All the pre- 
bends, or canonries are in the collation of the 


'biſhop of the dioceſe ; and out of theſe thirty 


canons, there are three reſidentiaries, beſides the 
dean; fo called from their continual reſidence in 
the church, to tranſact the buſineſs of the church 
in the chapter, 'and daily to cake care of the con- 
cerns uf the church. - : ae * 
On the north ſide of St. Paul's church · yard $ 


. 
The CHAPTER HOUSE. 


This is a handſome building, belonging to St. 


Paul's, in which the convocation of the province 
of Canterbury ſar to conſult about eccleſiaſtical 
affairs, and to form canons for the goyernment 
of the church: but though the upper and 
lower houſe are called by the king's writ at 
every ſeſſion: of parliament, they are now con- 
ſtancly prorogued, and diſmiſſed by his majeſty's 
authority. ; wet vert? 2s 2h 

On the caſt 
ſituate 
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This was founded by Dr. John Colet, dean of 


St. PauPs,/in the year 1507,' for 153 children td 
be taught free by three maſters: the particulars 
and origin of which will beſt appear from the fol- 
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Edward VI. and there laid in a mooriſh place, with ſo much 
earth to cover them as raiſed th- ground for three windmills 
to ſtand upon. The charnel itſelf, together with a chapel 
called Sheryngton's chapel, the library which belonged to 
the old Chapter-houſe, and other chapels adjoining, were 
at the ſame time pulled down, and their materials, by order 


the building of 


$ At the eaſt endof this church-yard formerly ſtood the 
clochier, or bel.- tower, in which were four great bells called 
eſus Bells, becauſe they actual y belonged to Jeſus chapel 


io St. Faith's church; but theſe, together with the fine 
image of St. Paul on the top ol the ſpire, being won by 
Sir 
2 * dice, were, by that gentleman, taken down and 
Old. : | n 


iles Partridge, knt. of king Henry VIII. at one caſt 


lowing 


62 


ade of St. Paul's churck- yard is 


Fon 


- 


* 


to be aſſigned him in the Old Change. 


nor no other office or occupation. 


delivered to Mr. Lil 
the year 1318. | 


John Colet, ſon of Henry Colet, dean of 


— 
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St. Paul's, deſiring nothing more than education, 
and bringing up children a good manners and li- 
terature, in the year of our Lord 1512, built a 
ſchool [not fully finiſhed gill chat year} at the eaſt 
end of St. Paul's church, for 153 boys, to be 
taught free in the ſame. | 
And ordained there a maſter, a ſur-maſter, 
and a chaplain, with ſufficient and perpetual ſti- 
pends ever to endure; and ſet patrons, defenders, 
veraors and rulers of the ſame ſchool, the moſt 
neſt and faithful fellowſhip of the Mercers of 
London. _ + 
Ad, for becauſe nothing can continue long 
and endure in good order without laws and ſta- 
tutes, I, the ſaid John Coler, have expreſſed my 
mind, what I would ſhould be duly and diligent- 
ly obſerved and kept of the ſaid maker, ſur- maſ- 
ter and chaplaig, and of the Mercers, governors 
of the ſchool: that in this book may appear to 
what intent I founded this ſchool.“ | 
Then follow his ordinances : *< That he found- 
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lawing. piece, wrote by the founder himſelf, and ll 
ly, onthe 18th of June, in | 


' 
* 


i 
[ 


. 


. 
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pence for writing their name: which money the 
poor ſcholar that ſwept the ſchool was to have, 
Thrice a day, viz. morning, noon, andievening, 
proſtrate to ſay the prayers contained in a table in 
the ſchool. No tallow candles, but only wax to 
be uſed, no meat, drinle, or bottles, to be brought: 
nor no breakfaſts nor drinkings in the time of 
learning. That the ſcholars uſe no cock- fighting, 
nor riding about of victory, nor diſputing at St. 
Bartholomew's ; which are but foaliſh babbling, 
and loſs of time. That they have no remedies 
Li. e. that is play-days begged] except the king, 
an archbiſhyp, or a biſhop, preſent in his'own 
perſon, de ſired it. The children every Childer- 
mas-day to go to Paul's church, and hear the 
child biſhop ſermon, and after to be at the high 
maſs, and teach offer a penny to the child biſhop, 
and with them the malters and ſurveyors of the 
ſchool. In general proceſſions, hen warned, 
they ſhall go two and two together ſoberly; and 
not ſing out, but ſay de voutly ſeven pſams with 
the litany. That if any child admitted here, 7 

or 


to any other ſchool to learn there, ſuch child 
taught always in good literature both 


no man's ſuit be again received into the ſchool. 
Latia and Greek, and good authors, ſuch as have 


« To be 


ed the ſchool in the honour of Chriſt Jeſu in |} the very Roman eloquence joined with wiſdom 
pueritia, and of his bleſſed mother Mary. That }}. eſpecially chriſtian authors, that wrote their wiſ- 
the high maſter ſhould be choſen by the wardens |} dom with clean and chaſte Latin, either in verſe 


and aſſiſtants of the Mercers. 
whole in body, honeft, virtuous, and learned in 
clean Latin literature, as alſo in Greek, if ſuch 
might be gotten ; a wedded man, a ſingle man, 
or a prieſt that hath no benefice with cure or ſer- 
vice. His wages to be a mark a week, and a li- 
very gown of tour nobles delivered in cloth, His 
lodgings to be free; and to bave the tenement of 

bonhith to reſort unto. That the ſfur- maſter 
be verſed in learning, and well lettered, to teach 
under the maſter ; either ſingle man, wedded, or 
prieſt that hath no benefice with cure or ſervice: 


him, as the room ſhall be void: and ta be con- 
firmed by the ſurveyors of the ſchool, LN 

is 
wages to be 6s. 8d. per weck, and a livery gown 
of four nobles delivered in cloth. That there 
ſhall be in the ſchool a prieſt daily, as he could, 
wo king mob in the chapel of the ſchool, and to 
pray for the children to proſper in good life and 
in good letters. That he was to be ſome honeſt, 
good, and virtuous man ; to be choſen by the 
wardens and aſſiſtants of the Mercery. To learn 
himſeif, or, if learned, to help to teach the 
ſchool, if it ſeemed convenient to the high maſ- 
ter. To have no bentfice with cure of ſouls, 
To teach the 
children the catechiſm, and inſtruction of the ar- 
ticles of faith and the ten commandments in Eng- 
liſh. His wages to be 81, by the year, and a livery 
gown of 268. 8d. delivered in cloth. His cham- 
ber and lodging to be in the new houſe in the 
Old Change, or the maſt:r's lodging. 

6 Children of all nations and countries indiffer- 
ently to be taught, to the number of 153. The 
maſter to admit theſe children as they be offered ; 


but firſt to fee that they can ſay the catechiſm, and 


alſo read and write competently; and to pay four 


That he be a man | 


: 


or proſe. Bur, above all, the catechiſm in Engliſh; 
after that the accidence. Then Jnftitutum Chriſ- 
tiani bominjs, which Eraſmus made at my Ii. e. 
Colet's]j requeſt ; the Copia Verborum of the ſame 
author, Then other chriſtian authors; as Lac- 
tantius, Prudentius, and Proba; Sedulius, Fuven- 
cus, and Baptiſta Maniuanus; and ſuch other as 
= be thought convenient for the true Latin 

„„ Ta 
The honourable company of Mercers of 
Lendon to have all the charge, and care, and 


| rule of the ſchool. They to chuſe every year 
ro be whole in body. The high maſter to.chuſe | 


of their company, two honeſt, ſubſtantial men to 
be the ſurveyors of the ſchool, who, in the name 
of the whole fellowſhip, ſhould take all the care 
and buſineſs of the ſchool for that year. They to 
come into the ſchool fix days before Chriftmas, 
and ſo many days before eaſter, St. John Baptiſt, 


| and Michaelmas ; and pay the maſters and chap- 
lains their quarterly wages; and at-the latter end 
| of the year their liveries in cloth. And once ia 
| the year to give vp their accounts to the maſter, 
| wardens, and: aſſiſtants ; and that to be about 


Candlemas, three days before, or three days after. 


| Fhen a little dinner to be made; and to caſt to 
account the receiving of all the eſtate of che 


' ſchool: and the maſter warden to receive a po- 


caſualties, to be put into a coffer of iron, 


ble, the two other wardens five ſhillings; the ſur- 
veyors two ſhillings ; and for their riding to viſit 
the lands eleven Killings, the clerk of the Mer - 
cery three ſhillings and four-pence with ſome 
other gifts. That which was ſpared chat dap in 
rewards and charges to be put into the treafury 
of the ſchool, What remained to be given to 
the fellowſhip of the Mercery, to the maintaining 
and repairiog all belonging to the ſchool 2 
time to time, The ſurpluſage, above 8 
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year to year, to remain apart by icſelf, that it \yourty are to be ititiated into the grounds and 
might appear howthe-ſchool of itlelf maintained principles of chriſtian knowledge, as a good and 
itſelf. Anti at length, over and above the whole | proper introductibn into other human learning. 
livelihood, if the ſaid ſchool grow to any further We now leuve St. Paul's church-yard and enter 
charge to the Mercery, that then alſo it might ap- 'Ludgate=ſtreer, on the north ſide of which -- is 
pear, to the laud, and praiſe, and mercy of the Ave-mary lane. This lane is well built; and 
faid fellowſhip. Pf 1] principally inhabited by bookſellers, ' printers, 
« Laſtly, that he left it to the ſaid company and other tradeſmen. On the weſt fide is an'open 
to add and diminiſh to and from this his k, | ſquare court, with good houſes, called ſtationer's= 
and to ſupply it in every default, and alſo to | rents: out of which is a paſſage into Amen: cor- 
declare in it, as time, place, and juſt occaſion ner, and another that leads to 5 dry 
require.” l | | | 
ln e eee erin STA TIONERS NHA EN. 
The original building was conſumed by the fire 1 r Bere 
of London in 1666, ſoon after which the preſent || This is a ſpacious brick building and thou 
edifice aroſe in its place; with the addition of a [it hath not many ornaments, yet it is well de- 
library, and an houſe on the ſouth end thereof ſigned and fitted for bulineſs. There is an A. 
for the ſecond maſter; whoſe dwelling before, || cent to it 1 a flight of ſteps, and the light is 
and from the firſt founding of the ſchool, was in || thrown in by two ſeries of windows; the lower 
the Old Change. This houſe bath a very hand- large and upright, and the upper of an elliptical 
ſome front,  anſwerabte to the bigh maſter's at form. Underneath it, and at the north end, ate 
the north end of the ſchool; on which is en- warehouſes for the company's ſtock. | 
graven, Xpzs PR&ACEPTORIS'GRAMMATICES. | Thus fraternity (which inclades printers, book- 
St. Paul's ſchool is a very fingular and at the || ſellers, ſtationets, or dealers in paper, &c. and 
ſame time a very handſome edifice. The central || book-binders) was mag neva by Philip and 
building, in which is the ſchool, is of ſtone; it I Mary in the year 1556. By which their majeſties 
is much lower than the ends, and has only one did give and grant to ninety-ſeven printers, book- 
ſeries of windows, which are large, and raiſed a || ſellers, ſtationers, &c. freemen of the myſtery or 
conſiderable height from the ground. - The cen- || art of a ſtationer of the city of London, and ſu. 
ter is adorned with ruſtic, and on the top is a || burbs thereof, that they may be one do of it- 
handſome pediment, in which are the founder's || ſelf for ever, with one maſter, and two keepers 
arms placed in a ſhield; upon the apex ſtands a {| or wardens, by the name of * The maſter, and 
figure repreſenting Learning. Under this pedi- || © keepers or wardens, and commonalty, of the 
ment are two windows which are ſquare, and on , myſtery or art of a ftationer of the city of 
each fide are two circular windows crowned with“ London.“ And that the fame maſter, and 
buſts, and the ſpaces between them are hand- || keepers or wardens, and commonalty, and their 
ſomeiy ornamented by work in relievo. Upon a || ſfaeceflors, may from time to time make and ot- 
level with the foot of the pediment runs on either || dain, and eſtabliſh for the good and well ordering 
fide a handforne baluſtrade, on which is placedon || and governing of the freemen of the aforeſaid arc 
each fide a large buſt with a radiant crown, be- || of myſtery, and of the aforeſaid fociety, ordi- 
tween two flaming vaſes. | nances; proviſions, and laws, as often as the 
The fchook-houſe is large and ſpacious. ' It ſhall ſte proper and convenient; provided that 
confiſteth of eight claſſes, or forms; in the firſt || theſe ordinances, provifions and laws, be in no 
whereof children learn their rudiments; and || wife rep nt or contrary to the laws and ſta- 
from thence, . according to their proficiency, are || tutes of this our kingdom of England, or in pre- 
advanced unto the other forms, till they riſe to || judice to the common-weal of our ſaid king- 
the eighth. Whence, being commonly made || dom. 4 e ee ug 
perfect grammarians, —— orators and „well And that the ſame, and their ſucceſſors for 
inſtructed in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and || ever, are enabled, and may lawfully and faith- 
lometimes in other oriental languages, they re- folly, without ons = or diſturbance of us, 
move to the univerſities z and many of them en- || or the heirs or ſucceffors o our foreſaid queen, 
Joy exhibitions, ſome of ten pounds a year for or of a row hold, as often as Boy. 
| 


—— 


— 


— 1 
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ſeven yrars, if they continue ſo long, towards 2 8 lawful and honeſt meetings of themſelves, 
their maintainance there. The ſchool is go- || for the enacting ſuch laws and ordinances, an 
| tranſacting other buſineſs for the benefit of the 
bigh maſter, and a fur-maſter, and a chaplain, || ſame myſtery or att, and of rhe ſame ſociety, 
whoſe cuſtomary office was to read the Latin || and ſor other lawful cauſes in the manner afore- 
Prayers in the ſchool, framed for the peculiar uſe ||. ſaid. $ | Sr IE e 
thereof, and to inſtru the children of the two || And that the foreſaid maſter, and keepers or 
firſt forms in the elements of the Latin tongue, | wardens, and the commonalty of the ſaid myſte N 
and alſo in the catechiſm and chtiſtian manners ; | or art of 2 ſtationer of the foreſaid city, and thei 
for which there is a room, called the Veſtibulum, || ſucceſſors, or the greater part of them, being af- 
being the anti-room to the ſchool; where the ſembled law fully and in a convenient place, may 


7 — 


— 


verned and taught by two maſters, viz. an 


p — — 


— 


longing to the earls of Peinbroke, in the time of Richard IT: 
Ye eighteenth Ys 2 * me —— r- 
ond, 2s cords c IE was afterwards called Purgavenny-houſe, and belonged to, 
that, it was Pembroke's-mmn,* near unto Ludgate, as” be- HI Ife l | * 5 


i is yearly 


®* This hall was a great hopſe, built of ſtove and timber, 
of old time, 2 to John Duke of Britain, earl of 
ichnjond, as appeare by records of Edward II. Since 


524 


yearly for ever, or oftener or ſeldomer, at ſuch 
times and places within the ſaid city, As | 
think fit, chuſe from amongſt themſelves, and 
make one maſter and two keepers or wardens of 
the ſame myſtery or art of a ſtationer of the fore- 
ſud city, to rule, govern, and ſuperviſe the fore- 
ſud myſtery and ſociety, and all the men of the 
ſame, myſtery and their buſineſs; and to remove 
and diſplace the former maſter; and the, former 
keepers or wardens wut of thoſe offices as they 
ſhall ſce beſt, 5 +1 4356086 B04 x; Þ 
It then ordained, that no perſon within the king- 
dom of England, or dumiaions thereof, either 
by himſelf or by bis journey men, ſervants, or by 


any other perſon, ſhall: practice or exerciſe; the 


art or myſtery of printing or ſtamping any book, 
or any thing to be ſold or to be bargained. .for 
within this our kingdom of England, ur the do- 
minions thereof, unleſs the fame perſon is or ſhall 
be one of the lociety of the foreſaid myſtery. or 
art of a ltationer ef the city afort ſaid at the time 
of his toreſaid printing or ſta nping; or has for 
that purpoſe obtained our licence or the licence of 
the heirs and ſucceſſors of our foreſaid queen. 


With power for the maſter. and wardens to 


ſearch, as often as they pleaſe, any place or ſhop, 


houſe, chamber, or building of any ſtamper, 


printer, binder or ſeller of any manner, of books 
within the kingdom of England or dominions 
thereof, concerning or for any books or things 
printed, ſtamped, or to be printed or ſtamped, 
and to ſeize, take, away, have, burn or convert 
to the proper uſe. of the ſaid ſociety. all and 


. fingulat ' thoſe books and thoſe things, which 


are or ſhall be printed or ſtamped contrary to the 
form of any ſtatute, act or proclamation, made 


. 


they ſhall 


or to be made. Ard to impriſun ſuch as ſhall 


diſturb, refuſe or hinder them. 

In which charter there is no n 
of aſſiſtants, which was firſt conſtituted by that 
charter of che 36 Charles II. contrived. to pave 
the way to arbitrary power, the court find - 
ing it more ealy to. bias the few in a court of aſ- 


J 


ſiſtanis, than the many which compoſe the, whole | 


commonalty. But the additions made by, that 
charter of 36 Charles II. to the charter of Philip 
and Mary, were afterwards repealed and declarcd 
null and void; and this, and all other companies, 
were reſtored to their, original rights by an act of 
parliament in 2 William and Mary of which 
the following is an abſtract: 


f %% 1"! »? 4 
is no mention of a court 


' 
| 


. 
: 


| 


| 
| 


' 


And be it enacted (by an act for reverſing the 


judgment in a quo warranto againſt the city of 
London, and tor reſtoring the city of London to 


its ancient rights and privileges) by the authority” 


aforeſaid, that all and every of the ſeveral com- 
panics and corporations of the ſaid city, ſhall 
rom henceforth ſtand and be incorporated by 


ſuch name and names, and in ſuch ſort and man- 


ner, as they reſpectivcly were at the time of the 
ſaid judgment given, and every of them are here. 
by reſtored, to all and every the lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, rights, titles, eſtates, liberties, 


powers, privileges, precedencies and immunities, | 


which they lawfully had and enjoyed at the time 
of giving the ſaid judgment; and that as well 
ali ſurrenders, as Charters, letters patents ard 
grants, for new incorporating any of the ſaid 
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companies, or touching or conterning any 

their libetties, privileges or franchiſes. Vw ad 
granted by the:faid king James, or by the ſaid 
king Charles II. ſince the giving of the ſaid judy. 


ment, ſhall be void, and;are hereby dectarxd null 


and void, to all intents and purpoſes whatſoever, 


2 W. and M. eff. 1. cap. 8. $. 14. 

This, however, was made a livety company 
ſoon after its incorporation: a copy of which 
grant. or conſtitution: is here ſubjoĩined. 


A true copy of be grant or conſtitution which made the 
Stationers a very company of the city of London. 
v4 1 4 197, eos WA) TIO! } 


HENSE LL, Maron. 


A 


Jevis 1*-die Februatiig ann ſecundo dominæ Elizz 


regina, &. 


g „eee SOT zog te nn ein nene 
Item. It was. this day ordered and agreed, at 
the earneſt ſuĩt and prayer of John Cawood, and 
divers other ſaid petſons, being freemen of this city 
in the fellouſhip of the Stationets, that the fam 
fellowſhip from henceforth; ſhall be permitted 


and ſuffered to have, uſe and wear, a live ry and 


livery-hood, in ſuch decent and comly-wiſe and 
order as the other companies and -fellowſhips of 
this citie, after their degrees, do commonly uſe 


and wear; and that they the ſaid Stationers ſhall 


cauſe all ſuch, and as many of their ſaid fellow- 
fhip as convemendy may be able, to prepare and 
make ready the ſame hiveties with ſperd, ſo tha 
they may benceforth attend and wait upon the 
Lord- mayor of this citie at, all common ſhews 
hereafter to be made by the eityzens of this cy - 
tie, in ſuch and lyke manner and ſorte as the 
other cityzens of che, ſay d eytie, for the honour of 
the ſame cy tie, of, long ty me palt have done and 
vet day ley do, as Occa on ſhall requite. A i 
it e 2 1 He Fare erde, 


| .: On the twenty- ninth of Ober 1603, king 


. 


James I. did, by his letters patent, grant unto 
the company of Stationers ghe;; privilege. of the 
ſole printing of, almanacks, primers, pfſalters, and 
pſalms, in mette or proſe, with muſical notes, or 
without notes. And by his letters patent, dated 
the eighth of March 16155 his: ſaid: majeſty con- 
firmed the ſaid grant for the: ſole printing of 
primers, plalters, pſalms, and alwanacks in the 
Engliſh tongue; and did further grant to the 
company ot Stationers the ſole right to print the 
A. B. C. the little catechiſm, and the catechiſm 
in Engliſh and Latin by Alexander Nowell; for 
the help and relief af the maſter, keeper or war- 
dens, and commonalty or freemen of the myſtery 


| or art of Stationers of the city of London; and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


their ſucceſſors. 3.4; . 2 5 
The company of Statloners is at this time go. 
verned by a maſter, two wardens, and & court of 
aſſiſtants; not choſen by the commonalty, but 


by and amongſt themſelves. 


Wich reſpect to the produce of. the ſale 1 
ing of almanacks, &c. it is made a joint ock, 
with a capital of about Tzoool. whic is divided 
into twenty whole ſhares of 3201. each, poſſeſſed 
by thoſe Who are of the court of affiſtants z for 


Shich de poſit they tach recgive 40h per zunůum 
Wach depot de ern börse 
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dividend : then into forty half ſhares, at 1600. 
each ; for which depofic ' they cach receive '20l. 
per annum dividend: then into eighty quitrer 
ſhares, at 801: each; for which depoſit they each 
receive 10l. per annum dividend : and then into 
160 half quarter ſhares at 4ol. each; for which 
depoſit they receive g, per annum dividend ; 
our of the profits arifiag, from the printing ſtock 
engrafted upon the fa; Pa by king James I. 
for the help and relief of the maſter, wardens, 
and commonalty; but theſe ſhares are all divid- 
ed amongſt thoſe who bave fined for, or ſerved 
the office of maſter-warden. RAE e 

When a. married ſtockholder dies, the profits 
ariſing from his ſhare devolve to his widow ; 
which ſhe enjoys during her widowhood, orfhfe : 
but if ſhe marry again, or die, another perſon is 
choſen to enjoy the profits of her ſhare; who, at 
his election, pays the depoſit money, not to the 


4 


company, but to t 


always in the direction of the ſtock, to whom 
are joined ſix other members from the court of 
aſſiſtants annually; who adjuſt all accounts felat- 
ing to it, and at Chriſtmas report the ſtate there- 
of to the board. There is a {tock-keeper, which 
is a place of very conſiderable profit and great 
truſt. . T2 357 5 


he late widow, her höſpand's 
or her executors.” The maſter and wartlcns are | | 
| dition of the city of 


The Stationers have ſeveral very extenſive | 
eſtates in truſt, out of which they pay, in pen- 


fions and other charities, upwards of 4ool. per 
At the upper end of Amen cornet Was otigi- 
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re are fout gift ſermons in the year, and 
daily/prayers at eſeven ih the morning and [fx in 
the evening. The veſtty, ia chuling pariſh offi 
cers is general, but in W rates it is feet \ 
the officers are, to chutchwardens'and four fideſs 
men. wy 1 


Adjoining to the ſouth-weſt corner of this 


church formerly ſtood Ludgate ; the origin and 
deſcription of ,which the reader will find in page 


15, | 
Directiy oppoſire the church of St. Martin is 4 
ateway that leads into the precinct of Black- 

Flas ſo named from the religious foundation of 

Friars-preachers, or Black-friars ; in whoſe con- 

vent was held that which was called the Black 

Parliament. And id this houſe king Edward T; 

ad his charters and records kept: at which time 

this precin& was crowded with the habitations of 
noblemen and gentlemen, In ancient times, dur- 
ing the exiſtence of the privry of Black- friats, 
this was maintarned as'#bercy without the juriſ- 

London. But, as ſoon a8 

the priory was diſſolved, and the records of that 

religious place loſt or embezaled, the mayor pre- 
tended a title to their liberties: bur king Henry 

VII. being infetmed thereof, ſent to him to deſiſt 

from meddling with the libetties, ſaying, He 

« as as well able to kecp the libertics as he 

« friars were.” "Wherefore the mayor no further 

meddled, and Sir John Portynaire had the keys 

of the gates delivered ro him, and a fee for keep- 


| ing the ſame, © | 


nally ſituated the College of Phy ficians, deft royed | 


by the fire of London in 1666; on the ſite of 
which ſtand three good houſes, now the habira- 
tions of the refidentiarics of St. Pauls. 
Between Stationer*s-alley and the ne buildi 


91 ON 
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at the north-eaſt corner of the Old Bailey, is fitu- | 


ate the pariſh church f ebe 
St. MARTIN, Evvoars. 


is ſaid to have bren founded by Cadwallo, the va 
liant king 
eight years, and died the rwentieth of Novem- 
ber, in the year ' 677, and vas buried in this 
church, e eee e e, d h b, 

The patronage of this rectory was in the ab- 
bot and convent of Weſtminſter, till the ſuppreſ- 
lion of their monaſtery by Henry VIII. who ere&- 
ing Weſtminſter into a biſhopric, conferred the 
lame upon the new biſhop. But that ſee being 
diſſolved by Edward VI. queen Mary, in the 
year 1553, granted the advowſon thereof to the 
biſhop of London and his ſucceſſors, in whom it 
ſtil continues. en i ds bed: 

The old church was deftroyed by the fire in 
1666, and when rebuilt was enlarged wirh the ſite 
of the parſonage houſe ; in conſideration of which 
the parliament ſettled the value of the living at 
160l. in lieu of tythes; gol. of which is in licu 
of the parſonage houſe, 

The preſent edifice is rolerably well enlighten- 
ed; the ſteeple conſiſts of a plain tower and 
maT lofty ſpire, raiſed upon à ſubſtantial ar ' 
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At this time there were four gates and a wall 
to encloſe this liberty, and a porter to keep the 
ſaid gates; within which artificers and tradeſmen, 
though not free of the city, might exerciſe their 
arts and buſineſs without conttroul. 

In queen 
lament to grant them juriſdiction over Black- 
friars pretinct, but in vain. Nevertheleſs the 
ample privileges which the inhabitants of Black- 
friars did enjoy, have been for many years loſt; 


| þ I If fo chat now the ſheriffs officers can arreſt there; 
This is a rectory of very great antiquity, and 


the ſhopkeepers are obliged to be free of the city: 


and two common-countil-men are annually elect- 


of the Britons, who reigned: forty- | 


| 
N 


' 


ed out of it, and added to the number that uſed 
to ſerve for this ward of Farringdon within. 


Procerding farther to the ſouth, we come to 


narrow ſtreet called Water-lane; on the weſt fide! 
of which are ſeveral paſſages that lead to Fleer- 
ditch; | In this diwiſion is ſituate that laudable' 
„ Ä 
+SCOTS HALL 


This corporation was inſticured for the relief of 


z 


refide within the cities of London and Weſtmin- 


man, and merchant of this city : who, on his. 
recovery from a long and dangerous, illneſs, re- 
ſo ved to give part of his eſtate towards the te- 
lief of his indigent countrymen; for which pur - 
poſe having prevailed with a ſociety of Scorſmen, 
who compoſed a box club, to join their ſtock; he 
obtained a charter, by which he and his co-adju- 
tors were, in the year 1665, eſte a body 


politic and corporate, with” ſeveral privileges, 
6 R LD which 


's reign the city applied to par- 


the poor and neceſſitoũs people of Scotland, tat 


ſler. It owes its origin to James Kinnier, a Scotſ- 


N 


526 
which king Charles II. confirmed the. following 


year by letters patent, wherein are recited the 


privileges granted in the former charter, with 
the addition of ſeveral new ones, viz. That they 
might ere& an hoſpital within the city or liber- 
ties of London and Weſtminſter to be called, 
« the Scots hoſpital of king Charles II.“ to be 

overned by eight Scotſmen, who were to chuſe 
Now among themſelves a maſter, who, together 
with theſe governors were declared to be a — 

olitic and corporate, and to have a common ſeal. 

hey were alſo empowered to elect thirty-three 
aſſiſtants, and to purchaſe in mortmain 4ool. per 
annum over and above an annual ſum mentioned 
in the firſt charter ; the profits ariſing from theſe 
porchajes to be employed in relieving poor old 
Scotſmen and women, and inſtructing and em- 
ploying poor orphans, the deſcendants of Scotſ- 
men within this city. 


This humane foundation had like to have been | 
cruſhed in its bud by two. very dreadful events, | 
the plague and the fire of Lodon, which hap- | 
pened in the very years when the charters were | 
granted. However, thoſe who had the direction 


of the work began in the year 1670 to proſecute 
it with vigour ; and found themſelves not only in 
a condition to provide for their poor, but took a 
leaſe of a piece of ground in Black-friars, to build 
upon, for the term of a thouſand. years, at a 
ground rent of 4el. and by charitable contribu- 
tions were enabled to erect their hall, with two 
houſes at Fleet-ditch, and four in Black-friars, 
which were ſoon after finiſhed at the expence of 
ol. | e e ee 

| All matters belonging to this corporation are 
managed by the governors without fee or reward; 
for they not only, upon all ſuch occaſions, ſpend 
their on money, but contribute quarterly for the 
ſupport of the ſociety, and the relief of the poor; 
they provide for the fick ;,.they grant penſions to 
the reduced and aged; they bury the dead, and 
ive money to ſuch as are diſpoſed to return to 
cotland, The 
amount to about 600]. per annum. | 


The officers belonging to this corporation are, 


a treaſurer, a regiſter, two ſtewards and a beadle. 


Black- friars ſchool was founded by Peter Joy, 
eſq; citizen of London, in the year 1716, who 
endowed the ſame with a perpetual fund of 
160l. 178. 3d. per annum, for the educating and 
cloathing of poor children; out of which the 
maſter receives a ſalary of forty, and the miſtreſs 


of 3ol. yearly, for inſtrudting forty boys and 


thirty girls in reading, writing and accounts. 
This ſchool Mr. Joy left in truſt with the gover- 
nors of Sion college. 

On the eaſt ſide of Water · lane ſtands 


APOTHECARIES HAL I. 


This is a beautiful edifice, and has a pair of gates 
leading into an open court, handſomely paved 
with broad ſtones ; at the upper end of which you 
aſcend by a grand flight of ſtairs. into the hall 
room, built with brick and ſtone, and adorned 
with columns of the Tuſcan order. The ceiling 
of the court room and of the hall are elegantly 
ornamented with fretwork ; and the wall is wain- 
ſcotted fourteen feet high, and adorned with the 


— 


ſums diſburſed by the ſaciety | 
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buſt of doctor Gideon Delaun, apothecary 
king James I. and with ſeveral pieces af 
painting z, amongſt which is the portraiture. c 
ing James I. and of the gentleman wha pro- 
cured their charter, and had been obliged to leave 
France for religion, after he had ſuffered ſeveral 
trials and perſecutions. | 
Te this building are two large laboratories 
one chemical and the other for galenical prepa- 
rations z where great quantities of the beſt me. 
dicines are prepared, after the drugs have been 
expoſed a conſiderable time for the inſpeftion of 
ſuch of the faculty of phyſic as chuſe to view 
them, for the — of apothecaries and others; 
and particularly for the ſurgeons of the royal 
havy, who here furniſh their cheſts, with all uſe, 
ful and neceſſary medicines. | 
This company was, incorporated at firſt with 
the grocers in the year 1606 but ſuch a con- 
nexion not anſwering the purpaſes af their incor« 
poration, they were ſeparated by another charter 
granted by king James I. in the year 1617, aod 
incorporated by the name af The maſter, war- 
dens, and ſociety of the art and myſtery. of 
*© apothecaries of the city of London:“ at which 
yes ws were yo more than one hundred and 
our apothecaries ſhops within the city an 
burbs of London. F 455 
The members of this company, who by givers 
acts of parliament are exempt from ward and pa- 
riſh offices, are governed by a maſter, two wars 
ens, and a court of aſſiſtants. It is a livery comy 


| pany, and the ſiſty eighth on the city liſt. 


; Farther to the ſoùth is /priatipg-houſc-lane, 
which leads up to, and takes irs its name from, 
the King's printipgchouſe > ſituate Yo a court. at 
the eaſt end thereof; where, by patent from the 
crown are to he printed the bible and commen- 


c 


| 15757 baoks,. acts of parliament, proclamatjony, 


ing's ſpeeches, & c. It is a handſome brick build 
ing, and very commodiouſly adapted for the exe- 


cution of _ buſineſs. 


——— -. ] ⁰ͤPB6g̃., 


macy; and here 


Before we leave Black- friara, and this ward, we 


| muſt mention a memorable circumſtance that 


happened after the fire of Londoo, | Some work» 
men digging in a place there, where the convent 
was, to clear it from the rubbiſh, by the appoi 

ment of Mr. William Bradford, in — ge 
building, they came to an old wall in a cellar, of 


great thickneſs, where appeared. a k ind of cup- 


board ; which being opened, there was found in 
it four pots or eaſes of fine pewter, very thick, 
with covers of the ſame, and rings faſtened on 
the top, t6 take up, or put down at pleaſure. 
The caſes were flat before and round behind. 
And in them were repoſited four human heads, 
unconſumed, reſerved, as it a by att; 
with their teeth and hair, the fleſh of a tawny c- 
lour, wrapped up in black ſilk; almoſt conſum- 
ed. And a certain ſubſtance, af a blackiſh colour, 
crumbled into duſt, lying at the bottom of the. pats- 
Who theſe were, there 8 no record as we bear 
of; but they appear to have been ſome zealous 
prieſts or friars, executed for treaſon ; whe 


* 


there were many in the rebellion in Lincolnſhire in | 


the year 1538, or for denying the king's ſupre- 
| privately depoſited by theſe 

Black- friars. Fo 7 954.0 
\ NE: CHAP. 


was Originally a part af the ward of 
Farringdon within, till divided 


without, i. e. without the city walls. 
It is bounded on Yep eaſt = _ of Far- 
ingdon within, the precinci of t e priory 
a . Bartholomew — Smithfield, and the 
ward of Alderſgate; on the north by the Charter- 
houſe, the pariſh of St. John's Clerkenwell, aod 
part of St. Andrew's pariſh without the freedom 
on the weſt by High-holbourn, and St. Clement's 
pariſh in the Strand; and on the ſouth by th 
river Thames. pan] - #65 | | 
The extent of this ward may be gathered from 
the bounds without, Newgate, and the ſpot where 
Ludgate ſtood: for on the eaſt part thereof is the 
- whole precinct of the late priory of St. Bartho- 


lomew, and à part of Long-lane, on the north, 
towards Alde 


field, Chicken-lane, towards Turnmill-ſtreet. Back 
ain by the peas in Smithfield to Cow. lane, 
which turns towards Holbourn; and Hofier-lane 
aut of Smithfield ; alſo toward Holbourn, till it 
meets with a part of Cow, lane. Cock lane, out 
of Smithfield, over againſt Pie - corner. Giltſpur- 
ſtreet, out of Smithfield to Newgate. Then 
Newgate, weſt by St. Sepulchre's-church, to Turn- 
again-lane on Snow-hill. From the place where 
the conduit ſtood on Snow - hill to Holbourn- bridge 
up Holbourn-hill, to the bars on both ſides. + 
At the bottom of Holbourn- hill, an the north 


de is Gold. lane, commonly called Field- lane, 


remarkable for ſhops that ſell affal of beaſts and 
baked ſheeps heads. Farther from this is Hatton- 
- garden-ſtreet, Leather-lane, and Brook-ftreer. 
From Newgate, on the ſouth - ſide, lieth the 
Old Bailey, which ſtretches down 
the city to Ludgate-hill, On the weſt fide of 
which ſtreet breaks out another lane, called Sr. 
George's-lane,. till you come unto the ſouth end 
of Seacoal-lane ; and then turning towards Fleet - 
market, it is called Fleet- lane. 
Out of the high · ſtræet from Newgate, turning 
down ſouth, is = Little Old Bailey, which runs 
down to the eaſt of St. George's-lane. Then is 
Seacoal- lane, which turns down into Fleet - lane. 
Near unto this Scacoal- lane, in the turning to- 
wards the conduit on Snow hill is another lane, 
called in record Windagain-lane, for that it turn- 
ed down to Turamill-brook, and from thence 
back again; it being impaſſable. Beyond Hol- 


bourn-bridge is Shoe+lane, which runs out of | 
Holbourn vnto the place where the conduit Rood 


in Fleet- ſtreet. 


- 


built and inhabited; and Paul's-head-a 
act of parlia- | 
lament, 17 Richard IL from which time this | 
part has been diſtinguiſhed by the addition of 


' Temple-bar, and ha 


are-ſtreet; and all Smithfield, to 
the bars in St. John's- ſtrret. Then out of Smith- || 


bited 


ia contempt of che courts of Chancery an 


CHAPTER Xvi. 
of FARRINGDONWARD Without. 


18 HE ward of Farringdon without is the 


Next to Shoe-lane in Holbourn, on the ſame. 
ſide is Bartlet's buildings, a kind of ſquare, well 
d-alley, which. 

leads into Fetter-lane ; this lane ſtretcheth ſouth 
into Fleet- ſtreet, neat the eaſt end of St. Dunſtan's 
church. Beyond which weſtward is Chancery-. 


lane; and further on near the bar, is Shire-lane, 


ſo called becauſe this lane divides the city liber-, 
ties on this ſide from the ſhire or county. From 


whence to the bars are the bounds without New- 


gate, including the north fide of Fleet-ſtreet. x 


This ward runs up from the ſite of Ludgate to, 

h on the north fide the ſouth, 
end of the Old Bailey. Then it proceeds down, 
Eudgate-hill to Fleet · ſtreet, and from thence to 
Temple - bar, leaving the market on the north. 
From Ludgate again, on the ſouth, we have 
Bride -lane, which runs ſouth by Bride well; Dor- 
ſet · ſtreet ; Saliſbury- court; and Water · lane, which 
runs down to the Thames; then White - friars and 
the Temple. So that Temple · bar is the extent 


| of this ward, 


It is governed by an alderman, ſixteen com- 
mon-council-men (two of whom are the alder- 
man's deputies) twenty three conſtables, forty- 


eight inqueſt-men, twenty · four ſcavengers, and 


four beadles. 


We ſhall begin the ſurvey of this ward nearly 
adjoining to that part where we finiſhed the pre- 
ceding, viz. Ludgate-hill. This is a handſome, 
ſpacious ſtreet, well built, and principally inha- 

ſilk-ntercers of great eminence z be- 
_—_ which and Fleet · ſtreet, on the north ſide, is 
tuate | 


FLEET MARKET. 


This market is erected on the very place where 
once ran the united ſtreams of the river of Wells, 


the Oldbourne, and the river Fleet, and fell into 
by the wall of | 


the Thames, Ir is now arched over, upon which 
are built two rows of ſhops, with a handſome walk 

ved with rag ſtones between, almoſt the whole 
— z Into which cover there is light conveyed 
by windows from the roof. In the center is 4 
neat turret with a clock. At the ſouth end the 


fruiterers have ſtands on each ſide, under a kind 
of piazzas, where are convenient places for de- 
n the caſt fide of this market, and a little to 
FLEET PRISON, 
This was a priſon in the reign of Richard I. 


oſiting their ſtock. And at the north end is a 
hos e area for all ſorts of vegetables | 
the ſouth of Fleer-lane, is ſituate the 
It is a general court for debtors, and ſuch ay are 
d Com- 
mon. 
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mon-Pleas. And any priſoner for debt may be 
removed by Habeas Corpus from any priſon in 
England to the Fleet; and enjoy the rules, or li- 
berty to walk abroad, and to keep a houſe within 
the liberties of this priſon, provided he can give 
ſecurity to the warden for his forth coming. 

The rules or liberties of the Fleet are, all the 
north fide of Ludgate-hiil, and the Old Bailey 
up to Fleet - lane ; down that lane into the market, 
and then turning the corner on the left, all the 
eaſt ſide along by the Fleet priſun to the bottom 
of Ludgate-hill, | 

The priſon ittelf is a large brick building of 
conſiderable length, with galleries in each ſtory, 
which reach from one end of the houſe to the 
other; and on the ſides of theſe galleries are 
rooms for the priſoners. All manner of provi- 
ſions are brought into this priſon every day, and 
cried as in the pubic ſtreets. It has the benefit 
of an open yard, which is encloſed with, a high 
wall. 

It is properly the priſon belonging to the court 
of Common-Pleas. The keeper is called War- 
den of the Fleet, and is a place of very great 
profit as well as truſt; being allowed conſidera- 
ble fees from the priſoners for turning the key, 
for chamber rent, &c. and endowed with the 
rents of the ſhops in Weſtminſter-hall. 


Directly oppoſite the ſouth end of the Fleet- 


market, is a large ſpacious opening that leads to 
the new bridge now building, at Black- friars; 
which bridge is in ſuch forwardneſs as to be 
opened for carrriages the nineteenth of Novem- 
ber 1769. a 0 | 

On the weſt (ide of this opening lies Bridewell 
precinct, in which ſtands rhe hoſpital called 


B RIDE WE L. I. 


This building is ſituated on the ſpot where 
once ſtood a royal palace, even before the con- 
queſt : and which continued, with ſome little in- 
rermiſſion, in that royal ſtate till the reign of 
king Edward VI. It was rebuilt by king — 
in the year 1522, for the reception of the 
emperor Charles V. who gave it the name of 
Bridewell; on account of a remarkable well 
thereunto adjoining, and its vicinity to St. Bride's 

church. | | 
In the year 1553 king Edward VI. gave this 
royal palace to the mayor, commonalty and citi- 
zens of London, to be a working-houſe for the 
or and idle perſons of the city, and to be a 
ſe of correction, with ſeven hundred marks 


Savoy, and all the beddings and other furniture 
of the ſaid houſe, towards the maintenance of 
Bridewell, and the holpital of St. Thomas in 
Southwark. But king Edward dying ſoon after 
this grant was made, picvented the city's entering 


upon the premiſes and taking poſſcſſion, till it 


was confirmed two years after by queen Mary. 
After which Gerard the mayor entered and took 
took poſſeſſion thereof: and in order to forward fo 


good a work, the following act of common- 


council was made the laſt day of February, in 
the ſecond and third years of Philip and Mary : 


* & Foraſmuch as king Edward VI. has givea || marble. 


———— Ü 7—˙ , W- 


land, formerly of che poſſeſſions of the houſe of 


N 


mayor and aldermen; as are alſo apprentices by 
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* his houſe of Bride well unto the city, partly for 
the ſetting of idle and lewd people to work, 
and partly for the lodging and harbouring of 
the poor, ſick, weak, and fore people of this 
city, and of poor way-faring people, repair. 
ing to the ſame ; and has for this laſt purpoſe 
given the bedding and furniture of the Savoy: 
therefore in conſideration that very great 
charges will be required to the fitting of the 
* ſaid houſe, and the buying of tools and bed- 
ding, they ordered the Na to be gotton up 
am the rich le of the companies of 
« London, &c.“ 3 "oy | 


In the following reigns, granaries and ſtore- 
houſes for coals were erected at the expence of 
the city within this hoſpital, and the poor were 

employed in grinding corn with hand mills; 
which were greatly improved in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, When a citizen invented a mill, by 
which twa men might grind as much corn in a 

day, as could be ground by ten men with the 

other mills, and being to be worked either by the 
hinds or feet, if the poor were lame in the arms, 
they earued their living with their fert, and if 
they were lame in their legs, they earned their 
living with their arms. {4% £2 282% 

The old building was entirely deſtroyed by 
the dreadful” fire in 1666, together with all the 
dwelling- houſes in the precinct of Bridewell, from 
whence had ariſcn two thirds of its revenue; the 
hoſpital, however, was rebuilt in 1668, in the - 
manner it at preſent appears. OO hog 

It conſiſts of two courts; in which the build- 
ings are convenient and not very irregular, de- 
ſigned not only for priſons and places of hard 


labour and puniſhment, but for indigent citizens; 


for arts- maſters in ſeveral branches of trade, as 
Kar- Artes, tay lors, weavers of all ſorts, ſhoe- 
makers, pin- makers, &c. who together retain 
one hundred apprentices, cloathed in blue doub- 
lets, and breeches, and white hats, who are en- 
titled to the freedom of the city, and to 10l. 
each after they have ſerved ſeven years. 3 

This hoſpital is likewiſe uſed as a houſe of cor- 
rection for all ſtrumpets, night-walkers, pick- 
pockets, vagrants, and incorrigible and diſobe- 
dient ſervants, who are committed by the Lord- 


the chamberlain of the city, who are obliged to 


| beat hemp, and, if the nature of their offence 


requires it, to undergo the correction of whip- 
ping. 5 | 878 
Here is likewiſe a chapel, with a ſquare roof, 
and two galleries at the north and welt ſides, fo: 
ported by columns of the Tuſcan order: at t 
weſt end ate places for the hoſpital boys ; and 
others for the priſoners. The walls are brick; 
and the wainſcot and finiſhing very near. The 
altar piece conſiſts of two pilaſters, with their 
entablature and circular pediment of the Corin- 
thian order; between which are the command- 
ments done in gold on black, and the Lord's 
prayer and creed in gold on blue in gilt frames, 
and farther inriched with gilt cherubims, leaves, 
fruits, &c. carved in relievo, The whole chan- 


cel is neatly paved with, black and white 
Ro 


al 
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wy ITY v1 
# preacher, || vicarage' ever ifince. Io 1610 the earl of Dortſot 
| gave © ried of ground, 


To this chapel and precinct belong 
choſers by the mort icy Crake choſen alſo. 


by the governors, two chapel-wardens, one ip 

— houſe, the other in the 

conſtable living 1 er the n Whg! is ge 

the porter. 

. denten in vibes Sie colomps of 
the Compoſite order, a 
valuable embelliſnments ure the ſeversl hindſome | 


depenciled in 
for the preſident" md convenient ſeats fot the £6 


vernors. wo 2024; 
An the dairy of his Cre massged by 


ernors, who are above three hundred deſides 


— are likewiſe of Bethlehem hoſ- 


pital; for theſe hoſpitals being one cotporation, . 


they have the ſame preſident, governors, clock, 
phyſician, ſurgeon," and apothecaty, - This of 
pital, has, however, 2 ſteward, a . 
matron, and four beadles, one of who 
taſk of corre&ing'the wane —o dM en 
ſite the eaſt of t Tately 
1 Rose d bridge over Fleet ditch, 


bridge has been taken down, and the diteh arched 
over und made level with the ſtyest on each fide, 


building at Blarklfriar r: 
Proceeding up Fleet- ſtreet, on the ſouth gde we 
come to Sahſbury-court, (alia: Dorſet-court)'fo 
ralted from the houſe) and gardens which were 
once the reſiderice df the aof Dorſet. © This 
Dorſet or Saliſdury- court claimed 3 li- 
berty to itſelf, and to be exempt from ew. 
government z "and the — would wor 
mit of the eity officers 3 atreſt. And 
at —— time any perſon may open ſhop it this li- 


London. bt 2 *— 
On the eaſt Geof is oe wie paved free 
2 -which- leads to the pariſh. Ware 
0 Lin 
Or ri Watsil 1% 


BRIDE. 


* 
f gd Ager 


inge alas Sr. 


Though the origi 0 205 this * is wnnown, 
yet it appears 5 4 to be of a late E. by its 
having had chree tors before the 
Ie was. originally a very ſmall church dl bill a 


St. 


William Venor, warden of eh) Fleet priſon, who 
cauſed a ſpacious fabric to be erected at the weſt 
end thereof con of a middle and two ſide iſles; 
to which/the old ehùreh ſerved & 4 choir. There 
was a vicarage alſo here, ordained and endowed 
adout che che eat 11529 1 und king Henry VIII. af- 
ter the diſſolution + the convent of Weſtminſter, 
having given this rectory and pariſh church-of St. 
Bride to che collegiate church of Weſtminſter, 
by ay this church has continued # 
1:0 75 

— —d — —„— 
28 FA eden the: White: Prinre; or 
Carmelites,; who. bad their houſe: . Fleet · ret, and 


322 
4 * 


Umm 


— 2 de fa wits age 20 the, warer: 
| w 790 Türig a 
"_—e of over, ie by begging. Their arent was 


* 
che . 4 
, - * 
* 
, of 


tables, wherein the names of the benefactörs are 
gold letters. In this room is a chair 


e Lord- Mayor and court of aldetmen, all of 


which commuticated with Black- Friari ; but the 


ne beide net a freeman of the We. 
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the year 1480, when it was greatly enlarged by: | 


cat; os hoof] | ſectuted che ſecond of 
herally | doctor George Abbot, bi 


| London, the prefent edi 
cc. but the moſt | w_ de 


on the weſt fide of 
det-dirch; for a new tehurch- yard, which was con- 
uſt n dy 


2 
. 


The old Rk bei 


ſigned Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and by 
ee foutteen gears, in ſuch a 
wy ny and elegant manner, as to exceed moſt 
of our pariſh churches in. delicacy and beauty. 
It ib one hundred and eleven feet long. 


* 
ſeven heoud, nad the ſteeple two hundred end 
thirty- four feet high. 15 bas à plain and regular 


body, the . all anſweting one another : 
the roof is wiſed I Gn pilkrs — the altar · piece 
is very magnificent. The circular pediment over 
the lower the Beep wah ported by ſix. Corinihlan co- 
wer The flepk is a ſp 1 delicare 
workmunſhip,ra pon a ſo 13 
and the ſeveral; 8 as which 4. ſpe, — 


| ally decreaſes are well deſigned, and executed 


| with all the ady 


to improve the avenve'ts the'how "bridge char is 4+ 
| fidefmets;'and three colleRors.: - | (1-1-1; 


e of the orders. 

- 1 The'vicar, at to act of Ty ke — 

ceives 1201, which is paid quarterly che d. 

wardens. The 'tythe roll is about 2 __ na- 

num, which ce parih hold by lea 

dean and chaptes' 6b Weſtminſter. Be 1 * 
' The veſtry is general ; and do tet officers 

are, two church-watdens, four beets, faut 

Arnd: 


_ & 


Within the of this church there 


| one. of the mod mclodiove ring of | bells n 


| about London.” 


Nearly | oppoſite. Sli urn gun ba, TIER | 
which | is narkeble 55 the/debjcotion of artiſts 
in ſeveral branches of Watches, . clocks, toys, 
ing, chaſing; &c.: and many eminent "4 heh 
their offices iti the adjacent courts, & ;;., 
More to the weſt{is Water-lane, which dented 
White friars from Saliſburꝝ - out. 1 aye 
lane is tolerably well res yet it is very in- 
differently NN 5 its bei 
e carts which are.continually 
going al from the en a) hare $5 the 

rom: of it. 


After therkifohotion of the. priary of White- 
frines, * the church and 3 in proceſs. of 
time; became tuinous and | were pulled downy 
afterwatds converted into * aig and now 
contain ſeveral courts,-lahes and alleys z 1 — 
well · court, Eſſex court, ee e 
2 which is converted 1 a 3 

1 


OY flint glaſſes 1 Waterm 


leading to the river Thames, whe 8 there 
doi Aan 0 ner places ,of in- 


different accouut. 
In the year 1605, the inhabane'of While 
friars obtained ſeveral Hberties,; privileges 


exemptioris by: a charter 2 2 
James re N Rex rendered rhe, place, 2 e 
e mateceſte 13, Who gave 


En * F . + 


1617 79 


D Int e 


FT 42 4 


feed bp tir Made Oren, ee | 
fant! by tr 22 8 5 2 e 


and was 


rebuilt by H +l 


R to 


$39 
toi chis diſtri the name of Alſatia ; but the in- 
conveniences the city ſuffered from this place af 
refuge and the riotous proceedings: carried. on 
there, at length induced the legiſlature to inter- 
poſe; and to deprive'them-of privileges ſo per- 
nicious to the .communiry. -:. ; | » wth 
The inhabitants of White Friars, or Carme- 
lites, maintain theig-own poor collect thei taxes, 
have no church-wardens, but two collectors, and 
chuſe their own offic ers. 
More to the weſt, on the. ſame fide pf Fleet- 
ſtreet, and nearly oppoſite! the ſouth end of Chan- 
cety-lane' is a handſome arched gateway which 
teads into 14 27111 70 


U 


3 i 


Hee being founded by the 
Englund, who had firſt a houſe in Holbaura and 
afterwards ſettled here in the reign. of, Henry H, 
when it was dedicated to God and the Bleſſed Vir- 
gin in the year i185, by Honorious patriarch of 
the: church af the holy refurreftion in Jeru- 

S 44:4 (6190 * 4s 


follows: ſeveral of the crufaders having ſettled: at 
Jeruſalem about the year / f, formed them - 
ſelves into an uniform militia, under: the name of 


Templars, or knights. of the. Temple, a name | 
ona near: a | 


they aſſumed from their being 
church built on the ſpot When 


olomon's tem - 


ple had ſtood. Theſe firſt guarded the roads,» in 


order to render them ſafe for the pilgrichs-wha 
- came to viſit the holy ſepulchtę; and ſome time 
after they had a rule appointed them by pape 
Honorious-11. he ordered them to wehr a white 
babit ; after which they were farther diſtiſtin⸗ 


uviſhed by having eroſſes made of red: cloth an | 


eir upper garments, * In a ſhort time many ho- 
biemen in all parts of - Chriſtendom, became 


brethren of this order, andi built themſelves tem- 


ples in many cities and great towns in Europe, 
and particularly in England, where this was the 


Apel. „ „„ bog oo 
Theſe Templars were in ſo flouriſhing a ſitua- 

tion in the thirteenth century, chat they fre- 

quetitiy entertained the nobility, the pope's, nun- 


dio, foreign ambaſſadors; and even the king him- | 


felf; and many parliaments and great 
have been held in this place, 30h ft! 7 
In the year 1308 all the Templars in England, 
as alſo in other parts of Chriſtendom, were ap- 
prehended and committed to divers priſons; and 
— years after _ Edward: II. ga 
de la Valence, earl of Pembroke, this bouſe of 
the Templars, with all their poſſeſſions within 
—_ of London. At his death it reverted to 
crown; and in 1324 was given to the knights 
oſpitallers of the order of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
who had driven the Turks out of the iſle of 
Rhodes, and had their chief houſes where St. 
ohn's-ſquare is now ſituated. Theſe knights, 
= ter, let this edifice to the ſtudents of the 
common-law, in whoſe poſſtſſion it has continued 
The Temple which contained all that ſpace of 


[councils 


7 
W. 


| 


* Over the colonade at the.epd of -Pump-coung, 
in che following, inſcription: in memory; of a fice 


nights Templars ac 


. bd | IG W OS] eie 
The origin of theſe Knights, Templars was as 


ve Aimen 
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ground from the White-friars weſtward to Eſſex- 

huſe, is divided. into two ians af cout, vis the 

Inger, Temple, and the Middle Tegwle. Theſe 
inns have feparace halls, but both houſes reſort 
| to che Temple churc g. 
IIa the year 1684 was built the Middle Tem 
Ne- gate, next Flert freer, Which is. a fine ſtruc- 
| x in the {tle of, 5 6 Jones. Ie Rag, a race 
tel front of brick- work, with fuur large lone 
| Pilaſters of the Ionio order,, and à handlomg pe- 
diment, wich a round in the middle of it, having 
theſe words inſctibed in large capitals; SUBAZK IT 
IMPENSIS SOCIETAT. MED. TEMPLI, ubeimxxtv. 
and beneath, juſt over the arch, is tho figure of 
4 hoh lem 0 hon 


that happened there ſome yentg agosnñ 
Hituſtiſima Jamplariorum poriiau igne conſurpta 
auno:i6y8. Neug hec ſumptibus Medi Tamgli au- 
ir 17a - anno 1681, Guliamo. Hhitdecks."| armig. 
aura. 0 „ asd 138 Dag gige 
In the treaſury chamber of the Middle Temple 
is præſerved a great quagtity of armoagr,-which. - 
belonged to the Knights Templars, conſiſſ ing of 
helmets, breaſt and back pieces, tagethet with. 
ſeveral pikes, a halberd, aud t]wo vary. Hesutifel 
| ſhields, with iron ſpik es ip theit centers, of he 
| length -oft fix inches in diameter, and esch of 
about twenty pounds weight. Theytare cyrioully 
| engraved; and. one of them- richly. inlaid, wit 
sold the inſides are lined-with, leather ſtuffed, 
aod.the edges adarncd with lk frivggs.ond broad 
leathern--beleq are- ned them, for; the bet, 
ter convenience of their, beiog ſlong on the 
Mouldets. 30912273 "BY: (1 Las Aki q1 nd 
Ia gacden court, in the Middle Temple,-is.4 
| hbrary Sdunded: by the wi. H Ro t Afpley, 
eſqz in the year 1641, ho had his .own 


| 

| library for that purpoſe, | 9 5 hundred 
| pounds to be laid out in a purchaſe, for the maio- 
| cenance of a; librarian, who mult bers Rydent of 
the ſoeiety , and be elected into that off: by che 


benchers. 1 4 
| This library is regularly kept open (except in 
| the time; of the; long vacation} from tęn in the 

morning till one in the afternoon, and from two 
| in the aternoon till x; im the ſummers and fpur 
in weft : = 16 gd ci 300 geg i , 
The lager. Temple is: ſnusted t the eat ol 
Middle Temple- gate, and has a cloiſten 4 large 
2 and more ſpacious walks than, rhe; other. 
| This ſaciety conſiſts of benchers, , barriſters, and 
| ſtudents; the former of whom, as goxvernors st 

commons have: cheir table, at the | upper end ob 
| the hall, and, the barriſters - and ſtudents ig che 
middle... cls ee 
All the members of this, ſaciety who ;have 
chambers, are obliged to. be ja commons a fott- 
night every term, for, which they pay abopt cen 


7 


|| ſhillings per week. Sixteen of theſe terms, iti 
Kt regular courſe of ſftudys qualifies a ſendemt fon 
the bar. | | 

| The fees of the houſer vm ch adm of 4 
member, are three paunds, fix. ſhilliags and eight. 
[| pence,” which with other diſpurſe ments, amo 
| ©9.four potindy 260 e, e ee 
KS; n I 4T- 8. 9420 4 Levi ö Yom 


= 
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The Ro whereih the affairs of the ſo- Templars ah he interted here! eight of which 
ciety are treated mee 10 twice: every are covered with the figures of armed knights, 
term. fixe lying croſe legged, as meh vowed to the 

Theoffigers.abd | ſervants of. the houſe 158 2 Holy Land againſt the infidels and: unbelieving 
treaſurer, a ſub- ct aſurer, a ſteward, a chief and Jews; the other three ſtraie · legged z the reſt arte 
three under butlers, an upper and under cook, 4 coped ſtones, all of grey marbſe. The firſt of 
panaier- man, A gardener; and tyvo porter. the croſs-legged was William Marſhall the elder; - 

The Middle Temples which yaind do the, Innes earl of Pembroke, who died in the year-12 19; - 
Temple-ovithe well | is thy inated from its ll William Marſhall; his ſon, earl of Pembroke, 
having been the middle or central part of the ans ; | vas the ſecond ; he died in 12391. And Gilbert 
cient temple ot priory of Knights Templars. "Marſhall; His brother, earl of Pembroke, ſlain in 
The c office 5 this houſe, Ike the other, is a tournament at Hertford, near Ware, twenty 

a treaſurer, who is iannually choſen; from amang mine from London, who died in the year 1241. 
the benchers, and whoſe: office) ig to admit tu This tower is dwided from the body of the 
dents 3 to aſſign them their chambers, and to ge- cburdh by a very handieme fcreen in the modern 
ceive and pay all the caſh helonging tothe ſociety: taſte 4: on-paſfingy which: w find the church has 
The officers and governots of this inn, are in all three roofs ſupported by tall and ſlender pillars of 
reſpedts like that of the Inner Temple, except Suſſen 2 The windows are all adorned 
the charge of ad miſfon, which. is five pounds; and || v ich ſmall neat pillars of the ſame fone, and the 
the time to qualify a ſtudent for the bart is twenty: floor paved with black and white marblec. The 


eight\terms/inſtead. of ſixteen n: *) 1461 j ines are fre in number; three, as uſual; — 
The moſt remarkable building in the Temple [leaſt and welt, atii two: croſs iſles - Therwalls are 
is the old church hieb belonged: to the Kni | neatly wainſcotted with oak above eight — 


Templars of Jeruſalem, and was originally ound. ¶ and the altar- piece which is of the ſame wood,;\is | 
ed in the year 118 f. The old ſtructure was taken: much bigh * carved; and adorned: with 
down in 1240, and anqther erected after the ſame! | | four pi ers and two columns of the Corinthiart 
model. The proſent edifice was one of [thoſe tllat ¶ order: it is alfo ,ornamented2wirh cherubims, a 
eſcaped the fire of London in 1656 but in 1694 ſhield, feſtsdos,' fruit aud leaves. The itz 
the ſouth weſt part was new built, and in 1g which is near the eaſi end of the m — | 
the whole was thoroughly repaired. . | 10 | ine is finely curdell and vencered; the ſod 
This: beaudiful. gothic hr etuedis built of Rong | board is —— from the rod6f, and cnrieh 
firmly put together, and enriched uh :ornas(4 5 5 feſtoans, — a | 


ments/}-lt[confiſts of a long body wr turtet, || ſrubims add yaſedinad [novo todd np nav 
and a round tower:at the welt end that Hos much: | The ſtreen age weſti end f the iftediadlike'l | 
the air of a piece of fortification. The: che altar piece, of wainſcot, .and/adorired!iwirh: 
of the church from 'theoaltarita-thetſerecn is ten pilaſters of the Corinthiam orden wich three 
eighty>three feet; ita brendth fixty feet, andithe.y] portals and pediments. The' organ gallery is 
height of the iroef;! thirty- out Phe, round = by two fluted Corinthian columns, and 


tower is forty-eight feet high; its diameter at the || fornamenteU with an ( ᷑nfũbſatute unt à edmpaſy 
floor fifry-onie! fect) and! its Eircuthfertnce 'bne 


ediment, with the king's arms well carved, Near 


hundred and ſixty feet. the pediment, on the ſoueh fide is an enrichmetit 
| | aharabiewcand —— a Pegaſus; » 


The wiadows' whiehi-enlightea the body of 
the church: are large and well [propottioned- 4 
They are tompoſed of three Gorbic archesz n' 
principal, and: N lower on eithet ſide: There 
window ſtand / ſo aloſe that there: are but very | '3 ; 
lender PRO between them to ſupport a heavy Temple: for though theſe two houſes! have one | 
roof ; they are thtreſdre d-with but: ¶ church they feldom fit promiſcuouſly there but 
treſſea j but | thee: buntrefles, as +6! moſt other the gentlemen of the Inner Temple on the ſouth, > 
Gothio ftrucpres;iexdlude:niote: ight thaw the and thoſe of the Middle Temple northward 
piers. would have dona ie and E theifle; In the church ste te iombꝭ of 
the windows c which ii [many judges, maden in changer and eminent 
is ee fs ſmall; I lawyers :- 3733 814 F 
* there are buttreſſes carried op betwerm them; Sido the rei 0 f Henry. Il. there has been 
creed with plain ſquare battiements, . P divine belonging to this church named a maſter - 
104 f the ceater miles aifane : 0 1 Ut! or caftos, whois odtiraved *by his myjeſty's let- 
The: turret uppevhet bodynoß >the ,churahns . ters patent, withbur inſtitutiun or induction. Be 
ſmall and plain, dach erntete otteme u heil. 1 ſices the maſter there is reader,” who reads di- 
ſhore, what can be ſobn of che dutcßde hes Fe. it vine: ſervice every day, at eight 'ofctock in the 
nerable aſpect, but the rincipal beauties are morning, and at four in the afternoon; ' Formerly? 


within. „ 4 Kin lv ei a 12009! 05 rer badofixtd lectuxer for Sundays in the after. 

On entering che roumd lte wer on find it | Noo III Av — a year from each 
ported With, ig pMilars> Mualnſcbtted withioak : I |houſe; convenient” nt lodging ng and» hisdet at the- 
feet high;>alad tacor died ab 4 | |bbnobers; ca late che ſectuto id fed 
eaſt part,” which opens imo the church with an Jon by vario — intel / an by the 
upper and tower range of ſmall arches ad black treaſurers of) the π .O bs. cl bo a9tworbs 35.3 


apertyres4" bue-whatoiv:cowoft/remarkabler in tis At hie welt anale of rien ret, and e | 
partis, :1hie tombs vf a cliy lbesty Kaã,ũjů 199 ν⏑ h νοαοẽs 
OE | | 9 9 TEMPLE 
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= TEMPLE BAR. males  Sackvill, whoſe deſcendants alienated the impto. 


| pr riation-to George 'Rivers,}22 Jac. I. but they 

| This is a very n gate} Af anciently | kept the vicarage in their preſentation till the year 
were poſts, rails, and a chan, as in other places ||| 163z. The impropristion and vicarage are both 
where the city liberties terminated.” Afﬀrerwards at this time in the heirs'of Mr. Taylor, late clerk 


a houſe of timber was creed acroſs. the ſtreet, ¶ of Bride well. The impropriation is valued at 
with a narrow gateway, and an entry through che | .300]. per annum and the vicar receives 40l. 
ſauth. fide of it. Bur fince the fire of London per annum in ew of tythes. 

the preſem ſtruQure was ereftcd, and is the one - This * the Gre: of London in 
gate at the 'extremity of the city liberties. f 1666, but has been repaired ſeveral. times at 4 


This gate is a very noble one, and has two ||| very great expence. It confiſts of a large body, 
gr one on each fide, for the advantage of and a ſmall rower,” way diſproportionate, 
oat paſſengers. It is built entirely of Portland And what renders this ediſice ſtill more diſs 


ſtone, of ruſtic work below, and of the Corin- | U able is, its being covered with — & bvv7 5. et 
tian order: Over the gateway, on the eaſt fide; | | hops or. ſheds, chat not only add to ita deformity, 
in two 'niches, are ſtone ſtatues of queren Eliza- ||| but makes it projet into the ſtreet, ſo as to be 
beth and king James I. with the king's arms over an incumbrance im the public wa ans (hh | The clock 
the key-ftone, and on the weſt [ide are the ſtarues ¶ projects to the ſourtr near — end, and for 
of king Charice = and os oh r II. in Ro- tlie amuſement of the gaping vulgar, wohome 
man habits. - I figuresare placed in à kind t of: Ignic loggia, ard 
| | - This is the gate, which of las years the ate! by means of clock-work, ſtrike: two belis bung 
has appointed to be the place to for, on its ſum- over them, and declare the! hour and quarters. 
mit, the heads of ſuch as n for | Here are ſeveral gift ſormons, viz. on the 
high treaſon. $11 es 2 January, twenty ninth of May, Good- 
| . Returning from Templc-bar,! on che an be friday, &ce. And a lecture every Sunday and. 
N of Fleet irvec!) in Chancery-lane; on» the eaſt; || Thurſday in the afternoon, from che beginning 
| ſide of. which are Stneanc's-inn, Simond's inn, {| of Michaclaas term to the end of | trinkty term, 
the Rolls chapel, and the Curſitur s office. And founded by D White. is 21h 0d ge 
| on the weſt ſide are; Lincoln's-inn, the Six Clerks! e Hxre ate to chutity ſchools, one for fifty boys, 
office, the examitier's: office, the/Maſters' in Chan- ¶ four of whom are: taught navigation: the other 
N cery's- office, &c. But they are all out of the 4 far forty: girls, bare educated, cloathed, and 
| liberty, except Serjeant's: inn where 3 pra. — ae EE 02049900 e e 


1 


ſerjeants 5 their ſeveral chambers; hot _—_ Phe veſtiy e keis g und the. 


ling · houſes, as in en e 1 es PRs, are co <hurchwardrhs,/ t and two 

name in Fleet-ſtreert. I 1 rolle fc tief ot z0 tig 1 HS 

-— Parther to the caſt from Chancery-lac and on Adel father. to dhe raſt fram this church, 
the 1 . ſtands. L | and near Fetterclane, is Crane court, at the up- 


. 100 3: 5317 per end of Ahich Stands che ſens uf Day 10 25. 
c L 11. E on bsi N N. (1.306410 921,18 1909 baji. : gi got Hg -N 500. 


00 e l li aba .. THE RO AL. SO EET T. 
' "Thiainons af dei besser sdb N n bas bon 


courts and a garden [adorned wich roms of hme-⸗ Tbit ſociety; which tool ax-rifofram ebene 

[ trees ſet ro graſa · plots, and with ;gravel walks body of learned and inge nious mien, was founded 
A which are kept in _— order. It was formerly for che improdement of: natural 8 At 
f lord Cliflord's: on; but now: the habitatien f was: begun? it the chambers of ins, 
ö of gentlemen in the hw. -chicfly atturnies and o- chen nd more than à membbr/of W — 1 
ficers 1658 


belonging to che Marſhal's-coorr. : 9/1001 -H lege, Oxon, about the yrar 1650 and in 
Ad; ning to this inn is lituate! 15 e | 'they hire an apa ent in Gra 2 „and 
| 8 0 


cbure of 1 formed — — roun .! 
| abi 541 Jo gud: bw 1 Keri their feſt prefudent://Pheir- reputation was / 
sx. D- U N 8 T A N; cs tht. Ihe. i014 {ot we}}:eftabliſhed ad rhe en eee 


2 i in abu Nera that li e inchrporated them 
This 8 is 75 called from its dedication to | charter, 


which his anajeſty was ——.— 
Dunſtan. aforefaid, and the epicher of Weſt, to bimieiſ thai : founder patroa 
diſtinguiſh it from another church of the) ſame. . narnę of the Roa 
name, ſituatẽd i in the caſt. Ibis acvtry ancient By which charter the was to 77 
foundation, in the gift of the abbot and canyent oy 2prefidens, a couneił hf t En a Hor, und 8s 
of Weſtminſter, Who, in the ye } car 1237, 25 aby ſeilbes as ſhouhlebe fobnd worthy' of: d- 
to king Henry III. towards the | maintenance-of' [miſſon; with a areaforer, i N n . 
the foundation of the houſe called the Rolls, for Ser. 251362 giti h 20 t r 
the reception of | converted Jews. It was lafter- i No ſooner was this Royal Society thus incor- 
wards conyerted.to the abbot/and conventiof Ain. f pegaird by king Curies IL. than 3h 
wick, in Northumberland, in which patronagear-if|{ them a-preſent of a fine file er mut gilt, to be car. 
continued till that religiqus houſe was ſuppreſſodd |ried before che .prefidents and, ads farcher daark of 
by king Henry VIII. And Edward VI. grantrdo. favour, their royal patron; by his fett p — 
the advowſon of this church, unde the name of the eighth = of- April, 166, ee them Cheltes? 
a vicarage, to lord Dudley. Soon after bich the college wich Ats appurtenarices;| and ty 
Er 12 gn were granted t Sir Ricard acncs ef W . Aut 


f 

1 

after»! 
wards 
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wards the ſociety negleRing to convert a part'of 
it into a phyſic garden, as was intended, and the 
king being reſolved to erect an hoſpical for old. 
and maimed ſoldiers, thazight no place more pro- 
per for ſuch a defign than this college; he there- 
fore purchaſed it again of them for a conliderable 
ſum | 


$33 


king George II. and many of the greateſt princes 
in Europe. | | | 
| The officers choſen from among the members, - 
| are, the, preſident, who calls and diſſolves the 
| meetings, propoſes the ſubjects of conſultation, , 
| puts queſtions, calls for experiments, and admits 
: Nis the members that are from time to time received 
A little before the ſociety received theſe letters || into the ſociety. BI AY N 
patent from his majeſty, the honourable Henry The treaſurer, who receives and diſburſcs all 
Howard, aftexwards duke of Norfolk, made || the money. fy eget | . 
them a preſent of a very valuable library, which by The two ſecretaries who read all letters and 
conſiſts of 3287 printed-books in moſt languages informations; reply to all addreſſes or letters from 
and faculties ; chiefly rhe firſt editions ſoon after | foreign parts, or at home; regiſter all experiments 
the invention of printing; and a valuable col- || and concluſions, and publiſh what is ordered by 
jection of manuſcripts in. Hebrew, Greek, Latin, || the ſociety. } 1 77 
and Turkiſh, amounting to 554 volumes, which, | The curators, who have the charge of mak-, 
together with the former, are thought to be of || ing experiments, receive the directions of the 
ſuch value, as not to be paralleled. | ſociety, and at another meeting bring all: to the 
Excluſive of this library, which takes up a || teſt. OE 4 3 
large room, another curious and valuable col- Every perſon to be elected a fellow of the Royal 
lection was left the ſociety in the year 1715, by || Society, muſt be propounded and recommended 
their ſecretary Francis Aſton, eſq; which, together ¶ at a meeting of the ſociety, by three or more 
with the numerous benefactions of the works of || members ; who muſt then deliver to one of the 
the learned members, in all faculties, but more || ſecretarics a paper ſigned by themſelves with their 
eſpecially in natural and experimental philoſophy, || own name, ſpecifying the name, addition, pro- 
amount to above 3600, and are placed in glais || feſſion, occupation, and chief qualifications; the 
caſes in another room. 2 I inventions, diſcoveries, works, writings,. or other 
The muſeum belonging to the ſociety was productions of the candidate for election: as alſo 
founded by Daniel Colwall, eſq; in the year 1677, || notifying the uſual place of his abode, and re- 
who gave his great and curious collection of na- || commending him on their own perſonal Know- 
tural and artificial rarities, which compoſe the || ledge. A fair copy of which paper, with the 
greateſt part of the catalogue, publiſhed anno, || date of the day when delivered, ſhall be fixed up 
1681, by doctor Grew, under the title of Mu- || in the common meeting-room of the ſociety, at, 
ſeum Regalis Societatis. But theſe cutioſities, by || ten ſeveral ordinary meetings, before the ſaid 
the generous benefaction of other curious per- candidate ſhall be put to the ballot : bur ir ſhall. 


' ſons, are now increaſed to above fix times the 
number of thoſe mentioned in the catalogue. 
Upon the ſociety's removal from Greſham- 
college to their houſe in Crane-court, in Fleet- 
ſtreet, Richard Waller, eſq; one of the fecreta- 
ries of the incorporation, at his own expence, in 
the year 1711, erected the repoſitory in the gar- 
den for the reception of the ſaid rarities, which 
are beautifully diſpoſed therein for the entertain- 
ment of the curious. It abounds with a great 
variety of: the following ſpecies of rarities, viz. 
human, aadrupedes, Pine fowls, palmipedes, 
eggs, neſts, fiſhes, viviparous, oviparous, exan- 
guious, ſcaled and ſhelled, double and multiple, 
inſets, reptiles, woods, | ſtalks and roots, fruits 
of all ſorts, moſſes, muſhrooms, plants, ſpunges, 
&c. animal and vegetable bodies petrified, corals 
and other marine productions, foſſils, gems, 
ſtones regular, metals; antimony, mercury and 
other metallic bodies, ſalts, ſulphurs, oils and 
earths, philoſophical and mathematical inſtru- 
ments, Indian; American, and; other weapons, 
with a variety of apparel, &c. 2 74313 
This ſociety, | dy the above · mentioned royal 
and other benefactions, the admiſſion money, 
and annual contribution of its members, was in 
ſo flouriſhing a condition, that they applied to his 
— king George the fitſt, for an additional 
priv 
ſtead of 2001. per annum, which he was pleaſed 
do grant by his letters patent, in 1723. Among 


e to purchaſe, in mortmain, 1000). in- 


— — ͤ—⁰ÜtPèẽ 


de free for every one of his majeſty's ſubjects, 
who is a peer, or the ſon of à peer, of Great 
Britain or Ireland, and for every one of his ma- 
jeſty*s privy- council of either of the ſaid king- 
doms, and for every foreign prince or ambaſſador, - 
to be propounded by any ſingle perſon, and to 
be put to the ballot for election on the ſame day, 
there being preſent a competent number for 
making elections. And at every ſuch ballot, un- 
leſs two thirds at leaſt of the members preſent 

give their bills in favour of the candidate, he. 

cannot be elected a fellow of the Royal Society; 


nor can any candidate be balloted for, unleſs at 


leaſt twenty-one members are preſent. , 
After a candidate has been elected, he may, at 
that, or the next meeting of the ſociety, be in- 
troduced and ſolemnly admitted by the preſident, 
after having previouſly ſubſcribed the — 
whereby he promiſes, ** that he will endeavour 
to promote the good of the Royal Society of 
* London, for the improvement of natural 
„Knowledge.“ e | 

. When any one is admitted, he pays a fee of 
five guineas, and afterwards 13s. a quarter, as 
long, as he continues a member, towards defray- _ 
ing the .expences of the ſociety ; and for the pay- 


- ment-thercof he gives a bond; but moſt of the 


members on their firſt admittance chuſe to pay 
| down twenty guineas, which diſcharges them from 


any future payments, 


the fellows of this ſociety was his late majeſty ] Any fellow may however free himſelf from 
45 A p | L . 15 4 * 1 6 T | 1 * ; theſe 
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theſe obligations, by only writing to the preſident, ber of converts decreaſed, and in the year 1377, the 
that he deſires to withdraw from the ſociety. houſe, with its chapel, was annexed by patent to 
When the preſident takes the chair, the reſt of || the keeper of the Rolls of Chancery. | 

the fellows take their ſears, and thoſe who are not The chapel, which is of brick, pebbles and 
of the ſociety withdraw: except any baron of || ſome free-ſtone, is ſixty feet long, and thirty. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, any perſon of || three feet in breadth z the doors and windows are 
a higher title, or any of his majeſty's privy || Gothic, and the roof covered with ſlate. In this 
council of any of his three kingdoms, and any || chapel the rolls are kept in preſſes fixed to the 
foreigner of eminent repute, may ſtay, with the || ſides, and ornamented with columns and pilaſters 
allowance of the preſident, for that time; and of the Ionic and Compoſite orders. Theſe rolls 
upon leave obtained of the preſident and fellows |} contain all the records, as charters, nts, &c. 
preſent, or the major part of them, any other || ſince the beginning of the reign of Richard III. 
perſun may be permitted to ſtay for that time: thoſe before that time being depoſited in the Re- 
but the name of every perſon thus permitted to || cord Office in the Tower f and theſe being made 
ſtay, that of the perſon who moved fur him, and || up in rolls of parchment, gave occaſion to the 
che allowance, are to be entered in the journal || name, 22 x DSP 
book. At the north-weſt angle of this chapel is a + 

The buſineſs of the ſociety in their ordinary || bench where the maſter of the rolls hears cauſes 
meetings, is, to order, take account, conſider and in chancery. And attendance is given in this 
diſcoutſe of philoſophical experiments and obſcr- || chapel from ten o'clock till twelve, for taking in 
vations : to read, hear, and diſcourſe upon let- || and paying out money, according to order of 
ters, reports, and other papers containing philo- court, and for giving an opportunity to thoſe who 
ſophical matters; as alſo to view and diſcourſe j| come for that purpoſe to ſearch the rolls. 
upon the rarities of nzture and art, and to con- The miniſter of the chapel is appointed by the 
ſider what may be deduced from them, and how || maſter of the Rolls, and divine ſervice is per- 
far they may be improved for uſe, or diſcovery. || formed there on Sundays and holidays at about 

No experiment can be made at the charge of eleven and three, | 
the focicty, but by order of the ſociety or coun- Oa the walls are ſeveral old monuments, par- 
cil, And in order to the propounding and mak- || ticularly at the eaſt end is that of Dr. Young, 
ing experiments for the ſociety, the importance || maſter of the Rolls, who died in the year 1516. 
of ſuch experiment is to be conſidered with re- In a well-wrought ſtone coffin lies the effigy of 
ſpe& to the diſcovery of any truth, or to the uſe || Dr. Young in a ſcarlet gown ; his hands lie acroſs 
and benefit of mankind. b — 5 upon his breaſt, and a cap with corners covers his 
The philoſophical tranſactions are printed at || cars. On the wall juſt above him, Our Saviour 

| 
| 


% 


the charge of the ſociety, and the clerk delivers is looking down upon him, his head and ſhoulders 
gratis one of the copies to every fellow of the ſo- || appearing out of the clouds, accompanied by 
ciety who ſhall demand it, either in perſon, or || two angels. _ | ys 
by letter under the hand of ſuch fellow, within The office of the Rolls is under the govern- 
one year aſtet the clerk has begun to deliver ſuch || ment of the Maſter of the Rolls, whoſe houſe is 
copies. | by me-chapelL> > 55 5573 045 lt, 1 
The meetings of the Royal Society are on The place of Maſter of the Rolls is an office 
Thurſdays, at five Ocleck in the afternoon. The || of great dignity, and is in the gift of the king, 
nembers of the council are elected out of the || either for lite or during pleaſure. He is always 
the principal maſter in chancery, and has in his 
gift the office of the Six Clerks in Chancery, of 
the two Examiners of the: ſame court, and of 
the Clerk of the Chapel of the Rolls, who acts 
immediately under him in that office. He has 
ſeveral revenues belonging to the office of the 
Rolls, and by act of parliament receives a ſalary 
of 1200], per annum out of the hanaper. 
Nearly oppoſite Crane court is 


lows, upon the feaſt of St. Andrew in the 
morning, when, after the election, they all dine 
together. ts 

Eleven of the old council are elected for the 
enſving year, and ten are elected out of the other 
members. Then the preſident, treaſurer, and 
ſecretary are elected out of theſe. But the ſame 
perſons are uſually re-choſen into theſe offices, 

In Chancery-lane 1s a place for keeping the re- 
cords of chancery, called { 555 
| | a SERJEANTS INN. 
The RoLLs, br Chapel for the cuſtody of Rolls or LR : 75 N 
: * Records in Chancery. This inn conſiſts of a court ſurrounded with 

| handſome new buildings, among which are the 
ſociety's chapel and hall; and a very handſome 
edifice belonging to the Athicable ſociety. The 
officers belonging to this Inn are, a ſteward, a 
maſter cook, and a chief butler. 1 

Qa the eaſt ſide of Fetter-lane is Nevil's-alley, 
in which is ſituate. the epiſeopal church of the 
Moravians, properly called the Unitas Frairun, 
or United Brethren';z an ancient German epiſoo- 
pal church, who claim their ſuceeſſion from John 
Hus and Jerome of Prague. "IT came into 

I 


This houſe was founded by king Henry III. in 
the place where ftood a Jew's houſe forfeited to 
that prince in the year 1233. In this chapel all 
ſuch Jews and infidels as were converted to the 
chriſtian faith, were ordained, and in the build- 
ings belonging to it were appointed a ſufficient 
maintenance; by which means a great number of 
converts were baptized, inſtructed in the doc- 
trines of chriſtianity, and lived under a learned 

chriftian appointed to govern them : but in the | 
year 1290, all the Jews being baniſhed, the num- | 


England about the year 1737, and have- been 
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inftrumental in propagating the goſpel in our 
plantations on the continent of North America, 
where their ſettlements are reported to be an ex- 
ample to all others for their induſtry, ſobriety, and 
chriſtian conduct both in faith and practice. 


The north end of Fetter-lane leads into Hol- 
bourn, where, turning to the weſt, are the bars 


that in this quarter divide the city liberty from 
the county; and cloſe within theſe bars, on the 
ſouth ſide of Holbourn, is 


STAPLES INN. 


This is one of the inns of Chancery, and 
conſiſts of two large courts, ſurrounded - with 
very good buildings. 


More to the caſt, on the north ſide of Hol- 
bourn, ſtands | 


* 


F URN IVA L's INN. 


This ſo called from its founder Sir William 
Furnival, knt. and is likewiſe one of the inns of 
Chancery. It is a handſome old building, which 
you enter by a large gate; and behind there is a 
pleaſant garden. | 


Proceeding {till eaſtward, on the ſouth ſide of 
Holbourn, we come to 


BERN AR D- INN. 


This is that inn of Chancery formerly called 
Mark worth's- inn. The ſociety is governed by 
a principal and twelve ancients, who, with the 
other members, are obliged to be in commons a 
fortnight ia two terms, and ten days in each of 
the other, on penalty of forfeiting five ſhillings 

r week. 

Bartlet's-buildings is a very handſome ſpacious 
place, graced with good houſes of brick, with 
— behind them, and is principally inhabited 

y gentlemen. 


A little farther from this on the ſame ſide is 
THAVIEs INN. 


This is likewiſe an inn of Chancery, and was 
founded by John Thavie, eſq; who lived in the 
reign of Edward III. It is governed by a princi- 
pal and eleven ancients, who, with the reſt of the 
members, are to be ten days in commons in iſſu- 
able terms, and a week in every other term. 

Adjoining to this inn, and at the north weſt 
7 of Shoe · lane, is ſituate the pariſh church 
Q 


Sr. ANDRE W, Holbourn. 


| This church, which is a rectory, was originally 
in the gift of the dean and canons of St. Paul's 


| 


London, who transferred it to the abbot and con- | 
vent of Bermondſey; and they continued patrons | 


thereof till their convent was diflolved by Henry 
VIII. His majeſty granted this church to Thomas 
lord Wriothefley, afterwards earl of Southampton, 
from whom it deſcended by matriage to the late 
duke of Montague, in whoſe family the patron- 


age now remains, and is ſaid to be worth 6001. 
Per annum. Sp — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


: 


don. 


was ſo decayed in the reign of 


$73 
The preſent edifice was finiſhed in 1687, and 
is 105 feet in length, 63 in breadth, 43 in height, 
and a tower 110 feet high, erected in 1704, It 
has a confiderable ſpace before it, which is en- 
tered by an elegant pair of iron gates. It is a 
neat building with two ſeries of windows, and a 
handſome baluſtrade round the top. The tower, 
which riſes ſquare, conſiſts only of two ſtages, 
and round the top is a baluſtrade with a pinacle 
at each corner; on the crown of each is placed 
a pine apple, from which rifcs the fanes; and 
the inſide is extremely neat and well finiſhed. 
Nearly oppoſite this church ſtands 


E LY HOUSE. 


* , 

This is the ancient-manſion-houſe fro the' city 
reſidence of the biſhops of Ely. The buildings 
belonging to it are very antique, donſiſting of a 
large hall, ſeveral ſpacious rooms, and a good 
chapel. Here is alſo a fine capacious court-yard, 
and a' conſiderable extent of garden ground 
though it 1s at this time greatly run to decay. It 
was originally given to the biſhops of Ely by 
William de Luda, biſhop of that ſee in the reign 
of Edward I. by the name of the manor of 
Ouldborne, with the appurtenances z on the ſpe- 
cial condition that his next ſucceſſor ſhould be- 
ſtow 1000 marks to provide maintenance for three 
chaplains, to ſerve in the chapel there. But this 
edifice is not the original building. Thomas 
Arundel, biſhop of Ely, in the reign of Edward 
III. and Richard II. rebuilt it, with a large gate- 
way and front towards the ſtreet, 

Art this time there was a very large piece of 
ground, the quantity of forty acres, or there- 
abouts, of orchard and paſture, incloſed with a 
wall, belonging to it, which falling to the crown 
at the death of biſhop Cox, queen Flizaberh gave 
that incloſed land to lord chancellor Hatton and 
his heirs for ever. The chancellor built a large 
houſe upon the premiſes; which being removed, 
the ground was afterwards laid out into ſtreets, 
and covered with very good and genteel build- 
ings 3 among which that called Hatton garden is 
reputed one of the handſomeft in or about Lon- 
In this ſtreet is a mathematical ſchool 
founded for charity children. 

Leaving St. Andrew's church, and paſſing by 
the north end of Shoe-lane and the Fleet-marker, 
we aſcend Snow: hill, where, turning to the right, 


on the north ſide, is ſituate the parochial church 
of 


Sr. SEPULCHRE: 


This church, which is ſo dedicated in comme- 
moration of Our Saviour's ſepulchre or grave at 
Jeruſalem, is now a ſpacious building, but not 
ſo large as of old time, part of the ſite of it be- 
ing let out upon a building leaſe, and for a garden 
plot. It is ſuppoſed to have been founded about 
the year 1100, at which time a particular devo- 
tion was paid to the Holy Sepulchre. And it 
dward IV. as ta 
require rebuilding. Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury, 
in the reign of Henry I. gave the patronage of 
this church to the prior and convent of St. Bar- 


tholomew 
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tholomew in Weſt Smithfield, who eſtabliſhed a 


perpetual vicarage in this church, and held it till 


their diſſolution, when it fell to the crown, King 
James I. in the ſeventh year of his reign granted 
the tectory and its appurtenances, and advowſon 
of this vicarge, to Francis Philips, &c. after 
which the pariſhioners purchaſed the rectory and 
its appurtenances, and held them in fee-fzrm of 
the crown. And the advowſon of the vicarage 


was purchaſed by the preſident and fellows of St. 


John Baptiſt College, Oxon, who continue pa- 
trons. thereof. 

The preſent ſtructure was much damaged by 
the fire of London in 1666. The outward walls 
and the tower were capable of reparations; and 
the middle iſle of the church was at the ſame time 
made with an arched roof, which was not ſo ori- 
ginally. | | 

This church, in its preſent ſituation, meaſures 
126 feet in length, excluſive of the broad paſſage 
at the weſt end; the breadth, excluſive of the 
north chapel, is 58 feet. The height of the roof 
in the middle iſle is 35 feet; and the height of 
the ſteeple, to the top of the pinnacles, is 146 
feet, e body of the church is enlightened 
with a row of very large Gothic windows, with 
buttreſſes between, over which runs a ſlight cor» 
nice; and on the top a plain and ſubſtantial bat - 
tlement work, in the ſtyle of the public buildings 
ia the reign of Edward IV. And the ſteeple is a 
plain ſquare tower, crowned with four pinnacles. 

The church-yard, which lies ſouthward, and 
reaches quite up to the pavement of the ſtreet, 
was formerly incloſed with a high brick wall, with- 
out allowing any footway for paſſengers on the 


outſide ; but this wall was removed ir the year | 


1760, and the church-yard laid entirely open. 


There is another church-yard or burial ground | 
hick-lane, given by | 


belonging to this pariſh in 
Sir William Selby for the uſe of the poor for ever. 
And in the ſame lane is a work - houſe for the poor 
of the pariſh. 

In the year 1636 the impropriation of this 
church, held in tee-farm, was worth 44 ol. and 
the vicarage, endowed with a- third part. of the 
tythes, & c. was worth 179]. 14s. 6d. At preſent 
the vicar receives 200]. per annum, in licu of 
tythes, as ſettled by act of parliament. 

The donations to the poor of this pariſh for 
ever amount to 2501. beſides which Mr. Cooper 
gave fifteen ſacks of charcoal; and Sir Richard 
Reeves left to this pariſh 100]. per annum for 
ever. 

The ſtock of money given to the poor by 
eight charitable perſons amounts to  gool. and 
eight others gave 128l. 158. per annum to provide 
coals and fuel for the poor. | Min 

They have alfo two alms-houſes for their poor ; 
one . on Snow- hill, a little eaſtward of 
Cock-lane, by Edmund Hammond, eſq; in 1651, 
for ſix unniarried men, who endowed them with 
71. 10s. per annum each, to be paid by the com- 
pany of Haberdaſhers. The other is on the 


ſouth fide of Gooſe-alley, near the middle, for 


eight poor people, who receive from 38. tu 155. 
quarterly from the Armourers company. 


There are ſrven gift ſermons on ſet days, a 
parſonage · houſr, and ſome glebe and perquiſites, 
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' which conſiderably increaſe the value of che 
living. | 
The ſexton of this pariſh is the perſon, men- 
tioned before, that gives an admonition to the 
condemned criminals in Newgate the night be. 
fore their execution; which he repeats next 
morning, as they are carried by St. Sepulchte's 
church-yard; and the great bell tolls, by way of 
a paſſing bell, from fix to ten o'clock in the 
morning on the day of execution. - ' + | 
The government of this pariſh is in a veſtry, 
that conliſts of all who have paſſed: the office of 
conſtable ; and being divided into four precin&s 
Within the liberty and one Without, that part 
Within the liberty has four churchwardens, five 
overſeets, and four ſideſmen ; that Without the 
liberty has no more than one churchwarden, four 
| overſcers, and two ſideſmen. TOE f 
Oppoſite St. Sepulchre's 
court, in which ſtands N 


church is Angel 


The Hand. in- Hand Fire-Office, 


This office was erected in the year 1696 for 
inſuring only houſes. Every inſurer ſigns a deed 
of ſettlement, by which he is not only inſured, 
but inſures all that have ſigned that deed, from 
loſſes in their houſes by fire. So that every per- 
ſon thus inſured, is admitted into joint partner- 
ſhip, and becomes an equal ſharer in the profics 
and loſs, in proportion to their reſpeRive inſu- 
rances. 1 53a 

The conditions of inſurance are 28. per cent. 
premium, and 108. depoſit on brick houſes, and 
double thoſe ſums on timber houſes. No more 
than 2000], to be inſured in one policy. i 
The bulineſs of this office is managed by 
twenty-four directors, who are choſen by the per- 
ſons inſured, in rotation, and ſerve the office 
three years without any ſalary or reward. And 
this office keeps in its ſervice thirty fire · men, 


who are protected from a preſs, and are annually 
cloathed, and wear a filver badge, with two hands 
joined, and over them a crown. | 
Oppoſice the ſouth. front of St. Sepulchre's 
church- yard is an opening that leads into the 
Old Bailey; on the eaſt ſide of which ſtands 


JUSTICE-HALL, commonly called the 
| SESSIONS-HOUSE 


This is a plain brick edifice that has but little 
to recommend it. A flight of plain ſteps lead 
up into the court- room, which has a gallery at 
each end for the accommodation of ſpectators. 
The priſoners ate brought to! this. court from 
Newgate, by a paſſage backwards which leads to 
that priſon ; and there are two places where they 
are kept till called to their trials; one for the men, 
and the other for the women. There are allo 
rooms for the grand and petty jury; and other 
accommodations. r 218 | 
A court is held here eight times a year by the 
king's commiſſion of oyer and terminer, for the 
trial of priſoners for crimes committed within the 
city of London, and county of Middleſex. The 
judges are, the Lord-mayor, the aldermen paſt 
the chair, and the recorder, who, on ſuch _—_ 
ons, 
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Gons; are attended by both the ſheriffs, and by ||. leading a lord by his horſe's bridle, till they came 


one or more of the national judges. The offences 
in the city are tried by a jury of citizens, and 
thoſe committed in the county by one fornied of 
the houſe-keepers in the county. — 
The crimes tried in this court are high and 
petty treaſon, murder, felony, forgery, petty 
larceny, burglary, cheating, belong,” the uſing 
of falfe weights and meaſyres, &c the penalties 
incurred by which are, the loſs of life, corporal 
puniſhment, tranſportation, amerciaments, Kc, 
Farther to the ſouth, on the ſame ſide, is 
fituate --. 4; d 21 „ „lob u ar: „ 2343 b 12 


s URGEONS HAL L. 


— 


- — 


This buildiog, - which is extremely elegant, was 


erected by the ſurgeons, after their ſepatation 
from the barbers. It has a baſement ſtory, with 
ſquare windows. The principal floor is raiſed 
conſiderably above the level of the ſtreet, and 
there is an aſcent to it by a double flight of ſte ps; 
under which is a door, level with the ground, for 
the convenience of bringing in dead bodies, ex- 
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into Weſt-Smithfield; and then began a great 
juſt, Which laſted for ſeven days. 1 
Alſo in the gth of Richard II. was the like 
great riding from the Tower to Weſtminſter, and 
every lord led a lady's horſe's bridle; and in the 
morning began the juſts in Smithfield, which 
laſted three days. Henry; of Darby, the duke of 
Lancaſter's ſon, the lord Beaumont, Sit Simon 
dan and Sir Paris Courntney, all behaved 
Well. a | - 
In the year 1393, the 17th of Richard II. cer- 
tain, lords of Scotland came into. England to get 
. worſhip by force of arms, The earl of Mar 
.challenged the earl of Nottingham to juſt with 
him; and fo they road certain courſes, but not 
ther fulb challenge: for the earl of Mar was caſt, 
both horſe and man, and two of his ribs broken 
wich the fall; ſo that he was conveyed, out of 
S mithfield, and ſo towards Scotland, but died by 
che way at oK. 3 | 
. Looſe ſerving- men would commonly meet 
here, and make uproars and quarrels z inſomuch 
that it was many, years called Rufhans-hall, being 


ecuted-at Tyburn, for. diſſection. The face of | the-uſual rendezvous of ruffians and quarrellers, 


this part is ruſtic work. At the height of the 
ſteps is a range of Ionic pilaſters, within the 
height of which there are two ſeries of windows, 
a row of large ones, with ſquare ones above. 
The entablature of the Ionic pilaſters ſupports a 
plain attic courſe, crowned with vaſes. 0 
The ſurgeons, under their ancient incorpora- 
tion, authorized ten of their body examiners of 
the ſurgeons of London during life. And it was 
ordained, that no n. ſhould: practiſe ſurgery 
in and within ren ley of London, before they 
had been examined and 
ich authorities | 


SS ww > © 


SS a | 


the 
panied by many lords and ladies; every lady 


during the time that ſwords and bucklers were 
uſed ; when every ſerving- man carried a buckler 
at his back, which hong by the hilt or pommel of 
his ſword hanging before him. 

Between Hoſier-lane and Cow-lane, in Smith- 
field, anciently was a large pool of water, calicd 
Smithficld- pond, or horſe pool, from the water- 
ing of horſes there; and to the ſouth welt of 
which, in Cow-lane, where St. Joha's-court is 
ſituate, ſtood the gallows, or public place of exe- 
cution, denominated the elms, from the great 
quantity of fuch trees growing in that, neighbour- 
hood. But, the gallows, being removed to the 
weſt end of the ſuburbs, this part of Smithfield 
way ſoon ereQed into ſtreets, : lanes, &c. amon 
the firſt of which buildings was that ſpacious — 


1] lofty. wooden, edifice. denominated High- hall, 


formerly; ſtending in the ſaid St. John's court. 
„eee of. wood and ſtone was the 
city reſidence of the prior of Sempringham in 
Lincolnſpirg, as is evident by, the writings there- 
unto, belonging, in the cuſtody of Sir Harry 


Featherſtone, . wherein, the ſaid, houſe is denomi- 


nated Sepfingham head-houſdſe. 
In latter times, when, the ſpitit of reformation 

in religion. begaa to appear in this metropolis, 

Smithfield became the Aceldema, or field of 


blood. In the center of the ſpace now incloſed 


with rails many were hyrnt for their ſteady ad- 
hering to the principles of the goſpel, and op- 


poſing the doctrines, peculiar to the church of 


Rome. HAW ein ohh 
At the ſame time, and all the time of which 
we have any mention of Smithfield, it was, and 
has heen, and now is, a market-place for cattle, 
hay, ſtraw, and other neceſſary proviſions; and 
once in the year at Bartholomew tide; for a ge- 
neral fair, commonly called Bartholomew-fair, 


his privilege was grauted to the prior of St. 


Bartholom « w by king Henry II. for a fair to be 


kept yearly at Bartholomew. tide three ſucceſſive 


days, viz. the eve, the day, and the morrow 
to which the clothiers of England and drapers of 
London 
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ings within the church- yard of this priory, cloſed 
in with walls and gate, locked every night, and 
watched, for the ſafety of men's goods and wares. 
A court of pye-pozeder was daily, during the fair, 
holden for debts and contracts. 

The fair kept here, inſtead of three days, was 
at length prolonged to a fortnight z and became 
of little other uſe than for idle youth and 
people to reſort to, and to ſpend their money in 
vanity ; and (which was worſe) in debaucheries, 
drunkenneſs, whoredom, and in ſeeing and hear 
ings things not fit for chriſtian eyes and ears; 
many of the houſes and booths here ſerving only 
to allure men and women to ſuch purpoſes of im- 
piety. Therefore the magiſtracy, often intend- 
ing, at laſt fully teſolved, in the year 1708, to 
reduce the fair to that fpace of time only, accord- 
ing to which it was firſt granted, that is, to three 


days; and accordingly an order was made: and 


at a court of common-council in June, the ſaid 
year, the order was confirmed; whereby the fair 
was to be kept for three days only, for felling of 
merchandizes, according to the original grants 
from the crown; which regulation, though it has 


been ſometimes broke, the chief magiſtrate of 


late years has ſtrictly obſerved. 

Though Smithfield is a very handſome ſquare, 
ſurrounded by many good buildings; yet the 
great number of cattle, horſes, ſheep, &c. which 
are brought to this marker every Monday and 
Friday, and the want of proper care and regula- 
tion, has made the area a ſcene of filth and naſti- 
neſs. But it muſt be allowed, to be the greateſt 
market in Europe for black cattle, horſes and 
ſheep. | 
On the eaſt fide of this ſquare is ſituate the 
magnificent building of tk 


St. BARTFHOLOME W's HOSPITAL. 


This hoſpital was erected for ſick and maimed 
people ; where great care is taken of them, and 
all neceſſaries for food, lodging, attendance, phy- 
fic and medicaments, proper for their cure, ad- 


miniſtered ; for they have good able phyſicians 


and ſurgeons provided, belonging to the hoſpital, 
who give their conſtant attendance, as occaſion 


requires; and they have matrons and nurſes to 


look to the patients, and to ſee that they have 
what is convenient, and what is preſcribed for 
their health. 

The ancient hoſpital, which eſcaped the fire 
of London, becoming ruinous, it was found ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary in the year 1729 to rebuild it. 
A plan for that purpoſe was formed, and a grand 
edifice erected, by ſubſcription, which was de- 
ſigned to be only one out of four noble detached 
ho of building, to beafterwards raiſed, about 
a court or area 250 feet in length, and 60 in 
breadth. | 3 


The original deſign has. been ſome time com- 


plered, and this hoſpital altogether forms a very 
elegant building, or rather buildings ; for the 
ſides which compoſe the quadrangle do not join at 
the angles, as is uſual, but by four walls, each 
having a large gateway which admits you into 
the area. | 
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London repaired, and had their booths and'ſtand- 


full proportion in a niche ; and 
| two cripples on the 


large hall, for the 


ere is a ſtair-caſe painted and given 


by the late Mr. Hogarth, containing two pictures 
repreſenting the good Samaritan and the pool ot 
Betheſda, which, for truth of colouring and ex- 

reſſion may vie with any thing of its kind in 

urope. And the frontiſpiece of this hoſpital 
towards Smithfield, is adorned with pilaſters; en. 
tablature, and pediments, of the Tonic order 
with the figure of king Henry, VIHL ſtanding in 


the figures of 
To this hoſpital belongs an äpothecary who 


provides and prepares what the phyſicians direct; 


and the diſeaſed are duly viſited by them in their 
wards, where they are lodged, every mornin 
and evening; as there is need, each having a bed 
to himſelf; and, by the care of the matrons 
the wards are always kept neat and clean. ; 
From the time this hoſpital was firſt Incorpo- 
rated it began to flouriſh under the government 
of the Lord-mayor, four aldermen, and eight 
commoners ; who under them an hoſpitalſer, 
renter-clerks, butler, porter, matrons, twelve 
liſters, and eight beadles; beſides three ſurgeons 
in wages, and a miniſter, - g 4 
. the old hoſpital ofcaped the dreadful 
fire in 1666, yer, a great part of its revenues 
being in houſes in London, ſuffered much chere- 
by. Notwithſtanding which, ſuch hath been the 
care of the governors, the diligence and induſtry 
of the phyſicians and ſurgeons, and the ſupplics 
of ſeveral good benefactors, that there have been 
yearly received many maimed and fick ſeamen 
and foldiers, with other diſeaſed perſons, from 
divers parts. of the kingdom, and many cured, 
and relieved with money and other neceſſaries, at 
their departure, beſides their' dict and lodging 
nee. . 


| during their cure. 


One of the piles of this building contains a 
rt of the governors at ge- 
neral courts ; a compting-houfe for the meetin 
of the committees of governors, for the difpatch 
of the buſineſs of rhe hoſpital: ſeveral rooms for 
examining, admitting, preſcribing for, and diſ- 
charging the patients; -and'other neceffary offices. 
The other piles contain wards for the reception 
of the patients and their nurſes only. _ 
Within the precin& of this hoſpital, at the 


7 


north - weſt angle, ſtands the parochial church 


of 


St. BARTHOLOMEW the Le, 


This church was founded in 1102 by the orig 
nal founder of the hoſpital for a chapel to it ; bur, 
at the diſſolution of the priory of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Great, it was converted into a pariſh 
church for the inhabitants of the precinct of che 
ſaid hoſpital]. 8 | 

This church is an old fabrick of 99 feet in 
length, 42 in breadth, 34 in height, and 74 in 
the height of the ſteeple. It is a vicarage in the 
patronage of the Lord mayor, aldermen, and ci- 


tizens of London: and as this building eſcaped 


the great fire in 1666, it is very ancient. The 
value of this living is about 120]. per annum, 
ariſing from the Chamber of London, which pays 
the vicar 131. 6s. 8d. and from caſualties, and 
the allowance paid by the hoſpital, Th 

be 


ward VI. 


| bard-ſtreet as far as the weſt end of St. Mary 
_ dividing itſelf into feveral ſhares, rills or ſtreams, 


Mincing- lane and Rood-lane, that it was thence 
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The veſtry is general; and the pariſh officers. | 


are only two churchwardens. | ; 

At the north eaſt corner of Duck-lane ſtands 
tie remains of the ancient - priory of St. Bartho- 
jomew, which is now a parochial church, and a 
rectory, known by the name of 


sr. BARTHOLOMEW the Great. 
This was originally a pariſh church, and ſtood 


next adjoining to the priory church: but when | 


the priory church was pulled down to the chair, 
that part, by the king's order, was annexed, for 
the enlargement of the ſaid old pariſh church 
thereunto adjoining ; in which manner it was uſed 
till queen Mary gave the remnant of the priory 
church to the Black-friars,, who uſed it as their 
conventual church till the firſt year of queen Eli- 
zabeth, when the friars were turned out, and all 
the ſaid church, with the whole pariſh church, 
was wholly, -as it ſtood in the laſt year of Ed- 
given by parliament to remain for ever 


a pariſh church to the inhabitants within the cloſe 
called great St. Bartholomew's ; and fo it remains 
and is the ſame ſtructure as then exiſted, except 
the ſteeple, which was then timber, and was 
led down and rebuilt in 1628, of brick and 
one. 8 


fair, noted for woolle | 
any perſon, though not. a freeman of London, 
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This church is a ſpacious old edifice, of the 
Gothic and Tuſcan orders, 132 feet long, 57 
broad, 47 high, and 75 the height of the ſteeple, 
The patronage is in the earl of Holland; and is 
valued at no more than 601. per annum. The 
veſtry conſiſts of the miniſter, churchwardens, 
ſuch as have ſerved churchwarden; and thoſe 


who have fined for all offices and are choſen by 


the veſtrymen; Here are two churchwardens, two 

collectors for the poor, and two lidefrnen. 
Within this liberty is the ſtreet called Cloth- 

n-drapers and mercers. And 


may keep a ſhop and exerciſe any trade or calling 
within this pariſh. , | 

On the eaſt ſide af Smithfield runs Long · lane 
which communicates with all the eaſtern parts 
through Cripplegate ; but is very badly built, 
and indifferently inhabited by inferior ſorts of 
tradeſmen and publicans, | 

On the north ſide of Smithfield is the great open- 
ing called Smithfield-bars, becauſe the city bars, 
that ſever the city liberty from the county on that 
ſide, are ſet up there. And on the north welt 
corner are the ſheep-pens ; from, whence are the 
ſeveral ſtreets and lanes that communicate with 
Holbourn, Snow-hill, and the Old-baily, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Of LANGBOURN WARD. 


HIS ward takes its name from a rivulet 
or long bourn of ſweet | water, which 
anciently broke out of a ſpring near to 

the place where Magpye-alley adjoining to St. 
Catharine Coleman's church now ſtands, which 
ran down the ſtreet weſtward, and through Lom- 


Woolnoth's church, where turning ſouth, and 


it gave name to Sharebourn-lane, called alſo 
Southbourne-lane, from its running ſouth to the 
river Thames; and by its ſpreading near the 
ſpring head, the contigious ſtreet became ſo 
ſwampy, mooriſh or fenny, eſpecially about the 
church, which ſtood in the broad way between 


called Fenchurch- ſtreet. The ward alſo partook 
of the ſame name, and was enrolled in the city re- 
cords by the appellation of Langbourne and 
Fenny about. 2 | 

It is bounded on the eaſt by Aldgate- ward, and 
on the north by Aldgate and Lime-ſtreet wards; 
on the ſouth by Tower-ſtreet, Billingſgate, Bridge, 


brook ward, | | 
The eaſt and weſt limits of this ward are taken 

at 100 feet from the weſt corner of the north ſide 

of Lombard:ſtreet to 35 feet of the weſt fide of 


| 


ſtreet are Philpot-lane, Rood-lane, Mincing-lane, 
and Mark- lane; and on the north ade, . 
ſtreet, Cullum- ſtreet, and Smith's-buildings. 
and Candlewick wards; and on the weſt by Wall- 


 Gracechurch-ſtreetz and from that ſtreet to 


Smith's buildings on the north ſide of the eaſt 
end. And at 125 feet from tho weſt corner of 
the fouth ſide of Lombard - ſtreet, acroſs Grace- 
church · ſtreet, and up the ſouth ſide of Fen- 
church - ſtreet, as far as the north weſt end of 
Mark-lane. 4 : 

This ward is divided into twelve precincts; and 
1s governed by an alderman, ten common-coun- 
cil-men, one of whom is the aldermar's deputy, 
ſeventeen ueſt-men, nine ſcavengers, eleven 
conſtables and a beadle. 1154.0 | 
The two principal ſtreets in this ward are Lom- 
bard · ſtreet and Fenchurch-ftreet ;' beſides which 
are the following lanes and alleys : St. Swithin's- 
lane, Abchurch-lane, St. Nicholas-lane, St. Cle- 
ment's-lane; all which are on the ſouth ' fide of 


Lombard- ſtreet: and on the north {ide are Pope's- 
| head-alley, Exchange-alley,  Birchin-lane, and 


George-yard, On the ſouth ſide of Fenchurch- 
ime· 
We ſhall begin the ſurvey of this ward in Tam: 


bard ſtreet, ſo called from the Lombards, or 


Italian bankers, who ſettled there. This freer 
is throughout graced with good and lofty build- 
ings, among which are many thar'ſurpaſs thoſe in 


fit other 
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other ſtreets ; ard is generally inhabited by gold- 
{miths, bankers, and other eminent tradeſmen. 
At the eſt end whereof, on the north ſide, near 
Gracechurch ſtreet, is ſituate the parochial church 


of e 
A1 ALLOWS, Lombard ſireet. 


This church, which is a rtctory. is of very an- 
cient foundation, the advowſon- whereof appears 


to have been anciently in lay hands; for Briht- 
men, a citizen of London, with the approbation 
of Stigand the archbiſhop, and Godric the dean, 
gave the ſame, with an adjoining meſſuage, to the 


church of Canterbury about the year 1053. By 


virtue of which donation the right of patronage 
ſtill remains in the dean and chapter of that me- 
tropolitan church. Þ | 

The preſent building is neat, plain, and well- 
proportioned, and was erected on the ruins of 
that conſumed by the dreadful fire in 1666. The 
body is enfightened by a ſingle ſeries of large 
windows, and the tower is terminated by a plain 
battlemenr. | | 

The weſtry-is general; an:] the rector, beſides 
glebe, \donations, and caſualties, receives 4110), 
per Bene in licu of tythes. „ 

Leaving this church, and proceeding to the 
welt, we paſs through Ball-alley into George- 
yard, chiefly inhabited by warehouſemen and 
affice-keepers. And this leads us to the parochial 


church of 
St. EDMUND the King. 


This church is ſo called from its dedication to 
St. Edmund king of the Eaſt Angles, Who was 
barbarouſly murdered by the pagan Danes in the 
year 870, for his ſtedfaſt adherence to the chtiſ- 
tian religion. It was origmally called St. Ed- 
mund Graſs-church, becauſe of its vicinity to 
the Graſs- market, at that time held there. 

The firſt edifice in this place, and of this name, 
was built under the Saxon beptarchy; but the 
laſt old church was deſtroyed in the fire of 16 66, 
and the pieſent ſtructure finiſhed in 1690. The 
length of it ſrom north to ſouth is 69 feet, and 
the breadth. from eaſt to weſt 39 feet. The altar 
is placed at the north end. 
upon which a ſhort ſpire riſes, with its baſe fixed 
on a broad lanthorn. 1 1 5 

I his rectory, the patronage of which is in the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, is united with that of 
the next pariſh, called St. Nicholas Acons, whoſe 
church, before the fire of London, ſtood on the 
welt ſide of Nicholas-lane 3 and was a rectory in 


the gift of, the abbor and convent of Maln ſbury 


in the year 1084, dedicated to a Syrian faint, 
biſhop of Myrea: | My 


Theſe united hvings were ſettled by parlia- 


ment at 180l. per annum in lieu of tythes. The 


ſite of. St. Nicholas church remains as a burial 
place for the pariſhjoners ; and adjoining, on the 
weſt ſide thereof, ſtands a well-built parſonage- 
hcuſe leaſed by the rector to the Society for Equ's 
table Aſſurances on Lives and Survivorſhips, 


The veſtries of theſe pariſhes are general: and 
the} pariſh officers in St. Edmund's are, two 


men, office-krepers and bankers, 


It has a ſquare tower. 


churghwardens, two collectors and two ſideſmen: 
and fthoſe of St. Nicholas, two churchwardens 
and jone collec or, 1 | 

he next opening on the north ſide of Lom. 
bard ſtreet, proceeding to the welt, is Birchin- 
lane, principally inhabited. by reputab'e tradef- 
E-KEePErs On the «aſt 
fide of this lane ſtands a building called 


The Lonnpon Assur ance Orrice. 


This office was erected for affuring houſes and 


other buildings, houſhold furniture, goods, wares, 
and merchandize, from loſs or damage by fire: 
except glaſs and china ware, not in trade, and all 
manner of writings, books of accompts, notes, 
bills, bonds, ralies, ready money, jewels, plate, 
pictures, gunpowder, hay, ſtraw, and corn un- 
thraſhed ; and for aflorance' of lives. 886 
This ſociety was incorporated by letters patent 
granted by king George I. for aſſuring ſhips and 
merchandize at ſea; and for lending modey, upon 
bottomry; in conſideration of which grant the 
corporation were to advance his majeſty 300,000]. 
without intereſt, for the term of thirty years: 


towards the raiſing of which; and paying the 


juſt demands that might be made upon their re- 
ſpective policies, the company were empowered. 
to raiſe a ſum, not exceeding 1500,000l. to be 
called the ſtock of the corporation. And by a 
ſec ond charter granted to this corporation in the 
the year 1721, they were empowered not only to 
inſure ſhips, but houſes, goods, and even lives. 
This ſociety is under the ditection of a gover- 
nor, ſub-governor, deputy-governor and twenty- 
four directors. 
For the timely affiſtange of ſuch as are aſſured 
by this corporation, they have ſeveral engines and 
watermen, with proper inſtruments to extinguiſh 
fires, and porters tor removing goods, all cloathed 
in green; each having a badge, with the figure 
of Britannia holding a harp, and, ſupgorted by 
the London arms, to diſtinguiſi them. from ſer- 


vants belonging to other offices, and the badges 


are all numbered. The ſaine figure is affixed on 
buildings, &c. aſſured by this corpotation. 
More to the weſt on the ſouth ſide of Lombard- 
ſtreet, and at the corner of Sherbora or Sherbourn- 
lane ſtands the pariſh church of ß 


Sr. MARY WOO LN Or H. 


This church-is ſ» called from its dedication 
to the abvve- virgin, and its, primitive ſituation 
near the wovl ſtaple, xo:b ſignifying neab, nigh 
or near. It is of ſome antiquity, as en ty. 
John dr Norton who was. rectot thereof in tile 
year 1355. And from various circumſtances, it 
is reaſonably ſuppoſed that here was originally a 
heathen Roman temple, perhaps t he remple ot 
Concord. For in digging the foundation of the, 


pre ſent edifice in the year 17 16,(which,is one ot 
the fifty new churches appointed. by, pat ha ment to 
be erected within the bills of mortal:ty) there were 


found a conſiderable number of tuſks and bopes 
of boars and goats; ſeveral pieces of metal, 


| ſome teſſelated work, part of an aqueduct, and 


a great varicty of Roman earthen veſſels. iy | 
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alſo found a well, full of dirt, which was no 
22 removed, than a fine ſpring aroſe, in-which 


placed a — wich an iron baſon, * = 
3 remarkable good water.. 
The advowſon of this church was in the rio- / 


reſs and convent of St. Helen's in Biſhopſgate- 


ſtreet, till, at the diſſolution, it fell to the crown 
when king Henry VIII. granted it to Sir Martin | 
Bowes, in whoſe "fans: ly it n ever * con- 


tinued. 
The old Gch was not entigely deſtrojed by. 
ple eſcaped the 


the 'fire of London: the ſtee 
flames, and all the walls, except the forth fide, 
were repaired, But in length of time ſling 
to decay, it was thought neceſſary to pull it d 

and it was rebuilt in the year 1719, in a very 
handſome manner with ſtone. 

The otnaments and beauties of this fine ſtruc- 
ture are ſo covered and ſhut from the fight, by 
the neighbouring houſes, that the very tower can 
{ſcarce be ſeen, except from the roofs of houl.s, 
and the oppolite garret windows. On: the: raſt 
fide are three very large and lofty niches, adora- 

ed with Ionic columns, and ſurrounded with bold 
ruſtic : over theſe is a large cornice, upon which 
is placed a baluſtrade. The entrance is at the 
welt end, by a lofty ruſtic arch, over which riſes 
an oblong tower, ornamentcd with ſix compoſite 
columns in the front, and two on the ſides : upon 
this is raiſed. a leſſer tower of the ſame form, 
crowned with a baluſtrade; from the center of 
which riſes a flag ſtaff, with a fane. The windows 


are on the ſouth lide,/ where che edifice is entirely 


ſurrounded with houſes. 


This living was conſiderably improved by hav. 
ing the pariſh of St. Mary Woolchurch annexed 
to it; for the benefice was raiſed from 801. to 


160], per annum, in lieu of tythes, beſides 121. 
per annum glebe and caſualties.. 


The veſtty is general in both pariſhes; and 
each has two 'churchwardens, two collectors for 


the poor and two ſideſmen. HAR 
Adjoinin 


ſouth end © Pope b is liruate 


The GENERAL POST-OFFICE. t 
Of what antiquity 1 the ooft i is in this kingdom 


cons eaſily be determined. Ancieutly the ma- 

ment of the foreign mails was under the di- 
X ion of a' ſtranger, | who. by the permiſſion of 
the government was choſen by the forcigners 
dwelling in the city, who even pretended to have 


a right by preſcriptioa of chuſing their own poſt- 
However, in the year 1568 a e 4 | 


Matter. 


ariſing between the Spaniards and Flemi 
London, each choſe their ſeparate paſt-mal ba 


and this conteſt occaſioned a repreſcntation from 
to beſerch her 


the citizens to the privy-counci 
majeſty queen Elizabeth, to fill that n 
poſt wich one of her Engliſh ſubjects. 
By the firſt accounts we find of the? poſts cſta- 
bliſhed for the convenience of this kingdom i ic 
appears to have beeg managed by ſeveral private 
officers who had their reſpective diſtricts. But 
great inconvemences ariling from their different 
methods of proceeding, they were ſuppreſſed, 
and a ne number o ęꝑublic offices erected in 
4 


to this church, and oppoſite the 
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of 


| — — 9 2 
To or from any place in Ircland, aboye 
_ forty miles from Dublin — | 0 4 
From any part of France to London 0 10 
Frem wal through. France, to or from 
Spain or Portugal! 1 6 
Toꝛor from London to the Spaniſh Nether- 2 
lands — — O 10 
Frem London, through France, 10 or from 
Italy, Sicily, or Turkey Ar 
Fram London, through the Spaniſh Nether- _ 
lands, to or from Italy or S:cily 18 


St 


their bead bet theſe alſo not anſwering the end 
. 4 general poſt office was creed) by act 

of paghament an on 12th of king Charles II. in 
che year 1660, to be kept within the city of Lon- 
don, under the direction of a poſt · maſter appoint» 
ed by the kin 

By this a the genetal poſt. maſter was em- 
powered to appoint roll houſes in the ſeveral parts 
of the country hitherto unprovided, both in 
poſt and bye · road: the poſtage of letters to ant 
from all places-therein meationed was not only 
aſcertained, but likewiſe the tates of 
to de paid by all ſuch as Mould ride poſt, 

At length, upon the union of the ki 
England and Scotland, another act of partjament 
paſſed in the year 1710, wheteby the general pyſt 
office was eſtabliſhed not only for the — king- 
dom of Great Britain, but likewiſe for that of 


Ireland, and . our- plantations in nance America 
and the wb * | 


* * 
- 
A - 4 . * + 
* 


Rates for. carrying letters to * from the ſeveral 
1 Places bereunder- mentioned. 


* Double letters to be paid for twice as ck 
” as fingle; treble letters three times as 
much and the ounce four timer as much. 


4. A. 
To ot from Londoo, not x exceeding eighty - 
miles — 3 


15 8 from any place in England, above 


pou from London — O'S 
Tour om London to Ediaburgh, Dum- 
nen or or: Ge ne o 6 


To 95 from Edinburgh, or exceeding fr. 
miles 


To or fromEdinburgh, wt exceeding het 


miles — 


— — O 
Tor from any place in Scot bove , 
eighty miles how Edinburgh — 0 2 


Jo or trom London to Dublin in Iceland o 


To or from Dublin, * exceeding forty, 
miles 


From London through the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, to or from Germany, and all patts 
of the north 


— ſ— 1 


F rom London, through the Spaniſh Nether- _ .. 
From London through the united Provin- 


ces, to or from Italy or Sicily = 


From London, through the united Provin- : 


ces, to or from Germany, and all orher 


© 
lands, to or fram Spain or Portugal 1 56 

— 

J 
-parts of the north * 9 


Wen through the united Provin- 


ces, to or from Spain or Portugal 1 6 


poſt horſes 
ag dom pf 


4 


To or from London to Jamaica, Barbadoes, 


To or from New York to Eaſt New Jerſcy 


To or from New York to Salem, Ipſwich, 


df the bye nights, and his affiſtants ; ten ſorters, 


1 Shs 9 . 
From London, through the Spaniſh Nether- 

lands, or United Provinces, or from 

Hamburgh — 0 10 
To or from London, to Spain or Portugal 

by Packet boats — - 1 6 


Antigua, Montſerrat, Nevis, and St. 


Chriſtopher's — — 1 6. 
To or from London to New York in North 

America © — — 10 
To or from any part of the Weſt Indies to 

New York _ — 0 4 
To or from New York, not exceeding ſixty. 

miles o 4 


and Weſt New Jerſey, and one hundred 
miles from New York _— o 6 
To and from Perth-Amboy and Bridling- 
ton to any place not exceeding ſixty 
miles _ _ — © 4 
To or from Perth-Amboy and Bridlington 
to any place not excceding one hundred 


miles -* — — © 6 


To or from New York to New London in 
New England and Philadelphia in Pen- - 
flvania — — Oo 9 

To or from New London and Philadelphia 
to any place not exceeding ſixty miles 0 4 

To or from New London and Philadelphia N 
to any place not excteding one hundred 

miles _ — 

To or from New York to Rhode Ifland, 
New England, Maſſachuſet's Bay, New 
Hampſhire, and Maryland .— 10 

To or from Newport, Boſton, Portſmouth 
and Annapolis, and any place not exceed- 

ing ſixty miles — ä 

To or from Newport, Boſton, Portſmouth 
and Annapolis, and any place not excced - 
ing one hundred miles 


© 6 


Piſcataway and Wilhamfburgh 1 3 
To or from Salem, -Ipſwich, Piſcataway 

and Wiltamſburgh, nor exceeding ſixty 

miles — — 100 4 
To or from Salem, Ipſwich, Piſcataway 
- - and Wilhamſburgh, not exceeding one 
_ hundred miles — — @ 6 
To or from New York to Charles Town, 

the capital of north or fouth Carolina x 6 
\To-or from Charles Town to any place nor 

exceeding ſixty miles 4 
Tor or from Charles Town to any place not 
exceeding one hundred miles  —- © 6 
. 


O 


The office of poſt-maſter is at preſent under 
the direction of two commiſſjoners who have 
©o6ol. per annum, and are aſſiſted by a ſecretary 
at 200l. per annum, who has four clerks. Here 
are alſo a receiver general, a comptroller of the 
inland office, and his deputy; a ſolicitor, a reſi- 
Yent-ſurveyor, two inſpectors of the miſſent let- 
ters; fix clerks of the roads, and an aſſiſtant to 
each. There is likewiſe a court-pcſt, who has 
408. per diem, and a deliverer of letters to the 


houſe of commons, at 6s. 8d. per diem; a clerk | 
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aad ſeveral other officers and ſervants, Ia the 
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and feven ſupernumetary ſorters ; a window man 
and alphabet keeper ; fxty ſeven letter carriers, 


foreign office there is alſo a comptroller, an al- 
phabet keeper, a ſecretary and fix 4 27 8 
The court in which: this office ſtands. is ſmall, 
neat, and the building itſelf is large, handſome 
and commodious. VI1SKE vos l 
Proceeding to the caſt from the poſt; office. we 
come to Abchurth-lane, Nicholas-lane, Cle- 
ment's-lane, Nag's-head-court, Plaugh+yard, and 
White-hart- court; all of which are: well built, 
and inhabited by peqple in the mercantile way, 
and that have the buſineſs at the Change. White- 
hart-court is remarkable for conſiderable dealers, 
who are moſt of them quakers; and here they 
have their principal meeting houle, - _ 
Fenchureb- ſtteet is large and open, well built, 
and inhabited by merchants and others. In the 
middle of the ſtreet, before the fire of London, 
ſtood the ſmall church of St. Gabriel Fenchurch, 
corruptly Fenchurch, not tebuilt, but the pariſn 
united to St. Margatet Pattens. . 
Here is an entry called Fenchurch- alley, at 
the upper end of which is the church- yard. And 
at the ſouth welt corner of this ſtreet is the 
church of St. Bennet Grace: church, but not in 
this ward. Ann Rendld o 
Oa the north ade of Fenchurch-ſtreet is Lime- 
ſtreet, about the middle of which, on the weſt 
ſide, ſtands | | | 


PEWTERERS HALL. 


The fraternity of pewterers was incorporated 
by lecters patent of the thirteenth. of Edward IV. 
in the year 1474. by the title of © The maſter, 
„ wardens, and commonalty of the art or my{-- 
„ tery of Pcwterers of the city of London“ 
And 1a the year 1534 the wardens, of this com- 
pany or their deputies, were empowered by act 
of parliament to have the iaſpection of pewter 
in all parts of the kingdom, in order to prevent 
the ſale of the baſe pewter, and the importation 
of pewter veſſels from abroad. And as a farther 
encouragement to this company, all Engliſhmen 
are by the ſaid act ſtrictly enjoined not to repair 
to any foreign country to teach the art or myſtery 
of Pewterers, on pain of disfranchiſement, Ani 
for the more effectual preventing the att from 
being carried abroad, no pewteter | ſhall; take as 
an apprentice: the ſon of an alle. 
This corporation is governed by a maſter, two 
wardens, and a court of aſſiſtants; and is the 
ſixteenth in the city lift of companie _- ; 1:1 
At the ſouth weſt corner of Lime-ſtreer ſtands 

the pariſh\church-of +71 e 


FOE! is Dot ann nns: 
St. DION IS Backehurch./ 


This church is a reRory, dedicated to St. 
Dennis, or Dionyſius, the Athenian ancgpagite, 
or judge, and now the patron of France. It 
receives the additional epithet of Backchurch 
from its ſituation backwards, or behind a row 
houſes, to diſtinguiſh it from St. Gabriel's church, 
which formerly ſtood in he middle of Fenchurch- 


122 


10 "C1 £554 b ; 
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The patronage of: this church was anciently-in; 
the gift of the abbot and convent of Canterbury, lane, on the weſt ſide whereof, near the 


but is nowiin the dean and chapter of th s church. 
The old edifice was burnt down in 1666, and-the 
preſent fabrick of ſtone was etetted in ity! ſtead, 


Since which time the rectot, by act of parliament, 


has received: 120} pet annum in eu bf tythes. 
The veſtry is general; and the: pariſſi - officers 
are, t wo churchwardens, two: ſideſuen, and wo 
collectors for the poor. Gon In - by. i: 
On ther ſame fide of  Fenchurelvſtreert; and 
near the north extremity of this ward, is à very 
fine brick building, adorned with pilaſters, archi- 
traves, &c. and 1s the hall herria the huſineſs is 
tranſacted belonging to . c 
4 2 9 ® ; - f * A 7 "3 4 2 Fl 1 21: bY 
The HUDSON's-BAY COMPANY. 
This company was incorporated hy king 
Charles II. in the year 1670, by the name and: 
title of The and company of the ad- 
% venturers of 


« Bay,” And the ſaid charter granted them, 


and their ſucceſſors for ever, all the fireightrs, bays, 


ſeas, rivers, lakes, creeks, iſlands, ſhores, lande, 
territories; and places. whatſocver, within Hud- 
ſon's-ftreights-and Hudſon's- bag. 1 
This cor poration. carry on a conſiderable trade 
to the above places by! a joint: ſtock; and have 
ſettled feveral tmall factorics, to which the natives 
repair with their furrs, ſæins, and other commo- 
dities of the country, which they exchange for 
thoſe of England. The company is under the 
direction of à governor, deputy-governot, and 
ſeren aſũiſtan - ee a 


| . X | 
1 190 121. 
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15 
- 
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England trading into Hudſon's | 
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On the ſouth fide of Fenchurch · ſtreet is . 


end, ſtands the parochial church of „ 


ens eee 7 1310: Db 2 JAULD HS 15 | 
 \ALLHALLOWS STAINING. 
W: This church is a very ancient foundation, de- 5 
dicated to All- ſaints, and is ſaid to have obtained 
the name of Staining, from the corrup 
word. tony, becauſe built at 
the other churches dedicated. to all the faints were 
| of wood. It was anciently.a'redory in the 


ion of the 


tronage of the de Walthams and others, bl ig 


| was annexed to the abbey of Graces, near the 

Tower of London, Wich which abbey this church 

fell to the crown, and was fold to. 

ey and others, Who, on October , 4 Jac. I, had 
a grant of this rectory and pariſh church to be 


held of, the crown in occage: from which time 
it became a lay - impropriation, and in the patron- 


age of the Grocers company, in whom it ſtill 
Continues. And though it is no more than a do- 
native or curacy, under this impropriation, it is 
a rectory in its nature, the tythes (which are 1001, 
per annum) being paid, according to act of par- 8 


liament, to the incumbent. | * 4 

This church eſcaped the fire in 1666; but it 
was ſo old, chat the body of it fell down ſuddenly 
a few. years after, and was Tabuilt by the pa- 
riſhioners, / The body is well illuminated, with 


Gothic windows, and the ſquare tower is crowned 


with a ſmall current. 
The veſtry is ſeleR ; and the pariſh officers ate, 


two churchwardens, two ſideſmen, and two col-; 
ms lectors for the poor. Fey bob”, ark 
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HIS“ ward is very ſmall, and takes its 
name from the above, ſtreer, which in 
| ancient dies was the place where lime 
was either made or fold in public marker. , 
The body of this ward is from the north end 
of Lime: ſtfeet, to the weſt ſide of Leadenhall- 
ſtreetz, on the ſouth ide: and from the ſouth- 
weſt corner of St, Mary-ax-ftreet to another cor- 
ner facing Leadenhall, From the north corner 
of Lime-ſtreet to the middle "thereof is in Ald- 
gate ward' ; and the ſourh end, on both ſides is 
in Langboltn- rege. 
This ward is 5 75 dn the weft by Biſhopſ- 
gate ward; on the eaſt and north by Aldgate 
ward; and on the ſouth by Langbourn ward. It 
is divided' into four precincts; and is under the 
government of an alderman, four common eoun- 
cil-men, one of whom is the alderman's deputy, 
four conſtables, thirteen inqueſt-men, four ſca- 
vengers and a beadle. | | | 
It is very obſervable, that though this ward 
runs through ſeveral pariſhes, yet there is no 
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church, nor whole ſtreet throughout it. And 


the only things worthy remark are two; the firſt 


of which is | | 
LEADENHALL MARKET. 
This is the largeſt and moſt general market for 


all kinds of proviſion within the city of London, 
or perhaps in Europe. Beſides the principal en- 


trance out of Leadenhall- ſtreet, there are ſeveral | 


others, three out of Lime-ſtreer,” and the reſt out 
of Gracechurch- ſtreet. The market confiſts of 
three courts or yards; the firſt of which is that 
at the north-eaſt corner of Gracechurch- ſtreet and 


opens into Leadenhall- ſtreet. 


This court or yard contains in th from 
north to ſouth one hundred and ſixty- bur feet, 
and in breadth from eaſt to weſt eighty feet. 
Within this court or yard, and round about the 
ſame, are about an hundred ſtanding ſtalls for 


butchers, for the ſelling of beef, and therefore 
this court is called the Beef- market; many of 


which 


rge.Biog- 
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which Ralls are eight, ten, or twelve feet long, | 
and four, five, or fix fect broad; with racks, | 


hooks, blocks, and afl other conveniences for the 
ſale of their meat; all which ſtalis are either un- 


der warchouſts above head, or ſheltered from the 
and runs northwards to Camomile-ſtreet by Lon- 


weather by roofs over them. This yard is on 
J veſdays a market for leather, to which the tanners 


do refort. On Thurſdays the waggons from Col- |} ings, and much inhabited 
cheſter and other parts come with 'baize, &c. and | 


alſo the felmongers with their wool ; and on Fri- 
days it is a market for raw hides, befides Satur- 
days for beef, as alſo other proviſions, - 
The ſecond market-yard is called the Green- 
yard, as being once a green plot of ground; af- 


_ rerwards it was the city's ſtore-yard for materials 
nly- 
an 


for building and the hke, but now a mar 
for veal, niutron, lamb, &c. This yard 


hundred and ſeventy fret in length from-eaft to 


weſt, and ninety feet broad from! north to ſouth 
It hath in it an hundred and forty ſtalls for the 


butchers, all covered over, and of the bigneſs | 
of thok in the Beef-marker: In the middle of | 


this Green-yard market, north-to ſouth; is a row 
of ſhops, with kitchens'or rooms over them for 
Fiſhmongers.; and alſo on the ſouth fide and weſt 


end are houfes and ſhops for fiſkmongers. TFo- | 


wards the eaſt end of this yard is erected à fair 
marker-houfe, ſtandihg vpon columns, with vaults: 
underneath and rooms above, wich a bell-tower. 
and a clock, and under it are butchers ſtalls. 


The tenements round about this yard are for the 


moſt part inhabited by covks, victuallets, and 
ſuch like ; and in the paſſages Jeating out of the 


ſtreets into this market are fiſhrngngers, / poulte- 


rers, cheeſmongers, and ſuch like traders for pro- 
viſion, p | 24625 

- Fhe third market belonging to Leadenhall is 
called the Herb-marker, for chat herbs, roots, 
fruit, & c. are only there fold. This market is 


about one hundred and forty - ſcet ſquare. The 


weft, eaſt, and north ſides have walks round 


them, covered over, for ſhelter, and ſtanding | 


upon columns; in which walks thece'are tyenty- 
eight ſtalls for gardeners, with cellars under 
them, 4 | | 
' Bring rebuilt in the year 1739, it is now called 
New Nen or. Naſhe's Rente, and hath ſhops 
in it chiefly for butchers, and a new paſſage into 
Lime- ſtreet. There is alſo in this yard one range 
of Stally;covercd pver, for ſuch 8g fell tripe; neats 
feet, ſheeps trotters, &c. 
idr, the tegements art taken up dy victuallers, 
rers, cheeſemongers, butchers, and ſuch 
ike. - Bryond this are likewiſe ſome ſhops, built 
in the year 1730, in that part called the Old Ba- 
eon-market, & hich ate chiefly occupied by poul- 
terers, and ſuch as deal in bhac n. 
Lime ſtreet is a place well inhabited by, mer; 
chants and others of reputr. About the middle 
of the ſtreet is a place called Queen's - quatre, or 
Queen's ſquare · paſſage, as leadigg into Leadrn- 
 hall-market, a well-built place, with a free ſtone 
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And, on the ſouth 
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pavement, On this ſpot formerly ſtood a large 


| hou'e, the habitation of à merchant, and an- 


queens. 


to belong to the kings and 


Se. Mary-ax--goes out of Leadenhall- rect. 
don- wall. It is a ſtreet graced with good build. 
by eminent merchants. 
_ 'Leadenhall-ftreer is large,” populous and well 
inhabited; but the houſes eſcaping the great fire. 
in 1666, ate not ſo elegant and uniform as thoſe 


of a more modern building. - Ar the ſouth bde 


of this ſtreet, at about 100 fert weſt of Lime- 

ſtreet corner, is fitu te 

' 1 , GI IC BI 1 e 
The EAS T-IN DIA HOUSE. 
renn 1 T4. # er 4 


This building was anciently the ſite of a city 
manſion belonging to the earl of Craven, and 
his anceſſors. The front next the ſtreet is very 
magnificent, being a ſtrong ſtone building, with 
pilaſters and entablature of the Doric order; che 
reſt of. it is very ſpacious, having rooms for 
the directors, and offices for the cleiks. It hath. 
a large hall and court yard, for the reception of 
people who have buſineſs here, to attend on the 
company on their court days, hieb ate every 
Wedneſday and Friday. To this building belongs 
likewiſe à garden, with ware houſes on the back 
part towards Lime- ſtreet, into which: there is a 
back gate for the entrance of carts to bring in, 

their goods. Theſe warehouſes were rebuilt in; 

che year 1725, and have been greatly enlarged; 
The firſt Eft India company was eſtabſibed 

by charter in the reign of queen AS, 7 

le of 


| fince confirmed ſeveral times, under the tit 


* 


The 1 merchants trading into che. 


« Eaſt-Indies. | 
In 1698 a nother company was eſtabliſhed 


act of parlismeat and called, The Engl 
company of merchants trading to the 


Indies,“ who, upon their ſettlement, advanced 
two millions of money to the government, fer 
which they received eight per cent. intereſt, 

On the twenty-ſecond of July, in the year 
1702, for the. mutual advantage and ſtisfaction 
of both companies, an expedient was found ou 
for the uniting of them, and a charter was grant- 
ed for that purpoſe, - And by order of a courtof 
Lord- mayor and adermen, held the twenty-fourth 


of April, in 4 Edward VI. the. chamberlain, 


London was , yearly to pay unto the 14 


Lime: ſtreet ward 208. by even portions, out 
| rhe profits ariſing from the butchers ſtalls in Lea- 
| denhall marker, to keep the faid ward clean. 
| - Befiges the warchouſes Helen 7 l 
| ing, the company have like wilt others in Seeth- 
ing-lane, Fenchurch; ſtreet, Leadentiall-ſtreet, the 
Stcel-yard, Bulliter-lane, the Royal Exchange, 
under the laſt of which hep have cellars entitely 
for pepper, and ſome now building near White: 
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ate. | by Aldgate ward; and on the north by 5 
-, ſometi JH güte ward! ð 005 SHOT LG 35 | 
in the teign At is divided into five precin&s, and; 13 goviihed 
eight h 25 | ban — w and five common-council-men,' 
well-beloved ry including/ the aldetmait's' T z; twenty-two 
by then Ones Fe | one en re. rens e b and 
of land on the a beadle. ! 
and forſaken by 5 | Is ſutve = this ward we ſhall beg in at White- 
much ſervitude. ce beſou wie ky to . chapel hi ſtreet, which for its Sedo N % 


this land, with the liberty for-ever;| be numbered a 
The king granted their re — þ on 2 following 
conditions, to wit, that each of them ſhould vic- 
rn 5 three: combat, one above | world. And in the part beyond the bars is a 
the ground, N * round, andethe third ip — feat market for hay and ſtray three times a week. 
the water; at a certain day, in: | The remainder of this ſtreet is principally taken 
Eaſt Swichliel 1 tuo with ſpears. up with latge inns, for the entertainment of tra- 
againſt Al, Rae; "which was gloriouſly per- vellers; and the reception of coaches, w 
formed ; and the ſame day the king named it | & ec. this being the great 'theroughfare to t 2 
Knighten Guild; and fo bounded is from Ald- | fex 1 from whence che Sf Mes ſupply | 
gate, to the: Ales hrs, the bars | now ate; to- | this master. ns tt 
ward the caſt, on hoch ſides of the ſteeeti and Hopadfditch: ee 


extended it towards the north, and. the gate. now. || ward unto Biſhopſgate chutchz 
ſince called Biſhop 


the beſt in 
is, on the ſouth fade; the 


4 


William Preſbyter, Aſter of Jeſfry Tanger, and f dogs, carrion, and all manner of filth uſed * 
then of the heirs of Colver ; after that of John | thrown. On the eaſt fide of this ſtreet, fr 
Eaſeby ; but fgce 9 1 lord Rouchfer, c. the Mioories, is ituate the parih W ag 
And again N ſonch, unte (he- river; . * a. "$12 by rt Watt v STING 
Thames, and into dhe water, as a: horſeman 10 Sr. B 0 1 0 LP» A, Midgate.' tt; 5 
entering the , might ride at low water, and 8 
throw his ſpear: ſo that all Eaſt Smith fidld. with: 
the right pait of che ſtreet that goeth/ to Doddi 
Pond into the T nene . OR ab 
St. Cathafiag, w year 1215, gave it, together with the whole 
in king, ou Bros days, m—_— et he — ward, to the prior and canon of Holy Trinity. 
wall, and the new. 5 of the Tower, ate of Which Was not only ſoon after confirmed by 
the ſaid fee and liberty: for. the ſaid wall and Henry I. bor likewiſe by the pope and biſho - 
ditch were made in the time of kiog Richad I. Landon. Zut no ſoaner as it ap | 
when he was in the Holy. Land, by. William! | the trinity cent, than the cannons, inſtead of 
Longchamp, biſhop of Ely. r appointing a brate, reſolved to ſer ve the cure al- | 
In the year 1 61 5, Cexrain burgeſſes of teroately;chemſclves 3 which they regularly per- 
of the progeny of thoſe Engliſh knights, coming 
together into the chaptet : houſe of ihe Ace of. | when the ſame coming to the crown, queen Eli. 
the Holy Trinity, gave to the fame, and (canons; l  zabeth, in th year 1577, granted this church and 
ſerving God therein, all. the, lands and ſoke. |} cvrecy to Robert Halywell, for a certain term of 
called” in Engliſh 85 Kni ghten Guild, which lieth: | [| years; and in the yrar 1 588, to George Puttenham, 
to the wall e th s city eee ſame gate, and || tor. another term of years ; ſince which time the 
retcheth to the river Thames they gave ir |  impropriation has bern held in fee of the crown. 
(taking upon them the; brotherhood: and partici- be old church eſcuped the fire in 1666, 
pation of the benefits, of chat haule) dyjrhs! hands || and ſtood till the year 1741, when it was ales 
of Prior Norman. 00 „ang f dowa, a kgs 1 — 1 a N in 744 
is ward is ſituate ent without Aldgate, It is built with bric is a maſſy; and 
and contains all der as far as A. yet elegant ſtrud ure. It confilts of a body of 4 
etticoat- lane, Houndſditch, and the Migoties. reg gular ſhape, and a lofty and well proportioned 
It is bounded on the caſt by the pariſhes. of ||| ſterple, formed of a tower, and ſpire. | But its 
Kain Krane and Lead 1 8 10 41 e * een ruſtic at ans. | 


1 owſon of which was originally in the pro- 
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market for 
catcaſes of beef, mutton, veal and lamb, in the 


een - , 


takes its name 
ſgate,' viiro the hovle then of | from its ancient ſtare, à diteb, into which dead 


ing dend i. , eee 
plett of the ward of P "4 in the 


| formed ill the diſſolution of their monaſtery, 


— — — 


This church is a donative or curacy ; the pro- 
A duce of which is accounted to be worth 7ool. per 


wen „ e er rent 
The — = is Adr ſelect nor general, all be · 
ing admitted who have either ferved or fined for 
offices. And the pariſh officers are tyo church- 
wardens, and five overſeers of the poof, fot᷑ that 
part of the pariſh within the freedom; aad two 
churchwardens and four,overſeers-for that part out 
A MNEP.CT TT: 7 
Here are two charity ſchools; one in the free- 
dom, founded by Sir John Caſs, alderman for 
fifty boys and forty girls. The other in Eaft 
Smithfield for forty boys and thirty girls, found- 
ed by Sir Samuel Stirling, Knighi and alderman 
of the city of London ; whoy by his laſt will and 
teſtament, bearing date the ſeventh day of Au- 


and tenements, lying in Eaſt Smithfield, in the 


the manor of Stepney, t ia the county of Middle- 
ſex, the rents: acbounting to the value of 221, 
yearly, as a foundation of a charity-ſchool, for 
the better education of the poor, youths of the 
pariſh of St. Betolph's without Aldgate; which 
lands and tenements he ſurrendered for the uſe of 
his will to Mr. Corſc his, brrutr ; Mr. John Par- 
ſons, btewer; and Thomas Heath, Scrivener; 
truſtees of the ſaid charity. The ſchool maſter 


Cambridge, and to teach ſchool in a brick houſe, 
which he, the ſaid Sir Samuel Sterling, built at 
bis on charge at the euſt end of the town hovſe, 


manor of Eaſt Smithfield. The ſchool-maſter to 
he choſen by the inqueſt of the ward of Portſo- 
ken, and the leet- jury of the manor of Eaſt 
Smithfichd. 1311. 11 q 2713 4 $144 + > 
Leaving Houndſditch we paſs eaſtward through 
Gravel-Jane' into, 'Petticdat-Jane, formerly-called 
Hog-lane. The alleys and courts that branch out 
of theſe laces; and Houndſditch, are in general 
very narrow; meanly baile, and occupied by Jews 


and inferior artificetss. 


northward as far as the ground called St. Mary 
Spital. On both ſides this lane in ancient times, 
were hedge rows and elm trees, with pleaſant 
fields to walk in; and at that time the habitation 
af great men. Among whom, ſo lately as in 
the reign of king James I. We find Gondomar, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador. In this lane is a French 
chapel; and at the Boar's-hrad is kept a baptiſt 
meeting. | 

Oppoſite the front of the pariſh church of St. 
Botolph is a ſpacious, broad and long ſtreet, 
called the Minories, which is inhabited by con- 
fiderable tradeſmen in moſt branches, but parti- 
cularly gunſmiths. The welt fide of this ſtreet is 
almoſt entirely rebuilt, and frveral new ſtreets 


friars; and on the eaſt fide is an arch or gate-way 
into a diſtrict called Little Minories. In this 
diſtrict is ſituate the pariſh church of 


3 N 1 T XI in the Mineries. 


ciently an abbey of nuns of the order of St. Clare, 


guſt, A. P. 1673, gave certain , copyhold: lands: 
pariſh of St. Mary Whitechapel,” belonging ito || 
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3 2 
* 


| 


to be a batchelor of arts of the univerſity. of 


or queſt- houle, upon Little Tower- hill, in che 


i 


4 


| 
? 
; 


: 


a Petticoat lane tuns from Whitechapel bars 


opened croſs Vine. ſtreet, Which lead into Crutched- 


This church ſiands on the ſpot where was an- 
| 


Ladies that ſubſciibe are permitted to vote at all 


1 
þ 


| 


| ſo called from one Goodman,” the land holder of 


Near the fouth welt angle of Allofifteet is « 


. MAGD A'L'EN-HOUSE. 


: 
| 


| ſonal advantages had expoſed them, repent of 
their lewd way of life: 1 


ciates on Sunday evenings; on which occaſion 
there is always a collection for the penitents. 


| to attend in their own perfons, and no pupil, ap. 


into the wards; and even when the phyſicians, 


called the Minoreſſes, founded by Edmund earl 
of Lancafter, brother to king Edward I. in the 
year 12933 but being ſuppreſſed in the year 
a number of houſes were erected in its ſtead, and 
a ſmall church was built for the inhabitants, and 
dedicated to the Trinity, whence it received its 
preſent appellation z and the additional epithet of 
Minories was added from the above monaſtery, 

The preſent church is a ſmall brick edifice, with 
a low tower at te 2 a turret. . 

The patronage of this church has bee 
along in the crown but the income of the eee 
is ſaid to de ſo mall, as to amount to no more 
than 2 gl. per annum, beſides ſurplus fees. 

The veſtry is general; and che patilh"officers 
are, two churchwardens, and one overſeer of the 


poor, - N 521 725 

From the little Minories is a narrow'foot-way 
into Heydon-yatd, on the eaſt fide of Which is a 
narrow entry inte ManſelAtreet, Govdlan's:fields, 


chat ground, were, about eighty yeats ago lid into 
four principal ſtreets, viz. "ManſeFEftreet oh the 
weſt, Ailoff.ſtreet on the north, Lemon- on 
the eaſt,” and Preſcot- ſtreet on the ſouth, with 4 
quare picee of land is the middle, uſed as a ten- 
ter ground. The buildings in theſe fields ate in 


general very good, comthodious, and high brick 
houſrs. Lt | *\ 05 MS 73MI'KOS 


Preſbyterian meeting-houſe. And in Preſcor-ftreet 
is S plain neat building, inſtituted inthe year 1958 
for the * ot penitent proſtitutes, and 
the name bf oe In + 


:, * 


The objects ef chis fountlation are vomeh, 
who, having been ſeduted und plunged into tuin 
by temptations, to Which their youth,” and per- 


he ſupport of it is by 
voluntary ſubſcriptions; and it is governed by & 
pre ſident, four vice-preſidents, a treaſurer, and 
committee of twenty one; five of whom conſti - 
tute a Quoram. The number of governors are 
not limited; but the fubſeriber of five guineas is 
governor only for a year, whereas they who ſub- 
icribe " twenty guineas ate rnots for life. 


elections, &c. by, proxy. There is a chaplain 
who is to teſide in the houſe; to read prayers, to 
preach on Sunday mornings, to attend the fick, 
and inſtruct the family in the principles and du- 
ties of the Proteffant religion as by law eſtabliſh- 
ed. There is likewiſe anothet preacher who offi- 


To this charity belong two phyſicians, two 
ſurgeons, and three apothecaries, who are re. 
quired to behave with the utmoſt humanity and 
prudence. One of each is to attend the com- 
mittee, and make weekly reports. They are all 


rentice, or ſervant, ſhall at any time be admitted 


ſurgeons, and apothecaries viſit the watds, the) 
ſhall be attended by the matron. "The 
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. The matron is to direct the œconomy of the 
houſe, and conſtantly to refide in it. She is to 
ſee that all the women ate neat and decent in 
their cloaths and perſons, and properly employed; 
that they diſcharge theit duty, and eonſtantly 


attend divine ſervice: ſhe is to receive from the | 


ſte ward the materials for their work, and dehver ſome time for à trial of their behaviour. There 


it back to him. She is to take care of the houſe - 
hold linen, and what be to the cloathing 3 
to require from the ſteward ſuch proviſlons as are 
nece for the houſe, and to ſee that they are 
not given away or waſted. She is to keep the 
keys of the outward doors, which ate to be de-. 
livered into her hands gſfter the doors are locked, 
at ſeven in the winter, and nine in the ſummer y 


and ſhe is to take care that the rules of the houſe | 


be ſtriftly- obſerved; with regard to the time of 
reft, diet, hours of "devotion, and every thing 
that relates to ordert... d 
The ſecretary is to keep the books, take mi- 
nutes at all meetings, to collect the annual ſub- 
ſctiprions, and to give notice to ſuch ſubſeribets 
who ate more than one-year in arrears, &c. 
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committee. No perſon admitted ſhall be allowed 
to go out of the houſe without ial leave in 
wfiting, figned by the treafater'or chairman, and 
rwo of the committee 
2: One or mote wards are to be allowed for 
perſons newly admitted, where they are to remain 


hall be a ſuperioriry of wards, according to the 
education or behaviour of the perſons admitted; 
and the inferior wards ſhall cooliſt of meaner per- 


| ſons, and of thoſe Sy N for miſbehaviour. In 
e 


each ward they ſhall be clafſed, and one appointed 


to preſide and be accountable for the conduct and 


behaviour of the reſt; and they ſhall, by rota- 
tion, do the neceſfary offices in their relpecti 

wards; excepting the Jag appointed to preſide. 
They are alſo to perform the neceſſary offices of 


| the houſe, as they ſhall be directed by the ma- 


tron ; and an allowance ſhall be made to ſuch as 
perform theſe offices, out of rhe general produce 


| of the work done in the houſe, according to the 


The ſteward is to reſide conſtantly in the houſe, | 
and to follow no other employment than what re- 


lates to this charity. He is to receive the re- 
ſpefive proviſions and materials fot the employ- 
ment of the women, ordered by the committee, 
and inſpect the weight, meaſures, - and quality 
thereof, and to make regular entries of them; to 
keep an exact account of all the work done by 
every teſpectide woman, as the matron ſhall deli- 
ver it to him. 2 Wo 
The porter is not to receive any letter, meſ- 
ſage, or other ching into the houſe, or ſend out 


proportion of the value of their duty and la: 
bour. ry r er 
3. Each perſon is to lie in a ſeparate bed, an 

have a cheſt for her cloaths and linen, under locl 
and key to be kept by herſclf; and, where the 


| foom will admit of it, a ſmall cloſer or apartment 


any thing, without the knowledge, or inſpection 


of the marron : he is to reſide in che houſe; and 
ſtrict ly to obſerve the inſtructions that ſhall be 
given him, in regard to viſitors, letters, e. 
The meſſenger is alſo to dwell In the houſe, and 
to be employed in errand and out -· door bufineſs : 
but he is not to bring any letter, verbal meſſage, 
or other thing into the houſe, or to carry out any 
meſſage or other thing, without the knowledge or 
inſpection of the matron. 1 5 


either the ſteward, porter nor meſſenger ſhall ¶ and the produce brought to their account. They 


have any communication with the wards. 

No officer, nor ſervant of the houſe ſhall, re- 
ceive any money, fee, gratuity; or reward, be- 
ſides their wages. | TY: 


; Rules and regulations relating to the penitents. 


1. That the method of admiſſion be by peti- 
tion to the committee, the printed form of which, 
with proper blanks to be filled up, may be had 
gratis by application at the houſe. That eve 
petitioner be examined as to her health, by the 
phyſician, ſurgeon, and matron. When any pe- 
tition is approved, it ſhall be wrote upon Found 
proper, and ſigned by the chatman. Every per- 
fon, upon admiſſion,” ſhall ſubſcribe do the rules 
of the houſe, and alſo enter into an agreement to 

y the ſum of ten pounds per annum for her 

ard, lodgings, and neceffaties, which is to be 


void, provided ſuch perſon continurs in the houſe || and childrens, ſhoes, mantuas, Ran, costs, & c. 


but no part of their labour is to. 


three years, or leſs time, at the option of the 


I 


| 
| 


| 
| 


is to be provided for the retirement of the mo 
ſcrious and beſt behayed, In the intervals of their 
employ ment, and theſe alſo conſidered as the re- 
ward of good condudt. 
4. Their true names muſt be regiſtered ; but, 
if deſirous of concedling themſelves, they, may 


have liberty to aſſume a. feigned , name. As no 


reproaches muſt be made for paſt irregularitic 
under the fevereſt mae neither Fall — 


be any inquiries made into the name of families ; 
but all poſſible diſcouragement given to er 
kind of diſcovery that the parties themſelyes do 


not chuſe to make. 


5. Upon their admiſſion, if their apparel is in 
any tolerable condition, it is to be cleaned, tick- 


eted, and laid by, in order to be returned them 


whenever they leave the houſe: but if ſuch ap- 


parel be too fine for their ſtation, it ſhall be fold, 


are to wear an uniform of light grey, and'in their 
whole dreſs to be plain and neat.  _- 
Each ward is to dine at a ſeparate table. The 


Mmatron is to dine at the head of the table of the 
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ſuperior ward; and the head of each ward is to 
qine at the upper end of each table, and to ſay 


grace. 


articles propoſed for their wag Let are, 
15 own cloaths, both linnen and 


woollen; neee ſpinning, making bone lace, 


black lace, artificial flowers, childrens toys, 
winding ſilk, drawing patterns, making women 


houſe, 


* 


* 


ſold in e 


548 
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houſe, but at ſome other place appointed by the 


committee. - In their work, as in every other 


circumſtance, the utmoſt care and delicacy, hu- | 
manity and tenderneſs will be obſcrved,: that this | 
eſtabliſhment may not be thought a houſe of cor- | 


reCtion, or even of hard labour, but a ſafe retreat 
from their diſtretsful circun ſtances. 

8. From Lady-day to Michaelmas they are to 
riſe at ſix and be in bed at ten; and from Mi- 
chaelmas to Lady-day are to riſe at ſeven and be 
in bed at nine; and after that time no fire or can- 
dle ſhall be allowed, except in the ſick ward. 

9. They are to breakfaſt at nine o'clock, and 
be allowed half an hour; and are to dine at one 
o'clock, and be allowed an hour; they may 
leave off work at fix in the winter, and ſeven ia 
ſummer. 

10. No governor, or any other perſon, ſhall 
be permitted to viſit the wards, or any of the 
women, without leave in writing firft obtained 
from the. treaſurer or chairman, and two of the 
committee, except in caſes provided for; and in 
all caſes the matron to attend them. 
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tain a reconciliation with their parents and friends, 
when their contract will be cancelled. 

16. Beſides the vouchers abovementioned, and 
the advantages ariſing from their labour, a boun- 
ty may be given, at the diicretion of the com- 
mittee, to ſuch as-fhall be properly diſcharged. 


| This gift (hall be preſented not only to thoſe who 


11. Abuſive or reproachful language, inſolence | 
or diſobedience to the officers, indecent or pre= | 
fane expreſſions, and ſuch kind of turbulent con- 


duct, ſhall ſubjet them to confinement in a 
room ſix hours for the firſt offence. 
cond offence they ſhall be admoniſhed publicly 
by the chaplain and the matron ; and the reſt ot 
their own ward may be alſo appealed to for their 
diſapprobation of ſuch conduct. The third of- 
fence ſhall ſubje them to be confined for twelve 
hours, and to have but one ſpare meal during the 


For the ſe- || Smichficld, now divided into a great number of 


whole day, and if found to be incorrigible, then | 
| m:yor and ſheriffs of London, to proclaim the 


to forfeit a certain proportion, or. the whole, 
of what hath been acquired by their labour, at 
the diſcretion of the committee, and be ſubject 
to the conſequences of their diſagreement; and 
to be diſmiſſed the houſe, and never re-admitted, 
12. After the continuance of any woman in 
the houſe three years, upon the modeſt and vir- 
tuous demeanor and induſtrious conduct of ſuch 
woman, or upon application of her parents or 
friends, or any houſckeceper of ſufficient credit, if 
ſuch friends declare they will forgive the paſt 
offences of ſuch woman, and will provide for her ; 
or if ſuch houſckeeper will receive ſuch woman 
as a ſervant ; in either of theſe caſes the gover- 
nors may diſcharge ſuch woman with her con- 
ſent. 
13. Upon the diſcharge of ſuch woman, her 
cloaths, or, if fold, the produce of them, ſhall 
be returned to her, together with whatever may 
be due upon her account, and a certificate given 
her, under the hands of the treaſurer, or the pre- 
fident, and rwo or more of the committee, of her 
conduct and behaviour during the time of her be- 
ing in the houſe. 
14. Every woman who ſhall be placed in a ſer- 
vice from this houſe, and ſhall continue one whole 
year in ſuch ſervice, to the entire approbation of 
ſuch maſter or miſtreſs, upon its being made ap- 
pear to the ſatisfaction of the committee, they 
may give the woman a gratuity not exceeding two 
guineas, as a reward for her good behaviour. 
16. The committee will, upon the good beha- 
viour of che women, intereſt chemſelves to ob- 


— 
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marry in a manner ſatisfactory to the committee, 
bur alſo to ſuch as ſhall ſer up trades in whatever 
way they ſhall have gained a proficiency ;; ſo that 
nothing ſhall be omitted which can promote the 
great ends of preſerving life, of rendering that 
life uſeful, and of recovering thole who are now 
loſt to the community. Wir DE 

The welt end of Preſcor.ſtreer opens towards 
the ſouth with a paſſage into Roſemary: lane, in 
which is a Baptiſt merting-houſe; and at the 
ſourh-weſt corner of Lemon. ſtreet, in Roſemary 
branch- alley, is another, of the ſame denomina- 
tian. 0 0 8 T 

On the north fide of Roſemary-lane, and at 
the weſt end, ſtands a good ſet of alms-houſcs 
lately built at the expence of the Merchant · tay- 
lors company, for fourteen poor old women, who 
receive 164. per week, by the founder's will, and 
$1. 158. annually. from. the company. On - the 
ſouth fide of this lane lies the ground called Eaſt 


alleys, lanes, courts, &c. but in the reign of 
king Heory III. was an open field, on which was 
held a fair, by royal grant, for fifteen days, viz. 
from the eve of Penticoſt to the octaves of Tri- 
nity. And the ſaid king ſent his briefs to the ſes 
veral ſheritfs of Lincoln, Glouceſter, Kent, Wor- 
ceſter, York, Norfolk and Suffolk, and to the 


ſame. ** And therefore we command you, that 
you cauſe to be proclaimed the beforeſaid fair 
throughout the whole bailiffwick, as is aforeſaid; 
cauſing all merchants of your bailifiwick to know, 


that they may ſecurely come to the fair. Wit- 
neſs the king at Weſtminſter, the eighth day of 
February.” 13 Henry III. | 


Between Eaſt Smithficld and Tower-hill once 
ſtood a religious foundation, called by the ſeve- 
ral names of the New Abbey, the Abbey of 
Graces, and Eaſtminſter, founded by king Hen- 
ry III. On the fite of this abbey, diſſolved by 
king Henry VIII. is founded and built the king's 


VICTUALLING OFFICE. 


This building, which ſtands on the upper part 
of Little Tower-hill, near the end t King- 
ſtreet, contains houſes for the lodging of certain 
officers, ſeparate apartments for offices, ſtore- 
rooms, ſlaughter- houſes for oxen and hogs, 4 
brewhouſe, and a houſe for ſalting and barrelling 
proviſions. . RE Vis 

The buſineſs of this office is under the direction 
of ſeven commiſſioners who have each 4ool- per 

.zanvum, and a ſeparate department; under whom 

ats ſecretary, accomptants, clerks, ſurveyors, and 
orhet officers and ſervants. In this office all pur. 
ſers, and others iatruſted with the public ſtores of 
proviſions, or contract for them, are to paſs their 
accounts, Farther matters reſpecting Tower-hill 
will be deſcribed in their proper place. FO 


/ 


(HIS 1 receives its name from the 
hithe or harbour for large boats, barges, 
or lighters, and even = ſhips, which 

in \ ancient times anchored at that place, as they 

do now at and near Billingſgate; It bears the ad- 
ditional epithet of queen, ſrom the queens of 

England uſually poſſeſſing the tolls and cuſtoms of 

veſſels that unloaded goods there; which were very 

conſiderable ;' and all veſſels laden with corn and 
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fiſh were er to unload at this hithe, and no 
where elſe, : is Now a great meal-market, well 
furniſhed with conveniences to depoſit goods 
brought hither by water to. be ſold z and with a 
commodious market houſe. via un 
This ward is bouaded on the calt by Dowgate- 
ward, vn the north. by, Bread-ſtreer.i and .Card- 
waiaers wards,” onſthe fourth. by the Thames, and 
on the weſt-by Caſtlebaynard ward. It is divided 
into nine precincts ; and is governed by ad alder- 
man, ſix common-gouncil-men Te che al: 
derman's depoty and ning Nl „A ener 
The extent of this ward begingeth on che ſquth 
ſide of Treten and rungeth weſt 40 a | 
lane called Lambert-hill; out of Knightrider- 
ſtreet. arg divers lanes ruguing ſouth, to, Thaqes- 
ſtreet. The firſt, is Trinity-lane, Which runneth 
down by the welt, end. of Teniyrchprch, , + There 
is Spuren-lane, or- rs-Jane,) now, galled 
Huggen-lahe : then Breadeſtteete hill: then St. i 
Mary Mounthaut ; out of, Which lane, on the 


eaſt ſidę æbexeof, is. one othet, lane, turning Faſt | 


— 


through, St. Nicholas Olave $ 1 to | 
Breadftreer-hill., 4; This, Jane, is-.called Finimore- | 
lane r Five-foot-lang,, age it is hut five foot 


in breadth at the welt eng, Ia the middle of | 
this lane.rynneth down one other lane, , broader, 
ſouth to T hames -ſtreey,.. called Deſboxne-lane, 

On the north fide, coming, from ;Knightrider- 
aner ittakes in al chef eaſt de, of Lambert-hill, 
and o mch, of, the weſt Ide as from the north 
end of Black Catth's:baſl to Thames-ſtreet;.'and | 
ſo much of Thames-ſtreet as three doors weſt | 
from the » Oid-Swan brewhoufe,” in; the eaſt unto | 
Huntingdon- houſe, over 22 St. Peter's church 
in che welt, ,near, unto; Paul's whart,, and on the 
lane ; Gde' from the Blue · boar to the welt end of 
St. Peter s-church, . and up St. Peter? bill two | 
houſes north above the ſaid church. :: ©; 


Fiſh-ſtreet, (otherwiſe called, Labour-in-yain-hill; 


from ,the difficulty of car s.aſcgndio it) af 
the north welt 44 by 'of whicl date the in | 
church of | 


Sr. NICHOL A S Cole- Abbey. 


iy. church is ſo denominated from its dedi- 
- | 


We ſhall begin the ſurypy of this ward at Old- 


0 


* 


7 
cation to the above · mentioned faint ; but the *. 
ſon of the additional epithet is not known, ſome 


conjecturing it to be à corruption of Golden . 


Abbey, and others that it is derived from Cold 
abbey, or Coldbey, from its cold or bleak ſitu- 
ation. 
ſame place before the year 1383 ;. but the laſt 
ſtructure being conſumed in the great conflagta- 
tion in 1666, the preſent church was built in ts 


place, and the . of St. Nicholas Olave united 


0 e % ved £14314 nM Fl 
This edifice: conſiſts of a jk body well en- 


lighte ned by a ſingle range of windows decently = 


ornamented. It is ſixty- three feet long, and forty- 
ty- three feet broad; thirty-ſix feet high do the 
roof, and one hundred and / thirtyr five to theitop 
of the. ſpire. The tower is plain, hut ſtrength- 
ened with ruſtic at the corners; and the ſpire, 
which is of the maſſy kind. Me e and 
many opening NI fl 
The advowſon of this recto was: antiently in 
the dean / and chapter. of _ artin's- le- Grand 
but upon the grant of that collegiate church to 
the abhot and canons of Weſtminſter, the pa- 
tronage devolved to that convent, in whom it 
continued till the diſſolution of theis monaſtery z 


when comiog to the crown it remained thereigs 
> queen-Elizabeth, in the, vert 15603 ö. d 
he, Paropage: thereof, to {Thomey, Reeve and 
velyn, 0 


George E. and their heirs in ſoccage, who, 
conveying it to others, it came at laſt to the 
family. f the Hackers one Whereof was colonel 
Francis Hacker, commander of the guard 
that conducted king; Charles: L. to and, from 
his trial, and at laſt to the ſcaffold;; fox which, 
after the reſtoration; he was executed as a traitor, 
when the .advowſon, reverted, to the crown, in 
Whomm it {till gontinues. 
other profis receives 1 30l. 4 year id lieu oſ 
tythes., The church of St. Nicholas Olaye 

where the church yard is now, on the welt ſide 


Bread- ſtreet- hill: the advow ſon of which is in he 


crown- and the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, 
who preſent. alternately. The veſtries of theſe 
pariſhes arg general and each hes ton church - 
wardens and, two collectors or wee, of the 
gf 

Thames-ſtreet runs "through the heart, of this 


ward, and contains, on the - ſouth ſide, ſeveral 


lanes that lead down to Wood-wharf,/ Broken- 
wharf, . Brooker” s-wharf, Brook s-Whatf, Queen 


hithe, and other places on the Thames ſide 3 on 
which account this diviſion is greatly thronged 


with carts employed in carrying goods and mer- 


chandize. 


In this ſtreet, oppoſite Broken-wharf, is fituate 


the pariſh church of | 
6 Z ' S&T 


It is known that there was a church in the 


The rector, beſides his 


_— Tur. ©. 


$89 

Sr. MARY SOMERSET. 

This chureh takes the additions! epither of 
s from its vicinity to Swmnor”s het, or bithe, 
a {mall port or haven reſembling that of Queen- 
hithe. A church was ſituated in this place before 
the year 1335 but the old edifice ſharing the 
fate of molt of the other public buildings, in 
the fire of London, the preſent ſtructure was 
erected in its ſtead, 

The body of this edifice is enlightened 
range of lofty arched windows, and the wa 
terminated' by a baluſtrade. A well Pct dh 
1quare tower riſes to a conſiderable height, and is 
crowned with a handſome vaſe at each corner, 
ſupported on a very ornamental pedeſtal, with a 
handſome turret between in the form of an obe- 
lifk, each ſupported on the ſame kind of pedeſ- 
tal as the vale, and crowned with a ball. 


This church is in the gift of a lay patron, and 


being united to St. Mary Mounthaw, which is in 
the gift of the biſhop of Hereford; they preſent 
alternately to this living, which is rated by act of 
parliament at 110], per annum, in liou of enen 
and 3ol. in glebe. 


The veſtry of St. Mary Somerſet is ſele&,-con- 


tiſd officers 


fitting of about twenty ; and the pat 
78, two col- 


are, two churehwardens, four ov 
lectors, and two fideſmen, 

The veſtry of St. Mary Mounthaw is general, 
and there are only two churchwardens. - It was 
called Mounthaw, or Mountapts; or Montalto, 
from the founder, belonging to à family in Nor- 
folk of that name. The fite of the church, which 
is on the eaſt fide of Fiſhftreer-hill; is at this 
time uſed wen as a burial place for the inhabi- 


ants. 

On the north ſide of Thatnes-ferdet, at / the 
ſouth-weſt angle of Little _— -Jane,''is firuat 
* pariſh church of 


8. MICHABL, Drrenbtde. 


| Shae re 1181 dais church was omi 
nated St. Michael de Cornhithe, which may lead 
us to the origin of the name by which we at pre- 
ſent call that wharf, and this church from its fi- 
tuation near it ; as the quantities of corn brought 
thicher down the Thames might occafton the or- 
re on, end eie, de only a corrupt 


* * * 4 


ſpeaking it. | 
I church being evafomed by the dread- 
* Gre in 1666; the nt ſtructure was erected 
in its Read. It confiits af a well pi ioned 


body, enligktened by wider ſeries of windows, the 
* firſt a range of ta}? arched ones, and over theſe « 


range of large porn hole windows, above which. || reign 


are cherubims and undetneath feſtoons, 
that adorn the lower part, and fall between the 
tops of the under ſerirs. The tower is plain but 
well proportioned, and is terminate by a ſpire 
aoware with 1 20 m the ew bf” A „ene . 


- 
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| foris pitleris Londintnfis dono dedit. 


© the eity of London;“ 


the title of The ke 
of the art and my 
It is a Hivery company, the 40th in the city 
and is 
| eure of affiſt ants. 


This church has all along been in the gilt of 
the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, and 5 ſub- 
Jeet ro the archdeacon. Or its being rebuilt rhe 
| pariſh of the Trinity was united to it, by which 
the reCtor's fees were conſiderably augmented, he 
receiving, befidey other advantages, 160l, per 
annum, in lieu of tythes. 

Trinity church was ſituate at the north-eaſt 
corner of Trinity-lane, where at preſent ſtands 
the Sweediſh, otherwiſe called the Lutheran 
church. It was in the gift of the dean and chap- 
ter of Canterbury, ſo that the living of the Wb 
pariſhes is akernarely in the gift wa. thoſe two pa. 
rrons., PF ; 

On the weſt ſide of Tri line, at the corner 
of  Huggen- alley, ſtands 25 0 


PAINTER STAINERS HALL.” 


This hal is ore AB 4 handioine rein | 
"_ —— — of the Corinthian 
order, painted in imitation with gilt 
1 The pannels ea and The 
ceilings are embelliſhed with great variety of kiſ: 
tory and other paintings, ifitely performed; 
amonglt which are the portrars of kin * Charles 
II. and his queen Catherine, hy Mr. Hodſeman! 

In this court room are fo "moſt 
of which are Portraits of the members of che 
company; and in the front of the room is a'fine 
buſt of Mr. Thomas Evans, ho left fe bout 
in og or Vſtreet to the company. 

mden, the famous anilqueriin, g 
the Painter-Scainefs company a filver cop 
ver, which they uſe every St. Luke's day at their 
election; the old maſter drinking ts the one then 
elected, out of it. Oh rhis cup is the following 


inſeriprion! Cal. Camden Clarerciex lar aaf 


This company was inc by letters pa- 
tem granted by queen Elizabeth in the year 1982; 
by the bame-of l. « The maſter, wardens and com- 
« monalty of the freedom of the att and my{- 
*© rety of painting, cated painter ſtainers, within 
and is governed "by. a 
maſter, two wardens, and a court of affi 
who have a conſtderable-livery, and is num 
che rwenty-cighth in the city liſt of companies. 

Lambert-Hill is well buitr, and inhabited by 
— ate families. ' On the ti ſtands a handſome 

ding called 19 


BLACKSMITHS HALL 


'The empty of Backſmiths is very 
by preſcription, but was not incorporated tl che 
n of queen Elizabeth, in the your year 137 7. 
s or wardens and focit 


de les Blackſmirhs. 
It, 


0 


Aube 


ed by u maſter, chree h three” warden 
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CHAP'T ER: XXI. 


of T e b EA WAA 


AHIS ward takes its name from the prin- 
cipal ſtreet therein, which leadeth out of 
in a direct line to the grand en- 


the city | 
trance into the Tower of London, and is the firſt 


ward in the ſouth eaſt part of the eity. 


It is bounded on the eaſt by Tower-hill and | 


of Aldgate ward, on the notth by Lang- 

rn — on the weſt By tag ns. 
and on. the ſauth by the river Thames. 
from the Tower of London in the eaſt, to the 
middle way between Great Dice-key and Smart's 
key in the welt; and from the weſt corner of 
Tower-dock ia the ſouth, to. within ſeventy-feet 
of the north end of Rood- lane in the north, in 
which are contained a 


lanes, &. as, part of Thamęs-ſtreet,  Seething- 
lene, Mark-lane,. . 1 9 7 t- ſtreet, 
Idle: lane, St. Dunſtan's-hill, Harp-lane, Beer- 


lane, &c, T4 
This ward is 


- *. 
is 


weſt end of „ 
ſtreet, on the north (ide, is Idle- lane, between 
_ 7 Dunſtan's- hill, ſtands the beautiful 
chu | Its 26-029 | 


sr. DUNSTAN inthe E. 


£03 vs 1 11 ity et bated ee 
This church is dedicated to St. Dunſtan arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, an implacable enemy and, 

' Cruel perſecutor of the ſecular clergy, in favqur 
o the regulars and, the additional epithet, be 
Eoft is given it, to diſtinguiſh it from St. Dun- 
ſtan's in Fleet- ſtreet. It ſuffered greatly by the 
lite of London in 1666, bat - was thoroughly re- 


pared in eighteen months after, though the || 


ltcepie was delayed ten years longer. - | 
U is built in the 3 file, eighty- 


t extends. 


Fest number of ſtreets,. 


pärliament, ar 2401. 
The veſtry is fele&, and the 
two churchwardens and two 


brought by the faid fhi 


than was anciently „ 0 r l 9e — 

Farther to the eaſt is Harp-lane, a great tho- 
from che keys: on the ere 
' | s » | ; {1 1147 


Ak ERS 


royghfare for carts | 


* 5 . , 
” * 


the Gothic manner. The tower is light, ſup · 


ported by outworks at the angles, 
into three ſta 
four handſome pinnacles z in the midſt of wh 


riſes the ſpire, on the narrow erowns-of 'four Go- 
thic arches, a bold attempt in architecture, and is 
geometri- 
cal {kill of the architect, Sir Chfiſtopher Wren, 


* 
rectory was anciently in 


one proof, among many, of the great 
who built this light and elegant tower. 
| The patronage of this 
the prior and canons of Canter 
— i365 

iſhop, 


mains,. and 1s one of the thirteen liars in 


this city belonging to the archiepiſcopal fee of 


Canterbury. 


The value of this living js ſettled'by af off 
mum, in lieu of tythes. 


riſh officers ate, 
es. 07 3” 7 
Oa the north fide of this church is the - 
<2 vo 74 | {261 e, | + i 2 
Ia this office are entered all ſhips that arrive it 


the port of Lobqon with coals ; and to which be- 


long fifteen maſter- meters, who appoint a ſuffi. 
cient. huthber of 


du 
maſtcr-meters hav each four deputics 


roved of 
to top the vats, and to return an ac- 


dW O 


: 1 


ſide of which ſtands 


> 
U 
- — 


in 44d] 


# A . 
{a3 
Gy. 


rſons to mesure the eoals 
| ſhips, to prevent impofftions, 
which would otherwiſt go both to the king”! 
and ſubje&, in teſpect ro the 

The 
or under coal- meters, who mult be app | 
by the Lotd- mayor and aldermen, as upon them 
the care of weighing and meaſuring coals, prin- 
cipally depends; their 'bufinefs being to attend 
each 
count of the eoals meaſured to the 
order to aſcertain and collect the duties. For 
which trouble they receive 
.dron for all coals meaſrec 
ton for all coals weighed. Both, the prin 
| under-meters take an oath, at their adm 
office, to giye 4 Juſt meaſure to rich and Por, 
without partiality or favour ; ro buy no coals ex 
cept for his oa vfe, nor to ſell a 
that office, nor to take any tire 


divided 
ges, terminating at the cornets 4 


| bury, who in the 
ted the ſame to Simon their arch 
his ſucceſſors, in whom ie ſtill re- 


* 
4 


| 
a 
| 


in 


* 
4 
y 


| 


" 


and meaſure. © 


IF 


coal-office, in 


ou 1 ere per chal» 


pente per” 
124 
n into 


coats white in 
thelr trouble! 
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BAKERS HALL. 
This is a plain edifice; and was originally the 


_ dwelling-houſe of John Chicheley, chamberlain 


of London. pf Ee: Lo 

The fraternity of Bakers appears to be of 
great antiquity; for in the year 1155, it was 
charged in the great roll of the exchequer, with 
a debt of one mark of gold, for their guild; 
by which it ſeems as if the ancient guilds had held 
their privileges in fee farm of the crqwn. This 


company, however, was. not incorporated till 


about the year 1397,; Which charter was renewed 


by Henry, VII., and, confirmed: by divers of his 
ſucceſſors, ; But when, or by whom , their arms 
were at firſt, granted does not appear; though it 


muſt. have been before the year 1590, becauſe in 
that year their creſt and ſupparters were granted 
by Clarencieux king at arms, l | 


This company is incorporated by the name of 20,000]. per annum, hen it was diſcovered that 


4 The maſter, and wardens of the myſtery or art 
© of Bakers of the city of London;“ and is go- 
verned by a maſter, four wardens, and. a court of 


N 
l 


«* 


both they, and ſeveral of the principal officers 


The inner part is well diſpoſed, and ſufficiently 
enlighrened; and the entrances are ſo well con- 
trived,- as to anſwer all the purpoſes of conveni- 
N for the tranſaction of ſuch extenſive buſi- 
neſs. 

The government of the Cuſtom-houſe is under 
the care of nine commiſſioners, who are intruſted 
with che whole management of all his majeſty's 
cuſtoms in all the 1 of England, the petty 
farms excepted, and alſo the overſight of all the 
officers belonging to them. Each of theſe com- 
miſſioners has a lury of ©1000]; per annum, and 


under them, hold their places by patent fromthe 
king. The other officers are appointed by war-! 
rant from the lords of 'the treaſury. N See Ni tive 

It is obſeryable that in the year 1590 the cuſ- 
toms and ſubſidies in the port of London inwards, : 
were let to farm to Mr. Thomas Smith; for 


they amounted annbally to 30. 309. ſo that queen 
Elizabeth loſt every yeat 10,3091: but by the vaſt 
increaſe of commerce fince that time, they at pre- 


ſent bring in above one hundred times as much, 
the cuſtoms now annvally amounting to above to 
millions; and yet this 'injmenſe buſineſs is tranſ- 
| ated with as much order/and regularity, as the 
3 E I common affairs of à nietchants compriag-houſe. - 
The CUSTOM HOUSE. Oppoſite Cuſtom-houſe key is - Warer-lane, - 


aſſiſtants. Ic is a livery company, and is numbered 
the nineteenth in the city liſt. 
Near the, ſouth-eaſt angle of Thames-ſtreet, 

- fronting the wharts and river, is ſituate © 


I his is a commodious building, erected for 
the receipt of his majeſty's cuſtoms on goods im- 
ported and; exported. . In ancient times the buſi- 
neſs of the Cuſtom-houſe was tranſacted in a 
more irregular manner at Billingſgate : but in the 

ear 1559, an act being paſſed that goods ſhould 
be no where landed, but in ſuch places as were 
appointed by the. commiſſioners of the revenue, 
this was the ſpot fixed upon for the entries in the 

ort of London, and here a cuſtom-houſe was or- 
dered to be erected. It was, however, deſtroyed 
by the fire of London in 1666, and was rebuilt. 
with additions two years after by king Charles II. 
in a much more magnificent and commodious 
manner, at the expence of 10, oool. but that be- 
ing alſo deſtroyed in the ſame manner in 1718, 


which leads up a winding hill to Tower-ſtreer. 


is a handſame and rge” wvilding, called the 
( SC :a#3S V1 11 110 196] 


About the middle of this lane, on the weſt ſide, 


19906. NY 10 


N Tamrrv-Hovsz br PrPTTORD STROND.'' 
, $4, 59 988 — 


This ſociety was founded in the year 1415, by 
Sir Thomas Spert, 'kat:* commander of the ſhip 
Henry Grace;de Dieu, and comptroller of the 
navy to Henry VIII. for the regulation of ſra- 
men and convenience of ſhips and mariners on 
our coaſt; and incorporated by the abovemen- 
tioned prince, who confirmed to them not only 
the ancient rights and privileges of the company 
of mariners of England, but : cher ſeveral poſ- 
ſelſions at Deptford; which together with the 
grants of queen EMzabeth' ahd King Charles 11. 


were alſo confirmed by leiters patent of the firſt 
of James II. in 1685, hy the name of The 
<« maſter, wardens and aſſiſtants of the guild or 
fraternity of the moſt glorious and undivided 
Trinity, and of St. Ciement in the pariſh of 
* Deptford Strond ia the county of Kent. 
This corporation is governed by/a\maſter, four 
wardens, eight aſſiſtants, and eighteen elder 
brethren. The inferior members are called 


the preſent ſtructure was erected in its ſteadd. 
This edifice is built with brick and ſtone, and 
is calculated to ſtand for ages. It has underneath, | 
and on each fide, large warehouſes for the recep- 
tion of goods on the public account, and that ſide 
of the Thames, for a great extent is filled with 
wharfs, keys, and cranes for landing them. It 
is,one hundred and 1 nine feet in length; 
the center is twenty-ſeven feet deep, and the 


F 


— „ — 5 _ * bs © 


from the river; the wings approach much 
nearer.to-it, and the building is judiciouſiy and 


7 conſiderably more. The center ſtands younger brethren ; mto which number hy maſter 


handſomely decorated with the orders of architec- 
ture: under the wings is a colonade of the Tuſ- 
can order, and the upper. ſtory is penamented with 
Ionic columns and pediments. It conſiſts of two 
floors, in the uppermoſt of which is a magnifi- 


or mate ſkilled in navigation may be admitted; 


1 
: 
8 
: 


* 
- 
. 


* cent room fifteen feet high, that runs almoſt the 16 | 
4 whole length of the building: this room is called || dren of Chriſt's-hoſpital, 0550s , 

the Long Room, and here fit the commiſſioners || 2. The examination of the maſters of hismajeſty a 
i of the cuſtoms, with their officers and clerks: || ſhips ; the appointing pilots! to conduct _— 


which excuſes him from ſervitig patiſh and ward 

offices, and entitles them to he pilots. 
The maſter, wardens, aſſiſtauts, and elder 

brethren are by charter inveſted wich che follow - 


ing powers. NE inf) 2 01 zi teig @U 1 
no v9 123919 a9t3 tut of enen oo! 


1. That of exathining ihe mathemaùchl chil 
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and out of the river Thames; and the amercing 


of war or pilot, without their approbation, in a 
pecuniary mulct of twenty ſhillings: 4 


3. The ſettling the ſeveral rates of pilotage and 


erecting light-houſes, and other ſea marks upon 
the ſeveral coaſts of the kingdom, for the ſecurity 


of navigation; to which light-houſes all ſhips | 


pay one half penny a ton. | 
4. The granting licences to poor ſeamen, not 
free of the city, to row on the river Thames for 


their ſupport, in the intervals of ſea - ſervice, or 


when paſt going to ſe. 5 

5. The preventing of aliens from ſerving on 
board Engliſh ſhips, without their licence, upon 
the penalty of five pounds for each offence. 

6. The puniſhing of ſeamen for deſertion, o 
mutiny in the merchants ſervice. 1 


—— 


7. The hearing and determining the complaints | 
of officers and ſeamen in the merchants ſervice ; 
but ſubject to an appeal to the lords of the admi- . 


ralty, or the judge of the court of admiralty. 

To this company belongs the ballaſt office, for 
clearing and deepning the river Thames by tak- 
ing from thence a ſufficient quantity of ballaſt, 
for the ſupply of all ſhips that fail out of that ri- 
ver; in which ſervice ſixty barges, with two men 
in each, are conſtantly employed, and all ſhips 
that take in ballaſt pay them one ſhilling a ton, 
for which it is brought to the ſhips ſides. : 

In conſideration of the great increaſe of the 
poor of this fraternity, they are by their charter 
empowered to purchaſe in mortmain lands, te- 
nements, &c. to the amount of ';ool. per annum 
and alſo to receive charitable benefactions of 
well. diſpoſed perſons, to the like amount of 500l. 
per annum clear of reprizes. | 

There are annually relieved. by this' company 
about 3000 poor ſeamen, their widows and or- 
phans, at the expence of about 6000], They 
generally meet to chuſe their maſter at their houſe 
at Deptford, though they are not obliged to do it 
there. Their meetings are generally on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, but their courts are not 
conſtantly fixed to a ſet tine. 

Their houſe in Water-lane has been twice burnt 
down, once at the fire of London, and the laſt 
time in the year 1718. Among the curioſities 
preſerved in the hall of this building is a flag 
taken from the Spaniards, by the brave Sir' Fran- 
cis Drake, whoſe picture is alſo there. A large 
and exact model of a ſhip entirely rigged, and 
two large globes; and in the parlour are five 
large drawings, curiouſly performed by the pen, 
of ſeveral engagements at ſea, in the reiga of 
king Charles H. | | 

On the north fide of Tower- ſtreet is Mincing- 
lane, which is handſomely built, and well inha- 


bited. Near the north eaſt end of which is 
ſituate. 


CLOTHWORK ERS HALL. 

This is a neat brick building, with fluted co- 
lumns of the ſame, crowned with Corinthian ca- 
pitals of ſtone. The hall is a lofty room adorn- 
ed with wainſcot to the ceiling, where is curious 
fret work. The ſcreen at the ſouth end is of oak, 


adorned with four pilaſters, their catablature and 
47 | 


| 
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ed with their arms and palm branches. The weſt 
end 'is adorned with che figures of king James 
and king Charles I. richly carved, as big as life, 
in their robes, with Regalia, all gilt with gold, 
and highly finiſhed, where is a ſpacious window 
of - ſtained glaſs, and the king's-arms; alſo thoſe 
of Sir John Robinſon, Knt. and bart. his mas 
jeſty's licurenant of the Tower of London, Lord- 
mayor of the city in the year 1663, and preſident 
of the artillery company. 1 
This company was incorporated by king Ed- 


ward VI. in the year 1482, by the name 2 


* The fraturnity of the aſſumption of the Bleſ 
ed Virgin Mary, of the ſhearmen of London.“ 
But being incorporated by queen Elizabeth, her 
majeſty changed their firſt appellation to that of 
The maſter, wardens, and commonalty of 
«'freemen, of the art and myſtery of Cloth- 
* workers of the city of London.” It is now a 
livery -company and the laſt of the twelve com- 
panies of London; and is governed by a maſter, 
four wardens, and a court of aſſiſtants. They 
have large annual eſtates, both in their own right 
and 1n truſt for charities; out of which they pay 
to the poor upwards of 1400l. per annum. 
Mark-lane, which opens into Fenchurch-ſtreer, 
is well built, and I To inhabited by mer- 
chants and others of opulence. It was anciently 
called Mart-lan ma mart or free market kept 


there. On the eaft ſide of this lane, near Tower- 
ſtreet, ſtands | 


The CORN EXCHANGE 
This building which is 


meal way. Next the ſtreet is an aſcent of three 
ſteps to a range of eight lofry Doric columns, 
thoſe at the corners being coupled: between them 
are iron rails and three iron gates, Theſe columns, 
and two others on the inſide, ſupport a plain 
building two ſtories high, which contains two 
coffee-houſes, to which they aſcend by two flights 
of handſome ſtone ſteps, on each fide underneath 
the edifice. On entering the iron gates you paſs 
forwards into a ſmall ſquare, paved all over with 
broad ſtones, This is ſurrounded by a colonade, 
compoſed of fix columns on each fide, and four 
at the ends, reckoning the corners twice. Above 
the entablature is an handſome baluſtrade, ſur. 
rounding the whole ſquare with an elegant vaſe 
placed over each column. The ſpace around, 
within the colonade, is very broad, with ſaſh 


windows on the top to convey the greater light to 


the corn factors, who ſit round the court below. 


Each has a kind of deſk before him, on which 
lie ſeveral parcels of corn; and from theſe ſmall 


ſamples are every market day fold many thouſand 
quarters. ; 


Seething lane goes out of Tower-ſtreet, near 


the north eaſt angle into Hart- ſtreet and Crutched- 
friars. At the ſouth eaſt corner of this lane 
ſtands the pariſh church of | 


ALLHALL O W S Barking. 


This chureh is ſo denominated from its being 
7A dedicated 


* 


1 N compaſs pediment of the Coriatian order, ehricb- 
all ſuch as ſhall preſume to act as maſter of a ſhip 


y handſome, is 
adapted for tranſacting buſineſs in the corn and 
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dedicated to all the ſaints, vulgarly called All. 
hallows, and its anciently belonging to the abbels 


and convent of Barking in Eſſex. It eſcaped me 


fire in 1666, and carries about it the marks of 
that period when architecture was not well un- 
derſtood in England. That this church is of great 
antiquity will appear from a chapel which king 
Richard I. founded therein upwards of five hun- 
dred years ago; and in which ſome writers, affirm 
his heart was buried under the high altar. This 
chapel was confirmed and augmented by king 
Edward I. Edward IV. gave licence to his couſin 
John, earl of Worceſter, to found there à bro- 
therhood for a maſter and brethren. And he 
gave to the Cuſtos of that fraternity, which was 
vir 
and John Croke, the priory of Totjngbroke, 
and the advowſon of the pariſh church of Stret- 
ham in the county of Surry, with all the mem- 


bers and appurtenances, and a part of the priory | 


of Okeborne in Wiltſhire, both priars altens, and 
appointed it to be called the King's chapel or 
chantry, In capella beats Marie de Barking. 
King Richard III. new built this chapel, 
founded therein a college of prieſts, conſiſting of 
a dean and fix cannons: all which that king 
laced there. The deanry he gave to Edmund 
haderton, a great favourite of his. The canon- 
ries he Aifpoſed, at the time that Chaderton was 
made dean, to theſe perſons following, viz. Mr. 
Thomas Cowton, a cannon there; Richard Bal- 
dry another; Mr. Jane another; James Moli- 
neux another; Richard Selſie another; Maculin 
Caſin another. Hamond de Lega was buried in 
that chapel. Robert Tate, mayor of London 
1488, and others, were there buried, 
| This college was ſuppreſſed and pulled down 
in the year 1548, the ſecond of king Edward VI. 
The 8 was emplayed as a garden-plot dur- 
ing the reigns of king Edward, queen Mary and 
11 of queen Elizabeth, till at length a large 
ſtrong frame of timber and brick was ſet thereon, 
and employed as a ſtorehouſe of merchants goods 
N from the ſea by Sir William Winter, 
C 
This church is of conſiderable extent, and the 


CHAPTER 2X: 
(VI TRY WA: Þ. 


T HIS ward takes its name from a part 
thereof called the Vintrie by the an- 
F-oth cients, occupied by Vintners or Wine- 
merchants from Bourdeaux, ſettled on the bank 
of the river Thames; at which place they landed 
their wines, and were obliged to ſell them in for- 
ty days, till the twenty-eighth of Edward I. 

It begins in the eaſt at the weſt end of Dow- 
gate ward, as the water-courſe of Wallbrook 
parteth them, to wit, at Grantham's-lane on the 
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John Scot, knt. Thomas Colt, John Tate, 


I, and 


is bounded on the north by Cordwainers ward, on 


ſteeple is 2 plain tower with its turtet. lt is a vi. 
carage in the patronage: of the atchbiſhop of 
Canterbury ; and the vicar beſides other advan- 
tages, receives about 1261. per annum in rythes, 
The veſtry is ſclect; and the pariſh officers 
are, two churchwardens, four collectors for the 
poor, two ſideſmen and four auditors” of ac- 
counts. | 
From thence we paſs on to Tower hill, which 
is a very ſpacious area to the north, eaſt and 
weſt, of the Tower-ditch, and divided into 
Great and Little Tower-hill. The former is all 
that ſpace between the Thames on the fouth weſt, 
and the houſes called Poſtern-row on the eaſt; At 
the north weſt part of this angle which is well 
built and inhabited, is the back entrance into the 
Nayy-office : and at the north eaſt angle is the 
Sick and wounded office. Under Puſtern-row is a 
ſpring of excellent water; and in the mid ile of 
reat Towersbill, tacing the Sixpenny+ office, or 
Catharine-court, is the place where ſcaffolds 
have been uſually erected for the beheading of 
criminals condemned by the ftate. | 
Lite Tower-hill is all that vacant ſpace of 
which runs from Poſtern-row along the 
qwer-ditch to Irongate ; and; except the Vic- 
twalling-office, it is yrry badly furnifhed : with 
houſes for reputable inhabitants, moſt of the 
buildings on the caſt (ide being greatly decayed. 
At the ſauth end af this hill is a landing+place 
called Irongate, fo named from an iron gate, 
which formerly ſhut up the eaſt entrance into the 
Tower. F | * 
One half of the Tower, the ditch on the weſt 
fide, and bulwarks adjoining, ſtand within that 
part where the wall of the city: of old time went 
ſtraight from the Poſtern-gate fouth to the ri- 
ver of Thames, before the Tower was built. 
This wall extends fram the poſtern acroſs Tower- 
ditch, and, encompaſſing the Fower-chapel, goes 
along under the old houſes, where its remains are 
to be ſeen, that go ta the parade from Traitor's- 
bridge, | 1 
We have now no other remarkahle in this ward, 
except the Tower itſelf; a particular deſcription 
of which the reader will find in page 89, &c. 
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Thames fide, and at Elbow- lane on the land fade: 

it runneth along in Thames - ſtreet weſt, ſome 
three houſes beyond the Old Swan, a brewhoule 
on the Thames ſide, and on the land fide ſome 
three houſes weſt beyand St. James's. at Garlick- 
hiche. It ſtretcheth from the Vintry north, to 
the wall of the weſt gate of the Tower · royal. It 


the ſouth by the Thames, on the eaſt by Don- 
gate ward, and on the weft by Queenhithe yard 
| ans 


This ward is divided into nine precincts, and is 
governed by an alderman, nine common-council- 
men including the alderman's deputy, nine con- 


a beadle. - | 

We ſhall begin the ſurvey of this ward with 
that part of Thames-ſtreet which runs eaft and 
weſt through the heart of it, and reaches from 
the weſt end of Dowgate ward to Townfend-lane, 
where Queenhithe ward begins. 

In this part of Thames-ſtreer, on the fouth 
Gde, are Black Swan-alley and Shepherd's-alley, 
which are narrow, long, and indifferently well 
built for buſineſs at the waterſide, Emperor's- 
head-court narrow and ordinary. Brickhill-lane, 
well built and open. Three-crane-lane, crooked, 
long and narow, chiefly occupied by coſtermon- 
rs. Church-lane is alſo Jong and narrow. 
New Queen ftreet, otherwiſe called the Three- 
cranes in the Vintry, is a good _ ſtreer, eſpe- 
cially that part next Cheapſide, which is beſt built 
and inhabited; but it hath no more in this ward 
than a little beyond St. Thomas Apoſtles, the reſt 
of this ſtreet being in Cordwainers ward and 
Chetp-ward. At the ſouth end of this ſtreet, 
next the Thames, is a pair of ſtairs, or landing- 
ing-place, called the Three-cranes, which is the 
uſual place for the Lord-mayor. to take water at 
to go to Weſtminſter, to be ſworn into his office. 
And theſe ſtairs are much frequented by coſter- 
mongers, who have large warehouſes near them 
to depoſit their fruit, &c. | 

The north ſide of Thames.ftreet hath theſe 
places : Little Elbow-lane, which falls into Great 
Elbow-lane, and ſo into College-hill; both which 
lanes are indifferent. | 
College-hil} comes out of St. Thomas Apoſtles 
and falls into Thames-ſtreet ; a place well built 
and inhabited by merchants and others. On the 
weſt fide is Maiden-lane, which croſſeth New 


of this lane 1s a paſſage inta Thames-ſtreet, and 
another into Maidenhead-court, which is but or- 
dinary. On the eaft ſide of College-hill is ſttuate 
the pariſh church of 


S, MICHAEL ROYAL. 


This church, which is a rectory, is thus deno- 
minated from its being anciently ſituate near the 
Tower Royal. It was a pariſh church before 
the year 1285, when it was under the patronage 
of the prior and canons of Canterbury, in whom 
it continued till it was converted into a college; 
and even then the ſaid monks ſo far continued 
patrons thereof, as to preſent a perſon nominated 
by the maſter and wardens of the mercers com- 
pany.- 

This church was new builded, and made a col- 
lege of St. Spirit and St. Mary, founded by 
Richard Whittington, mercer, four times mayor, 
for a maſter, four fellows, maſters of arts, clerks, 
conducts, choriſts, &c. and alms-houſe, called 
God's-houſe or hoſpital, for thirteen poor men: 
one of them to be tutor, and to have 16d. the 


14d. the week, for ever, with other neceſſary 
proviſion. | 


ſtables, thirteen inqueſt- men, three ſcavengers and 


Queen-ſtreet, and falls into Garlick-hill. Out 
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The ordinances or orders to be obſerved in this 


college are as follow: 

© To be twelve pouer folks alonely of men 
or women togidre : after the ſad diſcretion and 
good conſcience of the overſeers underwrit, and 
conſervators of the ſame houſe, to be provided 
and admitted. 


| © The which every day, when due and conve- 


nient time is, ſhall pray for evermore for al the 
now being alive, and alſo for the by-paſt, to 


God: whoſe names of great ſpecialty been ex- 
preſſed in theſe ſtatutes under-writ. | 


To be one principal, which ſhal pas all other 
power and reverence, and be called tutor. The 
office and charge of him ſhal be goods of the alms» 
houſe, which ſhal come to his hands, well and 
truly to miniſter; the goods diſſevered ra gather 
again togidre, to the uſe of the alms-houſe; and 
the huſbandry of the ſame houſe, in as much as 


he may goodly overſee, diſpoſe, and ordain; in- 
forcing himſelf toedifie and nouriſh charity and 


peace among his felawes. 
The pouer folks unto the ſaid tutor ever- 
more ſhall obey. l 


The thirteen pouer folke to be hable in con- 


verſation, and honeſt in living. 

The ſame houſe to be called for ever God's 
houſe, or Almes- houſe, or the hoſpital of Rich- 
ard Whittington, - | 

„The L. Maior to be overſcer of the ſaid 
Almes-houſes ; and the keepers of the common- 
alty of the craft of Mercers to be called ever- 
more Conſervators of the foreſaid houſe. 

* The tutor to have a place by himſelf, that 


is to ſay, a cell, or little houſe, with a chimne 


and a prevy, and other neceſſaries, in the whic 
he ſhal lyegge and reſt ; and that he may aloon 
and by himſelf, without let of any other perſoon, 
intend to the contemplation of God, if he woll. 
That the ſeid tutor and pouer folke, whan 
they be in the aforeſaid houſes and cells, and alſo 


in the cloiſters, and other places of the foreſaid 


almes houſes, have hemſelfe quietlie and peſably, 
without noiſe or diſturbance of his felawes; and 
that they occupy himſelf in prayer or reading, or 
in labour of her hondes, or in ſome other occupa- 
tion, &c.” 


Tr endeth thus : 


In witneſs we have put to our ſeals. Gyven 


| at London, the xx1 day of Decemb. in the yere 


week; the other twelve each of them to have | 


| 


| 


our lord a thouſand CCCC xxiii. and the yere of 
king Henry VI. after the conqueſt the thrydde. 


Il «© Go litel boke, go lite] tregedie, — 


«© Thee lowly ſubmytting to al correction 
4 Of theym being maſters now of the Mercery, 
« Olney, Felding, Boleyne, and of Burton: 


„ Herteley theym beſeyking with humble ſalu- 


tation | 

«© Thee to accept, and thus to take in gre, 

« For evre to be a ſervant withyn yeare commi- 
«© naltic,” | 


But further, for the direction of their daily de- | 


votion, 
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votion, of their eating, and their habit, theſe 
were the appointments and ordinances : 


Every tutor and pouer folk every day firſt 


whan they riſe fro their bedds, knerling upon 
their knees, ſey a Pater Nuſter and an Ave Ma- 
ria, with ſpecial and herty recommendation mak- 
ing of the foreſaid Richard Whyttington and 
Alice to God, and our bleſſed lady maidyn 
Mary : and other times of the day, whan he may 
beſt and moſt commody have lrifure thereto, for 
the ſtaat of al ſouls aboveſaid, ſay three or two 
ſauters of our lady at the leaſt ; that is to ſay, 
threis ſeaven Ave Marias, with xv Pater Noſters, 
and three Credes: but if he be letted with feble- 
neſs, or any other reaſonable cawſe, one in the 
day at leaſt, in caſe it may be; that is to ſay, af- 
ter the meſſe, or when Complyn is don, they 
come togidder within the college about the 
tomb of the aforeſaid Richard Whyttington and 
Alice, and they that can ſey ſhall ſey, for the 
ſoules of the ſeid Richard and Alice, and for 
the ſoules of all chriſten people, this pſalm, de 
profundis, with the verſicles and orioſons that 
longeth thereto. And they that can ſhal ſey three 
Pater Noſters, three Ave Marias, and one ctede. 
And, aſter this doon, the tutour, or oon of the 
eldeſt men uf theym, ſhal fey openly in Engliſh, 
„ God have mercy on our founders ſoules, and 
&« al chriſtens ;” and they that ſtond about ſhal 
aunſwer and ſey, Amen. PHE 

© That they be bound to dwell and abide con- 
tinewally in the ſcid. almes houſe, and bounds 
thereof; and that every day, both at meet and 
ſoupicr, they eet and be fed within the ſaid almes- 
houſe ; and while they be at meet or ſoupier, 
they abſteyn thanne from veyn and ydel words ; 
and if they wol any thyng ge by that it be honeſt 
and profitable. | | 

That the overcloathing of the tutour and 
pouer folk be derk and brown of colour, and 
not ſtaring ne blaiſing, and of eaſy priſed, ac- 
cording to their degre,” _ 


The executors of the will of Richard Whyt- 
tington conſtituted five chaplains in his college 
founded in this church; which were confirmed 
by the king in the third of Henry VI. 


This Richard Whyttington was (in this church) f 


three times buried; firſt by his executors, under 
a fair monument; then in the reign of Edward 
VI. the parſon of that church, thinking ſome 
great riches, (as he ſaid) to be buried with him, 
cauſed his monument to be broken, his body to 
be ſpoiled of his leaden ſheet, and again the ſe- 
cond time to be buried; and in the reign of queen 
Mary, the pariſhioners were forced to take him 
up to lap him in lead, as afore, to bury him a 
third time, and to place his monument, or the 
like, over him again; which remained, and ſo 
he reſted, till the great fire of London violated 
his reſting place again. 

This church being conſumed with the other 
public buildings by the fire of London, the pre- 
ſent ſtructure was erected in its ſtead, and the 
pariſh of St. Martin Vintry united to it. It is a 
plain, decent and ſubſtantial ſtone building, en- 
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lightened by a ſingle ſeries of large arched win- 


dowg, placed ſo high that the doors open under 
the level of their bottoms. The tower conſiſts 
of three ſtages, and at the top is ſurrounded with 
carved open work inſtead of a baluſtrade: from 
hence riſes a light and elegant rurret adorned with 


| Tonic columns, and ending in a fine diminution, 


which ſupports the fane. | 

Ic is one of the thirteen peculiars belonging to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the rector, 
be ſides his other profits, receives 1401. a year, in 
lieu of tythes. The veſtry is gencral; and the 
pariſh officers are, two churchwardens, one col- 
lector, and one overſeer. | 

The church of St. Martin Vintry formerly 
ſtood near the ſouth-eaſt corner of Queen-ſtreet ; 
the ſite of which is uſed as a burial place for the 
inhabitants. The pariſh, however, ſtill maintain 
a veſtry, which is general, maintain their on 


poor, and have two churchwardens, one collector 


for the poor, and one overſeer. | 

The Tower Royal, formerly ſituate at the up- 
per end of the ſtreet now ſo called, was a great 
place, pertaining to the kings of this realm ; but 
by whom the ſame was built, or of what anti- 
quity continued, is uncertain, any more than that 
in the reign of king Edward I. the ſecond, fourth, 
and ſeventh years, it was the tenement of Simon 
Beawnies ; alſo that, in the thirty-ſixth of Ed- 
ward III. the ſame was called the Royal, in the 
pariſh of Michael de Pater-nofler; and that, 
in theforty-third of his reign, he gave it by the 
name of his Inne called the Royal, in his city of 
London, in value twenty pounds by the year, 
unto his college of St. Stephen at Weſtminſter. - 
Notwithſtanding, in the reign of Richard II. it 
was called the Queen's Wardrobe, as appeareth 
by the following circumſtance : 


King Richard having in Smithfield over- 
* come and diſperſed the rebels, he, his lords, 
„and all his company entered the city of Lon- 
don with great joy, and went to the lady prin- 
<* ceſs his mother, who was then lodged in the 
© Tower Royal, called the Queen's Wardrobe, , 
«© where ſhe had remained three days and two 
“nights, right ſore abaſhed. But when ſhe ſaw 
the king her ſon, ſhe was greatly rejoĩced, and 
„ ſaid, Ah, my ſon, what great ſorrow have I 
„ ſuffered for you this day ! The king anſwered. 
% and ſaid, Certainly, Madam, I know it well, 
* but now rejoice and thank God, for I have 
e this day recovered mine heritage, and the 
bs 122 of England, which 1 had near hand 
« Ig . i 


This tower ſeemeth to have been (at that time) 
of good defence; for when the rebels had beſet 
the Tower of London, and got poſſeſſion there- 
of, taking from thence whom they liſted, the 
princeſs being forced to fly, came to this Tower- 
royal, where ſhe was lodged and remained ſafe, as 


ye have heard; and it may be alſo ſuppoſed, 

that the king himſelf was at that time lodged 

there. | 
William of Ipres, a Fleming, called out of 


Flanders, with a number of Flemings, to the * 
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of king Stephen, againſt Maud the empreſs, in 

the year 1138, grew ſo far in favour with the ſaid | 
king for his ſerviee, that he built a houſe near 
the Tower-foyal, in which tower it ſeemeth the 
king was then lodged, as in the heart of the city, 
for his greater ſafety. This proves the great an- 
tiquity of che Lower-Toyall. 1 


St. Themis Apoſtles of which there ale two, || 


viz. Gregt St. Thomas Apolfies,. which is in this: | 


ward; and Little St. Thomas Apolttes, which is | 


in Cordwainer;s ward. This great St. Thomas | 
Apoſtſes is # handſome ſtreet, and well inhabited: 
on theworth fide of which, before the fire of 
London, was ſituate the church of St. Thomas 
Apoſtles ; but that not being rebuilt, the pariſh 
is united to St. Mary Aldermary. Ia this ſtreet 
are the following; places: Black- lion · inn, but in- 
different Baldwid's yard, a handſome open court, 
with tolegable good Buildings; Blunderbuſs- alley, 
on the gaſt ſide + of St. Thomas's church: yard, 
very ſmall: Dodſon's court, a pretty large open 
place, with a freeſtone paſſage into Budge · row, 
well built and inhabited; nearly oppoſite which, | 
in G is a neat and convenient building 
calle 2 ei | 


CUTLERS HALL. 


This company was incorporated by king Henry 
V. in the year 1417, by the ſtyle of The 
« maſter, wardens, and commo of the my- 


« ſtery of cutlers of London.” Aud they were | 


afterwards united to the Belt and Sheath- makers. | 


It is a livery company, and is governed by a, 
maſter, two wardens, and a court of. aſſiſtants 
and is numbered the eighteenth in the city Liſt, | 

Anchor-lane in Thames ſtreet, is long and 
narrow; adjoining to which ſtands | 


VINTNERS HALL. 


© IM - 424 ; 

This is a handſome building, ſituate on the 
ſpot where once ſtood the houſe of Sir John 
Stody, who gave it the company; and was at that | 
time called the Manor of the Viatry. The pre- 
fent building encloſes a oy court, with a large | 
bandſome iron gat in the ffont bext the ſtreet, 
hung upon columns wreathed + with,” grapes and | 
leaves, and a Bacchus upon three tons, on each 
pillar. And behind the hall is a garden, with a 
paſſage to the Thames. LOWE 

This is one the twelve principal companies, | 


and were anciently denominated merchant wine 
tunners of Gaſcoyne, and were of two forts, the 
V eneatrii, who imported the wine, and the 
Tabernarii who ſold it by retail, and kept either 
. 
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| dication to St. James one of the apoſtles, and its 
vicinity to a garlic market, anciently held in this 


| ſages. In the loweſt is à very elegant door, 


ſtoꝝy is a window larger than the rmer; and the 
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taverns or wine cellars. The vintners, however, 
ere not incorporated till 15 Henry VI, who 
anted them a charter to make theta body po- 
itic, by che ſtyle of ThE maſter, wardens, and 
freeman and commonalty of the myſtery of 
* Vintners of che city of London but without 
a power to make bye- las. 5 
This company is governed by a maſter, three 
wardens, and a court-of aſſiſtants. And the free- 
men belonging to it have the privilege of retail- 
ing wine without a licence from the Wine-office.. 
They have conſiderable” poſſeſſions, out of which 
they pay to charitable uſes about 600; per an- 
num. | "20,1 
Worgeſter-place: runs parallel with Anchors 
lane, but is not remarkable on any other account 
than its beigg built upon the ſite of the manſion 
belonging to the earls of Worceſter, 
5 from the weſt, by the north fide, 
of Thames-ſtreet, we come to Garlick-hill. Ar 
the ſouth caſt angle of which ſtands the pariſh- 


. i 


- - 


church f 


a 


This church is thus, denominated bm its de- 


neighbourhood. 5 OE 
he old church being deſtroyed by the fire of 
London, the foundation of the preſent edifice 
was laid in the year 1676, and the church was 
finiſhed in 1682. It is built of ſtone, 75 feet long, 
45 feet broad, 40 feet high to the roof, and the 
ſteeple 98 feet. The tower is divided into three 


with coupled columns of the Corigthian order. 
In the ſecond is a large window; With the form of 
a circular one not opened over t In the third. 


corflice above this ſupports a ran of open work, 1 
in the place of battlements, og a baluſtrade.. | 


| .From hence riſes the turret, which is compoſed - 
of four ſtages, and decorated. with columns, 


ſcrolls, and other ornament. | | 
The e ars to have | 
been in the abbot and cod vent f Weſtminſter, 


till rhe ſuppreſſion of their munaſtety; when 
coming to the crown, queen Mary, in the year 
1553, granted the ſame to the biſhop of London . 'F 
and his ſucceſſors, in whom it fill continues. _ 
The rector receives, by act of parkament, 1001. + | | 
per annum in lieu of tythes. Kon 35 The _ 
The veſtry is general; and the pariſh offi- 
cers are, two churchwardens and four overſeers 
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i CHAPTER XXIV: 


of WALLBROOK WARD. 


HIS ward takes its name from a ſtreet 

77 which runs up from Cannon-ſtreet, near 

: London-ſtone, to the ſouth weſt corner of 

the Manſion-houſe; and is called Wallbrook, 

from a brook which formerly ran down on the 
weſt ſide thereof. 

It is bounded on the eaſt by Langbourn ward, 
on the fouth by Dowgate ward, on the weſt by 
Cordwainers ward, and on the notth by Cheap 
ward, It is divided into ſeven precincts, and is 
governed by an alderman, eight common-council- 
men, including the alderman's deputy, ſeven con- 
ſtables, thirteen inqueſt-men, ſix ſcavengers, and 
a beadle. 

The ſtreets and lanes in this ward are, Wall- 
brook, as far as Bucklerſbury on both ſides. 
Bucklerſbury, the eaſt - end on both ſides, about 
80 feer. Budge row, the eaſt end on both ſides 
fot about 70 feet. Dowgate, the north end on 
the weſt fide as far as Cloak- lane, and on the eaſt 
fide as far as againſt Tallowchandlers-hall, Can- 
non ſtreet, on both fides as far as Green Lettice- 
lane on the fouth ſide, and to Abchurch-lane on 
the north ſide. St. Swithin's-lane on both ſides 
the way almoſt as far as Bearbinder-lane. The 
whole of Bearbinder-lane, except about . 35 feet 
at the caſt end. Lombard ſtreet, about 175 feet 
on both ſides of the weſt end next the Manſion- 
houſe, Shetborne- lane, the ſouth end on both 
ſides for about 120 feet. Buſh-lane from Can- 
non-ſ{treet ſouthwards on both ſides as far as 
Croſs-lane, which hath the north fide in this ward. 
Suffolk-lane, the-weſt fide at the north end for 
about 85 feet dowawards, Green-Lettice- lane, 
only the weſt fide. Abchurch-lane, the weft fide 
as far as the Church. n 

The firſt prineipal building in this ward is 
the Lord-mayor's manſion houſe; a particular 
defcrip.ion of which has been already given in 
page 395, &c. 

This. great building is ſituate on the ſpot where 
once ſtood Stocks-market ; the origin of which. 
market will beſt appear from the following ac- 
count. About the year of Chriſt 1282, Henry 
Wallis, mayor, cauſed divers houſes in this city 
to be built towards the maintenance of London- 
bridge; namely, one void place near unto the 
pariſh church called Woolchurch, on the north 
ſide thereof, where ſome time (the way being 


very large and broad) had ſtood a pair of ſtocks 


for puniſhment of offenders. This building 
took name of thoſe ſtocks, and was appointed by 
him to be, a market-place for fiſh and fleſh in 
the midſt of the city. And it was ordained, 
A. D. 1322, that none ſhould ſel} fiſh or fleſh out 
of this and the other markers, upon pain to 


forfeit ſuch fiſh and flcſh for the firſt offence, 
and to loſe their freedom for the ſecond*offence; 

This Stocks-market was ſome time belongi 
to the keepers of the bridge of London, and: 
let the ſhops for term of their lives to the butchers 
and fiſhmongers at certain rents, which were ap- 
propriated for the uſe of the ſaid. bridge. But 
afterwards, John de Giſorb, mayor, 131 it was 
concluded, that no keeper of the bridge ſhould 
let the ſaid ſhops for life, without the concur- 


rence of the mayor and commonaltx. 


On the eaſt ſide of Wallbrook, about twenty 
feet from the ſouth end of the manſion-houſe, 
ſtands the pariſh church of - 1216 

St. STEPHEN MWallbrook. 

We read of a church nzar this ſpot dedicated 
to the fame patron ſo early as the year 11353 but 
it then ſtood on the other fide of the ſtreet. How- 
ever, about the year 1428, Robert Chichely, 
mayor of Landon, purchaſed the ground of the 
preſent church and cemetry of the Grocers com- 
Fany, and the firſt ſtone of the new ſtruEture was 


laid in 1429 ; but the work advanced ſo ſlowly, 


that it was not finiſhed till the year 1439. 
The old ſtructure was deſtroyed by the fire of 
London in 1666, and the preſent; noble edifice 
was erected in its place by the great Sir Chriſto- 
pher Wren. The ſteeple riſes ſquare. to a con- 
ſiderable height, and is then ſurrounded with a 
baluſtrade, within which riſes a very light and 
elegant tower in two ſtages ; the firſt adorned 
with Corinthian, and the ſecond with Compoſite 
columns, and covered with a dome, whence riſes 
the fane. . n! 81144 
The principal beauties of this juſtly-admired 
edifice are on the inſide; where the dome, which 
is ſpacious and noble, is finely proportioned to 
the church, and divided into ſmall- compartments 
decorated with great elegance, and crowned with 
a lanthorn, while the roof, which is alſo 2 
into, compartments, is ſupported by very e 
Corinchlas 1 columns, raiſed on chen pedottls It 
has three iſles, and a croſs iſle; is 70 feet in 


length, and thirty-ſix in breadth z/ the height of + 


the middle roof is thirty four feet, and of the 


cupola and lanthorn 58 feet. On the ſides under 


the lower roofs are only circular windows, but 
thoſe which enlighten the upper roof are ſmall 
arched ones; and at the eaſt end are three very 
noble arched windows. $7.4 | j 

In the opinion of ſome perſons this is Sir Chrif- 
topher Wren's maſter piece. It is even thought 
that Italy itſelf cannot produce any modern [iruc- 
ture equal to it. in taſte, proportion, elegance and 
beauty. It has a very ſtriking effect at entering: 
every part at once attracting the eye, . 
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the baſes of the columns, which are injudicioully 
eclipſed by the carving on the top of the pews, 
which was not the deſign of the architect. 
This church is a re&ory, dedicated to St. Ste- 
phen the martyr, in the gift of the Grocers com- 


is worth one hundred pounds per annum in lieu 
of tythes. There is a good parſonage houſe ad- 
joining to the ſouth ſide, worth forty, pounds per 
annum. The veſtry is ſelect; and the pariſh 
officers are only two churchwardenss. 
St. Bennet Sherchog, the: church of | whicl 

was burnt down in 1666, was a rectory, and ori- 
ginally dedicated to St. Oſyth, or cortuptiy St. 
Syth; from whence we derive the name of 
Syth-lane; and the church ſtood near St. Syth's- 
lane, at the eaſt end of Needler's-lane, Cheap - 
fide. Edward Hall, who wrote the chronicle from 
Richard II. to the end of Henry VIII. was buried 
in this church; the fire of which is now uſed as a 
burial place for the inhabitants, who have a gene- 
ral veſtry, and two churchwardens. The addition 
of Sherehog was given to this church frome the 
name of its builder or great benefactor, Benedict 
Shorne, citizen and ſtock - fiſnmonger, in the 
reign of Edward II. which in time was corruptly 
pronounced Shrog, and more corruptly Sherehog, 
or Shornehog. | 


lane in Cannon-ſtreet, is ſituate the pariſh church || che ſame place; and being fixed very deep in the 


of | 
St. SWITHIN. 


This church is thus denominated from its de- 
dication to St. Swithin, chancellor to king Egbert 
and biſhop of Wincheſter, who died in 806. We 
read of a church in the ſame place dedicated to 
the above ſaint before the year 1331, but how 
long it was ſtanding before chat time is undertain: 
however, the old ſtructure was dgſtroyed by the 
fire of London, and the preſent edifice aroſe in 
its ſtead. 50 : TE 

It is a plain, folid, and ſtrong building of 
ſtone, 6r'teer long, and 42 broad; the roof is 
40 feet, and the ſteeple 150 feet high. The 
body is well enlightened, and the windows are 
arched and pell- proportioned. * n Ai 

The advowſon of this church appears anciently 
to have been. in the prior and convent of Tor- 
tington, in the dioceſe of Chicheſter, in whom it 
continued till the diſſolution of their monaſtery ; 
when coming to the crown, Henry. VIII. in the 
year 1540, granted the ſame, together with a 
ſtately manſion on the north ſide thereof, to John 
earl of Oxford, who ſoon after diſpoſing of the 

ſame, it paſſed through ſeveral hands, and was 
at length purchaſed by the company of Salters, 
in whom the: advowſon ſtil] remains. | 

To this pariſh is united that of St. Mary Bo- 
thaw; whoſe church before the fire of London, 
ſtood on the eaſt fide, and about the middle of 
Turnwheel-lane, between London-ſtone and Wall- 
brook corner near Dowgate-hill, and took its ad- 
ditional name from its vicinity to a Boat-Haw, 
or boat- builder's yard, in that neighbourhood. - 

That this church was of great antiquity is ma- 


o 
* 


* 


| 


any; and being united with St. Bennet Sherehog, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


united to St. Swithin's. Ae were bu- 


_ pariſh officers are two churchwardens. 


is mentioned by the 


| time of Ethelſtan, ki 
At the ſouth weſt angle of St. Swithin's- | 


| care, and yet ſo 


$39 


nifeſt, from Wibert, the prior, and conyvent of 
Chriſt's: church in Canterbury having in the year 
1167 granted certain lands and houſes og; the 
north fide thereof to one Erpis and his Heirs ; 
who, in conſideration thereof, was annually to 
Pay the ſum of ten ſhillings; in money z a towel 
of the value of ,cight-penge, two pitchers, at ſix 
pieces of money; and a ſalt · cellar at four; which 
were to be delivered to the prior?s ſteward, for the 
ule of his houſe. U was a rectory, and a pecu- 
liar to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, but is now 


ried divers noblemen, and perſanages of 
diſtinction, among whom was Sir 
Alwin, firſt Lord- mayor of London. 


eat 
itz - 


enry 


The living of theſe united pariſhes is ſettled by 


act of parliament at 140l. per annum in lieu of - 
tythes. The veſtry for both is general; and the 

Cloſe under the ſouth wall of St, Swithin's 
church ſtands a great ſtone called 


LONDON STONE. 


This is a very great piece of antiquity, which 
has been Ax Ae Lars from = = age, and 
me name ſo carly a5 ain the 
ag of the weſt Saxo It 
formerly ſtood a little nearer the channel facing 


ground, was fo ſtrongly faſtened by bars of iron, 
as to be in no danger from the carriages, 

It feems very ſurpriſing that ſo. great a piece of 

antiquity has N. conſtantly. preſerved with ſuch 

ittle has been ſaid of it, that the 

original cauſe of its erection, and the uſe for 

which it was intended, is quite uncertain, Moſt 


authorities give it, a Roman erection, and place it 


in the center of that city burnt by Boadicea, and to 
ſerve for the place from hence the Romans mea» 


ſured their miles, hich they teckoned from all 


great towns and places 3 by ſtones pitched ;” and 
perhaps this might be the ſtone for London, 
from which preciſe place to meaſure-their: miles 
from this city towards the other parts of the laad. 
And this ſtreet. in former times being the chief 

ſtreet of London, as Chpbes now is, this 
London<ſtone ſeems to have been; the place (and 
likely enough upon this ſtone) whence proclama- 
tions and public natices of things were given to 
the citizens. There is & paſſage in our chronicles 


that favours this conceit. In Henry VI's time, 


Anno 1450, when Jack Cade, the Kentiſh rebel, 


who feigned himſelf: the, lord Mortimer, came 


through Southwark into London, he:marched to 
this ſtone, where was a great confluence of people, 
ant the Lord-mayor among the reſt : Here he 
ſtruck his ſword: upon it, and. ſaid, . Now is 
„Mortimer lord of this city:“ and there mak - 
ing a formal, but lying declaration to the mayor, 
departed back again to Southwark. x.. 
Others have ſaid the ſame to be ſet for the 
tendering and making of payment by debtors to 
their creditors, at their appointed days and times, 
till of lattet time payments were more uſually 
made at the font in St. Paul's church, and at the 
Royal Exchange. 
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At the north-weſt corner of St. Swithin's church 
Rands, — ö {ts 


SALTERS HALL 


This is a plain brick building, the principal 
entrance to which is out of Swithin's-lane; and 


is commodiouſly adapted for tranſacting the bu- 
ſineſs of the company. The hall room is let out 


for a diſſenting meeting of the preſbyterian deno- 


mination. | | 
That the compahy of Salters is of conſider- 


able antiquity will appear from the grant of 'a 


CHAPT 


Of the ward of BxIDGE W1THOUT, the BOROUGH of SOUTHWARK, and the ſeveral . 
riſhes and remarkable buildings contained therein; with a lift of tbe Lord-mayors of . 


From Fita-Aliyn to the preſent time. 
| — 


d Ridge-ward without, contains the whole 
FJ Borough of Southwark, extending ſouth- 
| ward from London-bridge to Newington; 
to the ſouthweſt almoſt to Lambeth; and to 
the eaſt to Rotherhithe, The principal ſtreets 
are, the Borough, or Higb-ſtreet, Blackman- 
ſtreet, Long-lane, Kent · ſtreet, Tooley- ſtreet, or St. 


Olave's- ſtreet, and Bermondſey, corruſ tly, Barna- 


7 


by- ſtreet. 
This ward is at preſent only nominally govern- 
ed by an alderman and three deputies, and has 
twenty ue ſixteen conſtables, 
a a ſteward and a balliff. EET IC 121099 | 
The Borough of Southwark contains. divers 


ſtreets, ways and lanes ; many of which are well 
built and inhabited by tradeſmen and manufac- | 
tarers of reputation and property. Ic conſiſts 
ot the pariſhes of St. Olave, St. Saviour, Sr. 
George, and St. Thomas; which, together with 
the adjacent pariſhes, compole that part of the 


- diſtrict within the bill of mortality, ſituate 
ſouth of the river Thames, in the hundreds. of 
Kingſton and Brixton, -and county of Surrey ; 
which is in length ſix miles, twenty-three poles, 
and two feet, viz. from Vauxhall-bridge to Stan- 
gate, one mile; to within three doors of the 
ſign of the Earl of Warwick in Upper-ground- 
ſtreet, one mile; to four doors eaſt of the Maze 
gateway in Tooley-ſtreet, one mile; to within 


nine doors of Blackman's-alley on Rotherhithe- 


wall, one mile; to within three doors of the 
Bull's:head in Brimſtone-ſtreer, one mile; and 
from thence to the eaſt end of Holding-ſtreer, one 
mile, twenty-three poles, and two feer. | 

The firſt mention we find of Southwark in 
- hiſtory is in the year 1052, when earl Godwin 
arrived there with a powerful fleet, and having 
caſt anchor till the return of cide, paſſed London - 

bridge without oppoſition, in order to engage the 
_ -royal navy, which conſiſted of fifty ſhips of war, 
and then Jay oppoſite to Weſtminſter ; but mat - 


ters being accommodated between the king and 


* 
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{livery by Richard II. in the year 1394 but we 
cannot learn that they were incorporated till the 
iſt, of Elizabeth A. D. 1558, when, by letters 
patent, they were ſtiled The maſter, wardens 
«. and commonalty of the art or myſtery of Sal. 
ters of London.” "1s ts: 
This company, which is the ninth. among the 
twelve principal companies, is governed by a 
' maſter, two wardens, and a court of affiſtants. 
They have a very conſiderable eſtate, out of which 
they pay to. charitable uſes about five. hundred 


pounds per annum. 
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earl Godwin, the latter returned, and repaſſed 
the bridge, which was then of wood. 

Notwithſtanding the river Thames ſeparates 
this ward. from the city of London, yet it does 
not deprive the inhabitants therein of their free 
dom, rights and privileges of that city. For, 
the Borough of Southwark” falling totally into 
king Henry the VIII's hands by the diſſolution 
of the religious houles, the mayor, commonalcy, 
and citizens: of, London, purchafed the ſaid lord- 
| ſhip and manor of Southwark from the crown, 
for the ſum of 6471. as. 1d. By which purchaſe 
they obtained a grant of all waſtes: and eſtrays, 
: treaſure trove, traitors guods, &. 

In the yeat 132, the citizens finding them- 
ſeves greatly inteſted by felons, thieves, and diſ- 
turbers of the peace, who eſcaped to and took 
ſhelcer in Southwark, petitioned king Edward 
III. and his patliament, for a grant of juriſdic- 
tion over the ſaid village of Southwark : and 
their petition apptared ſo juſt, that his majeſty, 
with conſent of his parliament, granted to th 
ſaid citizens, for himſelf and his . heirs the ſaid 
village of Southwark, with the appurtenances, to 
have and to hold, to them, and their heirs and 
ſucceſſors citizens of the ſaid city, of the crown 
for ever, paying at the cxcheq ger the farms due 
and accuſtomed. . 


* 


Ia conſequence of the beforementioned grant 


and purchaſe confirmed to the mayor, commo- 
- nalty, and citizens of London, a court was held 
about a month after before Sit Rowland Hil}, 

knt. then Lord - mayor of London, and the al- 
- dermen of the ſame city, in Guildhall; and the 
ſaid town or borough of Southwark was admit. 
ted into the Freedom of the city of London, and 
named the ward of Bridge without ; and the ſaid 
court of Lord- mayor and aldermen did then and 
there nominate and appoint Sir John Ayliffe, © 
tizen and barber ſurgeon, the firſt ' alderman of 
the ſaid ward of Bridge without, namely, of the 
borough of Seuche to be numbered as one 5 
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the aldermen of the ſaid city; and to have the 
rule and government of- the inhabitants of the 
ſaid borough, admitted by that court into the 
freedom of the city of London. 
Thus the borough of Southwark was made 
part of the 7 57 though lying in the 
county of Surry, with a juriſdiction as ancient as 
the firſt of king Edward III. confirmed, ſtrength- 
ened, enlarged, and fully eſtabliſhed by the late 
ant of king Edward VI. Nevertheleſs, we 
fiad that the magiſtracy of the city of London 
have adopted this ward only as a fine cure for the 
ſenior alderman for the time being; and neglect- 
ed the more eſſential intereſt of the inhabitants of 
ſaid ward; and the juſtices of the county of Sur- 
ry have not failed to take the advantage of their 
indifference and neglect of their juriſdiftion with- 
in the borough of Southwark, and now have ſo 
far encroached upon the chartered rights and pri- 
vileges of the city of London, confirmed by par- 
liament, as to contend with the citizens for their 
juriſdiction within the ſaid borough ; even ſo far 
as to take upon them, without interruption, to 
exerciſe the power of a juſtice of the peace within 
the ſaid borough, and to appoint. conſtables, to 
licence victualſers, and to exerciſe other powers, 


as juſtices of the peace for the county of Surry in 


the borough of Southwark, to the great incon- 
venience and hardſhip of the inhabitants, who 
are entitled to the freedom and privileges of the 
city of London; as may be more fully ſren in 
the following abſtract of the memorial of H. 
Williams, one of the conſtables of the ſaid bo- 
rough. | A 17 | 


An abſtract of a memorial preſented to the 
right honourable the Lord-mayor, and as 
a petition to the court of common- council, 
to deſire the aid of that court in ſupport of 


the ancient rights of the Borough of South - 


_- wa 


+ Sauthwark, 14 Feb. 1761. 


To the right honourable the Lord-mayor. 


Your lordſhip being now entered, on the high 
and important office, ſo honourably conferred on 
you by almoſt the unanimous ſuffrages of one of 
the fulleſt aſſetnblies ever held on that occaſion, it 
need not be ſaid that it becomes your duty, as it 
is doubtleſs your intention to be the guardian and 
protector of all thoſe ancient rights and privileges 
carefully handed down. by their anceſtors to the 
citizens of. London. 9-41-34 

It is with concern obſerved, that there ſhould 
be ſo ſoon an occaſion to trouble your - lordſhip 
with recent inſtances, in which it is apprehended, 
theſe ancient rights have been invaded in the 
proclamation an his preſeat majeſty... , 
Firſt, in that ancient franchiſe granted to the 


city of London in the, borough of Southwark, 
which without enumerating former grants, was, 
by the great charter of confirmation, ſo lately 
as the 15th year of king Charles II. fully con- 
firmed to the 
of Longon, | : 


mayor, commonalty, and citizens 


. 7 


241 
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| 
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By this grant, which has received a parliamen- 
tary ſanction, the ſaid corporation ure inveſted 
with all manner of royal rights and preroghtives, 
in and over the town and borough of Southwark, 
in as full a manner, as if the ſame were in the 
king's hands. In particular, to have all manner 
of hberties, cuſtoms, treaſures, waifs, eſtrays, 
cſcheats, fines and forfeirures, view of frank- 
pledge, &c. Alſo to have all goods, chattels of 
traitors, felons, fugitives, &c, together with all 
manner of ſuirs, perſonal actions, &c. and the 
execution of all writs, commands, attachments, 
warrants, &c. by their ſheriffs and other officers, 
The ſetjeants at mace for the city to arreſt for 
debt in the borough, in the ſame manner as they 
doin London. | 
The city magiſtrates to have the aſſay and aſ- 
ſize of wine, bread, beer, victuals, and every 
thing ſet to ſale, together with the puniſhment 
and correction of all perſons dealing therein. 
Alſo to take and arreſt all thieves, felons, and 
other criminals, found in the borough, and to 
commit them to Newgate, until delivered by due 
courſe of law. | | 
The mayor, recorder, and aldermen, who are 
Juſtices in London, are alſo conſtituted the juſ- 
tices for the borough, where they are to exerciſe' 
the ſame juriſdiction as they do in London. And 
all -and ſingular the inhabitants of the ſaid bo- 
rough to be under the magiſtracy and ern- 
ment of the mayor and Score of . in 
the ſame manner as the inhabitants of the ſaid 
city be. And laſtly, the ſheriff of Surry, and all 
others the king's officers and ' miniſters, are ex- 
preſsly prohibited from any ways intermeddling 
in the ſaid borough. | 
It it not intended to ſhew the impropriety, as 
well as inconvenience, that the conſtables and 
other inhabitants af this city franchife are under, 
by their being ſubject to two ſeparate uncon- 
need juriſdictions, each of which may aſſume to 


command their attendance at different places at 


the ſame time; nor yet to expatiate on the hard- 
ſhips of their being ſummoned to attend out of 
their borough, the commands of ſuch, as they 
have at ſeveral quarter ſeſſions held by your pre- 


deceſſors, been informed had no ſort of authority 
over them. 77 | 


The particular indignity offered to the city of 
London, now to be pointed our, is that whereas, 
when the preſent conſtables were ſworn in, un- 
der the authority of the city of London, oy 
had an aſſurance given them, that country-offi- 
cers had no juriſdiction over them; nevertheleſs 
they were all ſummoned, under large penalties, 
the firſt of this month, to attend the county ſhe- 
riff to proclaim the King through the borough- 
wien. W | 

As there is a bailiff 


appointed by the city, un- 
der the Lord-mayors, 


or the government of the 


| borough (which officer, who is now living, it is 


duties W 


known, proclaimed his late majeſty, it is ſubmit- 
ted to your lordſhip's judgment) whether ſuch 
officer was not the proper perſon to perform this 
duty, as well as he preſides at the elections for 
members of parliament, or [executes the other 
to that important office ? F 
7 nr: ieee eee 
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by what legal power can an officer execute any | 


part of his office in a place the law expreſsly de- 


clares he ſhall no ways intermeddle; or how can | 


he aſſume an authority to ſummon, under great 
penalties, conſtables, or any inhabitants of ſuch 
a place, not only to attend in, but to follow him, 
to their great trouble and expence, to a conſider- 
able diſtance from their habitations, if he is ex 
preſsly prohibited from exerciſing any kind of 
juriſdiction over them ? 

It has been ſaid, that ſuppoſing the city of 
London hath not hitherto exerciſed an excluſive 
juriſdiction in the borough, they cannot, for that 
reaſon, maintain ſuch a power z even although 
it ſhould appear that, by the original grants, they 
are inveſted therewith. This objection, it is pre - 
ſumed, is anſwered by that part of the city char- 
ter, which declares they ſhall loſe no privilege for 
non uſe or even abuſe, Lord Coke. in his 4th in- 
ſtirute, ſays, * There is a moſt beneficial ſtatute 
made for the preſervation of the liberties and 
franchiſes of the city of London, that they ſhall 
enjoy their whole liberties, with this clauſe, Licet 
non fuerent, vel abufi fuerent, and notwithſtand- 
ing any ſtatute to the contrary.” On this princi- 
ple Black-friars precinct was lately reſtored to the 
city freedom, which had, time immemorial, claim- 
ed and maintained that exemption. 

Therefore, as there are many citizens that are 
inhabitants in the borovgh, who particularly 


think themſelves injured by being ſubject to two 


ſeparate juriſdictions, may it not be ſaid, it be- 
comes the city's duty, in ſupport of the citizens 
rights, to fulfil the intentions of their charters, 
which ſo expteſsly prohibits the county ſheriff 
from any ways intermeddling in this city franchiſe: 
more eſpecially if it be a fact, that this officer has, 


exerciſe any juriſdiction therein. 
The following are part of the encroachments on 
the city juriſdiction, and the privileges of the in- 


habitants of the borough of Southwark, referred 


to in their petition. 


_ Iſt. The licencing public houſes by the county 
magiſtrates. | 


2d. Their acting as magiſtrates of the borough, ' 
and holding ſeſſions in the rown-hall. | 


3d. Their interfering in the government of the 
borough fair, granted by royal charter to the city 
of London, 2 2 — 

4ch. Their exercifing juriſdict ion over the bo- 
rough conſtables, and taking upon them to ſwear 
them into that office a fecond time, and alſo 
ſwearing in conſtables by their own authority, up- 
on deaths or removals. | 

5th. The ſheriff of Surry exerciſing juriſdic- 
tion in the ſaid borough, and ſummoning the con- 


ſtables and other inhabitants to attend (contrary 


to the royal charters) the reſpective ſeſſions held 
by the county magiſtrates, at different parts of the 
county. | 

6th, The ſheriff and marſhal court officers ar- 
reſting for debt in the borough. 


7th. The compelling the inhabitants of the bo- 


rough to contribute rowards the county rate, to 
Pay the county coroner, who is prohibited any 


juriſdiftion in the borough, and to repair bridges, | 


gaols, &c. all of which are upheld and repaired 

by the city of London, | 
8th. The quartering ſoldiers in the borough, 

which, as a franchiſe and one of the city wards, 


it is preſumed ought to be exempted from that 


burden. 


9th. The king's miniſters and officers of the 
county of Surry, taking upon them the power of 


ordering and governing the borough mihria, which, 
it is alſo preſumed, ought to be ſolely ſubject to 
the Lord- mayor, as chief ' magiſtrate of this au- 
cient city franchiſe, '' Rad © 

We ſhall begin the ſurvey of this ward or ho- 
rough at the fouth end of London-bridge, and 
proceed eaſtward down Tooley, or St. Olave's- 


ſtreet; on the north ſide of which, and near the 


bridge, ſtands the pariſh church of 
St. OL AVE. 


Though the time when a church was firſt erected 


in this — cannot be diſcovered, yet it appeats 
to be of conſiderable antiquity, ſince it is men- 
tioned ſo early as the year 1281. However, part 


of the old church falling down in 1736, and the 


reſt being in a ruinous condition, the pariſhioners 
applied to parliament for a power to rebuild it, 
which being granted, they were thereby enabled 
to raiſe the ſum of 0001. by a rate of 6d. in the 
pound, to be levied out of the rents of all lands and 
tenements within the pariſh ; accordmply the 
church was taken down in the. ſummer of the year 
1737, and the preſent ſtructure finiſhed in 1739. 

It confiſts of a plain body ſtrengthened with 


| ruſtic quoins at the corners; the door is well pro- 


on a legal trial, been proved to have no right to | portioned without .ornament, and the windows 


| are placed in three ſeries; the loweſt is upright, 


but conſiderably broad; thoſe: above them circu- 
lar, and others on the roof are large and ſemi- 


circular. The tower conſiſts of three ſtages, the 


uppermoſt of which is confiderably diminiſhed : 
in this is the clock, and in the ſtages below are 


| large windows. The top“of the tower is ſur- 


> — — 


rounded by a plain ſubſtantial baluſtrade, and the 
whole has an air of plainnefs and fimplicity. _ 

This church is a rectory in the gift of the 
crown; and the incumbemt's profits are ſaid to 
amount to about 4ool. yer annum. 

The veſtry is general; and here are five chureh · 
wardens, and eight overſeers of the poor and col- 
lectors, who are called rhe pariſh officers 3, and 
nine conſtables, nine fcavengers, and two Tur- 
veyors of the highway, who are ca 11 ward of- 


4 


ficers. | 
The remarkable places in this pariſh are, the 
Borough comprer, the Bridge-houſe, and the 


- Anabapriſt dipping- place; and another meeting 


houſe of the the hke denomination, A charity 
ſchool for forty boys; another for ſixty girls; 
and a free ſchool founded by queen Elizabeth, 
who incorporated fixteen pariſhioners to be go: 
vernors thereof, The lands and revenues with 
which this ſchool is endowed, were purchaſed by 
the pariſh, and lie chiefly in Horfleydown, for 
the benefit of the pariſh. The firſt miſter fe a 
ſalary of 6ol. per annum, the ſecond 4 . the 
writing · 
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HISTORY and 5 
writing-maſter ditto, and the Engliſh maſter” only 
20), per annum. | 1 

Oppoſite St. Olave's church formerly ſtood a 
ſpacious ſtone building, the city manſion of the 
prior of Lewes in Suſſex ; and contiguous to the 
Bridge-yard was ſituate a large houſe of ſlone and 
wood, the city reſidence of the abbot of St. 
Auguſtin's in Canterbury which coming after- 
wards to Sir Anthony Sentlegar, the ſite thereof 
was converted into a quay, which, by an eaſy 
tranſition, is now called Sellenger's wharf, 

On the caſt fide of the Bridge-yard was fituate 
the manſion of the abbot of Battle in Suſſex, 
the name whereof is partly preſerved in that of 
Battle bridge z oppoſite to which, on the ſouth, 
lay its fige and ſpacious garden, wherein was a 
maze; or labyrinth, the name whereof is till 
preſerved in the ſtreets, &c. built thereon. 

Bridge-yard-houſe is a receptacle for timber, 
ſtone, and other materials for repairing London- 
bridge; and ſeems to have been eſtabliſhed at the 
time that bridge was firſt built of timber, and en- 
dowed with conſiderable eſtates for that purpoſe. 
It ſtands upon a large ſpot of ground, and contains 
many extenſive buildings for that uſe. In for- 
mer times here were ſeveral granaries for wheat 
and divers ſorts of grain for the ſervice of the 
city ; and ten ovens, and a large brewhouſe, to 
ſupply the poor citizens with bread and beer in 
times of ſcarcity. Proceeding eaſt ward we come 


to the pariſh of Horſley-down ; a plot of gtound 


ſo called, corruptly from Horſe- down, it having 
been originally a grazing ground for horſes, It is 
now, however, well covered with btick and wood 
buildings, erected into a pariſh, the church of which, 
as well as the pariſh is called WW 


S. JOHN te EVANGELIST. 
This church, like ſeveral others in the fuburbs, 


owed its riſe to the great increaſe of buildings and 


inhabitants,” and is one of the fifty new churches 
ordered to be built by a& of parliament. It was 
finiſhed in 1732, and the diſtrict of Horfley-down 
being ſeparated *from St. Olave's, was by act of 


parliament conſtituted its pariſh. The ſum of 


3500]. was alſo granted by parliament to be laid 
out in lands, tenements, &c. in fee fimple; and 
as a farther proviſion, the cnurchwardens were to 


pay the rector the additional ſum of 601. to be 


raiſed from the fees ariſing from burials. ' 

The body of the church is enlightened by two 
ranges of windows, with a venctian in the center. 
The tower riſes ſquare, with a baluſtrade on the 
top; from whence riſes a ſpire which 1s very pro- 
perly diminiſhed, and well wrought. 
near the lower end of Fair- ſtreet, and the-pariſh 
being taken out of St. Olave's it is likewiſe in 
the gift of the crown. EO | 

The veſtry is neither ſelef nor genera!, all be- 
ing admitted that rent 10l. per annum, or up- 
wards. They have three churchwards, four over- 
ſeers of the poor, four conſtables, four ſcaven- 
gers, two ſuryeyors of the highways, one beadle, 
and eight watchmen. | 

About the middle of Tooley ſtreet, on the 
fouth © ſide, is Barnaby or Bermondfey ſtreet. 
This is a ſpacious ſtreet, and inhabited by repu- 
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It is ſituate || 


ſermons'; twelve poor men and twelve 


| the legacy of Mr. John Wright, 
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table tradeſthen, eſpecially in the hat mànufactory 


At the ſouth eaſt extremity of this ſtreet ſtands the 
pariſh church of | 


St. MARY MAGDALEN, Brimordſey. 


| This church ſtands on the ſite of part of the 
religious foundation for monks that was ſuppreſſ- 
ed by king Henry VIII. It was dedicated to 
Mary the ſiſter of Lazarus, called Magdalen, 
from Magdala, the place of her birth or reſidence, 
and it was founded under the Saxon government, 
as appears in the ſurvey made by William the 
Conqueror. It received the addition of Bermond- 
ſey from its ſituation in or near the royal manor 
called Bermond's-eye, georruptly Bermondſey; 
on which there ſtood a royal manſion in the reign 
of Henry VIII. the remains of which are till to 
be ſeen in the gate way that leads into a court at 
the ſouth end of the church-yard. This was a 
priory or abbey, dedicated to St. Saviour, when 
refounded by Alwin Child, citizen of London, 
for Chiniac monks, in the year 1081. In 1094, 
William Rufus endowed it with the manor 
of Bermond's-eye, which was confirmed by 
Henry I. in 1127, who at the ſame time gave 
unto this priory the manor of Rotherhithe and 
Dulwich : and William Maminot gave them a 
moiety of the manor of Greenwich. In 1159 
king Henry II. confirmed to them the donation 
of the church of Camberwell; and others, And 
king Henry III. granted theſe monks a market 
every Monday at their market of Charlton, in the 
county of Kent; and a fair on Trinity Sunday 
yearly. The manor of Bermond's-eye was an 
ancient demeſne of the crown, and all the lands 
and tenements belonging to it, among which were 
Camberwell, Rotherhitite, the hide of South- 
wark, Dulwich, Waddon, and Reyham, with 
their appurtenances, and were impleadable in the 
court of this manor only, and. not-at the common 
law : though this houſe was no more than à call 
to the priory of Charity in France ; and therefore 
accounted a priory ahen till the year 1380, when 
Richard II. in. conſideration of two hundred 
marks paid into his exchequer, made it a deni- 
zen; when it was alſo made an abbey, and 
Attleborough became firſt abbor. This abbey 
was granted by king Henry VIII. to Sir Thomas 
Pope, who pulled down the church and built a 
large houſe upon its ſite, which afterwards be- 
came the poſſeſſion and reſidence of the earls of 
Sufſex, who were obliged to build a place for 
public worſhip, which was done in or near the 
place where the church now ſtands, | 
The preſent edifice was built in 1680, at the 
charge of the pariſh ; and is a plain ſtructure, 76 
feet long, 61 feet broad, 30 feet high to the 
roof, and 87 feet to the top of the ſteeple. The 
walls are brick, covered with -ftucco, and the 
door-caſes and arched windows are caſed with 
ſtone. The advowſon of this church is in lay 
hands; and the rectory is valued at 200l, per 
annum in lieu of tythes. * 7 | 
| Here is an organ and eight b-lls ; five gift 
wo- 
men are cloathed on the fifth of November, by 
or Wrig. 
There 
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There is a charity-ſchool for fifty boys. and ano- 
ther for twenty girls, ſupported by voluntary 
ſubſcriptions and collections at charity ſermons z 
and on the ſouth ſide of the Grange road is a 
ſrer · ſchool for fifty. boys founded by Joſias Bacon, 
ely; 

This pariſh is governed by a general veſtry; 


and has four churchwardens, four overſeers and | 
collectors for the poor, two conſtables, four head- | 


boroughs, two lurveyors of the highways, four 
ſcavengers, and two ale-conners. It is divided 
into two precincts, viz. the Land- ſide and the 
Water-ſide. 

In the Land-ſide are part of Barnaby-ſtreert, 
 Sun-alley, Hedge-alley, part of Crucifix-lane, 
part of Five Foot-lane, Clare*s-yard, May's- 
yard, Trotter-alley, Snow's-ficlds, Swan-alley, 
Black-boy-alley, Parker's-alley, W hite lion-yard, 
part of Long lane, ſouth-weſt ro Lord-mayor's 
ſtone, part of Kent-ſtreet, Grange-yard and road, 
and Court- yard. 8 

In the Water-fide are, part of Five Foot: lane, 
Dock head, Mill-ſtrect, Hick man's- court and 
Folly, London- ſtreet, Water- lane, Jacob's. ſtrret, 
Rotherhithe-wall, Nec k'nger- corner, Saliſbury- 
lane and ſtreet, Eaſt-lane, part of Weſt lane, 
Marigold ſtreet, Cherry garden · ſtreet, Croſs ſtreet, 
Bowling- green, Saliſbury-· down, and Blue-anchor- 
road. ö 

Returning to London- bridge we proceed again 
from thence directly ſouthward up the H.gh-- 
ſtreet or Borough, which conſiſts of a fleſh- mar- 
ket on the welt fide, and of hop-merchants and 
reputable tradeſmen and inn-keepers on the eaſt. 
On the former ſide are ſeveral paſſages that lead 
to a cloſe, in which is ſituate the pariſh church 


of 
SA F-ÞQ-U-= 


On the ſpot where this church 1s fituate, an- 
ciently ſtood a priory of nuns, which was found- 
ed by one Mary, a virgin, the owner of a ferry 
over the river Thames, before the building of 
London bridge. Some time after the priory was 
converted into a college of prieſts; but that 
eſtabliſhment, as well as the former, proving of 
no long duration, it was in the year 1106 found- 
ed by rwo Norman knights, and the biſhop of 
' Wincheſter, for canons regular, and from its de- 
dication to the Virgin Mary, and its ſituation, 
was called St. Mary Overir, that is, St. Mary 

ver the river. | 

: . edifice was deſtroyed by fire about the 
year 1205 but it being ſoon after rebuilt, Peter 
de Rupibus, biſhop of Wincheſter, added to it 
a ſpacious .chapel, which be dedicared to Sr, 
Mary Magdalen; and this being afterwards ap- 
pointed for the uſe of the inhabitants, it at laſt 
| became their pariſh church.  _ 

This monaſtery, together with its fine church 
(as it at preſent appears) which was rebuilt in the 
reigns of Richard II. and Henry IV. was, at the 
general ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, ſurten- 
dered to Henry VIII. in the year 1539, when the 
revenues thereof amounted to 6241. 6s. 6d. per 
annum. Whereupon the inhabirants of the 
rift es of St. Mary Magdalen and St. Margarer, 
by the aſſiſtance of Stephen, biſhop of Wincheſ- 
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ter, purchaſed of king Henry the ſtately con. 
ventual church; which pariſhes, in the year fol. 
lowing, were united by act of parliament by the 
new appellation of St. Saviour's, and the church. 
wardens conſtitute a body politic and corporate 
And the churches of St, Mary Magdalen and $- 
Margaret, being laid aſide, this has ever ſince 
been uſed as the united pariſh church. 

In the year 1611, king James L for a valuable 
conſideration, granted by letters patent to the 
churchwardens and pariſhioners, in free ſocc 
the rectory and pariſh church of St. Saviour, 10 
gether with all the glebe lands, tythes, tenths, 
oblations, profits, &c. with all thoſe that be- 
longed to the rectories of St. Mary Magdalen and - 
St, Margatet. In conſideration of which the ſaid 
churchwardens and pariſhioners are obliged to 
provide a fit houſe, for a grammar-ſ{chool, and 
to keep a good maſter to reach the children of 
the pariſh, paying to the ſaid maſter 201; and to 
an uſher 10l. per annum, and alſo, to provide 
two able chaplains to preach in the church, and 
to pay them zol. per annum each. Theſe con- 
ditions were performed till the year 1672, when 
the ſaid ſums were found inſufficient to maintain 
the ſeveral officers aforeſaid ; wherefore their re- 
ſpective ſtipends were by act of par.iament ad- 
vanced, thoſe of the chaplains to 1001. per an- 
num each; and thoſe of the ſchool maſters to 
30l. each. For the paying of which ſums, and 
the repairs of the church, the churchwardens, 
&c. were empowered to raiſe upon the inhabi- 
tants, in lieu of tythes, the ſum of 350. per 
annum clear of reprizes. | 

Both the conſtruction and extent of this Go- 
thic ſtruAure reſemble a cathedral more than a 
pariſh church. The length is 260 feet, and that 
of the croſs ifle 109; the breadth of the body is 
54 feer, and the heighth of the tower, including 
the pinnacles, is 150 feet. The conſtruction of 
the windows,.. entrances, and every other part, is 
purely in the Gothic ſtile, except a modern door, 
which 1s neither Gothic nor agreeable to the rules 
of any other architecture. The, tower, which is 
ſquare, and well proportioned, is ſupported by 
maſly pillars over the meeting of the middle and 
croſs iſles ; it is crowned with battlements, and 
has a pinnacle at each corner. tel 

In a chapel at the eaſt end of the church is tne 
monument of biſhop Andrews, who was interred 
there; and in another part of the church is that 
of the biſhop of Wincheſter ; but the moſt re- 
markable monument is that of the family of the 
Auſtins, erected in the laſt century, and repaired, 
new painted, and gilt by the relations in 1706. 

this firſt figure is a rock, upon which is writ- 
ten, Petra erat XTS. that is, the rock was Chrift. 
Down this rock runs a ſtream of water; and out of 
it glides a ſerpent, his ſkin being ſtripped off by 
the rock, which is ſeen hanging on that part of 
his back that is not yet got through. At the foot 
of the rock there grows ſtanding corn, on which 
is a label with theſe words, Si nan moriatur, non 
reviviſcit, that is, F it dieth not, it liueth not 
again. Underneath the corn js this motto. Nos 
ſevit fovit, lavit, coget, renovabit, i. e. He hath 
ſown, cheriſbed, waſhed us, and ſball gather us lo- 
gether, renew us. 2 On 


» 


On the top of the rock ſtands an angel, hold- | 
ing a ſickle in his left hand, and iy his right 


pointing tothe fun, which, ines and on its 


Rakes. 


n des. 4 the 2 are: 
ows, harroys, 


flails, ſhepherds. crooks, rakes, 
and other inſtruments of 1 475 banging. out 
of a death's head; ang. above AS 26 0 ls 
agriculture, i. e. Te are God's buſbangs y. 

On the outſide of theſe; a, Baſt me man. 

s is ſcared on each ide, one wit 

. him, and the other with a 2 hey 
have ſtraw. hats, and lean their heads upon their 
hands, their elbows refting upon their knees, as if 
fatigued with Jabour, and under them are theſe 
words, Meſſores congregabunt, i. e. The reapers 
ſoall:gather, Under all is a/winnowing fan, upon 
which is ſtretched. a ſheer of parchmcar, hearing 
a long inſcription in Latin. 

Though the name of this church has been 
changed from St. Mary Overies to that of St. 
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lower rays is 7 label written |. Sol | 
juſticie, 1 7 e, 7. he ſun 27 aue FF ; 1 
O 


Saviour, yet the former ſtill prevails, It is a | 


rectory in the gift of the pariſh, and the profits ||. 


ariſing to the two chaplains are at this time laid to 


amount to above 3000. per annum. 
This 


pariſh is divided into two liberties, viz. || 


the Borough and the Clink. The officers for the 


Borough liberty are, fix conſtables and five ſca- 
vengers. Thoſe for the Clink liberty ate, ſix 
churchwardens, choſe out of the veſtry, which is 
ſcle&, eight overſeers and collectors for the poor, 
three conltables, three headboroughs, four ſca- 
vengers and rwenty-three inqueſt en. 
The remarkable places and things are, the 
Town-hall on St. MONET Ws the Clink pri- 
ſon; the dock; a market; and the lord 
Montague“ s-houſe in Montague-cloſe, where was 
alſo the rd Mounteagle's foals, now, or late, 
part of the eſtate, of——Overman, a 
cloſe it is ſaid Gunpoyder- plot was di 
the miſcarriage of a letter, to one of hie lords 
it was delivered by a miſtake inſtead of delivering 
it to the other; for which happ 


one, viz. that whoever dwelled there; was ex- 
empted from bayir any actions of debt, treſpals, 
&c. ſerved an them. But this privilege, as alſo 
thoſe of other places, has been TY by act 
of parliament. 

On the weſt of St. Nee chur 
the river Thames, w. Htuate W inc 


11 0 8. 
| which was at fir ik en 


eſter. houle, | 


114 110 


Acheinin to e ee oe 1 wry | 
was homing hat 1 "g, to the biſhop. of Ro. 
cheſter, but when, or by "whom, erected, is Un. 
nown, . | 
A little weſtward from theſe houſes is the 
Bank- ſide, fo denominated from its ſituation on 
the ſouthern bank 10 the river Thames ;, Which 
place was ancientiy very botorious for its 
being * ih of the few 
4 


* 


In this 
covered by 


4 2 Py diſcoyety os | 
tague cloſe enjoyed ſeveral privileges, particularly | 

7 | bender bab after, their nu a. Wa 
| eighteen to twelve. 
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| ſup 7 vines 


965 
tolerated 


erer 


houſes, 80 whores were publick ly 
t act according to their vicious an 


a rds 8 


Hd of (theſe bi ſes i is 
1162, 7 82 
were eighteen. 1 by pager th the, Junſaidtion 
of the bilkop ka er} 1 1 55 were 
commonly called Wincheſter Geele for. whoſe 
regulation certain conſticutions were publiſhed by 
the ſaid biſhop, which. were confirmed by parlia- 
ment; . Amon which were the following, viz. 

That Do, 8 wh ſhall ap r obſtru 
any 1, woman from havin, 8. 26 and li- 
berty to withdraw from his bouſe” at pleaſure. rh 

That no ſtew- Keeper, permit any woman to 
board i io his houſe, 

To take no, more for a woman” $ apartthelt, than 
fourteen pence. per, week. . n 

Wl to keep open his doors on holidays. 14.70 

ot to detain any oeh opa that is' willing 
to reform. 

Not to receive any woman that is devoted to 
religion, nor any man's wife. 

'No woman to take money for lying y with. a Alb, 
unleſs it be for a whole night. 

No man to be artfully 2 luded into a N. 

That the Teveral ſtews be ſearched weekly, by 

the bailiff, conſtables, &c. 

That no ſtewholder entertain any woman that 
has the perilous infirmity of butnin (the vene- 
fal diſtemper) nor to fell bread, ficth pes, nor 
any erer the t of proviſions. ,” as £5) 

Theſe and divers other orders were hl be U 
ſerved by the ſaid ſtewholders, upon very ſevere 
penalties. And for ſecuting all perſons that were 
accuſed of crimes committed in this diſtrict, a 

riſon was erected, denominated the Chak, which 
is ſtill in being, and the place where tlie biſhop 


ws 


of Wincheſter, by jy + Reward | and. bailiff, holds 
| pleas for debt, da | 


Theſe ews, or 8 in the year 


I 138 r, were plundered by Wat Tyler ; at which 


time it appeats they were kept by lemiſh bawds. 
ſce page 83. And ih the year 1506, ry were, 
by order. of Henry VII. h 5. but, be 5 re- 


$.reduced trom 
And in the 7 5 I 546 they 
were, by proclamation, of Henty VIII. entirely 


ofite the ſouth fide of St. Savichie! neh 
in the Fendt yard, is 'a free grammar f. Fe 
founded at the chatge of the pa Au, by pater 
1] granted.by queen Elizabeth, '<conffitutiog Fn 
'vernors, "choſeh | out of the veltry. 10 155 
ſchool belong two maſtefs, the firſt of whom has 
30. and the ſecond 20l. per annum 2 

In the ſame place,* adjoining to this, is Ir 
Engliſh, ſchool Funded by Boden App lebe 
about the year. 1687, for thirty oor fa 25 a 
pariſh, ro be'rabghe reading, writing, and atith- 
wetie; for the maintenance of which" ſhe ap- 
propeiared 20l. per ahnum out of an eſtate in 

aber u 2/7 by St. Margaret's-hill ; to be 
ection 


eren 


under the in 
grammar ſchool. 
In Three ton - alley is a 


che EoVernors 'of 'the 


17 * 


ftee- ſchool for” fifty 


— 


* 
2122 
. _ » 
- 


12 
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or college, There are alſo two more in the ſame 


” __ s a * 
2 5 = ä a. 2 Aa rich omg 
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In angel-court is a free-ſchool for eighty 

of this pariſh, who are educated and cloathed ; 
fo which belongs a freehold eſtate, beſtde a vo- 
untary ſubſcription. „eee cs nds 
la Deadman's-place is an hofpial or college 
for the poor of the pariſh, founded by Thomas 
Cure, efq; in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
It confiſts of ſixteen rooms for as many poor men 
and women, each of whom hath twenry-pence per 
week, beſides 31. 6s. 8d. given by his fon, and | 
Mrs. Applebee gave gl. per annum for coals; | 
This hoſpital is governed by one of the wardens, 
called the College Warden; and a chapel belongs 
to it, in which prayers are read twice a week by 
one of the old men belonging to the ſaid hoſpital 


college, founded by Henry Sprat. In the church- 
ard are two rooms for two poot people, founded 
bn Mr, Henry Jackſon in the year 1682, each of 
whom hath rwenty-pence per week. Likewiſe 
two houſes founded by Henry Young, eſq; who 
endowed them with 51. 4s. per annum, paid 
week] 9 a | . ; 
This pariſh extends from Chequer-alley on the 
eaſt ſide of the High-ſtreet or Borough, includ- 


— — . . — —— ꝗ p —— — ⁵˙ ͤ—ö—c— . Cre er—_ 


ing the ſouth fide of that alley to Ax-and-bortle- | \ | 
is to be obferved, that the priory of St. Mary 


yard, and takes in all the yards and alleys in that 
2 of ground. It extends on the weſt ſide of 

e Borough or High- ſtreet from the Maidenhead- 
alchouſe, ſouthward to Bell- yard, and weſtwar d 
from Piper's- alley to the Falcon along the Thames 
fide ; from thence ſouthward to Slut's-well, in- 
cludiag the eaſt fide of Gravcl-lane, along by 
the Black-ditch to Bell-yard, including all the 
ſtreets, alleys, &c. in that compaſs. ' 

At ſome diſtance from this, towards the weſt, 
is ſituate the pariſh of e 


CHRIST CHURCH. 


This church was founded by Mt. John Marthal, 
of the Borough, gent. in 1627, who endowed ir 


with 60l.. per annum, towards the maintenance 
of a miniſter. -In 1670 it was made parochial, | 
ariſh from St. Saviour's, and | 


and a diſtin 
reory by act of parliament. 


The preſent church was built-in or about the | 


| 
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riſh, two churchwardens, and ten other gentle. 


This pariſh begins at the Falcon in Upper- 
ground- and extends weſtward to the Barge. 
houſe on the ſovoth fide, and ten houſes farther on 
the north fide of that ſtreet, and takes in the 
buildings fronting the Thames from Hook's- 
hole, thirty-three houfes weſtward: and Mari 
lane, Queen's-arms-court, Bull-alley, Hook's- 


hole, Guy of Warwick- alley, and Overbodies- 


bridge; and from the Barge-houſe, ſouthward, 
in the Broad-wall; it extends to St. George's 
fields, and from thence eaſtward through Metan- 
choly-walk to Slut's- well, and from thence north- 
ward on the weſt fide of Gravel-lane ; all which 
part of St. Saviour's pariſh was called Paris- 
garden- liberty. e 
Returning again to the Borough we find, on 
the eaſt ſide thereof, near the middle. 


St. T HOM ASS HOSPITAL. 
This is a very noble and extenſive charity, 


founded for the reception of the neteſſitous ſick | 


and wounded, | 
With reſpect to the origin of this hoſpital, it 


Overies being deſtroyed by fire in the year 1207, 
the canons erected at a ſmall diſtance an occaſional 
edifice;to anſwer the fame purpoſe, till their mo- 
naftery could be rebuilt 5 which being accom- 
pliſhed, Peter de Rupibus, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
for the greater convenience of air and water, 


pulled it down in 1215, and erected it in à place 


where the prior of Bermondſey had two years be- 
fore built an almonry, or alms- houſe for the re- 
ception of indigent children, and geceſſitous pro- 


| ſelytes; and having dedicated the new ſtructure 


to St. Thomas the Apoſtle, he endowed it with 


| land to the value of 3431. per annum; from 


a regular. well · canſtructed building, with a ſquare | 
tower. The patronage is at preſent in thirteen | 


truſtees, and the value is computed at 140l. per 
annum beſides perquifites, | 

The veſtry is free; and the parith offices are, 
ſeven auditors of accounts, two churchwardens, 
and two overſeers and collectors. Beſides which 
there are four conſtables, three headboroughs, 
and two ſcavengers. T1 
There is in this pariſh a charity-ſchool for 
thirty. boys and twenty girls, maintained by ſub- 
fcription ;; a work-houſe for the pour z and a neat 
building ſituate about two hundred yards to the 
caſt of the church, founded by Charles Hoptoo, 
elq; about the year 1530, for twenty-ſix poor 


men, who have been houſekeepers, and come to 


decay; each of whom has an upper and lower 
room, with ten pounds per annum paid monthly, 
and a chaldron of coals; and committed to the 
truſt and management of the miniſter of the pa- 


for the ſum of 6471. 25. 2d. a part 


which time it was held of the abbot of Bermond- 


f ſey, and an hoſpital has continued in the ſame 


place ever ſince. | | 

In 1428 one of the abbots granted the founda- 
dation lands to Nicholas Buckland, the maſter of 
the hoſpital, and in that condition they remained, 


till at the diſſolution of religious houſes in the 


year 1737, at the expence of the pariſh, and is || reignof Henty VIII. this felt with the reſt, 


In the year 1551 the Lord-mayor and citizens 
having. purchaſed of king Edward VI. the ma- 
nor of Southwark, with its appurtenances, for 
| t whereof be. 
ing this hoſpital, the city immediately repaired 


and enlarged it at the expence of about i 100. 
and in November following receiving into it two 


hundred and fixty poor fick and helpleſs objects, 
the hoſpital ſtill retained its ancient name, St. 
Thomas's ; and in 1553 the king incorporated a 


ſociety of perſbns for its government, in common 


with the two other great charities, Bridewell and 
Chriſt's-hoſpital. nt bd 
Though chis hoſpital eſcaped the fire of Lon- 
don in 1666, yet it deſtroyed a great part of its 
poſſeſſions; and two others which happened 2 
few years after in Southwark, contributed to th 
diſtreſs. | By theſe accidents the hoſpital df St. 
Thomas was almoſt reduced to ruin. The build 


ing was old, and wanted great repairs, an r 
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funds that ſhould have ſupported it were exhauſt · 
ed, But in the pRu 1699 the governors ſet on 
foot a voluntary ſubſcription, which. they opened 
by large donations from themſelves and their 
friends, and the public followed the! example. 
The building was begun upon a larger and more 


com nodiuus- plan, and erected at different times 


by the aſſiſtance of various benefactots, till t be- 
came entirely completed, and conſiſts in the whole 
of three quadrangles or ſquare courts. 


Next the ſtreet is a handſome pair of large iron 


ates, with à door of the ſame work on each fide 
or the convenience of foot ngers.. Theſe 
ate faſtened on the ſides to a ſtone pier, on each 


of which is a ſtatue repreſenting one of the patients. 


Theſe gates open into a very neat ſquare court, 
encompaſſed on three ſides with a colonade, ſur- 
rounded with benches next the wall, for people 
to ſit down. '' On the ſouth under an empty niche 
is the following inſcription: | Þ- 


This building on the ſouth fide of this court, con- 
taining three wards, was erected at the charge f 
Thomas Frederick, of London, %: a worthy 
governor, and liberal benefattor to this haſpital, 
„Anno 1708. | 


Under the ſame kind of niche, on che oppoſite 
ſide, is this inſcription: 


This building on the north fide of this court, con- 
taining three wards, was erected at the charge of 
Thomas Guy, eſq; citizen and ſtationer of London, 
a worthy governor, and bountiful benefattor to this 
hoſpital, Anno 1507. k "7-1 


The center of the principal front, which is on 
the weſt ſide, facing the ſtreet, is of ſtone. On 
the top is a clock under a ſmall circular pediment, 
and beneath that a niche with a ſtatue of Ed- 
ward VI: holding a ſceptre in his right hand, and 
the charter in his left. A little lower, in niches 
on each fide is a man with a crutch, and a flick 
woman ; and-under them, in other niches, a man 
with a wooden leg, and a woman with her arm in 


a ſling : over the niches are feſtoons, and between 


the laſt mentioned figures the king's arms in re- 
lievo. Under which is the following inſcription : 


King Edward the fixth, of pious memory, in 
the year of our Lord 1552, founded and endow- 
ed this hoſpital of St. Thomas the apoſtle, roge- 
5 1 the hoſpitals of Chriſt and Bride well in 

ondon. | | 


Underneath is a ſpacious paſſage down . ſeveral 
ſteps into the ſecond court, which is by far the 
moſt elegant, It has colonades like the former, 
except at the front of the chapel which is on the 
north ſide; and is adorned with lofty pilaſters of 
the Corinthian order, placed on high pedeſtals 


Which riſe from the ground, and on the top is a 


pediment, as there is alſo on the center. of the 
weſt and eaſt fides. And the fronts of the wards, 


above the piazzas are ornamented with handſome: 
Ionic pilafters. | 


In the midſt of this court is a good braſs ſtatue 


q 


4 


8 
bebind him is placed upon a kind of ſmall pedeſta . 
his erowa laid upon à cuſhion, This ſtatue is ſur- 
rounded with iron rails, and ſtands upon a lofty 
Kone pedeſtal, upon which is the following in- 
ſcription in capitals 2 11 i 


This ſtatue 
Of King Edward the'fixth, 
A moſt excellent prince, 


Of exemplary piety and wiſdom 


uu above bis vearts sz; 
I The glory and ornament of his age: 


* 5 


| and munificent founder 
YL of this hoſpital; 1-41 
1 Was erected at the expepce - 
- of Chatles: Joyce, Eſquire, 

| in the year MDccxExvii, 


On the oppoſite face. of the pedeſtal is the 
[| ſame inſcription in Latin. On 
In the midddle of the caſt ſide of this court is 

a ſpacious paſſage into the next, the ſtructure 
above being ſupported by rows of columns. The 
buildings in the third court are older than the 
others, and are entirely ſurrounded with à colo- 
nade, above which they are adorned with a kiad 
of long flender Ionic pilaſters, with very ſmall 
capitals, In the center is a ſtone ſtatue of Ro- 
bert Clayton, eſq; dreſſed in his robes as Lord - 
mayor, ſurrounded with iron rails, upon the weſt 
ſide of the pedeſtal is his arms in relievo, and on 
the fouth ſide the following inſcription : 


To Sir Robert Clayton, knt. born in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, citizen and Lord- mayor of 
London, preſident of this hoſpital, and vice- 
ee of the new work - houſe, and a 
untiful benefactor to it; a juſt magiſtrate, 
and brave defender of the liberty and reli- 


gion of his country. Who (beſides many 
| other inſtances of his charity to the poor) 
built the girls ward in Chriſt's hoſpital, gaye 

firſt rowards the rebuilding of this houſe tool. 

and left by his laſt will 2 300l. to the poor 

of it. This ſtatue was erected in his life-time 

by the governors, An. Dom. MDCCL as a 
monument of their eſteem of ſo much worth; 
and to preſerve' his memory after death, 
was by them beautified An. Dom. Mpccxrv. 


By this noble charity many hundred thouſand . 
of the poor have ſince its foundation received re- 
lief; and been cured of the various diſorders to 
which human nature is ſubject; and though the, 

. eſtates at firſt belonging to this foundation were; 
ruined, yet by the liberal munificence of the ci- 
tizens ſince that time, the annual diſburſements. 
have of late amounted to near 8000I, The houſe. 
contains nineteen; wards, and 474 beds, which. 
are conſtantly occupied; beſide theſe they have 
a conſiderable number of out patients.. 
The number of governors in this and the 
other city . hoſpitals, ate unlimited, and there- . 
fore uncertain.. They chuſe their own officer; 
and ſervants, both men and women: theſe are, a 
preſident, a treaſurer, an hoſpicaller or chaplain, / 
four phy ſicians, three ſurgeons, 'anapothecary, & 


þ / 


of king Edward VI. by Mr. Scheemakers, and 


clerk, a ſteward, a matron, a brewer and butcher, 
| F | "1. O00; 


568 


a cook, aſſiſtant and ſervant, an aſſiſtant clerk in 


the compting-houſe, two porters, four beadies, 


nineteen ſiſters, nineteen nurles, nineteen watch- 
women, a chapel clerk and ſexton, and one 
watchman, On the north ſide of St. Thomas's- 
behind this hoſpital, ſtands the pariſh church of 


S. THOMAS. 


This church was originally erected for the uſe 
of the hoſpital ; but the number of houſes and 
inhabitants baving greatly increaſed in the pre 
cinct of that hvſpical, it was judged neceflary to 
make the church parochial for the' uſe of the ir- 
habitants, and to erect a chapel in the Hoſpital for 
the uſe of the patients. This church is there- 
fore neither a rectory, vicarage, nor donative, 
but a fort of impropriation in the gift of the 


hoſpital, the gbvernors chuſing one out of two 


returned by the pariſhioners. A. 
The church is a plain brick building enlight 


ened by one ſeries of large windows, and the 


corners ſtrengthened and adorned with ruſtic, as is 
the corners of the tower. The principal door 
has a cornice ſupported” by ſcrolls and a circular 
pediment, and the tower, inſtead of a baluſtrade, 
is crowned with a blocking cout ſe of the attic 
kind.“. | | 5 =e 
The government of this church is in a ſelect 
veſtry, which conſiſts of ſixteen perſons, and the 
miniſter; and in two churchwardens, two over- 


ſcers, two conſtables, and two ſcavengers. The || 


miniſter receives 601, per annum from the gover- 
nors of the hoſpital in lieu of tytbes. 

Here are alms-houſes for the poor, and a ſchool, 
ſupported by private contributions, for the edu- 
cating, cloathing, and puting apprentice thirty 
boys. And on the firſt of May the pariſhioners 
have a feaſt of love, at which the ſtewards collect 
money to put out the children of poor houſe- 
keepers to ſervice, or to be apprentices. 

Not far from St. Thomas's church ſtands 


GUYs HOSPITA L. 


This hoſpital was founded by. Mr. Thomas 
Guy, a citizen and bookſeller of | I ondon, who, 
from a ſmall beginning, amaſſed an immenſe for- 
tune, by his induſtry and frugality ; and more 
particulaaly by purchaſing ſeamens tickets in the 
reign of queen Ann; and by his ſucceſs in buy- 


ing and ſelling South Sea flock in the year 1720. 


He was never married nor had any near relations; 
and therefore, towards the cloſe of his life, - con- 
ſidering how he ſhould diſpoſe of his wealth, he 
at length reſolved to be the founder of the moſt 


extenſive charity ever eſtabliſhed by one man. 


He was ſeventy-ſix years of age when he took 


this reſolution, and having no time to loſe, im- 
mediately purchaſed of the preſident and gover- 


nors of St. Thomas's hoſpital, a leaſe of a piece 
of ground oppoſite to that hoſpital, for the term 
of 999 years, at a ground rent of gol. a year. 


And as this was covered with ſmall houſes that 


were old and ill tenanted, he immediately gave 
the inhabitants notice of his intention, and when 
they had removed their effects, pulled down the 
buildings in the ycar 1721, and proceeding with 
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great expedition, he cauſed the foundation of the 


The entrance into this building is by an ele- 


purſuant to his laſt will, applied to parliament 
to get themſelves and fifty other gentlemen. no · 
minated by the founder, to be incorporated gu- 


intended hoſpital to be laid the foll»wing ſpring; 
and this vaſt of fabric was roofed before the death 
of the founder, which happened on the twenty- 
ſeventh of December 1724. 

The only motive that induced Mr. Guy to erect 
this hoſpital in ſo low and cloſe a ſituation, was 
his deſign of putting it under the management 
and direction of the governors of that of St. 
Thomas. But by the advice of his friends he 
altered his reſolution: it was then, however, too 
late to think of chuſing another ſituation, for the 
building was raiſed to the ſecond ſtory, but he 
rendered the place as agreeable as poſſible by its 
elevation abave the neighbouring ſtreets. 

The charge of ereQting and furniſhing this hoſ- 
pital amounted to the ſum of 18,7931; 168. great 
part. of which he expended in his hfe-time; and 
the ſum he left ro endow it amounted to 2 19, 499l. 
both together amounting to 238,2921. 163. a 
much larger ſum than was ever before leſt in this 
kingdom by one ſingle perſon to charitable uſes. 


gant and noble iron gate, hung on very handſome 
piers, which' open into a ſquare ; in. the middle 
of which is a brazen ſtatue of the founder io his 
livery gown, and well executed, In the front of 
the pedeſtal is this inſcription : FRETS 


TrHomas Guy soLE FOUNDER or THIS HOPITAL 
IN HIS LIFE-TIME. A. D. MDCCXXI. 


On the weſt fide of the pedeſtal is repreſented 
in baſſo reliryo the parable of the Good Samari · 
tan; on the ſouth fide is Mr. Guy's arms; and 
on that ſide facing the eaſt is Our Saviour healing 
the impotent man. : 

The. ſuperſtructure of this hoſpital” has three 
floors beſides the garrets, and the ſame conſtruc- 
tion runs through the whole building, which is ſo. 
extenſive as to contain twelve wards, in which 
are 435 beds; and the whole is advantageouſly 
diſpoſed for the mutual accommodation of the 
tick, and of thoſe who attend them. 
Soon after Mr. Guy's deceaſe, his executors, 


vernors of the intended hoſpital z upon which all 
theſe gentlemen were coriſt:;tutet a body politic 
and corporate, by the name of the preſident, and 
governars of this hoſpital; : they wete to have 
perpetual ſuccefiion.and a common, ſeal, with the 
power of poſſeſſing the real and perſonal eſtates of 
the late Thomas Guy, eſq; for the purpoſes of 
the will, and to purchaſe in perpetuity, or for 
any term of years, any other eſtate. whatſoe ver, 
not exceeding, 12,0001. per annum. 17 

This corporation was no ſooner eſtabliſhed by 
pailiament, than the preſident and governors ſet 
heartily about the work, by finiſhing and ,fur- 
niſhing the hoſpital, chuſing their officers and 
ſervants, and taking in paticnts, whoſe number 
at firſt amounted to 402. For the more effectual 
preventing inferior ſervants preying upon- povr 
patients, or their friends, they reſolved to give 
them handſome ſalaries; which they ſtipulated as 


follow. | | | 15 
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HISTORY aid SURFEY of LONDON. 
A lift of the Officers and Strvants belonging to 


Guy's Hoſpital, with an account of their reſpective 
ſalaries and wages. 13 
Per Annum I. 'ﬆ -d. 

To the Treaſurer OO o © 
To the Clee 0 ; 40 0 © 
To the Steward 80 0 0 
To the Chaplain 80 0 o 
To two Phyſicians 40l. each 80 0 © 
To two Surgeoctt ol; each 80 0 © 
To the Apothecary | 80 6 © 
To the Surgery Man 30 0 0 
To the Apothecary's two Setvants 78 © © 
To the Butler, with his horſe - 67 2 8 
To the Cook, and her Servant 320 0 
To the Porter 35 © © 
To the Beadle 8 30 0 0 
To the Matron =Y 50 0 © 
To eleven ſiſters 5 each 275 0 © 
To eight nurſes 161. each ''' 128 0 o 
To twelve Watch-women 10l. 8s. 

each | | 124 16 © 
To one Brother belonging to the | 

Lunaticks.  ' :- 35 0 © 
To one Siſter belonging to ditto 25 © © 


—_— £4 


Sum Total 1349 18 8 


Theſe officers and ſervants are choſen by the 
ſixty governors, who have carried on this noble 
charity in ſuch a manner as to reſtore eaſe and 
health to many thouſands of their fellow ſubjects. 
Beſides which, the expence of the out-patients 
who receive medicines gratis, generally amount to 
about 1600]. per annum. 

It may nor. be improper, before we conclude 
this article, to mention ſome other particulars re- 
lating to Mr. Guy, in ordert to do juſtice to the 
character of that great benefactor to the public, 
by which it will be ſeen the little foundation there 
is for the general opinion of his being remarka- 
ble for nothing more than his parſimony” and 
avarice. neben oy 

He was a patron of liberty and of the rights 
of his fellow - ſubjects, which; to his great honour, 
he ſtrenuouſly aſſerted in ſeveral parliaments, 
whereof he was a member for the borough of 
Tamworth in Staffordſhire, the-place of his birth. 
Tothis town he was a general benefactor; and 
early in his life he not only contributed towards 
the relief of private families in diſtreſs, but erect- 
ed an alms-houſe, with a library, in that borough, 
for the reception of. fourteen poor men and wo- 
men, to whom he allowed a certain penſion dur- 
ing his life, and at his death he bequeathed the 
annual ſum of 125]. towards their future ſupport, 
and for putting out children apprentices, &c. 

In the year 1701 Mr. Guy built-and furniſhed, 
at his own expence, three wards on the north fide 
of the outer court of St. Thomas's hoſpital, and 
gave to thoſe wards 100l. a year, for eleven years 
immediately preceding the foundation of his hoſ- 
pital. Some time before his death he removed 
the frontiſpiece of St. Thomas's hoſpital, which 
ſtood over the gateway in the borough, and 
erected it in the place where it now ſtands, front- 
ng = ſtreet : he alſo enlarged the gateway; re- 

4 > 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 
built the two large houſes on its ſides, and erect- 
ed the fine iron gate between them, all at the ex- 
pence of goool. At his death, he left to his 
poor aged relations the ſum of 801, a yeat during 


their life; and among his younger relations, who, 


were very numerous, and his executors, he left 
the ſum of 75,58g9l. He left the governors © 
Chriſt's hoſpital, a perpetual annuity, of 4ool. 
for taking in four children annually, at the no- 
; mination of the governors; and bequeathed 100o0l. 
for diſcharging poor priſohers within the city o 
London, and the counties of Middleſex and 
Surry, who could be releaſed fot the ſum of 51: 
by which ſum, and the good management of his 
executors, there, were above ſix = poor per- 


ſons ſet at liberty, from the ſeveral priſons within 
the bills of mortality. X 4, | 


At the ' ſouth extretmity of the Borough or 
High- ſtreet, formerly ſtood a church dedicated 
to St. Margaret; on whoſe ſite is now erefted a 
court of juſtice, which court-houſe ſtands on a 
ſmall colonade that leads to a tavern, over which 
is the court-room where the ſteward for the city 
of London holds a court of recotd every Mon- 
day, for all debts, damages; and treſpaſſes with- 
in his limits. On the front of this edifice is the 
ſtatue of king Charles II. under which is the fol- 
lowing inſcription! 4 
Combuſtum anno 1670, re-4dificatum anno 168 5 

& 1686. Jacobo Smyth, Mil. & Roberto 

Geffery, Mil. Pretoribus. Impenſis S. P. 9, L. 


- Beſides this court, there are alſo three court- 
leets held in the borough : for it contains three 
liberties or manors, viz. the Great liberty, the 
Guildable, and the King's manor, in which are 
choſen conſtables, ale-conners, &c, There are 
alſo court-leets kept at Bermondſey, Rotherhithe, 
and Lambeth. | 

Directly ſouthward from this court runs 
ſpacious, wide, and well inhabited ſtreet of ſub- 
ſtancial tradeſmen and dealers, ard inn-keepers, 
which is called St. Margaret's-hill, and extends 
as far as the ſouth-weſt corner of St. George's 
church. | 
On the eaſt ſide of this ſtreet is ſituate 


The MARSHALSEA PRISON. 


This is a place of confinement for perſons who 
have committed crimes at ſea, as pirates, &c. and 
for debtors. In this priſon is the Marſhalſea 
court, the judges of which ate, the lotd ſteward 
of his majcity's houſhold for the time being; the 
ſteward of the court, who muſt be a barriſter at 
law; and a deputy ſteward. In all civil ations 
tried in this court, both the plaintiff, and defen- 
dant muſt belong to his majeſty's houſhold. The 
perſons confined here for crimes at ſea, take their 
trials at the Old Bailey. | 

In the ſame priſon is the Palace court, the ju- 
riſdiction of which extends twelve miles round 
the palace of Weſtminſter, the city of London 
only excepted ; and the debrors within any part 
of : Weſtminſter, and twelve miles round, ma 
be _ to this way for a debt of 40s. dale 
for debt are trie 


in this court every Friday, an: 
I 


the ſame was finiſhed in the year 1736. 
This church which is a rectory, is thus deno | 
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there are the ſame judges, counſellors and attor- 
ties here as in the Marſhalſea court; there are, 
deſides the judges already mentioned, a protho- 
notary, a ſecondary, a deputy prothonotary ; four 
counſellors, and fix attornies. But in this court 
neither the plaintiff nor defendant muſt belong 
to his majeſty's houſholßd. * 


The buildings of this priſon are mean and 


ruinous; but the court- room is tolerably ſpacious 
and convenient. | | 

How long this priſon has been kept in South- 
wark cannot be aſcertained ; bur that it is of con- 


fiderable flanding will appear from the following 
occurrence: 


In the year 1377 the duke of Lancaſter, lord- 
high admiral of the kingdom, having aſſembled 
the royal navy at London, a ſailor belonging to 
the ſame happened to be killed by a gentleman ; 
which was ſo highly reſented by the failors in 
general, that they Nee, a proſecution 
againſt him for murder ; but obſerving the par- 
tiality of the court in his favour, and The a par- 
don had been obtained to fecure him in caſe. of 


danger, theſe proceedings exaſperated the proſe- 


cutors to ſuch a degree, that they ran in a body 
to the Marſhalſea priſon z and breaking open the 


ſame, ſeized the priſoner, and murdered him | 


upon the ſpot; after which they dragged his 
body to the gallows, hung it thereon, and by 
found of trumpet returned to their reſpective 
ſhips in triumph. And io the Four 1381 Wat 
Tyler, with his rebellious crew, 


roke open this | 


are raiſed a ſeries of Ionic columns ſupperting the 
baſe of the ſpire, which bas ribs on the angles, 
and openings in all the faces. The top is crown- 
ed with a ball from which riſes the fane. 
The veltry is ſelect, and, the pariſh officers are, 
three churchwardens, ſix conſtables, four ſideſ- 
men, three ſurveyors of the highway, and four 
ſcaveagers. . : 
The remarkable places in *. are, the 
King's bench priſon, the Marſhalſea, the county 
Jail, a bridewell, or houſe of correction, and the 
Lock-haſpital. A charity-ſchool for fifty boys, 
maintained by ſubſcription; a baptiſt meeting in 
Whitr's-ſtrtet; and an independent meeting in 
Bride well- alley. | 4 e gall A 
At the ſouth eaſt corner of Kent-ſtreet is 
fituate | TH 


| The LOCK HOSPITAL 


This was anciently a houſe for the reception 
and cure of lepers z but at preſent it belongs to 
St. Bartholomew's-hoſpital, and is appropriated 
to the cure of veneral patiegtnss. 

It is a ſmall neat edifice; at the ſouth end of 
which is a chapel, built about 120 years ago. 

The ftreet from St. George's church, ſouth- 
ward, is called Blackman-ſtreet; at the ſouth 
weſt corner of which there is a road, that runs 
through St. George's-ficlds toWeſtminſter-bridge. 
At the north eaſt corner of this road ſtands. 


priſon, with ſeveral others, and releaſed the pri- 
ſoners. | 


At the ſouth eaſt angle of this ſtreet, on the and for thoſe ſentenced by the court of King's- 


fame fide ſtands the pariſh church of 
St. GEO R G E. 


Though we cannot trace the origin of this | 
church, yet, that it is of great antiquity is mani- | 


feſt from its being given by Thomas Arderne to 
the abbot and. monks of Bermondſey, in the year 
1122. 


liament to have the ſame rebuilt; and having ob- 


ken down, and the firſt ſtone of the preſent ſtruc- 


ture laid in the beginning of the year 1734, and 


the work being carried on with great expedition, 


minated from its dedication to St. George, the 


the Cappadocian martyr z and the advowſon |} 


thereof is in the gift of the crown. The profits 
ariſing to the incumbent amount to about 2290]; 
per annum. 


To this church there is an aſcent by a flight of 
ſteps, defended by plain iron rails. The door caſe, , 


which is Tonic has a circular pediment, ornament- 
ed with the heads of cherubims in clouds; and 
on each ſide of this pediment, which reaches to 
the height of the roof the front is adorned with 
a baluſtrade and vaſes, From this part the tower 
riſes plain, ſtrengthened with ruſtic quoins, as is 
the body of the building, and on the corners of 
the tower are again placed vaſes. From hence 


* 


{| hbertics have the benefit of walking through a 


which it is ſurrounded, 
However, the late fabrick, being greatly | 


decayed by age, the pariſhioners applied to par- | 


| | ſmall z they are all exactly alike, and none above 
tained an act for that purpoſe, the ſame was ta- 


The KING's BENCH PRISON. 


This is a place of confinement. for debtors z 


bench to ſuffer impriſonment for libels and other 
miſdemeanors ; but thoſe who can purchaſe the 


part of the Borough, and in St. George's-fields. 

This priſon is ſituated in a fine air i hut all prof- 
pect of the fields, even from the u ſt win- 
dows, is excluded by the height of the walls with 
It has a neat chapel for 
the performance of divine worſhip, and only one 
bed in each room ; but theſe rooms are extremely 


nine feet in length. It is a new brick building, 
without which the marſhal, who has the keeping 
of this jail, has very handſome apartments. Pri- 
ſoners in Any other jail may remove hither by 
Hees Corps: 
On che ſouth weſt of this road, near the turn · 
| pike, is a modern charity called s 


The ASYLUM. 


This charitable foundation was eſtabliſhed in 
order to preſerve poor ftiendleſs and deſerted 
girls, under twelve years of age, from the miſe- 
ries and dangers to which they would be cxpoſed, 
and from the guilt of proſtitution. 

The evils this charity is intended to prevent, 
are not chimerical but founded on facts. It too 
often happens, that by the death of the father, 3 
mother intitled to no relief from any-pariſh, 1 
left with ſeveral helpleſs childten to he ſupplied 
from her induſtry's her reſource for ſubſiſtence 

| ; > | TH 3 


4 
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is Uſually to ſome low occupation, -ſcarpely Tuf- | | 
ficient to afford bread and cloathing, and rarely (as perpetual guardians. | 

the means of inſtruction. What then muſt 4 3. There is to be an annual general [meeting 
come of the daughters of ſuch parents, poor and || of the rtr on the ſecond Wedneſday in 
illiterate as they are, and thereby expoſed to every March: D a 
temptation ? Necæſſity may make them proſti- [ 6. A general arterly meeting: is to be held 
rates; even before their paſſlon can ue any ſhare! on the ſecond edneſday in July, the ſecond 
in their guilt. Among theſe unhappy objects, || Wedneſday in in January, the Tecand 'Wedneſday 


very agreeable” features are vently feen diſ- in April, and the ſecond Wedneſday in October. 
guiſed amidſt dirt and rags, and this til expoſes ||| for auditin; 


| the accounts, and making laws and 
them to greater hazards; for theſe are the girls rules for t the rer nchen of the charity and for 
whick the vile procureſs ſeeks after; he —— other buſiticſs” 4 


them to her brothel; even while they A commitee is a bret /te'coptiſ of tire 
children, and ſhe cleans and dreſſes mem — 8 — gubrdians, who ate 1 were 6k --——þ 2 


proſtution But What is ſtill more dreadful; deven-Oelbck in the forenoon at the Afylum, 15 
maternat duty and affect ion have been ſo tho- tranſact the buſineſs of the charity; an they are 
roughly obliterated, that even mothers themſelves || from time to time, to report their proceedings.to 
have been the ſeducers; they haye enſnared their ||, the following genetal cburr, and any three of the, 
children to the houſe of the procureſs, and ſhared ||\ ſaid geeitletht conſtitute a quorum; In "theſe 
with her the infamous gain of initiating their ||| commirtees/are'a preſident, \ ice Prefident and a 
daughters in lewdneſs: or if this bas not been || treafor err 

the caſe, they have too often been prevailed on, || 8. The officers and Wipe of che houſe are 


for a trifling conſideration, to conceal and es, . | a phyfician, two ſurgeons, an apothecary and a 
the crime of the infamous bawd. | chaplain. 


| Theſe and other conſiderations indured a num - A ſecreta 


Hi 
in a Year," zur entered in the ſubſcription book 


| ry, f, whoX $ the Bp nts of the 
ber of noblemen and! gentlemen, Who had ap! hoſpital, and does all ch other buſineſs as is 
proved of a propoſal from John Fielding; eſqxz one l done by fe L clerks, and re- 


of the juſtices for the liberty of Weſtminſter, to at other cha 


| 

hold 'their firſt meeting on the tenth of May | * rp Bee, who fup deren the affairs of the 
1588, for carrying into execution a plan of  this' || houſe; takes care of the rovifions and furniture, 
Afylum. Several other meetings were ſoon after || delivers an account of the, current. expences 
held, in which the rules and orders for the weekly to the ſecretary, to be laid before the com- 
tion and management of the children were eſta- |} mittee. She is to ſee at the children are properly 
bliſhed,” and the leaſe of a houſe, lately the | employed, that they are attentive” to their learn- 
Hercules inn neat Weſtmjbſter: 2 , agreed for.” ¶ ing, and that they haye with decency” that the 
This houſe was ſoon fitted up, and furniſhed; and | teschers do their duty, and that they treat the 

the firſt children admitted on the fifth of July fol- | children with humanity. The fervants under her, 


lowing. |S teachers of read bg. 'knitting, ſewin ng, « &, 
The pong r orders eſtabliſhed are as fol. || a cook, A houſe-maid,' and à ſervant man. 


low: 9. The objects to be admitted are 3 9 7 
the daughters of neceſſitous Nute re hn 
x: The” valification/ of a perpetual guardian 


| pariſhes where they have no ict and ling 
is a benefaction of thirty ne ye upwards,” at || girls within the bills of mortality, from & The to 


one payment. twelve years of age; but infirm children 40 480 
2. That of an anduel guerdien ts o fobſcrip- || aiming, AY a the objefts of this charity are. to be 
tion of three guineas or upwards per annum. conſtan 


employed' in every branch of good 
3. Ladies fubſcribirig | the ſaid ſums, will be Voulgifty 


conſidered as guardians of this charity, and have *: 40, Each obj 

a right of voting t all general elections, by 
xy, ſuch proxy being a guardian, or they may 

end a letter to the board, naming thetein the 

ſon they vote for, which ſhall be conſider 


ect applying for admiſſion, muſt 
produce Webel certificate of her age and neceſſity, 

as ſhall be fatjsfaQory to the guardians then pre- 
ſent and in all cafes, wherein, during the infancy; 


of this Aſylum” more objects ſhall apply for ad- 
their vote. It is eſteemed by the geganbe h miſſion than the Aſylum can at onee receive, the 


benefit to the charity, for the ladies occaſionally || names of the objects not admitted are entered in 


to viſit the houſe, and inſpect the management a bock kept for that nary and a notice is ſent 


of the children; the matron being ordered to at- || to the perſons, Hgnifying the certificate of each 


tend ſuch ladies, and to give them all neceſſary || child, of the ' firft opportunity of taking in ſuch 
information: and, whatever obſervations - they children that ſhall happen afterwards; in ling up 
may then make, or whatever hints; at other times. all which, the children, before refuſed, have t 
may occur to them, for the good of the charity, preference as they ftand upon the entry: each o 
if they will be pleaſed to tranſmit them by letter the above certificates muſt be ſigned by two ſub- 
to the ſecretary, or to the committe, Who meet || ſtantial houſekrepers, of che pariſh. where the ob: 
every Wedneſday in the forenoon at the Aſylum, | ject reſides. 
they will be immediately taken into conſideration, 11. The children are 1 and alternately 
and have all reſpectful regard ſhewn to them. 2 777 ed in reading, ſewing, and in 
4. Thoſe gentlemen and ladies, who have alrex- the bufineſs of the Kitchen, to which latter em- 
dy ſubſcribed leſſer ſums than thirty guineas, by ployment four are appointed weekly, to be with 
making up their ſubſcriptions to that ſum, with- ¶ the cook, to aſſiſt her, and to receive from her the 


necefiary 


Den children have not only been preſerued 
become an happineſs to their parents, and uſeful 


372 


neceſſary inſtructions in plain cookery, curing. 
proviſions, and other employmeats of the kitchen. 


alliſt in waſhing and ironing the linen, and in 
other houſhold buſineſs, according to their re- 
ſpective ages and abilities, at the. diſeretion of the 
matron. | RP 54 


þ 


12. The: chaplain preaches, on Sondays, and 


performs the other parts of divine ſervice, and 


catechiſes the children. On the other days of the 
week prayers are alſo read by the matron or teach 
portion of ſcripture is read by thoſe, 


er; and ſome 
of the children who are beſt able. They have 


alſo each of them a common prayer book, and, 


the new teſtament; and other good book 
likewiſe provided for them. . 


By this noble charity a great number. of un- 
om the brink of deſtruction, but have likewiſe, 


members to. ſociety...  : FEY 

In the north-weſt diviſion of St. George's- 
ficlds is a new road cutting which is to lead from 
Black-friars bridge to Newington ; near the north 
end of which, on the welt fide is, at this time, 
erecting a very bandſome and extenſive building, 
as a Magdalen houſe, for the reception of peni- 
tent e ae who, as ſoon as it is finiſhed, will 
be removed hither from their preſent ſituation in 
Preſcot- ſtreet, Goodmans- fields. r 

Proceeding ſouthward, from _Blackman-ftreet,, 
we come to à village called, Newington-Butts, 
where, near tbe turnpike, is * new road 
which communicates between Weſtminſter-bridge 
and the county of Kent, through Deptford. and 
Blackheath. This village extends from Black- 
man-ſtreet to Kennington-common, and was ſo 
called from the., exerciſe of ſhooting at butts, 
much practiſed on this ſpot of ground in ancient 
days ; or from bring the. patrimony of the family 
r gas; 3 
A little to the ſouthward of the turnpike, on 
the ſouth-weſt corner of Newington, ſtand 


Theſe almſhouſes, which are very hapdſome 
buildings, were founded and erected at different 
times. The moſt ancient is St. Peter's hoſpital, a 
Gothic ſtructure, built with brick and, ſtone 
with a brick wall before it, within which are two 
rows of tall trees, and behind the buildings a 
garden. 77 

The entrance is by a pair of iron gates opening 
to the center of the building, which is lofty, but 
irregular. On the inſide are two courts behind 
each other, in which is a hall with paiated win- 
dows and a chapel, Inſcriptjons on the ſides of 
theſe courts ſhew that they were built at different 
times. MOT WY LR +1 ARS ets 

To the ſouth of this hoſpital is another found- 
ed by Mr. James Hulbert, a hveryman of the 
fiſnmongers company, in the year 1719, whoſe 
ſtatue is ertcted upon a pedeſtal; and in the wall 
which extends before both, arc iron rails to afford 
a view of this ſtatue, the more modera hoſpital, 


FISHMONGERS ALMSHQUSES.... 
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erected by that gentleman, and the pleaſant walks 

They likewiſe make the beds, clean the rooms, 
| 

| 

1 


| 


? 
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before it, | 

The fiſhmongers company erected St. Peter's 
hoſpital by virtue of letters patent granted by 
king James I. in the year 1618, for the reception 
of ſeveral of their poor members who had pe- 
ſions bequeathed them by the wills of ſeveral 
members of the company + thirteen of -whom: 
were beadſmen and women of the company's. 
great bent factor Sir Thomas Kneſworth, who in 
1513 left them 8d. per week each, Sir Thomas 
Hunt alſo in 261g left 20), 108. per annum to- 


wards the ſupport of fix ancient poor men and 


women., In 1620 Richard Edmunds bequeathed 
an annual ſum ref 6l. towards the maintenance of 
two poor perſons, Which number of twenty-one 
penſioners, with one added by the company, were 
ut into this boſpital; and ſoon after; Sir John 
n, Sir Joho Gayer, Mr. Harper, Arthur, 
Mouſe and Mrs. Ann Bromſgrove; by their re- 
ſpeQive wills demiſcd; ſeveral tums to the amount 
of 28. per annum: ln ti 
Each of the twenty two alms- people have two 
rooms, and an allowance of gs. per week, 138. 
at Chriſtmas, and a chaldron of coals and a gown 
yearly. And one of the penſioners, Who reads; 
prayers twice a day in the chapel, has an addi- 
tional allowance of 408. per annum. 
Tbe mote modern ſtructure, as before men- 
tioned, was founded by Mr. James Hulbert, citi- 
zen and fiſhmanger, for the accommodation of 
twenty poor men and women; who, beſides two! 
neat rooms to lie in, have each an allowance of, 
38. per week, one chaldron of coals, a gown 
every year, and 158. at Chriſtmas. 
Not far from theſe - alms-houſes, on the weſt" 
* of the village, is ſituate the pariſh church 
0 ) * 7 11 
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St. MARY, NzwincToR. 


This church, which is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, is a rectory of very ancient foundation. 
It is one of the peculiars belonging to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and is valued at; 140l. per 
annum, in the gift of the biſhop. of Wincheſter. /; 
The. veſtry is general; and the pariſh officers 
are, two churchwardens, four ſideſmen, and four 
overſcers and collectors. The peace officers are, 
four conſtables, four headborough., two ſurvey- 
ors of the highway, and two ſcavenger̃s. 
Here are eight alms-houſes for the poor of the. 
pariſh, and, for eigbt of the Drapers company, 


founded. by Mr. Waller. 


# © 4 
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On the weſt of Southwark, and near the ſouth; 


— — — — — — 


end of Weſtminſter-· bridge, is the village of Lam- 


beth. This place takes its name from Lame - 
hithe, i. e. dirty-harbour. It is famous in ſtory: 
for the death of Canute, the valiant Daniſh king 
of England; and for many ages the reſidence vt, 


the archbiſhops of Canterbury, as it had been 


long before the ſears of the biſhops of Rocheſter. 
The palace belonging to the archbiſhop of 


| Canterbury was originally built by .archbiſhop- 
| Baldwin in 1188, whoſe firſt intention was to 
| raiſe a ſuperb ſiruture at Hackington, near this 


* — — 


place; but the monks, with whom he was at vas 
b 1 Ur - FIance, 


* - ; 


$ - 


riance, obtained the popeꝰs mandate agaidſt it; 
when, taking down what he had erected, he re- 
moved the beſt of the materials ro Lambeth, 
with which he built the palace, a college and 


church, having before purchaſed the ground of 


the biſhop and convent of Rocheſter, by -a fair 
exchange. nenn „ e, 
In the year 2250 Boniface, archbiſhop of Can- 
rerbury, having, by his arrogance, rendered him- 
ſelf hateful to the citizens of London, retired, 
for the ſecurity of his perſon, to this palace; and 
finding it in a ruinous condition, within the fpace 
of three years rebuilt the whole north fide, the 
archiepiſcopal apartments, the library and cloy- 
ſters, the guard chamber, the chapel, and Lol- 
lards tower. W 
From that time this palace became the reſidence 
of the greateſt perſons of the church, and was 
ſoon enlarged by many additional buildings: 
cardinal Pool built the gate, which, for that 
time, is a noble ſttucture. Tne Lollards tower, 
which is thus named from a room in it prepared 
for the impriſonment of the followers of Wick- 
liff, the Britiſh reformer, who were called Lol- 
lards, was finiſhed by Chickely, and remains a 
laſting memorial of his cruelty, and antichriſtian 
ſpirit. It is a ſmall room, twelve feet broad and 
nine long, planked with elm, and there ſtill re- 
main eight rings and ſtaples, to which chriſtians 
were chained, for preſuming to differ in opinion 
from that prelate. The ſpacious hall was erected 
by Juxton, and the brick edifice between the gate 
and the hall was begun by archbiſhop Sancroft, 
and finiſhed by Tenniſon. | | 
From the preſent ſtructure being thus erected 
at different periods, it is not at all ſurprizing that 
it has but little appearance of uniformity ; but 
the edifice, though old, is in moſt parts ſtrong; 
the corners are faced with ruſtic, and the top ſur- 
rounded with battlements ; but the principal 
parts are well proportioned and well enlightened. 
Some of the inner rooms are too cloſe and con- 
fined ; but there are many others open and plea- 
ſant in themſelves, with the advantage of oY 


convenient, and of affording very agreeable proſ- 


pects: for as this palace is ſituated on the bank 
of the Thames, it admits of a fine view up and 
down the river, and, from the higher apartments, 
a proſpect of the county each way. 

In this palace is a library, which is capacious, 
and well ſtored with books; among which there 
are upwards of fix hundred volumes of manu- 
icripts. And at the ſouth-eaſt corner there are 
preſerved ſeveral relicks - of popiſh ſuperſtition, 
and a complete dreſs, viz. a veſtment, alb, ſtole, 
maniple, &c. for a prieſt to ſay mals. 

Adjoining to the ſouth-weſt angle of this pa- 
lace ſtands the parochial church of ß 


P 


St. MARY, LAMBETH. 


On the death of Richard, archbiſhop-of Can- 
terbury, A. D. 1184, a conteſt aroſe between 
the ſuffragan biſhops of that province and the 
monks of Canterbury, concerning their ſeveral 
pretenſions to the right of electing their arch- 
biſhop; on which occaſion, the monks appealing 
to _ great intereſt was - made- in behalf- of 

. 
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each paaty, till at length a mandate was obtain- 
ed of the pope,” wherein the biſhops and monks 
were injoined to unite in the election: purſuant to 
which, the time of chuſing was appointed; but 
the refractory monks not appearing, the ſuffragans 
choſe Baldwin, biſhop of Worceſter, for their 
* metropolitan 5 which the monks highly reſenting, 
ſtrenuouſly exerted themſelves to invalidate the 
election. But the king, who was a great favourer 
of Baldwin, being made acquainted with the de- 
mands_ and promiſes -of the monks, prevailed 
upon him to renounce his election, and the elec- 
tors to declare the ſame void. The monks hay- 
ing obtained what they wanted, proceeded to a 
new election, and, according to their previous 
declaration, re- elected Baldwin. 

However, the king, willing to repreſs the in- 
ſolence of the monks, endeavoured, by the fol- 
lowing ſtratagem, to wreſt from them the power 

electing their archbiſhop : 

He commanded Baldwin, the archbiſhop; to 
build a college at Hackington, near Canterbury ; 
for which he (the king) was to erect one prebend, 
and each of the ſuffragans of the province ano- 

ther, whereof, as founders, they were to have the 
3 patronage; which was done with a view 
to deprive the monłks of the right of election, 
and to veſt the ſame in the canons of the intended 
college. And the more eaſily to prevail upon 
the pope to come into this ſcheme, they pro- 
poſed to dedicate the ſaid college to Thomas 
Becket, the moſt celebrated ſaint of that time, 
and who was held in ſuch veneration by the pope, 
that it was not in the leaſt doubted, but he would 
readily transfer the right of election from the 
monks of Canterbury to the canons of Hacking- 
con. 0 . : . 
The foundation being dug, and materials pro- 


* 


vided for the intended work, the part thereof 
allotted to the archbiſhop to erect, was the church 
and a certain other part of the building. The 
monks, apprehenſive of the king's and the arch- 
biſhop's deſign againſt them, applied to Rome 
for redreſs. Ia the mean time the work was 
carried on with ſuch expedition, that the church 
being almoſt finiſhed, it was conſccrated, and di- 
vers ſecular prieſts inſtituted and inſtalled therein. 
But the monks having ſucceeded in their applica- 
tion to Rome, obtained a mandate from the pope 
to diſſolve the new corporation, and raze the edi- 
fice z which neither the king nor archbiſhop dar- 
ing to uke the arbitrary order was executed 
accordingl. | OAT 
Pope Urban the great protector of the monks, 
dying ſoomafter, he was ſucceeded by Gregory 
the eighth, a great favourer of Baldwin, who 
was thereby encourged to renew. his deſign, but 
in another place ; for which end having obtained 
of the biſhop and convent of Rocheſter, a certain 
ſpot of ground at Lamhee, Lamhithe, or Lam-: 
beth, (where the archiepiſcopal palace is ſituate): 
he began to erect a church, and manſions for the 
canons, about the year 1188, which he lived not 
to finiſh. Wherefore Hubert, one of his ſucceſ- 
ſors, ſoon after endeavoured to accompliſh "the 
ſame; but the monks of Canterbury, to defeat 


— 


his defign, as they had done that of his prede- 
ceſſor Baldwin, applied to Rome for that purpoſe: 
; & eee when 


574 


when, after great ſollicitations on both ſides, a 
compoſition was braught about, on the follow- 
ing terms; viz, That upon condition it were 
pulled down, Hubert might erect another upon 
a new foundation, aad endow the ſame with an 
annual revenue of one hundred pounds, and 
place therein twenty canons. . Purſuant to this 
agreement; the church was pulled down, and 
the foundation of a new one laid, where the pre- 
Tent church is ſituate by Hubert, far canons re- 
gular, about the year 1200. 

This antique ſtrudt ure, dedicated to St. Mary, 


is a very plain building, The tower is ſquare, 


and both that and the body of the church are 
_ crowned with baitlements. In the ſouth caſt win» 
dow of the middle ifle there is a picture of a 
pedlar and his dog painted on glaſs, in memory 
of a pedlar who gave to this pariſh a piece of 
ground at Lambeth-wall, meaſuring an acre and 
nineteen poles, and called to this, thy Pedlar's- 
acre. | 
The veſtry of this pariſh is general. The pa- 
riſh officers are, three churchwardens, three ſideſ- 
men and five overſcers and collectors for the poor, 
The peace officers are, ſix conſtables, nine head- 
boroughs, twenty inquelt,. or leet gurymen, four 
ſurveyors of the highway; and two ſcavengers. 
In this pariſh is an ancient royalty, in the con- 


queror's ſurvey denominated Chenintuna, but at 


preſent Kennington, where anciently ſtood a royal 
manſion wherein the kings of England uſed fre- 


quently to reſide; and whither John of Gaunt, || 


duke of Lancafter, in the year 1377, fled to 


Richard prince of Wales, to avoid the fury of 
the Londoners, who threatened his life for an in- 


ſult offered their biſhop. A little northward from 
the palace ran Canute's trench, a canal, which had 
its influx to the river Thames, at the lower end of 


Chelſca reach, and through which it is faid he car-, 


ried his navy to the welt ſide of London-bridge, 
to attack the city by water on that ſide, 

The remarkable places in this pariſh are, Lam- 
beth-wells, Vauxhall gardens, a plate glaG-houſr, 
a bottle glaſs-houſe, and the ſouth end of Weſt- 
minſer-bridge. Allo a ſchool for twenty poor 


children of the marſh and wall liberties, endowed 


with thirty-five pounds per annum; and arch- 


biſhops Teniſon's ſchool for thirty boys and 
irls, endowed with ſixty pounds per 


fourteen a 
annum for the maſter. Here are allo alms- 


houſes and a workhuuſe for the poor. 


The pariſh of Lambeth is very extenſive, and 
is divided into four liberties, and theſe ſubdieid- 
ed into eight precincts, vict. 1. The Biſhop's, 2. 


The Prince's. 3. Vauxhall. 4. Kenniagton. 5. 
Marſh. 6. Wall. 7. Stockwell. 8. The Dcan's. 
And the extent of the pariſh is as follows: 


From the landing-place northward and eaſtward, 
along the waterſide to the Old Barge-houle ; and 
thence on to the corner of St. George's fields, and 
ſo on the weſterly ſide of the ditch ſouthward to 
near the Dog and Duck; and then croſs the 
fields ſouth eaſtward (leaving the ditch on the 
left hand) to Kennington; and thence ſouthward 
to Kennington-common, (where it meets .with 


Newington pariſh) to the croſs digged there in 


the ground; and then ſouth-weſtward croſs the 
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| leads to Kegnington, and eaſterly along that road 


| place at Lambeth : being ia the whole a circum- 


bines and underwoods, which furniſh a, ſafe aſy- 


Shakeſpear, that are univerſally admired. 


very tall trees, where the ſpaces between each 


inſide are planted flowers and ſweet ſmelling 


fields to the back of Newbury-gardens, where 
they mark in an oaken tree, and from thence paſs - 
ſourhward thirty rads z and. thence eaſtward to 
Camberwell rown through a lane near Dulwich, 
and ſo weſtward to Delver ;, alſo Wood's. farm, 
and thence near tvo miles ſoutherly to Vicar's. 
oak, at which oak meet the pariſhes of Lambeth 
northward, Camberwell eaſtward, Stretham ſouth. 
weſtward, and Batterſca ſouth welt by weſt, And 
from this oak they go weſt by northward to Nor. 
wood's-gate, and thence ſouth-weſt ward to Stret- 
ham-common, (to avoid a wood) and: thence 
north-weſtward to the Windmill-houſe, and thence. 
through. a wood, weſt and by ſouthward, to 
Coles-tarm, which leaving to the north · eaſtward, 
they paſs about ſouth - ſouth weſt to the road 
leading from London to Croydon; aad, croſſin 

the road, they go weſt by north, to Blake-hall, 
and thence on the ſame. poiat to Broom-hill, 
and ſo eaſtward about forty,rods in the road, and 
thence turning, due welt, they go to the road that 


to Nine-elms, and thence ſouth«<weſtward about 
thirty rods towards Batterſea, and thence back- 
ward into the road, and through Vauxhall to the 
Thames, and ſo along the water fide to the plying 
ference of about ſixteen miles and an half, 
About three quarters of a mile ſouthward from 
Lambeth · palace are ſituate : 


VAUXHALL GARDENS. 
Theſe gardens are large, well planted with-lofty 
trees that afford a delightful ſhade, with wood- 


lum for the birds. AM 

From the great gate through which you enter 
into the gaidens, is a noble gravel walk, goo feet 
in length, planted on each ſide with very lofty trees, 
which is terminated by a landſcape of the country, 
a bautiful lawn of meadow ground, and a grand 
Gothic obeliſk, | | 

To the right of this walk, as you enter is the 
grove; in the middle of it is a magnificent or- 
cheſtra, the dome of which is ſurmounted with a 
plume of feathers, the. creft of the prince of 
Wales. Ig fine weather the muſical entertainments 
are performed here. It has a very fine organ, 
with ſeats and deſks for the muſicians, and a va- 
cancy at the front for the vocal performers, The 
ſrats or boxes round the orcheſtra are diſpoſed to 
the beſt advantage for hearing the muſic. 

In moſt of the pavilions are pictures, 4 1 
from the deſigns of Mr. Hayman and Mr. Ho- 
garth, on ſubjects admirably adapted to the place. 
In the ground pavilion are four pictures of Hay- 
man's own hand, froin the hiſtorical plays of 


At ſome diſtance are ſeveral noble viſtas of 
are filled up with neat hedges; and on the 


ſhrubs. 5 | 1 4. 

The pavilions continue in a ſweep, which leads 
to a beautiful piazza, and a colonade, 500 fect 
in length, in the form of a ſemi-circle.. This ſe- 
mi - circle leads to a ſweep of pavilions. that termi- 


nate in the great walk. _ 
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At one end of the croſs gravel walk is a beau- 
tiful landſcape painting of ruins and running wa- 


ter. At each end of another walk is a beautiful | in the,moſt elegant manner for the entertainment 


pie z one is a building, with a ſcaffold and a | 


adder before. it; the other is a view in a Chineſe 
garden. 22 | eien 

There are alſo. ſeveral ſtatues, in particular one 
in marble, by Mr. Rouhiliac, of the late Mr. 
Handel playing on a lyre in the character of Or- 
pheus; and another of Milton, erected on a rock, 
almoſt ſurrounded. with. buſhes, in a ſweet lawn 
adjoining to the garden, as if liſtening to muſic 
ariſing from the ground, | | 

In cold or rainy weather the muſical perform- 
ance. is in a rotunda, in which-is an orcheſtra, with 
an organ. 
meter. * | | 

In the center hangs a magnificegt chandelier, 
eleven feet in diameter, containing Teventy-two 
lamps in three rows. ) 

In the roof, which is arched and elliptic, are 
two little cupolzs, in a peculiar taſte, each cupola 
is adorned with paintings; Apollo, Pan, and the 
muſes are in one; and Neptune, with the ſea 
nymphs in the other. 

Adjoining to the walls are ten three quarter 
columns. | wo 

Between theſe columns are four paintings, by 
Hayman; the- firſt repreſents the ſurrender of 
of Montreal, in Canada to the Britiſh army com- 
manded by general Amherſt. On a commemorat- 
ing. ſtone, at one corner of the piece, is this in- 
ſcription : © Power exerted, Conqueſt obtained, 
« Mercy ſhewa! 1760.“ 1 

The ſecond repreſents Britannia holding in her 
hand a medallion of 1 majeſty, and ſit- 
ting on the right hand of Neptune in his chariot 


drawn by ſea horſes, who ſeem to partake in the 
triumph for the defeat of the French fleet (re- b 
preſented on the back ground) by Sir Edward la this town are two hoſpitals, one of which 
Hawke, November 10, 1759. The'third repre- 
ſents lord Clive receiving the homage of the | | 
Nabob; and the fourth, Britannia diſtributing commonly called Trinity houſe of Deptford 
laurels to lord Granby, lord - Albemarle, lord | 


Towaſhend, and the colonels Monckton, Coote, 
&c. 


The concert is opened with inſtrumental muſic, 


| 
: 
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brilliant, And every thing is provid 


of thoſe who chuſe to ſup in the garden. 
, Returning from Lambeth to Newington, we 


| find, as before mentioned, the road which leads 


from Weſtminſter-bridge to the two great yillages 
of Deptford and Greenwich, ſituate on the eaſt 
of this great metropolis, in the county of Kent. 

Deptford, which conſiſts of two large pariſhes 
well inhabited, was anciently, called Weſt Green- 
wich, is ſaid to have received its preſent name 
from there have been a deep ford over the little ri- 
ver Ravenſbourn, near its influx into the Thames, 


| where it has now a bridge. It is a large and po- 
This rotunda is ſeventy feer in dia- 


ulous town, and is divided into Upper and 
ower — which contain together two 
churches, ſeveral meeting houſes, and about one 


thouſand nine hundred houſes, It is moſt re- 
markable for its noble dock, where the royal nav 
was formerly built and repaired, till it was found 
more convenient to, build the larger ſhips ar 
Woolwich, and other places, where there is a 
greater depth of water ; but notwithſtanding this 
the yard is enlarged to more than double its for- 
mer dimenſions, and a great number of hands are 
conſtantly employed. It has a wet deck of two 
acres for ſhips, and another of an acre and a half, 
with vaſt quantities of timber and other ſtores, 
and extenſive buildings, as ſtorehouſes, and of- 
fices, for the uſe of the place, beſides dwelling- 
houſes for thoſe officers who are obliged to live 
upon the ſpot, in order to ſuperintend the works. 
Here the royal yachts are generally kept, and 
near the dock is the ſeat cf Sir John Evelyn, 
called Say's-court, where Peter the Great, Czar 
of Myſcovy, reſided for ſome time, and in this 
yard completed his knowledge and ſkill .in. the 
practical part of naval architecture. | 


was incorporated by king Henry VIII. in the 
form of a college, for the uſe of ſeamen, and is 


Strond ; this contains twenty-one houſes, and is 


| fituate near the church. The other called Tri- 
| nity hoſpital, has thirty-eight houſes fronting the 


at ſix o'clock, which having continued about half | 
an hour, the company are entertained with a ſong; | 


and in this .manner ſeveral other ſongs are per- 
formed, with ſonatas or concertos between each, 
till the cloſe of the entertainment, which is gene- 
rally about ten o'cluck. | 

A curious 
about nine o'clock, (notice whereof is given by 
ringing a bell) in a hollow, on the infide of one 
of the hedges near the entrance into the viſtas : 
by removing a curtain, is ſhewn a very fine land- 
ſcape, illuminated by concealed lights, in which 
the pricipal objects that ſtrike the eyes are the 
caſcade or water-fall, and a miller's-houſe. The 
exact appearance of water is ſeen flowing down a 
declivity, and turning the wheel of the mill; it 
riſes up in a foam at the bottom, and then glides 
away, | 

After day-light is cloſed,: the garden near the 
orcheſtra is illuminated, almoſt in an inſtant, 


with about 1500 glaſs lamps; which, by their | 


— 
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ſtreet, and is a very handſome edifice, with large 
gardens belonging to it. Though this laſt is the 
fineſt ſtructure, yet the other has the preference, 
on account of jts antiquity; and as the brethren 
of the Trinity hold their corporation by that 
hauſe, they are obliged at certain times, to meet 


8 1 | ry for buſineſs (as has been alrcady mentioned) 
iece of machinery is exhibited |] 


th theſe houſes are for decayed pilors or maſs 
ters of ſhips, or their widows, the men bein 
allowed 20s. and the women 16s. per month. 


Greenwich is a very pleaſant village, and has 


been the birth place of ſeveral of our monarchs, 
particularly queen Mary and queen Elizabeth; 
and here king Edward VI. died. The palace 
was firſt erected by Humphry duke of Glouceſ- 
ter, who named it Placentia, After which it was 
enlarged by Heory VII. and completed by Hens 
ry Vfil. but being ſuffered to run to ruin, was 
pulled dowa by king Charles II. who began ano- 
ther magnifigeat edifice-and liyed to ſee the firſt 


| wing finiſhed. He alſo enlarged the park, walled 


it round, planted it, and cauſed a royal obſerva- 
| Lory 


* 


litteriog among the trees, render it exceeding 
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tory to be erected on the top of the ſteep of the 
hill. This edifice his majeſty erected for the uſe 
of the celebrated Mr. Flamſtead, and it ſtill retains 
the name of that great aſtronomer, he likewiſe 
furniſhed it with mathematical inſtruments for 
aſtronomical obſervations, and a deep dry well 
tor obſerving the ſtars in the day time. | 
That which is properly the palace here, is an 
edifice of no great extent, and it is now con- 
verted into apartments for the governor of the 
Royal hoſpital, and the ranger of the park. 
This park is well ftocked with deer, and affords 
a noble and delightful view of the fine hoſpital, 
the tiver Thames, and the city of London. 
Greenwich is ſaid to contain 14350 houſes, Its 
pariſh church, which was rebuilt by the com- 
miſſioners for crecting the fifty new churches, is 
a very handſome ſtructure, dedicated to St. Al- 
phage, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who is ſaid to 
ave been ſlain by the Danes in the year 1012, on 
the ſpot where the church now ſtands. There is 
a college at rhe end of the rown, fronting the 
Thames, for the maintenance of twenty decayed 
old houſekcepers, twelve out of Greenwich, and 
eight who are to be alternately choſen from Snot- 
. and Caſtle-Riſing in Norfolk. This is 
called the duke of Nortolk's college, though it 
was founded and endowed, in 1613, by Henry 
earl of Northampton, the duke of Norfolk's bro- 


ther, and by him committed to the care of the 


Mercers company. To this college belongs a 
chapel, in which the earPs body is laid, which, 
as well as his monument, was removed hither 
ſome years ago, from the chapel of Dover caſtle, 
The penſioners, befides meat, drink, and lodg- 
ing, are allowed 18. 6d. a week, with a gown 
every year, linen once in two years, and hats 
once in four years. 

In the year 1560 Mr. Lambard, author of the 
peram bulation of Kent, alſo built and founded 
an hoſpital called queen Elizabeth's college, ſaid 
to be the firſt erefted by an Engliſh proteſtant. 
There are likewiſe two charity ſchools in this pa- 
riſh, one founded by Sir William Boreman, knt. 
for twenty boys, who are cloathed, boarded, and 
educated ; they wear green coats and caps: and 
the other by Mr. John Roan, who left his eſtate 
for teaching allo twenty boys reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and allowing two pounds per 
annum for cach boy's cloaths. Theſe wear grey 
coats. f 

The river Thames is here very broad, and the 
channel deep; and at ſome very high rides the 
water is ſalt, though it is uſually ſweer and 
. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


This building ſtands on the ſport, where once 
was firuate the palace of ſeveral of our kings. 
The firſt wing of this noble and ſuperb edifice, 
erected by king Charles II. was deſigned to be 
applied to the ſame uſe. Indeed from the mag- 


nificence of the ſtructure, it can ſcarcely be taken 
tor any thing leſs than the palace of a great 


monarch. However, king William III. being 
very deſirous of promoting the trade, navigation, 


0 


| of the hall, amount to 58,2091. and afterwards 


and naval ſtrength! of this kingdom, by invitin 
great numbers of his ſubjects to berake themſelves 
to the ſea, gave this noble palace, and ſeveral 
other edifices, with a conſiderable ſpot of ground 
for the uſe of thoſe Engliſh ſeamen and their 
children, who by age, wounds, or other acci: 
dents, ſhould be diſabled from farther ſervice at 
ſea, and for the widows and Children of ſuch as 
were ſlain in fighting at ſea, againſt the enemies of 
their country. king William alſo by his letters 
patent, in 1694, appointed commiſſioners for the 
better carrying on his pious intentions, and there- 
in defired the aſſiſtance of his good ſubjects, as 
the neceſſity of his affairs did not permit him to 
advance ſo confiderable a ſum towards this work. 
as he deſired. In conformity to this requeſt, a 
ny benefactions were made to both in that and 
the ſucceeding reigns, to this noble charity, which. 
according to the tables hung up at the emrance 


the eſtate of the ear] of Derwentwater, who bore 
a principal part in the rebellion in 1715, amount- 
ing to 6000). per annum, was given by pailia- 
ment to this hoſpital. - The firſt range had coſt 
king Charles II. 36,000]. and another was order- 
ed ro ot * = the ſame model: this has been 
compleated wit ual magnificence, and ti 
whole fracture entirely finiſhed, Ie - oy 
The front to the Thames confiſts of theſe two 
ranges. of ſtone buildings, with the governor's 
houſe, at the back part in the center, behind 
which the park, well planted with trees, riſes 
with a noble aſcent. Theſe buildings between 
which 1s a large area, perfectly correſpond with 
each other, and each range is terminated with 
very noble dome. ä 
In each front to the Tha nes, two ranges of 
coupled Corinthian columns finely wrought, ſup- 
port their pediments, and the ſame order is con- 
tinued in 3 along the building. The pro- 
jection of the entablatures gives an agreeable di- 
verſity of light and ſhade. In the center of 
each part, between theſe ranges of Corinthian 
columns, is the door, which is of the Doric order, 
and adorned above with a tablet and pediment. 
Within the height of theſe lofty columns are two 
ſeries of windows, enlightening two floors. The 
undermoſt, which are the ſmalleſt, have ruſtic 
caſes crowned with pediments; while the upper 
ſeries, which are larger, and more lofty, are 
adorned with the orders, and with upright point- 
ed pediments. Over theſe is an attick ſtory; the 
entablature of the Corinthian columns and pi- 
laſters ſupports a regular attick courſe : the pi- 
laſters of this order riſing over every column, 
and pilaſters of the Corinthian below, between 
which the windows are regularly diſpoſed, and 
the top is crowned with a handſome baluſtrade. 
The buildings, which are continued from thele, 
and face the area, correſpond with them, though 
in a finer, and more elegant manner. In the cen- 
ter of both is a range of columns ſupporting 4 
pediment, and at each corner a range of Corin- 
thian pilaſters. The front is ruſticated, and 
there are two ſrries of windows. The domes at 
the end, which are 120 feet high, ate ſupported 


on coupled columns, as are the porticos below ; 
; an 
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over the alcove are her majeſty 


HISTORY uf. Er of LONDON. 


cod under one of theſe is the chapel, which is | 


; adorned on the inſide with the greateſt elegance 

and beauty. „714 
On the ſides of the gate which opens to theſe 

buildings, from the * are placed a large ce- 

leſtial and terteſttia | 

are gilt; and in the center of che area, is fixed 


on a pedeſtal, à ſtatue of bis majeſty king: 
boſpital is finely painted by: 


George II. Ty | 
The hall of this 
Sir James, Thornhill, particularly the ling and 
upper end;; on the latter are | an 
alcove, the late princeſs Sophia, king George 1. 
king George II. queen Caroline, the 755 dow- 
ager of Pruſſia, Frederic prince of Wales, the 
duke of Cumberland, and the five 1 the 
daughters of his late majeſty. the ceiling 
jeſty queen Anne and 
prince George of Denmark: and on the ceiling 
of the ball are king Willam and queen Mary, 
with ſeveral fine emblematical figures. All 
ſtrangers. who ſee this hall pay three-pence each, 
and this income is applied to the ſupport of the 
mathematical ſchool, for the ſons of failors. 
For the better ſupport of this hoſpital every 
ſcaman in the royal navy and in the ſervice of the 
merchants pays 6d. a month. This .is topped out 
of the pay of all ſailors, and delivered in at the 
Six-penny Receiver's office oa Tower-hill. And 
therefore a ſeaman who can produce an authentic 
certificate of his being diſabled, and rendered un- 


fit for the ſea ſervice, by defending any ſhip be- 


longing to his majeſty's Btitiſh ſubjects, or in tak - 
ing any ſhip from the enemy, may be admitted 
into this hoſpital, and receive the fame benefit 
from ir, as if he had been in his majeſty's imme- 
diate ſervice, ; 


There are at preſent near two thouſand old or 


diſabled ſeamen, and an hundred boys, the ſons 
of ſeamen, inſtrued in navigation, and bred up 


for the ſervice of the royal navy : but there are. 
no out- penſioners, as at Chelſea, Each of the 


mariners has a weekly allowance of ſeven loaves, 
weighing ſixteen ounces each three pounds of 
beet; two of mutton; a pint of petaſe; a pound 
and a quarter of chetſe ; two ounces of butter; 
fourteen quarts of beer, and one ſhilling a week 
tobacco monty; the tobacco money of the boat- 
ſwains is two ſhillings and ſixpence a week each ; 
that of their mates one ſhilling and ſixpence, and 
that of the other officers in proportion to their 
rank. Beſides which each common penſioner re- 
ceives once in two years, a ſuit of blue cloaths, 
a hat, three pair of ſtockings, two 2 of ſhoes, 
ive neckcloths,. three ſhirts, and two night 
caps. * | | | 
This hoſpital has about one hundred governors, 
compoſed of the nobility, great officers of ſtate, 


and perſons in-high poſts under the king. The 
principal ofticers dt e houſe, with theif annual 
falarics, are, | | 
The governor — — 10 
Lieutenant- governo — — 300 
reaſurer, — — 200 
Three captains, each ſour my 200 
Six lieutenants, each — 100 


2.0 


globe, in which, the ſtars 


| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


| 


[ 
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« & 
Two chaplains, each — — || 100 
A phyſician and ſurgeon, each- — ' 200 
A clerk of the cheque _ — 100 
Auditor — —— 100 


- 


; Before we quit the ſutvey on the ſouth ſide of 
the Thames, it will be neceſſary to take in the 
pariſh of Rotherhithe. | oh 

This pariſh, which is commonly called Rede- 
riff, was anciently a village on the ſouth-eaſt of 
London, on the ſouth bank of the Thames; 
but is now joined by buildings to Southwark, It 
extends eaſt to Wells's-dock, and to Weſt-lane 
E. the weſt, including the weſt ſide of that 
"Op Fd | 
Buch parts of this pariſh as are next the river 
are well inhabited by maſters of ſhips, ſea-faring 
people and tradeſmen, depending upon. naviga- 
tion. And though that part between King-ſtreer 


and Princes-ſtreet was ſome time ago deſtroyed 


by fire, as related in this hiſtory, yet the ground 


is covered with very handſome and ſubſtantial 
buildings. 


A little way to the eaſt of Princes-ftreet, and 


your the Thames fide, ſtands the pariſh church 


St. MARY, Rotherbithe. 


This church is diſtinguiſhed from others dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, by the name of the 
place in which it is ſituated. The old church 
had ſtood above two hundred years, when, in 
1736, it was in ſo ruinous a condition that the 


inhabitants applied to parliament for leave to pull 


it down, which being granted, the preſent ſttuc- 
ture was finiſhed in 1739. 


This edifice is built with brick and ornamented 
with ſtone. It is enlightened by a double range 
of windows, and the corners both- in the tower 
and body are ſtrengthened with a handſome ruſ- 
tic. The tower conſiſts of two ſtages :: in the 
lower are a door and window; in the upper a 


. window and dial; and the whole is terminated 


[ 


ral. 


by a baluſtrade, from which riſes a circular baſe 
that ſupports a Kind of lanthorn, very elegantly 
conſtructed with Corinthian columns; over theſe 
are urns with flames; and from the roof of this 
lanthorn riſes a well · conſtructed ſpire terminated 


by a ball and fane. | | 
This church is a rectory in the gift of a lay 
patron, The profits ariſing to the incumbent 


are ſaid to amount to near two hundred pounds 
per annum. | Oo 
Here is a gift ſermon every Thurſday before 
the ſecond Sunday in the month, for which the 
rector receives ten pounds, The veſtry is gene- 
The pariſh officers are, two churchward-ns, 
two ſideſmen, and four overſeers. and collectors 
for the poor. The peace officers are, one con- 
ſtable, ſix headboroughs, two ſcavengers, and two 


- 


ſurveyors of the highway. | 


| 76 
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Years. Mayors. 
1189 Henry Fitz Alwyo 
1190 Henry Pitz-Alwyn 
1191 Henry Fitz-Alwyn - 
1192 Henry Fitz-Alwyn 
1193 Henry Fitz-Alwyn 
1194 Henry Fitz-Alwya 
1195 Henry Fitz-Alwyn 
1196 Henry Firz-Alwyn : 
119% Henry Fitz-Alwyn - 
1198 Henry Fitz-Alwyn 
1199 Henry Fitz-Alwyn | 
1200 Henry Fitz Alwyn 
1201 Henry Fitz-Alwyn 


o 
= 


1202 H-:ary Fita-Alwyn; 


1203 Henry Fitz Alwyn 
1204 Henry Fitz-Alwyn 
1205 Henry Fitz Alwyn 
1206 Henry Fitz-Alwyn 


1207 Henry Fitz-Alwyn a | 
1203' Henry Fitz-Alwyn | 
I1209- Henry Fitz-Alwyn - 


1210 Henry Fitz-Alwyn 
1211 Henry Fitz-Alwyn 
1212 Henry Fitz- Alwyn 
1213 Roger Fitz-Alwyn 
1214 Sefle Mercer 
1215 William Hardel 

1216 J Jacob Alderman and 

Salmon Baſiag 

1217 Serle Mercer 
1218 Serle Mercer 

1219 Serle Mercer 

1220 Serle Mercer 

1221 'Serle Mercer 

1222 Serle Mercer 

1223 Richard Renger 
1224 Richard Renger 

1225 Richard Renger 
122 
1227 Roger Duke 

1228 Roger Duke 

r229 Roger Duke 
1230 Roger Duke 

1231 Roger Duke 
1232 Andrew Buckerell 
1233 Andtew Buckerell 
i234' Andrew Bucketell 
1235 Andrew Buckerell 
1230 Andrew Buckerell 
1237 Andrew Buckerell 
1238 Richard Renger 
1239 Wyllyam Joynour - 
1240 Gerarde Bate 
1241 Reginald Bongay 
1242 Reginald Bongay 
1243 Rauffe Aſhway 
t244 Mycbas! Tony 
1245 Johan Gyſors 
1246 —. Gyſors 
1247 Pyers Aleyne 
1248 Mychael Tony 
1249 Roger Fitz- Roger 
(250 Johan Nenn 
1251 Adam Baſing 
1252 John Tholozane 
1255 Nicholas Hatte 


e254 Richard Hardel! 


1255 Richard Hardell 
1256 Richard Hardell 
1257 Richard Hardell 
1258 Richard Hardell 
1259 John Gyſours 
1269 8 | 
1261 William Fi z. Richard 
1262 Thomas Fitz-Thomas 
1263 Thomas Fitz-Thomas 
1364 Thomas Fitz-Thomas | 


— 
— — 


Richard Renger | 


» 
» 


* 


4 
William  Fitz-Richard ' 


* 


— Oc 


_— 


_— 


8 


8 


— 


* 


, 


1288 


1305 


ers. Mggors. 
1265 Thomas Fitz-Thomas 
1266 William Fitz-Richard. 


1267 Alein Souch 


1268 Alein Souch 


1270 Johan Adtyan 
1271 Johan Adryan 

1272 Sir Walter: Harvey 
1273 Sir Walter Harvey - 
1274 Henry Waleis 

1275 Gregory Rokellie 
1276 Gregory - Rokeſtic 
1277 Gregory Rokeſlie 
1278 Gregory Rokeſlie. 
1279 Gregory Rokeſlie 
1 „% Rokeſlle 
1281 Gregory Rokeſlic 


1282 Henry Waleys 


1283 Henry Waleys 
1284 Henry Waleys 
1285 Gregory Rokefley 
12386 Rauf Sandwich 
1287 Johan Breton 

auf Sandwich 
1289 Rauf Sandwich 
1290 Rauf Sandwick 
1291 Rauf Sandwich 
1291 Rauf Sandwich 
1293 Rauf Sandwich 


1294 Sir Johan Breton 


1295 Sir Johan Breton 

1296 Sir Johan Breton 

1297 Sir Johan Breton 

1299 Henry Waleis 

1299 Elyas Ruſſell 

1300 Elyas Ruſſell 

1301 -Jo Blount 8 

1302: ] han Blount 

1303 Johan Blount 

1304 Johan Blount ' 
ohan Blount 

1306 Johan Blount 

1307 Johan Blount - 

1,08 Nycholas Faryngdo 

1309 Thomas Romayne 

1310 Richard Roffham 

1311 Johan Gyſous 


11312 John Pounteney 


1313 Nycholas Faryngdene 


| 1314 Johan Guyſors 


Stephen Abyngdone 


1315 
1316 Jahan Wentgrave 


1317 Johan Wentgrave 
1318 Johan Wentgrave 
1319, Hamond Chyckwell 


1320 Nycholas Faryngdone 


1321 Hamond Chyckwell 
1322 Hamond Chyckwell 
1323 Nicholas Faryngdone 
1324 Hamond Chyckwell 
1325 Hamond Chyckwell 
1326 Richard Betayne 


1327 Hamond Chyckwell 


1328 Johan Grauntham 
1329 Symon Swanland 
1330 Johan Pounteney 


1331 an Pounteney 
oh 


1332 an Preſton 
1333 Johan Pounteney 
1334 Reynold at Conduyte 


1335 Reyneld at Conduyte 
1336 Johan Pounteney 


1337 Heary. Darcey 
13 36 Henry Darcey 


1339 Andrew Awbrey 


1340 Andrew Awbrey 


1341 Johan Oxynforde 


1 


1269 Thomas Fitz-Thomas: 


N 


| 


— 


——8ä— 


11 Me. Mt 


— 


_ 


"— 


138 


1 


| 1401 


— 


1141 


1379 


CO FIE—I 


Tears. : May 


7. 
1342 Symond Fraunceſ: 
1343 Johan Hamond 


134 


1347 11 | 9 
1348 = Lewkyn 


yn 
1359 Symond Doffelde 
1300 Johan Wroth 


1351 Johan Peche 


1362 Stephen Caundiſh 


1363 Johan Notte 


1364 Adam Bury 

13%5 Johan Lewkyn 
1366 Johan Lewkyn 
1267 James Andrew 
1368 Symond Mordon 


1379 Johan Bernes 

1371 — Bernes 

1372 Johan Pyell | 

1373 Adam of Bury 

1374 122 Walworth 

1375 Johan Warde 

1376 Adam Staple 

1377 Nicholas Brembyr 

1378 Johan Phylpot _ 
ohan Hadley 


1382 Johan Northampton 
1383 Nycholas Brembyr 
1384 Nycholas Brembyr 
138 $ Nycholas Brembyr 
Nycholas Exton . 
1387 Nycholas Exton 
1388 8 Swynford 
1389 Wyllyam Venour, 
1390 Adam Bamme 
1391 un Heende ; 
1392 lyam on 
1393 Plus Halle 
1394 Johan Frenche 
1 395 yllyam More 
1396 Adam Bamme 
1399 Richard Whittington 
1398 'Drew Barentyne 
1399 Thomas Knolles. 
1400 Johan Fraunces * 
ohan Shadworth 
ohan Welcot . 
illiam Aſkam 


1390 | 
1381 jo an Northampton 


1402 
1403 


ohan Woodcock: 


1495 
ichard Whittington 


1406 


| 1404 john Hyende , 


140% William Stondon 


1408 Drew Barentyne 


1409 Richard Marlowe 


1410 Thomas Kuolles 
1411 Robert Chycheley 
1412 William Waldren 


1413 William Crowmer . .. 


1414 Themas Fawconer 
1415 Nicholas Watton 
Henry Barton 

1417 Richard Marlowe 
1418 William Sevenoke 


/ 


5 Lacere f 
1346 Geffrey Wychyagham, 


1 369 Johan Chycheſter i 
nes: - 


yam Walworth * 


| 


* 
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1 1482 Edmond Shaa 


, 


W 


1 1488 Robert Tate 


1422 William Waldern 


1439 Ro 


1448 Stephen Brown 


| 1458 Thomas Scot 


1460 


1471 William Edw 
1472 William Hampton 


] 1492 


- 


Ait s Fa'Þ 
1 rars, 8 5 3 
1419 Richard Whittington 
1420 William —.— 
1421 Robert Chichelee 


1423 
1424 
1425 
1426 


William Crowmer 
ohan Michel 
ohan Coventre 


illiam Rynwell 
1427 Johan Gedney | 
1428 Barton 
1429 Willtam Eftfeld 
1430 Nicholas Watton 
1431 Johan Wellis 
1432 Johan Parneys © 
1433 Johan Brokley 
1434 Robert Otley 
1435 Henry Frowyk 
1436 Johan Michel] _ 
1437 William Eſtfeld 
1438 1 Brown 

han Paddefley 
1440 Jo efley - 
1441 Robert Clopton 
1442 Johan Atherley 
1443 Thomas Chatworth 
1444 Henry Frowick 
1445 SymkenEyer 
44 Johan Olney 
1447 Johan G 


1449 Thomas Chalton 
1450 Niglas' Wifforde 
1451 William Gre 
1452 Geffry Feldyng 
1453 Johan Norman 
1454 Stephen Forſter -- 
1455 Wilkam Marowe - 
1456 Thomas Caning 
1457 Geffrey Boleyn 


1459 William Hul 
Richard Lee 25 


1461 Hugh Wyche 
1462 Thomas Cooke 
1463 Mathew Philip 
1464 Nauf Joſſelyne - 


1466 Johan Yonge 
1467 Thomas Owlgrave 
1468 William Taylour 
1469 Richard Lee 

1470 Johan Stockto 


1473 oban Tate 
1474 Robert Drope 
1475 Robert Baſſet 
1470 Rauf Joſſelyn | 
1477 Bowplity Heyforde 
1478 Richard-Gardiner 
1479 Bartilmew James 
1480 Johan Brown 
1481 William Haryot | 


1483 Robert Billeſdon 
1484 Thomas Hy lle 
1485 Hugh Bryce 

1 uns 

1486 Henry Colet 
1487 William Horne 


1489 William White 
1490 Johan Matthew 
1491 Hugh Clopton _ 
Wi ax oughpdn 
I Rauf Aſry | 
* "_— Py ; 
14 enry Colet 

95 1466 


Yearn 


1499 Nicholas Alwyn 
1500 Johan Reymington 
1501 Sir Joha Shaa 

1502 Bartholowmew Reed 
1503 Sir Wilkam Capell 
1504 Johan Wynga⸗ 

150 Thomas 


1507 WHhan Brown 
1508 Stephen Jenyns 
1509 Thomas Bradbury 
1510 Henry Keble 


1511 Ro 1 2 | 
1512 Si William opinger 
1513 W. II. Brown & Je Tate 


1514 George Monou x 
1718 Sir William Buller zen. 
1519 John Ref | 


95 


1517 Sir 'Thoaas Exmew, 3 | 


1518 Thomas Mirin 
1516 Sir James Yarford 

1520 Sir John 4:51 hi & 41 
1521 Sir John Milborne 


1522 Sic John Munday 


1523 Sir Thomas Bald 
1524 Sir William Bailey 
1525 Sir John Allen 
1525 Sir Thomas Seamer 
1527 Sir Jane Spencer 
1528 Sir John Rudſtone 
1529 — Dodmer 
1539 Sir Thomas Pargitor 
1531 Sir Nicholas Lambard 
1532 Sir Stephen Pecocke 
1533 Sir Chriſtopher Aſkew 
1534 Sir John Champneis 
1535 Sir John Allen 
1536 Sir Ralph Waren 
1537 Sid Richard Greſham 
1538 William Forman 
1539 Sir William Holles 
1540 Sir William Roch _ 
1541 Sir Micha. Dormer 
1542 John Cootes 2 
Sir Will am Bowyer 
15432 Sir Raph Waren 
1544 Sir William Laxton 
1545 Sir Martin Bowes | 
1546 Sir Henry Hubarthorne 
1547 {ir John Greſham 
1548 Sir. Henry Amcotes 
1549 Howland Hill 
1550 Sir Andrey Jude _ 
1551 Sir Richard Dobbes 
1552 Sir George Barnes 
1553 Sir Thomas White 
1554 Sir John Lion 
1555 Sir William Gerard 
1766 Sir Thomas Ofley 
1557 Sir Thomas Curtcis © - | 
1558 Sir Thomas Leigh 
1559 Si, William Hue. . | 
1560 Sir William Cheſter 
1561 Sir Witham Harper 
1562 Sir Thomas Lodge 
1563 Sir John White _ 
1564 Sir Richard Malorie 


- _— 


as Kneſworth *.| 
11506 Sir Richard Haddon | is 
S314 C | 1577 Sir 


| 1599 


| 2616 Sir William Craven 


| Years. Mayors. 

1567 Sir Roger Martin 
1568 Sir Thomas Rowe 
1569 Alexander Avenon 


1571 Sir William Allen 

1572 Sir Leonel Ducket 

1573 Sir John Rivers 

1574 James Hawes 

1575 Anibrdſe Nicholas 

78 Sir ohn Langleß 

homas Ramſey 

| 1578 Richard Pipe 

1580 Sir John Branch 

1581, Sir. James Harvie 
1582 Sir 

1583 Edward Oſborne 
1584 Sir Edward Pulliſon 

1585 Sir Wolſtau Dixie 
1586 Sir George Barne 
1587 Sir Geotye Bond 

1588 Martin Calthorp 
1589 Sir John Hart 

1590 John Allot 

1591 Sir William Web 

1592 Sir William Rowe 

Sir Cathbert Backle 


| 15934 Sir Richard Martin 


1594 Sir John Spencer, 
1595 Sir Stephen Slany 
| 1596] Thomas Skinner 


1597 Sir Ric Saltenſtall 
1598 Sir Stephen Some 
Sir Nicholas Moſley 
1600 Sir William Ryder 
1601 Sir John Gerard 
1602 Roberthee + — 
1603, Sir Thomas Bennet 
1604 Sir 'Thomas Low 
1605 Sir Henry Hollyday 
1606 Sir John Wars 
1607. Sir Henry Rowe 
. 1608. Sir Humphrey ade 
1609 Sir Thomas Cambel 
161 1 Sir James Pemberton 
1612 Sir John Swinnerton - 
1614 Sir Thomas Middleton 
1614 Sir John Hayes 


1615, Sir John Jolles 
| 168 of ne? 5 


1617 George Bolles 


| 1618 Sir Sabaſtian Hz 
| 1619 Sir William Cockain - 
1620 Sir Francis Jones 


1621 Sir Edward Barkham 
1622 Sir Peter Proby 
1023 Sir Martin Lumley 


| 1624 Sir John Goare 


1625 Sir Allen Cotton 
1626 Sir 28 3 
1627 Sir a mmer. 
1628 Sir 2 Deane , 
1629 Sir 1 Cambell 
1630 Sir Robert Ducy 


1631 Sir George Whitmore 


1632 Sir Nicholas Raynton 
1633 Ralph Freeman 


| I 765 Sir Richard Champion 


4 
% 


1634 Sir Thomas Moulſon 


. s 
1566 Sir Chriſtopher Draper 


1570 Sir Rowland Heyward 


| 
1579 Sir Nicholas Woodrofe 


omas Blancke 


Sir Henry Billingfly 


| 


—— 


| 


. 


| 


Years, —_ 
1635 Sir Robert Packhurſt 
1636 Sir Chriſtop. Cletheroe 
1637 Sir Edw 
1638 Sir Richard Fenn 
= 39 = — Abbot 
1640 Sir Hen 2 
1641 Sir William A — 
1642 Sir Richard Gumey | 
1643 Sir Haac Pennidgton 
1645 Sir 


16 


1647 Sir John Ga 

1648 Sir John Wanner 
1649 Sir Abrah. Reynoldſon 
1650 Thomas Toote 


1651 
882 


1653 
1634 


1655 


103 


1657 
1058 Richard Chiverton 
1659 Sir lohn Ireton 
1660 Sir Thomas Alleyne 
| 166t Sir Richard Brown 
1662 Sir — Frederick 
1663 Sir 
1664 Sir Anthony Batemann 
1665 John La 
1 Sir Thomas Bludwotth 
1667 Sir William Bolton 


1668 


166g Sir William, Turner 
1670 Sir Samuel Sterling 
1 1671 


1672 


(873 \We Rolls 
1674 Sir William Hooker 


1675 Sir Robert Vyner 


167 


1677 


1678 


1679 Sir James Edward; 
1680 Sir Robert Clayton 


168 1 
1682 


1683 


1684 
Joe: 
168 

1687 


1688 


1689 


1692 
. 
1 

1055 


1697 


1698 


1699 


1700 


1701 


1702 
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Mayor:. 
1496 Johan Tate 

1497 William Purchaſe 
149 oy Percival 


Bromfield 


homas Atkins 
Sir Thomas Adams 


Thomas Andrews 
— Kendrek 
ohn Fowkes 
Thomas Vyner 
Chriſtopher Pack 
ohn Dethick | 
Robert Tiehborne 


ohn Robinſon 


wrence 
Sir William Peake 


Sir Richard Ford 


Sir George Waterman 
Sir Robert Hanſon 


| 


Sie 8 Sheldon 
Sir Thomas Davies 
Sir Francis Chaplin 


Sir Patience Ward 

Sir John Moore 

S r William Prichard 
Sir Henry Tulſe 
Sir deken fer 
Sir Robert Jef, 
Sir John {rw 
Sir John Shorter 
E ohn Chapman 


Sir Tbo. Pilkington 
1690 Sir Thomas Pilkington 
1691 Sir Thomas Pilkington 


Sir Thomas Stamp 
Sir John Fleet 
Sir William Aſhurſt 
Sir Thomas Lane 
Sir John Houblon 
Sir Edward Clarke 
Sir Humphty Edwin 
Sir Francis Child 
Sir Richard Levet 
Sir Thomas Abney 
Sir William Gore 
Sir William Daſhwood 


| 1734 Sir 


| 1747 William Benn, 


Tears. 
170 


1708 Sir William Withers 
1710 Sir Samuel Gerard 


1712 Sir Robert Beachcroft 
1713 Sir Richard Hoare 
1714 Sir Samuel Stainer 
1718 Sir Will. Huinphreys 
171 = — — 
1717, Sir James. Batem 

171 Sir iam Leven | 
1719 Sir John Ward 

1920 Sir George Thorold 
1721 Sir ohn Fiyes & . 
1722 Sir William Stewart 
1723 Sir Gerard Conyers 
1724 Sir Peter Delme 
1725 Sir George Mertins 
1726 Sir Francis Forbes 
1725 Sir John Eyles 
1728 Sir Edward Beecher 
1729 Sir Robert Bailis 
1730 Sir Richard Brocas 
1731 Humphry Parſons, eſq; 
1732 * 1 | 
1733 Aer e 
illiam Billers 
1735 Sir Edward Belamy 
1736 Sir — Williams 
1737 Sir John Thompfom 
1738 r 
1739 Micajah Perry, eſq; 
oe Sir John Sales 2 


17412 Daniel Lambert, efq; 
obs $ Sir Rob. Godſchall 
7818. Heathcote, eſq; 
1743 Robert Willmot, eq; 
1744 Sir Robert Weſtle 
1745 Sir Henry Marſhall 
1746 Sir Richard op 
; 
1748 Sir Robert Ladbrook 
1749 Sir William Calvert 
1 1 Sir Samuel Pennant 
71502 Jobn Blachford, ef; 
1751 FrancisCockayne, cha 
1 T. Winterbottom, eſq; 
752 Robert Alſop, eſq; 


1 1753 Sir Criſpe Gaſcoyne 


| Edward Ironfide, eſq; 
| 17544 Tho. Rawlinſon, hos 
1755 Ste. Theo Janſſen, eſq; 


1757 Ma. ſhe Dickenſon, eiq; 
1758 Sir Charles Afgill 
1759. Sir Richard Glyn 
1760 Sir Thomas Chitty / 
1761 Sir Matthew Blackiſton 


| 1762 Sir Sam, Fludyer, bart. 


1763 William Beckford, eſq; 
1764 William Bridgen, eſq; 
1765 Sir Will. Srephenſon 
1765 George Nelſon, eſq; 
1767 Sir Robert Kite 
1768 Hon. Thomas Harley 
1769 Samuel Turner, eſq; 


Sir John Parſons | 


| 1770 William Beckford,eſq; * 


379 
Sir e ham 


1706 Sir Thomas Rawlinſon 
+ 1707 Sir Robert Bedingfield 


1709 Sir Charles Duncombe 
1711 Sir Gilbert Heathcote 


Hum: Parſons, eſq; ' 


1756 Slinglby Bethell, eſq; * 
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Cont alning the hiſtory, antiqui en, and government of Weftminſter, the de 70 hy of Lain after, 
and places adjacent z with tbe deſcription of the. ſeveral pariſhes and 0 this Ade table thi 4 


within the city and liberty thereof. 


ceives its name from its abbey or min- 
ſter ſituated to the weſtward of the city of Lon- 


don; and, according to ſeveral hiſtorians, was 


thus denominated to diſtinguiſh it from the abbey 
of Grace on Tower- hill, called Eaſtminſter. A 
late writer, however, proves this tb be a miſtake, 


by ſhewing that the former is called Weſtminſter 
in a charter of ſanuary granted by Edward the 


Confeflor in the year 1066, and that the latter 
was not founded till 1359; he, therefore, ſup- 
poſes that the appellation of Weſtminſter was 
given to diſtinguiſh is from St. Pauls church in 
the ciry of London. 3 | . 
This part of the metropolis, in ancient times, 
was a mean, unhealthy place, with nothing wor- 
thy of notice but its minſter or abbey, ſituated in 
a marſhy iſland, ſurrounded on one ſide by the 


Thames, and on the other by what. is called. 


Long-ditch ; a branch of the river which * 1 


near the eaſt end of the place, where Mancheſter- 


court is now ſituated, interſected King-ſtreer,. and 
running along where Gardener*s-lane now is, to 
the place called from thence Long dey, croſſed 
Tothill-Rreet, a little to the welt of the Gare- 
houſe, and continued its courſe along the fouth 
wall of the abbey garden, over which is erected 
2 common ſewer, | The iſland thus formed was 


ESTMINSTER, whith is the third 
W diviſion of this great metropolis, re- 


in a manner a waſte overgrown with thorns and 


briers, and was thence called Thorny ifland. In 
this ſituation was the abbey, minſter, or monaſ- 
tery founded; for the convenience of which, a 
few. houſes were probably firſt erected, and theſe 
at length grew into a fmall town, in ancient books 
called the town of Weſtminſter. 55 

For many ages Weſtminſter was entirely de- 
tached from London, and there was a very conſi- 


derable ſpace beta cen them. The Strand was 
the road which led from London to that town, 


and ic was open on either fide to the Thames and 
to the fields. In 1385, we find that this road was 


paved as far as the Savoy; and many 1 after 
Sic. Robert Cecil building a houſe at Ivy-bridge, 


his intereſt brought the pavement of the road to 


to be extended thither; and many of the houſes 
of the nobility were built in the Strand. 
Weſtminſter owed its moſt diſtinguiſhed pri- 


vileges ro Henry VIII. for in the 37th year of 


his rcign an aft was paſſed to authorize him by 
either 2 patent or proclamation, to make it 
an honour, a title of diſtin ion wh.ch he was em 


wered by the ſame act to confer upon Kingſton 
upon Hull, St. Oſyth's in Effex, and D»nnington 
in Berk ſhite ; and after the diſſolution of the mo- 


| 


naſtery, he converted it into a biſhoprie, in the 
year 1541, with a dean and twelve prebendaries, 
and appointed the Whole county af Middleſex, 
except Fulham, Which was Rill-ro-belong to the 
biſhopric of London, as its dioceſmſGmm. 

Many years before this Weſtminſter had been 
the feat of the royal palace, the high court of 
parliament, and of our law tribunals. His ma- 
jeſty built the palace of Sr. James's, and pur- 
chaſed Whitehall for his own reſidence; the old 
palace near the abbey being deſtroyed by fire. 
He alſo incloſed a fine ſpot of ground for a park 
between the two palaces. And from this time 
Weſtminſter increaſed greatly with buildings on 
every ſide. This biſhopric was ſoon diflolved, 
in x550, by king Edward VI. and thereby the 
title of city, which had been obtained by the 
above honour, was loſt ; though, through cour- 
teſy, people flill give it that honourable name. 

At preſent the city of Weſtminſtercoofifts but 
of two pariſhes, St. Margaret's and St. John the 
Evangeliſt; but the liberties contain ſcven pa- 
riſhes, which are as follow : St. Martin in the 
fields, St. Jamey's, St. Anne's, Sr. Paul's Co- 
vent Garden, St. Mary le Strand, St · Clements 
Danes, St. George's, Hanover - quatre, and the 
precinCt of the Savoy. le 

The government both of the city and liberties, 
is under n of the dean and chapter 
of Weſtminſter, in civil as well as eccleſiaſtical 
affairs, and their authority alſo extends to the 
precinct of St. Martin's-le-Grand; by Newgate- 
ſtreet, and in ſome towns of Eſſex, that are ex- 
empted from the juriſdiftion of the biſhop of 
London, and the archbiſhopric of Canterbury; 
bur the management of the civil part has ever 
ſince the reformation been in. the Fans of lay- 
men; elected from time to time, and confirmed 
by the dean and chapter. te *Y 

The principal of theſe magiſtrates is the high 
ſteward, who is uſually one of the prime nobility. ' 
This great officer is choſen by the dean and chap- 
ter, and he holds his poſt during life; but upon 
his death or refignation, a chapter is called for che 
election of another; in which the dean ſits as 
high ſteward, till the election is finiſhed. 

The next magiſtrate is the depury-ſteward, 
who is choſcn by the high-ſteward, and confirmed 
by the dean and chapter. This officer, who like- 
wiſe holds his poſt during lite, ſupplies the place 
of a ſheriff; for he keeps the court leet with the 
other magiſtrates, and is always chairman at the 
quarter ſeſſions. & 2 

The next in rank is the high bailiff, who is 
no minated by the dean, and confirmed yo | 

| ig 
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high ſteward. He alſo holds his office for life, || pher Wren in 4680, and was compleated in two | 


and has the chief management in the election of || years after, 


members of parliament for Weſtminſter, and all | 


the other bailiffs are ſubordinate to him. He 
ſummons juries, and in the court-leet firs next to 
the deputy ſteward. To him belong all fines, 
forfeitures and ftrays, which renders his place 
very beneficial z but it is commonly executed by 
a deputy. £7 ' 
Beſides theſe, there are alſo ſixteen burgeſſes 
and their aſſiſtants, whoſe office in all reſpects 
reſembles that of the aldermen's deputies of the 
city of London, each having his proper ward 
under his jurifdiftion ; and out of theſe are elect- 
ed two head burgefſes, one for the city, and the 
other for the liberties, who take place in the 
court-leet next to the head bailiff. 
There is alſo a high conſtable, who is choſen 
by the court-leet, and has all the other conſta- 
bles under his d rection. 4 ; 
Thus the government of Weſtminſter has but 
little reſemblance to that of an opulent and noble 
city ; it being much more like that of a little 
country borough, + ſince” its repreſentatives are 
choſen by the houſeholders, and it has not the 
power of making freemen ; has no trading com- 
an es; nor any other courts, . beſides thoſe of the 
eet, the ſeſſions, and a court of requeſts lately 
erected. | | 


Excluſive of theſe officers there are in Weſt- | 


minſter and irs liberties fifty-rwo inqueſt-men, 
twelve ſurveyors of the highways, fifty-five con- 
ſtables, thirty-one beadles, two hundred and 
thirty-ſix watchmen, and eighty ſcavengers, who 


gh the ſteeple was not raiſed till - 
the year 1719. 


The body of the church, which is of one, 
has two ſeries of windows, the lower plain and 
the upper well ornamented, and the termination 
is by an attic, whoſe pilaſters are crowned with 
vaſes. On the ſouth ſide it is entered by a por- 
tico, to which there is an aſcent of a few ſteps z 
the portico is covered with a dome ſupported by 
Tonic columns. Oppoſite to this there is another, 
and on each ſide the-baſe of the ſteeple in the 
weſt front is a ſmall ſquare tower with its dome, 
The ſteeple is carried to a great height in ſeveral - 
ſtages : where it begins to diminiſh the Ionic or- 
der takes place, and upon its entablature ſupports 
vaſes, The next ſtage is Corinthian, and above 
that ſtands the Compoſite ſupportingadome which 
is crowned with a ſmaller one, from whence riſes ' 
the ball and its fane. 5 * 
This church is a rectory, ſaid to be worth 6. 
= annum, in the gift of the earl of Exeter and 
is heirs. The veſtry is ſelect ; and the officers : 
are ſix burgeſſes and their deputies, two church- 
wardens, Fe overſeers, of which four are col- 
lectors for the poor, two ſurveyors for regulating 
the pavements of the ſtreets, eight conſtables, 
eight ſcavengers, four ſurveyors of 'the highway, - 
twenty-four jurymen of the dutchy liberty, four 
ale-conners, and four fleſh taſters. e 
This pariſh is divided into two liberties, viz. 
the upper and the lower, The upper, which is 


| in the liberty of Weſtminſter, contains four wards, 
| Temple-bar ward, Sheer lane ward, Drury-lane 


-ward, and Holywell ward. The lower liberty is 
in the durchy of Savoy, and contains alſo four. 
wards, viz. Royal ward, Church ward, Middle 
ward, and Savoy ward. 1 

In the upper church- yard are three ſchools 


pay to the rakers for cleaning the ſtreets upwards 
of 4000l. per annum. 8 

We ſhall begin the ſurvey of this part of the 
metropolis at Temple-bar ; on the outſide of 
which we enter the dutchy of Lancaſter liberty. 
This part extends on the ſouth fide of the Strand 
to the eaſt fide of Cecil-ſtreet, ' reaches down this 
ſtreet to the Thames, and thence to Effex build- 
ings, and takes in all the houſes to Temple-bar. 
On the north fide it extends from Templr-bar to 
where the Maypole ſtood (now ſituated the New 


3 
one for ſeventy boys, who are taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, by the maſter, -who 
is allowed gol. per annum, and coals and can- 
dles. The boys are alſo inſtructed in the ma- 
thematics, and are taught to ſing by maſters'who : 
are paid for teaching them. In the ſecond ſchool 
are forty girls, under a miſtreſs, who” teaches : 
them to read, ſew, knit, &c. and ' ſhe has 20l, : 
per annum, ' beſides coals and candles: theſe girls 


Church) and extending down Holywell-ftreet, be- | 

| 

| 

have alſo a ſinging maſter to teach them, and 


hind St. Clement's, paſſes by Butcher-row, tak - 
ing in all the range of buildings. Beyond the 
place of the Maypole this liberty begins again, 
near the Fountain-tavern in Catharine-ſtreet, and 
reaches from thence into the Strand, as far as 
Exeter-change z then turning up Burleigh-ſtreet, 
it runs up within four houſes of the corner of 
Eſſex. ſtreet, and croſſing it, proceeds into Catha- 
rine-ſtreet, by the Fountain tavern, _ wy 

The firſt public building within this diſtrict, 
which is ſituated on the north fide of the Strand, 
is the pariſh church of at 


St. CLEMENT DANES. 


This church is dedicated to St. Clement, a diſ- 
ciple of St. Peter the apoſtle; and it receives the 
addition of Danes from its having been origi- 
rally a burial-place for the people of that nation. 
A church has been ſituated on the ſame ſpot ever 
fince the year 500. The preſent edifice. began 
to be erected under the direction of Sir Chriſto- 

49 


both boys and girls are cloathed in blue. The 
third ſehool is the horn book ſchool, where thirty 
children are taught by a miſtreſs appointed for 
that purpoſe. N ; . | ; Bob | : 7 
Here are alſo fix alms-houſes, with fix rooms, 
and twelve poor women in each houſe, who are 
per week. And in the lower church- 
poor women, each of whom 


allowed as. 
yard are five rooms for 
has 28. 6d. per week. . e 4 2 
ä The remarkable places in this pariſh are, Cle- 
ment's-Inn, New-Inn, and Lyon's-Inn, the Hack- 
ney- coach office, and the ſociety for encouraging” 
arts and manufactures, M993 15368 


CLEMENT» INN. 


| | „hen Was £4548 1:5% 
This inn received its name from its ſituation in 
the neighbourhood of St. Clement's church; it- 


of 4 


belongs to the laner 
— ball 


Temple, and conſiſts 
7H c ; | 


N 
ö 
4 
| 
14 
; 
| 


oY 


* ſage which leads into 


dukes of Newcailile, who were the original pro- 


to go, whether by day or night, fair or foul wea- 
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hall and three courts, where the ſtudents of the 
law have had lodgings ever ſince the year 1478. 


. f L. 4 
NEW INN. _— 


This was fo called in contradiſt inction to an 
old. ian which. belonged. to this ſociety in Sca- 
coal-lane, near Fleet-ditch. It is Gruated in 
Wych-freet, and joins to Clement's-inn. It is 
ſpacious and aisy, conſiſting; only of one well- 
built court, with 4 handſome hall and. ſmall gar- 
den. This inn belongs to the Middle Temple, 
and is governed by a treaſurer, and twelve an- 
ENTS | | | 


LYON INN. 


This is oppoſite to Ne- inn, and is ſaid to have 


been in poſſeſſion of the ſtudents and practition- 
ers of the law ever ſince the year 1420, It be- 
longs to the Inner Temple. E. | 

At the north-eaſt corner of New-inn is a paſ- 


CLARE MARKET. 
This is ſo called from the family of Clare, 


prietors thereof, It is an excellent market for 


butcher's meat, poultry, fiſh, and all forts of 
garden fluff. | | 


'HACKNEY-COACH-OFFICE. 
This office, which is kept on the weſt fide of 


Suery- ſtreet in the Strand, was erected by act of 
parliament in the year 1696, for licenſing hack- 


ney coaches and chairs, and to put them under 


the government of ſive commiſſioners, who have 
each a ſalary of 1 gol. per annum. The number 
of coaches is limited to eight hundred ; out of 
which two hundred are to ply every Sunday in 
their turn, on the forfeiture of gl. for every coach- 
man who ples out of his turn. 27.7970 

For the better government. of theſe coaches 
and chairs, and preventing the drivers and own- 
ers impoſing on thoſe who. employ them, each 
coach has its _— number on a tin plate 
fixed on each fide. The price of each licence is 
50l. No perſon is allowed to have more than 
two licences.; and every proprietor: pays 58. per 
week by monthly payments, to the receiver of 
the office. A hackney coachman plying withour 
a. licence, uſing another's figure, or eta 


mg, under fourteen hands high, is to be uſed in 


drawing: hackoey coaches. 7 10 
If any coachman abuſes a. r, exaQs. 
more for bis fare than he ought to do, or refuſes 


ther, on complaint being made to the commiſ- 


fioners, and the number of the coach delivered | 
im, ſuch coachman will be ſummoned to appear, 
| fined for. each. fence twenty or forty ſhillings, 


according to the nature of his crime. And as a 
farther regulation fur the ſaid hackney coachmen 


}} hopſgare-ſtreer, Aldgate, . or theteabouts, one 


aCing his 
_ own, forſeits gl. And no: horſe, mare, or geld- 


the ſaid act of parliament appointed to. be taken 
by them reſeflively. j 

That na licenſed hackney-coachman,, or . dri- 
yer of ſuch coach, ſhall preſume to take for bis 
hire in and about the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter, or ten miles of the ſame, above the 
rate of ten ſhillings, per day, reckoned at twelve 
hours; and by the. hours, eightcen pence for 
the firſt, and twelve pence for every hour after; 
and from any of the inns of court, or thereabouts, 
to any part of St. James's or Weſtminſter (except 
beyond Tothil ſtreet) one ſhilling; and from any 
of the. ſaid inns of court to the Royal Exchange, 
one ſhilling and if to the Tower of London, Bi. 


ſtülling and ſixpence; and from the ſame. places 
to the ſaid inns of court ;, and the like rates to 
and from places of the like diſtances. _.. 
Purſuant to the ditections of the ſaid act of 
parliament, and for the bettet aſcertaining the 
fares between the maſt remarkable places at this 
city and ſuburbs, the commiſſioners. of the hack- 
ney-coach office cauſed. the diſtances. between the 


ne parts to be meaſured, and the ſcveral 
rates fixed accordingly. =. 


Ry Rates of one ſhilling, 


From Weftminſter-hall to Marlborough-ftreet, 
Albemarle- ſtrret, Bolton-ſtreer, Bloomſbury- 

quatre, Soho: ſquare, or Little Queen: ſtreet, 
Haolbourn. i dh. lee 

St. Jamcs's-gate to Queen Anne's-ſquare, Welt- 

- minſter; or the neareſt corner of Red Rion- 
ſquare. f | 

Golden-ſquare to Red Lion ſquare. , - 

Hay-market Playhouſe to Red Lion - ſquare, 
Queen's Anne's- quatre, Weſtminſter, Thavic's - 


„ 


inn, or Bloomſbury · ſquare. 

Red Lion - ſquare to 2 ildhalll. 

| Upper end of Fetter - lane in Holbourn to Aldgate. 
Royal Exchange to Hoxton-· ſquare. 
N 2 to the middle of Greek · ſtreet near Soho- 

are. CEE: Wo hes: 

The Ki *'s-head Tavern in Southwark to the 
D ſign of Sir William. Walworth, at Walworth. 
Gray's-inn. gate to Sadler's-wells near Iſlington. 

Covent-garden to Clerkenwell church. | 
Temple bar to Billingſgate, 

Aldgate to Shadwell, 


Rates of one ſhilling and firpence. . 
Weſtminſter.. 3 


Weſtminſter-hall to St. Paul's church. " Hp 

e to Queen's-ſquare, Red Lion- 
fields. . 

St. James's-gate to Hatton- garden. 

New Exchange in the Strand to The Royal Ex. 
change. | 


Hay-market playhouſe to Hatton-garden. 
Red Lion · ſquare to Weſtminſterhall. - 0 
St. James's to Mary bone chur cg. 

From a0y of.the inas of court ta the Tower, Ald- 


gate, Biſhopſgace-ſtreer, or thereabouts. 


and their employers, the following rates are by The Royal Exchange: to Bloomſbutyvſquare, FL 


The Royal Exchange td the watch-bouſe at 
Mile-end. 


Fhe Outſide of Aldgate to * uch 
Bedford ſtreet, Wen alen. 
ſtreet. 


Bread · ſtreet to Upper Moorfields/a ws Hoon: 


uare. 
ak Friars-gate i in Broad- ſtreet to Hart-ſtreet 
by Bloomſbury- market. 


St. Martin's. —4 in the Strand to Gold-fireer by 
Wood ſtreet. 


The end of Lomberd-firect a Gracochbaites | 


ſtreet to Somerſet- houſe. 


St. Laurence church by Guildhall to Brownlow- 
ſtreet in Drury- lane. 


The Royal Exchange to the church a e 
beyond Southwa 1 

Covent- garden to the Royal W 

The Manſion- houſe to Charing · croſs. 

Aldgate to Raxchifi-erofs. 


Hackney chairmen are ſubjeRt t to the 0 
lations as the hackney=coachmen z- and if they 
— iH any perſon may have them fined or 
puniſhed by producing the number of the chair, 


and making complaint at this office. The, only mentioned [> early as the year 1222, when it was 


| named St. Mary and the Innocents of the Strand ; 


difference between them and the hackney-coach- 
men is, that they are obliged to go the ſame 
diſtance for eighteen-pence, which the coachmen 
perform for a ſhilling ; they are not to take more 
than one ſhilling for any diſtance not exceeding a 
mile, nor more than eighteen- pence for any . 
ance not aug a mile and a half. 


Rates of one Jing. 


From Weſtminſter: hall to 'Covent-garden, or 
Exeter-Change. 


St. James gate, thro”. the Parks to/Weſtminſter- 
hall, 


Hay-market Playhouſe to Bokon-ſtreer - 


Hay-market Playhouſe to the entrance of Lin- 
coln's- inn Fields. 


St. James's-gate to Somerſet-houſe. 


8 to the upper end of Hatton-gar- 
en. 


Hay- market Playhouſe to Soho-ſquare, 
The neareſt corner of Golden? 9 to > Drory- 
lane Playhouſe. - 


Rates of one Hilling and ame. | 


From Weſtminſter-hall to Malborough-firect, 
Saho-ſquare, Bohon-ſtreet, and Temple · bar. 
St. James's-gate to Queen Anne 's-ſquare, Weſk- 

minſter. 

Golden · ſquare to Red Lion- ſquare. 

Red Lion-ſquare to the Herend Playhouſe 
Queen's-ſquare to the ſaid houſe. 

Hay-market Play-houſe to Bloomfſbury-ſquare. 
Hay. market Playhouſe to Gray' s Inn. 


In * Strand, between Eflex-ſtrect and Mil- 


ford-lane, anciently ſtood the chapel of St. Eſprit, | 


but when, or by whom the ſame was founded, is 
unknown, And nearly contiguous to the ſaid 
Milford- lane, on che weſt, WAS "dy the le 


- 
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; of Bath's palece, which eomi — —. 4 
| Arundel, it received the appellation — Fog 


maſter : but ĩt at laſt making way for 1 
the titles of the laſt noble — fat are Fry — 
| | ſe in . denominated Aruadel and Nor- 

Here ia 8 0 a welt fabmerly therein, 


called: Holy well. ſtreet. A= received this 
| epithet from a chapel, to have ſtood near 


| Se. Ingocept's chucch, or St. Maryrle- Strand. 


At the upper end of Wych-ſtreer, and lowet 
end of Drury-lane anciently Rood: the houſes of 
the noble families of * and Ctaven; and as 
from the former the neighbouring lane was deno- 
minated, ſo from the latter, a andſome court 
received the name of its buildi 

Same way: farther to the w from St. Cle 
ments, Nr pariſh and church f 


we MARY LE sR TAN D 


This church is ſo called fromm it dedication to 


| the Virgin Mary, and ita ficuation 1 in the middle 


of the Strand, 
The original church belonging to this pariſh is 


| but how long it Rood before that time is unter- 
tain. * ſicuated on the ſouth ſide of the 


Strand nearly. oppohte the preſent edifice z forthe 
erecting of which it was taken down in 1349, by 
order o Edward Seymour, duke of Somerſer ; 
which depriving the pariſhioners of a place of 
worſhip, they 2 n to the church of 
St. Clement Danes, and afterwards to that of Sr. 
John Baptiſt in the Savoy, where: they continued 
till the year 1723. At length the act having 
paſſed for .ereting) the fifty de v churches withia 
the bills of mortality cw pointed for this 
— and the firſt · tone laid on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary 1714. It was finiſhed in three years and 
a half, though it was not conſecrated till the firſt 
of January 1723, when, inſtead of its ancient 
name, it was called St. Maty le Strand! 
This is a very ſuperb, though not a very ex» 
tenſive edificez maſſy, without the appearance of 
being heavy, and formed to ſtand for ages. = 
the entrance on the weſt end is an aſcent / 
flight of ſteps-cut in the ſweep of a — Theſe 
lead to a circular portico! of Ionic columns co- 
vered with a dame, which is crowned with an 
'vaſe.' The columns are continued along 
the body of the church, with pilaſters of the ſame 
order. at the corners, and in the intercolumnia- 
tions are niches handfomely ornamented. ' Over 
the dome is a pediment ſupported by Corinthian 
columns, which are alſo continued round the bo- 
dy of the ſtructure, over thoſe of the Ionie order 
beneath; between which are the windows placed 
over the niches. Theſe columns are ſupported 


on 
pedeſtals, and have pilaſters behind with arches 
|| ſprung from them, and the windows have angular 


and circular pediments alternately, ' A handſome 
baluſtrade is carried round the top, and its fum- 
mit is adorned with vaſes. The ſteeple is 


though ſolid, - and eb with com 
columns and capitals,” 


— 


This 
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This church is a rectory in the 
ſhop of Worceſter ; the value o 
2251. beſides ſurplus fees. Of this ſum one hun- 
dred pounds has been given and ſettled by par- 
liament, and an hundred and twenty-five pounds 
is raiſed by the inhabitants by a rate of four-pence 


gift of the/bi- 
the living is 


in the pound, in lieu of tythes. | 

The veſtry is ſelect; and the pariſh officers are, 
two churchwardens and two overſcers of the poor. 
The peace officers are, one. conſtable, and two 
ſcavengers. 0 1 
On the fite of this church, till the year 1714. 
ſtood a very lofty May-pole, which, on public 
occaſions, was adorned with ſtreamers, flags, gar- 
lands of flowers, &c. Art the digging the foun- 
dation for the. preſent church, the virgin earth 
was diſcovered at the depth of nineteen feet; 
whereby it appears that the ground in this aeigh- 
bourhood originally was not much higher than 
the Thames; therefore this village was truly de- 
nominated the Strand, from its ſituation on the 
bank of the river. 

The moſt remarkable building in this pariſh is 

a royal palace, called 


SOMERSET HOUSE. 


This was built about the year 1549 by the 
duke of Somerſet, uncle to Edward VI. and 
| png of of England, who demoliſhed the pa- 
aces of the biſhops of. Cheſter and Worceſter, 
an inn of chancery called Strand Inn, with the 
church of St. Mary le Strand, that ſtood there, 
and building this palace with the materials, it 
from him obtained the name of Somerſet-houſe. 
But the duke being ſoon after attainted, it fell 
to the crown, and das uſually been aſſigned for 
the reſidence of the queen dowager. In this 
palace Anne of Denmark, queen to king James 
I. kept her court, whence it was called Denmark- 
houſe during that reign ;. but it ſoon after reco- 
vered the name of the founder. It was the re- 
ſidence of queen Catharine, dowager of king 
Charles II. and was ſettled on the late queen Ca- 
roline, in caſe ſhe had ſurvived his late majeſty. 
It conſiſts of ſeveral courts, and has a garden be- 
hind ſituated on the bank of the Thames. The 
firſt court is a handſome quadrangle, built on all 
ſides with free-ſtone. On the ſouth ſide is a 
iazza, before the great hall or guard-room ; 
—— which are other courts that lie on a de- 
ſcent towards the garden and the Thames; and 
on the ſide of the river king Charles II. added a 
magnificent ſtructure of free- ſtone, with a noble 
piazza built by Inigo Jones. This new building 
contains the royal apartments, which command a 
beautiful proſpect of the river, and the country 
beyond it. The garden was adorned with ſta- 
tues, ſhady walks, and a bowling green; but as 
none of the royal family have reſided here ſince 
queen Catharine, ſevetal of the officers of the 
court, and its dependents, are permitted to lodge 


- 


— — — —T——U—P OT = p—— —— —— — 


in it; and great part of it has been lately uſed 4 


barracks for.ſoldiers and recruits. The garden is 
entirely decayed, and the apartments are become 
ſuitable to thoſe who occupy them. 

Near to the weſt from Somerſet-houſe, on the 
north ſide of the Strand, ſtands 
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EXETER EXCHANGE. 


This is ſo called from irs ſituation on the ſpot 
where once ſtood the manſion houſe of the earls. 
of Exeter. It is a large building erected for the 
benefit of trade, and conſiſting, of à lower and 
upper floor. The lower floor is laid out into 
little ſhops, ra on each fide a long room; 
and the upper one is now uſed for auctions and 
other like purpoſes. 231.61 5 - 

Nearly oppoſite this is an ancient bailding, 


: 15 


The SAVOY. 


This place receives its name from Peter, earl 
of Savoy, who built a large houſe here in the 
year 1245, and gave it to the fraternity of 
Mountjoy, of whom queen Eleanor, wife of Ed- 
ward III. purchaſed it for her ſon, the duke of. 
Lancaſter, When it came into the hands of 
Henry VII. he founded here an hoſpital, and 
called it the hoſpital of St. John | Baptiſt. It 
conſiſted of a maſter and four brethren, who were 
to be in priefts orders, and officiate in their 
turns, and they were to ſtand; alternately / at the 
gate of the Savoy, and if they ſaw: any perſon 
who was an object of charity, they were obliged 
to take him in and feed him. If he proved to be 
a traveller he was entertained for one night, and 
a letter of recommendation, with ſo much money 
given him as would defray his expences to the 
next hoſpital. [SINI2S63 70S $f 

In the ſeventh year of Edward VI. this hoſpi- 
tal was ſuppreſſed, and the furnitute given to the 
hoſpitals of Bridewell, St. Thomas, &c. but fall- 
ing into the hands of queen Mary I. ſhe new 
founded and endowed it plentifully, and it was 
under the care of a maſter, and four brethren in 
holy orders, and a receiver of the rents, who was 
alſo the porter, and locked the gates every night; 
and he choſe a watchman. The original rents 
amounted to 22,0001. per annum, which being 
deemed. too large an endowment, an act of re- 
ſumption was obtained in the 4th and 5th:of Wil- 
liam and Mary, ſo that the lands reverted to the 
crown. But thoſe who had taken leaſes from 
the maſter of Savoy, had them confirmed for 
ever, upon the payment of twenty years pur- 

chaſe ; a reſerve being made of 800l. or 1000], 
a year, in perpetuity for the maſter and four bre- 
thren, &c. | 2 a 

The Savoy has been reduced to aſhes, ſeveral. 
times, particularly by Wat Tyler and Jack 
Cade; and at other times by accident. 

The chapel in the Savoy (which is called St. 

Mary le Savoy) is probably the chapel of Sr. 
John che Baptiſt. It is all flone work, and 

ſeems to be of great antiquity by its aſpect. It 
was repaired, anno 1721, at the ſole charge of 

his majeſty George I. who alſo encloſed the bu. 

-rial ground with a ſtrong brick wall, and added 

a door to it, half of which conſiſts of iron work. 

la the firſt year of the reiga/ of queen Anne, 

commiſſioners were appointed to viſit the hof- 
pital, who were ſeven lords ſpiritual, and as 
many lords temporal: the commiſſion was open. 
ed by Sir Nathan Wright, then lord-keeper of 
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the great ſeal; and three of the brethren, or 


chaplains, were diſcharged, becauſe they had 


other benefices, as was alſo the fourth, by reaſon 
he was a teacher of a ſeparate congr: gation. 
The chapel. is. fituate by the church- yard of 


the Savoy, which ſtands betweeo the ſouth - ſide 


of the Strand, and the Thames, and in the coun- 
ty of Middleſex. . n > MEM 
It is in the gift of the lord high: treaſurer, or 
commiſſioners of the treaſury for the time be- 
* Oy 


. _— 'Y ing 71 i. 
The value is uncertain; but computed; to be 
worth by fees, dues, &c. 8ol. per annum. The 
veſtry conſiſts of fourteen inhabitants. The of- 
facers. are, two chapel wardens, and two overſcers. 


Tbe remarkable places and things are, two | 
German churches, one of which is a Calviniſt, 


and the other a Lutheran z one Freach church, 
and one Quakers meeting. Barracks for 500 


| loldiers;z the Savoy priſon for deſerters and 
other delinquents of che atmy, and for ſecuring 


the recruits. Here is alſo an handſome infirmary 
For ſuch of the guards as fall ſick, and for three 
or four officers. .. 4 tig v % 10 
A little to the weſtward. from the Savoy ends 
the dutchy liberty, at Cecil-ſtreer, on the ſouth 
fide of the Strand; and about oppoſite this ſtreet 
is > qr ſtreet,” which leads up to Cyvent- 
den. 
- This place received its name from being for- 
merly a garden belonging to the abbot and monks 
of the convent of Weſtminſter, whence it was 
Convent-gardea,: a name ſiace corrupted 


into Covent and ſometimes Common-garden. At 
the diſſdlution of religious houſes it fell to the 
crown and was given firſt to Edward duke of 
Somerſet z but ſoon after upon his attainder, it 


reverted again to; the crown, and Edward VI. 
granted it in 1552 to John earl of Bedford, to 
ther with a field, named the Seven Acres, which 
ing afterwatds built into a ſtreet, is from i 
length called Long Acre. 71 4 „ 03 
E a large ſquare called Covent · garden 
market. It contains about three acres of ground, 
and is the beſt market in England for herbs, fruit 
and flowers. It is ſurrounded by a wooden rail, 
and a column is erected in the middle of it, on 
the top of which ace four ſun-dials. 
magnificent piazza on the north ſide of this ſquare, 
deſigned by _ Jones, which, if carried round 
it according to the plan of this; celebrated archi- 
tect, would have rendered it beyond diſpute one 


of the figeſt ſquares in Europe. There was ano- 


ther piazza at the ſouth caſt oorner; but that be- 

log lately. conſumed by fire has not been re- 
t 8 avis dem "FF +zligly 

On the weſt, Gde of this ſquare ſtands the pa- 
rechial church . 


| This church, which is dedicated to St. Paul, 
was erected in the year 1640, as a chapel of caſe 


to St. Martin's in the Fields, at the expence of 
Francis earl of Bedford, for the convenience of 


his tenants, who were then very conſiderably in- 
creaſed. It is remarkable for its majeſtic ſimpli- 


There is a 
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city, and the gates on each ſide are very elegant: 
and ſuitable to the ſtructure. 

In 1646 the precind of Covent garden was 
ſeparated from St. Martin's, and conſtituted an 
independent pariſh, which was confirmed after 
the reſtoration in 1660, by the apprtllation of St. 
Paul's, Covent-garden, when the patronage was 
veſted in the earl of Bedford :: and as it eſcaped 
the fire in 1666, - which did not reach fo far, it 
remains as it came from the hands of that great 
architect Inigo Jones. WR 6 | 

In the front is a plain, but noble portico 
of the Tuſcan order, executrd in the moſt 
maſterly mannery the columns are maſly, and 
the intercolumniation large, which has an air of 
noble ſimplicity. The building, though as plain 
as poſſible, is happily proportioned; the walls 
ate of brick covered with plaiſter, and the cor- 
ners of ſtone ; the roof is flat, and though of 
great extent, is ſupported by the walls alone, 
without columns. The pavement is ſtone; the 
windows are of the Tuſcan form like the portico, 
and the altar- piece is adorned, with eight fluted 
columns of the Corinthian order, painted in imi- 
tation of porphyry. | 


7 This church ſtands in the liberty of Weſtmin- 
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ſer, and is a rectory valued. at 400l, per annum, 


beſides a parſonage houſe in the gift of the duke 
of, Bedford. rh UNTENEY - 


+ The, veſtry ia moſt caſrs is in the nature of a 
ſelect one, compoſed of the churchwardens, or 


any two of them being preſent, and the ancients 
of the pariſh, who have ſerved the office of church- 
wardens. The pariſh. officers are, three church- 
wardens, choſen yearly. in Eaſter week, viz. one 
by the duke of Bedford, one by the rector, and 
one by the inhabitants, being houſhalders of the 
pariſh, or the major part of them, and two over- 
ſeets of the poor. The peace officers are one 
burgeſs aſſiſtant, four conſtables, four ſcavengers, 
two ſurveyors of the highways, and two ſurveyors 
of. the ſtrecis. i ot e ice 
In this pariſh are two charity ſchools, -main- 
tained by ſubſcription z one for thirty boys, which 
is kept under the belfry, who are taught to read, 
Mbps 2 caſt accounts, are 2 „and have 
ve $ given to put each of them apprentice; 
the Malter s ſalary is twenty · five 1 per an- 
num. The other is for twenty girls, who are 


cloathed, taught to work, read and witite, aod 


have three pounds given do put each of them out 
to do all manner of houſhold work: the miſtreſs, 
who finds a ſchool room, has à ſalary of 3 2l. per 
annum. Here is likewiſe a theatre called Covent- 
garden playhouſe, and a round houſe. 5 
Returning to the Strand, and proceeding 

weltward from Sauthampton- ſtreet, we come to 
St. Martins. Jane, near the ſouth; eaſt, angle of 
which is ſituate the patiſn church ß 


st. MAR T I N in the Fields, 


This church is 4 ſo called from i dedication 


to St. Martin, and being originally ſituated in 
the fields. Though the preſent ſtructure is of a 
modern date, there was very early a church up- 
on the ſame ſpot, dedicated to the ſame ſaint; 

| hap 24 re 


; . 


the church of St. Martin in che fields, from the 


minſter, when they viſited their couvent garden, 
_ which then extended to it. However, the en- 


in 1721, an 


which 93,4501. was granted by parliament, und 


tants, that it is now! one of the largeſt and moſt 
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for there are authentic records of a diſpute in y- War's office in Whitehall; the . king's: muſe; a 
1222, between the abbot of Weſtminſter and the ¶ play-houſe on the weſt fide of the Haymarket; 
biſhop of London, concerning the exemption of || a chapel in Coventry-courr; part of Leiceſter. . 


ſquare; pure the king's play- houſe, called the 
Theatre Royal in Drury- lane; the New Exchange 
in the Strand; Northumberland-houſe 2 Ffench 
chapel in r another in 
ſage in Orange ſtreet; a chapel in Chapel-court, 


juriſdiction of the biſhop of London. How long 
fore this. building for the ſervice of religion 
was erected there, is not eaſy to determine; but ö 
it was probably a chapel for the monks of Weſt- * | 
Lang-acrey another in Broad- oourt, Drury- lane, 
called Taviſtock: chapel ; one in Oxendon- ſtrectʒ 
and one in Privy-garden. Nu¹ 
la Hungerford- market. is a charity ſchool, ſup- 
ported by voluntary ſubſcription ; the boys aft 
cloathed, and taught to read, write, and caſt 


dowments of this church fell with the monks 
who poſſe ſſed it, and in Henry the VIllth's reign. 
a ſmall church was built there, at the king's ex- 
pence z but this ſtructure not being capacious 
enough to accommodate the pariſhioners, it was 
greatly enlarged in 1607. At length, after many 


.accompts: the ſum of gl. is given with each” of 
| them when put apptentice. The girls ate cloath- 
expenſive repairs, that building was taken down ed, and taught to work, knit and ſew; they 
4 ſoon after the firſt ſtone of the pre- haue 21. 108. given with each of them when put 

ſent edifice was laid. Five years comꝑleated the | out to ſervice; M ” r 4.295 £5% 
work, and in 1726 it was conſecrated, © + || IniCaftie-ftreer by the Muſe, is a fret ſchool; 
Ide whole expence of building and decorat-'|| erected and endowed” by Dr. Thomas Tenniſon, 
ing this church amounted to 60,891]. 108. 4d. of || late archbiſhop of Canterbury; over which ſchool 
there is a fine libraty; and adjoining to it à works 
the reſt railed hy ſubſcription, and the ſale of || houſe for employing. the poor 
ſeats in the church. _ I. «Nearly oppoſite the ſourh-end of 'Sr.>Martin's- 
This is an elegant edifice, built of ſtones. It lane, Ntands ot or, 2 
has a noble portico on the weſt front, of Corin- | - + or 02006 i Digs 59) Ig hi 
thian columns, ppg pediment, in which | - NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE. 
are the royal arms cut in bas relief. The aſcent 1 | eg 
to this portico is by a flight of very long ſteps. - © This building: it ſo called from its haying been 


4 
" 
N 


The length of the church is about one hundred in poſſeſſion of the eatls of Northumberland for 


and forty feet, the breadth ſixty, and the height more than an hundred years, It was firſt built in 
forty-five. It has a fine arched: roof, ſuſtained || the reiga of king” James I. by Henry Howard, 
by Corinthian ſtone columns. The ſteeple has a || carl of Northampton, and is almeſt the only 
beautiful ſpire, and one of the beſt fer of bells || houſe of the ancient nobility-remaining- in Lon» 
in'London. +: e 50:1) 0-2 HT 3; don. It originally oonſiſted of three s only, 

The living of this church, which is a vicarage but is now a ſpactoue quadrangle}: with 12 5 


and impropriation in the gift of the king, is || garden and fide wake behind ity extending al 
ſaid to be worth 600, per annum, though rated 1 221 fi 147 
at no more than 121, in the king's books. . 


o 
* 7 =_ 


| a0 che Thames. [115 „ „ 1 281 1 1 7257 
| The entrance into it is on the ſide of the court 
| Oppelire uo the great gateway ;\ the veſtihle is 
two churchwardens, four ſideſmen, and nine || about eighty-two feet long, and more than twelve 
overſeers of the poor. The peace officers are, ||| ſeet broad,” being properiy ornamenteq with co- 
five burgeſſes, five aſſiſtam · burgeſſes, eight co. lumns of the Doric order. Each end of. it cmi 
ſtables, 'two ſcavengers, two furveyors af the ||| municates Wirk u ſlair-caſe, leading tothe pritci- 
highways, and two of the ſtreets. Ten face the garden They 
The pariſh of St. Martin, which is ſoppoſed || condift of ſeveral ſpacious rooms, flite ' up 
to have been originally taken out of St. Marga- in the moſt elegant manner. The ceilings 
ret's, has ſo increaſed both in houſes and inhsbi. ae embellihed with © copies of antique paint - 
ne of ig, er fine ornaments of Rocco, 'nchly:igite; 
populous is the bills of mortality; and theugh | "The. chimney > pieces conſiſt of - ſtatuary and 
the - pariſhes: of St. Paul's: Covent-garden,'' St. other curious Marble, carved: and finiftied--in 
'Anne's, St. James's, and St. George's Hanover || the: moſt correct. taſte The wodns aft hu 
ſquare, have been taken out of it, the number either with beautiful tapeſtry or the richeſt da! 
of its houſes is computed at upwards of fivt || -maſks, aad magnificently furniſhed with large 
thoufand, 7 2G. [J] glafles, chairs, ſettees, matble tables, &c.- with 
The remarkable places and chings in this pa- frames ob:tic moſt; exquiſite workmanftiip, and 
riſh are, part of the Privy garden z part of -Se. ,|| richly gilt. They alſo contain 4 great gane of 
James's- park; the Cock pit; in which is the ||| landicapes, hiſtory pieces, and portraits, painted 
Treaſury, the Wardrobe, and the Plantation- || by Titian and the moſt eminent -maſters. In 
office; the Tilt-yard-guard ; the Horſc-guards ; || ſome of the rooms are large cheſts, embelliſned 
Whitchall ; the „ e e z the Royal ||| with old genbine japan; which being great rari- 
Tennis court ; the cffigies-of king Charles I. in ties arc algoſt neftimable, | 0 
a Roman military habit, va horſeback, at Char- The left wing; whieh-forms a ſtate gallery ot 
ing-crofs; and king James II. ſtanding on à pe- | balt-rvo#4,” is admirable in every reſpect, whether 
deſtal with a truncheon in his hand, in the Privy || we conſider te dimenſions, the taſte; and'tria 
garden; alſo the Lottery - office in the ſame gat - terly mannur in which it is finiſhed, or the elegant 
den; the Jewel-office, and the Secretary of | magnificence of the furniture. It is 606 fert 
© | long, 


The veſtcy is ſelect, and the pariſh officers are, | 
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long, the breadth being a fourth part of the 


length, and the height equal to the diagonal of 
the breadth. The ceiling is coved and orna - 
mented with figures and fe ſtoons fichly gilt. 
The flat part is divided into five copartments; or- 
nam ented with fine imitations of ſome antique 
figures ; as, a flying Fame blowing a trumpet ;; 
a Diana; a triumphal car drawn by two horſes ; 
a Flora; and at Victory holding out a laurel 
wreath; ' The entablature is Corinthian, and of 
moſt exquiſite workmanſhip. - The light is ad- 
mitted through nine windows in the ſide next the 
garden, being-equidiſtanr from each other, and 
in the ſame horizontal direction. Above theſe is 
another row of windows, which, though not vi- 
lible in the room, are ſo artfully placed as to 
throw a proper quantity of light over the cornice, 
ſo chat the higheſt of the room are as much | 
enlightened as the laweſt; and the pictures on the 

oppoſite fide ate free from that confufed glare | 
which would ariſe from a leſs judicious diſpoſition, | 


a 2 


In the ſpaces between the windows there are ta- 
bles of antique marble; and ſtools covered with 
crimſon damaſk, alternately; The piers are like || 
wiſe ornamented with large ſquare and oval 
glaſſcs, artahged in the aforeſaid order; the | 
frames of which form a beautiful variety of fo- | 
liage to adorn the higher parts quite up to the | 
entablature; ** 4 4 N | 
The oppofite ſide .is divided into three large | 
ſpaces by two chimney pieces made of ſtatuary || 
marble, with cofnices ſupported by figures of | 
Phrygian captives, copie m thoſe in the ca- 
pitol of Rome, and executed in a maſterly man- 
ner. The finiſhing above the chimney pieces con- 
ſiſts of terms, ſpfunxes, feftoohs, & c. and with | 
in the ſpaces formed by theſe oraaments are 
placed whole length portraits of the earl and 
counteſs of Northumberland in their robes. + 


The three * divifions on this: [ide are or- 
namented wit + ger five of the moſt admir- 
ed paintings in Italy, which are placed as follows: | 


1 


In the middle and largeſt di viſion is Raphael's | 
celebrated ſchool of Athens, copied from he ori- 
ginal in the vatican by Raphael Mengs. Ia the 
two other diviſions on the right and left hand 
ſide of the former are placed the feaſt aud coun- | 
ci] of the Gods, which were alſo painted by Ra - 
phael, and copied by Pompeio Barron from the 

_ originals in the Little Farneſe. The two ends of 
the gallery are ornamented with che triumphal 
proceſſion of Barchus and Ariadne (originally || 
painted by Annibal' Caracti in the Farneſe pa- 
lace) and Guido's Aurora. The former was co- 

pied by Felice Conſtanſi, and the latter by Me- 

luccio, a ſcholar of Carlo Maraiti, from the 
original in the Villa Roſpighoſi. 


« 


-_ — 


| civil wars in the reign of king 
| 
* 


'# 
17 
by 


before the court is built in an 


907 
Excluſive of the apartments alfeady deſcribeds 
there are above 140 rooms in this houſe; which 
| are chiefly appropriated to the private uſes of the 
family. The apartments of lord and lady Nor- 
thumberland ate very commodious and elegantly: 
furniſhed: her ladyſhip's cloſer is even a tepoſi⸗ 
cory of curioſities, and, amongſt other valuable 
things, contains ſo fine a collection of pictures, 
as tp afford a moſt pleaſing and almoſt endleſs en- 
, tertginment to a connoiſſeur. The two libraries 
alſo conſiſt of a great variety of books on the 
moſt uſeful and cutious ſubjects, collected with 
judgment. Lies | * 


I The garden lies between the dove and the 


Thames; and forms a pleaſing piece of ſcenery. 


before the principal apartments; for it canfifts' 
of a fine lawn ſurrounded with a; neat gravel 
walk; and bounded next the walls; by a border 
of curivus lowers; ſnrubs, and'evergteens.' + | 

Near Northumberland. huuſe is a large opening 


called Charing-croſs, from one of the croſſes 


which king Edward I. cauſed to he etected in me- 
mory of his queen Eleanor, and Charing, the 
name of a village which ſtood on the ſpot where 
the croſs was built; The ctoſs continued till the 

Charles I. when 
it was enticely deftroyed by the Fanatics, as a 
monument of popiſh ſuperſtition ; but aſtet the 
reſtoration, an equeſtrian ſtatue of king Charles I. 
was ſet up in its ſtead. This ſlatue, which ſtil 
remains is of braſs, and very finchy executed. 
It ſtands on à pedeſtal ſeventeen fert high, and is 
ſecured by a palliſade, incloſiag an area of thirty 
feet diameter, which is elevated about twelve 


inches above ſtreet. b i nne 2) 
weſt ſide of the ſtreet, 


"Xx 


Not far from this, on the 
nearly oppoſite to Scocland+yard, ſtands 
This la a mugnificent ſtructure built with bricle 
and ſtone. The eaſt front has wo wings, 
and a very lofty portico, ſupported by four very 


large ſtont pillars. Beſides a hall, and other com- 


mon roots, here ate ſe ven ſpacious houſes for ag 
many commiſſioners of the admiralty. Fhe wall 
elegant manner: a 
piazza, conſiſt ing of beautiful columns runs al- 
moſt from one end to the other, and cach fide of 
the gate is. ornamented with the figure of a ſeas 
horſe cut in ſtone, | FEEDS 
In chĩs oſnñce are tranſacted all maritime affairs 
belonging to tha juriſdiction of the admiralty, 
who here regulate the affairs of the navy no- 
minate admirals, captains, and other officers to 
ſerve” on board his majeſty's ſhips of war, and 


Alb theſe pic- ||| give orders for the triat uf thofe” who have failed 


tures ale very large; being exactly of the ſame ¶ in their duty, or been guilty of other irregularities. 


dimenſions with the originals, and are copied in || 
very maſterly m -f 
Under theſe pictures are placed large ſophas, 
covered with crimſon" damafk and” richly orna- 
mented. This gallery is lighted up for the re- 
ception of company in the evenings,” by means of 


Farcher from this, on the oppoſite: ſide: the 
ſtreet, is à magnificent building called” > +» | 


This was originally built by'Huberr-de Burgh, 


four glaſy luſtres, conſilting in all of as many earlof Kent, before the year 1243. It afterwarde 
ranches as will receive one! hundted large wax came to the archbiſhops of Tork; whence it was 
cardles, and ſuſpended from che ceiling by long called York Place; and continued to be the eity 
alas, magnificently gilt. reſidence of the archbiſhops, till it was purchaſed 


n 
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by king Henry VIII. of Cardinal Wolley, in 
1530; then it became the place of reſidence for 
the court, and continued ſo till the year 1697, 
when, by accidental fire, it was all burnt down, 
except the part called the 'Banquetring-houſe, 
which had been added to the palace of Whitehall 
by king James I. according to a deſign of Inigo 
Jones. Tais Banquetting-houſe is an elegant and 
magnificent ſtruture, built of hewn ſtone, a- 


dorned with an upper and a lower range of pil- 


lars, of the Ionic and Compoſite order; the ca- 
itals are enriched with fruit and foliage; and 
tween the columns are the windows, The 
roof is covered with lead, and ſurrounded with a 


baluſtrade. The Banquettiong houſe chiefly con- 


Gits of one room, of an oblong form, forty feet 
high, and a proportionable length and breadth. 


The ceiling is painted by the celebrated Sip Peter 


Paul Reubens. Ir is now .uſed only as a chapel 
roval, and the reſt of the honſe ſerves for ſtate- 
offices. | 7 

Oppoſite the Banquetting-houſe is a noble edi- 
fice called | | 


The HORSE GUARDS. 
- It conſiſts of a center and two wings, and has an 
air of ſolidity perfectly agreeable to the nature of 


the building. It receives its name from the Horſe- 


guards, who, while the king is at St. James's, are 
here on duty, two at a time being conſtantly 


mounted and completely armed, under two hand- 


ſome ſlaped porches detached from the building, 
and ereQed to ſhelter them from the weather. 
This ſtructure is equally calculated for the uſe of 
the foot as well as the horſe on duty. 


In the center of this edifice is an arched paſſage | 


into St, James's-park, and the building over this 
has a pediment, in which are the king's-arms in 
bas relief. The wing on each ſide of this center 


is a pavillion, and in the middle riſes a cupola: 


the wings are plainer than the center, and conſiſt 


each of a front, project ing a little, with ornament- 


ed windows in the principal ſtory, and a plain one 


in the ſides. Each has its pediment, with a cir- 


cular window in the center. | 
Near the Horſe-guards, and fronting the parade 
in St. James's-park, is a ſtone building called 


The TREASURY. 


This edifice conſiſts of three ſtories, of which 
the loweſt is of the baſement kind, with ſmall 
windows, though they are contained in large. 


arches. This ſtory has the Tuſcan proportion, 
and the fecond the Doric, with arched windows of 
allarger fize; but what is very remarkable, the up- 


per part of this ſtory is adorned with the trigly phs 


and wetopes of the Doric freeza, though _ the 


range of ornament is ſupported by neither co - 


lumns nor pilaſters. Over this ſtory is a range 
of Tonic colunins inthe center, ſupporting a pedi- 
menr. 

The Treaſury is under the government of five 


lords eommiflioners, one of whom is called firſt. 
lord of the Treaſury : under theſe are two joint 


ſecretaries, four chief clerks, and ſixteen 'under 


_ clerks, with other officers. x 2 


* 


This edifice has on the inſide a court ſurround. 
ed with buildings, and here is kept the office of 
trade and plantations. This office is under the 
government of eight commiſſioners, and other 
officers, whoſe buſineſs it is to examine the Cul. 
tom-houſe accounts of all the goods exported and 
imported to and from the — parts of the 
kingdom, in order to diſcover the advantages and 


_ diſadvantages of the trade of this nation with other 
kingdoms and ſtares, in regard to the balance of 


trade, and alſo to benefit our plantations, by pro. 
moting their trade, and encouraging ſuch branches 
as are moſt conducive to their reſpective Intereſts, 
as well as that of the kingdom in general. 

- We come now to that noble pile of antiquity 
Weſtminſter · abbey, of whoſe foundation, gra- 
dual increaſe, and preſent ſtate, together with a 
deſcription of the monuments contained therein, 
the reader will find 19 page 138, &c;  / 

Near the north door of this abbey, and at the 
_ end of King<ſtreet,. ſtands the pariſh church 


1 St. M A R G A R E T. 


- Fhis church was originally erected by Edward 
the confeſſor, who having reſolved to rebuild the 
conventual church of St. Peter with great mag- 
nificence, imagined that it would be a diſhonour 
to his new and ſtately edifice, to have the neigh- 
bouring people aſſemble ia it as uſual, for the 


performance of religious worſhip, as well as 


e troubleſome and inconvenient to the 
monks; therefore, about the year 1064, he 
cauſed a church to be erected on the north ſide 


of St. Peter's, for the uſe of the neighbouring 


inhabitants, and dedicated it to St. Margaret, the 
n and martyr of Antioch. fl La 


| This church, which is ſituated only thirty feet 


merchants 


to the north of the abbey, was rebuilt in the 
reign of . Edward I. by the patiſhioners and 

of the ſtaple, except the chancel, 
which was erected at the expence of the abbot of 
Weſtminſter. In the ytar 1735 it was not only 


repaired, but its tower was caſed, at the ex- 


pence of three thouſand five hundred pounds, 


granted by parliament in conſideration of its be- 


ing the church where the houſe of commons at- 


tend divine ſervice on ſtated holidays, as the 


peers do at Weſtminſter abbey. | 


It is a plain, neat, and not inelegant Gothic 
ſtructure, well enlightened by a ſeries of large 


windows. It has two handſome galleries of con- 
ſidt rable length, adorned in thꝭ front with carv- 
ed work : theſe are fupported by: ſlender pillars, 
which rife to the roof, and hays ur ſmall black 
pillars running along each of em, adorned 
with gilded capitals both at the. gflcries and at 
the top, where the flat roof is nhratly ornamented 
with ſtucco, The ſteeple conſiſts of a towef, 
which tiſes to a conſiderable height, and 1 
crowned with a turtet at each corner, and a {mail 
lanthorn ornamented with carved work in the 
center, from whence runs a flag ſtaff. | 

In 1758 it was repaired at the public expence, 
and ornamented with new gilding and painting. 

At the caſt end of this church is a windos 


. n X the cruci- 
curiouſly painted, with the hiſtory of gon 
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fixion, together with the figures of ſeveral apoſtles y was rebuilt at the charge of doctor Buſby and 
and ſaints, finely executed. It belonged formerly || Charles Twitty, eſq; anno. 1700, 
to a private chapel at Copt hall, near Epping, in 
Eſſex, and was purchaſed by the officers of this | 
pariſh, a few years ago, for four hundred gui- 
neas, | Wiz | poor women, (each of hom has liberty to bring 
This church is a rectory in the 5 of the fuß dne poor child) according to the ſettlement 
dean and chapter of Weſtminſter, and is valued | forfeventeen of St. Margaret's pariſh, two of 
at 400l. per annum. Poe” Hays, and two of the pariſh of Chelſea, She 
The veſtty is ſelect. The pariſh officers are, | | gave 100]. per annum iſſuing out of the manor 
two churchwardens, and "fix overſeers and col- | of; Bramſburton; in the county of York, until 
jectors for the poor. The peace officers. and || the expiration of a leaſe of 199 ycats, and after- 
others are, one high ſteward, one deputy-ſteward, || wards the whole manor (ſaid to be worth 600. 
one high bailiff and his deputy, ſeven burgeſſes, ¶ per annum) is to accrue to augment this founda- 
ſeven aſſiſtant burgeſſes, thirteen.conſtables, eight || tion, The 1000. is paid out of the chamber of 
inqueſt- men, four ſurveyors of the highways, two || London, and is under the care and inſpeRion of 
ſurveyors of the ſtreets, and fixreen ſcavengers. the Lord-mayor and; court of aldermen. No 
The remarkable places and things in this pariſh Þ| perſon, that is wirked, or cannot ſay the creed 
are, the tombs, and monuments in the abbey. of | and ten commandments Jjn..Engliſh,, or under 
Weſtminſter z Weſtminſter-hall ; the courts) of | fifry years of -age;. ot Who has inhabited leſs than 
judicature z the Exchequer ; the Houſe of Com- || three years in one of the ſaid teſpective pariſnie; 
mons ; the court of requeſts z the Painted Cham- || to be admitted into this hoſpiral. | | 
ber 4 the Houſe of Lords ;- Lindſey-houſe, Lind- | In Tothill-fide are Mr. George Whitcher'salms- 
ſey-lane ; Strafford-houſe z Buckingham-bovſe, | houſes, founded in the year 1683, for. ſix poor 
now the Queen's-palace; the canal in St. James's- people who have each five pounds per annum 
park; an infirmary ; the New chapel; a chapel and a gown, Here is a chapel for their uſe, 
at the back of  Tothill-ſtreet ; the Gate-houſe ; and he that reads prayers! to the reſt has twent 
and a chapel in Queen's-ſquare. — more per annum. . 
The King's-ſchool, or college, is ſituated near In 'Tothill-fide Weſtminſter, are alſo twelve 
the abbey, and was founded by queen Elizabeth, || alms-houſes, fix. for men and ſix for women, 
anno 1560, as a nurſery for the propagation of re- founded by Mr. James Palmex, B. D. anno 1654. 
ligion, and orthodox literature. To this ſchool | They have each ix pounds and a chaldron of 
belong one ſchool-maſter, a ſecond maſter, and || coals per annum and a gawa once in two years. 
four uſhers, and forty ſcholars, called the king's | Here is a chapel for their uſe, where he - prayed 
ſcholars; of theſe forty, when qualified, ſix or || with. the poor people twice every day, and 
more are elected yearly, in Eaſter term, and || preached twice every W ũ ũñkV .. 
tranſlated to the univetſities viz. To Trioity» {| Nea cheſe are two almgboyſcs, oundeg in the 
college, in Cambridge, and t Chriſt · church in | ul A5, by, Mrs. J ud Hor wife of Me. 
Oxford. The ſcholars have each black. gowa || Thomas; Kifforg, fon ene Arcaj ed, virtuous, 
every year; and there are four. lords ſcholars (as 
they are called) who wear putple gowns, andi re- 
ceive a ſtipend yearly from the, treaſurer of the num, mn. ö e 0 2 vil 
college, out oꝭ certain rents ſettled by John Wil: . A, little nearer, the chapel in Tothill- fields are 
liams, D. ””f : „ f two large ams houſes for men and their, wives, 
| The Almonry-ſchool was faunded by Mr Eme- }| each-heuſe bas fix pounds per znngm. They were 
ry Hill, where a miſtreſs has 61. per annum, à ff founded: and endowed? by, Nicholas Butter, eſq; 
houſe and a chaldron of coals, for teaching poor in dhe: year gg.. 
children of this pariſh, n. [l: Near Tothill-fields are | twelve alms-houſcs 
Near Tothill-fields is. a free-ſchool, founded ¶ ereted out of the money left by, Emery. Hill, 
by James Palmer, B. D. for a maſter and twenty ho hig will in the year, 1677, endowed them 
boys. The maſter. has twelve pounds and a chal- I for the; mathrenaoce: of fix ppor men and their 
dron of coals per annum, alla a houſe, ande f wives; ang N id. The Gogle perſons have 
gown once in two years. nee each 4. 365, per annum and the others 71. 48. 
In Chapel-ſtreet is a, charity ſeliogh/-whers i Beſides ene bas a, gown once in two years, and a 
about ſixty; boys have their learning and cloaths, | chaldron of nenne 
and ate put out apprentice, by ſubſcriprion and Ia che Little. Almonry, are twelve alms-houſes 
collection at the church deer. Tbeſe childres for pon men and their, families; to each is, paid 
wear blue coats, to diſtinguiſh che. %% TU 61. per annum by-the.dean.and chapter of W «lt. 
la Tothill ide is the Gtey coat -heſpital pn eee e ee ee WL 
founded by letters patent in che year 2706, for Lache woo Raplestomards the caſtegy eng, are 
ſeventy boys and forty Sn who are maintained eig 
with all neceſſaries of meat, drink, waſhiog, | paid out of the, treaſury. gl. per annum. They 
lodging, and cloaths, and put out apprentices. | were founded by Henry VIII. in the 36th year of 
| 


Lady. Ann Dacres alms houſes, called Ema- 
nuel-college, were founded by her the 17th of 
December, anno 1601, for ten poor men and ten 


— — — 


| * 
Poor genile women ,09e to he choſen gut of this 
| pariſh, each of whom has, five, pounds per an- 


eight alms· houſes for poor people, and to cach is 


In Tothill fide there is alſo the Green coat hoſ- his reg. 00% pigs 2 f fl 
pital, for the poor fatherleſs;\ children) of this [olg 4:;ady-allsy about; che midd eat King $- 
pariſh, founded by king Chares I. anno 4633, || Greet, are four alms:houſes for four. paar, women, 
who endowed it with fifty pounds per annum, {| each of whom has 11. 6s. 8d. per annum paid 
which is paid out of the treaſury. This hoſpital F out of the 2 Wks 
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In or near Petty France and the Ne] Chapel, ll WESTMINSTER HA Ex 
are twenty alms-houſes built by Cornelius Vanden,“ v1 | en 
but not being endowed are inhabited by the pa- | This was firſt built by William Rufus, as an 
riſh-penſioners, . | 72 #7 addition to a royal palace there, and, afterwards 
There is in the Little Almonry a workhouſe, rebuilt by king Richard II, in-the year 1397. It 
where the poor of this pariſh, and of St. John is reckoned one of the largeſt rooms in Europe, 
the Evangeliſt, are employed and maintained. | being two hundred and ſeventy feet long, ſeyenty- 
To this pariſh belongs a priſon called the Gate- ¶ four feet broad: and ninety fret high, ſupported 
houſe, where perſons are confined for debt, by || only by buttreſſes, without one pillar. The roof 
writ direed to the high bailiff of Weſtminſter : || is timber, and was a few ./years ago ſlated, the 
it is alſo a gaol for criminal perſons, Wh have old covering of lead being thought too heavy: 
committed any crime in the city or liberty of the pavement is of ſtone. In this ſpaxious room 
Weſtminſter, Alſo) £7 8 the Kings of England have generally held their 
By Tothill-fields is a Bridewell, or houfe of || coronation and other ſolemn feaſts. ' It ig gene- 
cortection, adjoining to the eaſt end of the Green- || rally uſed for the trial of. peers ; and here, ever 
coat hoſpital, for ſuch as beg or live idly, or lead || ſince the reign of Henry III. the three great 
looſe lives in this city or liberty. It is alſo @ gaol || courts of Chancery, King's Bench, and Com- 
for criminals, who commit offences within the mon Pleas have been held at the four terms of 
ſaid city and liberty, ſo made by an act of par- A the year; and above ſtairs is held the court of 
liament in the reign of queen Anne, Exchequer. ' : = \ woof 
Proceeding. weſtward from St. Margaret's | 
church, we come to a place talked Mill-bank; 
on the weſt fide of which ſtands the parochial | 
church of l of baba | 
| | 


The Court of Chancery took its name from the 
croſs bars of iron or wood, called by the Romans 
cancelli, with which it was formerly incloſed, to 
prevent the officers being incommoded by the 
[1:1 | | crowdibg of the people. The ſupreme and ſole 

197 $115 8 | I judge of this court is the lord high chancellor. 
St. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. | This great officer; who is aſſiſted by the. maſters 
: 425 I in Chancery, takes precedency after the archbi- 
The pariſh of St. Margaret being greatly in- ſhop of Canterbury; and, next to the king and 
creaſed in the number of houſes and inhabitants, ¶ princes of the blood, is the higheſt perſon in the 
it was judged neceſſary to erect one of the fifty kingdom ia civil affairs, He is geaerally keeper 
new churches within it. This church being fi- of the great ſtal, and is thence {tiled lord keeper. 
niſhed, was dedicated to St. John the Evangelift ; ] The chancery conſiſts of two courts, in one of 
a pariſh was taken out of St.'Margaret's, and the | which the lord chancellor proceeds according to 
parliament granted the ſum. of ' 25001. to be laid | the laws and ſtatutes of the kingdom, and in the 
out in the purchaſe of lands, tenements, &ec, for || other according to equity, judging rather by the 
the maintenance of the rector: but beſides the | ſpirit than the letter of the laws. la caſe of ab- 
profits ariſing froch this purchaſe, it was "alſo ff ſente his 8 the bench is ſuppticd by the 
enacted, that as à farther proviſion fot᷑ the rector, | maſter of the rolls, õůxG alſo determines cauſes in 
the ſutm of 1251, ſhould de angually taiſed by an the. ſume equitable manner. 
equal pound fate upon the inhabitants. | Out of chis court are iſſued writs for parlia- 
This church was finiſhed in 1728, and is te- ments, charters, patents for ſheriffs, writs of 
markable only for having funk while it was beild- } certforart to remove records and fa judgments 
ing, which occaſrohed an alteration in the plan. in inferior courts, writs of moderat mifericordia, 
On the north and ſouth ſides areimagniffcent por When a perſon has been ametced too high, and 


tiĩcos, ſupported by vaſt ſtone Pillars rast ib afe for a reaſonable part of | pdods for widows! and 


the roof of the church. At each of the for brphans. Here alſo are ſealed and enrolled trea- 
corners is a beautiful ſtone tower and pitinacle : ties with foreign princes, letters patent, commiſ- 
theſe additions were erected, that the whole might {| fions of appeal, oyer and terminer, &c. The 
ſink equally; and owe their magnitude tothe } ec&tions in this-court are by bill or plaiat ; the wit- 
fame cauſe: -'T he parts of this ip are hdd | meſſes are privately exawined; there is no jury, 


together dy iron bars, which “ creſs even the I bur all. che ſunte ces are given by the qudge of the 

iftes'\ £7279 1 | | 2 nN ON 75 nee: 
Tze advowſon of this church zis in the dene The owetve maſters in Chanerry-lare aſſiſtants 
and chapter of Weſtminſter: and to prevent this of the chancellor, or lord-keepet; the fitſt of 


W311! 33 


ons. 1306 2017 44 01259 Court. 


re&ory being held in commendam, all' heences hom is maſter af the rolls, which is a place of 
and diſpenfatlons for holding it are, by act of || greatdignityy and is ind the gift of the king. 
patliament declared null and void. 10 Þ Theſe r e erp reve 9p 
The veſtry is ſelect. The pariſh officers ate, | J6rd/thanceltor;2thiceat a time while the term 
two churchwardetis; and two? overſcers' and Col: {| laſts, and two! , a time when the chancelibeifirs 
lectors for the poor. The peace officers are, four || to hear eauſes/in his own! houſe.” 1 The) Tatary of 
burgeſſes, with each his aſſiſtant, two conſtables, || ihe maſters in chancery, excluſiseſ of robe money, 
one ſurveyor of the highways, two ſurveyors of | is oo. per annum, paid quarterly out of the 
the ſtreets, and two ſcavengers. + flexcht quert. 
Returning to Weſtmitiſter-abbey'we find, on | The Court of? King'r Bonc bi is che higheft court 
the north ſide thereof, an old Gothic building of cbmon law in England. Iris ſofcalled be- 
called * 1 Laufe the king ſometimeslat there err 
115 Hennen ad lk . ele 303 To 100 brag i A 
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high bench, and judges, to whom the judicature 
belongs in his abſence, on a low bench at his feet. 
Or becaule -this- court determines pteas between 
the crowu and the ſubject of — felonies, | 


and other pleas, which properly belong to the 


king ; and-alfo in whatever relates to the loſs of 


life or member of any ſubje& in which the kin 
is concerned. Here likewiſe are tried breaches o 
peace, opptiſſion, and miſgoy | 
court cotrects the errors of all the judges and 
juſtices of England, ia the and pto- 
ceedings, not only in pleas of the crown, but in 
all pleas, real, perſonal, and mixed; except only 
pleas in the exchequer. This courr is general; 
and extends to all England: and wherever it is. 
held the law foppoſes the ſovereign to be there in 
perſon. In chis couit there generally ſit four 
judges, the firſt of whom is ſtiled the lord chief 
juſtice of the King's- bench, and ſometimes the 
lord chief juſtice of England. 8 


The Court of Common Pleas was ahciently am- 
bulatory, and followed the king whereſgever he 


went; but at the confirmation of Magna Charta ther, as in a theatre, are covered with green cloth; 


by king John in 1215, it was fixed at Weſtmin- 
ſter, where it ſtill continues: It is ſo denomi- 
nated becauſe in this court are debated the uſual 
or common pleas between ſubje& and 'ſybje&, 
and all civil cauſes whatſoever. * After this court 
was fixed ar Weſtminſter, ſuch a number of 
cauſes was brought before it, that the king, for 


the greater diſpatch of buſineſs, found it neceſ- | 
ſary, inſtead of three, to conſtitute fix judges; | 
whom he appointed to ſit in two places. At Pte. 


ſent, however, the number is only four, the 


principal of which is Tiled lord chief juſtice” of 


the Common Pleas: Theſe fit together in Weſt- 


minſter-hall to hear and determine cauſes; but 


no counſellor can plead before then under the 
degree of a ſetjeant. | | i. 
The other officers of this court are, the Cuſtos 
Brevium; three. prothanocaries aid, their Tecon- 
daries ; ſeveral clerks, who have their reſpective 
counties allotted them, and are to engtoſs the 


fines levied on, lands in their ſeveral divifſons: | 
the Chirographer the Repiſter of the fines, and 


a clerk. of the proclamations. The prothonota- 


ries and, chirographer ſit in the court covered 


with black round caps, Which was the: faſhion” 
before the invention of hats and wigs. Theſe 
are all ſworn, and have, their offices for lite. 


There are likewiſe ſevetal other officers Who are 


6 SF 24 


not ſworn, *- Sk. nb 191 8 wo 
The Court of Exthequer is ſo called from a 
chequered cloth, which -antiently covered the 


table where the judges, or chief officers ſar. This | 
court was firſt erected by William the conqueror, | 
for the ttial of all cauſes relating to the fevrnues 


of the crown 5 ahd in the fame*coint' chere ate 

now alſo tried matters of equity. between ſubject | 

D,, ins 901 VO08 8 
The Judges of this court art, the ford ff 


baron of the exchequer, and three orher judges 


called barons of the exchequet. There is alfo }| 


the curſitor baron of the exchequer, who. admi- 
niſters the oaths to the ſheriffs, uvader-ſheriffs, 
bailiffs, ſearchers, ſurveyors, &c: of the Cuſtom- 
houſe ; but is no judge. When at any time the 
barons are of different 'opinions concerning the 


government; and this 
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deciſion of any cauſe, they call to their aſſiſtance 
the chancellor of the exchequer, who decides in 


I] favour of” oge of che parties by his caſtigg vote. 
Acdjoiging to the ſouth-eaſt angle of Wo 


| phen's chapel, from its having been dedicated to 
| St. Stephen. It was founded by that king; and 
rebuilt in 134% by king Edward III. who con- 


verted it goa colegiare church; but ever ſince 


It was ſutreadrred to Edward VI. it has been uſed 


commons of England, and is now generally 
any: | 


; = 
= * 4 „ 


N 
be the aſſembly of the repreſentatives of the 


[- The Bous OF COMMONS. 


0 .. 


| This is a ſpacious room wainſcotted to the 
| ceiling. It is capable of holding ſix hundred 
| perſons, and has commodious apartments about 
| it, as the Speaker's chamber, rooms for commit- 
| tees, and other offices. The benches for the 
| members, which gradually aſcend one above ano- 


the floor is matted, and there are wainſcot gal- 
leries around it, ſuſtained by cantilevers adorned 
with carved work, where ſtrangers are often per- 
| mitted to fit and hear the debate. | 
At the upper end of this room the ſpeaker is 
placed upon à raiſed ſcar, ornamented behind 
| with Corinthian columns, and the king's arms 
carved and placed on a pediment ; before him is 
| a table, at which the clerk and his aſſiſtant fir 
| ricaf him on each hand, juſt - below the chair; 
and on either ſide, as well below as in the galle- 
| ries, the members are placed promiſcuouſly. The 
| ſpeaker and clerks always wear gowns in the 
| 


— — ren 


houſe, as the profeſſors of the law .do in term 
| time ; But no other of \the members wear robes, 
| except the four repreſentatives for the city of 
London, who, the firſt day of every new par- 
| lament, axe Urefſed in ſcarlet gowns, and fit all 
| together on the right hand of the chair, next to 
| che ſpeaker. 3 11 
The time of ſitting is upon any day in the 
morning, except on Sundays, or fome other high 
| feſtivals or faſt days, upon which it is not uſual 
ts aſſembie, unleſs upon the moſt urgent occa- 
| fions :* but though the ſpeaker always adj>urns 
| the houſe to nine o'clock” of the morning of the 
| day when they agree to meet again, the houſe fel- . 
| dom meets till twelve. Saf Gr ae & oo þ 
This houſe has an equal ſhare with the lords ip 
making laws, nor can any be made withoor” the 
; conſent of the commons, who are the guardians 
| of the liberties of the people; and as they are the 
| grand inqurſt of the nation, they have a power 
| co impeach the greateſt lords in the kingdom, 


I} both fpiritual And temporal. 


On the day prefixed by the king in the writ of 
' forritn6hs, his majeſty gocs in perſon to che houſe 
' of fords, where being ſeared with the crowa on 
His Head, and cloathed in his royal robes, be ſends 
for the commons by the gentle man uſher of the 
black rod, who coming to the bar of the houſe, 
: bows, and advancing a few ſteps, repeats this 
matk of reſpect a ſecond and a third time, ſay- 
ing. © Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, the 

« king commands this honourable houſe ro attend: 


„% him 


—  {_u— — __ —— 
—  ——_— ß 


| {tmin- © © 
| emifnſter-hall is a building formerly called St. Ste- 
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* him immediately in the houſe of peers; and 
then retiring backwards, bowing, withdraws : 
the commons then immediately attend his majeſty 
in the houſe of lords, when the lord chancellor 
or keeper commands them in the king's name to 
chuſe a ſpeaker, upon which they return to their 
own houſe, One of the membcrs then ſtanding 
up in his place, and making a ſhort introductory 
{peech,*moves that ſuch member as he then names, 
may take the chair, and his motion being ſeconded 
by ſome other member, if no conteſt happens, 
they lead the perſon mentioned from his ſcat to the 
bar of the houſe, from whence they conduct him 
bowing thrice, upthe chair; where being placed, he 
ſtands up, and returns thanks to the houſe for the 
honour dore him, and modeſtly acknowledging 
bis inability to diſcharge ſo great a truſt, defires 
they would make choice of a more able perſon, 
which being diſapproved, he ſubmits ro their plea- 
ſure; and after receiving the directions of the 
houſe, on the uſual requeſts to be made on his 
appearing before his majeſty, adjourns to the day 
appointed for that purpole. {| 
But before the commons can enter upon any 
buſineſs, or even the choice of a ſpeaker, all the 
members enter the court of wards, where they | 
take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, with 
thoſe appointed by the act of the firſt of William | 
and Mary, in the preſcnce of an officer appointed 
by his majeſty, who is uſually the lord ſteward of 
the houſhold; and after they have choſen the 
ſpeaker, they take the ſame oaths again in the 
houſe, at the table, and ſubſcribe their opinions 
againſt the doctrines of tranſubſtantiation, the 
invocation and adoration of ſaints, and the ſacra- 
fice of the maſs; and before they can give any 
vote in the houſe, except for the choice of a 
ſpeaker, they are obliged alſo to abjure the pre- 
E | | 1 
Upon the day appointed. the uſher of the 
black rod is again ſent for the commons, when 
he alters his ſtile, and addreſſes himſelf to the 
ſpeaker. The members, obeying this ſummons, 
return to the houſe of lords, and preſent their 
ſpeaker to the king, who is again ſeated, on the 
throne, and have obtained his approbation, the 
2 delires, that the commons, during their 
tting, may have free acceſs to his majeſty, 
freedom of ſpeech in their own houſe, and 


——— — 


—— — ——— — noon — — — . — — — 


freedom from arreſts.” After which the kin 

makes his ſpeech to both houſes,, the whole houſe 
of commons being ſuppoſed to be at the bar of | 
the houſe of lords. | FR, RY. 

After the ſpeaker. and members have taken the 

| oaths, the ſtanding orders of the houſe are read, 
and grand committees appointed to fit on uſual | 
days: which being done, the houſe generally be- 
gins with reading ſome bills left unfiniſhed the 
ſeſſions before. Any member of parliament is at 
liberty to move for a bill to be brought in; which 
being agreed to by the houſe, the perſon who 
made the motion, with ſome of thoſe who ſe- 
conded it, are orderd to prepare, and bring it in. 
When the bill is ready, ſome of the members 


who were ordered to prepare it, read the arder at || ed into ac ad 0 
may reply as often as the chairman thin 


the ſide bar of the houſe, deſiring leave to bring 
the bill to the table; which upon the queſtion be- 
ing agreed to, it has a firſt reading by the clerk at 


nally reflected on; for nobody is to ſpeak to a bill 


propoſed, during the 


the table; and then the ſpeaker taking the bill 
in his hand, reads the abbreviate or abſtract of it: 
which done, aftcr the debate upon the bill, if 
any happens, he puts the queſtion, whether ir 
ſhall have a ſecond reading; and ſometimes upon 
a motion being made appoints a day for it. 
When the bill has been read a ſecond time, the 
queſtion is put, whether it ſhall be committed, 
which is either to a committee of the whole houſe, 
if the bill be of importance; or to a private com- 
mittee, any member at pleaſure naming the per- 
ſons to be of that committee z and, their names 
being read by the clerk at the table, they are or- 
dered to mect in the ſpeaker's chamber, and re- 
port their opinion to the houſe. Accordingly 
meeting there, they chuſe their chairman, and 
and either adjourn to ſome other time, or proceed 
upon the bill, which in this laſt cafe, the chair- 
man orders a clerk who attends them to read, 
then taking the bill himſelf, and reading it para- 


graph by paragraph, he puts every claule to the 


queſtion, fills up the blanks, and makes amend- 
ments according to the opinion of the majority 
of the committee, of whom there muſt be eight 
of the perſons named, to proceed regularly, though 
five may adjourn. | OUTLINES. - 

When the committee have gone through the 
whole bill, the chairman by their defire makes his 
report at the ſide bar of the houſe, reading all the 
alterations made by the committee, and hay any 
of theſe amendments have altered the ſcope of 
the bill, the clerk having before written down jn 
what page and line of che bill thoſe amendments 
are to be found; and if the committee have 
thought fit ro add any clauſes, they are marked 
alphabetically, read by the chairman and, deli- 
vered to the clerk, who reads all the amendments 
and clauſes. The ſpeaker then puts the queſtion, 
whether they ſhall be read a ſecond time, and if 
this be agreed to, he then reads them, himſelf, 
and particularly as many of them as the hoyſe 
agrees to. After which the queſtion is put, whe- 
ther the bill ſo amended ſhall be ingraifed, that 
is, written fair on parchment and read che third 
time ſome other day. It being at length read the 
third time, the ſpeaker holds the bill in his hand, 
and puts the queſtion, whether the bill ſhall paſs, 


and if the major part be for it, the clerk writes 


on the bill Seiſ baille aux Seigneurs, i. e. Be it de- 
livered to the ld d. 
| When an engroſſed bill is read, and any clau- 
ſes referred to be added to it, they muſt be on 
parchment ingroſſed like the bill, -which-are then 
Fare and if agreed to, they ate added to 
the bill, 1 ” x * 
Petitions are offered like bills at the bar of the 
houſe, and brought up and delivered at the table, 


by the membet ho preſentꝭ them. 


When a member ſpeaks” to. a. bill, be ſtands 
up uncovered, and addreſſes. himſelf only to the 
ſpeaker; but if he be anſwered by another, he 
is not allowed to reply the ſame day, unleſs peiſo- 


above once in a dax, unleſs the whole houſe be 
turned into a committee, and then F 

as N 
But if à bill be rejected, it cannot be any more 
ame ſeſſions. | 
e 
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Meſſengers from the lords, and all perſons ap- 
aring at the bar of the houſe, are introduced 
br the 9 85 attending the houſe, with che mace 
opon ls s ſhoulder.” 
e 


the ſpeaker is in the 2 Ack lie 
on the table; except 2 ent. 
open WE d f ker halt la ai 


traordinary 'decafion into ,W 
eſts, to Fain a th members to 


the coutt of . 

attend. But when the members reſolve them - 
ſclyes into a committee of the whole houſe, the 
mace is, lad under the table; and the chairman to 
that Niete takes the chair where the clerk of 
the houſe vſoally ſits. 

Forty members are neceſſary to Nas! 4 hyvie, 
and tight a committee. But the ſpeaker is not 
allowed to vore, except the houſe. be equally | di- 
vided': nor is he to petſuade or diſſuade in paſting 
a bill; but 'only' W.. make. | a 713 and Plain gar- 
rative. 
The re of the bose! of Kamber vote 
by yeas and hots ; but if it appear doubtful which 
is the greater number, the hovſe divides. If the 
queſtion relates to any thing already in the houſe, 
the noes go oti but if it be to bringany thing 
in, as. 4 bill, petiti tion, ec. the ayes Hut: 
where the houſe. divides; the Pogue nts 
four tellers, two of exc opinion, (who after they 
have told-thoſe within; place them in the paſſage 
between the bar'add the door, and tell the others 
who went our” ; which done, the two tellers who 
have the majority take Pe right hand, and place 
themſelves within the bar, all all four! advancing 
bowing three times; and being come up to the 
table delwer the number, faying, the 'ayes who 
went out, ate ſo many; the noes who- 5 fleid ſo 
many; or the contrary e Which is repeated by 
the ſpeaker, who declares the majority. 

In a committee of the Whole houſe, they di- 
iid by'changing fides,' che ayes taking 
hand of the chair,” and the noes the 1 and 
then there ate only two tellets.. 

If when a vill is paſſed i 


17 44} 


4 


then demanded in the painted chamber, where 
certain members deputed from each houſe meet, 
ad debate tie affair, white the lords fir covered 
at the table; and the commons ſtand withour, 
their hats! If they diſagree, the affair” is qrop- 


leng th bro „ with all the other bills that have 
paſſed both h uses, to receive the royal aſſent, in 
the houſe, where the king being ſeated in the 
chair of ſtatey the glerk öf the crown reads the 
title of each bill; und as he reads the clerk of 
the parkament, according to the inſtru&ions he 
| hath reetived tro rom his majeſty pronounces' the 
royal aſſent if it be a publie bill by ſaying,” 
© Roy le deus, i. e. The king will Anse it ſo: of 15 
a private bill, Soit fait comme il eg defire ;, i. e. 
Be it done; 8 is defired. But if his majeſty does 
not approve the bil, the anfwer is Le Roy #avi> 
ſera? that is the King will conſider ot it. 
Money bills always begin in the houſe of com- 


are raiſed by the people, and for this reaſon the 
commons will not alle the lords to alter them; 
and on che preſenting - theſe bills to his majeſty, 


de; anſwer is, Le Roy remerdie es 1025 Jajets, 
50 2 9 R | 


the right 


one houſe, and ſent || 
to che other, they demur upon it; 2 conference is 


mons; becauſe the greateſt part of the ſupplies | 
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accepte leur benevolence, & auſſi le vent: that is, 
the king thanks his loyal ſubjects, accepts of their 
bene voſenge, and therefore grants his conſent. 

A bill for à general pardon has but one reading wp 


in each Houſe 3 becauſe they muſt take it as the 
kin Pr Afr 5 ir : and when, 1 this bill is 
pat > the 175 r is, Lel Prelats, Seigneurs, & 

ommunti, parlment afſemblez, au nom du 
tous ods Fr ores Femercent tres bumblement 


votre Majtfte, 
bonne vie 2 


and commond in th ace 


be thank bs Alzen, Wy eee 9 ml 
you a long and e Ii 


The king withour his erfoinat ate may, 
by a committee granted to ſome of his nobles, 
give his royal A. to, any” 'bil fir chat requires 


haſte. | 
When bie rhajefty 'prorogtcs'or diflves the 
, comes in perſon, and 


parliament, he g 
ſeated with the crown on his head, ſends 


2 
18, 


* 


bein 


the black rod for all the houſe of commons to come 
5 o the day of he nog of 10 rds; and then the 
peech be by the lord chaherllor, he, by 


the king" . eo command, e eng Lis FR - 
lin nent protogu ed or ** 

The p who was 
death 0 


{ii 955 meer ex 3 8 for Fee ing the peace 
115 realm, aha preſerving the 705 ucceſſion. 


. ' Adjoining to Weltimibitet-ball, on fee ſouth 
ae is an edifice called 


2: 


Ern nousze or Lon 


- This' Rouſe is Scene d from its web 
a place here the peers of Great Britain 

ble in parliament. At is an oblong room, ſome- 
what leſs than that in which the commons meet, 
and is hung with fine old tapeſtry, with hiſtorical 
figures, e the defe 1 of the 'Spaniſh 
Armada in 1588, e gift of the ſtates of. Hol- 
land to queen Elizabeth 


x 


— 


| 
| 


{li At the u pper end of the room is the throte 
ped ; but if hey come to an agreement, it is at 


| 


upon which he king is ſeated on ſolemn octaſions, 
in his robes, with the ctwa on his head, and 
adorned with all the enſigns of majeſty. On the 
tight hand of the throne is a ſeat for the prince of 
Wales, and on the left another. for the bent per- ä 
fon of the royal fachily. 


Below the throne, on the King's tight hand, are 


low them the bench of bi 


by | "the ſeats of the two ras and a little be- 


ops. Before the 
throne, are three, broad ſeats ftuffed with Kool ; 
on the firſt of Which, next to the throne," Fig we 
{ord chancellor or keeper of the great” fe Ba 
is a' ſpeaker of the houſe of 4 1 | 
other two fit the lord chief Jaſtice, the lobe 
the rolls, and the other judges, who attend occa- 
ſionally to be conſulted in points of law. The 
benches for the lords ſpiritual and temporal are 
covered with red cloth; and there is 4 


N aerbſs 
the houſe, at the erd op — 0“ tlie —— 
Without the bat 88 "ek 855 wat man 

F ' wihe 


r, 


I © 
a&y 
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uſher, called the black rod, from a black wand 
he carries in his hand. Under him is a yeoman 
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uſher, who wairs at the inſide of the door, a crier þ 


without, and a ſerjeant at mace, who always at- 
tends the lord change lor. 
When the King is preſent with the crown on 
his head, the lords (it uncovered and the judges 
ſtand till his-majeſty gives them leave to fit. In 
the king's ablence the lords, at their: entrance, do 
reverence to the throne, as is done by all who 
enter the preſence chamber, The judges then 
may, fit, but muſt not be covered till the lord 
chancellor or keeper ſignifies to them, that the 
lords permit them to be fo + 
When the king goes in ſtate to the houſe, 
either at the opening, or breaking, up of the ſeſ- 


fions, the park guns are diſcharged ; and his ma- 


Jeſty-arriving at the houſe of lords, enters a room 


adjoining. to it, called the prince*s chamber, where 
he puts on his robes and crovn, and from thence 
is cohducted into the houſe by the lord chamber- 
lain, where all the lords are dreſſed in their ſcarlet 
robes, and being ſeated on the throne, ſends for 
the commons by che gentleman uſhe of the black 
rod. On their appearing, his majeſty's {; ech is 
read by the lord chancellor to this grand united 
aſſembly z after which his majeſty returns in the 
ſame manner as he came, in his ſtate coach drawn 
by eight beautiful horſes, attended by his guards, 
and the guns firing. ih mw 
1 Rouſe of lords in. conjunction, with 


the king and commons, have the power nat. 


only of making and repealing laws, * of 
conſtituting the ſupre me 1 4 of the 
kingdom; the lords here aſſembled take cogni- 
zance of treaſons and high crimes committed by 
the peers und others; try all who are impe 


ached 
by the commons; and ac quit or condemn 3 | 


taking an oath, only lay ing their right hand upon 
their breaſt, and laying, Git ty, or Mot guilty 2 
my honour. They receive appeals from all other 
courts, and even ſometimes reverſe 


the decrees of 


' chancery z and from this higheſt tribunal lies no 


appeal. All the lords ſpiritual and temporal haye 
the; peculiar privilege of a; pointing proxies to 
vote in their ſtead, when from fickneſs pr any 
other cauſe, they cannot ;convenieotly. appear; 
but ſuch as would make proxies are obliged, ar 
the beginning of every parliament, to enter them 
in perſon. bee 304 
Ihe lords give their ſuffrages or votes, begin- 
ning. at the pbiſae, or loweſt baron, and then pro- 
cerding in a regular ſeries, f one anſwering 
apart, content, or not content. If the affrmatives 
and negatives are equel, it paſſes in the N. 
the ſpeaker not being allowed a voice, unleſs he 
be a peer of the realm, |... 
Berween the houſe of lords, god _the houſe of 
commons is an apartment called the painted 
chamber. This is ſaid to have been Edward the 
Confeſſor's bed-chamber, and the rooms in wh. ch 
the parliaments were anciently opened. Confe- 
rences are often held here between the two houſes, 
or their committees, there being a gallery of com- 
munication for the members of the houſe of com- 
mons to come up without being crowded, _ 
At the ſouth end of New Palace-yard is a plain 


old building called the Exchequer „or the office of der three locks and keys, and cannot be examined 


Q't1% 7 


: 


| 


— — — — 


— — _— _— 


: * . | a C 
5 4 : P 


into the xally, court, 
auditor's clerk, who there attends to: write the 
|| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


- 


King's revenue is received and diſburſe | 
| This important office is under the direction of 
the chancellor of the ,exchequer, who has the 
comptrollment of the rolls of the; Iords. of the 
treaſqry, and fits inthe cburt above the barons of 
the exchequer He has the, gift of the office of 
* of the pipe, and that of clerk of the 

ihils. 1 

Another great officer is, the auditor of the "A 
8 of the exchequer. He files the bills of the 
tellers, and draws all orders to be ſigned by the 
lords : commiſſioners of the treaſury, for, iſſuing 
forth all money, in virtue of privy ſeals, which 
are recorded by the clerk of the pells, and enter. 
ed and lodged in the auditor's office. He like. 
wiſe, by warrant from the lords of the treaſury, 
makes debentures to the feverat perſons who have 
fees, annuities or penſions, by letter patent f 
the king, out of the exchequer, and directs . 
for payment to the tellers. He daily receives 
the ſtate, of each teller's account, and werkly 


"as ts * «14 on” | » * © 4 n * 801 917108 2: 
the receipt of bis thajeſly's 4 where the 
; IE 1 | ed. 


certifies the whole to the lords commiſſioners, 
who NY MAN: preſent the eſtimate, or balance 
mas and decla 


. d, a book called a declarai 
containing a, merhodical abſtraet of all the, ac: 
counts. and PSY ments made the preceding half 
year, and delivers one of them to the lords of 
the , treaſury, and another to the chancellor of 
the excheqper; and by him are kept the regiſters 
appointed for Aren upon 
ſeyeral Branches of zhe.king's, revenue. | For the 
diſcharge of theſe offices he has a, chief clerk, a 
clerk of the debenture, à clerk, of the, regiſters 
and iſſues, a clerk. of the caſh book, and a_clerk 


— 4 - 1 — - 


for, making out excheqver bills 4; and. in the pff 


ces for annuities under the auditor, are two chi 

clerks, vnder wham are nine other clerks. | .. 
The other great ofcers, are the four, tellers of 
the exchequer, each of whom! has. his deputy, 
- bis, firſt clerk and four othet clerks, Their office 
is to receive all moneys. due to the king, and 
. thereupon to throw Wan through a pipe 
Where it is received by the 


words of the bill upon à tally, and then delivers 
the ſame to be entered hy the clerk! of the pells, 
or his under clerk, who; attends to enter it in his 
book z then the tally is cloyen by the two deputy 
chamberlains, and while the ſeaigr deputy reads 
one part the junior examines the ter. 

be clerk of the pells is another great 
officer. He enters the, the tellers bills on 4 
parchment ſkin, in latin Pellis, and likewiſe 
b this officer 


ail receipts and pay ments for the kin 
is 1 has a de- 


comptroller.; 
put and two clerks... Wadi 2540- EVE! 

Io the tally: court belong the two chamber- 
lains of che exchequer, in whoſe cuſtody are 
many ancient records, leagues and treaties. with 
foreign princes, the ſtandards of money, weights, 
and. meaſures, thoſe ancient books called the 
black book of the exchequer, and dooms-day 
book, which laſt contains an acegunt of all the 
cities, towns, yillages and families in the reiga of 
William the Conqueror. This book is Kept un- 


is in the nature of a 


for 
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leſs than 6s, 8d. and for every line tranſcribed is ||| phacl, removed from Hampton-court. Theſe, 
paid four-pence. | cartoons are ſęven pieces of ſacred hiſtory taken 

Under theſe officers are four deputy. chamber- || from the; New Teſtament, and were, deſigned as 
lains, in whoſe offices are preſerved-all the coun- patterns fo tapeſtry. They ate painted on paper 
ter- foils of the above rallies, ſo exactly ranked by with great delicacy, and beauty, in water, colours; . 
months 2 that — may be caſily found the deſcription of which is as 8 * N 
our, in order to be joined with their reſpective 290g." N 


—— - 


rallies, which being done and proved true, they || 1. The miraculaus draught of fiſhes, Luke v. In, © 
deliver it atteſted for a lawful rally ta the clerk || this Chrift appears in the boat with an air of di- 
of the pipe, to be allowed in the great roll. vine genilene(s.; the large | fawls-placed on the 
The other officers of this court, are the uſher ||' ſhore in the fore: ground haue a ſea-wildneſs in 
of the exchequer, his deputy and clerk i three || them, and prevent the heavinels which that part 
paymaſters of exchequer bills, | their deputy, and: |} of the picture would otherwiſe have had, by 
a comptroller of exchequer bills; a tally writer || breaking the parallel line that would have been 
for the auditor, who has two aſſiſtant clerks, and || made by the boat, and the baſe of the picture. 
a tally cutter. ö | 2. The delivery of ' the keys, John xxi. As this 
There are ſeveral other offices belonging to the || is the appearance of our Saviour after the reſur- 
exchequer, as the Pipe office in Gray's Inn; Fo- rection, preſeng authority, late ſufferiag, humjluy, 
reign Appoſer's office, and King's Remembran- || and majeſty, command and love, are finely mixed 
cer's office, in the. Temple; Clerk of the pleas: in his divine aſpeft. He is wrapped only in one 
office, in Lincoln's Ina, &c. | | large piece of white drapery.; his left arm and 
In leaving this diviſion we proceed from Weſt- || breaſt are bare, agd part of his legs naked. The 
minſter-bridge (which has been already deſcribed: figures of the eleven apoſtles all expreſs the ſame 
in p. 301, &c.) through a fine ſtreet which opens || paſſion of admiration, but diſcover it differently 
and leads to St. James's Park.“ At the weſt end || according to their characters. Peter 1eceiyes his 
of this park, fronting che mall and grand canal, || maſter's orders on his knees, with an admiration 
ſtands | mixed with a more. particular attention; the 
SHE. n beloved diſciple has, in his countenance |wonder 
The QUEENs PALACE. loſt in love. The laſt perſonage whoſe back 
_ he | D 8 only is ſeen, one would imagine to be Thomas, 
This building was originally known by the name || whoſe perplexed concern could not be better 
of Arlington- houſe; but being purchaſed by the || drawn than by this acknowledgement of the diffi- 
late duke of Buckingham's father, who rebuilt || culty to deſcribe it. The mixture of tints in the 
it in 1703, with brick and ſtone, it was called || draperies all together produce a wonderful har- 
Buckingham-houſe till the year 1762, when his | mon). | bl 
preſent majeſty bought it; and it has obtained | 3. The miracle of healing the cripple at the beau- 
the name of the Queen's Palace from the pacti- f| ciful gate of the temple, Acts iii. All the figures 
cular pleaſure her majeſty has expreſſed in the re- ¶ are-admirably-performed.;. . 
tirement of it. It is in every reſpect a fine build. | 4. The death of Ananias, Acts v. Here is the 
ing, and not only mands à proſpect of St. greateſt dignity ig, the apoſtles ; they are, how- 
James's- park in front, but has a park, lately much || ever, only a ſubordinate group, becauſe the prin- 
enlarged, and a canal belonging to itſelf behind cipal action relates to the criminal; thither the 
it, together with a good garden; and a fine ter- eye is ditected by almoſt all the figures. What 
race, from whence, as well as from the apart- || a horror and reverence is viſible in the whole al- 
ments, there is a proſpect of the adjacent country. ſembly on this mercenary man's falliog dowa 
It has a ſpacious; court- yard, incſoſed with iron dead | +: $3441 
rails, fronting St. James's Park, with offices on ll. 5. Eymas the ſorcerer truck with blindneſs, 
each ſide, ſeparated from the manſion-houſe by || xi. How admirably are terror and aſtoniſh- 
two wings of bending; piazzas, and arched: galle- | ment expreſſed in the people preſent, and how 
ties, elevated on pile of the Tuſcan, Doric, || variouſly. according to their ſeveral characters 
and Ionic orders. Bach front of this houſe has 
two ranges of pilaſters of the Corinthian and 
Tuſcan orders. eee 
Fo this palace has been lately added a new li- 
brary ſupplied witch the beſt authors in various 
languages. Here is alſo a fine. collection of prints; | | i Tat ö / 
and the whole ſtructure is adorned with a great ||| ple of Lycaonia, Acts xiv." The occaliun'of| this 
variety of pictures by the-moſt eminent maſters, {|| 18-ficely - told ; the man healed of his Jameneſs, 
Among which are the-fanious cartoons by Ra- to expreſs-his ſenſe of che divine power which ap- 


4 


SC SN 


? 


— 


What grace and majeſty is ſeen in the Great Apoſ- 
tle of the Gentiles, denounciag vengeance on 
| che ſorcerers l The onſul has a greatneſs. and 
a-grace-ſuperior to his character, qual to what 
the be ppoſed in a Cæſar. * 19 0 
6. (Tbs ſacrifice io Paul and Barngbas by the peo- 


- 
4 at. '2 
— „ dt. 
- . 17 : : , : — =y — : __ a * 
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This place was originally a wild wet ßeld, till king I broad, and 2800 feet long; and furniſhed the park with a 
Henry VIII. incloſed it, laid it out into walks, and drained decoy, and other ponds for water fowl. This park, which 
it by cutting canals, ſor a pleaſure ground to his new:palace ||| is near a mile and a half in circumference, ard ſurrounded 
at W It was afterwards much enlarged and im- with magnificent ſtructures, is conſlantly open aud u l, as 
proved by king Charles II who planted it with lime-trees, || a thorqughfare by all ſorts of people. At the eaſt end is 
and formed > beautiful viſta, near half a mile in length, I ſpacious parade for the exerciſe of the horſe and 
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116 4 
called the mall from its being adopted to a play at bowls ſo. || guards | | . 
called. He alſo formed the water into a canal of 100 feet * 


peared 


596 
peared in the apoſtles, and to ſhew it to be him, 
not only has a crutch under his feet on the ground, 


but an old man takes up the lappet of his gar- - 


ment, and looks upon the limb he remembers 
to have been crippled, ;expreſſing great devotion 


and amazementy which are ſentiments ſeen in 
the other, with a mixture of joy. The group of 


the ox and pop are taken from a bas relievo in 
the Villa de Medic. 12 45 

7. St. Paul preathinig to tht Albemans, Acts 
xvii. The divine orator is the chief figure; ant 
the picture is conducted with the greateſt judg- 
ment. The attitude of St. Paul is as fine as poſ- 
ſible, pointing to the ſtatue of Mercury, alluding 


to their idolatry; for the men of Lyſtra would 


call him by that name. The little drapery thrown 
over the apoſtle's ſnoulder, and hanging dowa to 
his waiſt, poiſes the figure, which otherwiſe would 
ſeem ready to tumble forwardds. 
There were in all twelve of theſe pieces: two 
are in the poſſefſion of the Frepch king; the 


king of Sardinia has two of the athers; and one 
belonged to a gentleman in England, who pledg- 
ed it for a ſum of money. When the perſon who 


had taken this valuable depoſit found it was to 
be redeemed, he greatly damaged the drawing, 
for which the gentlamen brought his action in 
Weſtminſter hall. 0 wore 


On the north ſide - of St. James's-park; near 


the center, is an old building called 
St. JAMESs PALACE. 
| I NN 


On the ſpot where this edifice ſtands was once 
an hoſpital dedicated to St. James, originally 
founded by the citizens of London for only four- 
teen maids afflicted with the leproſy, ho were to 
live a chaſte and devout life; but afterwards new 
donations increaſed the extent of the charity, and 
eight brethren were added to ꝓiniſter divine ſer- 


vice. This - hoſpital, which is mentioned in a 


manuſcript of the Cotton library, ſo early as in 
the year-1100, was at length ſuppreſſed by king 


Henry VIII. who allowed the ſiſters penſions dur- 


ing the term of their lives, and taking down the 


edifice built a palace in its room, which retained 


the name of the hoſpital, and is. ſtill ſtanding. 


majeſty uſually reſides here during the winter ſea- 
ſon. 
pearance from without, but it contains many 
beautiful and magnificent apartments. 


juriſdiction. 


to it a dean, a lord -· almoner, a ſub- dean, forty- 
eight chaplains, who preach in their turns before 
the royal family, twelve gentlemen of the chapel, 
two organiſts, ten children, a ſetjeant, a yeoman, 
a groom of the veſtry, and a bell-ringer. 

On the eaſt ſide of this palace is Malborough - 
houſe, which is a very large brick edifice, orna 
mented with ſtone, and built in a peculiar taſte, 
It has two wings, and a very ſpacious court be- 


round in a fine arch from: ane to the other, in 3 
In this edifice our kings have reſided ever ſince 


Whitehall was conſumed by fire in 1697, and his 


It is an irregular. building, of a mean ap- 


The 
chapel: of the hoſpital was converted to the uſe 
of the royal family, as it remains to this day, 
and is a royal peculiar exempted from all epiſcopal 
[The ſervice in the chapel is hke 
that in cathedrals ; and for that end there belongs 
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fore it. The front, which is very extenſi re, has 


only two ſeries of windo ys. The building is ter- 
minated by a baluſtrade on the top; and the 
apartments are magnificent, well diſpoſed and 
richly furn iet. — i. | 


ons 2d beg: voting e ogy 
point of architecture, but in richnets of furniture; 


is lord Speencer's houſe; ſituate on the welt ſide 
of St. James's-palace. Nothing can be "more + 
pleaſingly elegant than the park front, which 3 


ornamented to an high degree, and yer. not with 


profuſion'z nor is the fi ting eee 1 6 | 
the rooms inferior to the beauties of | the outſige.; 
The'library which is thirty feet; by: twenty-five, is: 


' moſt beautifully ornamented. The chimneys” 
piece very light, of poliſhed white marble. On 


one ſide of the room hangs af capital picture of 
the nature of Witchcraft; the, expreMon- and 


L finiſnhing is very great; and the extent of the 


painter's imagination ſtrikiag. in drawing into 


one point ſuch a multitude of the embleips of 
witchcraft, and all deſigned withia fine wildnths 


of fancy. It is: ſomewhat in the ftde of Scar- 
lattꝰ. D 7 11907 4 Þ: 

From hencce yob. enter the dining toom, ſoriy- 
ſix by twenty - four; exceedingly elegant: the 
decorations in the fineſt taſte, and the richeſt of 
their kind; the ceiling and cornice of white and 
and green,” very beautiful. The labs of Siena 
marble, large and finely veined. The chimney-- 
piece, haſſo relievo, of white marble beautifully 
poliſned. On one ſide of it is a landſcape, the 
killing of a dragon, the ral brilliancy of 
which is very fine, and the trees beautifully ex- 
preſſed. On the other ſide is another yer more 
pleaſing, the trees of which are likewiſe ſtriking, 
The figures Are a cetitaur carrying off a naked 
woman: her back appears, which is painted with 
a moſt. delicate ſoftneſs: ſhe Has a little ſlight 
drapery, Which is very elegantly deſigned, though 
perhaps not perfectly naturall. 

We next. eoter the drawing room, which is 
twenty - four by twenty - one, clrar of a noble bow- 
window, parted from the room only by two pil- 
lars of the moſt exquiſite wormanſhip.; they ate 
carved in leaves, the thick foliage of which bends 


o 


taſte that :cannut be too much admired. Oncach 
ſide, in a ſemicircular cove in the wall, an urn af 
white marble with baſſo relir vos, very. beautiful. 
Nothing can be more elegant than the chimaey- 
piece; a fine horder of Siena marble with a ſweet 
feſtoon of flowers upon it in white.marble. poliſh- 
ed the ceiling, cornice, and ornaments of green 
and white and gold, and in a moſt delicate ſtile. 
Over the chimney, a picture of two uſurers; 
great expreſſion. !. rt n : 
Returning, we next view the attic ſtory; the 
air caſe is in a very juſt taſte, wide and lofty.; 
the ceiling and ornaments green and White. 
From the landing- place you enter firſt the mu- 
ſic room. twenty-five, by twenty-three, chimney- 
piece extremely light and elegant: on the left a 
mall dreſſing room, very neat; chimney· piece 
very beautiful, the cornice of white poliſned mar- 
ble, ſupported by pillars of Siena. This opens 
into the , bed-chamber, . twenty-five; by RY. 
: tf en 550001 $957 BET of - 
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The beds and tables very finely caryed and inlaid, ¶ with the utmoſt elegance. The peacock's ' fea- 
the former of crimſon damaſk, with covered tops || thers over one of the glaſſes, the turtles on a 
and extremely elegant. | wreath of flowers, and the magpies on bunehes 
Returning to the mulic-room, you enter the {| of grapes, are very beautiful, and the deception 
rand dreſſing- room, twenty-five by twenty-three, | of the firſt. extraordinary. The bold telief of 
which is fitted up with all | poſſible taſte; ſcarce || fuch 9. * ſtrokes does honour to the pencil of 
any thing can be more beautiful than the moſaic the artiſt. The looking - glaſa window is a piece 
ceiling, the cornices, and all the ↄrnaments. of taſte, and has an happy effact. 
The chimney- piece is exquiſitely designed, and At the ſouth - eaſt corner of Hyde · Park is a neat 
ad mirably executed: it is of white marble; || plain building call ell 
wrought with the utmoſt taſte, and beautifullỹx i 
poliſned. Over. the cornice ' are feſtoons of the St. GEORGEs HOS PIT 4 L. 
lighteſt-carving, and two engles, wich ry fin) 2 nt, 
baſſo telievo of carving in a glaſs in che center. This hoſpital was firſt opened for the admit] 
The pictures ate diſpoſed with great elegance, || ſion of patiegta, on the firſt-day of January 1734. 


and hung. up by ribbons of gilt Carving in the || and fag eher ſince been >ſuppotted- by -volunrary 
igheſt taſte. — 2 „ 4413 19,9780 B ©2 30317. I ſubſcriptions and:dotations, and ſo well attended 
From this room you enter the ſuloon, forty- and managed; chen now it is one of the moſt 

five by thirty. The ceiling which is coved/'is; flouriſfühg hofpicals.in the kingdom. a 


in moſigs compartments; green und white add »Herare admit the poor, dick and lame, 
gold; gilt medallions are let into it. The dobr= || who are ſupplied ith advice, medicine, diet, 
caſes exceedingly elegant, their comices ſupported: || waſhing, * pod ſome of the more diſ- 
by pillars-moſt Beautifully carved and gilt with | treſſed nv n we ke The phyſiciaus viſit 
the ſame mixture of green avintheceiling. .Dhe ||| their patients on Mondays and Fridays, and on 
chimney-piece large, but very 1 re lie voi of ||| all intermediate da whenever. occaſion requires; 
white poliſhed marble, wonderfully elegant. Br. but the ſurgeoa atfwnds everyday; and on every 
tween the windows are two flabs very large, of the || Friday morning the is a general conſultation of 
fineſt Siena "marble, the frames carved in the maſt || alf the ph ſiciam nid ſurgeons. No ſecurity for 
exquiſite taſte, and richly gilded ; they are bes che burial of the patients is * nor any 
yond all compariſon more beautiful and rich ||| money, gift, ot reward taken 

than any we have ſeen. The pier-glaſſes of ||| friends, on any account ,, tr Thoſe who 
vaſt ſize, ſingle plates, and the frames of admiz; I die if their rents ire unable e rh them, are 
rable workmanſhip. The; carving and gilding ot interred. at ihe charge of the. ſociety. And the 
the ſofa frames in a ſtile and taſte till now. un- ||| monty collected in the poor box at the door, is 
known. In the center of the room hangs an ex- kept as a ſeparate fund for furniſhing thoſe with 
cceding fine glaſs luſtre. On each ſide the chim- || ſome little ſum of money, whoſe diſtance from 
ney is an hiſtorical landſcape, one Alexander and || their habitations, - or: other particular neceſſities, 


Diogenes ; the expreſſion good, but the colour-: || require it. 


ing of both ſomething of the Manneriſ. The apothecaries, who are governors, are 1. 


The next room is called the painted one,, pointed to attend hy rotatian a viſitars, to 

twenty - four by twenty-two. On ont ſide is a bow: that che apothecary of the houſe takes due care 
window, ornamented with the moſt exquiſitely: ||: of the medicines and patients. Two viſitors are 
carved and gilt pillars you can conceive. The. 
walls and ceiling are painted in compartments by: || daily, and take care, by examining the proviſion 
Mr. Stevart, in the. moſt beautiful taſte; even || and patients, that the orders of the ſociety are 
the very ſcrolls and feſtoons of the ſlighteſt ſorry; [|| punctually obſerved; that the patients are treated 
which are run between the ſquare; and circular || in every reſpect with order and tenderneſs, and 
compartments, areexecuted; with the mindteſt to make a report in writing of their obſervations. 
elegance, The'ground of the whole is greed'; || Prayers art read daily to the patients 31a. ſer- 
and the general effect more pleaſing than is: eafily. [| mon is preached every Sunday, the communion 
conceived. Nathingican'be lighter or more; heau- is-adhmiſtered;eviry month, and the chaplain 
tiful than the chimney>-pitce : the-frieze contains || attends! at othermmes to catechize and perform 
a moſt exquiſite paiiubg; repreſenting. a clandeſ.¶ other religious offices, as often as their , caſes re- 
tine marriage, which, withour variety or glare of quire j and hen the patients ate diſcharged, re- 
colours, : has all dhe harmony of their utmoſt Aeon ends are given to each of: them, fot their 
power. Nothiag can be finer than the drapery, ¶ fartherſediſiea tion.. 

which is. deſi with the juſteſt caſte, diſplaying || A board of governors meet every: Wedneſday 
the form of very limb chrough it in a moſt þcau- || morning to do the cutrent buſineſs of the hoſpi- 
tiful manner. The ſoſt expreſſion of the naked, || tal, to teceiye and examine the reports of the. 


and the beauty of the beads, are very great. We || viſitors, ta diſcharge and admit patients, to re- 


ſhould/obſerve; that wo of the ſmall- compart- || ceive the complaints and propoſals of all perſons, 
ments of the wall are landſcapes, let into it with || and to prepare ſuch matters as ae proper ſot the 
no other than the painted frame of the diyiſions ;. || confiderarion of generakhaasmmg board 
one repreſents a water - fall, and the, other a btidge af the governors met“ A e times a 
over a ſtream, both fine. Thie frames of theta- . Ver... ĩðx 
bles, ſofas, ſtands, & c. &c. are all carved and The a are in number upwards of three 
gilt in the ſame taſte as the other ornaments of hundred. No perſon receiving ſalary, ſee, or 
the roam, all with a profuſion of richneſs, but l reward from the hoſpital, is capable of being a 

50 | 7M governor z, 


Wn 


of: them or their 
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choſen weekly out of the ſubſcribers, to attend 
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governor z but every other gentleman fubſcribiag || Piccadilly, on the ſouth fide of whick is Gere 

5l. a year, or upwards, or giving one benefaction || the pariſh church of 

of gol. although he be not an annual ſubſcriber, || 

is thereupon-put in nomination. to be a governor, n 12205 W. AMES. 

and at the fazit' general court, which is held one || . 

month after, is accordingly balloited for by the || — is one of the churches that. owes its. riſo 

governors, The ſubſcriptions are ecived by the 2 1 the inereaſe of buildings and inbabitants ; for 
e 


treaſurers, at the weekly board, held every Wed- church of St. Martin in the Fields being too 
neſday morning in the hoſpital. ſmall for the inhabitants, and too remote from 
The other rules and regulations af this * thoſe in this quarter, the earl of St. Alban's, with 


| other perſans of diſtinction in that neighbourhood, 
- | erefted this edifice at the expence of about 700ol, 

1. No ew is to be n a * ex- It vas builtin the reign of king Charles II. and 
cept in caſes of accidents, without a note from a though a large fabric, was conſidered as a chapel 
governor or contributor, ſpecifying the name || of eaſe, to St. Martin's; but being conſecrated in 
and place of abode of ſuch. patient, Te that he 1684, it was dedicated to St. James, in compli- 
or ſhe is a proper object of tis charity. | 
: 24; All recommendations are to be delivered 
every Wedneſday morning by nina o'clock. : 
3. In caſe ovt-patients: negleft coming 
weeks ſucceſſively on the day and hour they are 


are as follow : 


| ment to the name of the duke of York, and the 
next year, ben that prince had aſcended: the 

+ || throne, the diſtrict for which it was built, was by 
two act of parliament ſeparated from St. Martin's, 


and m 2 1 en. The walls are brick, 

ordered to attend, ſuch out- patients ſhall. be dif- | ſupported by uoins of ſtone z, the 
ed for irregularity ty, except they" have had | windows, be — rge, are alſo: with 
— their phyſiciag. I Rane. The tower at the gaſt end riſes regularly 
4. No perſon diſcharged for icr ha rang te to | from the ground — 1 and is 


be erer again admitted into the boſpual, Wa | crawned with a neat, well conſtructed ſpire. 
pra, Dar pi whatſoever. © | + This church is a in the: of 
- 5. No patient is to be fuffered Abe out of the che biſhop of London; and is ſaid to be worth 
hoſpital without leave in writing ; and to avoid 5ool. per annum. The veſtry is ſelect; and che 
giving offence, no leave is to. be ok to any pa» || officers are, two churchwardens, four ſideſmen, 
tient to go into St. James's: F or the Green eg ho two burgeſſes, two affiftant-bur- 
Park, . nden Wm | ſeven conſtables, fourteen men and 
whatſoever, Y two ſurveyors of the highways. . 
The rr er things in this pariſh 
are, 


| ien boaſt fo called from irs bein 5 
reſidence of the earls of Burlington. — 
done, on. account of this hoſpital. II from the. ſtreet hy a brick wall, about to hun- 
7. No perſon ſubſcribing leũ than two guineas || dre} and cwentꝑ feet in lengths in which are three 
a year, can can retommend mort than two in-paticnts || coach gates. The front of the houſe is of ſtone, 
in the year. = | and is remarkable for the beauty of the deſign and 
8. When. there is not room-for all the patients | work manſhip.-. It has two wings, joined by a 
recenrmended at one time to be received iato the | circular colonade of the Dorit order. The ffont 
hoſpital, thoſe are talcen in whofe admiffion the: |} was built by the late earb of Burlington. The 
board are of opinion, will moſt effectually an- apartments are in à fine taſte, and the ſtair· caſe 
ſwer the end of the chariey; and the reſt, if pro- painted with great ſpirit, . aun 
per objects, are admitted I nl re |} the houſe is a ſpacipus 
is room for n nine I Here are ſeveral other magnificent deus as 
Sunderland-haufe, Devonſhire-houſe, and two 
Thie hofpitab enjouy 4 fine — i "ow new. houſes, one ereced by the earl of Bath, and 
alt the benefic of x clear and pure air. IK is a ||| the other by the carl of Egremont, = 
very / neat, though not an expenſive building; [ Ss. Fames's-ſquare, which is neatly paved with 
and though it is extremely plain, yet it is not | heading: ftone al over; in which there is a moſt 
void of ornament. It has two ſmall wings, and |} curious oval baſon, 130 feet :djamater ; in the 
a large front, with only one door, which is ia || center thereof is 'a pedeſtal about "fifteen feet 
the middle, and to which there is an aſcent by a ||| ſquare, for a ſtatue of king William III. on horſe- 
. On the top of this of the build- back ; the whole is environed with iron rails 
ag is a pediment raiſed above the reſt of the edi- eight ſquare, and at each angle without the rails 
SA and under this ornament is a ſtone with an || is @ ſtore pillar about nine feet high, and a/lamp 
inſcription, expreſſing * noble ule ro which this || on the top: the gravel walk within the rails is in 
ſtructure is applied. breadth from each angle to the margin of che 
Near this hoſpital is Lock- -hoſpital, erected baſon, about twenty-ſix feet. 
for the reception of perſons afflicted with venereal" |}. 'Sobo-ſquare or King's . a part of which 
diſorders, and ſupported by — meien toni is im this pariſh)-is of conſiderable" extent, 
tions and donations. I and as an ares ſurrounded with high pales, en- 


Returning eaſtward we come 0 a free called ae a en * which is a Kutue "Coates 
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Charles II. ſtanding upon a pedeſtal placed in the 
midſt of a ſmall baſon. At his majeſty's feet lie | 


the repreſentations of the four principal rivers, 
the Thames, Trent, Humber and Severn, * 
ing out their waters. On the ſouth fide. of this 
ſquare are Frith-ftreet and Grecł · ſtreet, on the 
eaſt Sutton · ſtreet, on the north Charles - ſtreet, and 
on the weſt Denmark - ſtree rt. 

Golden ſquare, which is very ſmall, but neat, 


is adorned on the inſide with graſs plats and gra- 
vel walks; and is ſurrounded with handſome \ a 
rails. . ; 1 
St. Fames'i-market. n ven 67) 

. Markiborough or Carnaby-market. . 


A large Chapel in King- ſtreet, built in 1702 at | 


the ſole expence of archbiſhop ,Tenniſon, who 
endowed the ſame. The morning preacher's ſa- 


lary is 70l. per annum, the afternoon preacher has 
gol. per annum, and the two curates Who read | 


prayers have 2al. per annum each. | 
In Berwick-ſtreet there is a chapel; the morn» 


ing preacher has 3ol. per annum and the after- 


noon preacher has 201, per annum. 
In the ſame ſtreet is a French chapel. 02 
A Preſbyterian meeting -houſe in Swallow- 
An Anabaptiſt meeting houſe in Glaſs-bouſe- 
An opera and a playhouſe in the Hay-market, 
in which there is alſo a market for hay and ſtraw 
three days in a week, - viz. I ucſdays, [Thurſdays 
and Saturdays. ; 14% CAN 121193244 - YR 
There is a charity ſchool in King's-ſkreet.for 


2 boys, who are the children of poor 
inhabi 


rants, for ſchooling oniyx. 

Another over the watch-houſe for. forty poor 
boys, who are taught to read, write, &c. at the 
charge of the offertory. . 

On the north part of Burlington-gardens is the 
charity - ſcool, a handſome edifice, where eighty 
girls are boarded, cloathed, taught, and placed 
out to ſervice, &c. at the charge of divers ſub+- 
ſcribers and by collections. SH | 

In the upper burial-ground is a work-houſe 
capable of containing 300 poor people. When 
any of the poor fall fick, they are removed to the 
infirmary, which is in a ſtreet, called the Gravel 
Pits near Broad · ſtree t. 

To the north from the pariſh we come to Great 
George ſtreet, on the eaſt ſide of which is fituate 
the pariſh church off 

St. GEORGE, Hanover-ſquart. 

This was one of the new churches erected with- 
in the bills of mortality, by act of parliament, in 
the reign of queen Anne, and was taken out of 
the pariſh of St. Martin's in the Fields. It has a 


plain body with an elegant portico; the columns, 
which are Corinthian, are of a large diameter, 


* 


crowned with a turret that fupports a ball, « 
which riſes the n we 


1 


This i at. firſt conſiſted of two car | 


wards that of St. Martin's in the Fields; 
but it has now four wards, named Con air-ſtreer, 
Grofvenor-ftreet, Dover: ſtreet and the put-ward. 

It is a reRtory, the advowſon of which is ſettled 


upon the biſhop, of London and his ſucce ſſors. 


The profits ariſing to the rector are ſaid to amount 
to about 600]. per annum. Lieutenant general 


Stewart gave the ground on which this church 
| was erected, and ſome time after bequeathed to 


the. pariſh the ſum of 4000l, towards erecting and 
endowing a charity. ſchool therein. 
The veſtry is ſelect; and the officers are, two 
churchwardens, two ſideſmen, eight overſeers, 
one burgeſs and his aſſiſtant, four conſtables, one 
headborough, four ſurveyors of the highways, 
three ſurveyors. of the ſtreets, and E ſca- 
vengers. TREE > . 
The remarkable places and things in this pariſh 
are, Hanover-ſquare ; Groſvenor-iquare ; a cha- 
pel in Condyit-ſtreert called Trinity chapel; a 
chapel at Knight's- bridge, and another near Groſ- 
venor- quate j part of Hyde - park, Chelſea water- 
works ; a workhouſe for the poor, and a marker 
for meat and herbagG. 50 
Hanover- ſguare, contaras about two- acres of 
ground, in the middle of which is a garden en- 
cloſed with rails: the houſes are new built in the 
modern taſte z they make a grand appearance, 
and are inhabited by noblemea and gentlemen of 
diſtinguiſhed rann. 41 
 Grofvenor-ſquare contains about five acres, and 
in the middle is a large garden ſurrounded with 


paliſade pales placed upon 4 circular dwarf wall. 


— — — . —— — 
— .mF —_ 
— — — — 


— — — — — — — — 


further ornament. It has a tower, which, above Nl a 
N none are ſuffered to be uſed without their appro- 


the clock, is elegantly adorned at the corners with 


coupled Corinthian columns that are very lofty: 


theſe are crowned with their entablature, which 


at each corner ſupports two vaſes, and over theſe 


the tower ſtill riſes till it is terminated by a dome 


This garden is laid out into walks, and adorned. 


wich an equeſtrian ſtatue of king George I. gilt, 
which ſtands upon a pedeſtal in the center. 

In Duke - ſtreet, Gtoſvenor : ſquare, ig this pa- 
riſh, is a lying - in-hoſpital, for unmarried. as well 
as matried women. It is ſupported by voluntary 
contributions; and any woman recommended by 
a governor or ſubſcriber is received, and provided 
with aſſiſtance, and all neceſſaries, during the laſt 
ſtate of pregnancy, and the month of Jying- 


1. t 7 8 . 414-2 
This hoſpital, which firſt began in Jermya- 
ſtreet, St. James's, and was from thence removed 
into Duke-ſtreet, is governed by a preſident, a 
vice-preſident, and a treafurer, annually elected 
out of the governors greater benefactors to this 
charity; by a. general court of governors held in 
the months of March, June, September and 
December, to take the reports of the committecs; 
and by a houſe committee who inſpect accounts 
and tranſact ſuch buſineſs as is laid before them. 
A phyſicial committee is appointed at the ge- 
neral quarterly courts out of the phy ſicians, men- 


| midwives, ſurgeons, and apothecaries, who are 
and the pediment has its acrotetia, but without | 


to meet once a month to examine the megicines 
and drugs brought into the diſpenſatocy, and 


bation. - - | "#1 AL NL ASH DP iN» '! 2s 
Tuo phyficians and two ſurgeons attend twi 
a week on extraordinary caſes ; à ſurgeon a 
man- mid wife every day from eleven oel 


oel till 


1 
g 
) 
| 
ll 


500 


one ; and ſuch objects as come within theſe hours 
have advice in phyſic and ſurgery, without fee or 
reward, whether accidental or recommended. 


Every governor or fubſcriber is entitled to ſend | 


one in · patient at a time, and out · patients without 
limitation. All ſubſcriptions are during pleaſure. 


Thoſe who contribute two guineas à year are | 
- 2 admitted on the firſt vacancy, and in the mean 


vernors while they continue their ubſcription, 
and thoſe who give 20l. at one payment are go- 
vernors during life, and have a vote and intereſt 
at the committees. 


No officers or ſervants are permitted on pain 
of expulſion, to take any fee, reward, or gra- 


tuity whatſocver, of patients or other perſons, 
for any ſervice done, or to be done in this hoſpi- 
tal. 

The poor women recommended by the gover- 
nors and ſubſcribers are received on Wedneſdays 
and Fridays, from eleven o'clock till one,” 

Near Oxford-road, in this pariſh, is 4 * 
but commodious brick building, called” 


The MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


The charitable deſigns 
carried on for ſeveral years in two convenient 
houſes adjoining to each other, in Windmill- 
ſtreet, Tottenham-court-road, where. the firſt in- 
ſtitution in Auguſt 1745, was intended only for 


the relief of the indigent ſick and lame; but in 


of this hoſpiral- were | 


July 1747, the governors, willing to render it | 
more worthy the notice of the public, extended 


their plan to the relief of the pregnant wives of 
the induſtrious poor; when the great increaſe' of 
patients ſoon obliged the governors to think of 


enlarging their edifice, as well as their plan; and 
the kind benevolence of the public by donations, 
legacies, &c. enabled them in 1755, to erect the 


preſent more extenſive ' building. The apart- | 


ments for. the reception of the lying in women are 
in a ſeparate part of the building, remote from | 
the fick and lame; and that ladies may viſit the 
lying- in patients without being incommoded by 
the ſick and lame, different ſtair-caſes lead to 
each, the lying-in wards having no wore 
tion with the other. — 
The qualification of a governor of this charity 
is an annual ſubſcription of three guineas; which 
alſo entitles the ſubſcriber ro recommend, and 
have in the houſe at one time, either one ſick or 
lame patient, or one lying - in woman, and to re- 
commend out- patients. A ſubſcription of five 
guineas per annum entitles the ſubſcriber to re- 
commend one lick or lame in-· patient, out- pa- 


tients, and one lying · in woman. A ſubſcription of 


thirty guineas at one payment conſtitutes the ſub- 


ſcriber a governor for life, with the laſt mention- | 


ed privileges. 

A committee of the governors meet at the hoſ- 
pital every Tucſday, at ten of the clock, to re- 
ceive and diſcharge patients, and to tranlact the 
other neceſſary bulineſs of the houſe. The pa- 
_ tients are attended by three eminent phyſicians, 4 
man- midwife, three ſurgeons, and a divine. The 
. vilit the patients every Tueſday, 

hurſday and Saturday, and on intermediate days, 
when particular caſes require it. 
attend every day. 


The ſurgeons 


j 
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Patients are admitted on a letter of recom 
mendation from a governor or contributor, ho 
may recommend in- patients, and have out- pa- 
tients on the books, according to the regulation 
before - mentioned; and when in- patients are te- 
commended, and there is not room in the houſe 
to receive them, they are put on the liſt! to be 


time are preſcribed for as out- patients. 

No ſecurity is required for burials. T 
. All aceidents are admitted e 

ation. 

Tueſday being the day appointed for! the ad. 
miſſion of patients, they muſt be at thejholpi- 
tal, W 1 their recommendations, at ren 'of the 
cloc , 

The phy ficians and ſurgeons meet every Satur- 
day at twelve o'clock, at the hoſpital, where they 
give advice to to all ſuch diſeaſed poor who 

all oats r hers e ian; curd} 7 ot 
quire it. n 7% 

Married women are only admitted (in the laſt 
month of their pregnancy} after they have been 
examined by the weekly board, and on their pro- 
ducing an affidavit made before a juſtice of peace, 
of the time and place of their marriage, and of 
the ſettlement of the huſband, with the manner 
the ſaid ſettlement was obtained, whether by 
birth, ſervitude, or otherwiſe. 

The ſervants of the houſe are forbid to take 
any gratuity of the patients or their friends, on 
any pretence whatſoever, on pain of + 75a 

Proceeding eaſtward from Hanover- „we 
come to Dean- ſtreet, Soho, on the we ide of 
which, in the liberty of Weſtminſter, is ſituate 
the pariſh ct church of 


St. AN N. ry? 2 


This church owes Its Foundation. to Hors great 
increaſe of public buildings. The inhabitants of 
the pariſh of St. Martin's in the Fields became too 
numerous to be contained in the church, and 
therefore applying to parliament, this was erected 
in the year 1686, on a ſpot of ground then called 
Kemp's Field, and the pariſh to which ir beloags 
was ſeparated from St. Martin's in 1687. 

The walls of this church ate of brick with- 
ruſtic quoins. The tower which is ſquare, is 
ſtrengthened with a kind of burtrefſess, and at 
the ſpringing of the dome, which ſupports the 
lanthorn, there are urns on the corners with flames. 
The lanthorn, which is formed of arches; is ſur- 
rounded with a baluſtrade at the bottom, and 
over it is 4 turret crowned with a globe and 


The advewiea of this church is ſettled upon 
the biſbop of: London, and the rector, inſtead of 
tythes, receives from the pariſhioners 100l per an- 
num which, together with the glebe, ſurplus fees, 
and eaſter- book, amount to about 300l. per an- 
num. 

The KEE is ſelect 1 and the officers are two 
burgeſſes, two aſſiſtant burgeſſes, two church- 
wardens, four collectors for the porr, ſix conſta- 
bles, four beadles, four ſcavengers, and two ſur- 
veyors of the highways. | 

The moſt reinarkable place in this pariſh is 
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Leiceſter-ſquare, which contains an area of be- 
rween two and three acres. On the north ſide is 
Saville- houſe, the winter refidence of his preſent 
majeſty while prince of Wales; and adjoining to 
that is Leiceſter-houſe, formerly the refidence of 
the princeſs dowager of Wales. This ſquare is 
encloſed with iron rails, and in the center is a gilt 
equeſtrian ſtatue of his late majeſty king Geo 
II. on a high pedeſtalll. 

Proceeding eaſtward from St. Anne's Soho, and 
from the liberties of Weſtminſter, we leave Ox- 
ford-road and all the new buildings on the north 
ſide of tliat ſpacious-ſtreet, and come to the pariſh 
. 1 

St. GILES ii the Fields. 
This church is ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from 
St. Giles's, Cripplegate. The place in which it 
ſtands was formerly a village of the ſame name as 
the church, which was ſtanding fo early as the 
year 1222, though it was not made parochial till 
the year 1547. The little edifice for divine wor- 
ſhip being taken down in the year 1623, a church 

of brick was erected in its ſtead ; but the ground 
in its neighbourhood being gradually raiſed to the 
height of eight feet above the floor, it became 
very damp and unwholeſome. On this the inha- 
- bitants, by copſent of parliament; had it rebuilt, 
the ſam of 8000. being granted for that purpoſe. 
The old fabrick was taken down in 1730, and 
the preſent one erected three years after... 

he church and fteeple are built with Portland 
ſtone. The area of the church within the walls 
is ſixty feet wide, and ſeventy-five feet in length, 
excluſive of the receſs for the altar. The roof is 
ſupported with Ionic pillars of Portland ſtone, 
on ſtone piers, and is vaulted underneath, 
The outſide of the church has a ruftic baſement, 
and the windows of the galleries have ſemicircular 
heads, over which is a medillion cornice. The 
ſteeple is one hundred and: ſixty feet high, and 
conſiſts of a ruſtic pedeſtal, ſupporting a Doric 
order of pilaſters, and over the clock is an oc- 
tangular rower with three quarter Ionic columns 
ſupporting a baluſtrade with vaſes, on which 
ſtands the ſpire, which is alſo octangular and 
belted. _ OO TER 

The whole expence of erecting this church 
amounted to 10,0261. 188. gd.. It is a rectory in 
the gift of the crown, and the living is computed 
J „ ( BONG 

The veſtry is ſelect; conſiſting of the rector, 
two churchwardens and thirty- ix inhabitants: 
and the officers are, two churchwardens, ten 
overſeers, two ſideſmen, five conſtables, ten head - 
boroughs;*ten ſurveyors” of the "highways, and | 
ren ſcavengers.” e 648 Ls 

In this pariſh'is one of the largeſt and moſt beau 
tiful ſquares in London, if not in Europe, called 

Lincoln s. inn: fieldt. It was originally laid out by 

the celebrated Inigo Jones. The area contains 
about ten acres, in the middle of which is a baſon 


. 
- 
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* 
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penalty of 
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coln's-in gardens. The north fide is called New- 
man's row, the weft ſide, Arch-row, the ſouth 
ſide Portugal-row, and the eaft fide Lincoln's-ian 
wa Between n and the paliſades "a 
a * ſpacious avenue for carriages, and a 

foot paſſengers, paved with broad ins fone 
and fecured by poſts at proper diſtances. 
Nearly adjoining to this ſquare is 


LINCOLN IN N. 


This is one of the four inns of court, and is 
ſituate on the ſpot where formerly ſtood the houſes 
of the biſhop of Chicheſter and of the black 
friars, the latter erected about the year 1222, and 
the former about 1226; but both of them com- 
ing to Henry Lacey, earl of Lincoln, he built in 
their ſtead a ſtately manſion for his city reſidence. 
However, it afterwards reverted to the biſhopric 
of Chicheſter, and was demiſed by Robert Sher- 
bourn, biſhop of that ſee, to Mr. William Sy- 
liard, a ſtudent there, for a term of years, at the 
expiration of which doctor Richard Sampſon, his 
ſucceffor, in the year 1536, paſſed the inheritance 
thereof to the ſaid Syliard and Euſtace his bro- 
ther; and the latter, in conſideration of the ſum 
of 5001." conveyed the houſe and gardens in fee 
to Richard Kingſmill and the reſt of the 


The charge of admiſſion into this houſe, in- 
cluding fees, amounts to five- N. and 
ſtudent, after ſtudying there ſeven years, is ad- 
mitted to the bar, The members are obliged to 
be a fortnight in commons every term, on the 
rfeiting 18s. in caſe of abſence. 
This inn principally conſiſts of three rows of 
ood buildings occupied by gentlemen of the 
ſociety, Theſe form three ſides of the ſquare, 
and here the buildings are-all new and uniform, 
the north ſide lying open to the gardens, which 
are greatly improved with gravel walks, graſs 
plots, rows of trees, and a very long terrace 
walk. Theſe gardens, which are extremely. plea- 
ſant and commodlous, are laid open for publie 
uſe. The greateſt part of the weſt, ſide of the 
ſquare is taken up with the offices belonging to 
the ſtamp duty. In the middle of the ſquare is 
a neat fluted Corinthian column in a ſmall baſon 
ſurrounded with iron rails. This column ſup- 
ports a handſome ſun-dial;* which has four fides, 
and on the corners of the pedeſtal are four naked 
boys ſpouting water out of Triton ſhells. 
ehind the north eaſt ſide of the ſquare is a 
good hall and chapel; the latter of which was 
built by Inigo Jones about the year 2622, on pil- 
lars, with, an ambulatory or walk underneath, 
paved with broad ſtones. The ourfide of the 
chapel is a good piece of Gothic architecture, 
and the windows are painted with the figures ac 
full length of the principal perſonages mentioned 


in the ſcriptores. - On the ewelve we on the 


: 


north ſide are,” Abraham, © Moſes,” Eli, David, 
| and the prophets Daniel, Iſaiah, 


Jeremiah, Eze- 


of water, ſurrounded with graſs and gravel walks, | Kiel, Amos, and ,Zacbariah, with John the 


encompaſſed with an iron paliſade, fixed upon a 
ſtone plinth. This ſquare is bounded on the 


north, weſt, and ſouth, with ſpacious and elegant 


buildings, and to the eaſt with the wall of Lin- 
51 | 


ing to this ſociety, 


Baptiſt, and St. Paul, and on the fouth {ide are 
the reſt of the apoſtles. Under theſe figures are 
the arms of a great number of gentlemen belong- 


7N In 


bog 


Ia the old buildings fronting the garden be- 
yond the ſquare, is the library, which conſiſts of 


a good colſection of books in ſeveral languages 


and faculties. © 


| Befides theſe remarkables in the pariſh of St. | 


Giles, there is a popiſh chapel io Duke-ſtreet, 
and ſeveral meeting-houſes z two charity ſchools, 
an alms-houſe, and a work-houſe for the recep- 
tion of the poor. FN 

In Brownlew-{treet, Lo 
ing-in hoſpital, ſupported by charitable contribu- 
tions, for the relief of pregnant poo women, 
where ſuch married women as are objects of cha- 


rity, are amply provided with commodious apart- 


ments and beds, good nurſing, plain ſuitable | 


dict, proper mediciges, and the advice and aſ- 
ſiſtance of gentlemen of ſkill and experience in 
midwiiry, as well as the attendance of midwives, 
in the laſt ſtage of their pregnancy, and during 
the month ot lying-in. This hoſpital is nearly 
under the ſame direftion and, government, as 


-Acre, there is a ly- 


— 1 8 
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| dens, which command a view of the country, and 
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One of the wings is a. magnificent Heis 
which ate copies of the cartoons at H. 
court, as large as the originals, by Sir —— 
Thornhill. hind the houſe, ate extenſive gar. 
particularly of Highgate and Hampſtead... , _.. 
From the north-eaſt corner of Blaogaſbury- 
ſquare there opens a way to Queen's-ſquare, theo 
Southampton; Tow; at the ſouth-well angle of 
which ſtands the pariſh, church ar 


* 
* 


"i131 eee 
St. GEORGE, Queen fare, 


This church likewiſe took its riſe from the 
great increaſe; of buildings. | Several gentiemen 
at the extremity of the pariſh of Sr. Andrew: 
Holbouro having propoſed. the ereting of à cha- 


= 
* 


| pel for religious worſhip, Sir Streynſham Maſter, 


thoſe of a like nature, which have been already | 


mentioned. 
Proceeding more eaſtward 
riſh and churchof | 


St. GEORGE, Bloomſbury. 


This is one of the fifty new churches appoint- 
ed to be built by act of parhament within the 
bills of morcalicy. Tk 
given to it in honour of his late majeſty ; and it 
received the additional epithet of Bloomſbury, 
from its ſituation, to diſtinguiſh it from others 
of the ſame name. It is likewiſe farther diſtin- 


we come to the pa- | 


N by ſtanding ſouth and north, and by the 


tue of king George I. at the top of its ſpire. 
This Hase was erected at the public expence, 


and conſecrated in January 1731. A diſtrict 


for its pariſh was by authority of parliament taken 


out of that of St. Giles's, and the ſum of goool. 
was given towards the iup rt of its reftor, to 
which being added 125 4 * the inhabitants of 
St. Giles's pariſh, both ſums were ordered to be 


* — — 


laid out in the purchaſe of lands, tenements, &c. | 


in fee ſimple, as a perpetual fund for the mainte- 


nance of the rector and his fucceflors ; 
poor of this pariſh and that of St. Giles's in the 
Fields, are to be maintained by the joint aſſeſſ- 
ment of bath pariſhes, in the ſame manner as 
before their being ridecl. 
This church is a rectory in the gift of the 
crown, and is value at 400l. per annum. The 
veſtry is ſrlect; and the officers are, two church- 
wardens, four overſcers, two ſideſmen, two con- 
ſtables, twp heagboroughs, and two ſcavengers. 
Ihe remarkable plates, in this pariſh. are, 
The. Britiſh, Mufyom.; 4 particular deſcription 


the reader will find in p. 34 1, &c. 


" 


* Bloomſbury. ſquare. This ſguare is embelliſhed | 


with many good houſes, aud the graſs plots in 


them iddle 


: 
i 
: 


l 
, 


rrounded with neat iron rails, The | 


| 


of which, with the curiolitigs, therein contained, | 


and fourteen of the other neighbouring gentle» 
men, were appointed truſtees for the management 
of this affair, Theſe gentlemen in the year” 
1705, agreed with Mr. Topley to Give, him 
35001, for crefting, a chapel and two hogles, in. 
tending to reimburſe-themſelves by the ſale of 
Fews; and this edifice being finiſhed the next 
year, they ſettled annual ſtipends for the main- 
tenance of a chaplain, an afteruoon greacher who 
was allo reader, and a clerk, giving to the 


| and ſecond a falary of 100]. each, ghd vlog 


he name of St. George was 


| new churches, replying 69 
u 


50l. But the commiſſioners for erefting fifty 
| make this one of 
them, purchaſed it, ca a certain diſtrict to 
be appointed for its pariſh, and had it conſecrated 
in the year 1723, when it was dedicated to St. 
George, in compliment to Sir Streynſham Maſ+ 
ter, who had been governor of Fort.Sc..Gearge 
in the Eaſt Indies. aus „ K Boi f}. oc; 
This church is a plain common building, void 
of all elegance; it is however convenient and 


| well enlightened. The reQtory, like thax of St. 


but the 
1 


| 


| 
| 


north ſide is entipely taken up with Bedford- } 
houſe, which is elegant, and was the deſign of | 


Inigo Jones. Beſwes the body of the houls, are 


two wings, and on each lide the proper offices, 


Andrew's, is in the gift of the Montague family, 
but the value of the living is uacertain,. 
The veſtry is ſelect, conſiſting of thirty gen- 
tlemen ; and the officers are, twg churchwardens, 
two ſideſmen, two conſtables, and two headbo- 
roughs. | i ei Haide e ir char 
In this pariſh are two very fine ſquares; each 


conſulting of about four actes. One is called 


Queen ſquare,. and is encloſed with very gonad 
houſes on all ſides, except the north, where it 
lies open to the fields, which renders it very 
airy and pleaſant, The other is Red+lign:/quare, 
which is railed in, and adorned with an obelif 
in the center. ..:, v4; ANG ee ns 
In Great Ormond-ftreet,, in this pariſh, is 
Powis-houſe, thus called from its having been 
the town refidence of the duke of Powis, It is 
reckoned one of the moſt beautiful huildings in 
and about London. In this ſtreet is ala. the 
houſe of Charles Jennens, eſq; in which is one of 
the moſt capital collection of paintings in Eng- 
land. | 5 hz oat 


In this pariſh likewiſe Rands that commodious 
ſtructure called the Fogndling Hoſpitali the ori- 
gin and deſcription of which has been already 


ven in « 306, &c. : 
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The next place of attention is | ſucceſſors it continued till it was ſuppreſſed by 
|| Henry VIII. io the year 1539. Soon after which. 
GG RALS LN, the ſite thereof became the inhericance of Sir 


8 n William Cavendiſh, who being afterwards created 
This inn is ſituate on the north fide of Hol- || duke of Newcaſtle, erred thereon the preſent: 


bourn, near the bars, and is ſo called from its be- ſpacious and ſtately ſquare brick-edifice on the 
ing formerly the reſidence of the ancient and || north ſide of the church, and eaſt fide of the 
noble family of Gray of Wilten,, who in the || cloſe. « 
reigh of Edward III. demiſed it to fevers] ſtu- The church of this,pariſh, which was that of 
dents of the law. It is one of the four inns of || the late;priory, for divers ages, not only ſerved 
court, and is inhabited by barriſters and ſtudents as a place for the nuns te celebrate the divine 
of the law, and: alſo by ſuch gentlemen of inde- |} offices in, but it likewiſe accommodated the 
pendent fortune, as chuſe this place for the ſake || neighbouring inhabitants in the performance of 
of an agrecable retirement, or the pleaſure of their religious duties; and by its being made 
the walks. 1 ; parochial (ſoon after the diſſolution of its monaſ- 
The members of the houſe are to be in com- || tery) whereby ! tis manifeſt, that Clerkenwell at 
mons.a fortnight every term, for which they pay || that time mult have been a conſiderable vil- 
ſixteen ſhillings. | The officers and ſervants are, lage ; and tho? at preſent it be, by the oontigu- 
a treaſurer, a ſteward, a chief and three under || 0us buildings, added to this great city, tis never- 
butlers, an upper and under cook, a pannier || theleſs in the county of Middteſex, hundred of 
man, a gardener, the ſteward, the chief butler's || Olulſton, and manor of Finſbury ; and owes its 
men, and two porters- origin to the late monaſtery, as much as that 
f This inn conſiſts chiefly of two very handſome did its name to the Clerks Well m that neighbour- 
quadrangles, one of which is called Coney-court, hood. 4. 8 . 
and was built in 1687 and one ſide of it con- The ſteeple of this church being greatly de- 
tains a hall, a chapel and a library. The hall is || cayed in courſe of time, a part thereof fell down 
a fine old ſtructure, well built of timber, in the || in the year 1623, which occaſioned the pariſh to 
form of a college hall. The chapel is a Gothic || contract with the builder, to re-edify the whole. 
uilding, lately beautified and repaired. The || This builder raifed the new work upon the old 
library is well furniſhed with books in various fa- foundation; and having carried on the ſame. 
culties and languages, for the uſe of the ſtudents. || With the utmoſt expedition, the bells were ſoon 
But the chief oraameat belonging to this inn is a after hung therein; but before the ſame was en- 
ſpacious garden, conſiſting of gravel walks, be- || tircly finiſhed, it fell down and deſtroyed part of 
tween lofty trees, of graſs-plots, agreeable flopes, || the' church, whieh were both ſoon after rebuilt, 
and a long terrace, with a portico at each end. || as they at preſent appear. . 
The terrace is aſcended by a handſame flight of || Adjoining to the north fide of the church, is 
ſteps. 5 the beautiful ambulatory, or ſouth ſide row of 
Proceeding down Gray's- inn- lane, and turning || he cloiſter of the ancient priory, conſiſting of 
to the north-eaſt, we come to the pariſh and ſix arches; and although the eaſtern part of the 


church of | ſaid cloifter be deftroyed, yet the nuns hall, 
| 3 8 | | which was fituate at the north end thereof, is 
St. JAMES, Clerkenwell. ſtyl remaining, though at preſent it is converted 


3 OTE Into a, cabinet-maker's —— And the gar- 
This church, which is ſituate on the north ſide || den on the caſt fide was formerly the cemetery 
of Clerkenwell-green, is part of the ancient || belonging to the nunnery. - N © Hara 
priory chureb, denominated from its dedication At the lower end of Clerkenwell green, in 
to St. James Minor, biſhop of Jeruſalem, and Rag- ſtrect, oppoſite Mutton-lane; is the cele- © 2 1 
the monaſtery to which it belonged. It is a very || brated fountain, denominated Clerks, or Clerk- 
heavy ſtructure, partly Gothic, which was the || enwell, ſo called from the parifh clerks of the 
original form, and partly Tuſcan. The body, || city of London, who antiently uſed to met there 
though it has not the leaſt. appearance of elegance, || annually, to repreſent certain parts of ſeripture in 
is well eglightened, and the ſteeple conſiſts of a a theatrical manner; to which the Lord-mayor 
low heavy tower crowned with a turret.) It is a || and citizens of London not only repaired, but 
curacy is the gift of the pariſh, and the ſtipend likewiſe the nobility, to fee their performances: 
is no more chan 41; 198. 10d. Tenth from which well, the late priory, as well as the 
The veſtry is general ;. and the officers are, two | preſent church and pariſh, are denominated. F 
charchwardens, four ſideſmen, four overſcers, A little ſouth eaſt of Clerkenwell priory, where 
five conſtables; nine headboroughs, two ſurveyors || at preſent Sc. Johr's- ſquare, &c. are ſituate, ſtood 
of the highways; and four ſcauengurs. the houſe, or hoſpital of St. John of Jeruſaſem, 
In this place was anciently a priory, which || which was founded by the aforefaid Jordan Briſet, 
was founded by Jordan Briſet, a wealthy baron, || who, for that end, purchaſed of the riorefs and 
who, about the year 1100, gave to Robert, his || nuns of Clerkenwell, ren acres | land for 
chaplain, fourteed acres of land in a field adjoin- which he gave them twenty acres in his lordſhip 
ing to Clerks, or Clerkenwell, whereon to build of Willinghale in Kent) -whereon he gtected 
a monaſtety ; which was no ſooner erected and || the ſaid hoſpital about the year 1110. Bur che 
dedicated tothe bonour of God, and the aſſump- church thereof was not dedicazed to St. John che 
tion of the Virgin Mary, than he placed therein ¶ Baptiſt / on 
a certain number of num, in whom and their This magaihcent' fabrick was the chief ſeat - | 
| in 


| 
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in England belonging to the Knights Hoſpitalers, 
who, from the greateſt poverty, by the profuſe 
liberality of ſimple Bigots and Enthuſiaſts, ſoon 
atrained to that degree of riches and honour, that 
their prior was reckoned the firſt baron of the 
kingdom, and who for ſtate and grandeur vied 
with the king. Such was the antipathy of the 
populace to theſe imperious knights, that the re- 
bels of Kent and Eſſex under the conduct of 
Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, anno 1381, con- 
ſumed this ſtately edifice by fire; but the ſame 
being rebuilt in a much more 9. N manner, 
it was ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII. in the year 
1541. Soon after this it was converted into a re- 
poſitory of martial ſtores, and the royal hunting 
equipage; to which uſcs it was employed till the 
year 1550, when Edward Seymour, duke of So- 
merſet, and protector of the kingdom, cauſed the 
church thereof, together with its lofty and beau- 
tiful ſteeple, to be demoliſhed, and the ſtones 
thereof employed in building his ſtately and 
magnificent palace of Somerfet houſe. The 
ſite of this building and appurtenances is now 
St. John's-ſquare, at the eaſt end of which is a 
chapel dedicated to St. John, and endowed of 


late years by one Mr. Michell. There till remain 


two gates into this court or ſquare, which bear 
the marks of great antiquity z but that on the 
ſouth is the largeſt, and is called St. John's- 


'" IP es 
8 In Cold Bath Fields, in this pariſh, is a very 
plain, but neat ſtructure, called | 


The SMALL POX HOSPITAL. 


The centre of this building, which projects a 
little from the reſt, is terminated on the. top by an 
angular pediment, on the apex of which is placed 
a vaſe upon a ſmall pediment. & 

This excellent charly was inſtituted in the year 
1746, ſupported by a ſubſcription then made by 
ſeveral noblemen, gentlemen and ladies, who 
were deſirous that a charity uſeful in itſelf, and 


ſo beneficial to the public, might be begun near 


this great metropolis, there not being any hoſpi- 


tal of the kind in Europe. | 
This hoſpital conſiſts of two houſes, at a proper 
diſtance from each other in airy ſituations. That 


for preparing the patients for inoculation is a 


handſome new building near the new road Iſling- 
ton; and that for receiving them when the diſ- 


eaſe appears, and for the reception of patients in 


the natural way, is in Cold Bath Fields. 


To this hoſpital belong two preſidents, four 


vice · preſidents, and a treaſurer, who are annually 
elected out of the governors. There are a ſe- 
cretary, two apothecaries, a meſſenger, matrons, 
per nurſes, & c. No fee, reward, or gratuity, 
1s to be taken from any patients, or, other per- 
ſons, on account of the hoſpital, on pain of ex- 
pulſion. _ | 
Thirty guineas conſtitutes a governor for 
life ; each of whom has a vote at all general 
courts and committees, and is entitled to have one 
patient in each houſe at a time. | | 
Every perſon who ſubſcribes five guineas per 


annum is entitled to have one patient in the hoſ- 


pital for the natural way at a time, provided their 


——ů— 


are three beds for men, and two for women pa- 
tients, in reſerve, for the recommendations of 
governors. - © | 
A committee of accounts, conſiſting of ſeven 
governors, is annually held between Lady-day 
and Michaelmas, who meet at leaſt once a quarter 
to examine and audit all tradeſmens bills, which 
are afterwards ordered by the houſe committee 
for payment. The accounts are regularly kept, 
and open at all times for the inſpeRion of the 
governors. Two governors are appointed viſi- 
tors, by the houſe committee, for ſix months, 
who frequently attend the hoſpital for inocula- 
tion, and alſo that for the natural way, alternately, 
Every perſon deftitute of friends, or money, and 
labouring under this melancholy diſcaſe, or defir- 
ous of being inoculated, is a proper object of this 
charity, Patients in the natural way are received 
every day: thoſe for inoculation about eight times 
in the year, of which timely notice is generally 
given in ſome of the public papers. 
There is no charge attending the admiſſion of 


patients for inoculation, but patients in the natu- 


ral way a depoſit of one pound and ſix- pence, to 
anſwer the expences of burial in caſe of death, or 
to be returned to the perſon, who paid the ſame, 
when diſcharged the hoſpital. Proper dreſſes are 
provided for the patients, and worn by them in 
the hoſpital, chile their own cloaths are fumigat- 
ed with brimſtone, which is always done before 
their diſcharge. | 
The ſums received for the ſupport of this hoſ- 
pital, from its firſt inſtitution, amount ro twenty- 
four thouſand nine hundred and twenty fix 
pounds. There have been received into the houſe, 


during that time, ſeven thouſand nine hundred 


and forty-ſix patients, who had the ſmall pox the 


| natural way. Four thouſand" ſix hundred and 


ninety-eight patients have been inoculated, of 
whom ſix only are ſaid to have died. 

In Clerkenwell-green ſtands the New priſon, 
erected in the year 1615, for criminals in the 
county of Middleſex. And in the cloſe is a 
Bridewell for the confinement and correction of 
idle and diſorderly perſons. | 

At the ſouth end of Sr. John's- ſtreet is a build- 
ing called Hicks's-hall, being the ſeſſion - houſe 
for the juſtices of the peace for the county of 
Middleſex This building took its name from 
Sir Baptiſt Hicks, a mercer in Cheapfide, and a 
juſtice of the peace, who erected it in 1612. 
Here the d jury meet eight times a year to 
find bills of indictment againſt the criminals who 
are to be tried at the ſeſſions- houſe in the Old 
Bailey. The hall is a plain brick building, with 
a portico at the entrance. | 

Beſides theſe remarkables, there are in this 
pariſh an alms-houſe, three charity-ſchools, a 
market for. ſheep ſkins, two work- houſes, and 
the New River water-works. 

In the fame pariſh is likewiſe an hoſpital called 
the Charter-bouſe, which is a corruption of the 
word Chartreux, a name formerly uſed for a con - 
vent or priory of the Carthuſianss. 

The buildings of this hoſpital, which are ex- 

tremely rude and irregular, have nothing but 
their convenience and ſituation to recommend 
them. The rooms are well diſpoſed, and the 
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. ſquare in the front is very neat, and kept in as 
good order as moſt in London. This ſquare, and 
the large gardens behind, give a free air, and 
at one and the ſame time contribute both to health 
and pleaſure, —For the origin and preſeat (tate 
of the Charter-houſe, the reader is referred to 
217. 
" In leaving this place, and the pariſh of St, 
James Clerkenwell, we croſs Pickax· rect, which 


brings us into Old- ſtreet road, on the north fide : 


of which, near the centre, a ſituate 2 "> 
church of | 


St. L U K Ei 


of buildings in the pariſh of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate; for notwithſtanding there being a chapel of | 
caſe, and ſeveral meecting-houſes, the _ pariſh 
church could not contain half the 1nhabitants who 
were deſirous of aſſembling there to attend divine 
worſhip. The commiſſioners for erecting the fifty 
new churches taking this into conſideration, pur- 
chafed a piece of ground in this pariſh, and erect- 
ed one of thoſe churches upon itz after which 
the inhabitants applying to parliament had the 
Middleſex liberty of St. Giles appointed for the | 
pariſh; and by the ſame act 3500l. was granted 
to be laid out in fee ſimple, tor the ſupport of 
a rector, beſides the profits of which the church- 
wardens were to pay him annually 120l. to be 
raiſed by burial fees. 
The church was finiſhed in 1732, and was 
conſecrated the next year on St. Luke's day, when 
the name of that ſaint was given as its patron. 
Though the building is convenient and well en- 
lightened with two rows of windows, it is a ve 
ſingular ſtructure. In the center of the weſt front 
is the entrance, adorned with coupled Doric pi- 
laſtersz and to this door is an aſcent by a ſmall 
ſtraight flight of ſteps. Over the entrance is a 
round window, and on each ſide a ſmall. tower 
covered with a dome, and ornamented with two 
windows 'in front, one of the uſual form, and 
another over it, anſwering to that over the door. 
The tower is carried up ſquare, and behind it 
the roof. of the church forms to the weſt a kind 
of pediment, broken by the riſe of the tower to 
which it joins on each ſide. The uppermoſt ſtage 
of the tower diminiſhes very conſiderably, and 
this, which is the baſe of an obeliſk, ſupports on 
each ſide a dial. From heace riſcs, as a ſteeple, 
a fluted obeliſk, which reaches to a great height, 
diminiſhing lowly, and. being of a conſiderable 
thickneſs towards the top ; the upper edges are 
chopped off, and the whole is terminated by a ball 
and fane. 
The advowſon of this church is in the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul's,” and it is not to be held 
in commendam; all licences and diſpenſations for 
that purpoſe being declared void by the before - 
me ndioned act. 
The veſtry is neither ſelect nor general, all be· 
ing admitted that have either ſerved or fined for 
offices; the pariſh officers are, two, churchwar- 
dens, four overſcers of the poor, four conſtables, 
ſixteen headboroughs, thirteen ao Rr: and | 
four beadles. | 


51 
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| 
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In this pariſh is Tindal's, or the diſſenting bu- 
rial ground, and the artillery ground adjoining, 
both lying weſt · ward between the Doghouſe · bar · 
road and Bunhill-row. And on the eaſt fide, at 
the north end of Upper Moorficlds, ſtands the 
late foundation of | 


St. LUKE HOSPITAL. 


” This hoſpital which is appropriated for the re-. 


ception of lunatics, is ſupported by private ſub- 
ſcriptions, and is deſigned as an improvement 
on Bethlem, which, at the time of its eſtabli 
ment, was incapable of receiving and providing 


- | tor the relief of all the unhappy objects for whom 
This church owes its riſe to the great increaſe | 


application was made. 

atients are received into this hoſpital accord- 
ing to the order of time in which-the, petitions of 
their friends have been delivered to the fecretary, 
without favour or. partiality. They are even ad- 
mitted without any expence, except only ſuch as 
are pariſh-poor muſt have their bedding provided, 
which they are at liberty to wy wy when diſ- 
charged. 

On the admiſſion of any patient, two reſpon- 
fable houk keepers, reſiding within the bills of 
mortality, muſt enter into à bond to the treaſurer 
for the time. being, in the penalty of 100l. to 
take away ſuch patient within ſeven days after 
notice given them for that purpoſe by the com- 
mittee, or their ſecretary, Theſe ſecurities muſt 
leave their names with their places of abode in 
| writing, delivered to the ſecretary at leaſt four 
days before fuch admiſſion, and muſt be approved 
of by the committee; but no governor can be ſe- 
curity for any patient. 


No perſon is to be admitted into chis hoſpital 
who has been a lunatic above twelve calendar 


months; or has been diſcharged as an incurable 
from any other hoſpital for the reception of luna- 
tics; or who has the veneral diſeaſe 5 is troubled 
with epileptic or convulſive fits, or INE an 
ideot; nor any woman with child. | 

The patients are not expoſed to public view; 
nor is any money received for the uſe of this cha- 
rity expended in entertaining the general court of 
committee at any of their meetings. | 

The general committee receive immediately. 
into — any patient who: ſhall have been 
diſcharged cured, in caſe ſuch patient felapſes: 
within two months. They likewiſe take in by ro- 
tation ſuch patients as are diſcharged uncured ; 
but the number of theſe in the baut moſt not 
exceed twenty. 

For tranſacting the buſineſs of this hoſpital, a; 
general court is held twice every year, viz. on 
| the ſecond Wedneſday in the months of February 
and Avguſt, and every general court conſiſts of 
nine- governors. 

Every perſon paying twenty guineas or up- 
wards, or paying five guineas, and ſigning an 
agreement to pay the like ſum for the four next 
ſucceeding yeats, is admitted a gavernor,- except 


all perſons acting as 3 ungeon. apothe· 


cary, or ſecretary to this hoſpital | 
At the general court held annually on the ſe- 
cond Wedneſday i in the month of February, one 


| preſident, four vice-prelidents, a treaſurer, a. 
70 4 * 8 
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general committee, phyſician, ſurgeon, apothe- 
cary, and ſceretaty, ate elected for the year enſu 


ing. And no perſon actiog as phyſician, ſurgeon, | 


or apothecary to any other hoſpital or infirmary, 
can be phyfician, ſurgeon or apothecary to this 
hoſpital. | ; aw) hes. | 

At the general court held annually on the ſe- 
cond Wedneſday in Auguſt; a ſpecial committee 
of ſeven governors, who are not of the general 
committee, are appointed to audit and examine 
the ſeveral accounts relating to this hoſpital, and 
—_— their opinion of ſuch accounts tothe gene- 
ral court held on the ſecond Wednefday in Fe- 

bruary following. | 0 
The preſident has power to order ſpecial gene- 
ral courts to be ſummoned-as often as he thinks 
neceſſary ; and upon every vacancy in the office 
of treaſurer, phy fician, fargeon, apothecary, or 
ſecretaty, a general court is ſummoned to meet, 
in order to fill up the vacancy: but no perſon ts 
entitled to vote at ſach general court, unleſs he 
has paid his fabſcriptiori money on or before the 
day in which the vacancy is declared. 4 
The general committee conſiſts of the pre- 
ſident, vice-prefidents, and treaſurer for the 
time being, and of the five governors named as 
tefſes in the leaſe of the ground on which the hoſ- 
pital is built, and of all perſons who have paid 
x00). or upwards for the uſe of the hoſpital; and 
of ſuch twenty-four governors reſiding within 
che bills of mortality, as are annually elected 
for that purpoſe at the general court held on the 
fecond Wedneſday in February, of which com- 
mittee five at leaſt are neceffary to do bufineſs. 
They meet one ſtated day in every month, or 
oftener, if they ſee convenient, and at ſuch other 
times as the treaſurer, or any ſub committee for 
che time being appoint. And have power to hire, 
ern, and diſcharge the domeſtic ſervants of 
this hoſpital, to ny 
e 


paired, and purchaſe 'proviſions, farniture, and 


other neceſſaries for the ſame: to admit and diſ- 
charge patients 2 to ſee that the ſeveral books re- 


lating to the hoſpital be regularly kept : that all 
debts,” legacies, annual ſubſcriptions, and other 
revenues of this hoſpital be received and recover- 
ed as the ſame ſhall ref | 
that all monies in the hands of the treaſurer, 


above what is [neceſſary in the opinion of the 


ſaid committee for defraying the current expences 


of the hoſpital, be from time to time placed out 
in transferable government ſecurities, and no 


other, in the namesiof the treaſufer for the time 


being, and two of the vice- pre ſidents, ot of two 


ſuch other governors as the general court ſhall ap- 


int for that purpoſe 5 and that all juſt demands 
2 regularly diſcharged at leaſt once it fix? 


months. NI 2 13 0303 4 8 : 
For the more eaſy diſpatch of - buſineſs, this 
committee has ppwer to ſummon ſub-commitrees, 


one of which is called the heuſe- committee; and 


ſuch ſub-commirtecs have power io ſummon the 


general committee as often as they think proper. 


All purchaſes of proviſions, and other mate- 


rials for the uſe of the. hoſpital, ate to be made 


as often as poſſible by contract: bur no contract 
is to be made by which any member of the com- 
mittee is "yy af indirectiy concerned. 


the buildings properly re- 


pectively become due: 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 


BISTORY and SURYEY of LONDON. 


A book, intiruled, The Viſitor's Book, is kept 
in the hoſpital, for the governors to enter com- 
plaims of any neglect or miſconduct in the offi. 
cers or ſervants, theſe complaints being ſigned 
by ſuch governor's name are taken into conſidera- 
tion, and redreffed by the committee. 

The phyſician, who is allowed. to have the li- 
berty of pupils, attends every committee day, 
and one other day in the week, and as often othet- 
wiſe as there is occaſion. The ſurgeon alſo at- 
tends the hoſpital every weekly committee day, 
and as often as there is occaſion and the fix apo- 
thecaries who generauſly attend and adminiſter 
their medicines gratis, are there monthly by ro- 
tation, attending every weekly committee day, 
and two other days in the week, and as often at 
other times as there is occaſion. _ * 

Every officer or ſervant who ſhall take any fee, 
gratuity, or reward, directly or indirectly, from 
any tradeſman or other perſon dealing with this 
hoſpital, 2 of friend of any patient, in 
reſpect of any ſervice done or to he done, ſhall 
forthwith be diſcharged, and rendered incapable 
of being received __—_ into the ſervice of this 
hoſpital. * at it be lawful for the ſecre · 
tary of this hoſpital, upon his waiting on every 
governor with a ſtaff and a printed copy of the 
rules and orders of this hoſpital, to accept of a 
fee not exceeding one guinea. 

Clofe adjoining to the north ſide of this hoſpi- 
tal is a building called che Foundery, which, was. 
originally uſed by a founder in his trade, but 
now. more remarkable for being the chief metho- 
diſt meeting under the direction of the Reverend 
John Weſley. And on the ſouth fide. of Old- 
ſtreet road is another methodiſt meeting, called 
Mr. Whitfield's tabernacle, a differeat congre- 
gation from the above. 


k. © 


In Peſt-houſe row, in the pariſh of St. Luke, 


is an alms- houſe, founded by George Palyn, citi- 


zen and girdler, for fix poor members of his com- 
pany, and endowed with an eſtate 6f forty pounds 
a year, of which the company is truſtee. 


Near this alms-houſe is 4 noble charity called 


The FRENCH HOSPITAL. 
This hoſpital was erected in the year 1717, 


and the governors by letters patent of the 4th of 


king George I. in 1718, were conſtituted a body 


politic and corporate, by the name of The ge- 
, *« yernor and directors of the hoſpital for the 


— 


r 


reſiding in Great Britain.“ 
This hoſpital contains two 


at the rate of gl. 


„poor French proteſtants, and thei deſcendanis 


hundred and twenty i 
one hundred 


poor helpleſs men and wome 


1} forty-ſix of hom are upon the foundation, and 
are plentifully 8 17 wich all the neceſſaries of 
life, at the expe 


he ce of the hoſpital; bur the 
other ſevenry-four are paid for by their friends, 
, per angum each. This charity 
alſo extends to lunatics, for whofe accommoda- 
tion a large infirmary is pravidetft. 

To this foundation belong' a chaplain, phyſi- 
cian, ſorgeon, and other officers, who .carcfully 
attend the penſioners, and adminiſter to their 


'> In 


: ſeveral neceſſities, 


"*RISTORY ad SURFEY- orf LONDON. 


In Peſtchouſe Fields is an hovſe| erefted: in 
16%, by the viſcbunteſs Lumley, for the ac- 
comimodation of fix poor women of Aldgate 

and Biſhopſgate pariſhes, with an allowance of 
four pounds, and twelve buſkels of - coals: per 


annum each. 


1616, by Edward Alleyn, a comedian, for ten 


wt ae e re nents obe 
In 
eee, Suſan” Amyas of Lon- 
don, widdw, fer the baditation 6# eight by pour 

* 


_ or women, who are allowed: 

rwenty mii r for water, and ſix 

2 year for coa ny hy Each « of them has a goon 
Mowanee of four pounds a year; and twenty 


Millingt a year are” "for one of the eight to 
as od hg hype dey. 

des theſe - een bew are, in che 
ai of St. Luke, three charity ſchools, one 
-ſchool, and a work-houſe for the reception 


of the poor. 
Px pariſh ane church we come to is that 


| 5808 
„ LEONARD; Shoreditc 


. . This chureh is thus denominated from its dedi- 
cation to St. Leonard, biſhop of in 
France,” and its firvarion in the hamlet of Shore- 
ditch. 


- There was a chureh in this place dedicated to 
the fame ſaint in very early times, and there arc 
fecords of a diſpute concerning 
Henry II. The laſt ſtructure, which was a t 
mean heavy pile, ſtood till the year 1735, - when 
the inhabitants having the year before applied to 

liame nt, it was 
and cleganr N was foon after erected in 


ns ſtead. 
dy a double 


19 


To this church there is la aſcent 
flight of plain ſteps, which lead to à portico of 
the angular kind ſupported by four Doric co- 
lumns, and bearing an angular pediment. The 
body of the edifice is plain, but well enlightened, 
and the ſteeple light, elegant and lofty. The 
tower at 4 Height has a ſeries of Ibnle co- 
lumns, and on their entablature are ſerolls whieh 
fupport as many Corinthia columns on pedeftals, 
and ſupporting 
a ſeries of nds of the Compoſite order, on 
whoſe entablature reſts// the ſpire flanding upon 
four balls, which give ſt un 1 air of 
lightneſs, and om the top is ball dend fame: 

This church is both d f 
bur the diſtin rights of the rector and the vi- 
car are faid to be not thoroughly aſcertained; 
po hg the profits of the range rere to 

about 3501. per annum 


The veſtry' is Secufone y boch felt - an ge- 


neral: and the officers ate, rw: ehurthwardens, 
lix overſeets of the poor, four conſtables, eighreen 
headboroughs, ſix ſcavengers, four ſurveyors of 
the highways, and foue beadles.” _ 


Among the various - * bundiage i this 


Ia Pets · houſe- lane ds ah alme-houſe founded i in 7 
poor wen and women, Who receive” fix-pence a 


„ Old-AAreet, an Aa- 


«in the reign of || 


down, and the preſent || 


2 eb . 


* dome, from whoſe crown riſes. || 


M | 
poir of very handſome: jron gates, and at each 
| end of the hoſpital b an 


N 


Gap 


eee, 
0 : 


| 7 be H Hoberdaſbers Alms-bouſes, or Afts's Hoſpital. 


- Thiedifice ms eredied in 1692, by the com- 
2 of Haberdaſhers, purſuant to the will of 

— — Aſke, eſq; one of their members, wha 
left thirty chouſand for the building,. and 
the relief of twenty poor members; of the com- 
pany of Haberdaſhers, beſides the maintenance 
and education of twenty boys, ſons of decayed 
freemen of the ſame company. The men wha 
are all ro be fingle, have cach an apartment of 
three rooms, with 277 diet and firing, a. gown 
once in two-.years, and three E annum 
in money. The boys have a ward to them- 
(elves, with all nereſſaries; their maſter, who 
reads prayers twice a day in the ch | has, be- 
fides a houſe, 40l. annum, which, together 
with, the ſalaries of clerk, hutler, porter, and 
other Ann. adounks ; to about. 8ool. a 


year. 

This building; which is >, beck and ins, is 
four hundred feet long, with an ambulatory in 
front. of three hundred and forty feet, under. a 
piazza, elevated on ſtone columns of the Tuſcan 
order. In the middle of the building is a cha- 
„ adorned with columns, entablature, and 
pediment of the Ionic order; and under the pe- 
diment is 2 niche, with a ſtatue. af the founder 


cloathed in his gown, and holding in his hand a 


roll of parchment, which ſeems to be his laſt will, 


| Under him is the IG E ner 


ROBERTO Ask E Urmigre, 19. Heſpitis 
al £1 Fundatiori, Socie. Haberda. B. M. P. C. 


And'on one fide of hias u this inſcription: 


2 Clrifti MDCLNXXXIE. Wierer Haber« : 
| daſheorum-- de London bor Heſpitium condiderunt, 
ex Legato © Teftamento Robetti Aſte — 8 
 ejusdam Societatis; ad viginti Senum Alimenta, & 
1 Puerorum Educationem. . 


3 
Fo ant to i ＋ 
7 ths _ erty ener 5 

tiw K ) 
4 . . 


Ne eee e 
Few the enerance —— 


of che ſame 
; height as the chapel. 
In Kingſland road is a very een dn boss. 
rifub ſchool built by 'ſubſcriptien;' in the year 
172, in which there are apartments for « maſter 


and miſtreſs, who have 100 children under their 


care, viz. fifty boys and 1 girls, he are main- 
tained by ſubſcription hint tor ng Taree wad 


ane 
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twelve rooms for the widows of twelve weavers, 
each of whom has 11. per annum paid quarterly, 
and twenty-four buſhels of coals. 


Near to theſe are twelve alms-houſes for 12 


poor widows, of | Shoreditch pariſh, each of ie end 
10H RI ST CHURCH, Spital: fields. 


whom has 4l. per annum and one fac 
founded by judge Fuller. 
Alſo eight alms-houſes, 


k of coals 


and half a chaldron of coals yearly ; founded and 
endowed by John Walter, citizen and draper of 
London. 7. AU T7029 N 

ſes for fix. 


Likewife fix hou | r men (or for 
men and their wives) of this pariſh, each of whom 
has 1]. 4 year; 
an no 1698. 


the gift of Allen Badger, eſq; 
| ; and on its diminiſhing far the ſteeple, is ſupport- 


Northward from che above, in Hoxton town, 


are two almszhouſes' built by Mr. Bearmore. 
On the, caſt ſide af Kingſland road are twelve 
alms-houſes, giveniby.: Mr. Samuel Hatwar, ci- 
tizen and draper of London, built in the year 
1713; in ſix of them the drapers company put in 


terminated -by a Nſe and fane 


= — r — — 


: 
4 


where eight poor wi- | 
dows of this pariſn have five ſhillings per month | 


| 
| 
| 


| HISTORY aid SURVEY of LONDON. 
Near Hoxton are fix alms-houſes, containing || to the pariſh of St. Dunſtan, Stepney; but is 


now -a pariſh ſo made by act of parliament-in 
1723. Ia which year the foundation of their 
church was laid, and in 1729 it was finiſhed, and 
dedicated to Our Saviour. by the name f 


(15! 07 Mb Ho > F of „-H! rst 
This is one of the fifty new churches, built of 
ſtone, with a very high ſteeple,. in which is a fine 
ring of bells. The body of the church is folid ' 
and well proportioned], jt) is ornamentet with a 


Doric portico, to which thete is a handſome aſcent 


| by a flight of ſte ps; and upon the ſe the Doric 
order ariſes, ſupported on pedeſtals. The tower 


over: theſe riſes with arched windows and niches, 


ed by the heads of the under corners, which form 
a kind of buttreſſes : from this part riſes the,baſe 
of the ſpire, with an arcade, its corners are in 
| the: ſame, manber ſupported with a kind of pyrami- 


dal buttreſſes ending ia a po 


decayrd fteemen, or their wives, and the other | 


fix are filled up by the pariſn. Every one has a 
load of coals yearly, and 6s. per month paid by 
the drapers' co C * u 1 
Near to theſe, in the 
ſome building called 


IEFPERIE S ALMS-HOUSE. 


* + 


* 


This 6difice;; which-coafifts: of fourteen hand- 


ſome well built houſes, and a chapel, was founded 
by Sir Robert Jefferies, knight and alderman, 
and Lord-mayor of London in 1686, who died 
in the month of Februaty 1703. Theſe. houſes 
were erected. by the company of ironmongers in 
the year 1713, in each of which are four rooms 
and à cellat, f6 that they contain fifty-fix paor 
people. He likewiſe left 151. per annum to a 
miniſter to read. prayers every day, and preach on 
Sundays. By the will of the donor, each of the 
poor people Ras 11. 108. per quarter, and -ſorhe- 
what mare, paid by the ironmongers company, 
of which he was a member. No man is admitted 
under fifty- ſix years of age; and if married, his 
wife may cohabit with him, and be elected in his 
ſtead when he dies. The women are cloathed in 
blue, and the men have gowns with hanging 
ſlee ves of the ſame colour. The donor's effigies 


0 
* 


1 
Py 
* 


is curiouſiy carved, and placed in the front. of the 


* 
. 


chape 


» . SVEN. OJ vs 4-91 © 
: In this pariſh there are likewiſe two charity- 


ſchools, and a large workhovſe for the poor. 
Proceeding from Shoreditch church ſouthward, 
we traverſe Spital-fields, and the parts adjacent, 
the grand ſeat of the weaving trade and manu- 
fact ure in all branches. In which we find the li- 
berty of Norton Falgate, containing about two 
hundred houſes. It is extra- parochial, for the 


inhabitants maintain their OWO poor, and .marry: 


and bury where they pleaſe: but they 
make uſe of a chapel, built originally 
near Spital-yard, by} Sir Geo 
bendary of Durham. '1 

Spital-fields was originally a hamlet belonging 


generally: 
for them 
rge. Wheeler, pre - 


ſame road is a large hand- 


' 


| 
| 


' 


' 


. 
. 
1 
| 
: 
. 
: 
: 
. 
. 


znt, and the ſpite is 
2 rn 
This church is made a rectory, but is not to be 
held in commendam. For the maintenagce of the 
rector and his ſucceſſors, the parliament. granted 
the ſum of goool. to be laid out in the purchaſe 
of lands and tenements in fee ſimple: beſides which 
proviſion the churchwardens are by that act ap- 
pointed to pay him annually the ſum of 125l-to 
be raiſed by burial-fees. _ 122 
The veſtry conſiſts of thoſe who have ſerved 
or fined for overſeers of the poor; and the officers, 
are, two churchwardens, twelve auditors: of ac- 
counts, four . overſcers, one ſideſman, one con- 
ſtable, nine headboroughs, one ſurveyor of the 
highways, four ſcavengers, two ſurveyors of the 
ſtreets, and one aleconne n. 
This pariſh. enjoys the privilege of a market, 
which is of great reputation for all ſorts of 00” 


viſions. And here are two, French and two 
liſh alms-houſes, two charity ſchools and a wor 
houſe for che poor. g 
At the north-eaſt corner 


w 


of Hare-ſtreet, Spital - 


fields is ſituate the pariſh, church of _ ., 


St. N A N H E wW. 6 Betbnal green. 


| This pariſh was formerly one of the, hamlets. of 


Stepney, from which it was ſeparated by an act 
of parliament in the 13th, year of his late ma- 
jeſty king George II. The church is a neat com- 


modjous edifice, built with brick coped and coin- 


ed with free · ſtone; and the tower, which. is not 
high, is of the ſame materials. Het 0 
At Mile- end, in this pariſh is an hoſpital be- 


' longing to the corporation of Trinity-houſe. It 
was founded in 1695 for twenty-eight decayed or 


ancient ſeamen, who have been maſters or pilots, 
of. ſhips, and for their widows, each of whom. 
receive 16s. the firſt Monday. in every month, be- 
ſides 20s. a year for coals, and a gown every other 


year. This is a noble edifice, built of brick and 
ſtone, conſiſting of two wings, and containing 
twenty- eight apartments. In the centre, between 
the two wings; is a chapel, which riſes conſider- 


ably higher than the other buildings. 
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"Here is likewiſe a beautiful building, ſchool 
20d chapel, called 


FENCROP Ts eue, boaſt 
Ky #7491; 189 I (ibn? ! ; 
> Theſe" whe eee by we druperscompe ny in 
the ear 1735, purſuant to the will of Me. — 
cis Bencroft, who bequeathed to that company 
upwards of twenty- eight thouſand pounds, for 
a fire, Jad building upon it an alms- 


alms- men, a chapel and a ſchopl toom for one 


two ſchbolmaſters, and alſo for endowing the 
ſame ; ſo that each alms-man ſhould have, eight 
pounds, and half a chaldron of coals yearly, and 
a gown of baize every third year ; that the ſchool- 
boys mould be cloathed, and taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; that each of the maſters 


together with a ſufficient allowance for books, pa- 
* pene, and ink: every boy put out apprentice 


ten ſhillings if put opt to ſervice, 


from both of them: In the middle 
of che front is the "chapel, 
- noble portico; with Tonic columns, and coupled | 
pilaſters at the corners, ſupporting à pediment, 
in the plane of which is the dial. There is an 
aſvent to the portico by a flight of ſteps; and over 
the chapel is a handſome turret. - On each fide of 
the portico are two houſes like thoſe in the wings. 
The conſtruction of the wings is uniform, lofty 


regular ſeries, and the indows are of a moderate 
ſize, numerous, and tioned to the apatt- 
ments they are to enlighten. The ſquare is ſur- 
rounded with gravel walks, with a large graſs- 


adotned with handſome iron rails and gates. 
Bencroft, ho left ſo large a ſum for erecting and 


ſer tons to be anhually preached i in commemora- 
tion of his charity, was one of the Lord - mayor's 
officers,” and by informations and ſummoning the 
citizens before the Lord-mayor, upon the moſt 
rrifling occaſions, and other things not belonging 
to his office not only pillaged the poor, but all | 
. of: the? fich, Tio rather than F loc time in 
4.5 ' before that magiſtrate, gave money to 

7 rid of this common ft of the citizens, Which 
together with his numerous quartera es from the 
brokers, &c. enabled him to amaſs- armually a 
con ſiderabſe ſum of money. 
other ercenary practices; he ſo incurred the ha. 
tred and Alk will of the eittzens of all ranks and 
denomitiations, that the perſons Who attended his 
fonetal obfequies, with great difficulty ſa ved his 
corpſe from being thrown off the bearers ſnoul - 
ders in ch church by the enfaged populace; WhO 
ſeizing the E n them «ad at his dnla- 
mented death. lch $4) . 
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Hrchalin 
Fouſe: with convenient apartments for twenty- four 


hundred poor boys, and two dwelling-houſes for 


ſhould have a ſalary of 3ol. a year; and that both | 

ſhould have the yearly ſum of. 261: for coals and | 

candles for their own uſe, and that of the ſchool; 
eatitled to four pounds, but only two pounds 


This edifice is not only near, bur extremely | 
elegant, conſiſting of two wings and a center de- 


1 he old Shurch 
before which is a 


and convenient: twelve doors in each open in a. | 


plot in the middle, and next the road the wall i is 


endowing this fine hoſpital, ahd even ordered two 


But by theſe and 


In this pariſh are alſo cight alms-houſes — 
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| ing to the drapers company, twelve belonging to 
the Ikinners company; twelve to the vintners 
| company, and twefve others known by the name 


1 of uſer's N a :havifig been found- 
ed in 1592 by a Judge o Sts; by E 
row, near Mie-Sig 18 an alms-houſe 2 


17117 by captain Fiſher, for the widows of fix 


maſters of ſhips. And at Bethtidl-green is an 
alms-houſe, founded ,by Mr. Bermeeter, for fix - 


poor women. 


At the north eaſt extremity of this I yer 
bloody Bonner, biſhop of London, douſe, 
where he was wont 12 torture the proteſtants 3 
which, though now converted into — dwell- 
| ing houſes, retains the name of Bonner hall. 
Proctedin to the ſouth" eaſt from Spital- fields, 
we come to Whitechapel road, on the ſouth fide 


of which, at the Den end ſtands the Pew 
| church of 


St. MARY, Whitechapel. 


| 

| This church was inally erected as a chapel 
of eaſe to the church of St. Dunſtan, Stepney z 
| 

| 


and from its external appearance probably received 

the additional u of N bite. We read of this 

church ſo early as the year 1329, and the firſt 
| chapel was probably of much greater antiquity. 


in a very ruinous condi» 
| tion in 1673, it was taken down and rebuilt in 
the preſent form. It is a coarſe and very irregu- 
| lar building . The 
and — with ruſtic work at the cor- 
| ners, is ninety-three feet in length, ſixty three in 
breadth, and the height of the tower and turret 
| eighty feet. The principal door is adorned with 
| 'a kind of ruſtic” pilaſters, with cherubims heads 
by way of capitals, and a pediment above. The 
body has many windows, which are of varivus 
| forms and 2 ſizes, a ſort of Venetian, oval 
| and ſquare. ' The ſquare windows have yl-pro- 


-portioned circular pediments, 'and the oval, or 
| more p 


roperly elliptic windows, ſonic of which 


I ſtand upright, and others croſsways, are ſur- 
It is remarkable that the above Mr. Ranch 


rounded with thick feſtoons, The ſteeple, which 
is of ſtone,” and a to be a part of che old 
ſtructure, riſes above the ipal door, and i 18 
crowned with a plain ſquare battlement, in the 
center of which riſes a {call turret with | its dome 
| and fane/ 
| This church is tices, in the gife of the 
{principal and ſcholars of Kiog's-hall and Brazeri- 
Noſe College; Oxford; and the incumbent's pro- 
"ity are ſaid to be worth $50. per annum. 
The veſtry is gener the officers are, 
nee churchwardens, ſix — of the poor, 
one conſtable,” ſixteen headboroughs, ten ſeiven- 
gers, two ſutveyors of che highways, and ao 
[ beadles. * 
On the fouth fide of Whitechapel W in dhe 
pariſh}: and neat à place called /Whitechapel- 
mount, is a large and commodious brick 8 
eredted by vo ary corre called 


e The LONDON INFIRMARY. 
Tais hoſpitalis fu by. charitable conti- 


butions, for the reliefs of all ſick and diſcaſed per- 
"FE ions; 


, Which is formed — of brick, 


r 
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ſons ; and, in particular, manufacturers, ſeamen 
in the merchants ſervice, and their wives and 
children, It was inſtituted on the ſecond of No- 
vember 1740, in a large houſe in Preſcot · ſtreet, 


 Goaadman's Fields, which is at preſent the Mag- 
dalen- houſe; but that becoming too ſmall for this 
exrenſive chatity, a, new, more capacious and 


more commodious building, was erected by the 
voluntary contributions of ſeveral governors, in 
an airy fituation, near the Mount in Whitechapel 
A + BE n Ter | 
27770 is very neat brick building. contrived 
to be plain and yet elegant, without being very 
expenlive; and it conſiſting pf one extended front, 
ſeen at one view. To the middle door is an aſ- 
dent by a flight of ſte 


ends a very large angular pediment, within which 


is a dial. Above the ground floor extend two | 


ſeries, of each twenty-three ſaſh windows, their 
number and the length of the building giving it 
an air of dignity. The architect has properly 
conſidered the uſe for which it is deſigned, and 
has ſuited every thing to convenience. It is pro- 
erly furniſhed, and fitted up with about one 
undred and fixty beds for the reception of the 
ems. „ | af, | 


The ſociety for carrying on this laudale under- 


taking confiſts of a preſident, two vice preſidents, 


and a treaſurer, anyually elected out of the moſt 


conſiderable benefactors to this charity, and of 
a benefaQtion of 


foch- perſons, who by giving 
thirty guingas or more at one time, become gover- 
nots for life; and thoſe. who ſubſcribe five gui- 
neas or more a year, are governors during fach 
ſubſcription. . | , ' 


A general court of governors is, held iin the 


months of March, June, September and Decem- 
ber, to take the reports of the committees, elect 
a houſe committee for the enſuing quarter, in- 


ſpect accounts, and tranſact ſuch other buſineſs 


as may be then laid before them. The anniver- 


ſſary feaſt of this charity is held between the firſt 
.of February. and the laft day of April, when a 


prioted account. of the general ſtate of the hoſ- 


' ppital, the number of patients received and. dif- 
charged, and an abſtract of che accounts for the 


«year paſt is laid before tem. 


« - A, houſe committee of thirteen governors is ap- 
pointed at every general quarterly court, who at 
their firſt meeting elect a chairman to prefide for 
.the firſt quarter,” who meet at the hoſpital on 
- Tueſdays weekly, at eleven ig the fotenoon, to 
receive and diſmils patients, to orden and inſpect 
che proviſions and furniture ſent. in, and ſuch ne- 
C eſſaries that may be wanting. and to examine and 
- regulate the conduct of the ſervants and patients, 
2894 other, matters which come before them, c- 
cording to the conſtitution of this charity. All 
2 goverpiors- that pleaſe do attend) have a vote at 
. his committee, and their attendance is eſteemed 


9 favourr.. | 


© A committee of accounts, conſiſting of twelve 
| governors, is appointed at the general quarterly 
court in June, for obe year, who meet · at the 
hoſpital once a quarter, to examine and audit 


- i radeſgicns: bills, kick are paid by the tteafurer 


S150 b< ne 


REIT I & \ 
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without either wings or inner courts, the whole is 


and over this part ex- 
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| within a fortnight after. The accounts are open 


— 


at all times for the inſpection of the governors, . . 
A phyſical + yur 2 of the gover- 
nors who - practiſe „ furgery, or macy, 
or are . 2 —.— e Foe or 
medicines (excepting ſuch as ſhallL be direct or 
indiretly concerned in ſerving, the. hoſpital with 
ſuch neceſſaries) are ſummoned by otder of the 
houſe committee. for the time being every firſt 
Thurſday in the month, and have power to otder 
and inſpect the neceſſary drugs and medicines, and 
report their proceedings to the, general quarterly 
court by their chairman. 
Two governors are appointed viſitors; by the 
houſe committee, for one fortnight to attend twice 
a week, or oftener, if they think proper, to in- 
ſpect into the management and conduct of the 
houſe, during the interval of the meetings of the 
houſe committee. nr os tht Hans 
A clergyman of, the church of England reads 
prayers every day, and preaches eyery Sunday, 
and reads. prayers morning and afternoon z admi- 
niſters the ——. regularly every month; and 
is ready to, yiſut, pray by, and adminiſter the ſa- 
crament at all times hen required, to 7 
in the wards. a 21 + 2.200 J4n STAT 11 1-2 
Three phyſicians attend alternately z two of the 
ſurgeons daily, from eleven o'clock till one, wich- 
out fee or reward, and give their advice and af 
ſiſtance to all ſuch objects as come within thoſe 
hours, whether recommended or accidental. A 
ſurgeon. extraordinary attends in conſultation, in 
all dangerous caſes, The ſurgeaas in waiting haye 
ap apprentice, or pupil, canſtancly in ths Houſe 
to receive, and, if neceſſary, to call the ſurgeon 
to ſuch accidents as ſhall be brought ig at any 


- 


hour of the day or night. 


An apothecary (wich an afiſtant) conftandy;ze- 
tides ar the hoſpital, who compounds. and. dif- 


penſes all medicines. uſed. here, and ſolely attends 
the buſineſs thereof. of cate tf $XT vv 2 . 91 

A ſte ward (for whoſe fidelity proper ſecurity is 
Rn the charge of the houſe and furniture, 

eeps and account af every thing. braugbt to or 
expended in the houſe, and ſubjjects the ſame to 
the examination of the yiligors: and hquſe com- 
mittee, and bas the inſpection likewiſe of the 
conduct of all the men- ſervants, Two matrons 
have the direction of the nurſes and other women- 
ſervants, and fee the diet and medicines admi- 
niſtered according to order. Vader. them are 


nurſes and watchers, in proportion to the number 


of patients, who are guided by written orders, to 
prevent any miſconduct. Proper diet for the pa- 
ents has been ſettled by the phyſicians and ſur- 
geons engaged in this charity, and is fixed up in 
the wards for the ſatisfaction of the patients and 
heir fands. en 38 190d 
No officers or ſervants are permitted, upon pain 
of expulſion, to take of any tradeſoen, patients, 
or other perſons, any fee, reward, or igtatuity of 
any kind, directly or indirectly, for any ſervice 
way or to be done, on account of this hoſ- 
pienb : :- 4 % 4 Fon 
Every governor is enticled to ſend one in · patient 
at à time, and out-patients without limitation. 
Subſcribers of ſmaller ſums may likewile cin 
ned unos 97370 8 2432 iet 2 11 FP 134 
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what number of cut · patients they pleaſe, All 
ſubſcriptions are during pleaſure, and any ſmall 
ſums from well. diſpoſed perſons will be thankfully 
el but in order to carry on this wadertak- 
8 deſited to pay their EY: 

time of . qu 
18 poor objects recommended 95 la-pationts, 


if -there are beds empty, are #eceived.at any hour | 


cn difficulty. or expence, and are _ | 


with, advice, medicine, diet. waſhing, lodgi 
and every; comfortable aſßſtence during the 5 
cure +, gor 18 any. ſecurity required againſt future 
contingencies, they vein in Qaſe of death; bu · 
ried at the the expence of the charity, I: not re- 
moved by their friends. All. ovt-patients have 
bd. and medicines u from eleven 


+ % 1 18 17 0 


7 ” . *. 


A ancidents, whether recommended or 
are received at any hour of the day. or night. 
This is the plan of this noble; charity; and 
ſuch hes been the extraordinary encour 
given $0 it, that from the third of November 
1740, to the ficſt of Jap 1789. the ſums ge- 
nerouſly contributed to its ſupport amounted to 
ſeveaꝶy · aine thouſand one hundred and fifty - three 
pounds, a great part of which is laid ont in go- 
vernment ſecurities. But what is ſtill more ex- 
traordinary, one hundred and thirty- ſeven thou- 
ſand two hundted and fifty-two diſtreſſed objects 
have been relieved at this hoſpital; and from la- 
bouring under the oppreſſion of — moſt 
malignant diſeaſes and unbappy accidents, have 
been reinſtated in their honeſt and induſtrious 
capacities of working 1 and. ſo far as qur obſer- 
. — 2 1 r . 
whereby the enjoy the 0 
their labour, and they, and their. families, are 
—— from periſhing, and prevented from 
an inc unbrance to che community. And, 
he 
| Sorel by this charity, it has not leſſened che num 
ber of patients relieved by other hoſpitals. 


not. 


The ſubſcribers are deſired to take notice, that | 


if any patients do not conform to tlie rules of che 
vſe;} or are guilty of any miſbebaviour, they | 
will be diſcharged, and aever more relieved by 
this charity: and not to ſend any 


bouſe; and when they recommend an in- patient, 
whoſe ſettiement is in the country, it is further 
requeſted, that they will ſatisfy 


- when — incut able. 
No perſbns of abilicy to pay fortheir 
cure; are allowed 0 partake, of this charity: 
nor any with-infeftiousdiftempers, or deemed 
incurable by the phyſcians and £ or 
any Jo d eee e ition, are 
admitted into chis hon e, env hap eg po ang 
of -tclief| as outs . 
The patients, heing admitred without any en 
Pence, are required to be conſtant in their attend 
ance on the Phy ßeians or $ at the hoſpit ſs 
before eleven o'clock; and at nine O cloc 
return thanks at the chapel, and at the w y 
committee next after their cure ; and thoſe only 
who attend theit: cure; and return dane _ re- 


1804 „ inne. 
_— GO 


ee ̃ mm; - 


great number of objects re- 


t unable 
to walk; till they are frſt aſſured of room in the 


the houſe com- 
mitte eoncerniag the removal of ſuch. PRINT, | 


E 


Clar and Blackwall, which form a ſtreet u 


|. 


one conſtable, four headboroughs, two ica 


"houſe, + ve neee IS 
| Broad- 


ceiye bo certificate rherrof, which will entitle chem 
to Kicure relief. 

On che ſouch nde of won are fix les: 
hayſes, containing twelve om many p 
widows of this: pariſh, each of W has: 51. 45. 
per annum and: a chaldeon.of coals, founded by 
William 57 «ſq Wheh having become rain- 
ous have lately been rebuik, by Mr, Goodwin; 
late of this vari, 


In Whitehepel-toad ils 3 coury, calted his mas 


jeſty's court of record for the manor of Stepney, 


tor the trial pf debts undet᷑ gl. oontreſted within 
the ſaid; manor . Hete is alſo a priſon for debtors; 
called Whitechapel priſon. Likewiſe, two free 
ſcheols in one houſe, erected at the, proper coſts 
and Fe of Ralph. Darenem. rector of this 
Parti „ | 

- (Proceeding to the. ſouth foam Whitechapel- · 
road, we find, on the r Nd Hn 
* e and church of 


St. ANNE,, TR EG 


'*\ This 4 is one of the 6fry new churches aopciee 
ed by act of parliament to be built within the bills 
of mortality. The foundation was laid in the year 
1712, but it was not finiſhed till 299. It is ot a 
very ſingular conſtruction z the body is not one 
plain building, but is continued under ſeparate 
portions, The door under the tower has a por- 
tico, covered with a dome ſupported by FR, 
and to chin door there is an algent by a flight of 
The tower, which is ſquste, has a Co- 
— window adorned with columns and pi- 
laſters. The corners of the tower ate alſo ſtrength- 
ened by pilaſters, which on their tops ſupport 


nt 


vaſes. Tue upper * che tower is and 
extremely ho from this part a turret 
at each corner, . and a more I in the mid · 
dle. 1*R 4 


This ehurch i is beten the pariſh of which 
was taken out of St. Dunſtan, 4 and like 
that is iu the gift of Brazen - noſe college | 
It is valued at 6ol. to be paid annually to the 
rector by the churchwardens, and the produce af 
3300l. r by amen to puchaſe —— 
in fee 

The veſtry confiſts of ſuch only as pay two 
ſhillings per month to the poor ; and the officers 
are, twochurchwardens, two overſcers of the poor, 


two ſurveyors of the highways, and one 
Adjoining to this pariſn is the hamlet of P 


of a mile in length, inhabited by ſcafaring p 
ple, and fuch as are concerned-in ſhip- 


About the middle of Poplar, on the — fide, 
is a ſet of alms-bouſes founded for widows of ſen- 
men - the India ſervice ; adjoining to which-is a 
of enſe to this che-pariſh of 
St. — Stepney (of Which hereafter.) Black- 
wall is remarkable for the —— Indiamen 
at the ſtairs; and for. a conſiderable ſhip- yard, 
. where many ogg eee laid up and 
bai, {50 46:15 wy 
Proceeding. bend From Be Anga, . 


— — — — I 


: 
4 


- : — 
— - - -— 


: 
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Broad-ſtreet, is a fchool, alſo ſer of alms-houſes, 
with a chapel, founded by Nicholas Gibſon in 


1337, and left in truſt to the coopers company 


with a confiderable eſtate for their ſupport't a 
at the . north-weſt angle of School-houſe-lane, i in 
Brook. ſtreet, is a noted quakers meeting. 

Adjoining to Ratcliffe, on the dan end is che 
pariſh and church of 


St. FA UL. Shadewell. \ 


This church; which bs a reQory, TOR on che 
fourth fide of Upper Shad well, owes its name to 
its being dedicated to Str. Paul the Apoſtle, and 
its ſituation; the advowſon whereof is in the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul's. 

Shadwell, though now joined to London, was 


being ges increaſed in the number of its in- 


habitants, Thomas Neale, eſq; erected the preſent 


church in the year 1656 for their accomm ation; 
and in 1669 this diſtrit was by act of parliament 
conſtituted a diſtinct pariſn from that of Stepney, 


of the living upwards of 3ool. per annum. 
The church, which is bur a mean edifice built 
with brick, is eighty-ſeven feet long, and ſixty- 
three broad; the height to the roof is twen N. 
eight ſeet, and that of the. ſteeple ſixty. T 
body has a few windows with ruftic arches, and 
ſome very mean ones in the roof. At the corners 


pedeſtals. The tower is carried up without orna- 
Ment, and is terminated with balls at the corners 
in the ſame manner as the body of the church; and 
is crowned with a plain low turtet. 76 


The veſtry is general and the officers are, two || tower, is an aſcent 


churchwardens, four collectors for the poor, one 
conſtable, ſeven e 2th two ſcavengers, 
and two beadles. 

This pariſh, which is one of the Tower Ham- 
lets, received the name of Shadwell from a ſpring 
or well which at this time lies buried under a pit- 


— part of Wapping Marſh, it was within the 


| poſited tro ivory ſcepters of the le 
tern inchey each; and upon the brea 


' arigjently à hamlet belonging to Stepney z but 
0 — | coal Patyus Senatus. 
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beautiful red earthen bottles.” with à number 17 


lachry matories of Hexagon and Octagon forms: 
and on each ſide of the inhumed bones were de- 
th-of' eigh- 
the figure 
of a ſmall cupid curiouſly wrought,” as were like- 
wiſe dwo pieces of jet, reſerubling nails, 'of the 
len — of two inches. 
1 «aw here interred; adtcording to the 
inion of that judicious. antiquary Sit Robert 
,otton, who made the diſcovery; muſt have been 
the eonſort of ſome prince or Roman pretor, by 


the decorations of che Forer and things” Nile 


contained. 
At the ſame ume were likewiſe diſcovered a 
number of urns, with Roman coin, which 
on one fide had this inſcription, Imp. Pupienss 
Maximus P. F. and on the reverſe, with b. hands 
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The remarkables in this pariſh at preſent kie, 
the church, à preſbyterian meeting-houſe, 'two 


| charity ſchools, an alms-houſe, a market, a dock 


courſe of the river Thames, till the fame was em- 


banked. © 


The ſtreets in this pariſh, called Old and boo | 
| Gravel-lanes, were ſa denominated from their be- 
ing antiently ways wherein carts laden with gra- 
— from the neighbouring fields uſed to paſs to 


the river Thames, where it was uſed in ballaſti 


ſhipy, before ballaſt was taken out of the ſaid | 


. river. 


In the * caſt pant af this pariſh (ace called 


_ wm  - 


Sun Tavern fields) a Roman cemetry was diſ- 
covered about the year 1615, wherein were found 
two coffins; one whereof, being of ſtone, con- 


.tained the bones of a man; and the other of lead, 


beautifully embelliſhed with ſcollop ſhells and 20 
. crotiſter border rontaintd / thoſe of a womad, at 
whoſe head and feet wete placed two urns of the 
height of three feet each; and at the ſides divers 


ö 


for ſhip building, and © work-houle' for the re- 
and 12061. per annum was granted for the mainte- V 


nance of the rector in lieu of tythes, beſides a 4 
conſiderable glebe, oblations and church dues, 
which, together, are ſuppoſed ro make the value ||| of { 8 


ception of the pom. 4 

More to the weſt * this pariſh; on the caſt 
fide of . adds os paroctiial anten 
I nen 
IS 7 111 


8 GEORGE in the Eat. 


Tbis is one of the fifey new: elivechies & 
| ed to be built by act of parliament in the reign of 
| queen Anne, the! foundation of which' was laid 


7 


112 
** 
qt 
+: 
4 


in 1715,” and the ſtructure finiſhed" fout Fears 
of the building are balls placed on a kind of ſmall || af 


8 

This is a maſſy fro cure, crected in a very 
ſingular taſte. The floor is raiſed a conſiderable 
height above the level. of the ground ; and to the 
| principal doorʒ which is in the weſt front of the 
by 'a double flight of ſteps, 
cut with a ſweep, and defended by . low wall of 
the ſame form; bur the moſt remarkable thing 
is, there are two turrets over the body of the 
cburch, and one on the tower, which laſt is 
in the manacr of a fortification, with a" ſtaff on 


| theirop-for an occaſional flag. f VT 
lar near the ſouth welt corner of the. church, with- ||- 
in the chorch-yard. © And the ſouth part of the || 

pariſh, denominated Lower Shadwell, being an- | 


This pariſſi is taken out of that of Stepney i 
and by act of parliament the hamlet of Wapping 
pag is We- es to that e, and ia 

reſpects rendered independent of Stepney pa- 
iſh, - Towards the maintenance of the — 
his ſucceſſors the parliament gave the ſum of 
3000l. to be laid out in the purchaſe of lands, te- 
nements, &c. in fee ſimple; and as à farther 
iſion, the churchwardens are annually to p Pay 
im the ſums of 1001. to be raiſed by burial 

The advowſon of this rectory, like that of are 

ney, is in the principal ſcholars of King 
hall, and Brazen-Noſe College Onford: ' | 

The veſtry conſiſts of ſuch as pay two Killings 

per month to the 3 and the officers are, two 
— Gar overſeers of the poor, one 
conſtable, twelve headboroughs, four ſcavengers, 
two ſurveyors of the highways, and two beadles. 

In this /pariſh we find arturopike at the north 
end of Canon-· ſtreet; twa ſquares, in one of 


| which is a Swedes church, and in the other a 


Danes church z two meeting houſes of the ana- 
bapriſt 
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baptiſt perſuaſion; and a noble foundation for] Proceeding from hence through the Hermiz 
poor boys and girls by Mr. Raine, brewer; it is || tage, we come to the pariſh church of | 
ſituate in Fowqden- fields, Old Gravel- lane for 30 St. CATHARINE; | 
boys and go girls. And the ſame gentlemanin 1737, This church, which is ſituate on the eaſt ſide 
alſo founded an hoſpital near to the ſaid ſchool, and || of St. Catharine's-court near the Tower, was ori- 
erected a handſome commodious brick building for || ginally an hoſpital, founded by Matilda con- 
48 girls, to be taken out of the ſaid ſchool to be || fort. to king Stephen, and was farther endo- 
kept to work, &c. till fit for ſervice; and 1c ol. to || ed by queen Eleanor, the relict of Henry. III. 
be given l May-day to portion one of thoſe Queen Eleanor conſort to Edward I: and king 
girls, choſen by lot, to be married at that time. Henry VI. who not only confirmed all the for- 

From hence, croſſing Old Gravel-lane, we come || mer grants, and added ſeveral additional ones, 
to the pariſh church of MK? Th ou | but gave an ample charter to this hoſpital, It 
St. JOH N, Wapping. was exempt from the juriſdiction of the biſhop of 
The old church was built in the year 1617, when || London, till its ſuppreſſion by Henry VIII. ſoon 
the increaſe of houſes in the pariſh of St. Mary || after which king award VI. annexed it to the 
Whitechapel rendered ſuch an edifice neceſſary. || dioceſe of London. The church, which is a 
It was dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, and as || very antique building, is at preſent collegiate, 
there were other churches under the. patronage of | and has a 9 three brethren, who have 
the ſame ſaint, it was diſtinguiſhed, from its ſitu- 40l. each; three filters who have 20l. and ten 
ation, by the name of Wapping. Origioally it || beads-women who have 81. per annum each; but 
was no more than a chapel of eaſe to St. Mary's || the other profits ariſing from their eſtates, being 
pariſh; but in 1694 the hamlet of Wapping was || only known to the maſter and brethren, are dis 
conſtituted a diſtin& pariſhz the inhabitants were || vided amongſt them. | 8 
empowered to purchaſe 3ol. per annum in mort- Having now gone through and deſcribed the 
main, and as a farther proviſion for the rector, he || ſeveral pariſhes and churches, &c. of the cities 
was allowed to receive all eccleſiaſtical dues, ex || of London and Weſtminſter, Borough of South- 
cept tithes, inſtead of which the rector has 13ol. || wark, and their reſpective liberties, we ſhall now 
a year raiſed upon the inhabitants by an equal ſubjoin a liſt of their chapels, together with thoſe 
pound rate. | in all other parts within the bill of mortality be- | 
From the ruinated ſituation of this church, a || longing to the eſtabliſhed church; likewiſe the | 
new one has been very lately erected in its ſtead, || number of all the meeting-houſes of the ſeveral | 
It is a neat brick building, and conſiſts only of a. || denominations, both domeſtic and foreign, with- 


plain body, with a tower, from which riſes a fane. in the ſaid diſtrict. 

The advowſon is in the principal and ſcholars CHAPELS, 
of King's Hall, and Brazen Noſe College, Ox- 2 at Lambeth, 
a | | 1 Aſk's Hoſpital chapel, Hoxton. 

The veſtry is neither ſele& nor general, all be- Augley-ſtreet chapel. * - | 
ing admitted Who. have either ſcrved or fined for || Bencroft's chapel, Mile-end. fe 
offices. The officers are, two churchwardens, || Banqueting-houſe chapel, Whitehall. N 
four overſeers of the poor, one conſtable, ſeven ||, Berwick-ſtreet chapel, Old Soho. N 
headboroughs, four ſcavengers and one beadle. || Bridewell. Hoſpital chapel, 

The ſite of this pariſh, together with the parts || Charter-houſe chapel. | 

edjoining, were antiently within the flux of the Charlotte chapel, oppoſite the Riding-houſe, 

river Thames ; but when, or by whom they vere Pimlico ES? "WO 

at firſt embanked is unknown. By frequent in- College Almſhouſe chapel, Deadman's Place. 

undations of the river Thames, its banks in theſe || Condyit-ſtreer chapel. | We III EL 

parts became great ſufferers; for about the year || Cooper's Almſhouſe chapel, Ratcliff, | 
156g divers breaches were made therein, which || Curzon-ſtreer chapel, | | 
were no ſooner repaired, than another happened || Dacre's chapel, Weſtminſter, Kbps 
in the year 1571 3 when the commiſſioners of || Draper's Almſhouſe chapel, Blackman-ſtreet. 
ſewers, after viewing the ſame, were of opinion, [ Draper's Almſhouſe chapel, Newington Butts. 
that the moſt effectual way to ſecure the bank of || Duke-ſtreet chapel, Weſtminſter. 8 
the river in thoſe parts, would be to erect hcuſes || Ely-houſe chapel, Holbourn-hill. 6 
thereon : to which end ground was taken, and the || Fiſhmongers Almſhouſe chapel, Newington Butts. 
firſt foundations of houſes laid where Wapping at || Fleet Priſon chapel. GER AAA Eien 
preſent is ſituate. . | Foundling-hoſpital chapel. -$ 

In this pariſh is Execution Dock, ſo called from || Gray's-inn chapel, ' Gray's-ion. , 3; 
its being the place where pirates and others who || Great Queen: ſtreet chapel, Lincoln's- inn- fields. 
have committed capital crimes at ſea, are execut- Groſvenor's-ſquare chapel, Audley's-ſtreer.: .... | 
ed on a gallows which leans over the water. Guildhall chapel, Guildhill-yard. | |  »- 

In Cock-alley, near the church, is a charity- || Guy's: hoſpital chapel, Souchwark, +, 
ſchool for forty boys, who have learning and Hill's chapel, Rocheſter Row, Weſtminſter. 
cloaths by ſubſcription. Jefferies's Hoſpital chapel, Kingſland Road. 

Near the ſame alley is a ſchool for twenty g'r's. Kenſington Palace chapel, _ - e 
Sin poor children of this pariſh are educated at || King's: bench Priſon chapel, Southwark. 
the free-ſchool erected in the pariſh of Allballows || Kingſland Hoſpital chapel, Kingſland... ..' 1, 
Barkin; purſuant to the will of alderman Hick- || King-ftreet chapel, Oxtord-ſtreec. wakes 10 yea 
ſon, bearing date the 16th of February 1686. Knight's-bridge chapel, Knighr's-vridge, 

652 8 . _ Lamb's 
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Lamb's chapel, Monkwell-ſtreet. 
Lincoln's-inn chapel, Chancery-lane. 


Lock-hoſpital chapel, Southwakr. 
Long-acre, chapel, Long-acre. 


L ondon-houſe chapel, Alderſgate-ſtreet. 


London Work-houſe chapel, Biſhopſgare-ſtreer. 
Magdalen hofpital chapel, Godman's- fields. 
May-fair chapel, May- fair. 
Marſhalſea Priſon chaseh Southwark, 
Mercers chapel, Cheapſide. 

New chapel, Weſtminſter, 

Newgate Priſon chapel. 

New-ſtreet chapel, St. Giles's in the F ie!ds. 
Owen's Almſhouſe chapel, Iſlington. 
Oxenden chapel, near the Hay-market. 
Oxford chapel, Mary-ben Fields. 
Palmer's: hoſpital chapel, Weſtminſter. 
Perricoat-lane chapel, Whitechapel. 
Poultry Compter chapel. 
Queen-ſquare chapel, Weſtminſter. 

ucen-ſtreet chapel, Bloomſbury. 

Ram's chapel, Homerton, Hackney. 
«Rolls chapel, Chancery-lane. 

St. James's Palace chapel. 

St. John's chapel, Clerkenwell, 

St. John's chapel near Red- lion- ſtreet. 
St. Martin's Almſhouſe chapel, Hog- lane. 
St. Thomas's Hoſpital chapel, Southwark. 
Sergeant-inn chapel, Chancery-lane. 

Skinner's Alwmſhouſe chapel, Mile-end. 
Somerſet Houſe chapel. 

Spring-garden chapel, Charing-croſs. 

Staple*s-inn chapel, Holbourn. 

Taviſtock chapel, Drury-lane. 

Trinity Almſhouſe chapel, Mile-end 
Whitechapel priſon chapel. 

Wittington's college chapel, College-hill 
Wheeler's chapel, Spital-fields. 
Woodſtreet Compter chapel, Wood - ſtreet. 


Preſbyterian Meetings. 


Bethnal- green Meeting. 
Broad-ſtreet, Wapping. 
Brook-houſe, Clapton. 

Church-ſtreer, Hoxton. 
Croſby-ſquare, Biſhopſgate-ftreet. 
Crown-court, Ruſſel-ſtreer; 


2 


| Founders-hall, Lothbury. 


Grafton- ſtreet, Seven dials. 
Graveblane, Houndſditch. 

Great St. Thomas Apoſtles. 

Hanover- ſtreet, Long-acre. 

King John's- court, Bermondſey. 
King's Weigh-hauſe, Little Eaſtcheap. 


_ Leather-Jane, Holboura. 


Little Carter-lane. 
Little Sr. Helen's, Biſhopſgate-ſtreer. 
Long Ditch, Weſtminſter. 


Maiden- lane, Deadman' $-place. 


Middleſex-court, Bartholomew Cloſe. 
Mourning-lane, Hackney. 

New Broad ſtreet, London-wall. 
Near Nightingale-lane. 

Old Jewry, Poulery. | 
Pariſh-ſtreer, Horllydown 

Poor Jewry-lane. 

Queen-ſtreet, near Cuckold's-point, 


| 


| Silver-ſtreer, Woodſtreer. 


Court yard, Barnaby - ſtrect, Southwark. 


Whire-horn-yard, Duke's-place. 


 Mill-yard, Rag: fair. 


Rampant-lion- yard, Nightingale - lane. 

Ryder's- court, near Leiceſter- fields. 

Saliſbury-ſtreet, Rotherhithe, | | 
St. Thomas, Southwark. | * 
Salter's-hall, Swithin's-lane. . 

Shakeſ ar's-walk, Upper Shadwell. 


Spitalfields, 
Swallow-ſtreet, Piccadilly. 
enen Monk well-ſtreet. 


Independent Meetings. 


Berry-ſtreet meeting, St. Mary- Ax. 
Boar'shead- yard, Petticoat- lane. 
Brick hill-lane, Thames - ſtreet. 
Broad- ſtreet, near Old Gravel- lane. 
{ Coachmaker's-hall, Noble- ſtreet. 

| Collier's-rents, White-ſtreer. 


Criſpin- ſtreet, Spitalfields. 
Deadman's-place, Southwark. 
Hare - court, Alderſgate · ſtreet. 
8 Alderſgate-ſtreer. 
17 Iſlington, two meeting-houles, 
Mare-ftreet, Hackney. | 

New Broad-ftreet, Moorfields. 
New-court, Carey-ſtreer. 

Old Artillery-ground, Spiralfields. 
Orchard, Wapping. 

Paved-alley, ime-{treet. 

Pavement- row, Moorfields. 
Pinners-hall, Broad- ſtreet. 
Queen-ftreet, Ratcliff. 

Queen-ſtreet, Rotherhithe. 
Redcroſs-ſtreet, Barbican, 
Ropemaker's-alley, Little Moorfields. 
St. Michael's-lane, Cannon-ftreer. 

St. Saviour's Dock-head, Southwark. 
Staining-lane, Maiden-lane. 
Stepney-fields. 

Turners-hall, Philpot-lane. 


Zoar-ſtreet, * 
Anabaptift Meetings. 


Angel-alley, Whitechapel. 
Artillery-ſtreet, Spitalfields. 
Brewers-hall, Addle-ftreet. 

Cherry Garden-lane, Rotherhithe. 
Church-lane, Limehouſe. 
Collier's-rents, White-ſtreer, Southwark. 
Currier*-court, near Cripplegate. 
Devonſhire- ſquare, Biſhopſgate-ſtreer. 
Dipping- alley, Horſelydown. 

Duke- ſtreet, near Pepper: ſtreet. 

Eagle- ſtreet, Red-lion-ſtreer, Holbourn. 
Fair-ſtreet, Horſelydown. 
Flower-de-Juce-yard, Tooley-ſtreet. 
Glaſshouſe-ſtreet, Swallow ſtreet. 
Glaſshouſe-yard, Pickax-ſtreet. 
Goat-yard paſſage, Horſelydown. 
Johnſon” ot reet, Old Gravel-lane, | 
Little Wild-ſtreet. 

Maze-pond-ſtreer, Southwark. 

Maiden- court, Great Eaſtcheap. 
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New Way, Maze, Southwark. 
Paul's-alley, Redcroſs- ſtreet. 
Pennington- ſtreet, Virginia ſtreet, 
Pepper-ſtreet, Southwark. 
Roſemary- branch, Roſemary-lane. 
Roſe- lane, Limehouſe. 
Rotherhithe. 

St. John's-court, Little Hart-treet. 


Sheer's-alley, White-ſtreer, Southwark: + 
Snow. fields. 


Unicorn- yard, St. Olave's. 
Union- yard, Horſelydown. 
Vinegar-row, Shoreditch. 
FERGIE near Cripplegate. 


- Quaker's Ann, 


e Ratcliff. 

Devonſhire-ftreet, Biſhopſgare-treet. 
Ewer's-ſtreet, Southwar 

Fair-ftreet, Horſelydown. 

Little Almonry, Weſtminſter. 
Quaker-ftreet, Spitalfields. 

Redcroſs-ſtreet, Southwark. - 
St. John's-lane. 

Sandy's-court, Houndſditch. 

Savoy in the Strand. 
Wapping. 
White-hart-court, Gracechurch-ſtreet. 
Work-houſe, Clerkenwell. | 


Meetings and Chapels of other denominations. 


French Ambaſſador's chapel, a en Soho. 
French Prophets meeting, Clerkenwell. 

French Prophets meeting, Hatton-garden. - 
Imperial Ambaſſador's chapel, Hanover- ſquare. 
Muggletonian meeting, Barnaby- ſtreet. 
Muggletonian meeting, 'Old-ftreet ſquare. 
Nonjuror's meeting, Alderſgate-ſtreer. 
Nonjurors meeting, St. Giles's. 

Nonjurors meeting, Scroop's- court. 

Oratory meeting, Lincoln ian-fields. 

Popiſh meeting, Butler's-alley, Grub- ſtreet. 
rern . 8 me” Golden. ſquare. 


Is ring- garden, Charing-crols. ' (2 


915 
Sardinian Ambaſſad. chapel, Lincoln's- inn - fields. 
| Spaniſh Ambaſſador's chapel, Ormond- ſtreet. 


Venetian Ambaſſador's chapel, Suffolfcsſtroet. 


. French Chapels. 


Black-eagle Areet, Spital eld. 
| Berwick-ftreet, Old Soho. 
Brown's lane, Spitalfields. 
Caſtle-ſtreet, Green- ſtreet. 
Criſpin's-ftreer, eee 
Friery, Pallmall. 

Hog-lane, Soho. 
Little Chapel - ſtreet, Old Soho. 


Little Rider's-court, m Nemport«treet. 
| Mary-le-Bon. .. 
| Milk-alley, Wapping. 
| Orange-ſtreer, Hedge-lane, 
Petticoat - lane. Lok 

Sr. John ba- ſtreet, Swan- fields, Shoreditch, 
St. Martin's-lane, Cannon-ftreet. 
Savoy. 


| Slaughter's-ſtreer, Swan-fields, Shoreditch. - _ 
mou 


et VB. 


hreadneedle-ſtreer. 


| Three Crown-court, Spitalfields. |, 
| Weſt-ſtreet, Soho aw 444 


German and other , 


Daniſh chapel, Well-cloſe- ſquare. 
Dutch chapel, St. A in-friars, . 
Dutch chapel, in the 
German chapel, in Sc. Jaie's-palace. | 
German chapel, in the S 0 ‚ t. 
| German chapel, in Trinity- lane. 
| Ruſſian chapel, Exeter-Exchange-court, Strand. 


Sweediſh chapel, Priaces-ſquare, Ratcliff-hig- 
Way. 


{gue 7 


Jewjh er. 
| Bevis Marks ſynagogue, of Po 


$ 4 . 


e Jews. 


Dukes-place ſynagogue, of German Jews: 
Magpie-alley {ynagogoe, of n _ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


—— — 3 


Containing an account of the * 


inci 50 fowns and vi 


Mages within that c | of the 


city of London called the Bull of Mortality ; with an ample deſcription 2 the path burld- 
ings, and other remarkables contained in each reſpettive place. 


As theſe towns and villages are diſperſed i in various parts round this vaſt at We Jha 
for the ſake of un fermity, digeſt them in alphabetical order. To effect ws wwe dun ns. 


the village of 


BATTE 


HIS village is ſituate on the river 
Thames, about four miles from London, 


and the ſame diſtance from Richmond. 


The gardens about this ſpot are remarkable for 


produeing the fineſt aſparagus. 1 gave the title 


R 8 B As 


of baron to the late lord viſcount St. John who - 
had a ſeat here, which is a plain old building. 


And in this place Sir Walter St. John founded a 
free ſchool for W boys. leh 


BOW. | 


—— — 
' 
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J: B O W. 


This village is ſituate a little to the eaſt of 
Mile-end, and is likewiſe called Stratford le Bow. 


It received the name of Bow from the ſtone. 


arches of its bridge built over the river Lea, by 
Maud wife of Henry I. The church built by 
Henry II. was originally a chapel of eaſe to 
Stepney, but was lately made parochial. 

This village is inhabited by many whitſters and 
ſcarlet dyers, and here has been fer up within 
theſe few years a large manufactory of porcelain, 
which is brought to ſuch perfection as to be very 
little inferior to that of China. | x 

Here is an annual fair held on Thurſday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, in Whitſun week, for toys, 
&c. 3 | | 


BRENTFORD. 


This town, which is ſituate about eight miles 
from London, received its name from a brook 
called Brent, which runs through the weſt part 
of the town, named Old Breatford, into the 
Thames. As it is a great thoroughfare to the 
weſt, it has a conſiderable trade, particularly in 
corn, which is brought both by land and. water. 
The church and market houſe ſtands in that part 


of the town called New Brentford. It has alſo 


two charity ſchools, though the church, which 
has been lately new built, is only a chapel to 
Great Eling. That part of it called Old Brent- 
ford is ſituate upon a.fine riſing bank cloſe to the 
Thames, directly oppoſite to which, on the other 
fide the river is Kew Green, which from hence 
appears to great advantage. 


BR OM IL E x. 


In this village, which is ſituate near Bow, was 
formerly a monaſtery. The great houſe here was 
built by Sir John Jacob, bart. commiſſioner of the 
cuſtoms at the reſtoration, and afterwards became 
the ſeat of Sir William Benſon, ſheriff of London 


in the. reign of queen Anne, the father to William | 


Benſon, eſq; auditor of the impreſt, who ſome 
years ago ſold it, with the manor and rectory, to 
Mr. Lloyd, a gentleman of Wales. 0 


c HARL TON. 


This village, which is very pleaſant and well 
built, is ſituate near Blackheath, and is remark- 


able for a fair held annually in its neighbourhood 


on St. Luke's day. It is called Horn Fair, and 
there are ſold at it ram's horns, horn toys, and 
wares of all ſorts. Of the origin of this fair tra- 
dition gives us the following account. King 
John having a palace at Eltham, and being hunt- 
ing near Charlton, then a mean hamlet, was ſe- 
parated from his attendants z when entering a 
cottage he admired the beauty of the miſtreſs, 
whom he found alone, and debauched : her huſ- 
band, however, ſuddenly returning, caught them 
in the fact, and threatening to kill them both, 
the king was forced to diſcover himſelf, and to 
purchaſe his ſafety with gold, beſides which he 
gave him all the land from thence as far as the 
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| 


| 


all the penſioners dine in common, the officers 


place now called Cuckold's Point, and allo be- 
{towing on him the whole hamlet, eſtabliſhed a 
fair, as a condition of his holding his new de- 
meſne, in which horns were both to be ſold and 
worn. A ſermon is preached on the fair day in 
the church, which is one of the handſomeſt in 
the county, and was repaired by Sir Edward 
Newton, barr. ro whom king James I. granted 
this manor. This gentleman built bis houſe at 
the entrance of the village. It is a long Gothic 
ſtructure, with four turfers oh the top; it has a 
ſpacious court-yard in the front, with two large 
othic piers to the gates, and on the outſide of 
the wall is a long row of ſame of the oldeſt cy- 
preſs trees in England. Behind the houfe are 
large gardens, adjoining to which is a ſmall but 
neat park. This houſe now belongs to the earl 
of Egmont, if I nts e 

On the edge of the hill, and at a ſinall diſtance 
from the church, are two fine houſes, one of 
which was in the poſſeſſion of the late governor 
Hunter, and the other was erected by the late 
lord Romney, | CT, oO 
CHELSEA 

X .. x BY | J 3* 

This is a very large and papulous village, ſi- 
tuate on the banks of the Thames, about a mile 
to the weſtward of St. James's park. 

In this village there is a beautiful edifice for the 

reception of old ſoldiers and invalids in the land 
ſervice, called CMRLSRA HoseriTaL, the Royal 
Hose1TAL, and ſometimes CnrLst a CoLLEce, 
. The original building on this ſport was a college 
founded hy Dr. Sutkliff, dean of. Exeter, in the 
reign of king James I. for the ſtudy of Polemic 
divinity, and was endowed in order to ſupport a 
provoſt and fellows, for the inſtruction of youth 
in that branch of learning. The king, who laid 
the firſt ſtone, gave many of the materials, and 
promoted the work by a large ſum of money, and 
the clergy were very liberal upon the ſame oeca- 
ſion; but the ſum ſettled upon the foundation by 
Dr. Sutkliff being far unequal to the end pro- 
poled, the reft was left to private contributions: 
and theſe coming in ſlowly, the work was ſtop- 
ped before it was finiſned, and therefore ſoon fell 
to ruin. At length the ground on which the old 
college was erected, becoming eſcheated to the 
crown, Charles II. began to erect the preſent hoſ- 
pital, which was carried on by James II. and 
completed by William and Mary. 

The whole edifice, which was built by the 
great Sir Chriftopher Wren, conſiſts of a vaſt 
range of buildings. The front toward the north 
opens into a piece of ground laid out in walks 
for the penſioners; and that facing the ſouth, in- 
to a garden which extends to the Thames, and is 
kept in good order. This ſide affords not only 
a view of that fine river, but of the county of 
Surry beyond it. In the center of this edifice is 
a pediment "ſupported by four columns, over 
which is a handſome turret, and through this part 
is an opening which leads through the building. 
On one fide of this entrance is the chapel, tic 


furniture and plate of which was given by King 
James I. and on the other ſide 1s the hall, where 
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by themſelves. In this halt is the picture of king || vernor two hundred and fifty pounds; and the 
Charles II. on horſeback, with ſeveral other ||| | major one hundred and fifty) pounds. Thirty- 
pieces as big as the life, deſigned by Signior Vario, ſix officers are allowed fix-pehce a day thirty-; 
and finiſhed by Mr. Cook. Fheſe were preſent- four light horſemen, and thirty ſcrjpants, have 
ed by the earl of Ranelagh. The pavement of two ſhillings a week each 3 forty - eigiit corporals 


67 


both the chapel and hall are black and white mar- 


ble. The aſtar- piece. in the chapel is the reſur- 
rection, painted by Sebaſtian Ricci. 


5 1 . 
* - \- 


The wings, which extend eaſt and welt, Join 


the chapel and hall to the north, and are open 


towards the Thames, on the ſouth : theſe. are 
near three hundred and ſixty feet in length, and 
about eighty in breadth ; they are three ftories 


and drums have ten-pence' per week; and- 
three hundred and thirty · fix private men, are each 
| allowed eight-penee a. week. As the houſe is 
called a garriſon, all the members are obliged 


to do duty in their reſpective turns and they 
have prayers twice a day in the chapel; performed 


by two chaplains, who have each a ſalary of one 


hundred pounds a year. The phyſician, ſectetary, 


high, and the rooms are ſo well diſpoſed, and the 
air ſo happily thrown in by means of the open 
ſpaces, that nothing can be more pleaſant. ' On 


| comptroller, deputy treaſurer, ſtewardj;and ſur- 
geon, have alſo each one hundred poynds: per 
annum, and many other officers have conſiderable, 


the front of this ſquare is a colonade extending 
along the fide of the hall and chapel, over which, 


upon the cornice, is the following inſcription in | 


capitals : L110 10680 of! | 
In ſubſidium, et levamen emeriterim ſenio, bells 
ue fractorum, condidit Carouvs II. Auxit 
N II. Perfecere Gul izlAus et Ma- 
RIA, Rex et Regina, MDOCX CGG. 
And in the midſt of the quadrapgle is the ſtatue 
of king Charles II. in the ancient Roman dreſs, 
ſomewhat bigger than the life, ſtanding upon a 
marble ped This was given by Mr. Tobias 


Ruſtat, and is ſaid to have coſt him five hundred 


pounds. Jap „ee, IO (90244 je VERMA 

There are ſeveral - other buildings adjoining, 
that form two other large ſquares, .and conſiſt of 
apartments for the officers and ſervants of the 
houſe ; for old maimed officers of horſe and foor, 
and the infirmary for the ſick. 

An air-of neatneſs and elegance is obſervable 
in all theſe buildings. They. are compoſed of 
e way ſoe ver they are 
viewed, there appears ſuch a diſpoſition of the 
parts as is beſt ſuited to the purpoſes of the cha- 
rity, the reception of a great number, and the 
them with every thing that can contri- 

ute to the convenience and pleaſure of the pen- 


ſioners. e e een 1 bag eb A 
Chelſea Hoſpital is more-particularly, remark- 
able for its great regularity and proper ſubordina- 
tion of parts, which. is very apparent in the 
north front. 1 © middle is very prihcipal, and 
the tranſition from, thence to the. extremities; is 
very eaſy and delightful. | + . 
The expence of erecting theſe buildings 8 
computed. to amount to one hundred and fife 
thouſand pounds, and the extent of the grout 


is above forty acres. „Abgas cat l F 
In the wings are ſixteen Wards, in which late 
accommodations for above four hundred, men, 
and there are beſides in the other buildings, a 
conſiderable number of apartments for officers 
and ſervants, of 412. enn 3! wha? 736.4 
Theſe penſioners conſiſt of ſuperannuated vete- 
rans, who have been at leaſt twenty years in t 
army; or thoſe ſoldiers who. are diſabled in the 
ſervice of the crown. They wear red coats lined 
with blue, and are provided with all other, cloathy, 
diet, waſhing and lodging. ,The., governor. has 
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five hundred pounds a, year z.the, entenant:go· 


ſalaries. As to the out · penſioners, who amount to 


between eight and nige thogſaqd, they have each 


This hoſpit 


I. Year „, nn: I 


ſeven pounds twelve ſhillings and fix-pence a 
| #17} 91 73/10 gen : 
Theſe great expences are ſupported by a pound- 
age deduQted out of che pay of the army, with 
one day's pay once a year from Each officer and 
common ſoldier; and when, there is any defici- 
eney, it is ſupplied by à ſum raiſed by parliament. 
| Lis governed by the following com- 
miſſioners; the preſident of the egyneil,. the firſt 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, the-principal ſecre 


* 
* N 


| tary. of ſtate, the paymaſter general of the forces, 
| the ſecretary at War, the comptrollets of the ar- 


| _ Beſides this hoſpital there is, 


| of, the hoſpital, . . ute: 


my, and by the governot and lieutenant governor 
ehm be „ 2 15 

at Chelſea, a 
phyſic-gaeden belonging to ihe apothecaries com. 
pany. It contains almoſt four acres, and is en- 
riched with a vaſt variety of plants, both domeſ- 
tic and exotic. This garden was given to the 
apothecaries company by Sir Hans Sloane, bart. 
on, condition of, their payiag 4; quit rent of five 
pounds a year, and delivering annually to the 
preſident, and fellows. of tha Royal Soeiety, at 
one of. their public . meetings, fifty, ſpecimens. of 
differeqt ſorts of plants, well gured, and of the 
growth of this garden, till che numhet of ſpeci- 
mens amount to two thouſand. „bl: voy 
Io chis village is alſo a celebrated place of pub · 
* reſort, called Rant. AH GAD, fro 

their formerly belonging to the earl of Ranelagh. 


0 


This is one of thoſe publio places of pleaſure, 


which is not to be equalled ini R urope, and is the 
reſort of peopſe of che figft-quality; · Though ita 
Pente nene more: 0 be admired 
e the, amphitheatre. This is a eirqular- building, 
the external diameter is one hundred end eighiy- 
five feet: round the whole is an areade, and over 


that a gallery with a baluſteade (to admit the 


company into the upper boxes) except where the 


N break the continuity. do Ovengtchis are 
t 


e windows, it terminates k the roof. 
The internal diameter is one hundred and fifty 
feet, and the architecture: of einde corre: 
ſponds with the outhde, except that, over, every 
column, between the windows, 'Termipi, ſupport 
the, roof. In the middle of the . the 


orcheſtra was at fiſt deſigned, -is/a;chimney hav- 

ing four, faces. f, This makes it /warm,and com- 

fortable in bad weather. The orcheſtrs-fills- up 

the place of one; of the entrances. 0 The, enter- 
7 


tainmen 


% 


618 


tainment conſiſts of a fine band of muſie, with 


an organ, accompanied by the beſt voices. 
regale is tea and coffee. 

In this village likewiſe is a uſeful engine called 
Curxrsza WaTzrworks, the management of 
which is inveſted in a ſociety, who were incorpo- 
rated by act of parliament in the year 1722, by 
the name of © The governor and company of 
the Chelſea waterworks.” They have a com- 
mon- ſeal, and power to purchaſe lands, &c. in 
mortmain to the value of 1000l. per annum, with 
a right to alienate and diſpoſe of rhe ſame as th 
ſhall think proper. The works are divided int 
two thouſand ſhares; and a governor, deputy- 
governor, and thirteen directors are appointed to 
conduct the buſineſs of the company. 


CHESWICK. 


The 


In this village which is ſituate on the north 
bank of the Thames, about four miles from Lon- 
don, are two manors, one belonging to the pre- 
bendary of Cheſwick in St. Paul's cathedral, and 
the other called the dean's: manor, from belonging 
0 the dean and chapter of St. Paul's. 

The moſt remarkable building in this place is 
the houſe. of the late earl of Burlington, which 
was originally very plain but eommodious, with 
8 offices about it; but a part of the old edi- 

ce being ſome years ago doſtroyed by fire, his 
lordſhip erected near it a beautiful villa, which, 
for elegance of taſte, ſurpaſſes every thing of its 
kind. The court in the front, which i is of a pro- 


portionable fize with the building, is very neatly | 


gravelled, On each fide are yew hedges in 'pan- 
nels, with texmini placed at a proper diſtance; 
and in the front of rheſe hedges are two rows of 


| 


cedars of Libanus, which at a ſmall diſtance have 


& fine effect. The aſcent to the houſe is by A 
noble flight of ſteps, on one fide of which is the 
ſtatue of Palladio, and on the other that of Inigo 


Jones, The portico is ſupported by ſix fine flutẽd 
columns of Corinthian order, with a pedi- 
many and the -cornice, frize and architrave are 


elegant. 


Though the other front rowards the en is 


9 yet it is in à very bold, noble and A landftape and 
A'Magdaten's'h 


maſterly ſtile, and has at the ſarne time a pleaſin 
fimplicity,, as hath alſo the fide from Arbors the 


Serpentine river, which is different from the b Me 


two. The inſide of this ſtructure is finiſhed with 
the utmoſt elegance; the ceilings are richly gil 
and painted, and the rooms adorned with the fol- 
towing- piſtures executed by the deſt maſters, = 


0 Pittures in the Salvon. . 


Lord Burlin on and three of his 3 Ei- 

| beth, Juliana and Jane, by Sir Godfrey 
EKneller. 

Rape of Proſerpine, geist 

Anne of Auſtria, Frederick Elde. | 

Morocco ambaſſador in the reign of king Charles 
II. figure by Sir Godfrey Kneller , the back 
ground and 'horſe, by Wyke. 

King Charles, his queen, and two children, 

Vandyke. 

J udgment of Paris, Cay, ow 


1 A ferry 


The Page 


| A landſcape, 
| Another, di 
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Apollo and Daphae, ditto. | 
Levis XIII. Fred. Elde, 


Red Velvet Room. 


Madonna della Rofa, Domenichino. 

Noah ſacrificing, Carlo aratti. * 

Painting and defigning, Guido Rheni. 8 

The Holy Pam Carlo Mara tt. 

King Charles 1. Cornelius Johnſon. 7 

Pope Innocent IX. Diego Velaſques. At, | 

Sr. Gregorio, Cavidoni. | | 

Pope Clement IX. Carlo Maratti. 1 

The Holy Family, Giacinto Brandi. 

Another, Salviati. 80 

Dutcheſs of Somerſet; Vandyke. 

Bacehus and Ariadne, Sehaſtiano Riccl. 

A woman, ſchool of Rubens. 

Three ſtatues, chiaro oſcuro, Nic. route. y 
man, ſchool of Rubens. * My 

upid, Seb. Ricci. 

John in the wilderneſs, Franc. wien. 

A portrait, Langians. 

Firit countefs of Burlingtan, Vandyke. 

Cardinal Baronius, Frederica Bartocci. - 

A portrait, Rembrandt, _ £34 

Mr. Killegrew, Vandyke. 3D, 9301712775 hh 7 

Firſt earl of Belegen, Vande el 

Og and Hermsphiroditys, - Franciſes' Al- 
ano-— 

Fhe holy family, Andrea del Shark e 

Mary queen of Scotland, Fred. Zucchero. — 

Fhe holy family, Pietro da — 

Phe pony of the DO | a0 Vero- 


% 
o 4 = 
* . * * 


enus and C 
Se. 


Fab 


PAL „„ 


Nee 55 5 0 . 5 

& youn Mercy * 

Aue of ok tim Piven 
Celin 


B Paboit Roim. 


A chymiſt's hip. by David Teiters: . 
A landſcape «ere? figures, Franc. Mala. | 2 
des Gaſſ par Pouſſih. 
Guido Rkeai.” m—_ 
with Vgyres hawking,- were 
mans. 
A landien 


and figures, Franc Mam. | 
A Te: of and bgures,: Galſp, Povſſtn. - . 
ch, Bourgog none, 
of the Red Sta, ditto. 
The jeſuits church at Antwerp, e 
A landſcape and, figures, Box k. 


Gaſpar Foul. 2 | Ii 25 f 8 
irto. ; 1 
Another, with hotſemen, Vander | Makes: 5 


A laiſeape, 


T1641 ; 


#2 5 


| Another, Botr. | 
Lord Sandwich in a round, Sir Peter Lely. Fo. 


A woman frying.-fricrers, Schaliken,”, 
The holy family, Carlo A0 Fees 
A tent, Wovermans. | 

» Phill. Pas 


A ng. with, fi 
The flight Finch Eg Egypt, Nen Pouſſin, 
atand cattle, Berchem. 


A won feedin children, Sthatiken. Df 
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The holy family, Andrea Sacchi. | Bt 
Ditto, Camillo d octrini. N * 


Inigo Jones in a found, Dobſon, N 1 
Red Cloſet next i i Wn, 


Lot and his two 
A landſcape a 
h. Angelo. 

Jopiter and Io, Franceſco Imperiali. 

paniſh gt D. Velaſques. 
Fiſhermen, Rubens. | 
The preſentation, Giuſeppi Chiari 
A man hawking, Inigo Jones. FE 
A 1 Marco 985 1 s; 0 fi 

Velvet Brughel. Ry 

A Flora nceſco Albano. 


ö 


aughters, Rokenkaiper. | 
ruins, | Viviano, the Reuter by 


Temptation of St. Antonio, Annibale Caracci. 


Lady Doty Boyle, lady: Burliogtor. 
Lady Doro oyle, lady Burlin 
A landſ- bare Velwex Br 
The Holy Family, Sebafflan Bearden, * hee 
The inſide of a church, Pering del Vasa. | 
A vet — Nee kee. f 
A landſcape, Ricci. _ 1 
Chriſt in 1 aan 
The Holy | amily, a . Ai 
A crucifixion of a "ſaiht, Seb. pag 
A landſcape, Ryſdal. 
The Holy 'F Sg Denis Calvert. 
The Samaritan woman, Paolo Veroneſe. 
A boy's head, Holbein. 
Cleopatra. Leonardo da Vinci. 
A landſcape, 5 5 0 
The Holy Family, P 
15 of ag («Fs 

ait, Fran. A 
Inſide of YN 1 
A landſcape, Gaſpaf Eouſfin. 
A man and vaſes, Benedetto Calliglione "FEET 
A landſcape, Franciſque Meli. 


Green . elvet . 


Mars and Venus, Albano. 3 Th . 
Acis and Galatea. Luca Glordano. 
Conſtantine's arch, fo. Paolo Panini. 

Romulus and Remu s, Pietro da Cortana, .. 


A 1 . A Wan ; fs A 2 
Qu e ino 6 12 "I. 11 5 
1 In len oth, ops Ga 900 bſon. 


Remtranc in his painting rogm,. Gerr 


Ruins, Viviano. 


A view of. F lorence, Gaſpa ro Degl Occhidle. 
Diana-and End ren, {fiano Ricci. 
Flowers by Bagy £06: the e „Seb. Ws be TEES! 
Ponte Rotte, & ro degli Occhiale. © 


The Holy Face F mein Mole. 3 
A landſcape, Monſ. Verton. . 
Buildings, Rouſſrau. 

A Magdalen, Carlo Nieten. from a 

A man half le th, Rembrandt. 

A Madona and 1 85 

The Jews ſcourging Our: Saviour, (Fama Baſ- 


ſano. 


Fianna. del Fopole, Gaſparo, degli Qcchiale. 


A landfe 


| | EX 9055 ton in a round, e, 1 oy 


* 
. — we 
„ „%ck»dbk 2. —— 


nm. | 


LY 
— — — " by 


my e 


os, ſtone vaſes. At each end next the houſe 


Catharine, Pierto da n | 


1A landſca with Khermep, Salvator Roſa, #*: 
A landſcape wi 


Earl of eben and his fitter, Yardyke, . . 
| us dning b... 


1 night, ordans. | 
The findin ales, Seb. Ricci. N 
1] Jepthab, SY Ricci, . 
Good Sarharitan, Giacomo Balla, „i 
A flower piece, Baptiſte. N 4 
| Ditto, ditto. | 
| Ditto, ditto, % TOE 3 1 
A portrait, Rubens. 1 =” 
2 75 Na pas | n 

Wenn. e 
Fu ” y al * Peter Mel, 

The 3 Rs id, &c. Andrea * 

Gio F r Bare 

Mars abd Saus, e Fevre. Ln 
A landſcape, Gio. Lede, logn 
A Madona, Parme | 
Woman taken in a 3 Alle 


Bf Chamber. 


+ \ * pa 


Earl of Cumberland in a round. 
| Mr. Tope! in around, Kent. 


Cloſet within the Bedchamber. nag 


| 
Lord Clifford and his family, Painted in 1444 by 
John Van Eyk, called John of Bruges, | 


| A Woman in a hat, Blomaerr. 


1 Dorothy Boyle, in crayons, lady Bivfng: 


| Htcniy IV. of France, Moſaic, TR 8 0 2 
| A head, « ſketch, e l 
| Ditto, Mirco. ö i 72 : 3 a 3 
Flowers upon glaſs, =... ; 
| A woman ſelling Aſh 124 e 44 0 
| Hagat the dart Was + 
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On the right hand, turning to the houſe, is, an 
open grove of trees, which affords a view of the 
orangery, that is ſeen as perfectly as if the trees 
were planted on the lawn; and when they are in 
flower their fragrance is diffuſed over the whole 


place, even to the houſe. : 


Leaving the houſe to the left, an eaſy ſlope | 


covered with ſhort graſs takes you down to the 
ſerpentine river, on the ſide whereof are clumps 
of evergreens, with agreeable breaks, between 


which the water is ſeen ; and at the farther end 


is an opening into an incloſure, where are a Ro- 
man temple, and an obeliſk, with graſs ſlopes, 
and in the middle a circular piece of water. 

Lou are led from hence to the wildernefs, 
through which are three ſtcait avenues terminared 
by three different edifices; and within the quiar- 


ters are ſerpentine walks, through which you 


Tay ramble near a mile in the ſhade, On each 
ſide the ſerpentine river are verdant walks, which 
accompany, the river in all its turnings. On the 
right hand of this river is a building that is the 
exact model of the portico of the church of Co- 
vent Garden; on the left is a wilderneſs laid out 


in regular walks, and in the middle, acroſs the 


river, is a Palladian wooden bridge. 
Befides this beautiful building, there are ſeve- 


ral other very elegant ſeats in this village ; as the 


earl of Shrewſbury's, the earl of Grantham's, 


now colonel Elliot's, and the late lord Wilming- 
Here is likewiſe a very good charity 


ton's, &c. 
ſchool, 


} 


DULWICH. 


: This is a very pleaſant village, ſituate about 


five miles from London, where there is a ſpring 
"of exceeding good mineral water, which princi- 
pally ſupplies this city, and in 
tholomew's hoſpitll. ; 

Oppoſite the Green Man, a noted houſe for 
entertainment, is a fine aſcending walk through 
the woods, which affords from its top a very no- 


ble 


particular St. Bar- 


proſpect; but this is much exceeded by à hill 


behind the houſe, where from under a tree diſ- 


tinguiſhed by the name of © The Oak of Ho- 


* nour,” you have a view as in à fine piece of 
painting, of the houſes as well as churches, and 


other public edifices, from Putney dowti to Chel- 


ſea, with all the adjacent villages, together with 


Weſtminſter, London, Deptford, 'Greenwich, &c. 
The principal building in this village is the 
college, the foundation and preſent ſtare of which 


* 
. 


| 


1 
£ 


the reader will find in p. 222. The original edi- 


fice is in the old. taſte; but part of it has heen 


lately pulled down and febuilt with greater ele- 


gance. The maſter's roots are richly adorned 


with very noble old furniture, which he is obliged. 


to purchaſe on his entering into that ſtation z and 


for his uſe there is a library," to which every maſ- 
ter adds a number of books. The college is 
alſo accommodated with: a very pleaſant garden, 


adorned with walks, and a great number of flow- 
ers and fruit: trees. # FREED 


Et TH AL. 


— 
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nor, but in eccleſiaſtical affairs is 14 to the 
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In this town, which is ſituate about ſeven miles 


HISTORY and SURVEY of LONDON. 


from London, in, the. county of Kent, was. a pa- 
lace built by Anthony Beck, biſhop, of Durham, 
who beſtowed it upon queen Eleanor, the wife 
of Edward I. King Edward II. conſtantly -re- 
ſided in this place, and his ſon. being, born here, 
was on that account called John of Eltham. The 
palace was afterwards much enlarged by the ſuc, 
ceeding kings, who when the court Was kept at 
Greenwich often retired hither ; and bete were 
made the ſtatytes of Eltham, by which the King's 
houſe is ſtill governed. At this time, howeyer, there 
are no traces of the palace left. The town has 
the honour of giving the title of eat to the priace 
of Wales; and there are here feveral houſes be- 
longing to wealthy citizens, and! ro Charity 
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This village is ſituate on the banks of the 
Thames, about four miles from London. The 
Danes encamped here in the year 879, and the 
place was held of the king by the canons of St. 
Paul's in the time of William the Conqueror. 
It is now only remarkable for ſeveral gentle men's 
ſeats, beſides a palace of the'biſhop of London, 
who-uſes it in ſummer; and for a'woode bridge 
over the Thames to Putney, where toll 5 not 
only taken for horſes and carriages, but likewiſe 
for foot paſſengers. . 


HAK NEN 


This is a very large and een village, ſitu- 
ate on the north-eaſt ſide of London. The pa- 
riſh has ſeveral hamlets belonging to it, amon; 
which are Clapton on the north, Dotleſton "and 
„ee on the weſt, and Hummerton on the 
eaſt, 6-1 041 VS enen em : 
The church helonging to this village 'was a dif: 
tinct rectory and vicarage in the year 1292, and 
dedicated to St. Auguſtine; but the Knights 
templars having obtained a mill and other poſſeſ- 
ſions in the pariſh, they were, upon the ſuppteſ- 
ſion of their order, granted to the knights te 
plars of St. John of ſeruſalem, from *hom rh 
church is ſuppoſed to have received”;the ' preſet 
appellation of St., John. However, it was not 
Fj to by that name till after the year 1660. 
in the gift of Mr. Tyſon, lard of the ma- 


of London. The veltry, whith is ſelect, 
conſiſts of thirry-ſeven members; and the officers 
are, two churchwardens, two overſeers of the 
poor, three n ten headboroughs, two 
ſurveyors of the highways, and one beadle, _ 
This village being anciently celebrated for the 
numerons ſeats of the nobility and gentry, '6cca- 
ſioned a great reſort thither of perſons of all con- 
ditibns from the city of London; whereby fo 
great a number of horſes were daily hired in the 
city on that account, that at length all horſes to 
be let received the common appetlation of Hack- 
ney horſes which' denominatiòn has fince com- 
municated itſelf both to public coaches and chairs. 
And though this place is deſerted by the nobility, 
yet it ſo greatly abounds with merchants and 
other perſons of diſtinction, that it excels 8 
other 
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other villages in the kingdom in the riches and || 


opulency of its inhabitants, as -may be judged 
from the great number of perſons who keep car- 
riages therein, K ; | 

Tn this village are two meeting houſes, viz. a 
preſbyterian meeting near the church, and an in- 
dependent meeting in Mare-ſtreet, beſides a 
preſbyterian meeting houſe at Clapton. Here 
are allo fix boarding ſchools, a free ſchool, a cha- 
rity ſchool, and ſeveral alms-houſes. 

At the bottom of Hackney Marſh there have 
been diſcovered within theſe few years the remains 
of a great ſtone: cauſeway, which, by the coins 
found there, appears to have been one of the 
famous highways made by the Romans. 

HAMPSTEAD, 


* 


\ 


| Ip | . 
This village is ſituate near the top of a hill. 


about four miles on the north-weſt ſide of Lon- 
don. On the ſummit of this hillis a heath, which 
is adorned with many handſome houſes, and ex- 
tends about a mile every way, affording a moſt 
beautiful proſpect over the city as far as Shooter's 
hill, and into the countics around it. This vil- 
lage uſed to be formerly reſorted to for its mine- 
ral waters; and there is here a fine aſſembly room 
for dancing. Its vid ruinous church, which was 
a chapel belonging to the lord of the manor, was 
ſome few years ago taken down, and a new one 
erected in its ſtead: beſides which, there is a 
handſome chapel near the wells, built. by the 
contribution of the inhabitants, who are princi- 
pally citizens and merchants of London. . 


HIGH GAT E. 


This is a very large and populous village, ſitu- | 


ate about four miles north of London. It receiv. 
ed its name from its high ſituation on the top of 
a hill, and a gate ereted there about four hun- 
dred years ago, to receive toll for the biſhop of 
London; upon an old miry road from Grays-inn 
to Barnet being turned through that biſhop's 
park, The gate, however, has been very lately 
taken down, and the road laid entirely open. 
The church, which is a very old edifice, is a 
chapel of eaſe to Pancras and Hornſey;; and 
where it ſtands was formerly an hermitage, near 
which the lord chief baron Cholmondely built 
and endowed a free-ſchool in 1562, which was 
enlarged. in the year 1570, by Edwin Sandys, 
biſhop of London, and a chapel added to it. 
On that ſide of this village next London, the 
fineneſs of the proſpe@ over the city, as far as 
Shooter*s-hill, and below Greenwich, has occa- 
ſioned ſeveral handſome edifices to be built; 
among which is à very fine houſe erected by the 
late Sir William Aſhurſt, Here are likewiſe ſe- 
veral diſſenting meeting houſes. [1 


ISLEWORTH or THISTLEWORTH. 


In this village, which is pleaſantly ſituated on 

the Thames oppoſite to Richmond, are two cha- 

rity ſchools ; and in its neighbourhood are the 

ſeats of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction. 
53 Reit =_ 
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Between this village and the town of Brent- 
ford, ſtands a handſome building called Sion 
Hovsx, one of the ſeats of the right honourable. 
the duke and dutcheſs of Northumberland. It 
received the name of Sion from a monaſtery which 
was founded by Henry V. in the year 1414, very 
near the place where the houſe now ſtands, and 
was endowed with 1000 marks per annum, for 
the maintenance of ſixty nuns, It was dedicated 
to St, Saviour and St. Bridget; from the latter 
of whom the nuns were called Brigettines, and 
were of the order of Auguſtines, as reformed by 
_s new regulations made by the aforeſaid 

(Rn. -:1 > ew 3 | | 
| This monaſtery was almoſt one of the firſt that 
was ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII. perhaps not on 
account of. any great irregularities of behaviour 
which had been diſcovered in it by the viſitors, 
but becauſe the members of chat ſociety had been 
remarkably favourable to the king's declared ene- 
mies, and particularly to the maid of Kent; for 
ſhe met with a very kind reception amongſt 
them, and ſo far excited the curioſity of the 
neighbourhood, as to induce the famous Sir 
Thomas More to have two private conferences 
with her at this very place. _, 

When the monaſtery was ſuppreſſed, its reve- 
nues amounted to one thouſand nine hundred and 
forty-four pounds, eleven ſhillings and eleven- 
pence three farthings; and on account of its 

fituation, it was not. ſold nor given immedi- 
ately to any court-fayourite, but appropriated. to 
the king's own uſe, And accordingly we find, 
that wheo the corpſe of Henry VIII. was to be 
removed from Weſtminſter to Windſor to be in- 
terred, it lay the firſt night, not at Richmond; 
as is commonly ſuppoſed, but at Sion; which by 
this means became the ſcene in which a prophecy 
Was ſuppoſed to- be fulfilled. For father. Peto, 
preaching before the king at Greenwich in 1534, 
told him, that the dogs would lick his blood as 
they had done Ahab's. Now, as the king died 
of a dropſical diſorder, and had been dead a 
fortnight before he was removed to Sion, it ſo 


x 


o 


| 


happened, that ſome corrupted matter of a 
bloody colour ran through the coftin at that 
place. Whereupon the incident, though a natu- 
ral conſequence of the. aforeſaid circumſtances, 
was miſconſtrued into a completion of Peto's pre- 
tended prophecy, and conſidered as a piece of 
divine juſtice inflicted upon the king for having 
forced the Bridgettines from their religious ſanc- 


tuary. In the next reign the monaſtery was given 


by the king to his uncle the duke of Somerſet, 
the protector, who in 1547 (as is generally ſup- 
poſed) began to build Sion - Houſe, and finiſheg 
the ſhell of it, as it now remains, except a few 
trifling alterations. J 
The houſe is huilt on the very ſpot. where the 
church belonging to the monaſtery formerly 
ſtood, and is a very large, venerable, and ma- 
Jeſtic ſtructure, built of white ſtone, in the form 
of a hollow ſquare, fo that it has four external 
and as many internal fronts: the latter of which 
furround a ſquare front in the middle. The roof 
is flat, covered with lead, and ſurrounded with 


indented battlements, like the walls of a fortified 
| 78 | City, 
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eity. Upon every one of the four outward an- 


gles of the roof, there is a ſquare turret, flat- 
roofed, and embattled like the other parts of the 


building. The houſe is three ſtories high, and 


the eaſt front, which faces the Thames, is ſup- 
ported by arches, forming a piazza. The gar- 
dens formed two ſquare areas, incloſed with high 
walls before the eaft and weft fronts, and were 
laid out and finiſhed in a very grand manner ; 
but being made at a time when extenſive views 
were judged to be inconſiſtent with that ſolemn 
reſerve and ſtately privacy affected by the great, 
they were ſo ſituated as to deprive the houſe of 
every beautiful proſpect which the neighbour- 
hood afforded. None of them at leaſt could be 
ſeen from the lower apartments. To remedy in 
ſome meaſure that inconvenience, the protector 
built a very high triangular terrace in the angle 
berwcen the walls of the two gardens; and this 
it was that his enemies afterwards did not ſcruple 
to call a fortification, and to inſinuate that it was 
one proof, among many others, which they 
alledged of his having formed a deſign very dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the king and people. 
Such was the ſtate of the gardens as finiſhed by 
the protector. After his attainder and execution 
on the twenty- ſecond of January 1452, Sion was 
confiſcated to the crown. Whereupon the furni- 
ture of the apartments, in which the duke had 
lived, (and they were probably a part of the old 
monaſtery) were given to Sir John Wroth the 
keeper, and the new houſe, that is, the preſent 
houſe at Sion, to the duke of Northumberland, 
which then became the reſidence of his ſon, the 
lord Guildford, and his daughter-in-law, the un- 
fortunate Jane Grey. The duke being beheaded 
on th enty-ſecond of Auguſt, 15593, Sion- 
houſe arice more reverted to the crown. Three 


years after this, queen Mary reſtored it to the 


Bridgettines; and it remained in their poſſeſſion 
until the ſociety was expelled by queen Elizabeth 
in the firſt year of her reign. Such of the nuns 
as perſiſted in their errors carried away their port- 
able treaſure, and ſettled ſucceſſively at Zurick- 
zee in Zealand, at Mechlin, Roan; and laſtly 
at Liſbon, where the ſociety ſtill ſubſiſts. 
Some years after this ſecond diſſolution, which 
Sion had undergone as a monaſtery, & was grant- 
ed, by a leaſe of a long term, to Henry, earl of 
Northumberland, who, in confideration of his 


eminent ſervices to the government, was permit- 


ted to enjoy it by paying a very ſmall rent as an 
acknowledgement. This acknowledgment, - how- 
ever, was entirely laid aſide by James I. who, 
conſidering his lordſhip no longer as a tenant, 
gave Sion to him and his heirs for ever. Many 
improvements were made in his time; for it ap- 


1613, that he had laid out 90081. in the houſe 
and gardens, which ſum was pn 
in finiſhing them according, to the proteCtor's 
lan. His ſon Algernon, 
ord high admiral of England, ſucceeded to the 
eſtate in November 1632. He employed Inigo 


Jones, to new face the inner court, to make ma- 


at preſent. 


erwards appointed 


| even from rhe loweſt apartments, and the gar- 
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In the year 1646 the dukes of York:andGlon, 
ceſter, and the princeſs Elizabeth, were ſent hi- 
ther by an order of the parliament, and, accord - 
ing to lord Clarendon, were treated by the earl - 
and counteſs of Northumberland in all reſpects 
as was moſt ſuitable to their birth. The unhappy 
king frequently viſited them at Sion in 1647, and 
thought it a great allevation of his misfortunes to 
find his children ſo happy in their confinement. 
The duke of Glouceſter and the princeſs Eliaa- 
beth continued at Sion till 1649, at which time 
the earl reſigned them to the care of his ſiſter the 
counteſs of Leiceſter. In 1682; Charles duke 
of Somerſet married the lady Elizabeth Percy, the 
only daughter and heireſs of Joſeeline earl: of 
Northumberland, by which means Sion, and the 
immenſe eſtate of the Percies, became his grace's 
property. The duke and dutcheſs lent this houſe 
at Sion to the princeſs of Denmark, who honbur- 
ed it with her reſidence during the time of à miſ- 
underſtanding which aroſe between her royal high- 
neſs and her ſiſter. | _ 

On the death of Charles duke of Somerſet, 
Algernon earl of Hertford, his only furviviag 
ſon, ſuceeeded to the title and a vaſt eſtate, and 
foon after gave Sion to his daughter and ſon · in- 
law, the preſent dutcheſs and duke of Northum- 
berland, to whoſe fine taſte and liberality are o. 
ing the many and great improvements which have 
been made ſince that time. a 

It has been already obſerved, that the old gar- 
dens were indeed very grand and magnificent, ac- 
cording to the faſhion of the age in which they 
were made, but, in conſequence of the tafte thar 
then prevailed, they deprived the lower apart- 
ments of almoſt every advantage of proſpect, 
which the fine ſituation of Sion houſe naturally 
affords. To make the neceflary alterations, re- 
. nothing leſs than his Grace's.generoficy. 

— * the high triangular terrace, which 
the protector had raiſed at a great expence, was 
removed, the walls of the old garden were taken 
down, and the ground before the houſe levelled, 
and it now forms a fine lawn, extending from 
Iſle worth to . By theſe means alſo a 
beautiful pro is opened into the king's 
dens at Micha. * as up and — 
Thames. Towards the Thames the lawe is 
bounded by an ba-ha, and a meadow; which his 
lordſhip ordered tobe cut down into a gentle ſlope, 
fo that the ſurface of the water may now be {cen 


dens. In conſequence of theſe improvements, 
the moſt beautiful piece of ſcenery imaginable is 
formed before two of the principal fronts ; for 


| even the Thames itſelf ſeems to belong to the 

| garden, and the different ſorts of veſſels, which 

peers from one of his lordſhip's. letters to the king 
n 


ſucceſſively ſail as it were through them, appear 


| to be the property of their noble proprietor. + 
probably expended | 


The houſe ſtands nearly in the middle point of 
that ſide of the lawn, which is the fartheſt from 
the Thames, and communicates with | Iſleworth 
and Brentford, either by means of the lawn ora 
fine gravel walk, which in ſome places runs along 


the fide, and in others through the middle of a 
ny alterations in the apartments, and to finiſh | 
the great hall in the manner in which it appears 


beautiful ſnrubbery; ſo that even in the moſt Fe- 
tired parts- of this charming mare, where che 
proſpect is moſt confined, almoſt the whale ve- 

| getable 
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HISTORY and SURHEX of LONDON. 


getable world riſes up as it were in miniature 
around you, and preſents you with every foreign 
ſhrub,, plant, and flower, which can be adopted 
by the ſoil of this climate. His lordſhip has not 
only thus improved the gro 
gardens ſtood, but has alſo made a very large 
addition to it, and ſeparated the two parts, 5 


turning back again into the Thames. 


His grace has alſo built two bridges, which form 


a communication between the two gardens; and 
has erected in that, which lies Ws Brentford, a 
ſtately Doric column, upon the top of which is 


a fine proportioned ſtatue of Flora, ſo ag oe ] 
Placed as to command as jt were a diſtin& view 
of the ſituation over | which ſhe is ſuppoſed to 


preſide. * 3 
At a proper diſtance from the houſe are the 


kitchen gardeps, which are very latge, and con- 
as an hot houſe, fire-walls, &c. 
The greenhouſe is a very neat building with a Go- 


tain every thig 


thic front, the back and end walls of which are 
the only remaips of the old monaſtery. *' 

| This bujlding ſtands near a circular baſon of 
water, well ftored with gold and Glyer fiſh ; and in 


. 
0 


which is well ſupplied, and kept perpetually 


playing. Es | | 
Before we leave the deſcription of this beauti- 
ful ſtructure, we cannot help taking notice of the 


great gallery, which extends the whole length of 


the e 


round where the old 


| 4 
making a. new ſerpentine river, It communicates, 


with the Thames, is well reſtored with all forts of 
river fiſh, and can be emptied and filled by means 
of a ſluice, which is ſo contrived as to admit the 
fiſh into the New River, but to prevent their be- 
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church: yard, and the daor in the front is adorn · 


ed with a portico, vhich conſiſts of a dome ſu 
ported by four Doric columns; but both the 
door and the portico appear too ſmall for the reſt 
Sep 


of the building. The le conſiſtsſof a tower, 
which riſes ſquare to a conſiderable height, termi- 


nated by a cornice ſupporting four vaſes, at the 
corners. Upon this part is placed an octangu- 
lar baluſtrade, from within which ' riſes the baſe 


of the dome in the ſame form, ſupporting C6- 
rinthjan columns with their ſhafts wrought with 


ruſtic. Upon theſe reſts the dome, and from its 
crown riſes the ſpire, which is terminated 


by a 
ball and its fane, Though the body of the 
church is very large, the roof is ſupported with- 
out pillars, and the inſide is extremely commo- 
dious, and very neatly ornamented. = _ 

The veſtry is general; and the pariſh officets 
are, three churchwardens, four overſeers of the 
poor, fix conſtables, ſeven headboroughs, three 
ſurveyors of the highways, and one beadle. 

This pariſh is very extenſive, and includes Up- 

er and Lower Holloway, three ſides of New- 
ington Green, and part of Kingſland. There 
are in Iſlington two independent meeting-houlſes, 
and a charity-ſchool, founded ' by dame Alice 
Owen, for educating thirty children, This foun- 
dation, together with that of a row of alms- 


| ) | 1] houſes, are under the care of the Brewers com 
the middle of the baſon is à ſpouting fountain, 


pany. There is here alſo a ſpring of chalybear 
water in a very pleaſant garden, which for ſome 
years was honoured by the conſtant attendance 9 
the princeſs Amelia, and many perſons of qua- 
lity, who drank the waters. . this place, which 
is called New Tuobridge Wells, many people 


front of the arcades, and of that im- || reſort, rr during the ſummer, the pric 
menſe quantity of old china vaſes, of different || of drin 

forms and ſizes, which are crowded together in || perſon. 
almoſt every apartment. Ir is likewiſe to be ob- 


ing the waters being three-pence for eac 
Near this place'is a houſe of entertain- 
ment called Sadler's Wells, where, during the 


ſerved, that many fine proſpeQs maybe ſeen from ¶ ſummer ſeaſon, people are amuſed with rope- 


the leads on the top of the bovle ; for they com- 


dancing, tumbling, and pantomime entertain- 


mand a view of the country to the diſtance of ments. 


twelve or fourteen miles, and,conſequeatly the 


At the ſouth-weſt ſide of this village is a fine 


reateſt part of London may be ſeen from them. ¶ Teſerygir called the New-River Head, which con- 


e mult alſo add, that the gardens, when viewed | 
from the top of the houſe, form a more beautiful 


landſcape than can eaſily be imagined. 
ISLINGTON. 

This village is ſituate on the north fide of Lon- 
don, to which, by the late increaſe of buildings, 
it is almoſt contiguous. It appears to have been 
originally built by the Saxons, and in the time of 
William the Conqueror was called Iſenden or 
N 4711870 t 

The principal building in this village is thi 
church, which is dedicated to St. Mary, and is 
one of the prebends of St. Paul's. The origin 
edifice was erected in the year - 1503, and ſtoo 


till 1751, when jt being in à rvinous condition, | 
the inhabitants applied to parliament for rare, to 
preſent | 
ſtructure, which is a very ſubſtantial brick edifice, | 
though it does not want an air of lightneſs. The 
body is well enlightened, and the angles . | 


rebuild it, and ſoon after erected the 


ened and decorated with a plain ruſtic. 


ſiſts of a large baſon, into which the New River 
diſcharges itſelf; part of the water is from thence 
conveyed by pipes to London, while another part 
is thrown by an engine through other pipes up 
hill to a reſeryoir, which lies much higher, in or- 
der to ſupply the more riſing parts of London. 
Here is an ancient manor houſe, denominate 
Canonbury, from its. having formerly belonge 
to the prior and canons of St. Bartholomew in 
Smithfield ; the eaſtern part whereof ſtill ſhews 
it to be of great antiquity. This manſion, at pre- 
ſent vulgarly i is pleaſantl 
ſituate on lags, a eminence, on the eaſt fi 


of this village, and commands three delight\ 
proſpects to the eaſt, north and ſfoyth. 


KENSINGTON. 
This is a very large and populous village, ſitu- 


ated about two miles weſt from London: and is 
remarkable for a royal palace, which, in the 


| le The || reign of his late majeſty, was generally the ſum- 
Hoor is raiſed conſiderably above the level of the 


mer reſidence of the court. 
This 
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This building, which was the ſeat f the lord The third room, which was the late queen's 


chancellor Finch, afterwards carl of Nottingham, 
was purchaſed by king William, who greatly im- 


proved it, and cauſed a royal road to be made to 


it through St. James's and Hyde Parks, with 


lamp- poſts erected at equal diſtances on each ſide. 
Queen Mary enlarged the gardens : her ſiſter, 
queen Anne, improved what ſhe had begun; 


— —— — - 


and was ſo pleaſed with the place, that ſhe fre- 


quently ſupped during the ſummer in the Green- 
houſe, which is very beautiful : but her late ma- 
jeſty queen Caroline 1 the deſign, by 
extending the gardens from the great road lead- 
ing to Addon by bringing what is called the ſer- 
pentine river into them, and by taking in ſome 
acres out of Hyde Park, on which ſhe cauſed a 
mount to be raiſed, with a chair upon it, that 
could be eaſily turned round, fo as to afford ſhel- 
ter from the wind. 


Theſe gardens, which are three miles and a 


half in compaſs, are kept in great order, and in 
ſummer time, when the court is not there, are 
reſorted to by great numbers of people, who 
from a decent appearance and behaviour, obtain 
eaſy admittance. Though this palace is very ir- 
regular, in point of architecture, yet the royal 
apartments are extremely grand, and ſome of the 
2 7 with which they are adorned are executed 
y the beſt maſters. | 
When you pals the baſe court, you enter thro? 
a large portico into a ſtone gallery, that leads to 
the great ſtair-caſe, which is very handſome, 
and conſiſts of ſeveral flights of black marble 


ſteps, adorned with iron baluſters finely wrought. | 


The painting here affords the view of ſeveral 
balconies ' with groups of figures repreſenting 
yeomen of the guard, and ſpectators, amon 
whom are drawn Mr. Ulrick, commonly call 
the young Turk, in the Poloneſe dreſs in which 
he waited on his majeſty king George I. Peter 
the wild youth, &c. The ſtair-caſe is richly de- 
corated and painted by Mr. Kent. 

The firft room is hung with very fine tapeſtry, 
repreſenting the goddeſs Diana hunting, and kill- 
ing the wild boar. Over the chimney is a pic- 
ture in a grand taſte, repreſenting one of the 
Graces in the character of Painting, receiving in- 
ſtructions from Cupid. + This piece is ſaid to be 
done by Guido Reni. In one corner of the room 
is a marble ſtatue of Venus, with an apple in 
her hand; and in another is the ſtatue of Bacchus, 
whoſe head is finely executed; but the body, 
which is inferior to it, ſeems to be done by ano- 
ther hand. — ; 8 2 

The ceiling of the next room is painted with 
Minerva, ſurrounded by the arts and ſciences, 
by Mr. Kent. Over the chimney is a very fine 
piece repreſenting Cupid admiring Pyſche, while 
ſhe is aſleep, by Vandyke. On each ſide of the 

room are hung ſeveral pictures, as king Henry 
VIII. and the comptroller of his houſhold, by 
Holbein: a three-quarter picture of king Charles 
I. and another of his queen, by Vandyke : the 
duke and dutcheſs of Y 

as alſo king William and queen Mary, when 


prince and princeſs'of Orange, over the doors, by 
0 Michel Angelo Buonareti : a picture of 


— 9 0 
* 


the ſame hand. 


ork, by Sir Peter Lely: 
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and ſeveral heads by Raphael. 


apartment, is adorned with very beautiful tapeſ- 


try, repreſenting a Dutch winter - piece, and the 


various diverſions peculiar to the natives of Hol- 


land, done by Mr. Vander bank. Over the chim- 


ney is an admirable picture of king Charles II. 
king James II. and their ſiſter the princeſs of 
Orange, when children, by Vandyke. | 
In the fourth room is the picture of a battle or 
ſkirmiſh between the Germans and Italians, by 
Holbein. Another of Danae deſcending in a 
ſhower of gold ; and another of the widow Eliot, 
finely executed by our countryman Riley, 
In the fifrh room is a pictute of the crucifixion, 
and another of Our Saviour laid on the croſs, both 
by Titian : of Our Saviour calling St. Matthew 
from the receipt of cuſtoms, by Annibal Ca- 
racci ; and of his age, en fick in the temple, 
by Verrio: a picture of Henry IV. of France, by 
Titian: two heads of queen Mary I. and queen 
Elizabeth, when children, by Holbein: the late 
queen Anne, when an infant, by Sir Peter Lely: 


* 


In the ſixth room, or rather gallery, are the 


pictures of king Henry VIII. and queen Katha- 


rine of Arragon, both by Holbein: king Philip 
of Spain, and queen Mary, by the fame hand: 
king James I. by Vandyke : king Charles II. 
cee by Sir Peter Lely : queen Elizabeth in a 
Chineſe dreſs, drawn when ſhe was a priſoner at - 
Woodſtock : king James II. when duke of York, 
and another of his queen, both by Sir Peter Lely: 
king William and queen Mary in their coronation 
robes, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. Sir Godfrey was 
knighted on his painting theſe pictures; king 
William being doubtleſs pleaſed with fo fine a pic- 
ture of his queen. The next is queen Anne, af- 
ter Sir Godfrey Kneller; and a picture of queen 
Caroline, which is but poorly executed. In this 
room is a curious amber cabinet, in a glaſs caſe; 
and at the upper end a beautiful orrery, likewiſe 
in a glaſs ole | | | | 
The ſeventh, which is called the Cupola room, 
has a ſtar in the centre, and the ceiling all around 
is adorned with paintings in Moſatc. Round the 
room are placed, at proper diſtances, eight buſtos 
of ancient poets, and ſtatues of the hearhen 
gods and goddeſſes at full length, gilt. Over 
the chimney piece is a curious bas relief in mar- 
ble, repreſenting a Roman marriage, with a buſto 
of Cleopatra, by Mr. Ryſbrack. —- ©. 
la the king's great drawing room, over the 
chimney, is a very fine picture of St. Francis 
adoring the infant Jeſus, held in the lap of 
the Virgin Mary, Joſeph attending, the whole 
performed by Sir Peter Paul Rubens. In this 
room are alſo the holy family, finely painted by 
Paul. Veroneſe : three prieſts, by ' Tintoret: à 
noble picture of St. Agnes over one of the doors, 
by Domenichino : St. John Baptiſt's head, Mary 
Magdalen, and a naked Venus, all by Titian : 
a Venus in a ſupine poſture, ſteeling an arrow 
out of Cupid's quiver, with beautiful ornaments, 
in the high guſto of the Greek antique, repre- 
ſenting Love and the Drama, by Jacobo da Pun- 
turmo : upon the original out lines of the great 
Villars, 
duke 


HISTO R wid: SUR 
duke of Buckingham, and his younger, brother 


when boys, one of the capital Jedes of Van ye 1 


two large pictures by Guido Ref, one of Ven 
dreſling by. the graces; the other of. c 
chained to 4 rock; Our Saviour in tte nr 
o Baſſin; and a picture of part of the ah e a- 

mi oo by. Palma the eldet. 

he ceiling, in this room, in which there is 
ſoch a mixture of Nac and prophane pieces, is 
e with the ſtocy of Ae die 775 nd Semele. 
* 17 ſtate, chamber, . N Felina 
152 over thi Ehirhiney 1 5105 * iture A 

tat 82 ir and St. John B 5 by Ra aphacl, '\ 
Ia the ſtate 1 inbeg: ay are all | 
of needle-work, a preſent ft m the queen of | 
9 5 Here Is. a picture of Edward VI. b 
oldein; of A young nobletgan of Venice, by 
Tintoret ; another young nobleman of the ſame 


15 br Tintgftt 5 and \Titian's lady, painted 
>y himſelf, 


The painted gallery is 8860 with many ad- 
mjrable, pieces. At one end i is kin 0 Cs 4 

naw hite horſe, with the Joke. © d'Eſpern 
Nac ag bis W the kin IS an dug ouſt an 0 
ble figure, with hy  dejeRtion in Ris counte- | 
nance * the triumphal. arch, curtain, and other 
parts ,of, the back round, are finely executed, 
and ſo kept, that the king i | the principal 
that ſtrikes the eye: at a little diſtance it h; 
more of the life than a picture, and one is almo 
ready to get out of the, horſe's way, and bow to 
the king. 


figure 


At t e tber end of the gallery, oppoſite this | 


his queen, and | 


picture, is. the ſame King, wi 


two children, King Charles II, when a.child, and | 
king James II. an infant 1 in the queen' 8 lap. The | 
king's paternal tenderneſs is finely expreſſed, his 
ſon itanding at his knee : the queen's countenance | 


is 2 all affectionate obedience to his 
majeſty, and a fond care of her child, which ſhe | 
(Frm, 1 delire the king to look, on. The infant is 


15 ole” * 3 low 


her ae 
iptorer. 


9 5 


© TSX 


by the ſame ſame maſ ter. | T 


inc = 


crring ate to FO is a bie 
pieces by Aqdrs. Ae bat lj gr 
os . cos 716. fg an he. aff ation ) js: 


ment in das is finely expreſſed; 3 
1510 f — + erin ENS to. i St. 
in: il on, the ſtory o A A woman of Sama- 

0 1 Se Baptiſt's head, are * pieces, 5 


11 525 | 
65 "Food, by Baſln, | is. ; maſtery x Pep: | 


1 a 97 

Over che chimney i is a Mog, by Raphacl, 
which, & vgb.a ſmall piece, gives a very big 
idea of — great maſter's wilden. There is alſo 
1 


YE: 


F-of},,L QN BON: x 625 
jo this. llery Ao 1 by. Vagdyke, Which s 
13 1385 of Ju N 


"Beatle petit 15 10 75 
ng h e bat Chee? 3 1 4 


„ 7  $*:+1f 


edi 11”, | 
lagoon 1888. h is "adi Ke Thames, 
| oppoſi ] 9 7 is 4 ' el 0 
erected * the 4750 of ſeveral. 0 8 nobility 
| and gentry, on New BY ; groung, t 11 was given 
for that e queed. Arine... Here the late 
Mr. Molineux, ſecretary ki | Joey. king 
22 II. wp pritice of W % Ft 
1 ne ſeat on the green, the dens of Which are 
ie the de Frog in England. 8 
Oppolite to Kew Green 1 16 A * 7 bridge, 
which confilts of eleve arches, Abe two piers 
and their dependent, ws es on each ſide next the 
horte are built of brick and ſtone, the ufer 
1] diate arches, Which are ſeven in, 1 Ar 
tirely wood, The. center; arch is Hfty f. e et PEE 
and the road « oder the bri ge ty avs 155 
of an act of 
in the Lear 


— — T— . — .. Ä — — — 
es 3 
= 4 6 
mog 
— 


| bridge was erected jn conſeq 
| parliament paſſed for that 7 5 
| I 
101 this town ſtood the ſeats' of lady Eyre pr 
| Sir Thomas Abney, both of which were pur- 
chaſed by her Tate majeſty queen Caroline; the 
former {9% the late du e of Cumberland, and 
the r Tor the princeſſes Amelia and Caroline. 


'LOW LEYTON:« or LEIGHTON. 


This is 1 pleaſant TE, fituate on the 
ide a 4 ill 2 Walthamſtow, 1 fork. of 
| of whic the river this pari 
| ſeveral vey hana 2 40 whic 12 55 ws 
longed th the nobility, but are now in the 1575 
| ſeſſion of wealthy citizens, and other 17 entlemen wh 
| particularly the ſear of the late Sir Fiſher Tengh 
bart. which is a modern lake, and adorne 
with large and de ightſul gardens. 
\The pariſh of Leyton is waſhed on one fide by 
the river Lea or Ley, from which the village ob- 
rains its name, and riſes in a gentle aſcent for 
| about two miles, from” the river to Waltham 
$ | 7 * 2 op which. ſide lies pne ward of the pa- 
ed Leyton Stone : in this part is a chapel 
«|; 7 Leet ſome few years ago for the con- 
| r ce of the inhabitants. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


e pariſh church is a ſmall building, conſiſt- 
ing 1 7 a- chancel and two illes. It is dedicated 
| to the Virgin Mary; and the advowſon of the 
| vicarage js Yelted:in:the lord of che manor. y 


21 * 


ManTvbk xt, or Mary le Banne. 


This village, which by. the great. increaſe of 
Aer is now almoſt united to the metropo- 


— took its origin from the following circum- 

nce. 

„he village of Tyborne going to decay, and 

its church oe <4 Se. John "Ay Evangeliſt, left 

| alone by che if 15 2 highway, it was robbed 
of its books, veſtments, images, and other de. 


cor ations 


FE 
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yl] on which the FIN 
do tak ke 


petitioned | 
pus 
which 
g reatlj e year Tu. they 
dalle a new 1 ore [iy ey had ſome Ge be 
fore erefted a chapel, and | it” structure being 
dedicated to the Viygin Mary, received the ad- 
ditional epithet of TRIS from | its vicinity to the 


nei bouring brook or 5 
The 105 e e Wy So "edifice, | 


| 


was pulle 'dows, and 4 f ew A $4 GY 0 1741. 
This ſtrücture 18 " built ik "brick in as plain a | 
manner * as poſſible. has two ſeries © ſmall 


arched win ows on tick fide, and the valy orna- 
mietits ate a vale at bach Cort r, and a turret 3 
the'weſt end. 

"The veſtty 6f this pattm 1 
officers are,” th chutchwardens, . two overſeer 
the poor, "two conſtables, two ſurveyors. of "the | 
highways, and one beadle. _ 

There are in this village a French 8 J 
houſe, a charity ſchool, and a place of EN 
entertainment, which 155 a pln page 7 and 
a band of vocal and inſtrumenta 

If the ſpirit of building ſhould continue 41 it 
has gone on for ſome few years paſt, this village | 


| prove the proſ 

1 | walls were plan 
gefa and the 

ger 125 ot for from 


| 
| 


will undoubtedly, in a very ſhort time, be quite | 


| Joined, and become a part of the metropolis. 


wh AN CR AS e N N, 
This! is 2 al hathler on the north veſt ſide of 
London, in the road to Kentiſh town. It has a 
church dedicated to St. Pancras, and called St. 
Pancras in the Fields, an old plain Gothic ſtruc- 
ture, with a ſquare tower, without a ſpire. | 
It is a vol, 
greater antiquity than that of St. Paul's cathedral, 
of which it is only a end but this ariſes from 
a miſtake; for the church of St. Pancfas, termed 
the mother of St. Paul's, was ſituated in the city 
of Canterbury, and was changed from a Pagan 
temple to a Chriſtian church 12 St. Auſtin Th 
8 in the year 398, when e dedicated it to 
t. Pancras. 
he church yard is a general burlatiplice for 
ns of the Romi religion. ' At a public 
Poſe on the ſouth fide of the. church is a fiedici- 
nal ſpring. 
This church, which ſtood on the yore 0 | 
St. Pancras- Jane, near aber; der 
its name 11 Jef 
Wet? to 8 


ward (ſee page 485) owe 
church mentioned in the above 

Pancras, ' a young phrygian nobleman, why ſuf- 
fered martyrdom under the emperor Dincieſs eſi oy 
for his ſtrict adherence | 9 th the Chriſtian re 17 

The ſervice of this church is only pe 

the firſt Sunday in every month, ding to, NG 
great extent of 'the pari and the number of 
chapels erected in various parts of it for the con- 
venlence of the inhabitants. en TN 


5 4 


n FP EC K HAM. ny ONLY N 


' This is a very pleaſant villa 
four mites from London, in de of Cim- 
berwell. 

In this village is the ſeat of the late lord Tre: 


r tradition that this c urch is of | 


ſituste bor | 


| tends two rows, of large, los, of conſiderable 


and here died 


three relig! 


11 hf Ind SURPEP f LONDON: 


Fol, "Pale in the reign of king ames n. by Sir 
Thomas Bond, who being deeply engaged. i 4 the 
rnicious ſchemes of that ce prince, was 
175 to leave the Kingdom with kim, wb. 
uſe was plundered by the populace, and 
became forfeited to the crown: .. 
The front of this building ſtands to the north, 
with a ſpacious garden before it, from which ex- 


| length, * ugh which the T er of London ter: 
| minates the pfoſpect. On, 20 'fide of this Ave; 
nue you have a, view of the ue 1 and the m 
of veſſels appearing ng at hie -water ove 
trees and you es Up to Greefdich! reatly im- 
a The kitchen garden and tha 
100 d with the choiceſt fruit Fe 
France, an an ee gardener” 
aris have the manstzefteilt of 
them ; ſo that the coll dect bn of fruit trees in this 


garden has been accounted | one of the belt 1h 


and. 

"pa after lord Tre vor died, Fed ſcat was vr⸗ 
cha [ed by A private gentleman, who "beg to 
make 120 conlderable rene ps had 
he lived a few years longer, would have rendered 

a very delightful ſpot of retiremeht. . ' © 
Here are likewiſe ſeveral other villas and heat 
houſes, inhabited by the tradeſmen of N 
and tho who have retired from buſineſs. | 


PUNE: 


4 This village which” is ſituate on the Thien 
five miles hh weſt of London, is famous for 
being the birth-place of Thomas Cromwell, earl 
of ſex, whoſe father Was a blackſmith in this 


lace 
7770 About this village the « citizens of ' London have 
many ve handſome Yeats j and on Putney Heath 
is a public oſs Seftali for polire gere 
date an 


the 


ro 


and in "he ſummer ſea for 
| dancing, and for 8 of the ple; anteſt bowlings 
greets in En 
Here is an old cl erected” lfte the ſame 
model with that of | Fulham, 66 the bppolite 
5505 and t ty are. th. fig” to have ben boilt 
two Hilter. part of Putney which joins 
«hr heath commands a fine, view both up and 


e river T haves. Hot: 
rated 5 {1 wy O H * on b. 5 * 


FAVE is teckoned the fineft viſe i the Whit 
ani and. has therefore. been termed the 
Freſcati of 'Epgland. It was ancientiy the fears 
ef our monarchs, and the' place from its ſplendor 
my called 'Shene 15100 in the Saxoh enjzae fig- 

es bt ight or flag 

In re lace Kk ing ard ITI. died ok grief fot 
the loſs 1 i tieftie ſon Edward the black e 

nne the wife of Richard 
firſt taught the Engliſh women the Fig 
ſide ſa e. Richard Was ſo afflict „ 
death, that ĩt gave him fuch a dur to t Place 
where it happened, that he defaced the fine 


ab» 


lack; 'bur it was afterwards repaired anfl beauti- | 
fied' by Ki Len A V. w o allo founded near it 
—_— 


3 


vel walk which leads from the 


kf ad SNR NE N of TYTTTH 


5 Ben * 1497 this | palace was Geſtroyed 
| 85 II. 1 thete z 


* t tic Be 
5 A ha rin caliſeg 1 Kue 


2 e e VII. Hed ble. 185 {i 
wiſe 1 2 tet cen E e groun 
817 es 50 15 old palace is 


where mer! ſtood | 
a ſeat Tür geh 4 ng to 1235 Oholinokdelcy, 
ike 


2 ; palgce, ws Fr 
190 5 fel % Plaid. edifice duſht 
mond, Few received a e alway 
ſpace about Rict mond, from kin il⸗ 
liam Il. TE: reward for his military 8 
ch on 4 hn by of chat Wruke 5 in che in · 
of the reign of king George 1, it devolved 
N z, and it was, by hte” late majeſty con- 
60. queen Carollile In caſe the veces 


n Gowager nglan 
. king took. feat deli abr here, and made 
ſeveral imptovementi in the palace, while her 
majeſty amuſed herſelf at her royal dairy houſe, 
Merhn's caye, the Hermitagey and the other im- 
ements which ſhe made in the 
L's this delightful manſion. 
The gardens are extremely fihe, and ate fortn - 
ed with an agreeable wildneſs and leafing” 
larity, that cannot fail to chatm 
ove with nature, and afford a much higher and 
more laſting ſatisfaction than can poſſibly atiſe 
from the moſt extenſive decorations of art. 

On entering theſe rural walks, you are con- 
ducted to the dairy, a neat but tow brick build- 
ing, to which there is an afcent by a flight of 
ſteps; in the front is a handfome angular pedi- 
ment. The walls on the inſide are covered with 
ſtuces, and the houſe is furniſhed fuitable to a 
ye dey, EN fot the milk being of the 
moſt beautiful china. 

Proceedimg thtough 1 gt trees you come 
to the temple, is is mates on a mont. It 
is a circular dotne crowned with à ball, and ſup- 
ported by. Tuſcan columns, with a circular altar 
in the middle, and to which there is an aſcent by 


very ſteep ſlo 47 
4 ” the dairy, 100 rolling the gra- 
palace ro the river, 
you come to. a wood, N 16 ou enter by a walk 
tertminated, by the yillion, à neat ele- 
gant 2 wherein i is 1 a degutiful chim. 
piec taken from a 2 225 in the addition to 
Palladis, id x mockek of 'a palace intended to be 
built in Fig 2 In another patt of this wood 
is the duke's Fſßehmer⸗ bose, Which has 3 lofty 
arched entrance, andthe roof rifiig to a Point is 
terrhinated' by « ball. 
From the wood you come to the fmt hopſe 
on the terrace, a light br ſcraff building 
larpe and lofry- windows, to give a better view of 
the country, and particularly of that noble feat 
called Sion-houſe,, In this edifice are two pic- 
tures, repreſenting the taking of Vigo by he 
duke of Ormond. 
Paſſing through a labyrinth, ou ſee, near a 
pond, Merlin's cave, a Gothic building chatehed ; 
"within which are the following figures in 
Merlin, an ancient Britiſh enchanter; the nor 
lent and learned queen Elizabeth, and a 1eed ot 
the Amarons ; here is alſo a library conſiſting 


fv 


& * and 
WA 


Or- 


ot 


5 | and 0 leavin 


. like- 


den ag! ſitu 
TL oonerablc | 
ſervices z | 


park and 18 


itre- 
| who are in 


with very || 


buy. 
a elf choſet tolle tion of the works 1. 
NN * R Bay 0 4 169349 


Mo pH ch 0 ve 108 746 come 9 ing 


25 the tel oval, and tütning 4 hence 
Jou have à view of the Fleralltage a groteſque 
wandte whith ſeems as if it had | ſtood many 
bundted years, though it was bujle by order of her 
late majeſty, It has three arched doors,” and the 
middle part which prœjects forward, 18 "adorned 
with a kind of ruinous angulat pedimenit ; the 
ſtones of the whole eAifice appear as if rudely” 
hid together, and the venerable look of the 
| whole is improved by the thickneſs of the ſolemn 
| grove behind, and the little rufret on r with 
| 2 == to which you may aſcefid by a ding 
* ? 
| The inne of this building | vin the: 9 of 
ah octagon with niches, in v k ate the buſts'of 
| 
| 
| 


the following truly great men, who by their writ- 
ings were an honour not only to their country, 
but to human nature. The firſt on the right 
hand is the incomparable Sir Iſaae Newton, and 
next to him the juſtiy celebrated Mr. John Locke. 
The firſt on the wy hand is Mr; Woolaſton, the 
author of The Religion of Nature Diſplayed : 
next to him is the — and learned Dr. Sa- 
muel Clarke, and in a kind of alcove' ® the Un ö 
honourable Mr. Robert Boyle. 

From this ſeat of contemplation you paſs. thro?: 
fields cloathed -with graſs; through corn fields, 
and a wild ground interſperſed with broom and 
furze, which afford excellent ſheſter for hares and 
pheaſants, of which there are great abundance. 

Leaving this beautiful variety, in which na- 
ture appears in all her forms of cultivation and 
barren wildnefs, you come to an ampitheatre 
formed by young elms, and a diagonaf wilder 
neſo, through which you paſs to the foreſt walk, 
chat extends about half mile and then paſſing 
through a ſmall wilderneſs you leave the gardens, 

At the north-eaſt- extremity of the garden iv 
another houſe that belonged to her majeſty, and 
| near it the houſe” of his late royal highneſs Fre- 
derick prince of Wales, which is on the inſide 
with ſtacoo. Oppoſite this laſt houſt is 
the prinoeſs Amelia's, built by a Dutch archivert, 
| the outſide of which is painted. 

To = _ of —__ —— den the Sine 
houſer'© everal of the nobility and geatry, 
nevularly the lady Buckworth's, and Mr. Ay 
frey's ; andextending the view acroſs the free 

| there a ars Iſleworth: 

Having thus deſeribed-this beaciiful manſion; 
ve ſhall now return to the village itſelf. Tha 
green is excecding pleaſant, it being levelled and 
| encloſed ina han manner; it is alſo ſug 
rounded with lofty eims, and adorned on each 

fide with the houfes of perſons. of diſtinction. 
Among the various ſeats on this ſpacious green is 
a handſome edifice that formerly be to Sir 
Charles Hedges, and fince to Sir Matthew 
Becker, in the gardens of which is ſaid to be the 
longeſt and higheſt hedge of holly that was ever 
ſeen,” with ſeveral other hedges of evergreens. 
There ate here alſo viſtas cut through woods, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
' 


— — —— — —c , 


| 


mer - 


of grottos, fountains, WIG a decoy, ſum- 


| 


mec-houſe and-ſtoye-houſes, in which-the anana, 
or pine apple, was firſt. brought to maturity in 
On the north eaſt ſide of the green is a, fine 
houſe, which belonged to the late Mr. Hegdig- 
er, and a little beyond it that of che late duke of 
Cumberlands patling by which you come to a 
ſmall park belonging to his majeſt y, well Rocked 
wich deer, and oppoſite to it is the entrance into 
the gardens... 31k THT To | PORP, | J1 
- This village runs up a;hill, on the aſcent, of 
which are wells of a purging mineral water, fre- 
quented during the ſummer. dy a great. number of 
gentry and others. On the top there is a moſt 
extenſive and beautiful proſpe& of the country, 
inter{perſed with villages and incloſures; the 
Thames is ſeen running beneath, and the land- 
ſcape is improved by the many fine ſeats that are 
feattered along its banks. N 
Beſides theſe remarkables, there are in this vil- 
lage the following. Aa almſhouſe built by Dr. 
Duppa, biſhop of Wincheſter in the reign of 
king Charles II. for the ſupport of ten poor wi- 


dos, purſuant to a vow made by that prelate 


during: that priace's exile. Another almſhouſe 
endowed with above 100l. a year, which, ſince 
its foundation, has been conſiderably encreaſed by 
John Mitchell, eſq; Here are alſo two charity 
ſchools, one for fifty boys, and the other for fifty 
girls. "Likewiſe a- very ſmall but neat play- 
S, TE EN. E, T. i enen 
This is a very ancient village ſituate about two 
miles eaſt of London; and is remarkable for its 
church, and the great number of tomb ſtones, 
both in that edifice and irs ſpacious cemetry. 
That this village is of- great antiquity, and has 
been of great importance in former times, may 
be collected from its being once the reſidence of 
kings, the ſeat of parliament, which was held 
there, and the place where the deans of St. Paul's 
had their country manſion 3 ſome faint remains of 
which are ſtill to be ſeen. | 5 
There was a church here ſo long ago as the 
time of the Saxons, when it was called the church 
of all Saints, cclęſia omnium Sanctorum, and we 
read of the manor of Stepney under che reign of 
William the Conqueror, by the name of Stiben- 
bede, or Stiben's- heath; but it does not appear 
when the church changed its name by being de- 
dicated to St. Dunſtan, the name it at preſent 
bears. To this church belong both a rectory and 


vicarage; the former, Which was a ſine- cure, was 
in the gift of the biſhop of London, and the 


latter, in the gift of the rector, till Ridley, bi- 
ſnop of London, gave the manor of Stepney, 


and the advowſon of the church to Edward VI. 


who, in his turn, granted them to Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, lord chambertain of his houſhold. 
Bur the advowſon being afterwards purchaſed by 
the principal and ſcholars of King's- hall and 
Brazen-Noſe college in Oxford, they preſented 
two perſons to the rectory and vicarage by the 
name of the Portionifts of Rarcliff and Spital- 


fields, till the year 1744, when the bamlec of 


Bethnal-green. 5 from it, and made 
a new pariſh by act of parliament, Stepney be. 
came poflicfied by only one rector. A 


che churchwardens for the time being. 


Mary Angel! 


6a _HISTORF.und;SURFBY.of, LONDQN. 


This pariſh was of ſuch vaſt extent, and. fo 
amazing Kr in buildings, as to produce 
che. pariſhes of Sc, Mary Stratford at Bow, St: 
Mary, Whitechapel, St. Anne's Limehoufe,' Sc. 
John's -at Wappi „St. Paul's, Shadwell, St. 
George's Ratch Highway, Oh riſt-thurch Spital- 
fields, and St, Maithew's, Berhnakgreen } all 
which have been ſeparated from it, aud yet it 
ſtill remains one of the largeſt pariſhes within 
the bill of mortality, and contains the hamlets of 
N Old and New Towns, Ratcliff and 
one... ef tek a EEE 
The preſent church, which hab been lately re- 
paired bined, 1 45 very conſidetable ex- 
tent, being 104 feet long, though it is no more 
than 54 feet broad. The height of che roof is 
35 feet, and that of the tower, with Its: türret, 
92 feet, The wall and battlements are buflt of 


brick and wrought ſtone, plaſtered' over; and 


the roof is coyered with lead. The pillars, arches 
and windows, are of che meer Comes, and 
the weſt porch, built in 1610, has not any re- 
ſemblance to the reft of the, building, it bein 
of the Tuſcan order. The tower, which is plai 
and heavy, is . wha at the corners by a kind 
of double buttreſſes; it is crowned with ſquare 
lain battlements, without pinnacles, and with a 
mall mean turret z and the ſame kind of battle- 
ments are carried round the body of the church. 
On the inſide are three galleries and an organ, 
and the altar- piece 1s adorned with four Corin- 
thian pilaſters, with their entablature and a pedi- 
ment; theſe have gilt capitals, with the arms of 
queen Anne carved. On the eaſt ſide of the 
rtico, . leading up to the gallery on the gorth 
de of the =. is a ſtone, Whereon att en- 
graved the following words N 
great I was a ſtone, 


Of 
O mortals read with pit of 
Time conſumes all, it ſpareth none 
Men, mountains, towns, nor City: _ 
Therefore, O mortals! all bethink 
Tou whereunto you muſt. 
Since now ſuch ſtately buildings ; 
Lie buried in the duſt. 


1 . 


7 


i a! * & * 
| oCHRT)! 


The church is well pewed with oak, and 


wainſcoted about eight feet high, and the pulpit 
is of the ſame ſort of timber. 3 
The veſtry is ſelect, conſiſting of a certain num- 
ber of repreſentatives choſen; by each hamlet, and 
Among the various monumental inſcriptions in 
this great cemetry, the following are the moſt te- 
„„ Sond es 
On a grave ſtone: near the ſouth caſt corner 
of the church-yard, is this inſcription on Mrs. 


* 9 (33 . " 


thought ſtrange, for Angels never dye. | 
- Indeed ſome fell from Heav'n to Hell, hen 


To ſay, an Angel here inter'd doth He, 
May be . 


* 


Aͤlre loſt and riſe no m rr 
This only fell by Death to Earth, . 
Not loſt but gone before. ee ee Ml 
Her Duſt lodg d here, her Soul perfect in Grace 
Mongſt Saints and Angels now hath took its Rack 


. \ 
* — 
% > 


arms, under which. is the following inſcription? 8 


Bow, Hear. who departed en lie Abril 46, 


| . 


Which once adorn'd as fair a mind, 


r 


1; 110. deen 


For while *rwas fleſh it held a gueſt 
With univerſal love 


HISTORY ad SURFEY bf: LONDON 
Arche eaſt end-of the eliurch-yard;” bear the 


church, is a monument of white marble, adorned 
with a cherub urn, palm branches and a coat of | 


1011 Jene 201 19. 1 : 


Here lieth interred the body of dame Rebecca | 
Berry, the wife of Thomas Elton of Stratford 


52. 4 
94 1 F 2 tf tr 4 
you that wana pes 9 1 25 
Like angels: fair, come dreſs vou here we BAL 
Come dreſs you at this marble ſtone, 26 40 
And make that humble grace your own for 


* 
Oo 
— — —— AO" 


9 104 


As Cre yet lodg'd ia woman kind. 
So ſhe was dreſs'd; whoſe humble life 
Was free from pride, was free from leite. 12:21 
Free from all envious brauls and yon. . 
(Of human life che civil wats) 165105 
Theſe neꝰ ere diſturbꝰd het aceful mind, 
Which ſtill was gentle; ſtill was kind. 

Her very looks, her garb, her mien, 

Diſclos'd the humble foul within- 

Trace her through every ſcene of life, 

View her az: widow; virgin, wife, 

Still the ſame humble ſhe appeatas, 


The ſame in youth the ſame in years N 95 
The ſame in —_ | | 


Ne're vex 


| 
| 
1 
1 
| 
4 


fide: is oder fic AE | 


dw 34:3 71 34 1 12 


d high eſtate, 
2 fairy as good as ſhe, 4 
king we | her hunt, e 
. Whoever treaderh-on this ſtone, | By 1 
Tour honeſt friend Will. ea, 
ba Hee 1 1193 1 
n 
ien 15 | 


this, ne're mov'd with chat. 
— if you'd be 5 
| 'On 1 — foot path, on 0 north 
ee the church is the lowing: 
I pray you tread moſt neatly, + 
"For underneath the ſame doth e 27.113 I 
$33 & £30165: 
On. "the oy 
— W 8. „ 
eee eee and en emma + 
as fave eee from the: church: is, 
the following: | 


Here remains all that was mortal of Mr. . 
Crab. h entered into eternity the 13th day of 
Seprember 1680, in the Goth year of his age · 
2 "* 1 IN , = 
Tread-genily, reader, 5h the . 
Committed 40 this tomb - ſtone's truſt, Fl 1— 4! 


1 


poſſeſt; S012 4417 7.418458 
A ſoul min'd-opioion's tyde. 1.6. bat 
Did over ſes in. triumph ride, 101 93. 


Tet ſeparate from the giddy crowd! . 


 Would'ft chav din ecligion hae, ty; way 
In brief tas this: to all to do | 
Juſt be would be dope unt. tw nen 97 


and paths tradition had allowed, Lk 
Through good and ill report he paſt, we 


Ofc cenſur d. yt approv'd.at laſt. 


3 * 4 


53 
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: 
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whom it fell into the hands of David ki 
Scotland,” who | gave it to the monaſtery” 
Trinity ia London; but He 


the 
ch 
| KT 
Jord C 
*r 19 
bit the citizens. of London. 


Ward, Which comprebends all the''freſt © 


629 

80 kind in Naturt's laws he Go oo 1 
A temple andefiPd with blood. det: 1 
A friend to every thing way' geb. p ” = 
The reſt angels de can uf tell. | 
Haſte then to them and him, and ſo farewell, 
fy is + TEL | 

The lad inferption we ſhall metnibn/' the fot 


lowing; on u ſpacious n. None, year _ ſouth 
fide ot  rotapen "en 4 | | 


Here lieth unerred the 1090 of Lnpualis Thomas 
Chever's, who departed this life November 18, 
i675. Aged 44 years. 

And of Ann Chevers His wife, who departed 


I this life, November 14, 1675. Aged 34 years. 


Aud of John Chevers their ſon, who departed 


| this life, November 13, 1675. Aged 5 days. 


1 


Reader wonder well how: abbr! à ſpan 


And how uncertain is the life of ny” Les $511 
Here lie the huſband; wife,” and child, by Death 
All three in five days tine. depriv'd of breath,” 
The child dies firſt, the mother' on the morrow 
Follows, and then the father dies with ſorrow. 
A Czſar falls by many wounds, well may 
Two Wann at Heary che tovreſt: captiin thy.” 


13 


The other enen in ts pariſh are, « 


Preſbyterian, Independent, Anabaptiſt, and a 


Quaker meeting-houſes 3 two chaxity- ſc hools; 
fitteen almſhouſes z an hoſpital; two workhouſes 
a large ſhip-yard to build in; 4nd rwo Portugueſe 
and one German burial grounds, the firſt of which 
contains 'near one thouſand ſepiiſthfal ' ſtones of 
beautiful marble, under which perſons of all a 
and ranks lie promiſeuouſly in 'rows' without diſ- 
deten ng whoſe graven ore never re opened. 


2 


| TOpTENNAM 28 CROSS. 
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This is a N village fleuate on the weſt Ade 


of the River Lea, five miles north of London, 


r »\ 17 « 


in the road to e 
The or 
the earls 


proprietors of this manor were 
28. Northumberland and Cheſter; 
0 
of the 
70 VIII. granted on 
to Wiltians' Lord Howard Efinaham, who 
bein afterwards atraintedy it reverted again to 
ing, who then granted jt to the dean and 
of St. Paul's, to whom it ſtill belongs. 
{preſent earl of Northumberland and! the 
rain have ſeats here; and there are alfo 
great number of eee belonging bay : 


'Fhe church ſtands on a hill, abs lirtle 
. river called the Moſel at the bottom to the weſt, 
north and eaſt. The pariſh is divided into four 
wards, vial 1. Nether ward, in which) ſtands the 
parſonage and vicarage. 2. Middle ward, com- 

ehending Church end, and Marth. ſtreet. | 

igh Croſs ward, containing the hal, the mill, 
. Page-green; and the High Croſs; 4% W. 5 
t 


pariſh, and e pl oof tha gaps; three wards 
155.1 $457 1219+ 


The 


en 


; Zancher, a Spaniard, the firſt confeQioner ever 


and at the entrance into the meadows, the elegant | 


Twickenham Park, the reſidence of the-counteſs | 


640 HISTORY and A 


The Croſs, which name to the place, was 
once much higher than it is at preſent ; and upc 
that ſpot queen Eleanor's corpſe was reſted, 
on the road from Lincolnſhite to London. Sr. 
Loy's well, in this pariſh, is ſaid to be always 
full, and never to * over; a 3 
cures have been ormed at Biſhop's well. 

An almſhouſe . founded here ia 18696 by one 


known in this kingdom. Here are alſo a free- 
ſchool, and a charity=ſchool for twenty · twNwo girls, 
who are taught and cloathed. n 


TOW TIN G. 


There are two, villages of this name, ſituate 
near each other, and diſtinguilhed by rhe epithets 
upper and lower. The former lies in the road 
from Southwark to Epſom, abo' ur four miles 
from London, "#7 | 3 

In this village is an almſhouſe founded in 150g, 
by the mother of Sir John Bateman, Lord-mayor 
of London, for ſix poor women, to be nominated 
by the eldeſt heir of the family. It is likewiſe 
adorned with ſeveral fine ſeats belonging to the 
gentlemen and citizens of Londoo, parcicularly 
the houſe and gardens of the Bateman family. 
Lower Towing is two miles ſouth weſt of 
Wandſworth; and here the lord Gray and the earl 
of Lindſey had their feats in the laſt century. 


TWICKENHAM. 


' 
' 


This is a very pleaſant village, ſituate: on the 
banks of the Thames between Teddington and 
Tfleworrh; and between two brooks that here fall 
into that river. n B 8. 

The church, which is a modern edifice, rebuilt 
by the contribution of the inhabitants, is a fine 

Doric ſtructure. Here is 4 charity - ſchool for fifty 
boys, who are taught and cloathed; and this de- 
lightful village is adorned with the ſeats of ſeve- 
ral perſons of diſtinction, particularly on the bank 
of the river. 1 0 t 
At the upper end of the village there is an ele- 
-gant Gothic ſeat called Strawberry-hill, belonging 
to the honourable Mr. Walpole; nat which is a 
beautiful houſe, late the earl of Radoor's, now 


cube of twenty-five feet high, and moſt 


in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Hindley. The next of 
conſiderable note is Sit William Stanhope's, for- 
merly the reſidence of our moſt celebrated poet, 
Mr. Alexander Pepe t then Mr. Backwell's; and 
the laſt on this beautiful bank is door. Battie's, 
at preſent in the poſſeſſſon of Mr. Paulet. All 
the ſe houſes, belides-feveral others on this delight - 
ſul ſpot, enjoy a moſt pleaſing proſpect —_—_— 
and down the river, perpetually enlirened wi | 
the welt country navigation, and dtrher moving 
pictures on the ſurface of this enchanting river; | 
Below the church is the fine ſeat af Mr. Whit- 
church, that of the earl of Sttaffard, Mrs. Pitt, 


1 


ſtructure called. Marble-ball, belonging to the 
counteſs of Suffolk. Still farther down the ſtreatn | 
you have the ſmall but very neat houſe of Mr. 
Barlow; the larger and more grand one of Mr. 
Cambridge z and. the ſweet retirement called 


FEY of LON DGN. 
of Montrath. This brings: you down to Iſle woth, 


which. from the entrance into the meadows at 


lady Saffolk's, is about a mile and a half on the 
bank of the river, eto Ham walks and 
Richmond-hill, and 1s one of the moſt beautiful 
walks, in England. 


ps 14 | . 10 21% 61 „ 

Ons the right hand of the rqad, between Tu 
bam-green and Brentford, is Guanerſbury-boy 
a noble and elegant ſtructure built by Inigo Jones, 
or, as ſome ſay, by Mr. Web, who was fou-10> 
law to Inigo Jones, Indeed the architecture ſnewa, 
that if the plan was not drawn: by that celebrated 
architect himſelf, it was deſigned by ſome of hia 


1 


ſcholars ; for the building has that majeſtic bold- 


neſs and ſimplicity which grace all the-works of 
that excellent artiſt, | It is ſituated on a tiſi 
ground the approach to it from the garden is 
remarkably fine.” The doggia has a beautiful ap- 
pearance at a diſtance, and commande a fin 
proſpect of the county of Surty, the river of 
Thames, and of all the meadows on its banks for 
ſome miles, and in clear weather, of even the 
city of London. | ” 8 43:1 
The apartments are extremely convenient and 
well contrived. The hall, which is large and 
ſpacious, is on each ſide ſupported by rows of 
columns, and from theace you aſcend, by a noble 
fight of ſtairs, to à ſaloon, which is a- double 


furniſhed. Tiiis fine room has an entrance into 
the portico on the back front, which is ſupported 
by columns, and from the finentſt of the pruſpect 
over the Thames, is a delightful place to ſit in, 
during the afternoon in the ſummer ſeaſon; for 
it being contrived to face the ſouth caſt; dhe fan 
never ſhines on it after two o'clock z but extend- 
ing its beams over the country, enlivens the beau · 
he landſcape. that lies before this part of che 
WC ; ann 20364. 903 1851 13G TOUR -; 
On entering the garden from che houſe, you 
aſcend a noble terrace, which affords a delightful 
view of the neighbouring country; and from this 
terrace, which extends the whole breadth pf the 
garden, you deſcend by a beautiful flight of ſteps, 
with a grand' balufttatie on kach ſide. But the 
gardens are: laid aut too plain, . in 
view on every fide. This was the houſe of the 
late Henry [Furorfſe, eſqi who hall a fine collec- 


—_— 


tion of pictures. It is now in the poſſeſſion of 
the princeſs Amelia. 2 
1 , 122911 


WALT H AMS T, OW... 
Del uf 48; 0301 z 
This is a very pleaſant village, ſituate on the 
river Lea, and contiguons. to L.. Layton. Here 
are three manors, vz. Walthamſtow, Tony ot 
High-hall, Walkhamflow Frances or Low- hall, 
which was the manor of the ime J. Conyers, eſq: 
and the manot of xhe cectory, which once betong- 
ed to Trinity-abbey in London 

The church, wlknchois dedicated tu che Bleſſed 
Virgin, is a large ediſice ſituated pl, and 
conliſts of chtee iſles; that on che nortk ſide built 
by Sir George Menox, kat. aldetman und Lord- 
mayor of London iin che reign of Henfy MIII. is 
called Monox's iſle; that on: the Toarth (ite ears 


1 


| the name of Thomrs:iſlr; fron a/citinef! er- 


8 3chant- 
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taylor of that nume, wha im ll probubiley, W Ts hoavtifub bailditg, Which wav'erefird-by > 
at the expence of building it. l lt 7 Eiltiey , and defgnetd: dy colonel 

In this: church-thereiare a great neben mo». ſl}! »m:certainlyione of thunobleſt had ſea, 
maments,” particularly one mehr the altar erectad not only hear Lenden, but im dhe Kkingdow. Te! 
to che me tory af Sim Thomas S kn. i; . from 


cond ſon to the earl of Derby, an Abich abet ws; | — uh you 
ab ee x dach on ber Parra. Ard before e e ror 
grapd, ehteabce; wucli ia ina Ole, pott ia: 


the-commanion table within .cthotails;; is bee 
of marble over che body of door ierce, bifkap! f ſm Coxinthian cums peng « — in 
of- Bath and Wells. 4 A Sarl e dnn | which, girlie dr. 66 this; hobleman. To: this: 
In the pariſh of Walthamſtow there are ſeve- yau aſcandehy a flight of ſtepe and: paſs into a 
-_ mo ſeats, and handſome houſes, belong» 
—— . diſtinction; the moſt remarkable, 
N u — Higham-hill ya riſing ground, with pictures, gilding, velvet, tapeſtry, and other 
about half a mile north from Clay-ſtreet, juſt || rich hangi 
above the river Lea, overlooking the £auntics af Befpre * Re bAuſe by an octangulat baſon which 
Middleſex and S ee N ſeees equal to the length of = front. On each 
a deli | and extenſive ens Fu pen u approac houſe are twa mar 
LING 2 8 "wg" \ Aber OFFICE * ey, Jo ver tks Ning 
in ancient times, when the lords teſided up — ph Wed, Fh t has 
their royalties, no place could be more admitably || not any portico, [wn - ey with a bas re- 


tuat than this mankey, erected at the rop of lief ſupported olumns. 
05 hi | of Hi gham, Tad 0 vithio | ky 5 The choc 7 On 55 Tri was ſome 


wagnificent faloon richly decorated with paint+ 
| ing and 3 through which you gelb inte 


he qbgle extent of Wy ſd a b. but th 500 gg rehuilt, chief 0 
hot y nov. any: des 1 Bran 1 Aan In 7 be chühcel is” a 9975 erb — 


99 12 Aut 80 Nag's-head, $i hr Sr Jo ah Child, whoſe ache in white 
ty who houſe ſo accomm odation of che! "| gnds 215 
ernes 


or ge eg h Oe ff riptipn.” © 

n retro hither c to an 0 inet * 181 1 8 ed © 1275 
iciry o on, ti on ese ts a Woman on 

we 58 A wrt vid He eaning er head ypon ber 2 qd, 5 her 


* clafin her hands ""Therk 
N A N S . E P Ae ae feverat Boys 9 5 1 Softires and 
A res- 2 N Fe. P "life by 7 Blowing up 
hu \ hear Wopdl 0 abdl 7 fit nö 
27 60 LY Ty N are feve ral 3 
2 75 gd "50:4 "WAMBLETON., 


zens z but 1 a de ke ig" 0 þ br | 
the mag nificent ſcar of the earl of 14 eg P ls 


N "This; 1s the village dhake Eibelbert kin ng 7 
c 


h 1 8 Kent was defeated in a battle = Ceavli 
9 50 1 171 Weſt Saxon, in the . 1688. he common or 
advantage 2 LA 95578 ging Faws « 1 * heath, which . d to be as Vat as that of 


of a ge 
planed in in avenues and viſt th up to t 
pot of ground where the old houſes — The on the \lides. wigh ſeveral ha 


aki why Way opled, e 7 le fouth, hom: the ; r0a d, on the 


e 6 | 1 1 e, which v 
green- Good. isa very fuperb building fur- Thomas Br 05 75 te lord trea- 
* gre e ONT PASS x1 25 Ter urleig h. 14 t 0 d was after- 
frompan 


>, t h way, 
1 8 12 A mile 7257 way 174 
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wards OT. ere a moſt 

EE 5 it "both 2 able fine 775 5 2 - 1 

uſeful. 2 — 4 [4 Ba 1 5 1.7 i rcbaſed, by 
- ure, Ir, Welt: 5 DST 

— g = _ BY 55 5 0 5 q oh eder, hy 

ty in depth. dre front, which is of Port- , 15 ke lane together 

Had — gut long TR ON Re pie 175 15 7 \ Pi 
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5 Ko re „Which js 1 54% 10 80 gd 
candles 9 i the proj ab fe 11 3» 20 eb 4 8 c u. 1 
: they oped res nee, Pi qo th 5 5 e on che ren bank of 
is laſt in the woods, and 1 —— mM | 25 pine miles From : ned. 
far as che eye cap e re »ANF Taue | fg i i Male 0 Finke 72 0 
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called the Warren. In be former more ſhips 
have been built chan in any ννν,ẽ t.õ docks in 
the kingdom z and in the latter, artillery of all 
kinds and dimenſions are caſt Here the com- 


— of — al. naval ſtores; aan 
academy has been lately: eftabliſhed herr, for 


| 6e e doc 
p | that che largeſt ſhips may fafely tide without 


— and defence of forrifed- 


ei 1017 lid to n er 1 


is generally ſtationed in rhe: river 
k-yard; where the water is ſo deep 


'the nd even at low water 
Phe town has been of late years: conſiderably. 
enlarged, and the pariſh church rebuilt in a very 
e manner, as one of the fiſty new 
* — Here is a Cn market an Friday. 
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ADDINGTON,. 
HIS. village is fitusted a1 at the 68 4 


a high e comaMon,.to, which it 
gives name, * three miles from 
Croydon, in the cohnty of Surry, 71 church, 
thou h ſaid to be ahove three bundred years eld. | 
is ſtill very ſubſtantial; but the moſt remarkable 
circumſtance i is, that the lord of the manor bel 
it in the reign of Henry III. by the ſervice . 
making his majeſty ameſs of pottage in an earthen | 
ot in the king's kitchen . coronation, And 
fo late as the 8 0 Mag Charles II. Tho- 
mas Leigh, eſq; then lord of the manor, made 
a mels according to his tenure, and brought it to 
his majcſty's table, when that king, though he | 
did not taſte what he had prepared, . . W | 


of See ! nd s i hz at 


© | 
# 3+ 


: 
| 
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t. ALBANS: 4 
on the river 10. 


This town, Which i is ſituate 
twenty alles from London, received its name 
from an abbey built hee about the. year 79 
the —_ St, Albanus, the ener 20h, i of 
Britain, who ſuffered in the firſt petſecutid bed ö of | 
the emperor Dioclefian. - It, is- incorporat 7 ll 
charter, and verned bys 1 mayor, high ſtewar 
recorder, twelve aldermeh, A e clerk, and 
twenty - our aſhſtafrs, TY | 
In this boroug| h thets id 1 6 particular. Aiftrict 


=y 


| 


called 4 Liberty, whit Ms g .Jur iſdiction, both 
in etcleſiaſtica and cn) vil.” 92 pe peculiar” to 
itſelf. This liberty bas Ja Al, ups a Adele, 


at St. Albans four times 7 15 on the Thurſday 
after the quarter ſehons at Hertford. 
* "There, are four wards in this town, in each of 
which are two churchwardens . a conſtable. 
It is large and ulous, though nat one of the. 
moſt — wks in the 1 The coun- 1 
try round it is, however, very pleaſant, and a- 
bounds with fine ſeats. Here ate two charity 
| ſchools; one founded for twenty eight boys, who | 
ate cloathed; and the other for ee 
of whom fourteen only are cloithed. 


| chaſed it fot the difloluuon. for four Need 


4 monument of 


| follows : : 


{| 3 $5] 803 1! Ii 74 14244 1220. 216311, 


AE EIT 2 pon and pods pr lng 
out of the 1 eee. the: circum erence of twenty la of Landon. 


By woot 310 4s dal | 170 uk % vt 


The origin of St. Albans was owir 
Fre hay viſe by Offa, KS, of the. Mercians, 
to the m emory z.,10 exp {aq of BY 
8 murder 8 STE ry Ling of of the 
Angles, hom he had treacherouſly inyeigle; io 

is court, on pretence of marrying his daughter. 
This Lis onaſtery or abbey chuf hay been rebuilt 
in whole or part ſevetal times. The town 


to the 


pounds, which V. ſo noble 4 
pulled down, and eces, for making 
Bever of de e Bede a par 


church for the es 
* In this ancient edifice is a funeral \rionuineot 
ies of kiog Offa, who is nen 


fabric being 


| and e 
| ſeated © on. his, Krone ; under which is the follow x 
| fog inter iptios-: 10 1:49? 147 10 1251 70.9 q 9 20 | 


* + (1%, 
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ee cclefiz citca annum 79 

uem male eßictum, et Ee Lerche u alte 
| Sy mens ſolio, Mzxzctvs Orra uit, | haut 

ES That is, 0 410 21 

1 The ab che ck ae Ein aig 
| Whbm'you behold an is ke 
Sublime, w was page Ud. Nene Orra 

On the eaftifide da the ſhrine of 85 Albi 
where is ſtill to be een the 
r Fg 1 | 


ite 


8. ALAN "Vzror' a, "Aptos 
| PaaTOMAnTYR, 177 


. 
T $1 1 


In the fouth ifle near the' bore U 15 1 
Homphry, brother to king Henry 
V. commonly diſtingui led by the title of che 
Good Duke af Glouceſter. It is adorned With a 


| dycal coronet, and the arms of France and Eng- 


land quatteted. In niches on one ſide are ſeven- 
teen kings; but in the niches on the other ſide 
there are not any ſtatues remaining. 'The inſcrip- 
tion, which alludes to the pretended ' miraculous 
cure of a blind man, dec by che duke, is as 


Pia 


'YQ% 


L "| 
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* , barren. 
Hic jacet Humykzxz Dus, dux ille Gloceſirius olim. 


Detector, dum fifta notat wiracula-cwci | 
Lumen erat patrie, columen venerabile regni; 
Pacis amans, Mufiſque favens meliqribus ; unde 
Gratum opus Oxonio, qua nunc ſchola ſacra refalget, 
Invida ſed mulier L kes regi; fibi nequam, OL 
Abftulit hunc, bumili vix hoc.dignata 
Invidla rumpente tamen, poſt funera vivat. 

In Engliſh thus: 

Sacred te the pious mn of inn excellent man. 
Interr'd within this conſecrated ground | 
Lies he, whom —_—_ his protector found 3 
. Good Hu ,: Glo'ſter's duke, who well could ſpy 

Fraud d within the blind impoſtor's eye: 

His country's light, the ftate's rever'd ſupport; 
"Who peace, riſing learning, deign's to court 
Whence his rich li , at Oxford plac'd, _ 
Her ample ſchools with ſacred influence grac'd : 
Yet fell an envious woman's wile, 

Both to herſelf, her king, and kingdom, vile 

Who ſcarce allow'd his bones this ſpot of land; 
Yet ſpite of 'envy ſhall bis glory ftand. 


the body preſerved by the pickle it lies in, except 
the 


of the vault is a crucifix painted, 
with a cup on each 
the fide; and a fourth as the feet. 


of Gothic workmanſhip, far the ornament of the 


high altar. And there are many curious models | 


and coins to be ſeen in the church, which have 
been dug out of the ruins of old Verulam. . - 
Befides this venerable piece of aoriquity, there 
are in this town three churches, viz. St. Michael's, 
St. Peter's, and St. Stephen's. 
la the church of St. Michael, is a monument of 
the famous Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, and 
viſcount of St. Albans. It was erected by Sir 
Thomas Marrin, who. had been fecretary to this 
t man. The philaſopher is fitting thought- 
ully in an elbow chair ; and on the monument is 


| 4 poſtquam omnia naturalis ſapientiz, i 
. Et civilis arcana evolsiſſet, 


Nature decretum explevit, 
Compo ta ſolyantur, 
An. Dom. 1626. tat. 66. 


Tanti viri mem. Thomas Meautys, ſuperſlitüs cultor; 
8 þ Defunfii admarator. 


In Engliſh thus. | 


Francis Bacon, baron of Verulam, and viſcount | 
of St. Albans; or by his more known titles, | 
the light of the ſciences, and the law of elo- | 
quence; was thus accuſtomed to fit; who, af- | 

ter having unravelled all the myſteries of na- 

' tural and civil wiſdom, fulfilled the degree of | 


—— 


en To the memoty of ſo gteat a tag, this was 


Verlam, which runs throu 


* in her 

| . She al 
4 N | | © bition, which appeared by het never 

In digging for a grave about forty years agu, peated by. 

the ſtairs leading to the vault where the body lics, | 

were diſcovered. It contains a leaden coffin, with | 


legs, from which the fleſh is waſted, the | 
of that end being dried up. On the wall | 


nature, that things joined ſhould be looſed,” 
_ year of our Lord 1626, and of his age 


erected by Sir Thomas Meautys, who re- 

2 him while living, and admires him 
ad; | | 

The late dutcheſs dowager of Marlborough had 

a feat here, and which how belongs to lord 

Spencer, built by the late duke upon the river 


gh the garden; and 
who allo built handſome almſhouſes ac the en- 


| trance of the town: | | 


The following remarkable inſcription and cha- 


| rafter is cut upon the fedeſtal of a fine ſtatue of 
| the late queen. Anne, carved by the noted Mr. 


Ryſbrack, and erected at St. Albans, at the 


expence of the dutcheſs, in gratitude to the me- 
| mory of that excellent princeſs ti 


Queen Anne was very graceful and majeſtic 
perſon ; religious Without affectation. 
ways meant well. She had no falſe am. 
lain» 
ing at king William's being preferred to the 
crown before her, when it was taken from the 
king her father, for following fuch counſels, 
and purſuing ſuch meaſures, as. rendered the 
revolution neceſſary, It was her greateſt af. 
fiction to be forced to act againſt him, even for 
ſecurity.” Her journey to Nottingham was ne- 
ver concerted, but occaſioned the great 


E 8 88 2 88 8 


| * conſternation ſhe was under at the king's ſud- 


den return from Saliſbury. 1 * 

cShe always paid the greateſt . to kin 
William and 1 1 — 5 
* any ane circumſtance 22 more than 
* what was eſtabliſhed in her _— by king 
Charles II. though, after the revolution, ſhe 
was preſumprive heir ta the crown, and, after 
the death of her ſiſter, was in the place of 
prince of Wales. / n ; 
Upon her acceſſion to the throne, the ciyi] 
„ lift was not increaſed. The late earl of Go- 
„ dolphin, lord high treaſurer of England, often 
5 faid, that from accidents in the cuſtoms, and 
* lenicy in the collection, it did not ariſe, one 
« year with another, to more than five hundred 
* thouſand pounds a year. f 7 

« She had no variety in her expences, hot 
* bought any one jewel in the whole time of her 


cc 


5 8 8 


- 


reign. . | 
"8 She paid out of ber civil liſt many penſions 
* granted in former reigns, which have ſince 
« been t upon the public. 

When a war was neceſſary to fecure Europe 
« againſt the power of France, the contributed, 
in one year, towards the war, out of her civil 


| *© iſt, one hundred. thouſand pounds, in eaſe of 
her ſubjects. ; 


She granted the revenue arifing from the 
« firſt fruits, ro augment the provi of the 
 povurer clergy. : OR 

<« She never refuſed her private charity to pro- 
per objects. 


1 Till a few years before her death, ſhe never 


had but twenty thouſand pounds & year for her 
7 X *, privy. 


* 
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© privy purſe. At the latter end of her reign, 


eit did not exceed twenty-ſix thouſand pounds a 


« yearz which was much to her honour, becauſe 
<« jt is ſubje& to no account. And as to her robes 
„it will appear by records in the exchequer, 
« that in nine years ſhe ſpent only. thirty-two 
e thouſand and fifty pounds, including the coro- 
nation expence. 

She was extremely well bred, treated her 
chief ladies and ſervants as if they had been 
her equals. "at 
„ proached her was decent, and full of dignity 


„ and ſhewed condeſcenſion, without art or 


« meannels, | 
ce All this I know to be true. 


«SARAH MARLBOROUGH. 
« MDCCXXXVIII” 


Her behaviour to all that ap- 


In the fields adjoining.to-St. Albans, Garinus, 
an abbot of that place, founded, about the year 
1190, an houſe or hoſpital for ſix poor perſons, 
and . women. It was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and called St. Mary de la Pray; 
which, in courſe of time, became ſo well endow- 
ed, that a princeſs, and ſeveral nuns of the order 
of St. Benedict, were maintained here. Cardinal 
Wolſey, commendatory. abbot of St. Albans, 
procured, about the-year 1528, a bull from pope 
Clement VIII. for the ſuppreſſion of this nun- 
nery, and annexing the revenues to the monaſtery 
of St. Albans ; but on the ſixth of June, in the 
20th year of Henry VIII. he obtained a grant of 
it, together with all the lands belonging to that 
houſe, for himſelf. - After the cardinal's attain- 


o 


der, the king exchanged N for other lands, with 


Near this town two bloody battles were fought 


betwren the houſes of Tork and Lancaſter : the 
ficſt upon the twenty-third of May 1455, in which 


the Yorkxiſts got the day; the ſecond on Shrove 


Tueſday, in the 29th of Henry VI. when the 
martial queen Margaret overcame the Yorkiſts, 


| who had then the king in their power, and fought 
under the ſanction of his name. a 


In the middle of this town king Edward J. 
erected a very ſtately croſs in memory of queen 
Eleanor, who dying in Lincolnſhire was carried 
through St. Albans to Weſtminſter, where ſhe 
was interred. ; 8 "n 

St. Albans ſends two members to parliament, 
has a large market, eſpecially for wheat, on Sa- 
turday ; and three annual fairs, viz. the 25th of 
March, the 17th of June, and the 29th of Sep- 
tember, all for the ſale of horſes, cows and ſheep, 


and for hiring of ſervants. | 


On the weſt ſide of the river Ver, oppoſite to 
this town, ſtood the ancient and famous city of 
Verulam. When Julius Cæſar invaded Britain, 
Verulam was a large and.populous place, though 
the only remains of it at preſent are, the ruins of 
walls, and ſome teſſalated pavements and Roman 


coins, which have from time to time been diſco- 


vered by digging. | | | 
- About the year 1666 there was dug up in this 
place a copper coin, which on one fide had Ro- 
mulus and Remus ſucking the wolf; and on the 
other, the word Roma, much defaced. | 
When the Romans drove from hence the pow- 
erful Caſſibelinus, who is ſuppoſed to have been 
king of the Caſſii, they plundered the town of 
Verulam; but the inhabitants living quietly. under 
their government, they were rewarded with the 
privileges of citizens of Rome, and their town 
made a municipium, or city. This was one of 
the two Romaa cities that were taken and ſacked 
by the Britons, under the conduct of Boadicia, 
queen of the Iceni, in the reign of the emperor 


Nero, when a moſt dreadful ſlaughter was made 


of the Romans, and their allies. The other city 


deſtroyed by the Britons on this occaſion, was 


Maldon, in Efſex ; but both theſe places were af- 
terwards rebuilt, and flouriſhed under the Romans. 


1 
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the abbey of St. Albans. . 
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This village is ſituated between Darking and 
Croydon in Surry, and is remarkable for pro- 
ducing a great quantity of walnuts; but much 
more for its downs, one of the moſt delightful 
ſpots in England, on account of the agreeable 
eats in that neighbourhood ;; for the extenſive. 
proſpect of ſeveral counties on both ſides the 
Thames, and even of the royal palaces of Windſor 
and Hampton Court; and forithe fineneſs of the 
turf, covered with a ſhort graſs intermixed with 
thyme, and other fragant herbs, that render the 
mutton of this tract, though ſmall, remarkable for 
its ſweetneſs. On theſe downs there: is a four miles 
courſe for horſe races, which is greatly frequented. 


BARKING. - 


0 5-450 % E341 ) 1 UB 49:49 
This is a large market town in Effex, ſituated 
about eleven miles from London, on a creek that 
leads to the Thames, from whence fiſh is ſent up 
in boats to London, the town being chiefly in- 
habited-by fiſhermen. E ont $11 
This pariſn has been ſo much enlarged by 
lands recovered from the Thames, and the river, 
Rothing, which runs on the weſt ſide of the 
town, that it has two chapels of eaſe, one at 


1 5 


Ilford, and another called New Chapel, on the 
ſide of Epping Foreſt; and the great and ſmall 
thes are computed at above 600]..per annum. 
At a ſmall diſtance from the town, in the way 
to Dagenham, ſtood a large old houſe, in which 
the gunpowder plot is ſaid; to have been firſt pro- 
jected. 7 N Enn 
BARNE T. 
This town is ſituated in the road to St. Albans, 
eleven miles from London, on the top of a hill, 
whence it is called High Barnet, and alſo Chip- 
ping, or Cheaping Barnet, from king Henry the 
ſecond's granting the monks of St. Albans the 
privilege of holding a market here. 
In this town is an alms-houſe founded and en- 
dowed by James Ravenſcroft, eſq; for ſix widows. 
Likewiſe a free-ſchool founded by queen Eliza- 
beth, and endowed partly by that princeſs, we 
| | « partly 
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partly by alderman Owen of Londong whoſe: ad- 
ditional endowment is paid by: the fiſhman 
company, who appoint twenty - four gove 

by whom the maſters and uſhers ate hoſes @ 
teach ſeven children gtatis, and all the other chil> 
dren for five ſhillings a quarter. The church/ls/a 
chapel of eaſe to the village of Eaſt Barnet. 

Here is a famous market: for corn and eee, 
held on-Wedficſdayiy $6 nd fax annual fairs, vie. 
the 84h gth, and-20th-of Aptil, for toys 2 and 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th of Feeder, for _ 
liſh, Welſh, and Scotch cattle. lb 7 

This place | is remarkable for a decifive battle 
fought in its neighbourhood on Eaſter-day 1468, 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, in 
which the great earl of Warwick, ſtiled be ſet- 


ter up, and puller down of Med: was lain, toge- 


ther with Many of the principal nobility, and ten | 


thouſand men. The place ſuppoſed to have been | 
the field of battle is a green ſpot near Kick's End, 
between St. Albans and Hatfield roads, a little 
before they meet; and here, in the year 1740, a 
ſtone column was erected, on Which is a long in- 
ſcription, giving. a erg account of that 
battle. 
Eaſt Barnet is a \ pileaſant village ſitvate near 
Whetſtone and Endfield Chace, and was for- 
merly much frequented on account of its medi- 
cinal ſpring, which was diſcovered in a neigh- 
bouring common upwards of an hundred years 
ago. 


Li 
* 


is very beneficial, 
ere is the fine; ſeat of the lord Trevor, to 
which queen Elizabeth gave the name of Mount 
Pleaſant. 
Though the following place is ne- the bill 
of mortality, yet as it is neither a towa or vil 


lage, it could not with e J * RG in 
the laſt chapter, . $0 Y 
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This is a very extenſive plain ſituated to the 
ſouth of Greenwich, and is ſaid to have received 
its name from the colour of the ſoil- It was on 
this plain that Wat Tyler, the famous rebel in 
the reign of Richard Il. muſtered near an hun- 
dred. thouſand men. On the heath is an eminence 
called Shooter's-hill; from whence there is a moſt 


extenſive and beautiful proſpect; and on the top 


of this hill is a ſpring, which conſtantly over- 
flows, and is never frozen in the ſeveteſt wea- 
ther. Some time ſince a plan was formed for 
building a ſuperb town on this hill, and ſome of 
the houſes actually finiſned; but the deſign was 
laid aſide, on account of the ground being ſo full 
of ſprings, that no cellars could de formed, nor 
the foundations ſecurely laid. 
The only remarkable building in this place is 
the magnificent ſeat of Sit Gregory Page, bart. 
It is a noble building, with two handſome fronts ; 
that to the ſouth is ornamented with an Tonic por- 
tico. The hall is a very elegant room, adarned 
with handſome pillars, -and other ornaments in a- 
good taſte. The dining-room is well propor- 
tioned, with a ſmall receſs for the fide board; 
the fitting up, rich carving and gilding, on a 
white ground; chimney- piece of white marble 


- 


The churchlis a mean edifice z but the rec- | 


648 
poliſhed, and very beautiful. This room opens 
into the gallery, which is ſixty feet long, twenty 
broad, and twenty high; the ceilipg, cornice, 
door caſes, and all the drnatnents T5 cry elegant 
gilt carving on white grounds. The crimſon bed- 
chamber is very handſomely ornamented; and 
the bed is placed in a patt ſeparated from the reſt 
of the room! by pillars. This opens into the 
library, which is forty-five by twenty, and, is 
ſupported by very handſome” pillars. © In ſhort, 
the whole fitting up and furniſhing this magnifi- 
cent ſtructure, is exceedingly ſuperb: The rooms 
are hung with crimſon, and ſilks and damaſks ; 
and the cornices, ceilings, door-caſes, ſlab, ſofa; 


| and chair frames, all carved and gilt in à juſt 


| 


| 


rafts, ." The chimney- 


eces are ve beautitul, 
oliſhed, ' and ſome of 
with wreaths and feſs 


being -of white Marble 
them vlegantly decor 
toons of wrought marble, 

Beſides thefe beautiful ornaments, this houſe 
is likewiſe adorned with many capital pictures, a 


liſt whereof, for thi IgtiefaRtion, of the | Turioug, 
is here ſabjoined. ** n 


Sampſon and Dalilak, indy? 

St. Cyprian a J length, 1 

The three royal children 4 8 ditto.” 

Juno and Ixion, Rubens. 

Rubens and his miſtreſs, ditto.- 

Rubens; two figures, fowls and fs, ditto' and 
Snyders, 

Figures by Rübens, 

rughel. 

David and Abigail, ditto. 

A maid milking a goat, 

The good ſamaritan, Sy 


0 


x landſeape, | inte and 


ſordans of Antiverp. 5 
i Baldelochi © 


4 . 


breze. 


Moſes flriking the rock, Valerio Caſtello. 

The woman taken in adultery, Paul Veroneſe -- 
Moſes and Pharaoh's daughter, ditto. , © | 
A counſellor; his wife and daughter, Titian. 


ok denial: of Our E N. A. da ine. 
io. 0 


A holy family, Parmegiano. 


Moſes ſttiking the rock, Giacomo bid . 
A landſcape with cattle, ditto. | 


The return of the — fon, Chev, Cala- 


The angels appearing to the icpherde: Baſnn. 
Hiſtory of Cupid and Pyche,. twelve bikers, 
Luca/Giordans, ” © 6 


Venus, Cupid, and Satyrs, Phipps Lauro. 
Ditto, ditto. - Je 


A landſcape wirh figures, Salyator Roſa. 
Ditto, Franciſco Mola. 
| Judith and Holofernes, Manfredo. 


Lewis Carrachi, e 
A ſacrifice, Nich. Pouſſin. | "ey 
Venus, Cupid and Satyrs, ditto. 

Daphne changed into a laurel, ditto. 


A landſcape with figures, Gaſpar Pouſſin. 


” 


Architecture and figures, Viviano. | 
Ditto, ditto, | | 


[Joſeph and his brethren, Paraccini,” 
Jacob embracing Benjamin, ditto. 


A laadſcape with figures, Claude Hy 


Ditto, Franciſco Mille. 
Ditto, ditto. | 


Three * half —_— after Car, Maratti. 
A 


; * 


Ditto, ditto, ditto. 15 rings, it is built upon firm chalk, and on _ 
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A quarter length, Albert Durer. I }} The golden age, Limburg, 

A battle piece, Bourgognone: 1 The great 2 Harlem, De Witt. 

Ditto, ditto. FA A landſcape with yon, Velver Brughel. 

An holy family, Solomini: | | Ditto, ditto. - 

Paris and Helena, L'Araiſe. A poulterer's ſhop, Old Meiris. 4) 

The ju Py. 2 Solomon, gallery chimney A iſhmonger's ſhop, ditto. 7 
piece, A water piece, Zagtleven. 

Hector and 3 drawing · room chim- || A hunting piece, Berchem. | 
ney-piece, Imperialis. An Italian playing on the guitar, Brower. 

Coriolanus, ſaloon chimney piece, Imperialis and || A: landſcape with figures and cattle, : Wouver- 

- Maſucci. mans. 

Architecture and figures, dreſſing · rom chimney || A ditto, ditto. $01 
piece, Paulo Panini, The holy family, Scalchen. 

Architecture with figures, bedchamber thimney Ditta, ditto, 


piece, ditto. A woman with a torch, ditto 
Ditto, 2 bedchamber chimney piece, ditto || A ſchoolmaſter, Gerard DowWe. 
Ditto, library chimney piece, after Panini. | The offering of the kings, Polenburg b. 
Two ſmall figures, Venus and An Young 


Ditto, yellow n room, ditto, Harding af. 
ter Panini. | Meiris, 
Ditto, red n room over the chimney piece, || A landſcape with cattle, Edema. ; 
ditto IA landſcape with fowls and a dog, Craddock. 
Ditto, ſtore room chimney piece, ditto In the Gallery 52 pictures 


Ditto, over the doors of the red drawing roam, | — room 3 
after Paulo Panini. | | | 

Ditto, over the doors of the red drawing room, 
Harding aft. Panini. 

Ditto, with figures over the door in the ſaloon, 


ö 

Dretag room 3 
ditto. Dining room 

| 


3 
Bedchamber 1 
r 


2 
Ditto, ditto, ditto. Artic ſtory A 
A landſcape with figures, a room chimney — 
_ _ * * | In all 118 
A lan wi res, en dreſſing rogm FEI e 
chimney piece, ditto. aki 1 | BLECHINGL ww 
A landſcape with figures, green bedchamber 
chimney piece, by This is a ſmall, ancient parliamentary lese 


Fruit and flowers, break faſt chimney piece, by || ſituate twenty miles from London, in the 
l daughter and Moſes, Chev, Vander- || of Surry. It had a caſtle, which, with —— 
3 . nor, is or was ſome years ſince in poſſeſſion of the 
by the angels to the ſhepherds, ditto family of Sir William Clayton. The bailiff, 
King Teldchus giving his kingdom to his ſan, || who returns its members, is choſen annually at 
"= the lord of the mjanar's colt. The town ſtands 
| 

| 


Shepherds and ſhepherdefſes dancing, ditto. on a hill, on the fide of Holmſdale, with a fine 
Hercules between Virtue and Vice, ditto proſpect as far as the fouth downs, and Suſſex; 
Roman Charity, ditto. and from ſome ruina of the caſtle, which are ſtill 
Joſeph and Potipher's wife, ditto. | | viſible, though overgrown with a coppice, there 
Mary Magdalen reading in a grotto, ditto. | is a proſpec eaſt inta Kent, and welt into Hamp- 


Bathſheba bathing, dirro |} ſhire, Here is an almſhauſe for ten poor people, 
Our Saviour and Mary Magdalen, ditto. | and a free 6 ſchool far twenty poor children. le 
Venus and Cupid, ditto. | has a bandſame-church,. which had a ſpire, bus 
Chevalier Vanderwerff, his vife and caugherr, | in 1606 it was conſumed by 9 and all 


ditto | che bells meited. 
Adam and Eve, peter Vander werf. * . This place. fonts two aebere to 
and Stratonica, ditto though it has no weekly market; and here. are 
A landſcape with many figures, a fair at Gn | — annual fairs, viz. the twenty- ſecond of June, 
Sir D. Teniers. Q and the ſecond of November, for horſes, een 


Ditto with figures, ditto. — "uy 


Fruit and flowers, Van Huy ſan. | 
Ditto, ditto. | | | CARSHALTON. 


Fruit and flowers, Nato, 


Ditto, ditto. This village, which is in Surry, is re 
Ditto, ditto. among innumerable ſprings, which altogether 
A view of Venice, over the ſaloon door, Harding |f form a river in the very center of the place, and 
af. Canaleti. | joining other ſprings that flow from Croydoa 
Ditto. ditto, ditto. | and. Beddingtan, make one ſtream called the 
Architecture, over the door in the gallery, ditto |} Wandell. 
after Panini. + . Fhough this village is thus ſituated among 
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of the moſt beautiful ſpots on that ſide of Lon- {| ſchool here, built by Sir William Perkins Its 
don, on which account it has many fine hquſes || market was granted by king James 1. | 
belonging to the citizens of London, ſome of 
which are built with ſactrgrandeun and expence, C HES HUN T. 
that they might be rather taken for the ſeats of en 
the nobility, chan the country houſes of citizens This village is firuate about three miles to the 
and merchants. Mr. Scawen intended to build, a {| ſouth of Hoddeſdon, in Hertfordſhire, and is 
magnificent houſe here in a fine park Which is {| thought by ſome to be the Ducalitum of Antos 
walled round, and great quantity; of ſtone and ninus, which, in his. Iteperaty, he places fifteen 
other materials were collected by him for che puf- miles from Lopdon, and which ſtands ncat the 
poſe; but the defign was never carried into exe) N way called Exinine- tee. 
cution. Here alſo door, Rateliff buiſe a very In Kilfmore-ficlds, weſt of Cheſhunt, ate the 
fine houſe, which aftetwardꝭ belonged to Sir John remains of a camp. The angle of the ſquare, or 
Fellows, who added gardens and curious water-:|| rather oblong fortification, is ſtill remaining, and 
works. It at length paſſed into the hands of the || the rampart and ditch ate very viſible for above 
lord Hardwick, who fold it to the late, William | an hundred yards, 
Mitchell eſq: by: whoſe family it; is at this time ||. There was formerly. in Bye yilege a benedic- 
. eſſed, 1104 well + 2 509) «V0.7 It); ll tine Dunne, „dedicated 0 the irgin Mary. It 
A 14 Crates e e e at 231-37 IN. 08 aboor the year) 12Tgs..and ende 
:CASHILOBU-R-Y. 4 augmented with the lands and tenęments of the 
We 1 |}, canons of Cathel, in the 24th of Henry III. But 
notwithſtanding this augmentation of its revenues, 
it was valued, on the diſſolution of religious 


„13 1 : 
25 
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This is ſituated fixteen miles north of London, 
in the county of Hlertford; and is ſaid to haye on | | 
been the ſeat of the kings of Mercia, during the ¶ houſes, at no more than fourteen pounds one ſhil- 

heptarchy, till Offa gave it to the monaſtery of | Meß PET AAR ee ne een 
St. Albans, Henry VIII. however beſtowed it In the pariſh of Cheſhunt is a ſmall village 
on Richard Moriſon, eſq; from whom. it paſſed called TRZOBAL Ds, where formerly was built a 
to Arthur lord Capel, baron of Hadham, and ||_ magnificent, ſear by lord treaſurer Burleigh, the 
from him came by inheritance to be the manor of || gallery of which was painted with the gehealogy 
the earls of Eſſex, who. have here a noble .ſeat ||. of the kings of England, and from thence was.a 
erected in the form of an H, with a large.park deſcent into the garden, which was encompaſſed 
adorned with fine woods and walks. The gardens || with a ditch filled, with water, and large enough 
were planted: and laid out by Le Notre in the to have the aſure of rowing in a boat between 
reign of king Charles II. The front and one fide || the ſhrubs. It was adorned with a great variety 
are of brick and modern, but the other fide is of trees and plants, labyrinchs made with much 
very antique. +4 || labour, a jet d'eau with its baſon of white mar- 
ee 2% %0 frond „ 2 Hagan 412 fe 0 ble, and, with columas and; pyramids, In the 
1:41, CHERTSEY. ..; - I ſummer-houſe, the lower part of which vgs 
1.3% 3491 r 1 eit tier di | built ſemicirculatly, ere the twelve Roman em- 
This , which is ſituate in Surry, nineteen pérers in white. marble, and à table of touch- 
miles from London, has a bridge over the Thames || ſtone ; the upper part 's it was ſet round with 
to Shepperton in Middleſex ; and its principal leaden ciſtetas, into which water was conveyed 
trade is in malt, which is ſent in barges from Heer 005 5h ef ad ahi fc 
hence to London. It gives name to a hundred, This ſcar the lord Burleigh gave to his younger 
which has the particular privilege of being ex-; ||. ſon Sir Robert Cecil, jo whoſe. time kiag James J. 
empted from the jariſdition;of the high ſheriff, | ſtaying chere for one, night's refreſhment, as he 
who muſt direct his writ to the bailiff ot it, who was Coming to take pole ſſion of the crown. of 
is appointed for life by letters patent from the ex- England, he was fo delighted with the place that 
chequer. It is noted for the burial place of Hen- he gave. him che manor of, Hatficld Regis in ex- 
ry V. whoſe bones were afterwards. removed by ||; change for it, and afterwards, enlarged the park, 
Henry VII. ro. Windſor; and for the retreat of || and encompaſſed it with a wall ten miles. round. 
the celebrated poet Mr. Cowley;from court to the |||. This palace he often viſited, in order to enjoy the 
„ happineſs of which ||| pleaſure of hunting in Enfield Chaſe and Epping 
he has beautifully deſcribed in one of bis poems; Foreſt, and at laſt died there. In the civil wars 
. as he has, in another, the baſe ſet vility of a court ¶ it was however plundered and defaced ; it being 
life, and his hearty abhorence of it, in that well the place from whence king Charles I. ſet out to 
known ien. s erect his ſtandard at Nottingham: king Charles 


, 


dn Bol L n | II. granted the manor to George Monk, duke of 
Were I to curſe the man I hate, |. | || Albematie; but it reverting again to the crows, 
Attendance and dependence be his fate. ||| for want of heirs male, king William III. gave it 
— e | to William Bentinck, whom he created carl of 
Here is a market on Wedneſdays, and four an- Portland, from whom it deſcended: to the duke 
nual fairs, viz; the firſt Monday in Lent, for || his grandſon: the great park, a part of which 
horſes, cattle, and hops; the fourteenth of May, || was 1n Hertfordſhire, and a part in Middleſex, is 
the ſixth of. Auguſt, and the twenty-fifth of Sep- || now converted into farms. | 


tember, for horſes, c [Here are ſeveral houſes belonging to rſons of 


4. 83238 — 


es, cattle and toys. _._ Here arc 4 houſes Dt 
At Coway Stakes, near this place, Julius Cæſar || diſtinQtion , and in this neighbourhogd Richard 
paſſed the. Thames. There is a handſome free- | Cromwell, who had been protector, but abdiesteg, 


54 1 * | _ paſſed 
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paſſed the laſt part 


manner. 


* _ 


_ CHIPPING, ONGAR., | 
This town is ſituated twetity miles from Lon- | 


don, in the county of Eſſex, and was formerly 
the manor of Richard Lacy, who bring protector 
of England, while Henry II. was abſent in Nor- 
mandy, he built a church and a caftte here with 
other fortifications, the remains of which are ſtill 
to be ſeen. | W | 


© Though this town is but ſmall, yet it has ſome 
| inns, being 


It has two annual fairs, one on the ſeventeenth 
of March for toys; and the other on the cleventh 
of December, for horſes and ſheep. 
Neat Cobham are ſeveral fine ſeats, particularly 
that of Mr. Bridges, which is built in a very ſin- 
gular taſte, ſomething after the model of an Ita- 
| Han villa, but very plain on the outſide. The 
apartments within are very commodious, and the 
principal rooms elegantly fitted up, and richly or- 
namented. The offices below are very convenient, 
and judiciouſly contrived to anſwer the purpoſ 


for which they were deſigned. But what chiefly: 


contriv. 


ſtrikes the beholder's eye, is a falſe ſto 
the dif- 


ed on each fide of the houſe, taken fro 


ference in the height of the ſide rooms from thoſe 


principal apartments; and theſe are converted in- 
E galleries, with a ſmall apartment at one 


them. | 


The houſe is fituated on an eminence, ſo that 


it commands a proſpect of the adjacent fields, 
which are kept in very exact order; and there is 
a declivity from the houſe to the river Mole, 


which paſſes by the ſide of the garden. It ſtands 


about à mile from the road, and is ſo much hid 


by the trees near it, as not be ſeen till the 


riſes on the heath beyond Cobham, 
where, in ſeveral parts of the road between that 
and Ripley are fine views of it. | | 


. 


There are in this neighbourhood two other ele- 


ant feats, one belonging to lord Ligonier, and 


che other to Hamilton, eſq. 


exceeded by few in England. 
COLNBROOK, er COLEBROOK. 


being io Middleſex, and the other in Bucking- 
hamſhire. It ſtands on four channels of the ri- 
ver Coln, over each of which it has a bridge, and 
is about eighteen miles from London. It is fituat- 
ed in the high road to Bath, and has feveral con- 
fiderable inns by which it principally ſubſiſts. 
Here is a charity ſchool, and an ancient 57 700 
ſaid to have been founded by king Edward III. 
Likewiſe a weekly market on Tueſday, and two 
annual fairs, viz. the fifth of April, and the 


COB HAM. | 


firuated in the high road to 
ortſmouth, about ſixteen miles from London. 


es 


. 
1 


end, which affords a communication berween | 


| e gardens 
and ornamented park of the latter is ſaid to be 


Ft 


This town is fituated in two counties, one part 


| 


hall is oRtagonal, 


| 


View of St. Mark's palace, and 4 


Moon light, Vandeneer, : | 
Emblematical picture, Gulio Carpioni. 
| Lardfcape under 


| 
| 


Landſcape morning, Claude Lorrain. 


Landſcape, Both. 
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| ''CRAYFORD., 

This town, which is fitvate'two miles to the 
weft of Dartford, and about fourteen miles from 
London, received its name from its ſituation on a 
ſmall river called the Cray, over which there Was 
formerly a ford. It is an 6bſture town, and has 
hot any thing remarkable; except u ſmull market 
on Tueſday. But on the heath, and in the fields 
near the plate, are ſeveral caverns, from ten to 
twenty fathotms , narrow at the top and wide 
at the bottom. It is ſoppoſed by ſonie that theſe 
were dug by the ancient Britons, and uſed by them 
as granaries for ſecuring their com; but others 
ſuppoſe they were made by the Saxons, 46 
tacles for their wives and children, and effects, 
when they were at war with the Britohs. / 

To the ſouth of this town is Foot's Cray, a 
ſmall place, remarkable for the elegant Tear of 
Bouchier Cleeve, * called Foo rs CRNAY Pract. 
It was built by him elf after a defign of Palladio 
of the Ionic order, and is very elegant. The 
and has a gallery, Wund which 
you are conveyed to the bedchambers. The ſira- 
ation is pleaſant, and the proſpect from the houſe 
very good. The edifice is built of ſtone, bat 
the offices, which are on each ſide at fome 
diſtance, are brick. The diſpoſition of tlie tod ms 
within the houſe appear to be very convenient, 
and the ſeveral apartments are elegautiy finiſhed 
and ſuirably furniſhed; The Chineſe bed, and 
other furniture of this kind in the principal bed- 
chamber, is perfectly beautiful. The gallery, 
which extends the whole length of the north fronc 
of the houſe is à very grand room, and is filled 
with pictures by the moſt eminent maſters | and 
there are ſeveral other good pieces of this kind in 


the dining and parlour a lift of at which is 
as follows: © nene 
4 d 41 [g, 9174 H4 an Of» 28, $802 
cee Pur. 
Alen ee 1 ; ak heb £6 '} (LIC TvY 
Seven ſea pieces, Vandevelde. 1103 ha$a499 
A ſmall durch Kitchen, Calf. 
Landſcape, Wynants. hoe BEI Id 


Mocking Chrift, Baſſano. | | 
View of the Rialto, Marieſch mn. 
bull-feaſt at 


Venice, Canaletti and Chimeroli. 
1 


$10. ri 

it, by Glauber; res by 
Doge's palace, Carlovarin. A us 
A ſea port and market in Holland, Wynix. 
Landſcape by Glauber—figutes by Lalreſſe. 
A ſmith's ſhop, Old Wye. 
Oval landſcape, Lambert. 


Gallery Weſt End. 


* 


41H $645 


1 


Ditto evening, ditto. 
Venus and Cupid, Vandyke. 
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North Fru. 


Adonis or che Mhepherds, O Coloni. | 
Temple of the Muſes, Romanelli. y 
Solang und the elders, Guercino. 9750 


g Flower piece, Van Hoyfuto, 
Abraham and Hagar, Rembrandt. 
Landſcape, Paul Potter. | 
'Jacab with his flocks, Roſa Tivoli 9 0s 
Aſcipe, Gaſp ar Povfſin. INE 
BY rr ple, De ok 5 
king on horſeback, Vandertnules, 

Three horſes mounted, Van Dy ke. 


: 4 Eaft End. | 
lager A r Parts, Guiſeppe Chiati, 
ndfcape, Hobima. 115 


Paradiſe, Tempeſta. 
e ho: Paul. Drill bew Anriba 
araccl. 


45 South Tide. | 
Lip RON Pee Vedas: L. Giotdano. 
Landtespe, Wouverman. | 


Country wake, 


Teniers. 
Lao 


ouverman. 
4 of Venus, 8 

fam Ru 8. | 
3 Tag 2. flo, Dolci. | 
Chriſt bleſſing Sr. Francis, Annibal Cine. I 
Dead Chriſt, Uireo.  * 
Smith's forge, Brouwer. 


Cat and'boys, Old Mieris. 3570 


Dead gache and figures, Snyders 455 Rubens: | 
Heraclicus and Democritus, Rembrandt. ©" | 


Sea piece, Vandevelde. 
Boy and goat, Vanderborch. 

A view of the Rhone, Teniers. 
Cattle, Adrian Vandevelde. 
Circumciſion, Paal Veroneſe.” 
View of Venice, Canaletti. 
Venus and Adonis, Rubens. 
A Dutch lover, Jan Stein. 
A view near Harlem, Ryſdale. 
Preſentation of Chriſt, Reambrandr. 
Miraculous 3 of filkes, Teniers. 
Jan Steen playing on a aid ep 
Head, Hans olbein. 


Toilette, Metzu. 0 a | 21, e 


Drateing Room. 


Temple of Delphi, h da Cort6na. | 5 
A retreat, Bourgognone. , | IH, 
8 Potichatk — 


Woman taken in ad tery, P 
Dead ante, BNR. ﬀ 

Field K battle Bovrgognone. 
Diogenes, Salvator Roſa. 
Landſcape, Gaſpar Pouſſin. 


rn — 


e ry 
erected by Sir . Spilman, who obtained 
208l. per annum 1 Charles I. to 


. * 
' 
| Faith, 


- | Democritus, in the poſture, - 


their uſe but it is now 
1 
| is a handſome buiidi 


| 

i 

16 | | who gave two hundrrd pounds to erect a market- 
1 
| 


185 EN 


6³⁰ 


{| Dutchman, Le Duck. 


4 3 Oſtade. 7 ** 0 IR 


Boys at cards, Morellio. , | 


E E. Ng pid I ** Vana 
nlide a c Ac Tees ures, 
- Old Franks. 3, 1 : 60 


Portrait, Rembrandt. | 
| Magdalen, Franciſco Mola. Tl 


him in near Abdera. Salvator 


Admittance to ſee the houſe is. by tickets from 
oo Cleeve, every ee during the ſum ; 


4 


CROYDON. 


| 
| 
This is a very large and populous towny fitvats 
| on the edge. of Banſtead downs about eleven 
| miles from London, in the county of Surry, It 
is ſaid that iu this town was formerly a royal pa- 
lace, which, with, the manor, was given to the 
archbiſhops of Chnterbury, who converted it to 
greatly decayed,, Arch- 
biſhop Wʒhitgift founded an hoſpital here, which 
ng; in the form of a college, 
| and endowed with farms, for the maintenance of 
a warden, and twenty · eight men and women, 
b cayed houſekeepers of this town and Lam 
| ; ad «ſchool r ten; buys 20 -ten icls, 
Pen Ls all dloathed and taught, with a 12 
| 
| 


tho maſter, who muſt be a clergyman, endowed 
with twenty pounds a ytar for his ſalary, rx. 
This church, — the- largeſt and fineſt in 
| the county, ſtands by the palace, and contains 
many remar monuments 3 particularly 4 

of doctor Grindall, whoſe effigies lie on his tomb 
in his epiſcopal robes. Another of archbiſhop 
Sheldon, reckoneu one bf che fineſt in England; 

| and one for Mr. Tyrrel, a grocer of London, 


r e ſorey pounds to reife the 
The town 1 exedinpaſſed with hills, well bored 
vitb wood; bf which great "oP of charcoal 
are made, and ſcat to The market js 
chiefly foroats and meal, — there is g great 

| ſale of wheat and barley. Here are hkewiſe two 


Iaanaal fairs for cattle ; one held the n _ 


1 nd er ebe. h 


1 or ene 
Phis tet i to called um: gui gun the 


1 river Darent, * which/ runs through it, and at 4 


fadal} diſtance falls into the. Thames. It is ſituate 
in Kent, finiern miles from London, in the high 
road to Canterbury and Dover, and, on that ac+ 
count, is ramatk able for containing a great num: 
ber of inos and other public hauſes, The market, 
| n! is on eee, 9 e, and the 
ns TROT e HAI STS 1, 


— - 1 * 
rr 9 — rn ITY 


Fon ne een and on this river was 
mil hong brieuf oops v | 


ws $7 


9 


. 
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town 
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town has the honour of giving the title of viſ- |, one houſe on the ſpot, which is inhabited by 4 
count to the earl of Jerſey. ' 3 $3CC countryman and his wife, who carry the waters. 

In this town king Edward III. about the year || in bottles to the en. places. Horſe races are 
1355, founded and endowed a celebrated nun- annually held on the neighbouring downs. 
nery, which he dedicated to St. Mary and St. There are many fine ſeats in the neighbour- 
Margaret. The prioreſs and nuns were firſt. of || hood, er lord Guildford's, lord Balti- 
the order of St. Auguſtine, then of St. Domiaic. more's, the lady Fielding's, and the eatf of Berk- 
and afterwards of St. Augoſtine again. At the || ſhire's. The town extends about a mile and a 
diſſolution they were a ſecond time of the order half in a ſemicircle, from the church to lord 
of St. Dominic, but under the government of || Guildford's ſeat at Durdam; and it has been ob- 
Black friars ſettled at Langley in Herrfordfhire, {| ſerved that there are here ſo many fields, meadows, 
It was endowed at the ſuppreſſion with yearly re- orchards, and gardens, that a ſtranger wauld be 
venues atnounting to 38ol gs, at a loſs to know whether this way à town in a 

The church, which is large, and dedicated to || wood, or a wood in a tou]. 
the Trinity, has two church-yards, one round. the | „ S c agrik 
edifice, and the other without the town, on the ERITH. * l Hu 


top of a hill, which is ſo high, that it overlooks | l 
This village is ſituate on the bank of the 


the tower of the church. 0 

i eee eee eee Thames, about fourteen miles from London, in 
DATCHE T7. + the county of Kent. The village itſelf has not 
Ka Sit n 77 76 any thing remarkable; but on the brow of a hill, 
This is a pleaſant village ſituated in ang, 4 nearly adjoining is BxLvzpztrs Hovss, the man- 
hamſhire, about cighteen miles from London. It || ſion of the late Sampſon Gideon, efq,, This 
is noted for its horſe races, and has a bridge over || houſe commands a valt extent of a fine country 
the Fhames erected in the reign of queen Anne. {| many miles beyond the Thames; which is about 
In this pariſh is Dicton park, the houſe belong- | a mile and a half diftant. The river and naviga- 
ing to which is an ancient and venerable manſion, || tion add greatly to the beauty of the ſcene, which 
and was built by Sir Ralph Winwood, - ſecretary || exhibits to the eye of the delighted ſpectator, as 
of ſtate to king James I. after which it came into || pleaſing a landſcape of the kind as imagination 
the Montague family; but on the demiſe of the || can form. The innumerable Mbit cm loyetl in 
late duke by houſe and manor of Datchet: came ||| the immenſe trade of London are beheld conti- 
to the preſent eatl of Cardigan. The former is ||| nually failing up and down the river. On the 
built in the manner of à caſtle, ſurrounded by a || other fide are proſpects not leſs beautiful, though 
large moat, in the middle of the park, which is || of another kind. o 
well planted with timber. The apartments are || The houſe is but ſmall, though an addition has 
Jarge and —_ I and in the pic — _ N 5 A N Ne room, this and two 

gallery is a collection of paintings, many others are finely furniſhed with pictures, of whit 
ien are . by the beſt artiſtes. [the following is a catalogue. N gelle gien. 
4 ; 23,771 I though not numerous, is very valuable, it con- 
EG HAM. I taining none but pieces "which are .originals by 
Gland :: A. (Ht © Tn ge the greateſt maſters, and ſome of them yery 

This town is ſituated on the bank of the || capital, r 
Thames, almoſt oppoſite to Staines, and three oe OE Le OO ONT Iv 
miles on this fide of Windſor. It has. ſeveral; In the long Parlour. _ © we 
good inns, a noble charity ſchool, and an alms- — e ee eee 

ouſe built and endowed by Baron Denham, ſur- View of Venice, by Canalett. 

veyor of the works to king Charles II. for five || Ditto, with the Doge marrying the ſea, ditta. 
old women, each of whom has an orchard. || Time bringing truth to light, a ſketch, Rubens. 
The parſonage houſe was formerly the feat of Sir || The Alchymill Say aig 


i 


: 


I 


Ws 1 


N 
W W 


* - 
PS, 
* *. 


Teniers, 
John Denham, who, rebuilt it. This Sir || Portrait of Sir John Gage, Holbein. 
John was father to the poet of that name, who || A landſcape, r 
made this ſpot his principal place of retirement. Battle of the Amazons, Rottenhammer. n 
| | 7 The unjuſt ſteward, Quintin Matſys. 8 
EPS OM. | ! OST? 


This is a very handſome and well built town in TAS eyed 

Surry, ſixteen miles from London. It abounds || Noah's ark, Velvet Brughel. .  _ 
with very genteel houſes, which are principally || St. Catherine, Leonardo da Vinci. 
the retreats of the merchants and citizens of Lon- || Van Trump, Francis Hals. 
don; and is a delightful place open to Banſtead || Vulcan, or the element of fire, Baſſan. - 
Downs. Its mineral waters which iflue from a || A picture of horſes, its companion, Wouver- 
riſing ground adjoining, were diſcovered in 1618, man. 1 3 9298 70 

and ſoon. became extremely famous; but though Two inſides of churches, ſmall, De Neef. 


"f 


they are not impaired in virtue, they are far from || A Dutch woman and her three children, Sir Ant. 


Being in the ſame repute as formerly; however, More N „ 
the ſalt made of them is valued all over Europe. || Rembrandt painting an old woman, himſelf. 

The hall, galleries, and other public apartments, || A coeurtezan'and her gallant, Giorgione. 
are now gone to decay, and there remains only || The;golden age, Velvet Brughel. _ 170 i 
12 > | es: 8 Sn ers 
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Snyders with his wife and child, Rubens. 


Rebecca bringing preſents to Laban, De la 


Hyre. 
Boors at cards, Teniers. 
The element of earth, Jai. Baſſan. 
Marriage in Cana of Gallilee, P. Veroneſe. 
Two landſcapes, | 
The genealogy of Chriſt, Albert Durer. 
Beggar boys at cards, Salvator Roſa. 
_ Herod cooſulting the wiſemen, Rembrandt. 
Marriage. of St. Catharine, Old Palma. 
Two fine bas relievos in braſs, one Bacchus and 


Ariadne, the other Ceres teaching Triptolemus 


the uſe of the plough, Soldani. 
| In the. Saloon, 


1 conception, painted for an altar - piece, Mu- 

( i lo. , | | 

The flight into Egypt, its companion, ditto. 
Vulcan, Venus, Cupid, and ſundry figures, an 

- emblematic ſubject, Tintoret. 

Mars and Venus, P. Veroneſe. 

Chriſt among the doors, L. Giordano. 


Duke of Buekingbam's three children, and a ſon 
of Rubens, himſelf. 


A landſcape, Claude. 
Leopald's gallery, Teniers, 1 
Teniers's own gallery, its companion, ditto. 


ES HE R. 


This village is ſituated near Walton upon 
Thames, and is remarkable for containing two 
very elegant buildings; the firſt of which, called 
Esrer PLAce, was the ſcat of the late Henry 
Pelham, eſq. W 

The houſe is a Gothic ſtructure, built of a 
browniſh red brick, with ſtone facings to the 
doors, windows, &c. - It ſtands upon almoſt the 
loweſt ground belonging to it, and has the river 
Mole glidipg cloſe by it, and through the grounds. 
This houſe was originally ane of thoſe built by 
Cardinal Wolſey; and here it is ſaid, that Car- 
dinal was firſt ſeized by order of Henry VIII. on 
his refuſing to annul his marriage with queen Ca- 
tharine, and which refuſal brought on his fall. 
The late Mr. Pelham, however, rebuilt the 
whole, except the two towers in the body, which 
are the ſame that belonged to the old building. 

The grand floor of the houfe is elegantly 
finiſhed, and conſiſts of ſix rooms. The great 


parlour is carved and gilt in a taſte ſuitable to the 
ſtile of the houſe, with curious marble chimney- 
pieces and flabs. In this room are the portraits of 


Mr. Pelham, Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards earl 
of Orford, lord Townſhend, duke of Rutland, 
the late duke of Devonſhire, and the late duke 
of Grafton; a picture of lady Catharine Pelham 
and her ſon is over the chimney. Ia the drawing- 
room, over the chimney, is a picture of king 
Charles II. when only eleven years old, by Van- 
dyke. The library is curiouſly finiſhed, and there 
is a good collection of books in it. 
I! bete is a fine ſummer - houſe built upon a hill 
on the left hand as you enter, which commands 
the view of the houſe, park, and country round 
on both ſides of the Thames 
54 


does not appeat to be irregular, 


for many miles. 
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The park or ground in which the houſe is 


ſituated, appeats quite plain and unadorned; yet 
perhaps not a little art has been uſed to give if 
this natural and ſimple appearance] which is cer- 
tainly very pleaſing. But in one part of it there 
is a pretty wilderneſs laid out in walks, and 
planted with a variety of eyer-green trees and 


plants, with a grotto in it, and feats in different 


places. The wood in the park is well diſpoſed, 
and conſiſts of fine oak, elm, and other trees; 


and the whole country round appears finely ſhaded 
with wood, 


The other building with which this village is 
adorned is CLAREMONT, the ſeat of the late duke 
of Newcaſt!e, but now in the poſſeſſion of lord 


Clive. 


The houſe was deſigned and built by the late 
Sir John Vanbrugh, in a whimſical ſtile of archi- 
tecture. It was afterwards purchaſed of Sir John 
by his grace who made very conſiderable im- 
provements. The ſtructure though ſingular, 
It is built of 
brick, with a great deal of variety in it, and of 
conſiderable extent, but not much elevated. 
Among the improvements made by his grace was 
the addition of a grand room for the reception of 
company, when numerous, which makes the 
ends of the houſe not appear ſimilar, There is 
a lawn in the front ſhaded on each ſide with trees, 


and the ground behind it riſing gradually, ſhews 


the trees there allo, ſo that the houſe appears to 
be embowered by them, except juſt in the front; 
and the white ſummer- houſe, with four little pin- 
nacles, one at each corner, built on the mount 
which gives name to the place, when viewed from 
before the front of the houſe, riſes up flnely from 
behind the trees, and altogether forms a very 
pleaſing appearance, | 


The park in which it is ſituated is diſtinguiſh- 


| ed by its noble woods, lawns, walks, mounts, 


proſpects, &e. And the ſummer-houſe, called 
the Belvedera, about a mile diſtance from the 
houſe, affords a very beautiful and extenſive view 
of the adjecent countries, | 


E TON. 


This town is ſituated on the banks of the 
Thames, on the borders of Berkſhire, and joined 
to Windſor by a wooden bridge. It is famous far 
its beautiful college, founded by Henry VI. in 
the nineteenth year of his reign for a provoſt, ten 
priaſts, four clerks, ſix choriſters, twenty-five 
poor grammar-ſcholars, with a maſter to teach 
them, and twenty-five poor old men, Some of 
theendowments were taken away by Edward IV. 
and at the general diſſolution, out of which it was 
particularly excepted, the annual revenue.. was 
valued at no more than eight hundred and eighty- 
ſix pounds twelve ſhillings. But this revenue has 
been ſince increaſed to five thouſand pounds a 
year; and the college now conſiſts of a provoſt 
and ſeven fellows, two ſchoolmaſters, two con- 


ducts, an organiſt, ſeven. clerks, ten choriſters, 


and other officers. Seventy poor grammar ſcholars 
are inſtructed here; they are nominated by. the 


king, and thence called King's ſcholars ; theſe, 


when properly qualified, are elected on the firſt 
74 Tueſday 
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Tueſday in Auguſt, to King's college, in the 
univerſity of Cambridge; where, after being 
ſtudents three yeats, they claim a fellowſhip : but 
as there is not always a vacancy at Cambridge, 
the ſcholars remain at Eaton till vacancies hap- 
pens and theſe vacancies they fill up according to 
entority, 


The ſchool is divided into two parts, the up- 


per and thedower, and each of theſe is ſubdivided 
into three claſſes. Children are admitted very 
young into the lower ſchool ; none enter the up- 
er ſchool till they can make latin verſes, and 
have acquired ſome knowledge of the Greek. 
Beſides the ſeventy ſcholars on the founda- 
tion, there are ſeldom leſs than three hundred 
others, for whoſe education the maſters are paid, 
and who board at the maſters houſes. The maſ- 
ter of each ſchool has therefore four uſhers. The 
building has large cloiſters like the religious 
houſes abroad, and the chapel is a noble pile of 
Gothic architecture. | 
The preſent ſchool-room is a modern building, 
and the other parts of the college have been re- 
aired and beautified at a great expence. There 
is a library for the uſe of the ſchool, and the num- 
ber of the books have been greatly increaſed by 
two other collections; one bequeathed by doctor 
Waddington, ſometime biſhop of Cheſter, valued 


— — _—_ — 


at two thouſand pounds; and the other by the late 


lord chief juſtice Reeves, to whom the collection 
had been bequeathed by Richard Tapham, eſq; 
keeper of the records in the tower of London. 
The gardens are very large and pleaſant, extend- 
ing from the college almoſt to the Thames, 


GATION * 


This village is ſituate under the ſide of a hill in 
the road to Ryegate, about eighteen miles from 
London in the county of Surry. Ir is a borough 
by preſcription, and was formerly a large town, 


— — 


but now a mean village, with a ſmall church, | 
without fair or market; yer, ever ſince the 29th | 


of Henry VI. has ſent members to parliament, 
that are returned by its conſtable, who is annually 
choſen at a court held by the lord of the manor 
for that purpoſe. ä 

This town is ſuppoſed to have been known to 
the Romans, by reaſon of their coins, and other 
antiquities that have been diſcovered here ; and 
where the manor-houſe ſtands it is ſaid there was 
once a caſtle. This place ſends two members to 
parliament. 


GRAVESEND. 


This town is ſituated on the Thames, oppoſite 
to Tilbury Fort, and about five miles eaſt from 
Dartford, in Kent. It is a large and populous 
town, but the ſtreets: are narrow and ditty, and 
the buildings mean. In the eaſt part of it are 
the remains of an old chapel, ſuppoſed originally 
to have belonged to ſome religious houfe. 


This town, and Milton, a ſtall village to the 


eaſt of Graveſend, was incorporated in the roth 
year of queen Elizabeth, by the ſtile of the por- 


commodities. 


try. 
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treve, jurats, and inhabitants of Graveſend and 
Milton; but the name of portreve is now chang- 
ed into that of mayor. f 

In the road before the town all out ward bound 
ſhips are obliged to anchor till they have been vi- 
ſited by the cuſtom-houſe officers; and for this 
purpoſe a centinel at the block-houſe gives no- 
ti ce when any ſhip is coming down the river, by 
firing his muſker, But the homeward bound all 
paſs by without notice, unleſs ro receive tide- 
waiters on board, if they are not ſupphed before. 
Moſt of the outward ſhips compleat their cargoes, 
and take in proviſions here, which occaſions the 
town to be generally very full of ſeamen. 

In the reign of Richard Il. the French and 
Spaniards coming up the Thames, burnt and 
plundered the town, and carried away moſt of 
the people. To compenſate for this misfortune, 
the abbot of St. Mary le Grace on Tower-hill, to 
whom Richard II. had granted a manor belong- 
ing to Graveſend, called Parrock's, obtained a 
grant from the crown, that the inhabitants of this 
town and Milton ſhould have the ſole privilege of 
carrying paſſengers by water from hence to Lon- 
don, at four-pence the whole fare, or two-pence 
a head, which was confirmed by Henry VIII. bur 
ſince that time the fare has been advanced to nine- 
pence per head. Coaches ply here at the com - 
ing in of the tilt boats, to carry paſſengers to 
Rocheſter. | 

In the year 1727, the whole town of Graveſ- 
end, together with its church, was conſumed by 
fire: and the parliament, in order to aſſiſt the in- 
habitants in rebuilding their town and church, 
granted five thouſand pounds by an act paſſed in 
1731, and the church is accordingly conſidered as 
one of the fifty new ones, then ordered to be built 
at the expence of the public. IS 

King Henry VIII. built rwo platforms, one in 
this town, and the other at Milton; they ate 
mounted with heavy cannon, and intended as a 
defence to the mouth of the Thames. 

In the year 1624, one Mr. Pinnock gave twenty- 
one dwelling-houſes here, befides one for a maſter 
weaver, for the employment of the poor ; and 
here is a charity fcool for twenty boys, who are 
cloathed and educated.  _ . 

The towns for ſeveral miles round Graveſend 
are ſupplied from hence with garden ſtuff, of 
which great quantities are alſo fent to London, 
where the aſparagus of Graveſend is preferred to 
that from many other places. 

Here are two weekly markets, the one on 
Wedneſday, and the other on Saturday; likewiſe 
two annual fairs, viz. the twenty-third of April, 
and the twenty-fourth of October, for horſes, 
black cattle, cloaths, toys, and various other 

There are a great variety of romantic land- 
ſcapes in this neighbourhood. The hills are wild, 
ſteep, almoſt covered with wood, and riſe into 


bold variations, between the breaks of which vaſt 


proſpects of the valley beneath, and of the 
Thames winding through it, are very frequentiy 
ſeen; and from the tops of ſome of them are ſeen 
the moſt extenſive proſpects of the whole coun- 
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This royal-palace is ſituated on the north bank 
of the river Thames, about two miles from King- 
ſton. It was originally built by cardinal Wolſey, 
and given by him to king: Henry VIII. who 
greatly enlarged it. King William pulled down 
the old apartments, and rebuilt them in the man- 
ner in which they now appear. The park and 
gardens are about three miles in circumference. 
On a pediment at the front of the palace on this 
ſide is a bas relief of the triumphs of Hercules 
over Envy; and facing it a large oval baſon, an- 
ſwering to the form of this part of the garden, 
which is a large oval divided into gravel walks 
and parterres laid out in the old tafte by thoſe 
two eminent gardeners London and Wile. 

As you enter the grand walk there are two large 
marble vaſes of exquiſite workmanſhip ; one ſaid 
to be performed by Mr. Cibber, and the other 
by a foreigner, as a trial of ſkill They are beau- 
tifully adorned with bas relief; that on the right 
hand repreſenting the triumphs of Bacchus, and 
that on the othem, Amphitrite and the Nereids. 

At the end of this walk, oppoſite a large ca- 
nal which runs into the park, are two other large 
vaſes, the bas relief of one repreſenting the judg- 
ment of Paris; and that of the other Meleager 
hunting the wild boar. In four of the parterres 
are four beautiful braſs ſtatues. 

The firſt is a Gladiator from the original an- 
tique in the Borgheſe palace at Rome. The ſe- 
cond is a young Apollo. The third a Diana 
and the fourth Saturn going to devour one of his 
children, All after fine anciques. | 

At the gates of the palace are four large brick 
piers adorned with the lion and unicorn, and ſe- 
veral trophies of war well carved in ſtone, Paſ- 
ſing through a long court-yard we come to the 
firſt portal, decorated by Wolſey with the heads 
of Trajan, Adrian, Tiberius and Vitellius. 
Through this porral we paſs into a large qua- 
drangle. This leads into a ſecond, where is the 
aſtronomical clock made by the celebrated Tom- 
pion. On the left hand of this quadrangle 1s the 
great old hall, in which queen Caroline erected 
a theatre. In the front is a portal of brick deco- 
rated with four Cæſars heads. On the oppoſite 
ſide is a ſtone colonade of -fourteen columns, 
that leads us to a great ſtair-caſe, which, with 
the ceiling is painted by Verrio. On the left ſide, 
at the top, are repreſented Apollo and the nine 
muſes, at whoſe feet fits the God Pan with his 
unequal reeds, and a little below them the god- 
deſs Ceres, holding in one hand a wheat Gheaf, 
and with the other pointing/to loaves of bread, 
At her feet is Flora ſurrounded. by her attendants, 
and holding in her right hand a chaplet of flowers. 
Near her are the two river Gods, Thame and Iſis, 
with their urns; and in the middle is a large ta- 
ble decorated with flowers, on which is a quan- 
tity of rich plate. 

On the ceiling: 
nymede riding on Jupiter's eagle, and offering 
the cup. Juno's peacock is in the front, One of 
the Parcæ, with her ſciſſars in her hand, ſeems to 
wait for Jove's orders to cut the thread of life. 


Theſe figures are covered with a fine canopy ſur- 


— 


— ———— — 


| 


e Jupiter and Juno, with Ga- 
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rounded with the ſigns of the Zodiac, and by 
ſeveral Zephyrs, with flowers in their hands 
and on one ſide of them is Fame with her two 
trumpets. Underneath is a beautiful figure of 


Venus 1 on a ſwan, Mars Sele, himſelf 


to her as a lover, and Cupid riding on another 
ſwan. On the right hand are Pluto and Proſer- 
pine, Cœlus and Terra, Cybele crowned with a 
tower,.and others, In the front are Neptune 
and Amphitrite, with two attendants who are 
ſerving them with fruit. Bacchus is leaning on a 
rich ewer, and, being accompanied by his attend» 
ants, places his left hand on the head of Silenus, 
who ſits on an aſs that is fallen down, he ſeeming 
to catch at a table, to which Diana above is point» 
ing. The table is ſupported by eagles z on one 
ſide of it firs Romulus, the founder of Rome, 
with a wolf; and on the other fide of it is Her- 
cules leaning on his club, Peace in her right hand 


holds a laurel, and in her left a palm over the 


head of ZEneas, who ſeems inviting the twelve 
Czſars, among whom is Spurina the ſoothſayer, 
to a celeſtial banquet, Over their heads hoyers 
the genius of Rome, with a flaming ſword, and 
a bridle, the latter the emblem of government, 
and the former that of deſtruction. 

Hence we pals into the guard chamber, which 
is very large and ſpacious, and contains arms for 
five thouſand men, curiouſly placed in various 
forms. This leads us to the other rooms, which 
are all elegantly furniſned with rich tapeſtry, and 
contain a great number of curious paintings ex- 


ecuted by the beſt hands; an account of which 
is as follows: | NOR 


In the king's preſence chamber, on the left 
hand as you enter, is a fine picture 16 feet by 17, 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, King William III. is in 
armour on a ſtately grey horſe, trampling on 


trophies of war, by which lies a flaming torch, 


In the clouds Mercury and Peace ſupport his 
helmet decorated with laurel, and a Cupid holds 
a ſcroll, At the bottom appears Neptune and 
his attendants by the ſide of a rock, welcoming 
the hero to ſhore; and at a diſtance is ſeen a 
fleet of ſhips, their ſails ſwelled with the caſt wind, 
In the front Plenty with his cornucopia offers him 
an olive branch, and Flora preſents flowers, 
Over the chimney is the marquis of Hamilton 
lord ſteward of the houſhold to king Charles I. a 


| whole length, by Van Somer; and over the door 
| are two pieces of architecture, by Roſſo. | 


In the ſecond preſence chamber, over the chim- 
ney; is a whole length of Chriſtiern IV. king of 
Denmark, by Van Somer. Over the three doors 
are pieces of ruins and landſcapes, by Roffo, In 
this room are two fine marble tables, with two 


pier glaſſes, and two pair of gilt ſtands, The ta- 


peſtry is ancient- but very rich, the lights being 
all gold, and the ſhadows ſilk; the ſhadows are, 
Hercules and the Hydra, and Midas wirh hjs 
alles ears. E Bs. 
In the next room the tapeſtry repreſents part of 
the ftory of Abraham. Over the chimney is a 
whole length picture of Elizabeth queen of Bo- 
hemia, daughter of king James I. and over 
each of the two doors is a Madona by Domenico 


Feri. | h 


vw al 
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In the fifth room the tapeſtry is ancient and 
richly wove with gold; the ſubject Abraham 
ſending his ſervant to get a wife for Iſaac. Over 
the chimney is an admirable whole length of King 
Charles I. by Vandyke; and over the doors two 
capital pictures; the one, David with Goliah's 
head, by Fetti; the other, the holy family, by 
Correggio. 

In the king's ſtate bed-· chamber the ceiling is 
painted by Verrio, and repreſents Endymion 
lying with his head in the lap of Morpheus, and 
Diana admiring him as he ſleeps. Over two 
doors are two flower pieces, by Baptiſte ; and 
over the chimney is a whole length of the dutcheſs 
of York, by Van Somer. The tapeſtry of this 
room repreſents the hiſtory of Joſhua, about 
which are eight filver ſconces chaſed with the 
judgment of Solomon. The bed, which is of 
crimſon velvet, is laced with gold, and on the 
top are plumes of white feathers. 


In the king's private bedchamber, the bed is 


of crimſon damaſk, and the room hung with ta- 
peſtry, the ſubject of which is Solbay fight. 
The king's dreſſing- room is hung with ſtraw- 


coloured India damaſk, as are likewiſe the chairs, 


ſtools, and ſcreen, The ceiling is painted by 
Verrio, and repreſents Mars fleeping in Venus's 
lap, with ſeveral cupids ſtealing away his armour, 
ſword and ſpear, and others are binding his legs 


and arms with fetters of roſes. Over the doors 


arc flower pieces by Baptiſte. 

In the king's writing cloſet, over each door is 
a flower piece by Baptiſte ; and over the chim- 
ney a picture of great variety of birds by 
Bougdane. 

Queen Mary's cloſet is hung with needle-work, 
ſaid to be wrought by her own hand. The chairs 
and ſcreen are likewiſe ſaid to be her work, Over 
the chimney. piece is an old painting, repreſent- 
ing Jupiter's throne, near which is the — 
and his eagle in the clouds, by Raphael. 

The queen's gallery is ſeventy feet long, and 
twenty-five wide, and is hung with ſeven pieces 
of tapeſtry, repreſenting the hiſtory of Alex- 
ander the Great, from Le Brun's paintings. 
he ceiling of the queen's ſtate * 
is painted by Sir James Thornhill, and repreſents 
Aurora riſing out of the ocean in her golden 
chariot, drawn by four white horſes. The bed 
is of crimſon damaſk; and beſides other furni- 
ture the room is adorned with a glaſs luſtre, with 
ſilver ſockets. The pictures in this room are, 


King James I. whole length, by Van 
Queen Anne his conſort, ditto. 
Princeſs Elizabeth their daughter, ditto. | 
Henry prince of Wales, whole length, Van- 
„ 

George I. 
George II. 

Queen Caroline. 1 

Frederick prince of Wales. 


Somer. 


The queen's drawing: room is hung with green ö 


damaſk, on which are placed nine pictures, re- 
preſenting the triumph of Julius Cæſar, painted 
in water- colours upon canvas, by Andrea Man- 


2 
f . 


| 


| Lady Ranelagh. 
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tegna. Theſe were formerly all in one piece. 
The ceiling of this room is painted by Verrio; 
in the center of which is the late queen Anne, 
under the character of Juſtice, holding the ſcales 
in one hand, and a ſword in the other. She is 
dreſſed in a purple robe lined with ermine, and 
over her head is a crown ſupported by Neptune 
and Britannia. 9 | | 

In the queen's ſtate audience room are, the 
duke, dutcheſs, and marchioneſs of Brunſwick 
their daughter; the dutcheſs of Lenox, and 
Margaret queen of Scots, all at full length, by 
Holbein. The tapeſtry in this room - repreſents 
the children of Iſrael carrying the twelve ſtones 
to the river Jordan. 

In the prince of Wales's preſence chamber 
over the doors are Guzman and Gundamor two 
Spaniſh ambaſſadors, and Madam Chatillon the 
French admiral's lady. Over the chimney Lewis 
XIII. with a walking ſtick in his hand, and a 
dog by his fide; all by Holbein. The tapeſtry 
is wrought with the ſtory of Tobit and Tobias. 

In the prince's drawing-room, over the chimney 
is the duke of Wirtemburg; and over the doors 
the wife of Philip II. king of Spain, and count 
Mansfield general of the Spaniards in the low 
countries, whole lengths, all by Holbein. The 
tapeſtry of this room repreſents Elymas the ſor- 
ceror ſtruck with blindneſs. - | 

In the prince's bedchamber are four pictures, 
viz. Over the chimney a whole length of the 
duke of Lunenburgh, grandfather to king George 
I. Over the doors Philip II. king of Spain; the 
conſort of Chriſtiern IV. king of Denmark, and 
a whole length of the prince of Parma, governor 


| of the Netherlands; all by Holbein. 


In the private dining-room ate four pictures of 
the defeat of the Spaniſh Armada, by Vande- 
velde; and over the chimney a fine one by Van- 
dyke of the lord Effingham Howard, lord high 
admiral of Eagland .. % 

In the admiral's gallery are pictures of the 
following celebrated admirals, viz. 


Sir George Rooke. 

Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. 

Sir John Leake. 

Lord Torrington. 

Admiral Churchill. 

Sir Stafford Fairborne. 

Sir John Jennings. 

Sir Thomas Hopſon. . 
Admiral Beaumont. | - 
Sir Thomas Dilks. | 
Admiral Bembo. 

Admiral Whetſtone, 


Admiral Wiſhart. 


Amiral Graydon, 
Admiral Munden. 


All theſe are 
frey Kneller. | 

In the rooni of beauties nine 
in the following order : 


painted by Dahl, and Sir God- 
ladies are placed 


Lady Peterborough. 


Lady Middleton. 

Miſs Pitt. | 
The dutcheſs of St. All 
Lady Eſſex. 

Lady Dorlet. 

Queen Mary. 


The dutcheſs of Grafton, 


Queen Mary was painted by Wiſſitg, and all 
the reſt by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

In the Cartoon gallery were placed the celebrated 
cartoons of Raphael; but they are now re- 
moved to the queen's palace, in which they have 
been already mentioned. 7 

Over the chimney piece in this gallery is a fine 
bas relief in white marble of Venus drawn in her 
chariot, and attended by ſeveral Cupids. 

We now come to the queen's ſtair-caſe, where 
the ceiling is painted by Vick. Here is king 
Charles II. and Catharine his queen, with the 
duke of Buckingham repreſenting Science in the 
habit of Mercury, while Envy is-ſtruck down by 
na gong 

From this we deſcend into a new quadrangle, 
in the center of which is a round baſon, and four 
large lamps on pedeſtals of iron work; and on 
the right hand over the windows are the twelve 
labours of Hercules in Freſco. | 

The whole palace conſiſts of three quadtangles. 
The firſt and ſecond are Gothic, but in the latter 
is. a moſt beautiful colonade of the Ionic order, 
the columns in couples, built by Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren. In the third court are the 1 7 apart- 
ments, magnificently built of brick 
king William III. 

early adjoinin 
is a fine wooden brid 


. N 
* 
| - 


over the Thames, finiſhed 


a few years ſince, and has been of very conſider- 


able advantage to this part of the country. 


In this neighbourhood are likewiſe ſeveral very 


elegant ſeats be 
"HARROW e HILL, 
This place is ſo called from its being ſituated 


on the higheſt hill in the county of Middleſex, 
about fifteen miles north weſt of London; on the 


longing to the nobility and 


top of which ſtands, the church with a very 
id remarkable for a free-ſchool 


high ſpire. 

The pariſh is 
founded by Mt. John Lyons in the feign of queen 
Elizabeth; and on the fourth of Auguſt in each 


| year a ſelect number of the ſcholars, dreſſed in 
the habit of archers, attend on the hill, and ſhoot 


at a mark for a ſilver arrow. TY + 
HERTFORD, or HARTFORD. 


This town is pleaſantly ſituated in a ſweet air 
and dry valley on the river Lea. It is built in 
the figure of a roman T, and has a caſtle placed 
between the two hoths, in Which is the ſeſſions- 
houſe for the county. An elegant town hall has 
ow lately erected; and here is alſo a county 
gold. TP ITED FOTF T7475 0 385 
HFHertford had formerly five churches, which 
are now reduced to two, All Saints, and St. An- 
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drew's. The former is ſituated on the ſouth ſide 
of the town, and has a tall ſpire, covered with 
lead, ahd eight good bells, beſides an organ, and. 
a handſome gallery for the mayor and aldermen of 
the borough, and for. the gorerobrs of Chriſt- 
church hoſpital in London, who have erected a 
convenient houſe in this town for the reception of 
ſick and ſupernumerary children: they have alſo 
built a large gallery in the church, in which two 
hundred of their children may be accommodated. 
St. Andrew's is only remarkable for giving its 
name to one of the ſtreets. Here is a free gram- 
mat ſchool, founded by Richard Hale, eſq; in 
the reign of king James I. and endowed with 
forty pounds a year: the corporation are gover- 

' nors of it, but the maſter, is appointed by the 
heirs or repreſentatives of Mr. Hz The houſe 
is a l wa. ſtructure, and was rebuilt ſame 
years ago. Here are alſo three charity-ſchools, 
one erected by the inhabitants for forty boys, who 
are cloathed and taught by ſubſcription ; another 
for twenty-five children, and a third for twenty, 
children. Both the latter are ſupported by pri- 
vate contributions, | | 


ſtone by 


to the entrance of the palace | 


This town was a place of ſome note in the 
time of the ancient Britons. The eaſt Saxon. 
king's often keep their courts here, and upon the, 
firſt diviſion of the kingdom into counties, it 
was made the county town. It ſent. members. to 
parliament in the reign of Edward I. but after 
the ſeventh of Henry V. on the petition; of the 
bailiff and burgeſſes, to be excuſed on account of 
their 2 that privilege was diſcontinued till 
the twenty ſecond of James J. 

In the time of Henry VII, the ſtandard. of 
weights and meaſures was fixed here, and queen 
Mary made this a corporation, by the name of 
bailiffs and burgeſſes ; and by her charter, the 
number of burgeſſes was to have been ſixteen. 

In the twenty-fifth. and thirty-fifth years of 
queen Elizabeth, Michaelmas term was held here, 
on account of the plague, which then raged in 
London ; and that princeſs 8 town a 
new charter, by the ſtile of a bailiff, eleven capi- 

tal burgeſſes, and ſixteen aſſiſtants. es. 
' King James I. granted another charter, wich 
the ſtile of mayor, burgeſſes and commonalty, to 
have ten capital burge les, and ſixteen aſſiſtants, 
and the mayor to be choſen out of the burgeſſes, 
by both the burgeſſes and aſſiſtants; bur at pre- 
ſent, the town is governed by a mayor, high 
ſteward, who is generally a nobleman, a recorder, 
nine aldermen, a town clerk, chamberlain, ten 
capital burgeſſes, and ſixteen aſſiſtants, together 
with two ſerjeants at mace.+ '; > jr 

Here was formerly a. priory of Benedictine 
monks, ſubordinate to the abbey of St. Albans, 
erected about the latter end of the reign of Wil- 
liam the Conquerer, by the biſhop; of Limoſie, 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Its apnual 


revenues at the diflolution amounted to ſeventy--. 
two pounds, fourteen ſhillings, and. two-pence. | 


This town has the honour of giving the title of 


earl to the duke of Somerſet, and of ſending two 
members to parliament. 


| The principal commo« 
dities of its market are wool, wheat, and malt; 


. 


and it is ſaid to ſend 5000 quarters of malt, weekly, 


to London by the river Lea. 
8 A Here 
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Here are likewiſe four annual fairs, viz. on || Here are a chapel and a charity ſchool ; and* 
the Saturday fortnight before Eafter, the twelfth though this town has not any weekly market, yet. 


, 


of May, the fifth of July, and the eighth of || it has two annual fairs; viz. Trinity wig and, 
November, all for the ſale of horfes, black cat- || the Monday after Michaelmas-day, for orſes, 
tle and ſheep. G 0 black cattle and ſheep. * 7 f 4 : 


HAT FIE Lp. KIN GST OE 
; This town is ſituated on the great notthern. | 

road, about twenty miles from London, in the 
county of Hertford; and is likewiſe called Bi- 
ſhop's Hatfield, from its belonging to the biſhops 


This town is ſituated on the banks ef the 
Thames about twelve miles, from London, in 
the county of Surry. It received its name from 
having been the reſidence of ſeveral of dur Saxon 
of Ely. Here was once a royal palace, from || kings, ſome of whom were crowned on a ftage 
whence both king Edward VI. and queen Eliza- || erected in the market place, The town is large 
beth were conducted to the throne. King Ed- || and populous, and in the reigns of Edward fl. 
ward was educated here, and queen Elizabeth || and III. ſent members to parliament. 
zurchaſed the manor of the biſhops. of Ely. The church is ſpacious, and decorated with 
Here Theodore, archbiſhop of Canterbury, held || the pictures of the Saxon kings who were crowned 
a ſynod againſt the Eutychian opiniogs ; and || here ; together with that of king John, who gave 

the inhabitants their firſt charter. 43 N 


Here is alſo a wooden bridge of twenty arches 
over the Thames; a free ſchool erected and en- 
dowed by queen Elizabeth; and a charity ſchool 


* 


here are ſtill two charity ſchools. 

The church, which is a reQory; js in the gift 
of the earl of Saliſbury ; and is computed to be 
worth eight hundred pounds per annum. 

This town, beſides a weekly market on Thurf- 
day, has two annual fairs, one on the twenty- | 
third of April, and the other on the eighteenth 
of October. 8 

The moſt remarkable building with which this 
town is adorned is the the ſeat of the earl of Sa- 
liſbury, built by the great lord Burleigh, and 
called Hatfield houſe. Ir is a beautiful antique 
building fituated on an eminence at the entrance 
of the town, and commands a moſt delightful 
proſpect. The park and gardens, in which is 
a vineyard, are watered by the river Lea. 


for thirty boys who are all cloathed, Wo 
The ſummer aſſizes for the county of Surry are 
generally held here; and on the top of the hall 
is a gallery, which overlooks the tw m. 
A houſe near this town, now called Hircomb's 
place, was once the ſear of the famous carl of 
Warwick, ſtiled the ſetter up and the puller down 
of kings. Beſides the bridge already mentioned, 
here is another of brick over a ſtream that flows 
from a ſpring about four miles above the town, 
and which, within the diſtance of a bow ſhot 
from its ſource, forms a brook ſufficient to drive 
| two mills. The market in this town is very con- 
I ſiderable for corn, and the trade to London, &c. 
HO D DES DON. n . i 
| 33 Here is a market, on Saturday, and three an- 
This town, which is a great thoroughfare, is | nual fairs, viz. Thurſday, Friday, and Turns 
ſrtuare on the river Lea, about nineteen miles in Whitſun-week, for horſes and toys; the ſe- 
from London, in the ſame county with the for- |} cond, third, and fourth of Auguſt, for fruit and 
mer. It is very ſmall, though it had once a con- | pedlars, ware; and the fifteenth of November, 
ſiderable market for all ſorts of grain; but this, I for horſes, cartte and toys. 
for ſome years paſt, has been diſcontinu dt.. N 3 
Queen Elizabeth granted, by charter, a fre L E A HE R H E A D. 
grammar ſchool to this town, and endowed it þ ee baton IS. Her 1 
with certain privileges. An almfhouſe was alſo | This town is pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing 
founded here in the reign of Henry VI. by bank about four miles to the ſouth weſt of Ep- 


Richard Rich, ſheriff of London, There are 


lon, Ther ſom, in the county of Surry. It had formerly 

ſtill the remains of an ancient chapel, belon ing || a marker, p that has been diſcontinued, up- 
to an hoſpital formerly founded here for perſons ||; wards of ar hundred years. 

afflicted with the leproſy. F Here is a bridge over the river Mole, which 

| | | having ſunk into, the earth near Mickelham, at 

HOUNSLOW. Icke foot of Box-hill, riles again near this town, 

N and runs through Cobham to the Thames at 


— 6 


This village is ſituated about twelve miles north || Moulſer: VC 

of London, on the edge of a heath of the ſame ||, At a ſmall diſtance from this town is Leith-hill, 
name. It belongs to two pariſhes, the north Gde ||| admired-for affotding ono of 1 nobleſt proſpects 
of the ſtrect to Heſton, and the ſouth to Iſle- in. all Europe; of which Mt. Dennis, in his“ ler- 
worth. 3 Orv TT. „ hoe andrc tical,” gives the ob 
. In this place was anciently à convent of men || lowing lively deſcription : . In a late journey (lays 
dicant friars, who. by their inſtitution were to beg ** he) which, I. too into the Wild of Suſſex, I 
alms for the ranſom of captives taken by the in- ||| paſſed over an bill, which ſhewrd mea more 
fidels. On its diſſolution dy king Henty VIII. „ tranſporting ſight than ever the country had 
chat prince gave it to the lord Windſor, who af. ¶ . ſhewn me before, either in, England or Taly 
terwards ſold it to Mr. Auditor Roan. " Y{ The proſpects which in Italy pleaſed me moſt, 


Os de were 
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„ yere thatof the Valdatao from the Apennines; 
of Rome and the Meditetraneanfromthe moun- 
* rains of Viterbo z of Rome ar forty, and che 
4 Mediterranean at fifty miles 'diftance from it; 
*' and that of t © gone of Rome from Ti- 
« voli and Freſcati 3 from which two places you 
« ſee every foot of that famous Campagne even 
from the bottom of Tivoli and Freſcati / to the 
very foot of the mountain of Viterbo, without 
any thing to intercept” your light. But from 
A which, I paſſed in my late journey | | 
* 150 offex, I had proſpect more exrenlive | 
than any of theſe, and which ſurpaſſed then | 
at onte in rural charms, 1 in and in 
« nificente. The hill which ſpeak. of, is called 
« Leith-hill, and is about five miles fourhward 
* © from Darking, about fx from Box- hill, and 
„ 'near twelve from Epſom. It juts itſelt out 
about two miles beyond that range of hills 
which terminate the — downs to the ſouth. 
When I faw from one of - theſe hills, at about 
„two miles diſtanee, that ſide of Leith-hill 
« which faces the northern downs, it appeared 
* the beautifulleſt proſpect 
« after we had conquered the hill itſelf, I faw 
« a ſighr that would tranſport a ſtoie ; a ſight 
«* that looked Hike enchantment and viſion. 
« Beneath us lay open to our view all the wilds 
« of Sutry and Suffex, and a great part of that 
of Kent, admitably diverſified in every part of 
them with woods, and fields of corn and paſ. 
& tures, every whete adorned with Ratety rows of | 
_ © trees. | 
„This beautiful vale is about thirty miles in 
* breadth, and about ſixty in hy om is ter- 
& minated to rhe — 4 my tange of 
« the ſouthern hills, the . and it is 10 
A © Eaſy marter to decide, whether theſe hills; ich 
pear at thirty, forty, fifty miles diſtance, 
with their tops in the ſky; ſeem more uwful 
and venerable, or the delicious vale between 
* you and. them more inviting. About DOONs in 
« a ferene day, you may at Fines miles diſtance, 
<« ſee the very water of the fea through a chaſm 
« of the mountains. And that which above all 
makes it a noble and a wonderful proſpect, is, 
« that at the ſame time chat, at thirty miles 
diſtance yon behold the very Inter of the-ſea ü. 
<« at the fame time that you behold to the ſouth, 
the moft delicious rural proſpect in the word; 
* 12 that very time, by a little turn of your Read 
towards N north, you D fulFover Box-hill, 
and fee the country beyond” it, between: that: 
40 and London; and, over the very ſtomacher of 
<« it, ſee St. Paul's at twenty - HV miles diſtance, 
« and London beneath it, and  Highgie | 6G 
<« Hampſtead beyond it. - | 
W I& {% 


| Not far from this is Bor bin, fs called fem a 
great number of box trees: planted on'the-ſouth- 
fide of it by the earl of Arundel, in the reign of 
king Charles I, bur the north fide iscovered with 
_ yew. On the Fatnmit is a large warren, from ||| 

whence there is a moſt Pee Tee a 
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"There « are rwo villages of this name, viz. . North 


| 
| 


| theſe, and other benefattions, he left 


I had ever ſeen: but 
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| Mims and South Mims, The former is icyared 
in Hertfordſbite, on the eaſt ſide of Coley, aboum 
two miles from Hatfield. ..Io this neighbour 


is the ſeat of the late Sir Joſeph Jekyll, maſter © 
the rolls, in igt of his lady, who was heir to 
her brother the great lord Somers. e body of 


| that nobleman Jes interted in the chancel of. the 


| church, without aay in ſcription. This ſeat now 


belongs to the Guys of Leeds who is lord of the 
mano. 

South Mims ;5-Goacted two "eating from . the 
|| fatmer, in the moſt northera corner of Middleſex, 
Here is: aft almſhouſe built and endowed for. ſix 

people, by James Hickſon, eſq; — died 
in 1699, when he gave by his will to fifteen pobr 
people of this — two ſhifts, one pair of hoſe 
and a pair of hoes annually. For the payment o 
ſeveral, 
eſtates in this pariſh to the WE TIE in 
London. 5 


Mos E x. 


Tbere are wo dann of this damen viz, Eaſt 
Moulſey aod Weſt Moulſey, both of , which are 
thus denominated from the river Mole, which 7 
runs between them into the Thames. 

Eaſt Moulſey is ſituated oppoſite to Hampton- 
court, and was granted by king Charles II. to 
Sir James Clarke; grandfather. to the preſent Jord 
of the manor, who had the ferry from thence to 
—— in the room of m—_— be * 
& handſome ge where a v toll 18 
taken of — „ Carr 1 

Weſt Moulſey is fituated about a wile and a 
half weſt ftom. Kingſton z and there is here 3 
— to Hampton town, which in belongs 

ws fame gentleman, | 


MUSWELL HILL. 


| This: place which is Gevated in Middleſes, re- 

 ceivediits name from a fpring or well on the bil 
neat a houſe! built by alderman Roe, which af- 
terwards dun to the earÞof Bath. Adjoining to 
this wall, which-was eſteemed holy, was a chapel 
with an image of our lady of Muſwell, to which 
great numbers went in pilgrimage. - In the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. ord! the manor and chapel 
were fold to Mr. William Roe, in whoſe family 
they contiaucily till Sir Thomas Roe, the ambaſ+ 
28. ſolq rfiem in the laſt century. Some few 
the mahor-houſe- was nn into a 

public entertainment. 


N 0 R = SAC 
0 has nA 0. - 
This village i i2 MY on the north ade of 
Enfi ed /Chiate; three miles from Barnet, andd is 
ſaid tor be by ſo called from /Northaw, or 
| the North Grovr, here deing a wood that beloog- 
ed to the thobaſtery of St. Albans. 
- A! noble hovſe was built here in the reign of 
Ar- 
to ſeveral poſ- 


qucen Eſizabeth by Heary Dudley earl of 
Laman, it de- 


| wick” after whoſe death it 

| feflors, and being fold to Willis 

| ſcended to his grandſon, who gave the rent of the 

wells to the * of the * A: ik 
ao 


| 


— 
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alſo gave 40l. per annum to the town in lieu of 
the ground he had taken out of the common to 
lay into his park at Theobalds. | 
| r 3154 u e 


PETE RSH AN. 


This village is ſituated a little to the ſouth of 
Richmond-hill, near the New Park, in Surry. 
Here once ſtood a Yelightful ſeat built by the carl 
of Rocheſter, lord high treaſurer in the reign of 
king James II. The building, which was ex- 
tremely beautiſul, was deſtroyed” by fire in the 
year 1720, in fo fudden'a manner, that the fa- 
mily who were then all at home, had ſcarcely time 
to ſave their Hves.” Nor was the houſe, though 
furniſhed in the moſt exquiſite manner, both 
within and without, the greateſt loſs ſuſtained: 
the noble furniture, the curious collection of 
paintings, and the ineſtimable library of the firſt 
earl of Clarendon, lord high chancellor of Eng- 
land, were entirely conſumed ;z and, among other 
valuable pieces, ſeveral manuſcripts relating to 
thoſe times, and to the tranſactions in which the 
king his maſter, and himſelf, was engaged both 
at home and abroad; beſides other curious col- 
lections made by that noble writer in various parts 
of the world. 1 973 SL | 

After the demolition of this noble ſtructure the 
earl of Harrington erected. another ſeat on the 
ſite thereof after a deſign of the earl of Bur- 
lington. | 2114, Harry © ; 
The front next the court is very plain, and the 
entrance to the houſe not very elegant; but the 
ſouth front next the garden is bold and regular, 
and the apartments on that ſide, chiefly deſigned 
for ſtate, are extremely handſome. The gardens 
which were before crowded with plantations, are 
now laid open in lawns of graſs. The kitchen 
arden, before ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the 
ouſe, is removed out of ſight, and the ground 
converted to an open ſlope of graſs, leading up 
to a terrace of great length, from which is a 
ſpect of the river Thames, the town of 
wickenham, and of all the fine ſeats in that 
part of the country, On the other ſide of the 
terrace is a plantation on a rifing ground; and on 
the ſummit of the hill a fine pleaſure houſe, which 
on every ſide commands a profpe&t of the coun- 
try for a very conſiderable diſtance. 

Near this village is the New Park, which is 
eſteemed one of the beſt and moſt extenſive in 
England. It was made in the reign of king 
Charles I. and inclofed with a brick wall ſaid to 
be eleven miles in compaſs. In this part there is 
a little hill caſt up, called king Henry's mouar, 
from which is a proſpect of ſix counties, with a 
diſtant view of the 
Windſor caſtle; WMIre 2: 

The new lodge in this park, built by the late 
Sir Robert Walpole, earl of Orford, is a very 
elegant edifice. It is built of ſtone in a ſquare form, 
with wings on each ſide of * It ſtands on a 
riſing ground, and commands a very good pro- 
ſpect of the park, eſpecially of that fine piece 
of water which is in it, and which might be en- 
larged and brought acroſs the viſta that is in the 
front of the houſe through a wood. 


1 


city of London, and of 


i 


far the fineſt; for th 


to Thomas Becket. 


to the late Mr. Parſons's 


a + 


. proſpect extremely delig 
Thi 
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This park is the largeſt of any within the envi- 
rons of London, except that of Windſor, and by 
ough it has little more than a 

wild variety of natural beautigs to ſhew, yet 
theſe are ſuch. as cannot fail to pleaſe thoſe who. 
are as much delighted with views in their rudeſt 
appearance, as in all the elegance of art and 
deſiga. K. g * 50 


tenen ur 
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This is a large market town in Surry, ſituated 
in the valley of Holmfdale, and ſurrounded on 
each ſide with hills. It is an ancient borough, and 
had a caſtle, built by the Saxons, on the caſt fide 
of the town, ſome ruins. of which are till to be 
ſeen, particularly a long vault with a room at the 
end, large enough to hold five hundred, perſons, 
where the barons who took up arms againſt King 
John are ſaid to have had their private meetings. 
The. market-houſe was. once a. chapel dedicated 


the ſouth fide of the 
iory. It belo 

| „ andi is — 
with plantations, and a large piece of water. It. 
has two rooms, each fifty feet long, and of a 
proportionable breadth ; but the ceilings are much 
too low. The houſe and gardens are on every, 
ſide ſurrounded with ara „ as to render the 


e late celebrated lord Shaftſbury had a houſe. 


There is a large houſe on 
town, which was emer a 
amily 


in this town, to which he retired to exclude him- 


| 
| 


: 


ſelf from company. It is now in the poſſeſſion of 
a private gentleman, who has laid out and plant - 
ed a ſmall ſpot of ground, in ſo many parts, as to 
compriſe whatever can be ſuppoſed in the moſt, 
noble ſeats. It may properly be called a model, 
and is ſtiled by the inhabitants of Reygate, © The. 


, 


world in one acre." .. 


RICKMANSWORTH. 


"Mm «++ = 4 Loon? JIM . e 23+ 54 9211 , oy 
This town is thus denominated from its ſitua- 
tion on a neck of lang, . almoſt furrounded by a 


nameleſs river, which, falls into the Colne, and 


forms, at its influx, a conſiderable of water. 


It ſtands low, in a black, mooriſh, cold ſoil, 


about twenty miles 


. 
. 
, 
f 


1 
1 
*. 


from London, in the county, 
of Hertford. hf; 2 1. \ {+ walks ter 1” * 
This town is governed by two conſtables, and, 
two headboroughs. It has a handſome church, 
and a Charity ſchool for twenty boys and ten girls; 
alſo two almſhouſes, one for five widows and the 
other for four. There, are ſeveral mills on the: 
neighbouring ſtreams, where great quantities of. 
wheat are ground, | . 


Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and 


three annual fairs, viz. the twentieth of July, and 
the fourth of November, for horſes, black cattle, 
ſheep and hogs; and the Saturday before the 
third Monday in September, for hiring of ſer-, 
vants. 5 | : 3 Jett as 
Ia the neighbourhood of this town there is a 
warren hill which has an echo that repeats twelve 


times to a trumpet. - - 
e  RUMFORD 


— 
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R UMF OR D. 


This is a conſiderable market town, ſituated 


about twelve miles from London, in the county 


of Eſſex. It is a great thoroughfare between 
this city and Harwich, and moſt towns of note 
in Suffolk and Norfolk. It is governed by a bai- 
liff and wardens, who, though not incorporated, 
are empowered by patent to hold a court every 
week, for the trial of civil and criminal 
cauſes, 1 

Here is a charity ſchool for fifty boys and 
twenty girls; and a church, but it is only a 
chancel to, Horn church, a neighbouring village. 
Here is a weekly market on Wedneſday. and an 
annual fair for horſes, black cattle and ſheep. 

The lands of Horn church near Rumford, 
with ſome other revenues in the neighbourhood, 
being given to the great hoſpital de Monte Jovis, 
in Savoy, a cell for a prior or maſter, and poor 
brethren, ſubordinate to that foreign houſe, was 
ſettled here, and dedicated to St. Nicholas and 
St, Barnard, This houſe was, in the time of 
Richard II. by leave of the pope and king, 
bought by William of Wickham, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, for his new college at Oxford. 


SEVENOAK. 


This town is ſaid to have received its name 
from ſeven very large oaks, which grew near it 
when it was firſt built. It is a market town ſitu- 
ated near the rivert Dart or Darent, in the road 
to Tunbridge, and is a corporation, governed by 
a warden and aſſiſtants. 3 

Here is an hoſpital for maintaining poor old 

ops and a ſchool for educating poor children, 

uilt and endowed by Sir William Sevenoak, 
who was Lord-mayor of London in 1418; and 
ſaid to have been a foundling, brought up by 
ſome perſon of this town, whence he took his 
name. John Potkyn, who lived in the reign of 
Henry VIII. was a great benefactor to this ſchool, 
and the revenue being augmented by queen Eli- 
zabeth, it was thence called queen Elizabeth's 
free-ſchool. It was rebuilt in 1727; and the 
ſtile of the corporation is the wardens and aſ- 
ſiſtants of the town and pariſh of Sevenoak, and 
of queen Elizabeth's free-ſchool there. 

Beſides the above hoſpital, there is another ſtill 
more ancient, dedicated to St, John the Baptiſt, 
in the gift of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Alſo a Charity ſchool for fifteen boys. 

It was in this pariſh that the rebel, Jack Cade, 
in the year 1450, defeated and, killed Sir Hum- 
phrey Stafford, his brother William, and ſeveral 


other perſons of note, ſent againſt him by Henry 


There are ſeveral very handſome ſeats in tais 
neighbourhood, particularly one called Knowl 
Place, the ſeat of the duke of Dorſet, ſituated in 
the middle of a moſt delightful park. 


STAINS 


This is a very populous town, ſituated on the 


Thames, about ninetcen miles from London, in 


55 
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e this ſide the fort conſiſts in 
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the county of Middleſex. It received its name 
from the Saxon word Stana or Stone, becauſe 
there anciently ſtood a bounding ſtorie in this 
place, to denote the extent of * of Lone 
don's juriſdiction upon the river. * 
It has a bridge over the Thames, and is 
verned by two conſtables, and four headboroughs 
appointed by his majeſty's ſteward, on account of 
its being a lordſhip belonging to the crown. The 
church ſtands alone, at almoſt half a mile diſtance 
from the town, Here is a market on Friday, 
and two annual fairs, viz. the 11th of May, and 


the 29th of September, for horſes, black cattle, 
and ſheep, | | 


TILBURY. 


This is a very ancient town in Eſſex, ſituated . 


near the Thames by level unhealthy marſhes 


called the three hundreds. Here the four pro- 
conſular ways made by the Romans croſſed each 
other; and in the year 630 this was the ſee of a a 
biſhop named Ceadda, who converted the eaſt 
Saxons. In the reigns of Edward I. Edward II. 
and Edward III. it was held of the crown by the 
family of the Tilburies, and from them probably 
received its name, | 

The principal part of the marſhes which ſur- 
round the town, are rented by the farmers, ſaleſ- 
and grazing butchers of London, who generally 
ſtock them with Lincolnſhire and Leiceſterſhire 
weathers, which they buy in Smithfield in Sep- 
tember and October, when the graziers ſell off 
their ſtocks, and feed here till Chriſtmas or Can- 
dlemas; and though they are not made much fat- 
ter here than when bought in, yet very conſider- 
able advantage accrues by the difference of the 
price of mutton between Michaelmas, when 
cheapeſt, and Candlemas, when deareſt; and 
this is what the butchers call, by way of excel- 
lence, right marſh mutton. | 

Adjoining to the river Thames, and at the end 
of the marſhes, ſtands TII BURY Fokr, which 
may be juſtly looked upon as the key of the city 
of London. It is a regular fortification. The 
deſign of it was a pentagon, but the water- 
baſtion, as it would have have been called, was 
never built. Ei 

The plan of this building was laid out by Sir 
Martin Beckman, chief engineer to king Charles 
II. who alſo deſigned the works at Sheerneſs. 
The eſplanade of the fort is very large, and the 
baſtions the largeſt of any in England, The 
foundation is laid upon piles driven down two an 
end of each other, Io far, till they were aſſured 
they were below the channel of the river, and 
that the piles, which were pointed with iron, en- 
tered into the ſolid chalk rock, adjoining to the 
hills on the other ſide. | Fey 

On the land fide the works are compleat z, and 
the baſtions are faced with brick. There is a 
double ditch or moat, the innermoſt of which ia 
one hundred and eighty feet broad, with a 
good counterſcarpe, and a covered. way marked 
out, with ravelins and tenailles. There are alſo 
two ſmall redoubts of brick; but the chief 
being 
Able 
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able to lay the- whole: leyel under water, and by 
that means to make it impoſſible for an-enemy to 
carry on approaches that way. 8 
On the river ſide is a yery ſtrong curtain, with 
a noble gate called the water. gate in the middle, 
and the ditch is paliſadoed. Before this curtain 
is a platform in the place of a counterſcarp, on 
which are planted one hundred and fix cannon, 
carrying from twenty-four to forty-ſix pounds 
each, beſides ſmaller ones planted between them; 
and the baſtions and curtains are alſo planted with 
uns. ENG . Iv | 
. n At the place where the water-baſtion was de- 
ſigned to be built, and which, by the plan, ſhould 
run wholly out into the river, ſo as to flank the 
two curtains on each fide, ſtands an high tower, 
which, it was ſaid was built in queen Elizabeth's 
time, and was called the Blockhouſe. 


UXBRIDGE. 


ford, about eighteen miles from London, in the 
county of Middleſex. Notwithſtanding it is en- 
tirely independent, and is governed by two bai- 
liffs, two conſtables and two headboroughs, yet 
it is only a hamlet to Great Hillington. - 
I The river Colne runs through this town in two 
fireams, well ſupplied with trout, eels, and other 
fiſh ; and over the main ſtream is a ſtone brid 
that leads into Buckinghamſhire. _ The church, 
1 chapel, was built in the reign of Henry 
This town has the honour of 
of carl to the noble family of t. 
many good inns, and is particularly diſtinguiſhed 
by the whiteneſs of the bread, eſpecially their 
rolls. There are many corn mills at a ſmall 
diftance, and a conſiderable number of waggon 


loads of meal are brought from thence every 
week to London, | 


WALTON. 
This village is fituated qn the banks of the 
Thames, oppoſite to Shepperton, in the county 


of Surry. It is ſaid that Middleſex once jqgined 
it till about three hundred years ago the old cur- 


tion, and a church deſtroyed by the force of the 
b 5 W 
Here is a very curious bridge over the Thames, 
erected at the expence of Samuel Decker, eſq; who 
applying to parliament for that purpoſe, obtained 
in the year 1747, an act to empower him to build 
ets there, and the fame was compleated in 
Avgutt 1750. It conſiſts of only four ſtone piers, 
between which are three large truſs arches of 
beams and joiſts of wood, "ſtrongly bound toge- 
' ther with mortiſes, iron pins, and cramps z under 
theſe three arches the water conſtantly runs; be- 
ſides which are five other arches of brick work on 
each fide, to render the aſcent and deſcent the 
more eaſy, The center arch, when viewed by 


giving the . | 
c has 


| 
| 
| 
| 


: 


| terſtices between the timbers yield at eve 


| 
| 


| 
| 


— — ———— — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 


' 


EN ONS ng . LE: I the fide without being ſenhi 
This town, is fituated in the high road to Ox- | 
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able diſtance, The extenſive compaſs of this 
great arch to a perſon below occalions a very un- 
common ſenſation of awe and ſurprizez and he 1s 
ſtill farther aſtoniſhed when he proceeds to take 
notice that all the timbers are in a falling poſition, 
for there is not one upright piece to be diſcovered, 
and at the ſame time conſiders the very ſmall di- 
menſions of the piers by which the whole is ſup- 
ported. ERIE ; 


When you have proceeded beyond the brick 


'paſſing over the bridge, the vacant in- 


ſtep a 
variety of proſpects, which, at the center, "ate 
ſeen at ſtill greater advantage. But though each 
ſide is well ſecured: by the timber and rails, to 
the height of eight feet, yet as it affords "only 2 


work, in 


paràpet of wide lattice work, and the apertures. 
ſeem even to the eye large enough to admit the 
paſſage of any perſon to go through, yet thoſe 
not accuſtomed to ſuch views cannot r 
alarmed. The 
openings indeed are purpoſely left to admit a free 
pallige for the air, 15 aer to keep the timbers 
the more ſound, and that the leaſt decay may be 
the more eaſily perceived and amended. -  / 
The nobility and gentry in this neighbourhood 
find a very agreeable benefit from this admirable 
bridge, eſpecially as the ferries are dilatory, dan- 
gerous, and at times impaſſable; and its bein 
erected has cauſed the roads thereabouts, in bot 
counties, eſpecially on the Surry ſide, to be 
greatly improved. | 


WALTHAM ABBEY. 


This is a ſmall market town ſituated on tlie 


banks of the river Lea, which is here divided into 


divers channels, formin 
about thirteen miles from 
of Eſſe 


ex. 


ſeveral [mall "iſlands, 
dndon, in the Courity 


| Tn. this town was a monaſtery foynded about 


the year 1062, 


by Harold, earl of Kent, for a 


| dean and. eleven ſecular "canons, 'who were by 


| 


| 
17 


rent of the Thames was changed by an innunda- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


- 
- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| to the Holy Crols, 


| body of that prince, it was interred i 
0 


king Henry II. changed into an abbot and tegu- 
lars of the order of St. Auguſtin, and their hum- 
ber increaſed. to teri "four- "It was. dedicated 
pls, and its yeatly feyenue, at che 

general diſſolution amounted tp nine” hundred 
pounds four ſhillings and three pence. 
HFarold, the one of. the abbey, was killed 
in-the great battle in Suſſex, fopght with William 
the Conqueror; and his mother hav Fe! the 
l y 


bey. 


In the reign of queen Elizabeth, as ſome 'work- 


men were digging here, They foünd his coffin, 


covered with a flat grave ſtone, on Which Was 
wee Ne: ſhort r, HaROLD IxTEIIX ! 

This antique building is now 4 gentlęman's 
ſeat; and the gardens, belbyging to it wei" ſome 
years ago greatly admired, but ſince the” taſte 
for incloſed gardens has been torileminied, "they 
have been but little, frequented, except by cu- 
rious perſons to ſee the tulip tree, which grows 
on a graſs plot near the houſe, and is one of the 


the river ſide, affords an agreeable proſpect of || fineſt and moſt Horiſhing of the Tpecies'in Egg- 


the country, beautifully diverſified with wood 


and water, which is ſeen through it to a conſider- 


ny 


land, producing annually, in the tflöntk of July, 
a prodigious quantity of flowers. 5 


. Beſides 
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Beſides a weekly market on Tueſday this town {| able fot corn and malt, five thouſand quarters of 
has three annual fairs, viz. the fourteenth of the latter being frequently ſent in a week to Lon- 
May, and the twetity-fifth and twenty-fixth of || don, by the barges, which generally go with 
September, for horſes, cows, and ſwine, | coals, grocery, &c. Beſides which; thete are 
| | | wo annual fairs, viz. the laſt Tuefday in April, 
WALTHAM CROSS and the Tueſday before St. Matthew's day, for 
e 1] Horſes, black cattle, and ſheep, Ng DFE e 
This is a market town firvated on the weſt fide ||| At one of the inns in this town, there is a fa- 
of the 'river Lea, in the road to Ware, about || mous)bed, formerly uſed by travellers from Lons 
twelve miles from London, in the county of || don, and other places: it is of a ſquare form, 
Middlefex. It receives its diſtinguiſhin epithet | each ſide twelve feet in length, and is ſaid to con- 
from the croſs built there by Edward I. in ho- tain forty perſons. | e 
nour of his beloved queen Eleanor, whoſe corps Not far from Ware, in a place called Lemon 
'reſted Here in its * fromm Lineolnſhire to Lon- Field, three Roman wine veſſels were dug up in 
don. Round the pillars are placed the effigies of || the year 1729. They were made of a pale red- 
that princeſs, with the arms of her conſort, and || diſh earth, and in the form of the Roman am- 
thoſe of Her own, 'viz. England, Caſtile, Leon, {| phora, with two handles, and pointed at the bot- 


and Poittou, which, though greatly defaced, are tom, for the purpoſe of fixing them in the 


ſtill in part remaining. me They were eighteen inches below the 
| 5 rface, and full of eatth and chalk ſtones of the 
WAR E. neighbouring ſoil. Many human bones have 


3 Ab sf been dug up hereabouts; but though the ground 
This is a confiderable market ton, fituated in ||| around them was black, it did not appear that 
à valley on the eaſt ſide of the river Lea, in the bodies had been burnt; they ſeemed, by the 
Hertfordſtiire. It is ſaid to have derived its name || ſhallowneſs of their burial, to have been the re- 
from a ſort of dam, anciently made to ſtop the || licks of a battle. 

current of the ſtream, and called Wier; or Wear; ||| 3 


a conjecture that ſeems to be ednfirmed; by the 
This town is ſituated on the ſpot where was 


great abundance of water here, which has obliged | 
formerly a ford over the river Colne, | ſeventeen 
miles from London, in Hertfordſhire ; and the 


the inhabitants to'make'wears and ſluices, to pre- 
=y the town and adjacent meadows from innun- 
dations. | at 1 
This town was founded in the year 914, by or- | pretorian or conſular highway, made by the Ro- 

der of Edward I. and began to be of ſome note mans in this county, called Watling:ſtreet, croſſes 
in the reign of king John, hen the high road to ||| the Colne near it, and paſſes. on to Verulam, near 
the north, which before went through Hertford, :|| St." Albans. - | 
was, by the interèſt of Sayer de Quincy, then ||| It conſiſts of one long ſtreet, which is extreme- 
lord of the manor, turntd* through this town. ly dirty in the winter, and the waters of the ri- 
It conſiſts of one ſtreet, about a mile. in length, || ver, at · the entrance of the town, are often ſo 
with ſeveral back ſtreets and lames, well inhabited. much ſwelled by floods, as to be impaſſable; 
The church'is large, built im che form df acroſs, ||| Here is a charity ſchool for forty boys, Who are 
and has 4 handſbme gallery, erected by the go- both taught and cloathed ;, and a handſome free- 
verhors of Chriſt's-helpital i London, who ſend ||: ſchool, built in 1709, by Mrs. Elizabeth Fuller. 
many of the children of that hoſpital here for Likewiſe ſeveral almſhouſes, and other funds for 
education. Beftdes a charity ſehool'-here are ſe- the poor. | : 

ven almſhouſes welt endowed. 1 I » Beſides a weekly market on Tueſday, here are 

The church,” which is dedicated to St. Mary, |alfoitwo annual fairs, viz. Trinity Monday and 
together with all the tythes belonging to ir;-and Tueſday, for horſes, black cattle, and ſheep. 
two carucates of land, were given, about the 
| WET BRI D GE. 


year 1081, by. Hugo de Grentemaiſail, lord of 
the manor of Ware, to che monks of St. Ebrulf, 


at Utica, in Normandy 5 whereuporr ix became a || This is a very pleaſant village ſituated in Surry; 


cell to that abbey; ' and in dor ſe of time; was ſo | about four miles from. Hampton-Court, . and 
well endowed; that hen Edward II during his owes its names to a bridge formely erected here 
wars with France, ſeized the alten priories this | over the river Weye. ns | 
was farmed at to hundted pounds a year. Afrer || In the neighbourhood of this village are ſeveral 
the ſuppreſſion of theſe foreign houſes; this wag || fine ſeats, particularly thoſe of the earls of Port- 
given, in the third year of Henry V. to the monky || more and Lincoln. The latter is called Oar- 
of Skene: Henry VI. annered it for ſome tim LanDs, and is a very handſome building ſituate 
to the abbey of St. Mary, near Leiceſter; but ig ¶ in the middle of a fine park. The other is known 


was afterwards reſtored to Skene; and at the dif; 


ſolution, given by Henry VIII. to Trinity col cent ſtructute, regularly built of brick, with a 


lege in Cambridge. In the north part - of the | fine lawn before the garden front. The grounds 
town there was alſo a houſe of Grey, or-Feanciſs with which it is encircled conſiſt of about fiye 
can friars; but how long it continued, is not hundred acres, one hundred and thirty of which 
known. 2 > og FRONT 22S IN are laid out fon pleaſure, beſides a paddock. of 
Here is a weekly market on Tueſday; * about fixty acres. This 


* 


| by the name of HAM Farm, is a very magaifi- - 


— 


— — - — — — 
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This delightful ſeat has the command of two 
navigable rivers 3 the Thames, which comes with 
a fine bending courſe by the ſide of the terrace, 
and the Weye, which runs directly through the 
grounds, and joins the Thames at the terrace. 
Over the Weye is a ſwing bridge, which' may be 
turned aſide at pleaſure, to let boats and other 
veſſels paſs. The Weye is * to Guil- 
ford, and is now extended from thence to Godal- 
min. What is called the Virginia water runs 
from Windſor great park, and flows a little high- 
er up through the grounds of the late Mr. South- 
cote. The terrace next the Thames is remark- 
ably beautiful; and though it lies on a flat, there 
are ſome good views from it, as well as from 
ſome other parts of the garden. 


WINDSOR. 


This a pleaſant and well-inhabited town ſituate 
on the banks of the Thames, amidſt the moſt 
beautiful vallies, in the county of Berks. 
governed by a mayor and thirty brethren, thirteen 
of whom are ſtiled benchers, and ten of theſe 
brethren have the title of aldermen, out of whom 
the mayor is choſen annually, ao? 24:2. 

The church is a ſpacious antient ſtructure, 
ſeated on the eaſt ſide of the High-ſtreet, and de- 
dicated to St. John the Baptiſt. 


In the ſame 


It is | 


| 


| 


— — 


ſtreet is likewiſe the town-houſe, or Guildhall, a | 


neat regular edifice built in the year 1686, and | 


adorned with columns and arches of Portland || with a ſtrong wall: and the ſucceeding princes, 


ſtone. 5 | 
The hall, or the room in which the mayor and 


corporation meet for the diſpatch of the buſineſs 
of the borough, is ſpacious, and well adapted to 


the purpoſe z and is adorned with the portraits of 
Charles I. Charles II. James II. William III. 
and queen Mary, queen Anne, George, prince 
of Denmark, archbiſhop Laud, Theodore Ran- 
due, eſq; the earl of Nottingham, lord admiral 
in the year 1688, eee of Windſor Caſtle, 
and high ſteward of the borougb, &c. The hall 
is at preſent under great improvements, at the 
expence of the nobility and gentry of the place, 
who make uſe of it during the ſummer for ſub- 
ſcription aſſemblies; and, in the winter, for a 
weekly card aſſembly. In 1505, the corporation, 
from their regard to queen Anne, who conſtantly 
reſided at Windſor, during the ſummer ſeaſon, 
erected in a niche, at the north end of this ſtruc- 
ture, the ſtatue of that princeſs, veſted in her 
royal robes, with the globe and ſceptre in her 
hands. And in a niche on the ſouth ſide is the 
ſtarue of her majeſty's royal conſort, prince 
George of Denmark, in a Roman military habit. 
In the area, under the hall, is kept a weekly 


market on Saturdays, which is plentitully ſupplied 
with all kinds of proviſions. 4171 


From the delightful ſituation of this town, 
many gentlemen of fortune and family conſtant- 
ly reſide there, and in its neighbourhood ; but 
its greateſt boaſt is in its royal caſtle, which, for 
upwards of ſeven hundred years, has been the 


reſidence of the kings of England, and the ſeat 


of the moſt noble order of the garter. 3 
It is ſituated upon a high hill, which riſes by a 
gentle aſcent, and enjoys a moſt delightful proſ- 


2 


ſeat of the mo 


pect atound it; in the front is a wide and exten- 
live vale, adorned with corn fields and meadows, 
with groves on either ſide, and the calm ſmodth 
water of the Thames running through it. Oa 
the declivity of the hill is a fine terrace faced 
with a rampart of free ſtone, 1870 feet in length. 
This may juſtly be ſaid to be one of the nobleſt 
walks in Europe, both with reſpe& to the 
ſtrength and grandeur of the building, and the 
fine and extenſive proſpect over the Thames, of 
the adjacent country on every ſide, where, from 
the variety of villas ſcattered about, nature and 
art ſeem to vie with each other. ; 
From this terrace you enter a beautiful park, 
which ſurrounds the building, and is called the 
little or houſe park, to diſtinguiſh it from another 
adjoining, Mhich ig of a much greater extent. 
This little park is four miles in circumference, 
and ſurroundet by a brick wall. The turf is of 
a moſt beautiful green, and it is adorned with 
many ſhady walks; eſpecially that called queen 
Elizabeth's, which, on the ſummer evenings, is 
frequented. by the beſt company. It is well 
ſtocked with .deer and other game, and the 
keepers lodge at the farther end is a delightful 
ſituation. ny | 
This beautiful palace was firſt built by William 
the Conqueror ſoon afer his being eſtabliſhed on 
the throne of 'this kingdom. Ir was afterwards 


greatly improved by king Henry I. who added 


many new buildings, and ſurrounded the whole 


on account of its pleaſant ſituation, and its being 
a ſtrong fortreſs and place of defence, made ir 
their conſtant reſidence. 7 8 
In this caſtle Henry II. held a parliament in 
the year 1170; and here king John lodged dur- 


ing the conteſt between him and the barons. 
However, in diſputes between his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor, king Henry III. and his barons, this 
.caſtle was in 1263 delivered up by treaty, 
King Edward I. and II. reſided here, more on 


account of its delightful ſituation, than its 
ſtrength; and had many children born here; 


among whom was the heroic Edward III. who 


had an extraordinary affection for this his native 


plate, and in the year 1360, cauſed the whole 
caſtle to be entirely taken down, except the three 


towers at the weſt end of the lower ward; and 
rebuilding the preſent ſtately caſtle, made it the 
> noble order of the garter. 

The better to effect this work, - ſeveral perſons 
were appointed to provide ſtone, lead, timber, 
iron, &c. and to impreſs carriages to convey them 
to Windſor. . They were alſo to preſs hewers of 
ſtone, carpenters, and other artificers ; to ſurvey 


the works and men; to encourage thoſe that did 


their duty ; and to compel the idle and flothful. 
The whole had been carried on ſeveral years, 
when, in the thirty-third year of his reign, the 
office of ſurveyor of this caſtle. was conferred on 
William of Wickham, afterwards biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, with power to diſpoſe of all the. work- 
men, to purchaſe materials, and to provide ma- 
ſons, and other artificers; who when he had 


| finiſhed this great work, cauſed to be cut on qne 


of the towers this doubtful ſentence ; 


This made Wickham, 3 
i - Which 
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. Which was repreſented to the king, as if that 
biſhop had the preſumption to aſſume the honour 
of ereQting this royal caſtle z -but the prelate de- 
feated the defign of his enemies, by aſſuring his 
royal maſter; that he had not the leaſt intention 
to injure the honour of his ſoyereign, but that 
this was only an acknowledgement, that the 
building had made him great in the favour of 
his prince, and was the cauſe of his advance- 
ment: an interpretation which ſatisfied that 
king, and prevented his falling under hisdiſ- 
Pere . ene ine 

Other conſiderable additions were made to this 
noble palace in ſucceeding times. King Henry 
VII: added the ſtately. 12 ric adjoining to the 
king's lodgings in the upper ward. Henry VIII. 
rebuilt the great gate in the lower ward leading 
to the town, king Edward IV. began, and queen 
. perfected, the bringing of water from 
Black-Moor-Park, in the pariſh of Wingfield, 
into a fountain of curious workmanſhip, in the 
middle of the upper court. Queen Elizabeth 
made the terrace walk on the north ſide of the 
caſtle z and king Charles I. built the gate at the 
eaſt end of the tetrace leading into the park. 
King Charles II. entirely repaired it: the face of 
of the upper · court was changed, and brought 
into its preſent beauty ; the windows were en- 
larged and made regular; and the royal apart- 
ments were completely furniſhed, and adorned 


with beautiful paintings. And laſtly, queen 


Anne made ſeveral additions to it, particularly 
the flight of ſteps on the eaſt ſide. 

This ſtately and venerable caſtle is divided into 
two courts or wards, with a large round tower 
between them called the middle ward, it being 
formerly ſeparated from the lower ward by a 
ſtrong wall and draw-bridge. The whole con- 
tains about twelve acres of land, and has many 
towers and batteries for its defence.  _- 

In the upper ward is a ſpacious ſquare, bound- 
ed on the weſt ſide of the round tawer z on the 
north by the royal apartments, St. George's hall, 
and the chapel royal; and on the eaſt and ſouth 
fides by the apartments of the prince of Wales, 
the royal family, and the great officers of ſtate, In 
the center of this ſquare is an equeſtrian ſtatue in 
copper of king Charles II. in a roman habit, and 
placed on a marble pedeſtal, on the ſouth fide of 
which are repreſented in baſſo relievo, a varie 
of figures expreſſive of navigation. On the e 


- 


| fide is the royal cypher, ſurrounded with the gar- | 


ter, and crowned with other ornaments. On the 
north fide are variety of fruits; and. on the weſt 
is a ſhield, in which is a latin inſcription to this 
effect. Tobias Ruſtat humbly gave and dedi- 
« cated this effigy to his moſt gracious maſter 
« Charles II. the beſt of kings, in the year of 
« our Lord MDCLXXX.” | 
The round tower, which forms the weſt ſide of 
this upper court, contains the governor's apart- 
ments. It is built in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, on the higheſt part of the mount. The 


aſcent to the lodgings was formerly by the flight 


of an hundred ſteps of«vak, ſo contrived, that 
a perſon. on horſeback. might aſcend or deſcend 


with He but the preſent entrance is by a | | | 
ren n len 216 taunus 
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fight of an hundred and forty-ſeven ſteps of pura 
beck ſtone. Here you paſs through a handſome 
court, in the middle of which is a reſervoir of 
water, etected in the reign of Chafles'II. to re- 
7 the drains from the upper leads and out of - 
Sr ee TM | ; 
Ftom this court you ptoceed to the guatd- 
chamber, in which is a neat and well diſpoſed 
collection of arms, as matchlocks, the firſt ever 
made; whole, half, and quarter pikes, with 
batidaleers of Various figutes. Round the cot- 
nice ate a number of breaſt· plates, with helmets 
over them, and ſeveral. drums in proper order. 
Over the chimtiey is Arbe 

oval of the ſtar and garter, crowned and encom- 
paſſed with daggers and piſtols. The pillars of 
the door leading to the dining room are compoſed 
of Pikes, on. the top of which are two coats of 
mafl, probably thoſe of John king of France, 
and David king of Scotland, who were priſoners 
hefe, they being both inlaid with gold, the for- 
mer with Fleur-de-liffes, and the latter with 
thiſtles : there are beſides the horſe armour, 
gauntlets and other accoutrements belonging to 
theſe coats of mall. On the ſtair- caſe, leading 
to the dining-room, ſtands the figure of a yeoman 
of the guard, painted in his proper dtefs, as if in 
waiting. Here are four pillars of pikes orna- 
mented. with bandaleers, carbines, and match- 
locks. In the centre is a beautiful engraved horſe 


ſhield, , encompaſſed with daggers and piſtols ; as 
alſo ſeveral of king James's and king William's 


pieces, ranged in beautiful order. 


The great dining room is very neatly furniſhed, | 


and the tapeſtry, which is diſpoſed in fix com- 
rtments, repreſents the well known ſtory of 
ero and Leander. wh | 
The dreſſing room is adorned with many cu- 


rious prints and drawings, - particularly, 


Four views of his grace the duke of Mountagu, 
the preſent governor's ſeat at Blackheath, 

A ſiege of the Romans, drawn with the pen, 

The earl of Pembroke's family. 


1 


Rembrant's mother. 
Lady Dorothy Boyle. 


Cleopatra. 


A Turk by candle light. 

The bedchamber is very neatly furniſhed ; and 
in it are ſix elbow chairs, curiouſly ſtudded with 
ivory, The bed is of chints complete, and the 
tapeſtry is richly wrought with gold and filver. 

The other rooms in this part not having any 
thing very curious, we ſhall paſs them over. 

je curtain contains ſeventeen partholes, in 
each of which is placed a piece of cannon, and 


on the leads of the tower is placed the royal 


ſtandard, which is fourteen yards long, and eight 
broad; and is hoiſted on all ſtate holidays. The 


union, which is nine yards by fix, is always 
hoiſted when the governor is preſent. Againſt 


the wall is this ihſcription : 


A lift of the counties to be ſeen on the top 


„of this round tower. Middleſex, Eſſex, 
| * Hertford, Bucks, : Berks, Oxford, Wilts, 
inte, a Soles, Lebt, Bedford.” 


in lime wood, an 


The 
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The lower court is larger than the upper, arid 
divided into two parts by St. George's chapel, 
which ſtands in the middle. On the north or in- 
ner ſide are the houſes and apartments of the dean 
and canons, minor canons, clerks, and other of- 
ficers; and on the ſouth and weſt ſides of the 
outer part, are the houſes of the poor knights of 
Wind r. | Us | _ 
The apartment belonging to the dean is large 
and commodious; and in the great hall ard hung 
up the arms of the ſoverejgn.and knight's com- 
Panions of the garter, Ina 
the garter-room, the knights meet ahd robe on 
the mornin 
thence to chapel. In this room is an ancient 
ſcreen, on which are ptoperly blazoned the arms 
of king | Faw III. N ſeveral ſovereigns 
and knights companions frotn the foundation, to 
the preſent time. ED et Ut 1 
he inner cloiſters contain the houles of ſeve- 
ral prebends; and at the lower end is the library 
belonging to the college, the inſide of which is 
rieat, though not elegant. It is well furniſhed 
with ectlefaſtical writers, and books of polite 
literature, and ſome time ago received a conſider- 
able addition from the late ear] of Ranelagh, 
who bequeathed his valuable library to the col- 


lege. 

The houſes of the minor cannons, which ad- 
join to theſe, are built in the form of a horſe- 
ſhoe, in alluſion to one of the badyra of Henty 
VII. or his predeceſſor king Edwar 
commonly called the Horle-ſhoe Cloyſters, 

There are alſo in this court ſeveral towers he- 


longing to the officers of the crown, and the or- 


der of the garter, namely to the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, prelate; the biſhop of Saliſbury, Chan- 
cellor, and Garter, king at arms. Here is alſo 


the ſtone tower, guatd-chamber, and a court 


on record, held under the governor or conſta- 
"Is 

The houſes of the poor knights conſiſt of thir- 
teen on the ſouth fide, called the royal founda- 
tion: the other five are on the welt end of, the 
court; and are called, Sir Peter la Mair's Foun- 
dation; thoſe who belong to it, have a ſalary or 
ſtipend to enable them to repair their houſes 


IV. and are 


themſelves, which thoſe of the foundation have 
not. The charitable intention of king Edward III. 


the royal founder, was to provide only for ſuch as | 
d ir noble order vf the 


having nat enough to live in ſo genteel a manner || 


were. weak in body, and in low circumſtances, 


as became a military profeſſion. Hence queen, 
Elizabeth's ſtatutes obſerve, that in caſe there 
ſhould happen to fall to any of the alms knights, 
lands, rents, &c. to the yearly rent of twenty 
pounds, then ſuch knight ſhould be immediately 
e from the ll 
knight put in his room. But of late yea, 
regard has been paid to theſe regulations. Theſe 
eighteen poor knights have a penſion of eighteen 
pounds a year, and annually a' gown or ſurcoat of 
ſcarlet cloth, and a mantle of blue or purple 
cloth, on the left ſleeve of which is embroidered 
the croſs of St. George in a plain eſcutcheon, 
The. chapel of St. Gree as, mentioned. be- 
fore, is ſituated in the middle df the lower court. 


ut of late years little 
q 


ö 
6 
| 
| 


þ 


In an apartment called | 


of inſtallation, and proceed from | 


— 


_— -— 


Ic is a fine piece of Gothic architeckure, and was 


in ancient 
Baptiſt; and in the ſame iſle are painted on large 
pannels of dak, neatly carved, and decorated 
With the ſeveral devices 


ſented preaching to the people; 
is before Herod's tribunal; in the third, he is 
ſtoning; and in che fourth, he is repreſented 


e anions,” the whole foeiety, zceord- 
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firſt etected by king Edward III. in the year 
1337, ſoon after the foundation of the college, 
for tlie order of the & garter, and dedicated to 
George, the patron of England; but however no- 
ble the firft deſign might be, king Edward IV. not 
finding it entirely completes; enlarged the ſtruc- 
tute, and deſigned the preſent building, together 
with the houſes of the dean and cannons, ſituated 
on the ſides of the north and weſt ſides of the 
chapel: the work was afterwards carried on. by 
Henry VII. who fed the body of the chapel; 
and Sir Reginald Bray, knight of the garter, and 
the favotifite of that king; affiſted in drnumeht- 
ing the chapel and 'e6nipleting the roof. 
The architecture of the inſide has always been 
eſteemed for its neatneſs and great beauty; and in 


patticulat, the ſtone roof is Feckoned an excellent 
| pes of wotkmanſhip. It is an ellipſis fupported 


y Gothic pillars, 'whoſe ribs and groing ſuſtain 


the whole ceiling, every patt of which has ſome 


different device well finiſhed, as the arms of Ed. 
ward the Confeſſor, Edward III. Henry VI. Ed- 
wald IV. Henry VII. and Henry VIII. alſo the 


arms of England and France quarterly, the croſs 
of St. George, the roſe, portcullis, lion rampant, 
unicorn, &c, © * 1 7 „ „1. 2 

In 'a chapel in the ſouth 'ifle is fepteſented 
ainting, the hiſtory of John the 


- 
# 


peculiar to each prince, 
the portraits at full length, of prince Edward, ſon 
to ent VI. Edward IV. Edward V. and Hen- 


In the north iſle is a chapal dedicated to St. 
Stephen, wherein the hiſtory of that ſaint is 
painted on the pannels, and well preſerved. In 


the firft of theſe pannels St. Stephen is repre- 


dead. At the eaſt end of this iſle is the chapter-' 
houſe of the college, in which is a portrait at 
full length, 9 a maſterly hand, of the victorious 
Edward III. in his robes of ſtate, holding in his 
Tight hand a ſword, and bearing the crowns of 
France and Scotland, in token of the many vic- 
tories he gained over theſe nations. 
On each fide of the choir are the ſtalls of the 
ſovereign and knights companions of the moſt 
er, with the helmet, mant- 
ing, creſt, and ſword, of each knight fer up over 
[$ fall on a canopy of ancient carving curiouſiy 
wrought; and vver the canopy is affixed the ban- 
ner or arms of euch ktñght properly blazon'd on 
filk ; and on the back of the ſtalls are the titles of 
the knights, with their arms neatly engraved | 
and blazon | ] 


on copper. The fovertign's ſtall 
is on the right hand of the entrance into the 
choir, and is covered with purple velvet and cloth 
df gold, and has a can6py. and compleat futni- 
tate of 'the ſatne valuable! materials; his banner 
is an 7 eb velvet, and his 'mantling of-tlork - 
of Fold, he prince's ſtall is on the left, and has 
o diſtinction from thoſe of the reſt ef the 


8 io che ſtatures of che inſtitution, Being com- 
anions and colleagues equal in honour and Pee 
| The 


We. 
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The altar-piece was, ſoon. after the reſtoration, 
adorned with cloth of gold and purple damaſk | 
by king Charles II. but on removing the wainſcot 
of one of the chapels in 1707, a fine painting of 
the Lord's Supper was found, which. being ap- 
proved of by Sir James. Thornhill, Verrio, and 
other eminent maſters, it was-repaired and placed 
on the altar · piece. wy” 

Near the altar is the Queen's gallery, for the 
accommodation of the ladies at an inſtallation, 

In a vault uader the marble payement of this 
choir, are interred the bodies of Henry VIII. 
and Jane Seymour his queen, king Charles I. and 
a daughter of queen Anne. In the ſouth iſle, 
near the door of the choir, is buried Henry VI. 
and the arch near which he was interred was 
ſumptuouſly decorated by Henry VIII, with the 
royal enſigns and other devices, but they are now 
much defaced by time. | | 

In this chapel is alſo a monument of Edward, 
earl of Lincoln, Iord high admiral of England in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, erected by his lady, 
who is alſo interred with him. The monument 
is.of alabaſter, with pillars of porphyry. 

Another, with a neat ſcreen of braſs work, is 
erected to the memory of Charles Somerſet, carl 
of Worceſter, and knight of the garter, who died 
in 1526, and his lady, daughter to William earl 
of Huntingdon. 

A ſtately monument of white marble erefted 
to the memory. of Henry Somerſet, duke of Beau 
fort, and knight of the garter, who died in 1699. 
There arg here alſo. the tombs of Sir George 
Manners, lord Roos; that of the lord Haſtings, 
chamberlain to Edward IV. and ſeveral others. 

This chapel was made uſe of by king James 
II. for the ſervice of popery ; and mals being 
publickly performed there, it has ever ſince been 
neglected, and ſuffeted to go to ruin. 

Haring thus deſcribed the outer parts of this | 
ene building, we ſhall now proceed to the 
royal apartments, whicb, as has been already ob- 
ſeryed, are ſituate on the north ſide of the upper 
caurt, and are called the Star Buildings, from 
their having the ſtar and garter in gold on the 
outſide next the terrace. 

The entrance into theſe apartments is through 
a handſome veſtibule, ſupported by columns of | 
Ionic order, with ſome antique buſts. in ſeyeral 
niches ; and in a niche, at the foot of the ſtair- | 
_— is a Roman ſlave picking a thorn out of his | 

oor, 

The ſtair-caſe conſiſts of three flights of ſtone 
ſteps, containing twelve in each flight, ſecured 
on the right-hand with twiſted iron baluſtrades. 
Here, within a dome, is repreſented the ſtory of 
Phazon petitioniag Apollo to permit him to drive 
the chariot, of che ſun. In the ceiling, under the 
dome, are the repreſentations of the four ele- 
ments, one in each corner. 

Fire is repreleated by a woman ſitting on a pile, 
with a flaming cenſor In her hand, and by her is 
a phcenix and a ſalamander. | 


e ¶— • 


: 


| 
| 


| | 
Earth is crowned with a-chaplet of corn, and | 
holds in ane hand. a wheatſheaf, and in che other 

a cornucopia; by her are two little boys. with | 
plumbs and aberries ; and at her feet are ſtrewed | 


* 


65h 
melons, peaches, and orher fruit, with cabbages, 


Air is repreſented by 3 woman, ith her bt 
hand on à peacock's back, whoſe. tall is extend- 
ed; 3 cet is by the peacyck in a flying paſs 
one * be her right hand is perched a King's 

iber ; li are playing over her head 
e of Bd > OY A is 

Vater is repreſented, by. a Neriad holding a 
fiſh in her lap, with a dolphin, cod, eels, and 
other fiſh under her fert, and around her are lit- 
tle cupids, with their wings dropping wet, hay- 
ng each a Jane fiſh to play with. 


carrots, &c. 


Nn 
winds ſppporting the clouds; and in the front is 


Aurora with her nymphs in waiting, giving wa- 
ter ta her horſes. - Qq the cornice are two ſigus 
of the Zodiac ſupporting a golden urn of flowers. 
On the right hand of the above figure is Aries, 
or the ram, with one of, the windz; and on the 
left Libra, or the Balance, with 2. blue band of 
ſtaars round his body, and ſcales in his hand. 
Beneath the cornice are twelve azure colums, 
painted, of the Corigthian, order; and on each 
and, in large compargments, are the transfor- 
matjon of Phæton's ſiſters into Poplar trees, with 
this inſcription, MAGNIS TAMEN EXCIDIT AVUS193 
alſo the transformation of Cycnus into a ſwag. 
Between each pillar is a niche, in which is repre- 
ſented Geography, Comedy, Tragedy, Epic 
Poetry, Sculpture, Painting, Muſic, and the 
Mathematics; all which are painted is umber, 
and heightened with gold; ſq that they appear to 
the eye like braſs ſtatyes, - 11.27 80071 
Over the door is a buſt of Venus in black 
marble; and on the front fide of che ſtair-caſa, 
is an oval which gives a view to the back ſtair- 
caſe, which is adorned with the ſtory of Melea- | 
killing the wild boar of Zcolia, and giving 
the head to his miſtreſs Actalapta, | . 
The painting of the whole ſtair-caſe was de- 
ſigned and executed by Sit James Thorobill, in 
the reigns of queen Anne and king George I. 
Having aſcended the ſtair· caſe the firſt ryom 


you enter is 


The Queen's Cuard - chamber. 

This room is completely furniſhed with guns, 
piſtols, bayonets, pikes, (words, 8c. beauritplly 
ranged and diſpoſed iato various forms, as abe 
ſtar and garter, the royal cypher, a.draſkello, aud 

„„ e aha 
The ceiling is adorned with Britannia in the 
perſon, of queen Catharine of Portugal, conſott 
of Charles II. ſeated on a globe, Hearing the 
arms of England and Portugal, the four quarters 
dhe carth preſenting her their reſpectixe af: 
erings. ö | 
Europe, as a 


> > I $3814 
lady richly dreſſed, fits between 


two cornugopias, the one full af corn, aud the 
other of grapes, holding a temple in her right 
hand, and with: her left pointing to ſcepters and 
"crowns placed among trophics of arms, with 4 
horſe and a book, on which is perched an owl; by 


her lies ſeveral muſigsliaſtcuments, and a painters 
pallet, with pencils, 


F. Herta. 


» * 
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Alia is repreſented as a lady in a rich ermbroid- 
ered dreſs, wearing on her head a garland of fruit 
and flowers: ſeveral branches of pepper, caſſia 


camel kneeling. 

Africa is repreſented as a negro woman, with 
her hair frizled; ſhe is almoſt naked, and has an 
elephant's head fer a creſt, with a necklace of 
coral, and pendants of the ſame; on one ſide of 
her is a lion, and on the other a viper and a large 


ſerpent. 


America is repreſented by a woman of a tawny 
aſpect, who is almoſt naked : ſhe has a veil fold- 
ed over her ſhoulders, and an artificial band of 


"feathers round her body z in her hand ſhe holds 


a bow, and by her is a quiver, with a human 
head pierced through with an arrow; and on the 


ground is a lizard. | - 


In different parts of the ceiling are Mars, Mi- 
nerva, Venus, and other heathen deities ; and 
on the outer part are the ſigns of the zodiac. 

On the coving over the door is Minerva, on the 
eaſt ſide Achilles, on the ſouth Juno, with a pea- 


cock, and on the weſt, Venus with her doves. 


Over the chimney is George ptince of Den- 
mark on horſeback, by Dahl, and a view of ſhip- 
ping by Vandevelde, 


The Queen's Preſence-chamber. 


The ta of this room repreſents the hiſtory 
of the beheading of St. Paul, and the perſecu- 
tion of the primitive chriſtians. The ceiling is 
adorned with the figure of queen Catharine, at- 
tended by Religion, Prudence, Fortitude, and 
other virtues ; ſhe is under a curtain ſpread by 
Time, and ſupported by Zephyrs, with Fame 
ſounding the happineſs of Britain. Below, Juſ- 


rice is driving away Sedition, Envy, and other 


evil genii. | 
The paintings in this room are, 
Judith and Holofernes, by Guido Reni. 


A Magdalen, by Sir Peter Lely. 
A Prometheus, by young Palma, 


The Queen's Audience-chamber. 


The ceiling of this room is adorned with the 
repreſentation of Britannia in the perſon of queen 


Catharine, ſeated in a triumphal carr, drawn by | 


ſwans, to the temple of Virtue, -attended by Ce- 
res, Pomona, Flora, &c. with other decorations 
heightened with gold. The canopy is of fine 
Engliſh velvet, ſet up by queen Anne; and the 

was made at Coblentz in Germany, and 
preſented to king Henry VIII. The pictures in 
this room are, 


Judith and Holofernes, 'by Guido Reni. 
St. Stephen ſtoned, by Rotterman. 


A Magdalen expiring by moon-light, by Ca- | 


Facci. 


The Ball-room. 


and vlives, are in her right hand, and in her left 
a ſmoaking cenſor; and on one fide of her is a 
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repreſented giving freedom to Europe by the 
figures of Perſeus and Andromeda. On the 
ſhield of Perſeus is inſcribed Perſeus Britannicas, 
and over the head of Andromeda is wrote Euro; 
Liberata, and Mars, attended by the celeſtial 
deities, offers the olive branch. 

On the coving of this toom is the ſtory of Per- 
ſeus and Andromeda, the four ſeaſons, and the 
ſigns of the Zodiac, the whole heightened with 
gold. The tapeſtry, which was made at Bruſſels, 
and ſet up by king Chatles II. repreſents the ſea- 
ſons of the year; and the toom is adorned with 


the following pictures: 2 | 


The Roman Chatity, after Tintoret, 
Duns Scotus, by Spagnoletto. 

A Madona, by Titian. 

Fame, by. Palmegiani” PT 
The arts and Sciences, by the ſame. 

Pan and Syrinx, by Stanick. | 


The Queen's Drawing Room. 


The tapeſtry of this room repreſents the twelve 
months of the year; and the ceiling is painted 
with the aſſembly of the gods and 'goddefles, the 
whole intermixed with cupids, flowers, &c. and 
heightened with gold. The pictures ate, 


Lot and his two daughters, after Angelo. 
Lady Digby, the wife of Sir Kenelm Digby, 


by Vandyke. 


A Spaniſh family, copied from Titian. 

A Dutch family, in the character of Mark 
Anthony and Cleopatra, by De Bray. 

A ſleeping Venus, by Pouſſin. 

A flower piece, by Verelſt. 


The Queen's Bed-chamber. 


The bed of ſtate is rich flowered velvet made 
in Spital- fields, by order of queen Anne; and 


| the tapeſtry, which repreſents the harveſt ſeaſon, 
| was alſo made at London, by Poyntz. The 


| ceiling is painted with the ſtory of Diana and 
| Endymion; and the room is adorned with the 
following pictures: 


U 


Judith and Holofernes, by Guido. 
Herod's cruelty, by Giulio Romans. 
The Holy Family, by Raphael. 


be Room of Beauties. 


This room is thus called from its containing a 


collection of portraits of the moſt celebrated 
beauties in the reign of king Charles II. They 
are fourteen in number, and are as follow. 


The lady Oſſory The dutcheſs of Somerſet— 
The dutcheſs of Cleveland Lady Gramont—The 


| counteſs of Northumberland The dutcheſs of 
Richmond Lady Byro 


n Mrs. Middleton —“La- 
dy Denham's ſiſter.— Lady Denham Lady Ro- 


| GOT OT Sunderland—Mrs, Dawſon—Mrs. 

T ot. 1 { . - . + | | 
5 I Theſe are all original paintings drawn to great 

On the ceiling of this room king Charles II. is I perfection by Sir Peter Lely. | "+1 


- The 
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The Queen's Drofſing-room. . - 


In this room are the following portraits: 


Queen Henrietta Maria, wife to king Charles I. | 


Queen Mary when a child; and 
_ Queen Catharine, all by Vandyxe. 
The dutcheſs of York, mother to queen Mary, 
and queen Anne, by Sir Peter Lely. fb 054 4 
There is a cloſet in this room, wherein are ſe- 
veral paintings, and in particular a portrait of the 
counteſs of 
to within a few days of an hundred and fifty years 
of age; alſo a portrait of Eraſmus, and other 
learned men. | * Ne 
In this cloſet is likewiſe the banner of France 
annually delivered on the ſecond of Auguſt by 
the duke of Marlborough, by which he holds 
Blenheim-houſe, built at Woodſtock in Oxford- 


lowing paintings : 
King James 1. and his queen, whole lengths, 
by, Vanſomer. + 2 
Rome in flames, by Guilo Romano. 
A Reman family, by Titian. 
The Holy Family, after Raphael. 
Judith and Holofernes, by Tintoret. 
A night piece by Skalkin. 
The pool of Betheſda, by Tintoret. 
A portrait of 8 VI. emperot of Germany, 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
"The wiſe 2 making offerings to Chriſt, by 
Paulo Veronele. ._ 1 * | 


Two uſurers, an admired piece, by the famous | 


blackſmith of Antwerp. 

Perſeus and Andromeda, by Schiavoh. 

Aretina and Titian, by Titian. 

The duke of Glouceſter, a whole length by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. th 
Prince George of Denmark, a whole length by 


Dahl. . 
King Henry VIII. by Hans Holbein. | 
Vandanelli, an Italian ſtatuary, by Fats, 14 
The founders of the different orders in the Ro- 

miſh church, by Titian and Rembrant. 

A rural piece in low life, by Baſſano. 

A fowl piece, by Varelſt, 

The battle of Spurs near Terevaen in France, 
in 1513, by Hans Holbein. 

Two views of Windſor caſtle, by Woſterman. 

Two Italian markets, by Michael Angelo. 

In this room is a curious amber cabinet, pre: 
ſented by the king of Pruſſia to queen Caroline: 

And here Lkewiſe is queen Caroline's china clofet, 

filled with a great variety of curious china ele- 

gantly diſpoſed, and the whole room is finely gilt 
and ornamented. Over the-chimney are the pic- 
tures of prince Arthur and his two ſiſters; the 
children of king Henry VII. by Holbein. In 
this cloſet is alſo a fine amber c inet, feſented 
to your Anne, by doctor Robinſon, biſhop! of 
_ * 
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London, and plenipotentiary at the congreſz of 


e ; 4 | 


x 


* 


Among the curioſities in this room is 4 lage 


| frame of needlework, ſaid to be wrought by 


| ingay caſtle. 


eſmond, Who is ſaid to have lived 


Mary queen of Scots, while a priſoner in Fother- 
; She herſelf is repreſented ſuppli- 
cating for juſtice before the Virgin Mary, with 
her ſan, afterwards king „e. india by 
her. la a ſcroll is worked, Sapientiam amavi et 


| exqui/ivi a Juventute mea, that is, I Babe loved 
and ſearched after wiſdom from my youth. Behind 
| the queen are Wiſdom with a ſerpent, and Juſ- 


| time in the wardrobe, an 


tice with a ſword. This piece lay a eonſiderable 

was at length ordered 

to be put up by queen Anne. | tera 

The ceiling of this room is painted with the 

ſtory of Jupiter and Leda; and over the chimney 
are three marble buſts. The paintings are; 


A Magdalen, by Carracci, 

A leeping Cupid, by Correggio. 
Contemplations, by Carracci. 2 
Titian's daughter, by herſelf. 1 
A German lady, by Raphael. | 


2 


. King's Drifſng room. 


The ceiling of this room is painted with the 
ſtory of ] _ deſcending to Danae, in a ſhower 
of gold: The paintings are, | | 


- George Villars, duke of Buckingham. 
King Charles It. | 
Two children of Henry VII: 
A naked Venus aſleep, by Sir Peter Lely. 
The birth of Jupiter, by Giulio Romano 


The King's Bed. chamber. 


This room is hung with-tapeſtty repreſentin; 
the ſtory of Hero and Leander. The bed'of ſtate, 
which was ſet up in the reign of king Charles II. 
is of fine blue cloth, richly embroidered with 
gold and filver. And on the ceiling that prince 
is repreſented in the robes of the garter, under a 
cidopy ſupported by Time, Jupiter and Nep- 
tune, with a wreath of laurel over his head, and 
he is attended by Europe, Aſia, Africa and 
America paying their obediente to him. The 
paintings in this room aft. 


[ King Charles II. in armour when a boy, by 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Vandyke. 
St. Paul ſtoned at 


* 
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u King's Drawing mn. 
10122 UG (13, $4] * 3 nne, 
Ade <citing of his tom is ren painted wich 
an allegorical repreſentation” of king Chatles/If, 
riding id 4 triumphal cart, drawn by the horſes 
of the ſun, attended by Fame; Peace, and the 
Polite Aris. Hercules is drjving away Rebellion, 
Scdition and Ignorance. Britannia and Neptuße, 
propetly attended, are! pay! r e to the 


| 4 | , Ip In — 5 14a 
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Lyſtra, by Paul Veroneſe,” 
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ſentation of the reſtoration of that monarch, and 
the introduction of arts and ſciences in theſe king- 
doms. In the other parts of the ceiling are paint- 
ed the labours of Hercules, with feſtoons of fruit 


and flowers, the whole beautifully decorated in 


gold and ſtone colour. The paintings are, 


A Venetian lady, by Titian. 
A Magdalen, by Carlo Dolci. 
Hetodias's daughter, by the ſame. | 
The marquis of Hamilton, after Vandyke, by 
anneman. | | LT 1 
A converted chineſe, the capital piece of Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 


Me King's Public Dining-roem. 
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The King*s Preſence chamber. 
The tapeſtry of this room contains the hiſtory 


of queen Atheliah ; and on the ceiling is painted 


Mercury with a portrait of king Charles II. which 
he ſhews with tranſport to the four quarters of the 
world, who ate introduced by Neptune. Fame 
declares the glory of the prince, and Time drives 
away Sedition, Envy, and their companions. Over 


the canopy Juſtice is repreſented in ſtone colours 


ſhewing the arms of Britain to Thames and his 
river nymphs, with the ' ſtar of Venus, and this 
label, Sydus Curolinam. At the lower end of the 
chamber is Venus, in a marine- carr, drawn” by 
Tritons and Sea Nymphs ; and the whole is beau; 


| tifully finiſhed in ſtone colour and gold. 


The carving of this room is yery beautiful, 


repreſenting a great variety of fowl, fiſh and 
fruit done to the greateſt perfection on lime wood, 
by MF. Gibbons, a famous ſtatuary and carver in 
the reign of king Chatles II. On the ceiling is 
painted the banquet of the gods, with a great 
variety of fiſh and fowl; on the ſeveral parts of 
the coving, finely heightened with gold. 
pictures in this room are, 


King George II. and queen Caroline. 

Hercules and Omphale. 

Cephalus and Procris. | 

The bitth of Venus. 

Venus and Adonis; the four laſt by Genatis. 

A naval triumph of king Charles II. by 
Verrio. 

The marriage of St. Catharine, by Dawkers. 

Nymphs and Satyrs, by Rubens and Snyders. 

Hunting the wild boar, by Snyders. 

A picture of ſtill life, by Girardo. 

The taking of the bears, by Snyders. 

A night piece, being a family fiaging by can- 
dle light, by Quiſtin. 

A Bohemian family, by de Brie. 

Divine love, by an unknown hand. 

Lacy, a famous commedian in the time of 
king Charles II. in three charaQters, by Wright. 


any of the Feige in this room are beſt | 


feen at noon by the reflection of the ſun. 
The King's audience Chamber. 


 Fhis room is hung with tapeſtry repreſenting 
ſome religious ceremonies of the Je 8. The ca- 


nopy, Which is ſaid to be the richeſt ever made, 


is of green velvet, embroidered with gold. On 
the cling is repreſented the eſtabliſhment of the 
church of England on the reftoration of king 
Charles II. in the characters of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, attended by Faith, Hope and 
Charity. Religion triumphs over Superſtition 
and Hypocriſy, who are Rives op Cupids from 
before the face of the church, all which are re- 


Preſented in their proper attitudes, and highly 


niſhed. The pictures are, 


Our Saviour before Pilate, by Michael Angelo. 

The Apoſtles at the Sepulchre, by Faire 

Peter, 5 and John, b Michael Angelo. 
by j by Vandyke, 


f The dutcheſs of Richmo 


— 


CCR —— — 


The 


| 
| 
| 
| 


. pids, with the motto, 


The room is likewiſe adorned with thefellowing 
portraits. up bs 8 b 


Henry duke of Glouceſter, brother to King 
Charles II. | kth 

The counteſs of Dorſet, his governeſs, both by 
4... 5 | 
Father Paul, by Tintoret. 


The King's Guard-chambjr. | 


This is a ſpacious and noble room, in which is 
a large magazine of arms, conſiſting of ſome 
thouſands of -pikes, piſtols, guns, coats of mail, 
ſwords, halberts,. bayonets, and drums, diſpoſed 
in a moſt curious manner in colonades, pillars, 
circles, ſnhields, and other devices by Mr. Harris 
formerly maſter gunner of this caſtle.— The 
perſon. who invented this beautiful arrangement 
of arms, likewiſe placed thoſe in the great ar- 
moury in the Tower of London. : 

The ceiling is finely painted in water colours. 
In one circle is Mars and Minerva, and in the 
other Peace and Plenty. Ia the dome is alfo a 
repreſentation of Mars, and over the chimney- 
piece is a picture of Charles XI. king of Sweden, 
on horſeback, as big as the life, by Wyck. 

At an inſtallation, the knights of the garter dine 
here in great ſtate in the ablence'of the ſovereign: 


St. George's Hall. 


This hall is particularly ſet apart to the honour 
of the moſt illuſtrious order of the garter, and is 
perhaps one of the nobleſt rooms in Europe, both 
with regard to the building and the painting, 
which is here performed in the moſt grand taſte, 
In a large oval in the centre of. the ceiling, king 
Charles H. is repreſented in the habit of the or- 
der, attended by England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
Religion and Plenty hold the crown of theſe 
kingdoms over his head; Mars and Mercury, 
with the emblems of war and peace, ſtand on 
each ſide, In the ſame oval regal government is 
repreſented, upheld by Religion and Etetnity, 
with Juſtice attended by Fortitude, Temperance 
and Frudenee, beating down Rebellion and Fac- 
tien. Towards the throne is repteſented 0 aft 
octagon, St. George's croſs inciteled Wirk rhe 
garter, within a ſtar or glory ſupported by Cu- 


ox! 
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How! sor q Mal v PENSE:: 


and beſides other embelliſhments relating. to the 
order, the Muſes! are repreſented attending in 
full concert. e ban zen wax 
Oa the back of the ſtate, or ſovereign's throne, 
is a large drapery; on which: is painted St. George 
encountering the dragon; as e as the life; 
and on the lower border of the drapery is in- 
ſeribed, | a | once 


v , 


— 


[ENDO_RESTITUIT REM : 


in alluſion to king William III. who is painted 
in the habit of the order, ſitting under à royal 
canopy, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. To the throne 
is an aſcent by five ſteps of fine marble, to-which 

the painter has added five more, which are done 
with ſuch perfection as to deceive the ſight, and 
induce the ſpectator to think them equally real. 

This noble room is an hundred and eight feet 
in length, and the whole north ſide is taken up 
with the triumph of Edward the Black Prince, 

after the manner of the Romans. At the upper 
part of the hall is Edward III. that prince's fa- 
ther, the conquetor of France and Scotland, and 
the founder of the order of the garter, ſeated on 
a throne, receiving the King's of France and 
Seotland priſoners: the Black Prince is ſeated in 

the middle of the proceſſion, crowned with lau- 
rel, and carried by flaves; preceded: by captives, 
and attended by the emblems of Victory, Liber- 
ty, and other in/jgme of the Romans, with the 

banners of France and Scotland diſplayed. The 
painter has given a looſe to his fancy, by cloſing 
the proceſſion with the fiction of the counteſs of 


ters. ; 


the King's Guard- chamber; and in the cavit) 
under theſe ſteps, and fronti 
figure of Hercules alſo in ſtone colours. 
dome over the | | 
Gods; and on the ſides of the ſtair-caſe iĩ a re- 
. preſentation of the four ages of the world, and 


Saliſbury, in the perſon of à fine lady, making 


garlands for the prince, and the repreſentation of 


the Merry Wives of Windſor., 5 
At the lower end of the hall is a noble 
muſic gallery, ſupported by flaves, larger than 
the life, in proper attitudes, ſaid to repreſent a 
father and his three ſons taken priſaners by the 
Black Prince in his wars abroad. Over this gal- 
lery, on the lower compartment of the 2 
is the collar of the order of the garter fully diſ- 
pages The painting of this room: was done by 
erro, and is highly finiſhed, and heightened 
with gold. & 


St. George's or the King's chapel. 


On the ceiling of 2 chapel is finely repre- 
ſented Our Lord's aſcenſion : and the altar-piece 
is adorned with a noble painting of the Laſt Sup- 
per. The north ſide of the chapel is ornamented 
with the repreſentation of our Saviour's raiſing 
Lazarus from the dead, his curing the ſick of the 
alſy, and other miracles, beautifully painted by 
Vene and in a group of ſpectators, the painter 
has inttoduced his own effigy, with thoſe of Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, and Mr. Cooper, who aſſiſted 
him in theſe paintings. The eaſt end of this 
chapel is taken up with the cloſer belonging to 
his majeſty and the royal family; The canopy, 
curtains, and furniture, ate of crimfon velvet, 
fringed with gold; and the carved: work of this 
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| chapel, which is well worthy che attention of the 


curious, is done by that famous artiſt Gibbons, 
in lime- tree, repreſentiag a great varicty of peli- 
cans, doves, palma, and other alluſions to ſctip- 


ture hiſtory, wich the ſtar. and garter, and other 


ornaments finiſnhed to great perfection. 

From St. George's chapel you are conducted 
to the Queen's Guard - chamber, the firſt room 
you entered: for this is the laſt of the ſtate apart- 
ments at preſent ſhown to the public; the others 
being only open hen the court reſides at Winds. 
ſor. They conſiſt of many beavitifok chambers, 

adorned with the paintings of the greateſt . maſ- 


In paſſiog, from: hence; the, ſtranger uſually. 


| looks into the inner or horn court, ſo called from 


a pair of ſtag horns of a veryicxtraordinary, ſize, 
ken in the foreſt; and ſet up in that cout t, which 


is painted in bronze and ſtone colour: On one ſide 
is repreſented a Roman battle, and on the oppo- 


ſite ſide a ſea · fight, with the images of Jupiter, 
Neptune, Mercury and Pallas; and in the gal- 
lery is a repreſentation of king David playing be- 
fore the ark 6538 21 xl 14.0%; 

From this court a fight of ſtone ſteps lead to 


ng this court, is a 
On a 
ſteps, is painted the battle of the 


two battles of the Gtee ks and Romans in freſco. 
Having thus deſcribed the caſtle both within. 


and without, it may not be-improper to give ſome 
account of the inſtallation of the knights. of the 


Gager, this being che rat of that molt illuſtrious | 
order. 1 1 37 4 i 


The order of the garter was inſticuted by Ed 


ward III. in the year 1349, for the improvement 
of military hogour, 


the reward of virtue. Ir: 
is called the order of St. George, the patroh of 
England, under whoſe banner the Engliſh always 
went out to war, and St. George's croſs was made 
the eng of the order. At the fame time the 


garter was appointed to be worn by the Knights 


on the left leg, as a principal mark of diſtinction, 
not from any regard to a lady's garter but as 4 
tye er band of aflociation in honour and military 


virtue, to bind the knights companions ſtrictly to 
himſelf and each other, in friendſhip and true 
agreement, and as an enſign. or badge of unity 


and combination, to promote the honour of 
Gad, and the glory and intereſt of their prince 
and ſovereign. . „ 2g | 

At that time king Edward being engaged in 
proſecuting by arms, his right to the crown of 
France, cauſed: the French motto Noni ſoit qui” 
mal y penſe, to be wrought in gold letters round: 
the garter, declaring thereby the equity of his 
intention, and at the ſame time'retorting ſname 


and Uefiance upon him who ſhould date to think 
ill of the juſt enterprise in which he had engaged 
for the ſupport of his right to the crown. 
The inſtallation of a knight of this moſt noble 
order conſiſts of many ceremonies eſtabliſhed by 
the royal founder, and rhe ſucceeding ſovereigns 

of the order, the cate of which is committed to 


| Garter 
o * — 


4 
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able order you have received, Wherewith you 


ing the regiſter on his right hand, who carries 


Mhich 1s expreſſcd.in theſe terms: vou being | 
«4 choſen to be one of the honourable company 


—ꝶů —U —ꝑ—ꝛ—ũꝓ— 2 ͤ — ww _ was; 


do the commiſſioners the hood, and they put it 


| Garter king at arms, a principal officer, appoint- 


ed to ſupport and maintain the dignity of this 
noble order of knighthood. = Rr 
On the morning of the iaſtallation the knights 


commiſſioners, whom the ſovereign has appoint- 


ed to inſtall the perſons who are to be inveſted; 
with this dignity, aſſemble in the great chamber, 
at the dean of Windſor's lodgings, robed in the 
full habit of the order, where Garter and the 
officers of the order likewiſe attend in their robes ; 
but the knights. cleft appear there only in their 


under habits with their caps and feathers in their 


— hdads. {> 


From hence the knights walk two and two in 
proceſſion to St. George's chapel, preceded by 
the poor knights, prebends, heralds, purſuivants, 


and other officers of the order, in their .ſeveral- ||. 


habits; where, being arrived, the knights ele& 
reſt themſelves in chairs behind the altar, andare 
reſpectively introduced into the chapter · houſe, 
where the knights commiſſioners (Garter and the 
other officers attending) inveſt them with the 
ſurcoat or * habit of the order, whilſt the 
regiſter reads the following admonition: Take 
this tobe of crimſon to the increaſe. of your 
„ honour, and in token or ſign of the moſt no- 


©« being defended, may be bold, not only ſtrong 
to fight, but alſo to offer yourſelf to ſhed your 
blood for Chriſt's faith, and the liberties of the 
« church, and the juſt and neceſſary - defence of 
them that are oppreſſed and needy.” Then 
Garter.preſents the crimſon velvet girdle ro the 
commiſſioners, who buckle it on, and alſo girds 


on the ſword and hanger. | | | 

This being done the proceſſion of each knight 
ele& ſeparately is made into the choir, attended. 
by che lords commiſſioners,” and other compani- 
ons of the order, and | preceded by the poor 
knights, prebends, & c. as before, Garter in the 
middle carrying on a crimſon velvet cuſhion the 
mantle, hood, garter, collar, and George, hav- 


the New Teſtament, and che oath fairly written 
on parchment, and the black rod on his left. 

On entering the choir, after reverence made to 
the altar, and the ſovereign's ſtall, the knights 
are conducted to their ſeveral ſtalls, under their 
reſpective banners, and other enſigns of honour. | 
One of the officers of the order then holding the 


— — 


New Teſtament open, the knight elect places his 


right hand upon it; and the regiſter reads the oath, 


« of this noble order of the Garter, ſhall pro- 
« miſe and ſwear by the Holy Evangeliſts by 
0 you here touched, that wittingly you ſhall not 
" break any ſtatute of the ſaid order, or any ar - 
« ticles in them contained, the ſame being agree- 
t able, and not repugnant' to the: laws of Al- 
„ mighty God, and the laws of this realm, as 
« far forth as to you belongeth and appertaincth: 
“ ſo help you God, and his holy word.“! 
Alfter the oath is taken the commiſſioners. in- 
veſt the knight with the mantle of the order, 
during which the regiſter: reads th admonition, 


Receive this robe, &c,” Garter then +preſents | 
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over the knight's right ſhoulder, bringing the 
tippets acroſs his breaſt, and tucking them under 


the belt. | 


This being done, Garter preſents to them the 
Great Collar and George, which they hang over 
the maatle and hood, while the regiſter reads the 
following admonition: Wear this collar about 
thy neck, adorned with the image of the 
Kgleſſed Martyr and ſoldier of Chriſt, St. George; 
by whoſe imitation provoked, thou mayeſt ſo 
paſs over both proſperous and adverſe encoun- 


|< ters, that having. ſtoutly vanquiſhed. thy ene- 
mies, both of body and ſoul, thou mayeſt not 
only receive the praiſes of this tranſient com - 
bat, but be crowned with the palm of eternal 
% ere, £ h tie 
Garter. then preſents the ſtatute book, which 
the commiſſioners deliver to the knight, after 
which they place his cap and feathers on his head, 
and ſeat him in his ſtall. This being done, the 


officets of the order retire, and ſtand before their 


ſeats z while the knight thus inſtalled riſes, and 
bows firſt towards the altar, and then to the ſo- 
vereign's ſtall, .. Ox of e Sem el1:% 
Prayers now begin, and the obiit ſervice is 
read in remembrance of their pious predeceſſots; 
and when theſe words in the prayer are pro- 
nounced, Let your light ſo ſhine, &c. the poor 
knights come trom their ſeats, make their reve- 
tences, and walk up near the altar, Where they 
place themſelves as before, and are followed b 
the purſuivants and the officers of arm. 
The folemnity of the inſtallation being th 
over, and prayers ended, the grand proceſſion of 


| 


the knights is made from the choir in their full 
habits of the order, with their caps frequently 
adorned with diamonds and plumes of feathers on . 
their heads, round the body of the church ;; from 
whence they paſs out at the ſouth door, preceded. 
by his-majeſty's muſic in the following order: 

The poor knights of Windſor. ; 

The choir of St. George's chapel. 

The canons or prebends of Windſor. 

The heralds and purſuivants.at arms. 

The dean of Windſor, regiſter of the order, 
with Garter king at arms on his right hand; and 
on his left the black rod of the order. 1 
The knights companions according to their 
ſtalls, their trains ſupported by the choriſters of 
St. George's chapel. | T3) T5 


The proceſſion is thus continued in great ſtate 
through the courts of the caſtle into St. George's 
hall. The knights: then reſt themſelves in the, 
royal apartments, while a ſumptuous banquet, if 
the ſovereign be preſent, is ſerved up in this mag- 
nificent room, or, in the king's abſence; in the; 

reat guard · chamber next adjoining, into Which 
* knights are introduced, and dine with great 


| ſtare in the habits of the order, the officem and 


muſic attending. 


At the ſecond courſe, Garter, with the officers 


at. arms, proceeds. from the, lower end of the, 
room to, the place where the new inſtalled knights 
are ſrated, but inſtantly ſtand up uncovered while, 
Gartex prgelaiqs the ſt. le and title of each Ruight. 


eicher in Engliſh or French; and then all the of- 


ficers 
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f looking-glaſs, Which h ity effect; 
| are of looking-glaſs, which has a 1 


ficers of arms crying Largeſſe, make their obei- 
ſances, and retire. N 

The day is concluded with a ball for the ladies 
in the royal apartments. x 
Having thus deſcribed the towh of Windſor, 
the little park and caftle, and given ſome account 
of the order of the knights of the garter, we are 
naturally led to mention the. great park, which is 
fourteen miles in circumference, and is well ſtock- 
ed with deer and other game. This park lies on 
the ſouth ſide of the toun, and opens by a very 
noble road; the fides of which are planted with 


three miles diſtance, leading to the Ranger's 
lodge, the reſidence of his late royal highneſs 
the duke of Cumberland, -who greatly improved 
the natural beauties of this delightful park, by 
large plantations of trees, extenſive Jawns, and 
_ ſpacious canals; which has rehdered-this vifla an 

habitation worthy of a prince: If ont 
The two firſt rooms of this lodge are neatly 
hung with plain paper, ornamented with prints, 
among which are views of the improvements 
made by his royal highneſs in the park. | 
Over the chimney-piece in the dining-room is 
his 1 collection of breeding mares z 
. 


water. | | | 
In the paſſage is the c of the Rhine, 
Marſhal Saxe, ' three curious fancy peices, by- 


Hoare, 4 fine drawing of St. Paul's, Cleopatra, 


Rubens's family; &. a de 
In a toom called the black hall is the genealo- 
gy of the Brunſwick family, a peice of feather- 
work flowers, four views of Gibraltar, Windſor 


needle-work. \ oy” | 

In the dreſſing- room are two a 
glaſſes, ſeveral curious pieces of his highneſſes 
turning, and fix different views of Cranbourn 
lodge and park. £4] US | 

In the bed-chamber is the portrait of James, 
late earl of Waldeprave, four views of the lodge, 
and the battle 
green damaſk and gold. 


The Belvidere on Shrubs: hill, is a triangular | 


building, that has a tower at each cornet, one of 
which is a ſtair- caſe, the other a library, and the 
third a china cloſet. The middle room 1s richly 
ilr, and adorned with a beautiful chandelier of 
helſea porcelain, Ir is encompaſſed by a fine 
plantation of trees, that forms a moſt delightful 
rural ſcene. The noble piece of water in the 
valley underneath, was formed at a great expence, 
and from a ſmall ſtream or current, is rendered 
capable of carrying barges and boats of pleaſure. 
Over this water his late royal higneſs cauſed a 
bridge to be erected of moſt curious architecture, 
and on a bold and noble plan, it conſiſting of 
one ſingle arch, one hundred and fixty- five feet 
wide in the clear, which is five feet wider than 
the boaſted Rialto at Venice. a 
Near this bridge is what is called the Chineſe 
Idand, near Mill- gate, where there is another 
bridge of a curious conſtruction, it having arches 
three ways. The building is elegant and er: « 


The, middle room is of fearlet and green, richly 


ornameated with gold. The pannels of the doors 
700" - 


ere is here a curious table of - petrified | 


caſtle in ftraw-work, and his late majeſty in 


as under || 9 | Carit | urio 

bird cage and fireſcreen 3 and over the chimney 
is a repreſentation of two Egyptian mummies, 

The pictures in this room are, Louis le Grand 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


: 


N 


Culloden. The bed is of 


| 


fired for their curious contents, we 
ſcribe. The firſt of theſe is the agreeable ſeat 


| &c, with the effigies of 
apoſtles, 


the windows are ſo contrived as to ſhew the com: 
n this room, a__ ſeve- . 
| 


and the toom is alſo adorned with curious 
chandelier. The right hand room forms a kitchen, 


and the left is à ſmall room hung with white 
ſattin, painted, in which is a ſettee of the ſame. 


Here a curious bracket, which ſupports a table 
againſt the window, forms a ſpreading tree, with 


birds, beneath which ſit on a branch, a Chineſe 


man and woman; and over the chimney is a fine 
ſer of china. This piece of water is a great or- 
nament to the park, it being ſo large, that with 


its ſeveral branches, it meaſures five miles round. 
trees to the ſummit of 2 delightful bill, at near || 


It terminates in another ſmall bridge, and a large 
caſcade, at the head of which is a grotto. * 


„in the neighbourhood of Windlor are many 


very elegant buildings belonging to the nobility 
and gentry ; two of which being f uently vi- 
| here de- 


and gardens of the honourable. James Bateman, 
eſq; fituate on the banks of the river, 

In the hall, which is hung with a large collec- 
tion of foreign prints, is a curious Chineſe lant- 
horn; and over the chimney are ſwords, daggers. 
and lances, brought from China: Adjoining to 
the hall is a ſmall library in the Chineſe taſte; 
which, by means of glaſſes; gives a double re- 
Ra E 
On the ftair-caſe are the arms of the barons 
who igned Magna Charta. And the window is 
painted with ſeveral hiſtory pieces from the Old 
Teſtament, as the N of Noah's Ark, 

the prophets and 


la the parlour is a large handfſoine jar, ſaid to 
have been brought from Rome, and that it boaſts 


| an. antiquity. of three hundred years before the 


birth of Chrift: Here is likewiſe a curious India 


Louis Quinze—Belifariuw—Our Saviour and his 
diſciples at Emmaus—Cardinal Fleury, &c. 

In the drawing-room is. another. jar of the 
ſame nature with the former, and brought-from 
the ſame place. The glaſſes and cabinets are very, 
curious 3 the chairs are flowers in needlework; 
Here are curious ſilver flowers under glaſſes, and a 
ſet of tea equipage in gold, compleat. The other 
remarkables in this room are, a cock curiouſly cut 
in paper—A large medal of Leda and the fwan— 
Ditto of Clemens IX.—And ſeveral ſmaller me- 


dals—The Holy Virgin Hendrick. 


The dreſſing- room is very elegantly furniſhed, 


pany on their heads. 


ral foreign medals, carved in box, is a ſmall braſs 


figure, on a gilt pedeſtal ; on the fide of which 
is this inſcription : “ Found at Bath, ina ſtone 


„ coffin with bones, in digging a foundation: 
In the corner of this room is a Roman chapel in 


miniature, in Ihich is the hiſtory of Our Saviour's 
life carved in ivory, Here is a curious ſhrine; 4 
piece of the croſs; a bone of Sr. Patrick, &c. 


&c. The holy veſſels are all of pure gold, richly 
chaſed. Here are alſo ſeveral curious crucifixes 
both of ſilver and gold. The Holy Virgin in 


ſolid filver., All the Bgures, utenſils, &c. ate 
— 8 E ; ; . nicbly | 


f 
. 
5 
1 
q 
- 
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| 


00 ſhop of Bangor deſcended of an auntient bry- 
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richl ſet with precious ones z ang. che chapel 


itſelf beautifully carved and gilt. 


In the monk rooms are two curious antique 


beds, and the rooms are hung with the pictures 
of ſeveral monks. In one room is a large antiq 
metal baſon; in the other, a delft-difh full of 
ſerpents, ſnakes, &c. | 

Over the chimney, in Mr. Bateman's bed- 
chamber, are the twelve apoſtles (Judas except- 
ed;) a ſet of Chineſe piftures, repreſenting the 
breeding of filk worms; a neat cabinet; two 
Dutch figures and a ſmall library. By the fide 


of the bed is a ſmall ivory crucifix, of a differ- 


ent mark from any other in the houſe, | 
The beſt bedchamber is very handſomely fur- 


niſhed, and contains a beautiful inlaid pearl croſs, 
a fine ſhell urn, a curious cabinet, and a large || 


gilt ſtatue of Saturn deyouring a young child, 


On a ſlab in the wrought room ſtands a large 
| © commanded in twenty-nine battles againſt che 


inlaid pearl croſs; and over the chimney are four 
very curicus antique figures. | x 


e yerned the ifle in peace: through his rei 


an ancient caſt iron figure of Brien Bojroimbe 
beneath, is this inſcription in gold characters: 


„ The mott-renowned- ficies Boitvimbe, go: 
wars, 


1 


« Triſh were a brave wealthy people, a 


On the right is a painting repreſenting; Brien 
arr. coder aa. 2 in his tent, wi 
Donough,; his fon, commander of the army. 
on the left is a painting; repreſenting the biſhc 
of Inis Cathy, chaplain to Brien Boiroimbe, 
miniſtering to him the laſt ſacraments. - -  : 

Adjoining is a view of the abbey of Swords; 
with. this inſcription: | Lo 14147 


: + 39>" + ' 47 Hh La #4 tal 
„ The great itiſh monarch, Brien Boiroimbe, 


- 
- 
. » 


| © Danes, and in all of them was victorious. The 


In the garden, under the piazzas, or cloiſters, | 


hangs a large collection of paintings, from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, to king James Carduca- 
mus, biſhop of Bangor Several ſcripture pieces 


— A genealogical piece — The famous blackſmith | 
© trepidity. It may be ſaid of him, that he was 


of Antwerp*s wife Sir Thomas More —and ſe- 
veral of our celebrated painters and 

The dining- room is ſituate in the garden, and 
is an octagon building: Here is a neat chandalier, 
and a curious ſtove grate and furniture. Over 
the door is the picture of lord Bateman; and on 
the outſide is carved Jacob's ladder, and the de- 
ſcent of Chriſt. Over the chimney are the pic- 
tures of Lady Harvey Lord Ilcheſter— Lord 
Foley —Lord Holland. 

In the china cloſet is a large and valuable col- 
lection of china, both ornamental and uſeful, in 
the Chineſe taſte. Like wiſe a curious china 
lanthorn. | 1 

Adjoining to this cloſet is an ancient tomb of 
Carducamus, biſhop of Bangor: over which is 
the following inſcription : SIO. Taka 


« Thys ys the true effy; ie of Carducamus by- 


* tyſh ſtocke. A prelate of iyngular pietye and 
rare lernyng in all ſcyences eſpecyally mTheolo- 
<« gie who contemplating the vanyty of worldlye 
« grectneſle and the weight of thepaſtoral care re- 
„ 1ygn'd his Shs p bag by pyrmyſyon of pope 
4 Gregory IX. and became an humble monk in 
the abbey of Door dedycating hys whole ſub- 
« ſtance to Godde and hymſelf to divine con- 
« templatyons 1. behynd hym a precyous 
* wok a buke of Homilys-entytled a looking 
e glaſs for Chryſtens he dyed at Door in the Ides 


« of April. 
«« WCCXLJ,” 


On an altar lies the book called the r 
glaſs for chriſtians. Here is a fine human ſkul 


and bones in a glaſs cafe; a croſier, mitre, &c. 
And here is the pitcher in which it is ſaid Rachael |} 


gave water to Jacob, 
Farther on in the garden is a building, called 


 Brien's cave; in a niche in the back thereof, is 


* 
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upon her. honour, or to diveſt her of the 
“ cloaths ſhe wore.” . * 

2 Underneath is 2 | inting of the bartle of Clu- 
antarf, with this inſcription-: Iban 


& penny he had 2 the field of bat- 
<« tle was to be equalle ew in any ta 
„ to be excelled by none. He C—— in 
more battles than Julius Ceſar, and diſtinguiſh-, 
ed himfelf in all of them with an amazing in- 


«3x prodigy of goodneſs, underſtanding and 
<« greatneſs. To conſider his piety, it would ſeem 
© that he had ſpent all his life in a cloiſter; tu 


< examine the 112 of his genius, thoſe 
© that have read his works would be inclined to . 


<« believe, that his whole time had been occu- 
pied in learning and the ſciences; to view him 
<« as a general monarch, he appears to have 
<« ſtydied nothing but the art of war and politics, 
<« the conqueſt of his enemies, and the cafe and 
« proſperity of his fubzets.” - * 


-Underneath is the funeral proceſſion to che 


abbey of Swords, with this inſcription: 


ce The moſt renowned Brien Boiraimbe was 


lain 1034 years after the birth of Chri-. 


DireQly oppoſite to this is a painting, repres 
ſenting the * of the chapel and great gate of 
Swords, on which are the following words: 


| « The inftitutes of Brien Boiroimbe, ſo wbole⸗ 


4 ſome for the ſupport of virtue, were kept with 

ſo much reverence and regard, that a young la- 
dy of conſummate beauty, adorned with jewels 
and a ring of gold, travelled alone on foot, 


from north to ſouth, and no attempt was made 


n the moſt dreadful battle of Cluantarf, was 
e ſlain the valiant monarch of the iſland, aftera 
life of eighty-eight years. 


Towards 
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Towards the end of the garden i the effigy of. 


a favourite ſpaniel, lying on a- cuſhion u a 

"04a on the front os — 
ines: | 

The female who within this tomb is laid; 

arted hence, nor widow, wife nor maid. 

Titles ſhe boaſted not, nor gentle kin; 
But ſenſe and beauty; and her name was Pinne. 

Obſcure, ſhe liv'd an eaſy chearful life, 

 Refus'd no friendſhip, and provok'd no ſtriſe 

With thoſe ſhe lik*d not, now-and-then too loud; 
And ev'n with thoſe ſhe did, too often proud. 

No Chriſtian ſhe, Mahometan or Jew, 

But to the god of Epicurus true; 

For ſhe ne er bote a pain ſhe could avoid: 

And ev'ry pleaſure ſhe could ſeize enjoy'd; 

By no law, rule, or principle &er ſway'd, 

But what her appetite or paſſions made. 

She drank when thirſty, eat when hunger mov'd, 
Reſted when weary, and when tender lov'd, 
She to no tyrant, own'd herſelf a ſlave, 

But to her friend her willing ſervice gave; 
And tho four legs this female had, tis true, 
I know of | few ſo good that have but two. 


Oa the eaſt fide of Windſor: is the large and 
elegant ſeat of the duke of St. Alban's. The 
rdens extend to the park, and the paintings in 
Te houſe are execcding curious. The marble 
hall is adorned with fruit pieces, by Bogdeni, and 
ſeveral other capital painters. '—o—_ _ _—- 
la the breakfaſt room is a curious clock pre- 
ſented to the duke of St. Albans by king Charles 
II. It is fixed on the head of an Ethiopian, who 
holds a bow in his hand, and by his ſide is a 
viver of arrows. The face of the clock repre- 
2 landſcape, with a fountain z and in the {k 
are placed three figures, to denote the quarters 
of the hour; and under, in a hole, is the hour 
figure. This was deſigned' for a night- clock. 


Over the doors of this room are the pictures of 
lady Mary Vere, and Quinſtin, the blackſmith 


of Antwerp, with his wife and child, by Rubens. 


The other paintings are, St, Evremond, by. Sir 


Godfrey Kneller—Mr. Francis Villiers A con- 
plation piece — Henrietta Maria, - wife to 
Charles I. by Vandyke—Noah's ark, by Baſſan— 
Hortence Mancini, dutcheſs of Mazarine—Meſ- 
ſalini—King Charles J. 
The duke's dreſſing room is adorned with the 
following pictures: The entrance into Rome, and 
the caſtle of St. Angelo, both by Candeleto— 
Portrait of the dutcheſs of Maxatine, by Sir 
Sodfrey Kneller A curious piece of ſtill life 
by Candeleto Several Dutch pieces and ſhip- 


Pin p | 8 , — 4 
; Geer the doors belonging to her grace's dreſ- 
ſing room, are the pictures of Mary counteſs of 
Exeter, daughter to Milway- dutgheſs of Nor- 
thumberland, by Sir Peter Lely—Lady Diana— 
Lady M ry Vere—Mers. Elinor Gin. 
The duke and dutcheſs's bedchamber is hung 
with tapeſtry made in Spital- fields by Chabanex, 
and repreſents the hay harveſt and a Dutch wake. 
The bed is of yellow-damaſk; and the paintings 


which are the following. 


| 


| 
| 


the ſubject of which is the hiſtory of king 
dreams. Over the chimney is the picture of 


Ig the gallery is a head of Our Saviour, the AC 
cenſion, t iſe Men's offering, ard the Virgin 
Mary, on agate z Oliver Cromwell, loft Digby; 
&c, ' and..three pieces of birds, by Bogdeni- 


la the public 22 room are three - views of 


Venice, and a view of the inſide of the pantheon 
at Rome., 3 e TE art 3 
4 The great ſtair · caſe is painted with ſtories from 

vid. | | yt; 
The great drawing room is hung with tapeſtry; 
Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and Joſeph interpreting Phara6h's 


king William, and over the doors are Mes. Loftus; 


- 


* 


6 


with Muſtapha and Charles Wiſe, two Turkiſn 
children taken priſoners by the firſt duke of St. 
Albans, at the battle of Belgrade. When they 
arrived at years of diſcretion his-grace gave them 
the choice of returning home or ſtaying there; 
on which Muſtapha returned, and the other, who 
was baptized by the name of Charles Wiſe, died 
a poor knight of Windſor. 

In the 
prints, and a curious clock, that goes a year 


without winding up, and ſhews the name of the 


month-and the day of the week. On the face of 
the clock is this inſcription : © The long hand is 
« 365 days in going round, and points to the 
% days of the month; the ſhort hand, with the 


« figure of the ſun, ſhews how many minutes 


* (computed: from the cypher; under 69) a true 
fun- dial is faſter. or ſlower than this clock, the 
ſun daily varying from equal time.“ 

In the bedchamber, the bed is of ctimſon da- 
maſk, and the room is adorned with curious India 
japan, with a enbinet inlaid with peatl. 


In the flower- room is a curious India cabinet. 


Here are likewiſe eight flower pieces by Baptiſt, 
which coſt a hundred guineas each. EP 
The chimney-piece in the dreſſing room is 
carved round by Gibbons; and over it is the 
duke of St. Albans in armour, by Sir Godfrey 


Kaeller. Over the door are the pictures of James 


lord Beauclerk, and Diana Vere; dutcheſs of Sc. 
Albans, by Sir Godfrey Kneller.  ' © © tv 
The paintings in the waiting room are, Henry 


Frederick, prinee of Wales, the eldeſt ſon to 


King James I.— George Fitzr 7 duke of Nor- 
thumberland The queen of 
his picture in her hand. 1 0 
In the billiard- room, over the two doors, are 


the pictures of Henry Fitzroy, duke of Grafton 


— John Wilmot, earl of Rocheſter James Scr, 
duke of Monmouth — John Sheffield, carl Mul- 
grave, afterwards duke of Buckingham Tho- 

mas Butler, earl of Oſſory Henry Jermim earl 
of St. Albans Charles Stewart, duke of Rich- 

mond and Lenox Aubrey de Vere, earl of Ox- 
ford George Villiers, duke of Buckingham 
James Stewart, duke of Tork Prince Rupert 
William Henry Naſſau, prince of Orange The 
laſt eleven are in the full robes of the gattey Dr. 

Gregory Haſcard, dean of Windſor, in his man- 


tle— Henrietta Churchill, dutcheſs of Marlbo- 


rough, and wife to Francis, earl of Godolphin 


Charles II. in his robes of the garter Jane Shorts 
are, four flayer pieces, by young Baptiſt. and fair Raſamonß e. 


* 


ining room is a large collection of 


wis XIV. wich 


Orer 
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Over the two chimney pieces ate the pictutes 
of Charles I. Charles prince of Wales Henry 
Maria — James duke of York. TIE 

Adjoining to Windſor is the village of Tap- 
low, where the finenefs of the ſituation has cauſ- 


Z ed many gentlemen of fortune to fix their reſi- 


dence. The manor-houſe on the ſummit of the 
hill is an ancient noble ſtructure that enjoys a 
delightful proſpect over the country and the river 
Thames, which runs underneath; This houſe 


lately belonged to the right honourable the ear] 


of Inchiquin, who refided here during the life of 


bis late royal highnefs Frederick prince of Wales, 


his majeſty's father; bot on the deceaſe of that 


priace, his lordſhip removed to Cliefdon in the 


neighbourhood. | 

liefdon-houſe was erected by George Villiers, 
duke of Buckingham, in the reign of Charles 
II. and came by marriage to the late earl of Ock- 
ney, who made feveral conſiderable improvements 
in the houſe and gardens, which were alſo im- 
proved and enlarged by the late prince of Wales; 


ſo that wherever the eye is turned, the ſight is 


C/ 


{truck with agreeable avennes, porterras, and 
beautiful lawns, with an extenſive view of the 
Thames, and the fine well cultivated country on 
Bs: tt; 34 

The houſe is a ſtately edifice, and the rooms 
ſpacions and noble. On the front of the houſe 1s 
raiſed a noble terrace, ſaid to be higher even than 
that of Windſor caſtle; however, it is certain, 
that the proſpe& from thence'is'no leſs beautiful 
and exrenſive, The rooms are noble and ſpa- 
cious; and the grand chamber is adorned with 
tapeſtry hangings, repreſeating the battles of the 
great duke of Marlborough, finely expreſſed, by 
arder of the late earl uf Orkney. 


WOKING. 


This town is ſituate on the river Wey, twenty 


miles from London, in the county of Surry. A 


neat market houſe was built here in the year 1665, 
at the charge of James Zouch, eſq. Its firſt fair, 
which is but a ſmall one, was procured by Ed- 
mond, duke of Somerſer, from Henry VI. the 
other from king Charles II. by Mr. Zouch. Tis 
a private country ton, out of any great road, 
ſo that it is little heard of; but there are the re 
mains of the walls of a royal houſe, which was 
the refidence of a branch of the family of Plan- 
ragenet, viz. the old counteſs of Richmond, mo- 


ther to Henry VII. In the church-yard here it has 


been remarked, that ſo long as there is any thing 


left of a corpſe, befides bones, a kind of plant 
grows from it, about the thickneſs of a bull ruſh, 
with a top hke the head of aſparagus, which 
comes near the ſurface, but never above it. The 
outſide is black, but the inſide red, and, when 


the corpſe is quite conſumed, the plant dies away. 


But the ſame obſcrvation has been made in other 
church-yards where the ſoil is a light red ſand, as 
it is in this. | | 


[T, beugh the two following places are not <within 


the compaſs of this chapter, yet as they are remark-. 


able in themſelves, and contain. many very ſuperb 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Cam, which divides it into two 
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buildings, tue preſume a deſcription of them in ibis 


place will not be either improper or unentertaining to 
the reader |] * © of} | 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The town of Cambridge is ſituated on the river 
parts that are 
again joined by a ſtone bridge. It is fifty - two 
miles diſtant from London, and though dirty and 
ill built, yet it has fourteen pariſh churehes. 
There is a public conduit in the market- place 
which was built by Hobſon the carrier, Who in 
the time of James E acquired a very conſiderable - 
eſtate. A new building, called the Shire-houſe, 
was lately erected contiguous to the old town-hall, 
at the expence of the count. 
In this town there are two charity ſchools, in 


| which three hundred children are taught and fifty 
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cloathed. Theſe ſchools are ſupported by a ſub-- 
annum, an eſtate of thirty pounds a year, which 
was left them for evet by William Wartes, and by 
money at the ſacrament in ſome of the edllege- 
. which has been appropriated for that 
pur pole. s . &% » as 7 SLE 4 
This town is governed by a mayor, high ſtew- 
ard, recorder, thirteen aldermen, a common- 
council of twenty-four, a ton clerk and other 
officers. ' S115 


The univerſity of Cambridge conſiſts of zu- 


ſcription of two hundred and thirty pounds per 


teen colleges, four of which are diſtinguiſhed by 


the name of halls, though the bryan of both 
are in every reſpect the ſame. It is a corporation, 
conſiſting of about fifteen hundred ons, and- 
is governed by a chancellor, a high ſteward, 'two- 
proQors, and two taxers; all of whom are choſen 
by the univerſity. 8 . 

The chancellor is always a peer of the realm, 


and generally continues in his office for life, by 


the racit conſent of the univerſity, though a new 
choice may be made evety three years. As the 
chancellor is a perfon of ſach high rank, it is nor 
expected or intended that he ſhould execute the 
office; but he has not the power of appointing 
his ſubſtitute: a vice chancellor is choſen annually 

on the third of Noyember, by the univerſity ; he 
is always the head of ſome college, the heads of 
each college returning two of their body, of which 


the univerſity elects one. The high ſteward is 


choſen by the ſenate, and holds his place by pa- 


tent from the univerſity, The proctors and tax- . 


ers are alſo choſen every year, from the ſeveral col- 
leges and halls by turns. n 

The public ſchools, of which there is one to 
every college, are in a building of brick and 
rough ſtone, erected on the four ſides of a qua- 
drangular court. Every college has alſo its par- 
ticular library, in which, except that of King s- 
college; the ſcholars are not obliged to ſtudy, av 
in the libraries at Oxford, but may borrow the 
books, and ſtudy in their chambers. - Beſtdes the 
particular libraries of the ſeveral colleges, there 
is the univerſity library, which contains the col- 


lections of the archbiſhops, Parker, Grindal, 


and Pancroft; and of doctor Thomas Moore, 


biſbop of Ely; conliſtiog of thirty thouſand vo- 


lumes, 
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lumes, which was purchaſed for ſeven thouſand 


and preſented to the univerſity by his 
late majeſty king George J. | 
Each college has alſo its particular chapel, 


where the maſters, fellows, and fcholars, meet 


every morning and evening, for the public wor- 


when there is a ſermon, they attend at St. Mary's 
church, 510% i $4 | 

The names of the colleges, with their 
tivee deſcriptions, are as follow: 


+: 1+ King's: College. Thie was, founded. in the 


reſpec- 


| 
ſhip. of God; though on Sundays and Holidays, batchelors of, art, till the time of their taking 
This, is one of the plea- 


| 
| 


: 
© | 
: 


. year 1464 by Henry VII. It vag at frſt but ſmall, | 


built 


fi 
which 


* 
* 


free · ſtone. It has twelve large windows on each 
ſide, finely painted : and the choir is adorned 
with excellent carving; It conſtitutes one ſide of 
a large ſquare; for che royal founder deſigned 
that the college ſhould be quadrangle, all of 
equal 4 but the civil wars, in which he 
was ſo involved with the houſe of 22 
vented his accompliſhing this noble deſign. What 
has been added to this college within theſe few 
years paſt, is a great ornament to it. This new 
building, which is of ſtone; runs from the weſt 
end of the chapel, a little derached from it, to 
the ſouthward ; forms another fide of the ſquare, 
and contains ſpacious chambers and apartments, 
being two hundred and thirty-ſix feet in N 


and forty-ſix in breadth. The new fenate-hal 

makes the angle parallel to the chapel, This 

college has a maſter, fifty fellows, and twenty 

ſcholars. - Ln: 430 42a 8 44:20 

In K the foundation, of the neu build- 
thi 
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College. This was founded by Huers | 


| -great ſums of money from different perſons to- 
wards finiſhing this work; and ſo far prevailed 
1 | 


ing Heavy | 


upon 


by that prince, for a rector, and 


"the perfected the work h 
begun. The reverend Mr. Ferdin 
ſenior fellow of Queen's College, who died in 
November 1525, gave fifteen hundred pounds to 


with queen. Elizabeth, wife to Edys 
5 ofe 10 


{ 


— 
© / 


=” 
rd-IV. tha 


enemy had- 
ndo Smithes, 


cr 


the ſame, to be appropriated to the uſe of three 


their maſter's degree 


P. 


ol- 


are at preſent a maſter, fifty four fellows and one 
hundred ſcholars, - _ aba 40 

. Pet Haufe. This is a large quadrangular 
balae: well contrived, and adorned. with por- 
ticos. It has a maſter, twenty-two. fellows, and 


forty- two ſcholars; and was founded by Hugh Bal- 


ſham, ry of Ely, anno 1257, when only prior 
of Ely. The ſcholars at ficſt had no other con- 

veniences than chambers, which exempted them 
from the high, rates impoſed on them, by the 
townſmen for lodgings,” The endowinent was 

ſettled | by the ſame, Hugh, when "biſhop, add 
1248, for a maſter asd fqurteen fellows; which 
number might be increaſed or diminiſhed accord. 
ing to the improvement or diminution of heir 
revenues. x + Fate a Feit 
6, Pembroke Hall. This was founded in 
the , Fear 1347, by the lady Mary St. Paul, 


domare 


PR 


* a 
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ding day, ſhe entirely ſequeſtered herſelf from all 
worldly enjoyments, and, amongſt other pious 


acts, built this college, which has been ſince much 


augmented by the benefactions of others. It has 
a maſter, five fellows, and thirteen ſcholars. 
7. Clare Hall was founded in the year 1340, 


by Richard Badow, chancellor of the univerſity, 


with the aſſiſtance of the lady Elizabeth Clare, 
counteſs of Ulſter. He had before built an houſe 
called Univerſity Hall, wherein the ſcholars lived, 


at their own expence, for ſixteen years, till it was 


accidentally deſtroyed by fire. The founder 
finding the charge of rebuilding would exceed 
his abilities, ſought the kind affiftance of the 
aforeſaid lady, through whoſe liberality it was not 
only rebuilt, but endowed. | ** WY 

This hall has been lately new built, and is now 
one of the neateſt and moſt uniform ſtructures in 
the univerſity : it is a ſquare of building three 
ſtories high; the materials are free-ſtone, and 
the work is Doric: it reaches quite to the banks 
of the river Cam, which runs through the gar- 
den; and the court is entered by a lofty gate- 


houſe, adorned with two rows of pillars. There 


is another building contiguous to the college, the 
upper ſtory of which is the library, and the Tower 
the chapel. To this college belongs a meadow 
on the other ſide of the river, whic 


teen fellows, and fixty-three ſcholars. 


8. Jeſus College, This was founded in the year 


1499, by John Alcocke, bilkop of Ely, out of 
an old nunnery dedicated to St. R. 

him by king Henry VII. and pope Julius II. 
on account of the ſcandalous incontinence of the 
nuns, in order to be by him converted to this 


uſe: and this prelate eſtabliſhed in it a maſter, 
ſix fellows, and ſix ſcholars ; but their numbers 


have ſince been greatly increaſed by conſiderable 


ich communi- 
cates with it by a bridge. It has a maſter, eigh- 


adegund, given 


domare de Valentia; earl of pembroke, who hav- | 
ing been unhappily ſlain at a tilting on his wed 


| 
1 
| 
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benefactions. It maintains at preſent a 'maſter, 


ſixteen fellows, and thirty-one ſcholars. 
9. Catharine Hall. This was founded in the 


year 1459, by Robert Woodlark, third provoſt 


of King's College; and the hall vas built over- 
againſt the Carmelites houſe, for one maſter and 
three fellows. The numbers have- been ſince 
greatly increaſed, as well as the revenues; for it 
at preſent maintains a maſter, ſix fellows, and 
thirty-ſix ſcholars. A great part of it has been 
lately new built, and may now be ſaid to be a 


beautiful and regular fabric. 


Edmund Gonvil founded an hall, called after his 
name, upon the place where are now the orchard 
and tennis-court of Bennet College ; but within 


wich. it was built upon a place which once be- 
longed to the monks of Ely, and was a houſe for 
ſtudents before the time of biſhop Bateman who, 
by exchange for the advowſon of certain reQories, 
got it into his own poſſeſſion, He was a great 
maſter of civil and canon law z whereapon the 
maſter, two fellows, and three ſcholars; the num- 
ber appointed by him at the firſt foundation; were 
obliged to follow thoſe two ſtudies. It has been 
ſince much augmented by benefactors, and the 
number of its meinbers ate proportionably in- 
creaſed. 9 : | 

The building of this hall is but irregular, yet 
it has convenient lodgings for the maſter and fel- 
lows, and pleaſant gardens,” incloſed by walls of 
brick; and maintains twelve fellows, and fourteen 


ſcholars.” : | | = 
Sos ' Chriſti, or Benedif? College: This 
was founded by the ſociety of friars in Corpus 
Chriſti,” in the year 1346. This arofs out of two 
guilds or fraternities, one of Corpus Chrifti; and 
the other of the Bleſſed Virgin; which, after a 
long emulation being united into one body, 
a joint intereſt built this college, which 
its name from the adjoining church of St. Bene- 
dict. Their greateſt modern benefattor was doc- 
tor Matthew Parker, once maſter of the eollege, 


and afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 


by his prudent management, recovered ſeveral 


rights of the college; and, beſides two feHow- 


ſhips, and five ſcholarſhips, gave a great number 
of excellent MSS. to their library, which were 
moſtly collected out of the remains of the old 
abbey libraries, colleges, and cathefirals, and 
chiefly relate to the hiſtory of England. 
It is a long ſquare of buildings, containing 
two courts, and two rows of lodgings. It has 
a chapel and library under the ſame roof; and 
maintains a maſter twelve fellows, and forty 
ſcholars. 55 ene 
13. Emanuel College was founded in the ye. 


1584, the 26th of Elizabeth, by Sir William 


Mildmay, who was chancellor and tfreafurer of 
the exchequer to that princeſs; where there had 
been formerly a convent” of dominieans, in- 
ſtituted in the year 1280, and the fixth''of Ed- 
ward I. by Alice, then counteſs of Oxford. 
This college he dedicated to Emanuel, and placed 
in it a maſter, three fellows, and four ſcholars. 


Here is a very neat chapel, built chiefly by the 
bounty of doctor William Sancroft, archbiſnop 


of Canterbury, who left to the library, at his 


I deceaſe, a very valuable collectſon of books. 
10. Gonvil and Caius College. In the year 1348 


five years after it was removed into the place 


where it now ſtands, by biſhop Bateman, foun- 
der of Trinity-hall. In the year 1607 John Caius, 


doctor of phyſic, improved this hall into a new 


college, ſince chiefly called by his name; and it 
has, of late years, received conſiderable embel- 


liſhmeats. It has twenty-ſix fellows, and ſeventy- | 


four ſcholars. _ | 


11. Trinity Hall. This was founded about the | 


year 1353. by William Bateman, biſhop of Nor- 


f 
: 
4 


of appointing the warden. 


angel, was founded in 1324, by Her 


This college maintains a maſter, fourteen fellows, 
and fixty ſcholars. eee 
14. Trinity College. This was founded in the 
year 1546, by king Henry VIII. who converted 
three ancient halls, called St. Michael's, King's, 
and Phyſwick's halls, into this ſtately college, 


which he dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and en- 


dowed it fer the maintenance of a provoſt,” ſixty 
fellows, forty ſcholars, and ten almoner orators ; 
reſerving to himſelf and his ſucceſſors the right 
The college, or houſe of St. Michael the Arch- 
or Hervy 


Stanton, canon of St. Peter's at York, and 
* * Ne Chancellor 
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now maintai 


This: place was in all reſpects a college,” and the 
fellows of it took their degrees in the public 
ſchools of this univerſity, xy. 


King's hall was completed and endowed by 


Edward III. in the year 1376 and the fiftlech 


year of his * and the fellows of this hall 
alſo took their | degrees in the univerſity, as fel- 


lows of a college: | 

Phyſwick-Hoſtel, or Hall was the dwelling- 
houſe of William Phyſwiek, eſq; beadle of the 
univerſity, who, in .the- year 1393, gave it to 
Gonvil-hall, and converted it into à little college, 
to receive ſuch” ſcholars: belonging to Gonvil- 
hall, as that houſe could not - conveniently con- 
rain. COUNT UID en m? 

The above halls being formed into a college, 
queen Mary preſented" itwith a revenue of three 
hundred and ſeventy-ſix pounds ten ſhillings ; and 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, Nevill, dean 


of Canterbury, the eighth maſter of this college | 
ds in repairing, or 


expended three thouſand 5 
rather rebuilding it, Which he did with ſuch mag- 


nificence and ſplendor, that for ſpaciouſneſs, beau- 


ty, and uniformity, it is hardly to be equalled. 


It has lately been much improved by the addition 


of a library, This building is of free: ſtone, 
ſupported by two rows of pillars, and ſaid to be 
one of the moſt noble and elegant ſtructutes of 
the kind in the world. This college is-rendered 
famous on account of ſeveral great men it has 
educated ; che moſt illuſtrious of hich were, the 
lord Bacon, Sir Iſaac Newton, doctot Barrow, 
Mr. Ray, and doctor Bentley. Ia this college 
are maintained three reyal profeſſors, ſixty fel- 
lows and ninety-one ſcholars. 
15. Magdalen College was founded in the year 
1542, by Thomas Audley, lord chancellor of 
England, who'endowed' it with lands helc 


called 
was at firſt only a hall, conſiſting of three houſes; 
but in the year 1519, the eleventh of Henry VIII. 
Edward Staffard, duke of Buckingham, pur- 
chaſed theſe houſes, in which the monks of ſeve- 
ral neighbouring: abbies had been uſed to ſtudy ; 
from Whence it was formerly called Monks-hall ; 
and converted them to the uſe of the univerſity, 
by the name of Buckingbam hall. It has been 


remarked, that the founder's name is contained in 


the word M. audley-n, which is the orthography 


of Magdalen, according to the vulgar pronun- 
| - of" a ede b | value 
has lately been founded at this college, Which is 


ciation. A fellowſhip 


appropriated to gentlemen of the county of Nor- 


folk, and called the Travelling Norfolk Fellow- 
| were left a 


Chip. - To the library of this —_— 
valuable collection of pamphlets, 
eſq; and: likewiſe a-/ 
lating to the navy a 
he bequeathed 
preſerved to this day. 
This college 


y ——Pepys, 


who was ſome time afterwards lord chief juſtice 
of England. A 
years ago, to be 
never Hniſhed. 


— 


Sing 
to the priory of the Holy Trinity of London, and 
1 the college of St. Mary Magdalen. It 


teat number of papers re- 
admiralty ; and with them 
the pteſſes, which are carefully | 


was conſiderably enlarged, and 
its revenue encreaſed by Sir Chriſtopher Wrey, | 


new building was begun ſome 
added to this college, but wWas 
It ſtands on the north welt ſide 


— ct 


a miſter, thirtben fellbus and dür, 


teen ſcholars. | N 
16. Siu Suſſe# Gollege. THis was fougdecf in 
the ye 9, the thirty-firſt of Elizabeth, pur« 


ar” 1 
ſuant to * will of the lady Frances Sidney, 
counteſs of Suſſex, who bequathed five diouflnd 
pounds for the building and endowing this college, 
for the maintenance of a maſter, ten fellows, an 
9 ſcholars, to be called by the name it now 
re. nen 2 11 N Dios ed en 

In conſequence of this will, a college was ſogh 
after built by the eounteſsꝰs executors, upon the 
ſpot where a monaſtery of Franciſcans, commonl 
called Grey riars, built = king Edward I. ha 
formetly flouriſhed ; bur the generous gift of this 
lady was inſufficient to fulfil her good intentions: 
the deficiency, however, was ſo far ſupplied b 
the libefality of het executors, Henry A he 
of Kent, and John lord Harington, that it im- 
-mediately received a maſter, eight fellows, and 
twenty ſcholars. Sir Francis Clerk was after- 
wards a great benefactor to this college; he not 
only made a conſiderable addition to rhe buntd- 
ing, but likewiſe augmented the ſcholarſhips, | 
founding four fellowſhips, and eight ſcholarſhips 
more; and Sir John Brereton left it, by will, to 
thouſand pounds. It now maintains a maſter, 
twelve fellows, and twenty-eight ſcholars. 

There are four hundred and ſix fellows, and fix 
hundred and ſixty ſcholars, beſides which, there 
are two hundred and thirty-ſix inferior officers and 
ſervants of various kinds; theſe are all maintain- 
ed upon the foundation. The whole number of 
ſtudents belonging to the univerſity, are not, how- 
ever here included: there are two ſorts of ſtu- 
dents, called penſioners, the greater, and the leſs; 
the greater penſioners are in general the young 
nobility, and are called fellow commoners ; be- 
cauſe, though they ate ſcholars, they dine with 
the fellows: the leſs, called commoners, are 
dieted with the ſcholars, but both live at their 
own expence. There are alſo a conſiderable aum- 
ber of poor ſcholars, called Sizars, who wait 
upon the fellows, fcholars, and penſioners of both 
ranks, by whom they are in a great degree main- 
rained ; but the number of theſe it is 1mpoſſble- 
to aſcertain, being in a ſtate of perpetual fluctua- 
tion. | Aa: 

By a ſpecial grant of Henry VI. the univerſity 
has the privilege of printing books of every kind 
at their own preſ s. 

Originally the ſchools of this upiverſity were 
in private houſes, hired from ten years to ten 
years for that'purpoſe, by the univerſity; in which 
time they might not be put ro any other uſe. Af- 
terwards public ſchools were built at che charge 
of the univerſity, in or Fs the plate where they 
now ſtand ;' but the preſent fabric, as it is no- 
built of brick and rough ſtone, was erected · partly 
at the expence of the univerſity, and partly by 
the contributions of ſeveral benefactors. 

The univerſity library was firſt built by Ro- 
theram, archbiſhop of York, who, with Tonſtal 
biſhop of Durham, furhtiſhed it with choice 


books, few whereof are to be found at ꝑreſent: 


but it contained, nevertheleſs, about fourteen 


"thouſand books, when his late majeſty king 


George 
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George I. was graciouſly pleaſed, in the begin. 
ning of his reign, to purchaſe the large and cu- 
rious library of doctor John More, biſhop of 
Ely, who died on the thirtieth of July, 17143 
and, as a mark of his royal favour, to beſtow it 
upon this univerſity. | 1 
Great additions and alterations have been lately 
made in the library, for the better diſpoſition 
of this valuable royal preſent, which con- 
fiſted of upwards of thirty thouſand volumes, 
and coſt the king Bx thouſand guineas. And | 
we cannot but obſerve, in this place, that the 
late lord viſcount Townſhend, ' having under- 
ſtood that the univerſity, to ſhew their gratitude, 
and do honour to the memory of his late mgzeſty 
king George I. intended to erect a ſtatue of that 


| 
monarch, was pleaſed to offer to cauſe the ſame 


to be carved, and ſet up in the ſaid library at his 
own expence z which generous tender was receiv- 
ed by the univerſity in the manner it deſerved, 
and with circumſtances equally to their own and 
his lordſhip's konour. And in the month-of Oc- 
tober 1739, in purſuance thereof, a fine marble 
ſtatue of this great prince was accordingly erected 
in the ſenate-hall of King's college: on which 
are the following inſcriptions, vis. 


On the front: 


GEORGIO 
Optimo principi, 
Magnæ Britanniæ regi, 
Ob inſignia ejus in hanc academiam 
4 | Merita, 
Senatus Cantabrigienſis 
In perpetuum 
Grati animi teſtimonium 
| Statuam 


Mortuo ponendam 
Decrevit. 


£ * * 


That is, 


« By the ſenate of Cambridge it was decreed, 

<< that a ſtatue ſhould be erected to his late 
© moſt excellent majeſty George I. king of 
Great Britain, as a perpetual monument of 
e their gratitude for his ſignal benefits to this 
L univerſity, | 


888 


CAR O LUS 
Vicecomes TownsHenD, . 
Summum tum academiæ, tum 
Reipublicæ decus, | 
Pro eximia, qua regem coluerat, 
Pietate, proque ſingulari, 
Qua academiam foverat, 
Caritate, ſtatuam 
A ſenatu academico decretam 
Sumtibus ſuis e marmore 
Faciendam locavit. 


That is, 


ce Charles lord viſcount Townſhend, a principal | 
«« ornament both of the univerſity and the 


two perſons, not under the de 


the ſupport and maintenance of the ſame for ever. 
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774 ſtate, agreeably to his fingyulat- loyalty: to- 
-,'** wards his prince, and yams affec- 
« tion wherewith he had favouted the yniver- 
<« ſity, engaged to have the ſtatue, which was 
'« decreed by the ſenate of Cambridge, mad 
« of marble at his own-expence;” . 
| N eee en 
CAROLUS flius 
Vicecomes TownsrenD, 1 - 
Virtutum que ac 'honotum | / 
Paternorum heres,” | - 
. Statuam, ae A 1 
Quam pater morte ſubita abrepftus 
Imperfectam reliquetat, 1 
| Perficiendam, . 
Atque in hoc ornatiſſimo 
Accademiæ loco collocandam, 
A Curavit. 


« Charles the fon, lord viſcount Townſhend, heir 


« alike co the virtues gnddignities of his father, 
* cauſed this ſtatue, which his: father, fur- 
* priſed by ſudden death, had left imperfe&, 


to be completed, and erected in this moſt 


os honourable place of the univerſity.“ 3 ; 
His majeſty not contented with having given 


this noble inſtance of his royal bounty to the uni- 


verlity of Cambridge, in the year 1724, was 
iouſly pleaſed to confer another mark of. his 
avour upon them, and which extended to the 
univerſity of Oxford; in creating a new eſtabliſh- 
meat in a moſt uſeful branch of- learning, which 
was much wanted, and for which, till that time, 
there had been no proviſion: this was to appoint 
gree of maſter of 
arts, or batchelor of laws, ſkilled in modern hiſ- 


tory, and in the knowledge of modern languages 


to be nominated King's Profeſſors of Modern 
Hiſtory, one for the univerſity of Cambridge, 


and the other for that of Oxford; who are oblig- 


ed to read lectures in the public ſchools, at par- 
ticular times; each of which profeſſors to have a 
ſtipend of four hundred pounds per annum, out 


of which each profeſſor is obliged to maintain, 
with ſufficient ſalaries, two perſons at leaſt, well 


2 to teach and inſtruct in writing and 


ſpeaking the ſaid languages, gratis, twenty ſcho- 


lars of each univerſity, to be nominated by the 
king, each of which is obliged to learn two, at 
leaſt, of the ſaid languages. ug 
The ſame: beneficent king, was alſo pleaſed to 
appoint twelve perſons, choſen out of each of the 
univerſities, to be preachers in the royal chapel of 


Whitehall, at ſtated times, with handſome. ſala- 


ries ; and declared, that he would cauſe a parti- 
cular regard to be had to the members of the two 
univerſities, in the diſpoſitions of thoſe benefices 
which fell into the royal gift. - We Se 
Within theſe few years paſt there have been ſe- 
veral other benefactors to this. univerſity, parti- 


8 


cularly the two following. 


Doctor John Woodward, who died on the 


twenty fifth of April 1728, left to the univerſity 
of Cambridge a ſum of money for erecting a pro- 


teſſorſhip for natural philoſophy, with a proviſion 


of one hundred and. fifty pounds per annum. for 


He 


A 
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-Helikewiſe bequeathed to the ſaid univerſity his 
collection of foſſils, and other natural curiofitics ; 


neceſſary to illuſtrate his ſaid collection. 

On the death of Mrs. Addenbroke, (March 
1720) widow of an eminent phyſician, of that 
name, the ſum of about four thouſand. 
devolved to this univerſity, which, by the doc- 
tor's will, were to be applied to the building and 
furniſhing a phyſical hoſpital in Cambridge, in 
which poor diſeaſed people were to be admitted 
for cure, gratis. 
Tity... : -. TEREENT 135 11 78. 3% 
On the ſouth ſide of the ſendte-houſe, oppoſite 


and fuch a part of his library, moreover, as was 


pounds 


The maſter and fellows.of Ca- 
tharine-hall were appointed truſtets of this cha- 


| 


| 
| 


to the ſtatue of George I. is another noble ſtatue | 


of George II. erected by the late duke of New- 
.caſtle, then chancellor of the univerſity. On 


the front of the | pedeſtal is the following in - 


ſcription. : 
GEoRG10 SECUNDO J 
Patrono ſuo, optime merenti, 
Semper venerandoz 
Quod volenti populo, 
Inſtitiſimẽ humaniſſime, 

In pace, & in bello. 

Feliciter imperavit; 
academiam Cantabrigienſem 
Fovit, auxit, ornavit; 

$316 _ - Hanc ſtatuam _._ 
Eturnum faxit Deus, monumentum,, | 
 Grati animi in regem, 
l Pietatis in patriam, 
Amoris in academium, 
Suis ſumptibus, poni curavit, 
; 7 'Tromas HoLLEs 
Dux de Newcaſtle. 
Academie Cancellarius, 
A. D. M. DCC. LX VI. 


Cambridge was a fortified town in the time of 
the Saxons ; and being / afterwards ſeized by the 
Danes, they kept a [garriſon there till the year 
921, when they were driven out by Edward the 
elder. Towards the end of the eleventh century, 
William the Conqueror built a caſtle here, which 
is ſaid to have been a large, ſtrong, and ſtately 
building; ſome traces of it are till to be ſeen, 
and the gate, which remains entire, is now the 
county goal. In the ſucceeding reign of William 
Rufus, the town was burnt by Roger de Mont - 
gomery, to revenge a ſuppoſed injury he had re- 


nagogur of the Jews, who: havi 
'hith 


yniverſity in the market place. The found 
church in this town is thought ro have been a ſy- 
been invited 

er by the Conqueror and his ſucceſſors, ſertlet! 
here, and were very numerous for many getiera- 
tions, and inhabited all that part of the town 


"which is now called the ſeẽ x. 


Denn 
Cambridge fends four members to parliament, 
two for the town, and two for the univerſity. It 
has two weekly markets, on Wedneſday and Sa- 
turday : and an annual fair on the twenty- fourth 
of June, for horſes, wood and earthen ware. 
vo 5 1 dt 531 f 430316 L d Sbst. 


The city of Oxford is finely ſituated at the-con- 


| flux of the Thames and Cherwell, fiſty-five miles 


from London. It ſtands on a riſing ground; the 
aſcent of which is ſo gradual, as hardly to be 
perceived, and in the midſt of a moſt beautiful 


extent of meadows to the ſouth, eaſt and weſt, 


and of corn fields to the north. The vales on 


| the eaſt are watered b 


the river Cherwell, and 
thoſe of the weſt and ſouth by the main ſtream, 
and ſeveral branches of the Iſis. The landſca 

is bounded on every fide, the north t xcepted, 

a range of hills covered with woods. The 
opening to the north admits à free current of 
freſh air, and entirely removes all the inconve- 


| niences which would otherwiſe ariſe from the noxi- 


ous vapours of a watery ſituation. | From ſome 
of the ſurrounding hills, the traveller is ſurprized 
with an unparallelled proſpect of plenty 3 of nu- 


| merous ſpires, domes and turtets, with the come 
| bined charms verdure, water and trees. The 


| 


| foil is a fine gravel; and on the whole the 
| tion is more agreeable than healthy. 


ſuua- 
The goverument of Oxford is veſted in a mayor, 


| a high ſteward, à recorder, four aldermen, eight 


i. 


| affiſtants, two bailiffs, a; town clerk, two cham» 


| 


ceived from the king; but Henry I. the ſucceſſor | 


of Rufus, rebuilt it, and made it a corporation, 
During the civil contentions, called the Barons 
Wars, which happened in the twelfth century, it 
was often ravaged by outlaws, who took refuge 
in the iſle: of Ely; but king Hepry III. about 
the year 1219, ſecured it againſt theſe incurſions, 
by a deep trench, which in Camden's time was 
called the King's-ditch 3 but houſes, having been 
fince built on both ſides of it, the name was at 
length forgotten. | 
- In the [reign of 
the fourteenth century, during the inſurrection of 
Wat Tyler and Jack Straw; rebellious rabble 


entered this town, and burat the records of the 
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Richard. II. nent übe end of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


berlains, all that have ſerved the office of bailiff 
and chamberlain, and twenty-four common- coun» 
cil· men. The mayor for the time being officiates 
at the coronation of our kings, in the buttery, 
and receives a large gilt bow] and cover for big 
ee. : 1&1 
The magiſtracy of tbis eity is ſubject to the 
chancellor or vice chancellor of the univerſity, in 
all affairs of moment, even thoſe relating to the 
city ; and the vice · chancellor adminiſters annually 
an oath to the magiſtrates and ſheriffs, that they 
will maintain the privileges of the univerſity, 
The mayor, and ſixty-two of the chief citizens 
alſo pay each one penny every year on the tenth 
of February, at the church of St. Mary, in licu 


of a heavy fine laid on the city in the reign of 


Edward III. when ſixty-two of the ſtudents were 
murdered by the inhabitants. TATE 
The private buildings of this city are neat, and 
the public ones fumptuous. The ſtreets are ſpa- 
cious, clean and regular, and well ſupplied 
with water by an engine erected on the river 
Iſis. | 2 199 „ Wt 
- Beſides the cathedral here are fourteen pariſh- 
churches, - viz. St. Clements—St., John's Il. 
Thomass -St. Giles's— Holiwels—Sr. Peter's 


* 


ig the Eaſt-—Sr; Mary Magdalen's— St. Michael's 


St. Peter's in the Bailey—St. Ebb's St. Al- 
5 8G , date's 


67 
date's, or St Old's— St. Martin's or Carfax—All 
Saints—St. Mary's. Only four of theſe churches 
are - worthy of obſervation, viz. St. Mary's, All 
Saints, St. Peters, and St. John's. | 
The cfflrch'of St. Mary, in which the public 
ſermons of the yniverſity ate preached on Sun- 
days and holidays, is ſituated about the middle of | 
the north fide of the High- ſtreet. It was rebuilt 
in the reign of Henty VII. as it appears at pre- 
ſent. It conſiſts of three ifles, with a ſpacious 


choir or chancel, which is ſeparated from the 


nave by an organ, with its gallery, originally 
made by Father Smith, and ſince improved by 
Mr. John Byfield. The pulpit is placed in the 
centre of the middle ifle. At the weſt end of the 
ſame iſle is ſituated the vice-chancellor's throne, 
at the foot of which are ſeated the two proctors. 
The ſeats which deſcend on either fide, are ap- 
pointed for the doctors and heads of houſes, and 
thoſe beneath for the young noblemen. The area 
confiſts of benches for the maſters of arts. On 
the weſt end, with a return to the north and 
ſouth, are galleries for the under-graduates and 
batchelors of arts. The tower, with its ſpire, is 
a noble and beautiful fabric, one hundred and 
cighty feet in height, and richly ornamented 
with pinnacles, niches and ſtatues, which it is ſaid 
were added by King, the firſt biſhop of Oxford, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. It contains fix re- 
markably large bells, by which the proper notice 
is given for ſcholaſtic exercifes, convocations and 
congregations, On the ſouth ſide is a porta}, of 
more modern ſtructure, erected by or Mor- 
* chaplain to archbiſnop Laud, in the year 
1637. WW, 1% 1 

—— 1 he church of All Saints, which is likewiſe 
ſituated in the High ſtreet, is an elegant modern 
ſtructure, much in the ſtile of many of the new 
churches in London. Ir is beautified both within 
and without, with Corinthian pilaſters, and finiſh- 
ed with an attic ſtory and baluſtrade. There is 
one pillar in the church which is ſeventy-two feet 
long, ſorty-two wide, and fifty in height. The 
ceiling, altar, pulpir, &c. are finely executed; 
and the ſteeple is remarkable, in the modern 
taſte. 

St. Peter in the Eaſt, which ſtands near the 
High: ſtreer, was partly built by St. Grymbald 
eight hundred years ago; and is faid to be the 
firſt church of ſtone that appeared in this part of 
England. The tower and eaſt end are curious 
pieces of antiquity. This was formerly the 
univerſity church; and even at preſent, in order 
to aſcertain their original claim, the univerſi 
attend their ſermons in it every Sunday in the af- 
ternoon during lent.  - % | 
The chureh of St. Jokn, which'is alſo a chapel 
to Merton college, is 

with a tower, in which are eight bells. Its choir, 


or inner chapel is the longeſt of any in the uni- 


verſity, that of New college excepted. It had 
once an organ, yet without any regular inſtitu- 
tion for choir ſervice, before the preſent ſtalls and 
wainſcot were put up. The painted glaſs of the 
eaſt window is very elegant and of a modern hand. 
The anti-chapel is proportionally ſpacious, and 
was originally much larger; for if we examine 
the outſide of the church, towards the weſt, we 


i 
+ 
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| making there. Beſides theſe, there is another 


| 
| 
| 


avguſt Gothic edifice, || lib 


burb is agother bridge, called High- bridge, over 


of a a large ſquare, formed by St. Mary's church, 


ſpaclous 


pattern of elegance and majeſty, riſes into 


may percrive the arches filled up, hic lonte 
2d within, and made part of the nave. © Near 
the altar are the monuments of Sir Thomas Bod- 
ly, and S.r Henry Saville. On the right hand of 
the choifidoor is that of the late warden, daftor 
Wintle, and his ſiſter, whictr is neatly executed; 
and not far from the north door of: the anti-cha- 
pel, is a buſt and inſcription to the memory of 
Anthony Wood. This church, as we art informed 
by a manuſcript of Wood's, was built about the 
= 1424, but it does not appear by what bene- 
Or. 471 0 Hen; . ume 425 08 
In the centre of the city is a curious ſtructure, 
called Carfax conduit, erected by Otho Nicholfon 
in the reign of James l. 
The town-hall, ſituated in Fiſh-ftreet is aineat 
and commodious ſtructure, erected partly at the 
expence of the late Thomas Rowney, eſq; ſome- 
time repreſentative and high ſteward of this city. 
Here is a ſtone bridge over the Cherwell, called 
Magdanel-bridge, ſix hundred feet in length, and 
— of twenty atches. In the weſtern ſu- 
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a branch of the Thames; and near it is another 
very fine ſtone bridge now building over the ſame 
ſtream, for the convenience of a riew road now 


bridge over the Thames, at the extremity of 
Fiſh-ſtreer, and called Folly-bridge. -It is alſo 
of ſtone, and conſiſts of three principal arches. - 
On the centre of this bridge is an ancient tower, 
called Friar Bacon's ſtudy, under which. is the 
road to Abingdon. s bat} 3h 
Adjoining to the city is an hoſpital, elegantly- 
built of hewa ſtone, upon the plan of the county 
hoſpital at Glouceſter, This edifice! was erected 
by the truſtees of doctor Radcliffe's benefaction, 
out of the ſurplus money remaining after detray- 
ing the expence of his library. The ground was 
iven by Thomas Rowney, eſq; abovementioned. 
The building was begun in May 1759, and pro- 
ſecuted with remarkable expedition. It is now 
finiſhed, and calculated to hold ſeventy patients. 
Among the various public buildings . which 
claim our attention in this place (excluſive of:the - 
colleges and halls) is one called the New, or 
Radhvian library, from its founder doctor John 
Radcliffe, a phyſician of great eminence, who 
left forty thouſand pounds to build a library for 
the uſe of the univerſity, with a ſalary of one 
hundred and. fifty pounds a year to a librarian, 
and the like ſum. towards furniſhing the library 
with new books. In conſequence of this legacy, 
the firſt ſtone of the building was laid the ſeven- 
teenth of ' May 1737, and the library was opened 
with great ſolemnity on the thirteenth of April, 
1745, by the name of the New, or Radcliffivian 


This beautiful building is ſituated in the centre 


the public ſchools, and two s, one called 
Brazen Noſe, and 1 | ren” ty is a 
very ſumptuous pi building, ere upon 
arcades, which, circularly diſpoſed, 1 
doom in the centre. From hence we 


paſs by a well executed flight of ſpiral ſteps into 
the library itſelf. This room, which is a complete 
a capa- 


- cious - 


* 


. 
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cious dome, ornamented with fine com artments manuſcripts, particularly Greek and Oriental; 


of ſtucco. The pavement is of two colours, and 
made of| a peculiar ſpecies of ſtone bröught from 
Hartz Foreſt in Germany. The room is encloſed! 
OF A circular ſeries of arches, beautified with 
eſtoons, and ſupported by pilaſters of the Ionic 
2 „Behind thefe atches are formed two cir- 
ate di in elegant cahinets. The compart- 
ments of che ceiling, in the upper Huey, are 
. Knely ſtuccoed. Over the door, at the entrance, 
1 4 ſtatue of che founder, doctor Radcliff, by 
. Ryſbrac, Which is moſt adrafitageouf] viewed 
from the point oppoſite to it. in men- 
tioned poi ag Over the entrance of one of the 
galleries is a good buſt of Gibbes, the architect. 
a word, the finiſhing: and decorations of this 
attic edifice are all in the moſt elegant taſte. 
Ihe ſchools form amagnificentquadrangle. The 
principal front on the outſide is about one hundred 
and ſeventy-five feet in length; in the centre of 
which is a noble tower, whoſe higheſt apartments 
are appointed for aſtronomical obſervations, and 


other philoſophical experiments. Three ſides of 4 


the upper Rory of the quad 


of which is one hundred and rwenty-nine feet ſix 
inches ; the caſt ſide one hundred atd fifty-eighr 
feet ſix inches; and the breadth twenty - four feet 
fix inches. This is, chiefly furniſhed with valua- 


able portraits of founders and benefactors, and 
of other eminent men alſo with: cabinets of 
medals, and caſes of It was 'wainſcoted | 


by the munifioence of do 2 Butler, the late | 
preſident, of Magdalen college, and the late duke 


Under the picture 


the Arundelian,marbles; and in another that in- 
eſtimahle collection 


fret. The firſt ſtone of the ſchools was laid the 
thirtieth of March 1613, and che building was 
carried on at the combined expence of many be- 


* 
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ies; above arid below, where the books 


rangle are one entire 
room, called the picture gallery, the north ſide - 


gallery are the ſchools of 
the ſeveral ſciences, in one of which: are placed 


| of ſtatues; Bec. lately pre- | 
ſented toſthe univerſity. by the cbunteſs of Pom 


befides large additions of choice and uſeful books, 
from various donations. The principal benefac- 
tors have been the earl of Pembroke, archbiſhop 


Laud, Six-Fhomas'Rpe, Sir Kenelm Di, by, ge-- 


neral Fairfax, doctor Marſhal, doctor Barlow, 
doctor Rawlinſon; Mt. St. Amand, &c. 
Tbe divinity ſchool ſtands under the ſame roof 


with the Bodleian library. It was begun at the 


expence of the univerſity in the year 1427, and 
afterwards completed, with its ſuperſtructure, by 


duke Humphrey, Its ceiling is a molt finiſhed 
piece of Gothic 'maſonry, both in deſign and ex- 


ecution ; and, on the whole, it is probably the 
moſt Gthic room in this kingdom. At the 
end of it is the convocation houſe, which is a 
ſpacious room, commodiouſly furniſhed, and 
handſomely decorated, | - 

Directly oppoſite to the divinity ſchool is the 
theatre, a beautiful ſtructure erected from a de- 
fign of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in the year 1669, 
at the expence of archbiſhop Sheldon, at that 


time chancellor, who having beſtowed fifteen 
{| thouſand pounds in building it, endowed it with 
two thouſand 


—_— pounds to purchaſe lands for its per- 
perual repair, 918 1 * | 


re front of this building is adorned with 
Corinthian pillars, and two ſtatues of archbiſhop 


Sheldon, and the duke of Ormond, with other 
decorations. At the entrance of the theatre the 
ſpectator is ſtrongly and ſuddenly ſtruck with the 
ideas of - majeſty and beauty: but this room ex- 
hibirs the moſt auguſt appearance when, properly 
filled. It is equally-'diſpoſed to contain, and 
ſhew to advantage, à large and folemn afſembly. 
The vice-Chancellor, with the two proctors, are 
ſeated in the centre of the ſemĩ- circular part; on 
each hand are the young noblemen and doctors; 


| che maſters of arts in the area: the reſt of the 


| 
. 
N 


univerſity, and ſtrangers of both ſexes, ate placed 
in che galleries. The roof is flat, and not being 
ſuppotted either by columns or arch work, reſts on 


| the ſide walls, which are at the diſtance of eighty 
feet one way, and ſeventy the other. The roof is 


The Bodleian or pulic library 134 part or mem- 


ber of the laſt· mentianed edifice. It conſiſts of three 


acious and lofty rooms, diſpoſęd in the form of 
the roman H. The middle room was erected by 
— an: duke of Glouceſter, over the divi- 


nity ſch about the year 2440, and by him 


furniſhed wich books, all which have been fince | 


loſt. The gallery an the weſt! fide was raiſed at 
the expence of the unitetſny, under the chancel- 
lorſhip of archbiſhop Laud, together [with the 
convocation houſe beneath. The veſtible, or firſt 
gallery, with the proſeholium under it, was built 
by Sir Thomas Bodley, who furniſhed the whole 
with a collection made with prodigious care and 
expence. He likewiſe aſſigned an eſtate for the 


maintenance of a librarian, &c. and the ſupport 


of a public fund for the library, addiug à body 
of ſtatytes, for the regulation of his new inſtitu- 
tion. By theſe ſervices he juſtly deſerved the name 
of the founder of the library. . 22 | 
The original; ſtock has been 


atly entiched 
by the acceſſion of many valuable collections of 


ſide near the 


covered with an allegorical painting, which con- 
fiſts of a great number of figures. The firſt of 
theſe is J Bealogy, with her book of ſeven ſeals 
imploring the aſſiſtance of Truth for the uofold- 
ing of it. Oa the left hand is the Moſaical law 
veiled, with the table of ſtone, to which ſhe 
points with her iron rod, On her right hand is 
the Goſpel, with the croſs in one hand, and a 
nen an 
. hag ſame diviſion, over the wee law, is 
iſtory holding up her pen, as dedicating it to 
Truth, and +, e (rain with &veral | 
fragments of old writings, from which ſhe col- 
lets her hiſtory into her book. On the other 
ſpel, is Divine Paeſy, with her 
harp of David's faſhion. 2 
In the triangle on the right hand of the Goſpel, 


is alſo Logic, in a poſture of arguing; and on 
5 Matic, with 


the left hand of the Moſaic law is 

her antic lyre, having a pen in her hand, and a 
paper of muſic notes on her knee, with a Genius 
on her right hand playing on a flute, being the 


emblem of ancient muſic. On the left (but Within 


the 
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the partition for phyſic) Dramatic Poeſy, with a 
vizard, repreſenting Comedy, a bloody dagger fot 
Tragedy, and the reed pipe for Paſtoral. : 

In the ſquare on the right ſide of the circle, is 
Law, with her ruling ſceptre, . with 
records, patents and evidences, on the one ſide, 
and on the ocher with Rhetoric. By theſe is an 
attending Genius, with the ſcales of Juſtice, and 
a figure with a palm branch, the emblem of 
reward for virtuous actions; and the Roman Faſ- 
ces, the marks of power and puniſhment. 

Printing, with a caſe of letters in one hand, 
and a form ready ſet in the other, and by her 
ſeveral heets hanging as a drying. 

On the left ſide the circle, oppoſite to Theo- 
logy, in three ſquares, are the Mathemarical 
Sciences, (depending on Demonſtration, as the 
other on Faith) in the firſt of which is Aſtro- 
nomy with the celeſtial globe, Geography with 
the terreſtrial, together with three attending Genn,' 
having Arithmetic in the ſquare on one hand, 
with a paper of figures; Optics with the per- 
ſpective glaſs ; Geometry with a pair of compaſſes 
in her left; and a table with geometrical figures 
in it, in her right hand. And in the 3 
the other hand, Architecture embracin capi · 


tal of a column, with compaſſes, and the Norma 
or ſquare lying by her, and a workman holding 


another ſquare in one hand, and a plumb line in 


the other. 
In the midſt of theſe ſquares and t 


ſitting as on a cloud, in one hand holding a palm- 


branch(the emblem of victory) io the other the 
ſun, whoſe brightneſs enlightens the whole circle 


of figures, and is ſo bright, that it ſeems to hide 
the face of herſelf to the ſpeAators below. 


Over the entrance of the front of the Theatre, 


with her ſnaky hairs, ſquint eyes, hag's brea 
pu venemous , complexion, ſtrong, but ugly 
imbs, and riveled ſkin, frighted from above by 
the ſight of the ſhield of Pallas, with the Gor- 
whe head in it, agaioſt which ſhe oppoſes her 
naky treſſes, but her fall is ſo precipitous, that 
ſhe has no command of her arms. | | 
Then Rapine, with her fiery eyes, grinning 
teeth, ſharp. twangs, her hands imbrued with 
blood, holding a bloody dagger in 'one hand, in 
the other a burning flambeaux; with theſe jnſtru- 
ments threatening the deſtruction of Learning, 
and all its habitations, but is prevented by an 


1 Py 


Herculian Genius, or Power. . ', - | fo 
Next that is repreſented . brutiſh, ſeoffing Ig- 
norance, endeavouring to vilify and contemn 
what ſhe underſtands not, which is charmed by a 
Mercurial Genius with his Caduceus. | 
The allegorical pictures on the ceiling, abov 
explained, were done by Streater, ſetjeant painter 
to king Charles II. but the colours as vac yu the 
canvas, haying been greatly injured. by Time, 
the work was cleaned and repaired-in 1762, by 
Mr. Kettle, an ingenious portrait painter of Lon- 
don; at which time the whole inſide was all de- 
corated with new gilding, painting, and other 
ornaments, at the expence of one thouſand 


are three figures tumbling down ; the firſt, — 
ly 


pounds; ſo that this is now univerſally allowed | 


| riangles (as 
deſcending: from above) is the figure of Truth | 


| 


| 
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moſt ' ſuperb and "ſplendid room in 


This room is alſo furniſhed with three admi- 
rable full length portraits of archbiſhop Shel- 
don, the duke of Ormond, and Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, K 1 11 124 re nit „wean 

To the weſt of the theatre ſtands the 
lean Muſeum, ſo called from its ' founder, Elias 
Aſhmole, e<fq; . Windſor Herald in the reign of 
Charles II. This munificent patrom of learning, 
in the year 1677, made an offer ro'beſtow tion 
the univerſity all the rarities he had purchaſed 
from the two Tradeſcants, fuccceffively”' phj hc 
gardeners at Lambeth; with his own col- 
ſection of coins, manuſcripts, &c. on conditidn 
that they ſhould build a fabric for their reception. 
The building was accordingly erected, and Ba - 
ed in the year-1682; under the conduct of Sir 
* Wren. It is not inferior th any mo- 
dern ediſice in point of ſymmetry and ory e 
Its front towards the ſtreet is about ſixty feet in 
length. The eaſtern portico is remarkably well 
fini in the Corinthian order, and adorned 
with variety of characteriſtical embelliſhments. 
This piece of architecture is deſervedly reckotied 
equal ta any in the - univerſity ; though, like 
many others, it is ſo much crowded by the'neigh- 
bouring buildings, that the ſpectator cannot vitw 
it to proper advantage. n 

Agrecable to his promiſe, Aſhmole preſented 
to the univerſity a large and valuable collection of 
natural bodies, together with his coins and manu- 
ſcripts; he alſo bequeathed at his death three 
gold chains, one of philigrain work, conſiſtiug 
of ſixty links, wei ing twenty-two ounces, wi 
a medal of the duke of Brandenburgh ; the other 
a collar of S's, with a medal of the king of 
Denmark; and the third a chain ef equal weight 
and value, with ai medal of the emperor Joſeph; 
all which he had received as honorary preſents on 
occaſion of his book concerning the order of 'the 
garter. eee i 

Since the firſt foundation of this muſeum, it 
has been greatly enriched by ſeveral ample and 
valuable benefactions. The chief natural curio- 
ſities are, a large collection of bodies, horns, 
bones, &c. of animals, J or in ſpi- 
rits; numerous ſpecimens of minerals and metals; 
fhells, eſpecially thoſe of doctor Martin Liſter, 
gore ery his ores, foffils, ce. 

It likewiſe contains a ſmall, but well choſen 
collection of exotic plants, ſent from the Eaſt 
Indies by James Pound, M. B. But it has been 
chiefly indebted to the care and 'munificente of 
its two firſt: keepers, doctor Robert Plott, and 
Mr. Edward Lhwyd; the former of which gave 
all the natural bodies mentioned in hiſtories of 
the counties of Stafford and Oxon, and the latter 
the large collections he had made in his travels 
through the greateſt part of England, Wales and 
Ireland. A catalogue of many of theſe was pub- 
liſhed by himſelf, elegantly adorned with copper- 
plates, in the year 1699, under the title of Li- 
thophylacii Btitannici Ichnographia. To theſe 
valuable treaſures a great addition has lately been 
made by the reverend William Borlaſe, who pre- 
ſented to the univerſity all the ſpecimens of w_ . 

| | ſtals, 


to be the 


Europe. 


* 
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ſtals, mundicks, coppers, tins, "&c; deſcribed: 5 1 


his\Natural: Hiſtory of Cornwall ; which 
he alſo accompanied with his manoſcripr copy of 
thet hiſtory, and the original drawings. + 
Amongzit \'the' curig —— of nature muſt be 
reckoned the large mag 2 Iyer to the Muſeum 
by the: right Wees coutteſs of Weft- 
mortland, the lady of our late chancellor. It is 
of an oval ſhape, its longer diameter "Eighteen 
inches, its ſhorter twelve, and ſu 
of one hundred and f” rey-tive nds. It is en- 
cloſed in un ele ant Ant of pt 25 ny, müde at 
his'tordMip"3-ex| nee, and A007 10 y le de deemed 
one of the res r ornaments, us well as rarities 


place. | 

-  Here-ts: * Leb ebe mos of ahögotles; 
web is urns, ſtatus, facrifical veſſels and uten- 
Ris Amewiſe many Grecian "Roman, and Saxon 
coĩms, the wi" the founder, and mas 
Brathwai 

Amon 8 e ef u, a model bf u thi 
given by doftor Clark, and a picture 5 


dur Saviour going to his crucifixion, made o 
cm e407 ens notice; alſo. a very 
order of 


with a great number of very curious paintings, 
executed by the beſt hands. 

Belides the room in which the curioſities are | 

d. there are three ' ſmall Jibracies; che 

firft called by rhe name of Aſhmole's ſtudy, con- 


ri nted books and manuſcripts chiefly 
kelati . of heraldry and le in 
| which 2tfo are the manuſcripts of Sir W jam 
dale, author of the 'Monafticon, &c. 
Fhe ſecond is that of doktor Lifter, confiſting 
of tinted books in 2 «dd che has jar 


off in 0 
coppet, 10. 74200 * 4 tots Mae of of cl 
pu iſhed by ag oh 

"Thea is char of Ant Wood, ole | 
= from 2940 collektions vt of char Jearned | 

ous * 
© In the room on d ert nor lectures ns 
35 jmental 'phi e . e l e 
tory for courſes chemiſtry and 


rom 

Vo care and direQion of the When is veſted 
id fix vilitory, vip. che vice- r n the dean 
of Chriſt-church, the print Naſt, 
che king's prpfeſſbr of x "ap and ſer 1 
tors for cn being. Theſe have th 55 
tion of the head rene Th and meet An oh 
Trigity: Monday, to inſpect the ſtate of the col- 
lectiom, and to paſs the accounts. ' Aſhmole 
ſigned to have endowed his foundation with ah) le 
revenues, and has in his ſtatutes expreſſed 
ſums appointed” for this purpoſe, name "ey 
pounds per annum for the head am 
pounds ro the librarian, and five pounds rde 
aſiftant ; but this generous nemo was e 
put into execution; ſo that the rofits at ovine 
arife onl I the ities given by ſtrah 
for the exhibition the- ITED whith f 
reatly ſhort, of the ari efipn, * 
; Nearly Hof to be Thea is the Cliekn- 

Printing-houſe, a very handſome building, 


56 


- 


| « Danby, anno 1632.9 


| hor houſe, Where various 


| building Juſt mentian 


| of the firſt tory. 
weight 


erected in the year 1711, by the profite that aroſt 
| from the ale of lord Clarendon's Tap of the 
Rebellion, the copy of which. had reſented 
to the univetficy' by his ſons, the lords Clatendon 
atid Rocheſter. 21 is a magnificent ſtructure, con- 
fiſting of cwo ſtories, — is one hundred and 
fifreen feet in length. The ſtreet front has a no- 
dle Doric portico, whoſe columas equal the height 
The back front is adorned with 
thtee quarter columns of the ſame dimenſions, and 
a ſtatue of che earl of . Over the top 
of che building ate ſtatues of the mige Mues. 
On the right hand are rwo rooms where bibles and 
books of common prayer are ptinted; and over 
theſe are lar 4 head elegant apartments, containin 
ſeveral excelſent pictures, ith a kitchen and other 
domeſtic zccommmodarions, under the whole. The 
lefr fide confiſts of roms for the univerſity preſs, 
together with one well executed apartment, adorn- 
an excellent IF of queen Ante, by 
or the meetings of the heads 
of fre, and de 


e ſouth of "Magdalen college is the by: 
Be or , the grand gle to en is 51 
Doric order, and ornameated with ruſtic work, 
It is moreover adorned with à buſt of the founde; 
lord Danby, 'a ſtatue of Chatles I. and anot 
of *Ctrarles 11, On the face of the Corona te 
the frieze is the following inſeri c Slo 

« Dei optitni mio, honori Caroli I. regi 

be oth acatemiez er reipulice Henricus 42 
The lame inferipcion is 


Kneller ; appointed 


on the garden front. 

"The arden, which is yy actes in circum: 
ference, is ſurrounded by à noble wall, with other 
portralts in the ruſtic ſth7e, at proper diſtances, 
The ground is divided. into four varters. On 
the right, and left, at our entrance, art two neat 
and convenient een-houſes, ſtocked with a va- 
laable collection of exotics. '' The quarters are 
filled with a compleat ſeries of ſuch plants as 

ow naturally, dlſpoſed in their reſpeQive claſſes. 

ichout the walls on dhe caſt, is an admirable 
plants, brought. f 


e linked are eee u ep 
c ate, the pine-apple, the plantain, the cof- 
tee-ſhrub, ps: es, the cinnamon, the 
creeping Cereus, 

This garden was inſtituted by the earl of Dan- 
by, above-mehtſoned, in the peat 1632 ho 
1 rept pleniſhed it with plants for the uſe of 
ſtudents i borany, 'ſetrled ah annyal reverive f 

It Has been ſince much improve 
dy 40 or "Sherrie, who ere&ed the edifice whic 
is ſeen'on the left, at entering the garden, and 
furniſhed t with an uſeful collection of botannic 
books. likewiſe agreed three thouſan 
pounds for the maintetiance of a profeſſor of 1 
tiny, for Whoſe lodgin Jigs fothe* eh in 
have been appointed. 
Having thus deſeribed the principal public 


| buildings in this city, we ſhall now proceed to 


the e of Oxford. 


the ſeveral. colle 8 and hall re nſtitute 
he firſt of theſe is 


Lai penſiy Calles This is \ ves to be the 


| moſt 12 5 college in Oui z and ſome writers 


aſſert that it Was a” manſion for ſcholars long be- 
fore the time 1 king Alfred, (who is * 
8 


faiſed;- Of theſe the | 


—ä— 
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to have founded it) and that St. John de Bever- 
ley, who died in 721, received his education here. 
In the reign of king Edward, this college or 
hall was ſacked and burnt, together with the 
city, by the Danes; and they were. ſcarcely re- 
built, when kin Harold, who ſucceded to the 
crown in 1036, being much incenſed againſt this 
place, for the murder of ſome of his friends, in 
a tumult, baniſhed the ſcholars. from their — 
dies. By an edi& of Edward the Conf«flar, the 
ſcholars were however reſtored te their ancient 
penſions. and habitations; but William the Con- 
queror being deſirous to aboliſh: the Engliſh 
tongue, and therefore unwilling to have the doc- 
trines of the church any longer preached in it, 


Was vigorouſly oppoled oy the clergy and ſcholars | 


of Oxford, upon which þ e reti che ſtipends 
originally grated them, and we 1 

thus reduced to live on thacitable contrib! tions, 
till the college was a ſecond. time endowed. 


Nies pounds a year for wo, travelling 


According to ſome writers, this college, at the 


time of the conqueſt, was let out to the ſcholars 
by the citizens, into whoſe poſſeſſion it is ſu; eh 
to have come during the Daniſh wars; 18 
circumſtance is by no means probable, ſince. t 
edict of Edward the Confeſſor reſtored the To 
ars to their ancient privileges, Hosen, it 1 
certain, that for ſome time before the rei of 
Hen'y III. che ſcholars rented the the 
citizens. By what means it became gh e 1 
0 che City, __ not appear; but ſuch Was the 
U s right to this college, that js, bad power to 
ſell it, and it was actually bought of the city 
by William, archdeacon of Durham, who died 
in 12493 and by his laſt will and teſtament, be- 
queathed it to the ſtudents, and endowed it 


tenance of ten or twelve ſcholat 

The front of this building is extended | upwards 
of two hundred and ſixty fett along the -ſourh fide 
of the High-ſtreer, In it, at due diſtances, are 
two ſtately portals, with a tower over each. That 
on the weſt leads into the old court, ,which:1 is 
handſome. Gothic quadrangle, of one hundred 
feet ſquare. Over the gate at the entrance, on 
the outſide, is a ſtatue of queen Anne, and with- 
in another of James II. Over the, ciſtern, en- 
trance, on the outſide, is alſo an admirable ſtatue 
of queen Mary, wife of William III. On the 
ſouth of the weſtern, quadrangle are the chapel 
and hall. The ſtatue of St. Cuthbert is over the 
gate of the chapel, and that of Alfred at the en- 
trance of the hall. The altar window. was given 
by doctor Radcliffe, as appears by its inſcription, 
in the year 1687. The roof of the chapel is a 
well-wrought frame of Norway oak. The hall 
_ has been lately fitted up in a very beautiful Gothic 
myle, at the expence of many generous contri- 
butions, and is a moſt gebe n of the 
kind. 


From this court, throvg a narrow paſſage 


. d e —·— EE EEE es _ 


| Af terwards in 8 
1 


on the eaſt, you are led into another area of three | 


ſides. It is opened to a garden on the ſouth. 
The eaſt, and part of the north, ſide, is taken up | 
by the lodgings of the maſter, which are com- 
modious and extenſive, In à nich over the ble 
on the N is a ſtatue of door, n 


| the whole 
holars . were | 


Ryans, amovatigg | in the 
I We 


| conſiſting of a principal fixteen. 
with three handred and ten marks, for the main- | 8 principal and fixtee fell 


A ſociety being thus ee many other 
W <a afterwards appeated, who. improved 


. the revenues and 9 Of theſe the moſt 


conſiderable ,are,, Walter Skirlow, biſho 
Durham, who founded three fellowſhips. —.— 
221 earl of Northumberland, in the year 1443, 
the ſame number; and Sir Simon Bennet, 
in the reign of Charles I. ee four fellow- 
12 and four ſcholatſhippos oy 
he preſent magnificent building Was s begun 
to be erected in the year 168.4, by the benefac- 
tion of Charles Greenwood, of y fellow,. and 
was ſoan. carried; on by Sir Simon Benne above - 
mentioned. Nor were ſucceeding patrons want- 
ing to continue ſo noble a work, till it was.finall 
FRO AH es John Raddlifis, 33 
ern quadrangle entirely at, his own 
FRREDCE: bs He ane ſe. ſettl ted. — Ss Ke ſix 
8 2 


W Lee bene 
7 Ss 2 8 


The eſent ſogie 
bee ſcholar 


is coll 6 0 


Ws, Crt 


10 4 in f, ite wy: 15 


8 


copld proy 5 9 5 on, Sr ny pn 
dying in, 0 5 bis widow; . 


2 havi ueſte 2 

e d e Ho omg 
ſtreet, theo called Jorſe-mang . ty but now 
Canditch, in which ſhe ET ww exhibitioners, 


lows, and 
N ſtatutes for ch e in, 1482. 


nother tener 
ment, cal Megs 0 which 1 5 15 5 
and to w 


Ga FRE b 0 . Col hs 
This. college has. bene hic geteway, 
that leads intg the 105 Wen part of xhich ig 

finiſhed in the ſtyle in which it 4 29 re- 


build. the Abele jk, 822 Rea tw 8 Darth. s ye 
WI 


cha l, Which was ere the. re 

r VIII. Idiis adorned bude Beere 

pieces of painted glaſs, — the eaſt Res 
dow Which, repreſents the - paſſion, . teſurtectlon, 

e aſce 1 0 of Our Saviour; and, for "hich 
icholas. Wadham 2 0 two hun gl En 5. 
. This hall is. Rane een 

. e 

bos e begun 


5 court, t re is an area, t 
the- oy 1 5 con liſting of i egular and by: 
tached lodgin , But an elegant front "1s bow, 
building 5 this court, LY benefaction” ot jt ee 


hong oY are, | Somer⸗ 
Wei che IT War 


40 5 7 4 eval l T8 


WH 


— 
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year 1666, founded four exhibitions for natives 


by John Snell, eſq 


Here is one Malket. twelve fellows, and eigh- | 
mber of the | 


teen exhibitioners. The whole nu 
'focicty amounts to about fifty. 
: erten College. Walter de Merton, lord high 


chancellor of England in the — * of Henry II. 


and afterwards biſhop of Rocheſter, firſt founded 
and endowed à college of twenty poor ſcholars, 
and two or three Chaplains, at Malden, near 
'Kingſton''in © Surry, ia the year 12613 but be- 
cauſ rhe liberal arts were taught only in the uni- 
verſities, and he was not willing that his ſtudents 
ſhould be ignorant in them, he tranſlated this 
ſociety to a 1 he erected for them in St. 
' Jobh's-ſtreet at Oxford in 1267, preſcribed a bo- 
dy of ſtatutes for them in 1274, and gave the 
college the game of Domus Scholarium de 
WE. e l e e | 
This college is ſeparated from that of Corpus 
- Chriſti, towards the weſt by a ſmall grove of elms. 
The moſt ſtrik ing object ia the ficit court is the 


of Scotland, whoſe bengfaQion was fince enlarged | 


eaſt window of the Chapel, the conftruftion of 
which js a fine, piece of Gothic workmanſhip. | 


From this court, by a flight'of ſteps, you enter 


the hall, which is large and lofty, but has nothing | 


particularly remarkable, except the wainſcot over 
the high table, which appears by a date engraved 


upon it, in figures of àn antique form, to have 


been erected in the year 154. | 
The new. or ſecond quadrangle was erected in 
the year 1610, from whoſe* apartments on the 
ſouth, there is a beautiful proſpett over the mea- 
dows. The terrace formed on the city wall, in 
the garden of this college, is no leſs finely ſitu- 
ared for a delightful view; and 
genera] have a pleahng variety.” 


Among the yarions beyefaCors to this ſociety, | 


the gardens in | 


the moſt remarkable are, 'Henry Sever and Rich- | 
ard Fitz James, formerly wardens; and doctor 
John Wyllyott, chancellor of the church of Exe. 


ter, WHO gave exhibitions | 
twelve Portioniſtæ, called Poſt-maſters, in the 
year 1380. 1 
fourteen, by John Chambers, who directed that 
his two additional exhibitioners ſhould be elected 
from Eaton ſchool. 
likewiſe ſineg founded 
of this houſe. 


Theſe” were afterwards encreaſed to 


Four ſcholarſhips have been 
by Mr. Henry Jackſon late 


rthe maintenance of | 


At preſent: the ſociety confiſts of 4 warden, | 
twenty-four ſcholars, fyurteen poſt-maſters,'four | 


ſcholars, two chaplains, and two clerks. The 
ſeventy.” 
Exeter C 


ſhop of Exeter in the 
liking 
this building, which was at firft called Stapledon 
Inn, but afterwards the name it now beats. 


year 1314; but he not 


number of members of each fort is upwards of 


This college is ſituated on the left fide within 
the Turl from the north. In the center of the 


front, which is two hundred and twenty feet in 
length, is a beautiful gate of ruſtic work: over 


—— 


it is a tower adorned with Tonic pilaſters, ſup- 


porting a ſemicircular pediment, in the area of 


which are the arms of the founder on a ſhield 


he then ſituation tranſlated the ſociety to | 


— EG 


the library,” © 


about fifty. Lf 


colle 
but it dogs not appear chat he contributed 
farther than granting a licence to Adam le'Broine, 


called le O 
from St. Maty*s-hall, this 
| lege. * rn 


It is ſituated ſouchward of St! Mary's chürch, 


in his parliament robes, attended by'a negro bey 


* 


ſurrounded © nF feſtoons i and the WhO 48 
finiſhed by a light baluſtradle. 
Ga the ſouth! of the college is the hally- which 
is long and loſty, and adorned with portraits It 
was entirely built from the ground by Sir Ibhna 


Ackland, knight, of Devonſhire in the Feat 1618. 
Oa the north is the chapel, which conſiſts of two 
"iſles, and was erected by doctor Hikew 


| I, Tor- 


merly rector, in the year 1624. f 


Tue original entrance into this callege Was 


through the tower which appears on the north 
eaſt angle of the court, 1 for hioh a poſtern 
in the city wall was opened. Near or about this 
tower the old college ſeems to have ſtood, part of 
which ſtill remains adjoining to the tower on either 
ſide, that on the eaſt being the moſt ancient, 
erected in the year 1404, and that on the weſt, 


viz. the rectors lodgings, together with the tower 


itſelf, in the year 1432. Ancient, however s 


theſe remains ate, yet they are ſtill more modern 


than any part of the founder's original ſttucture, 

no remains of which are to be ſeen at preſent, 

except a part of the chapel; fince converted into 
1% 8 

This college conſiſts at preſent of one rector, 

twenty · five fellows, and a bible elerk, with two 

exhibitioners, The number of the ſtudents is 
| HOLT 4 

Oriel College. The original foundation of this 

is aſeribed to king Edward II. in 13243 

any 


- 
» £ 


his almoner, in that year, to build and endow'a 
college here, by the name of St, Mary*s-hall, 


To this ſociety king Edward III. in de fiſt year 


gave a large building in Oxford, 
iel, to 'Which' the fellows: remdvin 
was: ealie@ Oriel Col: 


len 


of his reign. 
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on the north ſide of the front f Corpus Chriſti 
college, its 'great gate being Ane af olite to 
the back gate of Chriſt- church! Its quadrangde, 
which was erected in the year 1640, 1 


and decent The north fide bonffts of the pre 


voſt's lodgings,” and the Ubrary ;'the' ett of the 
hall, buttery, and veſtibule of the chapel,” which 
runs eaſtward from thence; and the ſouth-and 
weſt ſides form the common apartment, The af- 
cent to the hall is by a large flight of ſteps, co- 
vered with a erer portico. It is bane 
ſomely wainſcotted in the Doric ſty le, and decy- 


* 


rated at the upper end with a portrait of Edward 


II. dreſſed in his regalia; by Hudſon; one of 


. c queen Anne, who annexed a prebend of Rocheſter 
Exeter e. The fociety | belonging to this 
college was inſtituted by Walter Stapledon, bi- 


to the provoſtſhip, by Dahl; and another of the 
late duke of Beaufort, who is repreſented: ere&, 


dearing 4 cofbnet, by Seid. The chapel has 
that beauty belonging to it which is derived from 


a decent fimplicity, and was finiſhed iw the year 


1642. The window over the altar has deen lately 
painted With tbe Wiſe Men's Offering, by Mr. 
Pakeit of Tork. N , $7] 197, 3667 {OL Tt .SHY, 


|| © | The librafy conſiſts of half the upper Rory of 


the north ſide of this 'quadrabgle, and is a near, 

well furniſhed room. The parden-court which is 

entered by paſſage in the ſame north fide, re- 
crives 


| and qhirty in breadth; and, except the north 2 and twenty · nine hers tl 
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Theſe, wich the reſt, were remgved hither from 
the old chapel. 

The hall, which is fitted up in the Doric 
order, and has an admirable proportion, is ſixt 
I] - feet long, and thirty broad, wich an Art roof, ö 
of a correſpondent. heigbt. It is fyrgiſhed with 


3 by doctor 17 biſhop. of - Lande excellent portraits of the founder and hene- 


ceives an agreeable air from an elegant little gar- 
den which is formed in the midſt of it, and fen- 
red on this fide with iron gates, and Palliſades, 
. by OI wall «nd ft ſtone piers. The 


and that on the left, by doctor Carter, formerly factors. Over the ſcreen is a handſome gallery, 


„* 


provoſt. intended for muſic, and as a vet to the 
The principal. benefactot ta this building was: common room, to which ĩt leads. 

doctor John Tolſon, when, provoſt, Who, beſides “ The area on which . this 'beauriful, .college 
"other valuable donations, gave £160 for that ſtangs is an oblong ſquare; three hundred feet n 
; purpoſe. Doctor Robinſon, biſhop f London, length, and two, hundred and twenty in hr , 
alſo gave 25001. for augmenting/.th e fellow- which being divided vy che hall and chapel, is 
_thips formed into 11 two coutts above deſcribed. 

The members of this college conbit at preſent ||| This magnificent cuRure was begun by Sit 
of one provoſt, eighteen fellows, and about;four- |||. Joſeph. lhamſon, knight, in ,the,year : 1672, 
teen exhibitioners. The ſtudeats amount to gear and being continueg by the ;liberality of everal 
eighty. gther benefaftors, was at length o Nich leted wat. 

Queen's College. This college. received its. name | the noble legacy of Mr. Mitchell of 
from queen Philippa, conſort of king Edward III. who like ite founded eight ater a Fo four 
at whoſe inſtigation Robert .Eglesfield, a batche- | ſcholarſhips. The fellows. and ſcholars haye 
lor of divinity in this univerſity, in the year handſome apartments appropriated to them in 
1340, purchaſed certain houſes in the pariſh of ||| the new buildings, beſides 2 ſtipend of fifty 
St. Peter in the Eaſt, in the city of Oxford, which ; pounds per annum to each of the former, agd 
he converted into a collegiate hall, by the name chi thirty, pounds per er annum to 8 of the latier. ; 
of Aula Scholarium Reginz de Oxon.” and At preſent the college conſiſts of a prov; 
having obtained a royal charter of confirmation || ſixteen fellows, two * eight taherdars, 
he * NI this hall for a provoſt, and twelve (ſo called from Taberdum, a ſhort gawn which 
fellows. Affer his death king Edward III. in re- {| the formerly wore) ſixteen ſcholars, two clerks, 
membrance of his queen Philippa, gave two te- {| an forty exhibitio 155 e ſtudents 
nements to this college, and [exiled zem on the is 3 e 
ace by the name ces · college. a college is ſituated eaſt- 

It is ſituated in the High-ftreet, oppoſize Uni- . Fe choals, and is 2. 
verſity College. The —5 which is farmed i in {| Queen's College by a narrow 4. on the ſouth. 
the Ale of the Luxenbory alace, is at once 40 * founde by illam of Wiekham, biſhop 
"magnificent and elegant. the middle of it is. incheſter, 0 the year 1379, and has many 
.a ſuperb cypols,- under which is a ſtatue of the | Sate and priv1 97255 be to itſelf. 
late queen Caroline. The firſt court is one hun- la the cen a court, [which is one 
d red and forty feet in length, and one hundred hundred and 2 t feet in lei th, 70 1 one 

„is a ſtatue 

e, is ſurrounde by a beautiful cloiſter. Over of Minerva, Mer by Sir Henry Parker of Ho- 

veſtern dloiſter are the proyoſt's lodgings, | 2 n in ickſhire. The north ſide, which 

ich are ſpacious and ſoldndid. The north = oy of = _ a7 hall, is 2 Babble — . 

145 1s _ by the chapel and hall, and finely en of Gathic ce. The'in 

iſhed in the Doric order. In the centre, over oy the eaſt fide. form the lh 
4 portico leading. to the north court, ſtands a || the weſt are the dings of the w 2. which 

ndſome cupola ſupported by eight lonic co- || are very commodious, and adorned with many 
lumns. valuable portraits. 

The north court is one hundred and thirty { 

feet long, and ninety broad. Qn the weſt ſtands 

the library, which is of the Corinthian order. 

Under the eaſt fide of this edifice runs a cloiſter; || at right angles to the choir, and is eighty feer 
its weſt ſide is adorned with ſtatues of the foun || long and thirty-ſix  bropd. The choir, which, is 
der, and benefactors, and other pieces of ſculp- | entered by a gothic ſcreen of beautiful 4 - 2 


— I— 
n 


The chapel belonging to this colle exceeds 
all in the univerfity, The ante-chapel, which is 


ſupparted by four pillars of fine proportion, 72 


ture. The room within is highly finiſhed. The || tion, is one hundred feet long, thirty-five broad, 
book - caſes, which are of Norway oak, are 12 and lixty-fiye i in beight.. The painting over the 
corated with well-wrought carving, and ig th A altar is exceeding curious, and conſiſts of a Fs | 
ceiling are ſome admirable compartments of tatiqn piece, behind which the painter has artful 
ſtucco. thrown the concave of a well ornamented Nane 
The chapel i is ornamented i in the Corinthian | in which the chapel appears to terminate. The 
Nee vith a beautiful * of Fret-work, | | altar itſelf is kl by a noble flight * 
windows are all of fine ol aden · laſs, m ſteps. t is encloſed by a well wrought 
viz. 1518; that over the altar excepted, repre- | *. iron work, and 3 with a rich pall 
ſenting our Lord's nativity, which Was executed of crimſon velvet. From this ſituation, the or- 
by Mr. Price, A. D. 1717, The moſt remark - gan with the ſtall-work underneath has a very 
able are two on the north hae, of the Laſt Judg- iriking effect. The windows on the buch ſide 
ene. and two on the ſouth, of the Aſcenſion. [| are moſt beautifully painted by Mr. Price of Lon- 


don; 
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don; each window repreſenting eight figures of | 


ſaints and martyrs, with their reſpective ſymbols 
and infignia, large as the life, © 

In this chapel choir ſervice is performed every 
day at eleven and five, and is probably no where 
performed with more ſolemnity, or heard to bet- 
ter advantage. The organ is a moſt admirable 
inſtrument, erected by the famous Dolham, and 
ſince improved with the addition of the clarion- 
ſtop and ſwelling organ, by Mr. John Byfield. 

Adjoining to the chapel, is a noble cloiſter, 
which conſtitutes a quadrangle, 146 feet in length 
on two ſides, and 1053 the other two, with a gar- 
den in the area; contiguous to which on the north 
is a large and lofty tower with ten bells. | 

The hall, is of excellent proportion, being 78 
feet in length, 35 in breadth, and 43 in height. 
Its wainſcot, which was erected about the reign of 
Henry VIII. is curious, and much in character. 
At the caſt end ate portraits of the munificent 
founder, William of Wickham; William of 
Wainfleet, founder of Magdalen college, and 
2 Chichely, the founder of All Souls col- 
ege. 

The library conſiſts of two rooms which are 


— QA . — -. ·˙¹ ů⁴̃̃̃ m on 


furniſhed with a fine collection, and well known | 


to the learned for its many valuable manu- | 


ſcripts. | 

n the chapel is ſhewn the croſier of the foun- 
der, one of the nobleſt curioſities, and. almoſt 
the only one of its kind now remaining in this 
kingdom. It is nearly ſeven feet in height, is of 
ſilver gilt, embelliſhed with variety of the richeſt 
Gothic workmanſhip, and charged with figures of 
angels, and the tutelar ſaints of the cathedral 
church of Wincheſter, executed with an elegance 
equal to that of a more modern age. It is finely 
preſerved, and from a length of almoſt four 
hundred years, has loſt but little of its original 

ſplendor. | 
The garden court has a beautiful area, which, 
by means of a ſucceſſion of retiring wings, diſ- 
ays itſelf gradually as we approach the garden, 
rom which it is ſeparated by a ſumptuous iron 
palliſade, 130 feet in length. This court has a 
noble effect from the mount in the garden; and 
the proſpect is ſtill further improved by the ap- 
pearance of the old Gothic ſpires and battlements, 


which overlook the new building from the foun- 


der's court. It began to be erected in the year 
1682, at the expence of the college, aſſiſted by 
many liberal benefactors. da * 

A very principal part of the garden, as like- 


wiſe part of the college, is ſurrounded by the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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randeur, to any college that had then appeared. 


It was the firſt effort to magnificence ever exhi- 


bited in Oxford; and probably Merton was, be- 
fore this, the moſt ſplendid college in the univer- 
ſity, though at that time by no means adorned 
with buildings as at preſe en. 
This college conſiſts of the following members, 
viz, one warden, ſeventy fellows, ten chaplains, 
three clerks, ſixteen choriſters, and one ſexton ; 
together with many gentlemen commoners. 
Lincoln College. The foundation of this col- 
lege was begun by Richard Fleming, biſhop of 
Lincoln, in the year 1427 ; but he dying before 
his deſign was completed, Thomas Rotherham, 
biſhop of Lincoln, in the year 1473, finiſhed 
the building of the college, encreaſed its reve- 
nues, and gave it the name it now bears. 
This college is ſituated between All-Saints 
church and Exeter-college, and conſiſts of two 
> 9 97 gu. $6 The firſt of theſe is formed exclu- 
ive of chambers, by the lodgings of the rector, 
ſtanding in the ſouth eaſt angle, and etected by 
Thomas Beckington, biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
in the year 1465; the library and common room 


on the north, and refectory on the eaſt. 


The library is ſmall,” but neatly decorated, and 
contains many curious manuſcripts, chiefly given 


.by Thomas Gaſcoigne, in the year 1432. It was 


finiſhed, as it appears at preſent, by the libe- 
rality of Sir. Nathaniel Lloyd, firſt a commoner 
of this, and afterwards fellow of All-Souls col- 
lege. This room was originally the chapel, and 
was converted into a library at the expence' of 
Nathaniel lord Crew, when fellow, in the year 
1656. 7 : enn ME 19 'F 
The hall is forty feet in length, 25 in breadth, 
and proportionable in height. It was erected 
by John Williams, biſhop of Lincoln; and was 
handſomely wainſcotted by biſhop Crew, whoſe 
arms appear over the middle of the ſcreen; and 
thoſe of the reſt of the conttibutors are inter- 
ſperſed about the moulding. 
From this court which forms a ſquare of eighty 
feet, we enter through the ſouth ſide, the ſecond, 
which is about ſeventy feet ſquare. On the ſouth 
fide of this quadrangle. is the chapel, which was 
built by biſnop Williams abovementioned, in the 


7 


year 1631. The ſcreen is of cedar: elegantly 


carved. The windows are of painted glaſs, com- 
plete, and well preſerved. - Thoſe on the north 


repreſent twelve of the prophets, and thoſe on 


the ſouth the twelve apoſtles, large as-life. - 
-* The. eaſt window exhibits a view of the. types 
relative to our Saviour, with their reſpective com- 


city wall; which, from this circumſtance of || pletions, viz. 


ſerving as a fence or boundary to the college pre- 
cin&s, is here, and there only, preſerved entire, 


with its battlements and baſtions, to a coaſider- 


able diſtance. On the ſouth ſide is a pleaſant 
bowling green, ſhaded to the weſt by a row of 
elms, and on the eaſt by tall ſycamores, the 
branches of which being interwoven and incor- 


rated with each other, from end to end, are 


Juſtly admired as a natural curioſity. 


This college, dedicated to St. Mary Winton, 


has been called New college from its firſt founda- 

tion, being at that time an object of public cu- 

rioſity, and far ſuperior, in point of extent and 
8368 | | | 


1. From the left hand, the Nativity; and un- 
der it, the Hiſtory of the Creation its ante- 
(FRE. 1 ' 3 . an | 
7 Ons Lord's baptiſm; and under it, the 
paſſing of the Iſraelites through the Red Sea, 
3. The Jewiſh paſſover, and under it the inſti- 
tution of the Lord's Supper. | 

4. The Brazen Serpent in the Wilderneſs ; 
correſponding to Chriſt on the croſs. 592 
- 5. Jonas delivered. from the whale's belly, ex- 
preſſive of—CThriſt's Reſurrection.  _. 


: 


6. Elijah in the fiery chariot, with--Our Lord's 
- Aſcenſion. 0 + + B Kr 
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The roof conſiſts of compartments in cedar, 
embelliſhed with the arms of the different ſoun- 
ders aqd benefaRors, and interchangeably enrich- 
ed with cherubims; palm-brancits, and feſtoons, 
diverſified with painting and gilding. There is 
an admirable proportion and elegance of execu- 
tion in the eight figures of cedar which are re- 
ſpeQively placed at each end of the deſks, and 
repreſent Moſes; Aaron, the four Evangeliſts, St. 
Peter and St. Paul. 

The principal benefactor to this college is Na- 
thaniel lord Crew, biſhop of Durham, who, 
about the year 1717, added to the headſhip an 
annual allocation of twenty pounds; to the twelve 
fellowſhips ten pounds each; and to the ſeven 


_ ſcholarſhips and bible clerkſhip, five pounds 


each. He likewiſe improved the four college cu- 
racies; and moreover founded twelve exhibi- 
tioners, with ſalaties of twenty pounds per annum 
each. 48 
At preſent the ſociety conſiſts of a tector, 
twelve fellows, twelve exhibitioners, and feven 
ſcholars, with a bible clerk ; excluſive of mem- 
bers that are independent. 


All Souls College. This college was founded by 
Henry Chichely, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 


the year 1437, for a warden, and forty fellows, 


the clection of whom he directed ſhould be an- 


. Dually held on All Souls day. It is ſituated in 


the High-ſtreet, weſtward of Queen's-college ; 
and has over the gateway the ſtatucs of the foun- 
der and king Henry VI. | | 

The firſt court is a handſome Gothic ' edifice 
124 feet in length, and 72 in breadth. The cha- 
pel on the north fide is a ſtately pile. The ante- 
chapel in which are ſome remarkable monuments, 
is 70 feet long, and 30 broad. The entrance to 
the inner chapel, which is of the ſame dimen- 
fions, is by a grand flight of marble 
through a fcreen conſtructed by Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren. The ſpacious environ of the altar con- 
ſiſts of the richeſt red-vein marble. Above is a 
fine aſſumption piece of the founder, by Sir 
James Thornhill. On the right and lefr, at the 
approach of the altar, are two inĩimitable urns by 
the ſame hand, reſpectively repreſenting, in their 
baſs · reliefs, the inſtitution of the two ſacraments. 


Between the windows, on each ſide, are figures 


of ſaints in claro - obſcuro, bigger than the life. 
The ceiling is diſpoſed into compartments embel- 
liſhed with carving and gilding; and the whole 
has an air of great ſplendor and dignity. 

The hall is an elegant modern room. It is 


furniſned with portraits of the munificent foun- 


der, colonel Codrington, and Sir Nathaniel 
Lloyd. At the high table is an hiſtorical piece 
by Sir James Thornhill, whoſe ſubject is the 
finding of the law. The figure of . Joliah, rend- 
ing his robe, is animated and expreflive. Over 
the chimney piece, which is handſomely executed, 
in dove-coloured marble, is a buſt of the founder: 
on one ſide is a buſt of Linacre, formerly fellow, 


a a famous phyſician in the reign of Henry VIII. 


and on the other of John Leland, a celebrated 
antiquarian and polite ſcholar, about the ſame 
reign, ſuppoſed to have been a member of this 
houſe. ie reſt of the room is adoraed with an 
admirable ſeries of antique butts. 
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| and over the gallery is a ſeries of bronzes inter- 
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gate of the city on the borders of the river Cher- 


a 


The buttery, which was built with the ball, 9 
a' well proportioned room, of an oval form, 
having an arched roof of ſtoge, ornamented with 
curious workmanſhip, 4 

- The ſecond court is a magnificent Gothic. qua- 
drangle, 172 feet in length, and 155 in breadth. 
Oa the ſouth are che chapel and hall ; on the weſt 
a cloiſter, with a grand portico. on the north a 
library z and on the eaſt two ſuperb Gothic 
towers, in the centre of a ſeries of fine apart» | 
ments. * r M8 OS s 
The north fide of this court is wholly taken 
up with the library, which is 200 feet in length, 
30 in breadth, and 40 in height, and finiſhed in 
the moſt ſplendid and elegant manner. The room 
nſelf is furniſhed with two noble arangements of 
book caſes, one above the other, ſupported by 
Doric and Ionic pilaſters. The 2. claſs is 
formed in a ſuperb gallery, which ſũrrounds three 
ſides. On the north ſide, near the middle of the 
room, is a receſs equal to the breadth of the 
whole room; and in its area is placed the ſtatue 
of colone} Codrington, the founder of the li- 
brary. The ceiling and ſpaces between the win- 
dows, are ornamented with the richeſt ſtucco; 


changeably diſpoſed, conſiſting of vaſes, and the 
buſts of many eminent men. 21 77 
This college conſiſts of one warden, forty 
fellows, two chaplains, three clerks and fix cho- 
riſters, | =T 
Magdalen College. This college was founded 
by William Patten, biſhop of Wiacheſter, in 
the year 1438. It is ſituated without the eaft 


well. At the entrance of the welt front of the 
college is a Doric portal, decorated with a ſtatue 
of the founder. = T 
The gate under the weft window of the cha- 
pel is adorned with five ſmall but elegant figures; 
that on the right repreſents the founder; the next 
is William of Wykeham, in whoſe college at 
Wincheſter the founder was ſchoolmaſter ; the 
third is St. Mary Magdalen, to whom the col- 
lege is dedicated; the fourth is Henry III. who 
founded the hoſpital ſince converted into this eol- 
lege; and the laſt of St. John the baptiſt, by 
whoſe name the ſaid hoſpital was ealld. 
- Nearly adjaining to the preſident's lodgings is 
a ſtately gateway, the original entrance into the 
college; but ſince diſuſed, formed in @ towen, 
whole ſides are adorned with ſtatues of four of 
the 2 abovementioned. This leads us to a 
cloiſter, on the ſouth ſide of which ate the chapel 
and hall. 77 14. 2466 6) 62, 5 9905 
The hall is a ſtately Gothic room, well pro- 
portioned, and handſomely finiſhed. It has fous 
whole length portraits, viz. of the founder, doc- 
tor Butler, William Freeman, prince Rupert; 
and two half lengths, viz. biſnop Warner, and 
doctor Hammond. % En d 
The ant e-chapel is a ſpacious building, ſup- 
ported with two ſtaff- moulded pillars, extremely 
light. In the weft window are ſome fine remains 
of glaſs painted in claro obſcuro. The ſuhject 
is the reſurrection. The deſigu is aftet one in- 
vented and executed by Schwartz, for the wife 
of William duke of Bavaria, more than two 
8 ö q / hundred 
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hundred years fince,. which was afterwards en- 
raved by Sadeler, The choir is ſolemn, and 
—— decorated, - The windows, each of 
which contains fix figures, almoſt as large as life, 
of primitive fathers, ſaints, martyrs and apoſtles, 
are finely painted in the taſte, and about the 
time of that juſt deſcribed. __ Theſe windows for- 
merly belonged to the ante-chapel, the two near 
the altar excepted, which, were lately done, be- 
ing all removed hither in the year 1741. Ia the 
confuſion of the civil wars, the original * choir 
windows were taken down and concealed. They 
did not, however, eſcape the. rage of fanaticiſm 
and. ignorance: they were unluckily diſcovered 
by a party of Cromwell's troopers, who ſpread- 
ing them along the cloiſters, jumped through 
them in their jack-boots, with the utmoſt. ſatis- 
faction, and entirely deſtroyed them. The altar- 
piece was performed by Iſaac Fuller, about ninety 
years ago, and repreſents the Reſurrection. 
Under this. piece is another admirable picture 
of dur Lord bearing the croſs, ſuppoſed to be the 
work of Guido. It was taken at Vigo; and be- 


Ormond, came into the poſſeſſion: of William 
Freeman, eſq; of Hamels, in Hertfordſhire, who 
gave it to the ſociety. The altar is fitted up in 
the modern ſtile, with a well executed wainſcot, 
and columns of the Corinthian order, charged 
with other elegant embelliſhments. Choir ſer- 
vice is performed ** chapel at eleven and 
tour every day z pt Sundays and Holidays, 
when the morning ſervice is ſung at eight. . 
On the north fide of this court is a narrow 
paſſage that leads ro a beautiful ing, one 
ſide of which is bounded by a noble and elegant 
edifice in the modern taſte, conſiſting of three 
ſtories 300 feet in length. Through the center 
of this building we paſs into the grove or pad- 
dock, which is. welt tacked with deer, and 
formed into many delightful walks and lawns. 
Befides the abovementioned grove, there is a 
meadow within the college precinats, conſiſting 
of about thirteen acres, ſurrounded by a pleaſant 


regularly, The whole circuit of the walk is 
waſhed by branches of the Cherwell, and has 
many beautiful proſpe&ts. The tower of this 


college, which contains a muſical peal of ten: 


bells, was erected by cardinal Wolſey in the year 
1492. The principal 


mond, Mor went, &c. l e 
The preſent members of this college are, a 

preſident, forty fellows, thirty demies, a divini- 

ty lecturet, a ſchoolmaſter, one uſher, four chap» 


lains, #n organiſt, eight clerks, and ſixteen cho- 
The number of ſtudents are about 130. 


riſters. 


Brazen-Noſe College. This college was found- 


ed by Wilham Smith, -biſhop of Lincoln, and 


Richard Sutton, gent. in the year 111. It te- 
ceived the ſingular epithet from a hall of the 


walk, called the Water-walk. This walk is ſhaded. 
with hedges and lofty trees, which in one part. 
grow wild, and in the other are cut and diſpoſed 


benefaQtars rte. Hegry 
VI. William Fitz Alan, earl of. Arundell; Clay- 
| ' 1 


N 


5 
: 


| 


| 
| 
| 


is the original one, conſiſis of the 


liſn bible, ſuppoſed to be of higher antiquity 
than that of Wickliffe ; and a vellum roll, which ; 
exhibits the pedigree of the royal family, with 


679 
This college has twacourts. The firſt, whi 


ings of _ 
the principal, and chambers of the 2 1 
ſtudents, and. the fefectory, which is elegantly 
fitted up, and adorned. with nartrald, Over its 
portico are two 1 buſts, one of Alfred, who 
built Little Univerſity hall, or King's hall, on 
the ſite of which the. preſent college is_partly 
founded; and the other of Jobh Erigena, a 
Scotchman, who firſt read lectures in the laid 
hall in the year 882, Over the door leading up 
to the Common toom, which wag originally the 
chapel, is a Latin inſcription, the Engliſh of 
which runs thus : . . 


— 


* In the name of God, the biſhop of Lincolg 
** and Sutton, laid this tone, at the Se | 
Jof the king,” | 51 


149 . 


In the center of this court is a ſtatue of Cain 
and Abel. * wy 


From this court we are led throu h a paſſage 
on the left hand of the gate to the ſecond court, 


ing brought into England by the late duke of || which is planned in a good taſte, and was pro- 


: 


bably the work of Sir Chriſtopher Wren. 
cloiſter on the eaſt ſide ſupports the library ; and 
on the ſouth ſtands the chapel, the roof of which 


is a frame of wood in imitation of Gothic ſtone- 


work. The altar is beautifully decorated, and 
the whole chapel is at once neat and ſplendid, 
The college conſiſts of one principal, twenty, 
fellows, thirty ſcholars, and four exhibitioners z 
together with about forty or fifty ſtudents.  _ 
Corpus Chriſti College. This college was found - 
ed by Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter in the 
year 1813. It is ſituated near the back | 
Chriſt church, on the ſouth ſide of Oriel college. 
A beautiful Gothic gateway leads us to the firſt © 
court, in which there is a peculiar appearance 
neatneſs. . On the eaſt ſtands the hall, which 
handſomely wainſcotted, and well proportioned. 
The rafters in the ceiling are well wrought in the 
OY SONGS NIE ORs 1 
In the center of this court is a curious column 
exhibitiog a cylindrical dial, the conſtruction of 
which is eſteemed a valuable piece of old Gnõο . 
monics: It was made by Robert Hegge, a fel- 
low, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, From 
hence we paſy into the cloiſters, which are in the 
modern taſte. South of theſe is an clegang pile 
of building, of the Ionic order, which fronts 
Chriſt church meadow, and was erected. by Dr. 
Turner, formerly preſident, There is Jikewiſe 
another neat ſtructure, of the modern kind, near. 
the hall, appropriated to the uſe of @ certain 
number of gentlemen commoners. - | , 
The library, which is well furniſhed in gene- 
ral, is remarkable for a collection of pamphlets -. 
from the reformation to the revolution; an Eng- 


= . 


the collateral branches, from Alfred to Edward I. 
richly decorated with their arms blazoned, and 


_— 


figned by, the kings at arms. The moſt ſtriking 
curioſity is an ant ient manuſeript - hiſtory of the 
bible in French, illuminated witn a ſeries of —_— i 


ſame name; diſtinguiſhed by a large braſs. noſe. 
upon the gate, on the fre of which it was prin- 
ipal built, e 


A * % 
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tiful paintings, illuſtrating the ſacred ſtory. It 


was given by general Oglethorp, formerly a 
member of this houſe. Hete is ſhewn alſo the 
croſier of the founder, which, although a fine 
ſpecimen of antique workmanſhip, is by no 
1 equal to that of Wickham at New Col- 
3 
| The chapel is ſeventy feet in length, and 
twenty-five in breadth, with a ſcreen and altar- 
piece of cedar. | | 

At preſent the members of this college confiſt 
of one preſident, twenty fellows, two chaplains, 
twenty ſcholars, two clerks, two chorifters, and 
ſix gentlemen commoners. g 

The ſtatutes ordain that the fellows ſhould be 
elected from the ſcholars, and the latter from the 
counties and dioceſes following, viz. one from 
Lancaſhire, one from Oxfordſhire, two from 


| 
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The eaſt, north, and weſt ſides of the grand 
quadrangle, with part of the ſouth, conſiſt of 
the lodgings of the dean, the canons, and. the 
ſtudents, &c. The greateſt part of the ſouth fide 


| is formed by the hall, which is conſiderably ele- 
| vated above the reſt of the buildings, and, 


taken as a detached ſtructure, is a noble ſpecimen 


| of ancient magnificence.—The ſouth, eaſt, and 


art of the weſt fide, were erected by cardinal 
olſey, as was the kitchen to the ſouth of the 


| hall, which is every way proportionable to the 


teſt of the college. es te t 

The north, and what remained of the weſt 
ſide of this court, was finiſhed in the year 1665. 
By the marks on the wall, ſome ſuppoſe:this area 
was ſurrounded by a cloifter. It is evident that a 


cloiſter was deſigned, but it does not appeat ever 


to have been executed. 


Kent, one from Bedfordſhire, one from Wiltſhire, 
| in the year 1665; and in the center a baſon and 
fountain, with a ſtatue of Mercury. On the in- 


or, in defect of a candidate, the dioceſe of Sa- 
rum, two from Glouceſterſhire, two from Lin- 
colnſhire, two from Exeter, two from Bath and 
Wells, one from Durham, three from Hamp- 
ſhire, and two from Surry. * 

Chrift Church College. This college was origi- 
nally founded by cardinal Wolſey in the year 
1525; but he being impeached of high treaſon 
before-the buildings were finiſhed, all the eſtates 
and poſſeſſions of this ſociety were forfeited 
to the king, which put a ſtop ro the buildings for 
three years, at the end of which time the king 
Mued out letters patent, ordering the building to 


be carried on, the original revenues to be ſettled 


on the ſociety, and the foundation to be called 
. King Henry VIII's college; but being afterwards 
_ diflatisfied with this appointment, he ſuppreſſed 
the inſtitution in 1545, and in the year following 
erected the church of this college into a cathedral, 
by the name of the cathedral church of Chriſt 
in Oxford, founded by king Henry VIII. and 
ſettled in it a biſhop, dean and eight canons, eight 
clerks, eight choriſters, a muſic maſter, an organiſt, 
and forty ſtudents, who were to be choſen yearly 
from Weſtminſter ſchool, - © n 

The front of this college is extended to the 
length of 382 feet, and terminated at either end 
by two correſponding turrets. 
the grand entrance, whoſe Gothic proportions 
and crnaments are remarkably magnificent. Over 
it is a beautiful rower, planned by Sir Chriſto- 
pher Wren, and erected by biſhop Fell. It con- 
rains the great bell called Tom, on the found of 
which, every night at nine, the ſtudents of the 
whole univerſity are enjoined by ſtatute to repair 
to their reſpective ſocieties. The ſpectator cannot 
but obſerve with regret, that this front, perhaps 
the nobleſt in the kingdom of the Gothic ſtile, 
loſes much of its effect, on account of the de- 
chvity of the ground on which it ftands, and the 
narrowneſs of the approach. It ſeems, however, 
probable, that a terrace walk was intended, by 


way of raiſing the ground to a level, the whole 


length of the college; for the rough foundation 
ſtones of the hofpital on the oppoſite ſide, left 
unfiniſhed by Wolſey, ſtill remain bare, and the 
ſmooth ſtones are terminated 
right line, to which height the ground would have 
been elevated. 


4y 


In the center is 


by an horizental 


* 
: - £ * 
1 


Round the area is a ſpacious terrace walk made 


fide over the grand entrance, is a ſtatue of queen 
Anne: over the arch, in the north eaſt angle, 
another of biſnop Fell; and oppoſite to that at 
the ſouth eaſt, a ſtatue of Cardinal Wolſey. 
Beneath the laſt ſtatue is the hall, Which con- 
tains eight windows on each ſide, and is 120 feet 
in length, 40 in breadth, and:80,feet high. It is 
entered by a ſpacious and ſtately ſtair-caſe of 
ſtone, covered by a beautiful roof. built in the 


year 1630, which, though very broad, is ſup- 


ported by a ſmall ſingle pillar of fine propor- 
tion.” *- 127 [ada he 0036s 1 1b 
This hall is probably the largeſt, and certaiply 


the moſt ſuperb of any in the kingdom. The 


roof is a noble frame of timber work, beautified 


with near three hundred coats of arms, properly 


blazoned, and enriched with other decorations of 
painting, carving and gilding, in the Gothic taſte. 
The room has been refitted at a large expence, - 


and is adorned: with the portraits of many emi- 


nent perſons. who have been either educated at, 


or connected with the college. 


The church belonging to this college is ſituated 
to the eaſt of the grand quadrangle. It is an 
ancient venerable — and was originally 
the church of St. Frideſwide*s mohaſtery, on or 
near the ſite of which the college dread, The 
roof of the choir is a beautiful piece of ſtone 
work, put up by Cardinal Wolſey, wholikewiſe 
rebuilt or refitted the ſpire as it now ſtands. The 
iſle, on the north of the choir, was the dormi- 
tory of St. Frideſwide's, in which an ancient, mo- 
nument is ſhewn, ſaid to be the tomb of that 
ſaint who died in the year 739. Some af the 
windows are adorned with beautiful paintings, 
particularly the eaſt and weſt windows, the for- 
mer of which repreſents the Epiphany; and the 
latter, St. Peter delivered out of priſon by the 
angel. 1 | WOE I 44% 
"Choir ſervice. is performed in this cathedral 
twice a day, viz. at ten o'clock in the morning, 
and four in the afternoon. . * | 

This college or church conſiſts of one dean, 
eight canons, eight chaplains, eight ſinging men, 


one organiſt, eight choriſters, and one hundred 
and one ſtudents. | bf 


Trinity College. This college was founded by 
| ir 


Sit Thomas Pope, knight; in the year 1555. It 
is ſituate oppoſite to the Turl, and has a fpacious 
avenue, fenced from the ſtreet by an handſome 
iron pallifade, with folding gates, adorned on the 


_ -ourfide with the ärms of the donor, and the earl 


of Guilford. Over the gate which leads to the 
front of the college are the arms of the founder, 
ſurrounded with a wreath of laurel, and e 
by the genĩi of Fame. 

The chapel is extreme]: nn 
is covered with a bold an beautiful ſtucco; and 


the carvings about the ſcreen, which is of 


Under an alcove near 
the altar, is a fine Gothic tomb, on which are the 


cedar, are very maſtetly. 


effigies of the Deere! founder and his lady 1 in ala- 
baſter. "ad | q 


\ The hall is ſpacioud and well drdpioribade, in 


the Gothic ſtyle, and adorned with porceaita of 


the founder and bis lad. 

The library contains a great number of books, 
among which is a valuable manuſcript of Euclid; 
being a tranſlation from the Arabic into Latin, 
before the diſcovery of the original Greek, oy 
Adalardus Battonienfis; in 1130. 

This college conſiſts of one preſident, twelve. 
fellows, and twelve ſcholars.” Theſe, with the 
independent members amount to near ſeventy. 

St. Jobn Baptiſt's College. This college was 
founded by Sit Thomas White, alderman of 
London, in the year 1357. It ſtands in a retirefl 
ſituation, on the north of Baliol and Trinity col - 
leges. Before its front is a handſome terrace, 
ſhaded with a row of lofty elms. It conſiſts of 
two courts, in the firſt of which are the chapel 
and hall on the notth, and the preſident's lodg- 
ings on the eaſt, - © 

The'ch2pel is very elegantly furniſhed; 
ſcreen and altar ate finiſhed in the Corinthian | 
order. Over the communion table is n beautiful 


iece of tapeſtry, repreſenting our Lord breaking 


— with the two diſciples at Emmaus, from + 
famous original of Titian. On the north wall, 
eaſtward of the organ, is à marble urn, contaia- 
ing the heatt of doctor Rawlinſon, inclofed in a 
filver veſſelj which was placed here according to 
the direction vf his leſt will; ae is ought to 
be a 1 e 0805 

The hall is elegant] y fitred up in the oder 
taſte; The 'ſereen is "of Portland ftone, in the 
Ionic order; and the wainſcot, which is the ſame, 
is remurkabhy beautiful. Over the chimney piece, 
is a picture of Sr, John che Baptiſt, by Titian; 
and at the upper end is 4 whole length portrait. of 
the founder, with archbiſhop Laud on 25 right, 
and archbiſhop:Juxton on the left. 

The ſecond court is the deſign of Inigo Jones, 
and was built in 1635. The caſt and weſt ſides 
exhibir, each, a beautifiul Doric colonade, whoſe 
columns conſiſt of a remarkable ſpecies of ſtone, 
ſaid to be dug at Fifield, in Berks. In the center 
of each colonade are formed two porticos, Charg- 
ed with a profuſion of embelliſhments. Over theſe, 
on each dae, are two good ſtatues in braſs; that 


on the eaſt of * 1 and that on the weſt, of 
ueen. 

he library i is . from the upper ſtories of 
the ſouth and eaſt ſides, The firſt diviſion conſiſts 


"= > 


his 


The ceiling | 


The | 
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rioficies z particularly a drawingat: 
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| ance, and are large and convenient. 
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of printed books ; the ſecond of manuſcripts, 
chiefly given by archbiſhop Laud, who, in this 
room, entertained Chatles I. and his court with 
an elegant feaſt. In the archiev 2 cu- 
Charles 
I. which contains the book of 'ofatinis written 
in the lines of the face and hair of the head. 
Likewiſe a picture of St. Joho. TIER ſtained 
in macble. 

This college conſiſts of one preſident, fifty fel- 
lows, two chaplains, one organiſt; ſi ve ſinging 
men, ſix choriſters, and w r <mcjolive of 
abour ſeventy ſtudents.. 

' Jeſus College was founded by Hugh Price, doc- 
tor of the canon laws, in the Ne Ow 0h 


year 157 1. | 
hall, in which. 15 * 


In the firſt court: is the\ 
portrait of queen Elizabeth, with: a — 
well executed ſtuces ; the principaPs:1 = 4 
which' is a valuable picture of Charles — at full 
length; and the chapel which is r fur- 
niſhed and well proportioned. - 

The library, which is on the weſt ide: of the 
inner court, is a well furniſhed room, and adorn- 
ed, among other portraits, with a curious picture 
of Doctor Hugh Price, founder of the col 
The preſent members of this college conſiſt of 
one principal, nineteen fellows, and eighteen 
ſcholars; - beſides many REITs and 1000 
ende nt ſtudents. -- * 

Wadbam College. The aeſigh of this; building 
was projected by Nicholas Wadham, eſq; but be 
dying before the commencement of its execution, 
appointed Dorothy, his wife, to finiſh the ſame, 
which. was accordingly. done, and opened for — 
3 of rere on che twelfth of A 
1613. Wo nie 9142441 
This college is bruate in Ane te ſuburb, 
called Holywell, the front being oppoſite ro 
Trinity ns. The halls entered by a hand- 
fome partico decorated. with che ſtatue of the 
founder,” the | foundreſs, . James I. and other 
ordaments. It is a ſpacious and lofty roam, fur- 
niſhed with ſome valuable portraits; particularly 
4a-m6ſt remarkable one of an old woman. 

The chapel is ſpacious and venerable. The 
eaſt window n Painted by Van Ling. 
a Dutchman; it repreſents the paſſion of our 
Lord, and is ſaid to have coſt altern hundred 

pounds. Round the altar is a very ſingular piece 
of paincing, the figures of which are 1 

WT have a wonderful effect. The ſubject of: the 
free is the Lord's ſypper ; on the north, Abra- 
ham and Melchiſedeck ; and on the ſouth, * | 
children of Iſrael gathering mann. 

The preſent members of this are, one 
warden, fifteen fellows, and fifteen ſcholars; two 
chaplains, two clerks, ana fixteen exhibitioners. 

Pembroke College. This college was found- 
ed by Thomas Tiſdale, of Glimpton, near Wood- 
ſtock, gent. in the year 1610. and is ſituate di- 
rely oppoſite the grand gate of Chriſt church. 

At the entrance, on the right hand, are the maſ- 
ter's lodgings, which make a handſome appear- 
From the 
firſt quadrangle, which, though ſmall, is near 
and uniform, we are led, by the north weſt angle, . 

8K into 


* *. faber 
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into the hall, which is very. handfome, and a- ſchelars. The number of members in the 1 
dorned with pures we, .the founder * bene - || is about thirty. 

Excluſive of the above colleges, | there are in 
the univerſity of Oxford, five halls, viz. 17 
I. Magdalen, Hall This hall is almoſt conti- 
guous to Magdalen college on the weſt. A pria- 
Cipal part of it is che ——.— ſchool for the cho- 
riſters of Magdalen college, erected by the foun- 
der, William of Wainfleet, | for that purpoſe 
alone. In this hall lord Clarendon, the celebrat- 
ed hiſtorian, received his education. It bas 
a well furniſhed Ubrary, with a neat chapel and 
refecte ry. 3 

Oppelice to this hall Edmund earl of Corawall 
founded a ſmall houſe and chapel for Trinitarian 
friars, of the redemption of captives, in 1291, 
in which, and in a chapel dedicated to the teigity, 
of Worceſter, in the year 1714+ It is ſituated || within Eaſt- gate, che brethren of this order, and 
at the extremity of the weſtern ſuburb, on an || ſeveral poor ſcholars who lived upon alms, con- 
Eminence which deſcends. to the river and mea» || tinued till near the time of the general diſſolution. 
dows, The grand court, of area, conlifts of || 2. New Jua Hall. This hall is ſituated near 


The chapel, which is usted on one [ide of 
an irregular atea, is a modern edifice of the Ionic 
— The altar is greatly admired for its neat- 
- nels, and the whole is elegantly finiſhed, and 
properly adorned. It was built by contribution, 
and conſecrated in 1732. 

Fo the weſt. of the chapel is the garden, in 
which. is · a pleaſant common room, and an agree- | 
able terrace walk, formed on the city wall. 

To this college belong one maſter, fourteen 
fellows, and upwards of thirty ſcholars and ex- 
hibitioners. 

'- Warceſter College. This college was eodowed | 
by Sir Thomas Cooke of Aſtley, near the city 


three ſides, all of which are finiſhed in the mo: St. Peter's church in the Bailey towards the caſtle. 
dern taſte, It was conſigned to ſtudents by John Trillock, bi- 
The library i is a beautiful Jonic edifice, one [| ſhop of Hereford, in the year 1345, and is emi- 


hundred feet in length, ſupported by a Cacious nent for the education of many learned civilians. 
cloiſter. It is furniſhed with a fine collection of Nearly oppoſite to this hall ſtands part of the 
books given by doctor Clarke, formerly fellow || gateway of. St. Mary's college, in which Eraſmus 
of All SouPs College. The greaceſt curioſity in || for ſometime refided. It was founded in the year 
this room is Inigo Jones's palliſadio, with his own || 1437 for novices of the Auguſtin order, and ſup- 
manuſcript notes in Italian. _. preſſed at the reformation. 

On entering the college we have. an, exch ſide || Aba Hall. This hall joins to Merton college 
the chapel and ball, both of which are fifty feet || on the eaſt,” It appears to have * z houſe of 


in length, and twenty-nine in breadth. On the || learning in the reign of Edward I. and received 

| the whole, this houſe, when executed accord- || its name from de St. Alban, a citizen of 

ing to the plan, will be a well diſpoled- clegant || Oxford, who, in the reign. of Henry III. con- 

ſtructure. veyed this tenement to the nuns of Litilemore. 

The ſociety at preſent conſiſts of one provoſt, \ The front is decent, and was erected by Benedict 

twenty fellows, and ſeventeen ſcholars. | Barnham, alderman of London, in e year 1595. 
Hertford College 


| This college was een It has a ſmall reſectory but no chapel. 

called Hart hall, but hy endowed by 4. St. Mary Hall. This hall is ſituate to the fouth | 
doctor Richard Newton, for a principal, four ſe- of St. Mary's church, ia Oriel-lane. It conſiſts 

nior fellows, or tutots, and junior fellows, or aſ- of an elegant littie court, which encloſes a neat 
Gtanes, beſides 4 certain number of ſtudents, or garden; and has a 1 — a; e 

ſcholars, was, upon the eighth of September, || though ſmall cha 


1740, e erected co a college. by che name. of :Hert- ||. 5. St. Ean al. Thad is contiguous 
ford college. : to the eaſt part ＋ Queen' $ coll It vas fuſt 
Ik lis Heuate' poste che grand gate of the || cſtabliſhed about the reign of ward H. and 


| ſchools, and eonſiſts of one irregulat court, which || was conſigned to Queen's college in the year 
has been lately beautified from a fund raiſed for || 1557. It has a library, refectory and chapel, 
that purpoſe by the late principal. Part of this || which are all very neat and commodious. 
court conſiſts of a' ſmall quanuty oi modern. Oxford ſends four members to perliament. 
buildings, viz. the ſouth [caſt angle, and the ||| viz. two for the city and two for the univetſity. 
chapel erected about thirty years ſinge, in che ſtile || It has two markets, one on Wedneſday; and the 
of which the whole college is to be rebuilt. [other oa Saturday. Alſo three annual fairs, vis. 
Here are one principal, four ſenior fellows, or || the third of May, the firſt Monday in Septem- 
ann. en a certain e F b 0 or wess Bas u Thurſday before Wen 
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x N the tweaty-ninth of 
came on at Guildhall, 


the election of | 


ro ſerve the office of , % of the city of 
London for the year enſui The perſons no- 
minated were William Bec ford, 3, Barlow 
Trecothick, eſq; and Sir Heary Banken 
Various diſputes aroſe between — ig and, 
the city. officers reſpecting che legal 1 Mr 

Beckford's nomination. "The _ check d 
common ſerjeant warmly objected to it, and pro- 
duced an obſolete by-law of the corporation made 
in the reign. of Henry VL which impotted, 

« that it was agreed between the aldermen and 
er commonalty, that on account of the heavy 
burden, the encfeaſed expence, and particular 
« circumſtances of thoſe times, 2 125 ſhould 
<« be re-choſen to ſerve the office of Lord-mayor 
« within the term of ſeven years after his former 
* mayoralcy.” To this the liyery replied, that 


I 1 


there were precedents fince that time to the con- 
traty, and particularly that of Sir e en 


who having ſerved the office of Lord mayor in 
1737, was re- elected to the ſame office in the year 
1749.. This precedent being undeniable, and no 
anſwer given to it, Mr. ſheriff Townſhend told 
the livery that he thought it his duty to take no, 
tice to them of ,he impoigen attempted to bf 
put upon him and t 
42 clerk and common ſetjeant; that as not 
ppoſiag them capable of an Action of chat kind, 
be bad before given his opinion to the Jivery on 
the obj ection their ſervants had raiſed to their 
wilthes, ſo he now declared the objetion ated 
overthrown. | 
Mr. Saw bridge, the other ſheriff, i" 
humanity, endeayoured to a vr 
the livery, and 10 mitigate, 
mon ſerjeant. 
and after Mr. Beckford and the ſeveral aldermen 
below the chair had beca nominated, the thetiffy | 
declared the Hey of hands to be for Meflrs. 
Beckford and cochick. A poll, however, be; 
ing afterwards demanded for Sir Henty Bankes, 
the ſame commeaced immediately, and was con- 
tinued till the Hxth of October following, when, 
being 1505 the numbers appear 565 fot- 


WW. . 
For William Beckford, 1965. | 
Barlow Trecothick, 1911. 


e fault of the-com- 


tember 1769, 


| E 


peale the min "a 


| where his lordſhi \ 
The nomination then took place; | the accuſtomed formality,” The EY 4 
| | ſplendor af the proceſſion | was eta 


chax ſixteen of whom ſcratched for Mr. Beck. 
fand, and only ſix for Trecothick ; where 


two perſons to be returned by the livery || the ee was declared to be legally choſen, 
ro the court of aldermen far their choice of one | 


d. es declaration Mr. Beck lend d. bis 
infirmitjes, and wiſhed, as he had before 
ated them, chat they had choſen Mt. Treco- 
thick, ſod at the ſame time declaring that he my 
detline ir. is was received, by the livery with 
ett mark” bf diſeontent. They vehemently 
ed in their refuſal to liſten to any exc 
And ſo determined were they to ob- 
' tain cheir,ends, that the next day, Ofober, 1 * 
a great number of them, together” with the two 
 ſheriffs, waited bn Mr. Beckford, and in oy 
ſtrongeſt germs of re ſpect, follicle with mu 
importunity, chat he would, at that im Frans 
crifis, ſerve the office of Lotg-1 225 for the 82 
enfuing, to which "Part nie had been a Tſecoh 


. 


time elected. Mr. Beckford yielded to 1 
earneſt requeſt, and warmeſt defjres and withe 

and told them, that notwithftanding | his Fed 
pears, with all his attendant infirmiries, and gir- 


up Nil: &fſe and re ofe, he wpul devote im- 
fo f to the ſervice the © 7 Lan, 
well as the nation in. general, y accepn ng, "ol 


office. 
In confequence of this anſwer, bn the | 


| of November Mr. Beckford was fwotn into 10 


| office at Guildhall, in the pteſence of the Lord. 
m by. their ſervants, the | 


mayof, ſeveral” atdermen, the two *thetiffs, &c; 
when the enfjgns of mayorilty were "Currenter f 
to him in che nal manner. The next day, the t 
of November his lotdfhip, rogether with Samö 
Turner, eſq; the late mayor, attended by fix o 
the aldermen, and two ſheriffs, fer our from 
{ Guildhall in a very grand proceſſion to the Three 
Cranes, from whence they proceeded id the Fl 
barge to the court of Exchequer at Weltminlte 


Was \worn into his office 2 


vet 185 by the ſtate coach, which Was 


fly. adorned and drawn 'by a Bee ſer 
Pereſt 1 Corte receded by eig hr faotwen' #6 Very 
rich eric e cover * rhe The coach box was 


crimſon velvet curiouſſy wrought; on'the front, 


the ſides, and the back part v ete ęncloſęd rhe &icy 
arms ab thole't of ; the irgnmongers CO ay, TIF 


cap,6f liberty, a "various A of. old, 
1 858 of Od. round the ba e 85 
pr roce Hö was excecting Urin ad the enter- 


tainment at Guildhall more fplend: d than had been 


Sir Henry Bankes, 676. 
| | known for many years on a like occaſion, 
la of this, che two former wette Qn the 1ath of November came un in the 
preſented to the court of aldermen for their choice | court of common pleas, Weſtminſter, a trial be- 
of one of them. And at another meeting held the ] tween Jord Halifax and John Wilkes, eſq; on an 
next day i it was determined to receive the ſhetiffs action pil Eng vy che latter againſt - che form 
W and the aden I, to their * e e F ind Fray 3s 


TY « 
1 


\\ 
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after many learned arguments by the council on “ ſures attempted by James If. That if rhe 
both ſides, a verdict was found for the plaintiff, || “ parliament of James II. had been as compli- 
with 40001 damages. The populace were ſo in- || ant and ſubſeryient to that prince, as a ſuble- 
cenſed at this verdict (the une Having been || © queht one was to the views of the miniſter, the 
laid at 20,6004.) that the jury wefe obliged to || clamour of his. minions for its mtettag would 
make their retreat the back way, with ſcarce time || have been as loud as the outcries were for the 
to take their fees, and without being invited to | „ other's diſſolution. And concluded with pray- 
the accuſtomed refreſhment of dinner. | © ing his majeſty to diſſolve the parliament.” 
On the 6th of March, 1770 purſuant-taapre-, || Tos | ts +; 3 
cept iſſued by the Lord-mayor; a cammon hall || Tbe remonſtrance was received by the/Jive 
of the livery of London was held at Guildhall, || with, the greateſt acclamations of joy. Ade 
in order to conſider of a remonſtrance to his ma- || the 14th the right honourable the Lord-mayor, 
jeſty, reſpecting the grievances complained of in || attended by the two ſheriffs, the aldermen Freco-, 
a petition preſented the 5th of July laſt. His || thick and Stephenſon, the city officers, the 
lordſhip opened the buſineſs of the meeting in a, || committee of the livery, and about 120 com- 
ſpirited manly. addreſs to the livery. He told ||| mon-councilmen, went in proceſſion from Guild-. 
m that theſe cauſes of complaint were not to be || hall to St. James's, to preſent the ſame to 
attributed to the king ; that We bad the beſſ of || his majeſty, amidſt the acclamations of a "vaſt 
princes ; that the enjoyment of our preſent liber-' || multitude of ſpectators aſſembled on the OCCa» 
ties was owing to the illuſtrious houſe of Brunſ-, | ſion, _ A he POLY UBS Le 107 4, 149 e 
wick; and that it was only under their influence At two v*clock they were intoduced to his ma- 
and ſovereignty we could un to preſerve them. || jeſty, who received them feated on the throne. 
He aſſerted, that it was to evil counſellors only. || Sir James Hodges the town clerk, then read the 


that many of the preſent national calamities were || remonſtrance to his majcity very properly and, 
diſtin&tly, and with a ſuitable and judigious em- 


to be attributed; and he concluded with exhort- able 5 E 
ing every perſon preſent to maintain order, deeo- || phaſis. To which is majeſty. was pleaſed to re- 
17 | turn the following anſwer: r 


— 


| 
rum and regularity, _ - ; 5 | 
After his lordſhip had done Mr. Lovell ep- || | 33 . NE 
E fotward and addreſſed the common-hall in a | I ſhall 9125 be ready to receive the tequeſts, 
ſenſible elegant ſpeech, in which he informed them || and to liſten to the complaints of my ſubjects, 
of the meaſures that himſelf and the reſt of the | « but it-give me, great concern to find, that any 
committee had taken, and pointed aut the neceſ- | «© of them bold have been ſo flea as to 
TIL 197 | p* 1.D10.1 iv.” 8 ade 
| © offer me an addreſs and remonſtrance, the con- 
| 


'far mi 


ſity of the preſent meeting. 4 | 
He told them that the city not having been 


„ rents of Which I cannot but conſider as difre- 
honoured by his majeſty with an anſwer, and. the || © ſpectful to me, injurious to parliament, and 
ſame ſort of bad men and bad meaſures ſtill pre-“ ilceconclleable to the principles of the conſti- 
vailing and increaſing, it was neceſſary now to || © tution, © nn oF 


ſend up a remonſirance. Fe then ſaid that the | 1 have ever made the law of the land the 
committee had prepared a remonſtrapce, which, || © rule of my conduct, eſteeming it my chief 
if it was their pleaſure, he would deliver to the | ©© glory to reign over a free people, With this 
Lord-· mayor to be by him given to the proper of- || view I have always been careful, as well to ex- 
ficer to be read to tem. | I ecute faithfully the truſt repoſed in me, as to 
The livery teſtifying their approbation, Sir || © avoid even the appearance of invading any of 
James Hodges, the town clerk, came forward, || © thoſe powers which the conſtitùtion has placed 
and read it, the purport of which was as fol-“ in other hands. It is only by perſevering in 
low: _.,,.{. J 4 ſuch a conduct, that I can either diſcharge. m 
© That the petitioners had in a former peti- || © own duty, or ſecure to my ſubjefts' rhe fre 
te tion laid their grievances before his majcſty, || © enjoyment of thoſe rights which my fatnily 
* whom they, conſidered as the father of his || *© were called to defend; and while I act upon 
people. That their complaints had been flight- || -<* theſe principles, I ſhall have a right to expect, 
* ed, their grievances confirmed, and the only || and I am confident I ſhall continùe to receive, 
« judge who was removeable at the pleaſure of |] © the ſteady and affectionate ſupppret of my peo- 
« the crown (meaning lord chancellor Camden) || ple. 
had been diſmiſſed for his conduct in parlia- | eee of the like nature have been 
« ment. | A RAG | preſented” from the city of Weſtminſter | and 

That the ſame ſecret and malign influence || county of Middleſex ; and others are in agita- 
i had, effected a meaſure which would . prove || tion at this time (April 1770) in almoſt all Parts 
more ruinous than the tax of ſhip money levi- of the kingdom. What the event will be time 
ed by Charles I. or any of the arbitrary mea- ¶ only can diſcover. „ 
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In the deſcription of the French hoſpital, p. 606, inſtead of the ſecond paragraph, read thus 
of whom, are, 2aag 
is 


This hoſpital contains about two hundred and twenty poor helpleſs men and women, al/ 

< the foundation, and are plentifully ſupplied with the neceffaries of life at the expence of the hoſpital. 
charity likewiſe extends to lunatics, for whoſe accommodation a large infirmary is provided,” DEX 
| . +88 G 
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ſions, 61. for veſting the election of mayors and 


CT of common-council for regulating provi- 
ſheriffs in the livery of the ſeveral companies 


of the city, 131. for probibiting goods or 
merchandize being brought to markets or fairs, 137. 

for ereCting a court of conſcience, x84. concerning 

 freemen and apprentices, 186. for preventing luxury, 
203. 207. againſt employing foreigners, 203. reſpect. 
ing plays, 206. againſt hawkers and pedlars, 210. 213. 
againſt ſelling proviſions in the ſtreets, 224. for better 
fortifying the city, 241. about carmen and wood- 
mongers, 251. for widening the ſtreets, ib, for pre- 
venting fires, 258. concerning -cars, carts, &c. 264. 
about weighing at the king's 
ers and pedlars, 272. 273. for regulating elections, ib. 
for better regulating the city watch, 274. againſt em- 
ploying non-freemen, 278. — better lighting the city, 
281. 298. for regulating bakers, 297. for electing 
| ſheriffs, 326. to licence foreigners, 332. ; 

Act of parliament to prevent uſury, 58. againſt wheat 
being made into maſe, 64. bor lanes open the fiſh 
trade, 86. to remove. lay-ftalls, 115. concerning the 
ſale of fiſh, 121: againſt killing any beaſt within the 
city walls, 137. for empowering the ſheriffs to im- 
pannel juries, 183. for the conſervation of the Thames, 
191. 192. for paving the ſtreets, 193. againſt combi- 


nations of journeymen. and Jabourers, 194. againſt - 
hawkers and pedlars, 20%; for enlar ing the power of 


the court of conſcience, 211. for rebuilding the city, 
257. for preventing accidents by fire, 274. for build- 
ing fifty new churches, 275. for performing quarantine, 
283. about party walls, 285 
299. for extending the powers of the court of con- 
ſcience, 308. for better lighting the city, 318. for re- 
ulating carts, ib. for: Sabi 
— in Weſtminſter; 331. another in the Tower 
Hamlets, ib. for preventing thefts and robberies, 338. 
for the relief of conſtables 350. to remove the Borough 
market, 354. for building Black-friars bridge, 355. 
for repairing London-bridge, 358. for preſerving the 
. ſmall fry in the Thames, 363. for making the city 
road, 375. for regulating the price of fiſh, 383. about 
party walls, and preventing fire, to prohibit the 


importation of foreign ks 40k, f 
cleanſing the city, 47. | 
Accidents, fatal, 222. 247. 299. 337. 333+, 
Addington, village of, 632. 
Admiralty office, 5879. 
Alban, St. Wood-ſtreet, 21. 503- 
Alban's, St. town of 632. 1 
Aldermen, committed to priſon, 54. 220. nomination 
of, right in whom, 272. conteſted election 310. 
Alderſgate, deſcription of, 1 3. rebuilt, 221. pulled 
410. ward and contents, 447. 
Aldgate, deſcription of, 11. pulled down, 410. 
and contents 451. 172078 
Alehouſes, number of reduced, 206. 
Allhallows, Bread-ftreet, 466, 
London W all, 471. 
—— the Great, 511. 
——— Lombard-ftreet, 540. 


— Staining, 543. 


= 


—— Barking, 553. 
Alphage, St. 502.. FRE 1 %% n 
American Stamp act, diſputes concerning it, 406. 

Andrew St. Underſhaſt, 453. a | | 
Holbourn, 523. 4 
Anne, queen, 


L.. 


her acceſſion to the throne, 274. goes to 


Ul 


— — 


for regulating the watch, 


ing a court of con- 


St. Paul's, ib. ſends a letter to the Lord.mayor, 278. 
her death, 29. 7 V 
Anne, St. Alderſgate, 449. 
Soho, 600. 
— Lime „ 610. 
Anſeatic company diffolved, 201. 
Anthony St. 497. | 2 
* ang ſociety incorporated, 337. | 
Apothecaries permitted to employ foreigners, 365. com- - 
pany and hall, 526. 


Apprentices, city, enliſt; for ſoldiers, 241. indemnified 


. * - 


of pertamanty id. 7-121 $44 
Archery inſtituted, 75. eſtabliſhed by charter, 192. 
Armourers company and hall, 492. 

Aſſociations, 320. | - 
Aſylum, the, 570. | 
Atkinſon, Margaret, her remarkable will, 193. 
Auguſtin, St. 515. | L 


B Aker puniſhed, 49. avs for 
297. company and hall, 504. 


regulating them, $7» 
Balliage duties, 232. | 


Balmerino, lord, d, 321. 
Bank, the, 473. 

Banſted, village of, 934: 
Barbers company and hall, 505. 


Barges, when firſt ufed on Lord-mayor's day, 125. 
Barkin, town of, 634. 

Barnard, Sir John, (reſigns the office of alderman, 364. 
Barnet, town of, 6 | 5 
Bartholomew, St. Exchange, 474. 


Hoſpital, 538. | 

a . 155 

| the Great, 539. 

Baffiſhaw ward and contents, 456, 73 

Batterſea, vil of, 61 Ss 11 b 

Beck foid, William, his ſpeech to the livery, 391. choſen 
mayor, 385. 683. | A3 | 

Be ars bani d, 183. 

Belvidere houſe, 640. 3; 

Bencroft's alms-houſes, 60g. 

Bennet, St, Graſschurch, 469. 


— — 


r lighting. and' | 


Fink 
| — Paul's Wharf, 480. 


Bernard's Inn, 523. Pr mayor, . . 
Berneye, Walter, Ened for not ſerving the Herz Lad. 
Bethlehem hoſpital, 493 | p 

Billingſgate, firſt made a market for fiſh, 273, ward and 


contents, 458. | 
of, 11. repaired, 58. ward and 


Biſhopſgate, deſcription 
contents, 460. 
Blackfriars, 58. | 
Blackſmiths company and hall, 550. 
Blackwell Hall, 457. . | "IS. 
Blackheath, 635. 3 | 
Blandy, Miſs, executed for poiſoning her ſather, 339. 
Blechingly, Borough of, 636. f 
Boleyn, queen Anne, beheaded in the Tower, 192. 
Boſworth, Mr. elected chamberlain, 297. 
Botolph, St. Alderſgate, 446. N 
| 4 


Bow, 616. 1 
Bradby, John, burnt in Smithfield, 118. 
Bread-firect ward and contents, 466. 
Brentford, town of, 616. 


Brewers company and hall, 504. 
Brewere, John, beheaded in Cr 


Bricklayers company and hall, 455. ; ” | 


| Bridewell, 


— 
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Chariers by William-the Conqueror, 46. Henry 


N *%y 23 : 

Bridewell, 528 — — 8 

Bride's, St. 529. . Spitalfields, I 

Bridge ward and contents, 468. Chriſt's Hoſpital, 201. 

—— Without, 25. Aue number of , ay: 1 

Bridge, London, 30.—34- 1 58. || Clare Market, 582. 4 9 
damaged by fr 9 . * 2 why 364. || Clement, St. Eaftcheagy 478, A 
Blackfriars, 371. 373. Weſtminſter built, 301. de- Danes, 31. ; 
ſcription of ib. 3 | Clements Inn, 58 . | 

Bridge-gate, its origin, 18. A e Cliefdon Houſe, 664. or Say: a 

Broad- — ward and contents, ay e || Clifford's Inn, 532. 7 4% 

Bromley, town of, 616. 39: 38 (lethworkers pompany and bell, 553. 7 * | * 

Brownrig, Elizabe th, 4.13. | ' Coachmakers company and hall, 450. . 


Buckingham, duke, his ſpeech . 133. 13. 

| Buildings, new, prohibited, 207. 213. 417. 440. 

Bunhill-fields converted to the uſe of the London ar= 
chers. 138. 

Butler, chief, the office of firſt claimed, 91. 

Butchers, company and hall, 460. | 

Byng, admiral, his trial and execution, 351. | 

Byron, William lord, tried for 1 3 571 399. | 


C235 ' 
CADE, Jack, his debeo 124. beheads lord Says 
ib. city gates ſhut againſt him, 125. killed, ib. 
Cameron, Dr. Archibald, his execution, 349- 
» Candlewick ward and contents, 477 
Cambridge, town of, and univer ty. 664. 
Cannine, Flizabeth,. 340. 
Canterbury, archbiſhop of, committed to the Tower, 
259. 
Carolina, princeſs Elizabeth, her death 42 interment; 


6 
Cooling Matilda, princeſs, married, 411. 
Carpenters company and hall, 41. 4 | 
Caſhiſbury, village of, 637. | d 
Caſtle Baynard ward and contents, 479. TP 
Catherine St. Coleman church, 41. F 
Cree, 455. 1 
— — Tower, 613. N 
Chamberlain, choice of veſted i in he evo, 41. con- 
teſt reſpecting the election of, 9h; 2 — 
439. court. 446. | 
Champion of England,” fit, 81. ig 
— Champion, Sir Feorge, = wn dom ing mayor, 
— N 
Chapels, liſt of, * =T 
Chapter-houſe, 521. 
Charſhalton, village of, 636. 


+ Charlton, village of, 616. 


Charles I. proclaimed, 223. crowned, ib, demands a 


loan of the city, ib. commands them to furnifh twenty 


ſhips of war, ib. entertained with a ma uerade 


the tms of court, 224. at Merchant Taylot's hall, 5 
Ab. grants a chatter, 226: 4 ſecond charter, 229. fe. 


turns from Scotland, 237. his ſpeech ta thecommon- 
- evitncfl,, 230. brought to trial, 23). beheaded, ib. 
Charles II. proclaimed, 250. public entry, ib. crowned, 


ib. grants @ charter, 251. entefraingd at ( 3uildhall, 
and accepts the freedom of the city, * his death, | 


269. 
Joh Ale it 
Richard I. ohn 40. I 42. Henry III. 
. Laden E 66. Ne 2:46. 64) 
2844223 fil. ih 68. 70. 72. 75. 78. 0 Richard II. 81. 
Edward IV. 127. 132. Henry VII. 187, Henry VIII. 
187. James I. 411. 214. 219. Charkes 1. 226, * 
George II. 310 
Chamer beute, foundation ef, aye {\ „ een et 
Cheap ward and contents, 485. 


Cheapſide croſs rebuilt, 122, almoſt amen. 20 . 


taken down, 241. 2 5 
Chelſea, village of, 6466%öÜtiie. 5 61 
Chertſey, 637. > 26: { 

. Cheſhunt, ib. ) 
Cheſwick, 618. K £41 
'Chipping On „ 6389. 
Chriſtopher, t. 472% en bar OE oth: 
Chriſt church, Newgate | $1 5. '& 


" 


85 
=: 
I 


1 their riotous proceedings, 478. 400 15, * 
os — of S 325. | 
Ne 3 2 office, Is 
Cobkam, vi vill 24 638 Tis. Fey 5s 
Cyck-lane ls of 
leman-ſtreet — — conteats 491» 
ollege of Phyſicians, 538. 5 
Inbrook, village of, 151 | 
Combinations, 209. aig 115 
Common council, how elected, $8, ; 439 regulation for 
the choice of, 263, court of, 446. ' 
Common Hunt, his office, 440. ; 
Crier, ib. 


* 


——— 8e tjeant, ib. 7 

Conduits 5 — 46. 59. 1 121 101 0 repaired 
122% 206. | 

Conjuror, Bottle, 328. | | 

Conicience, Court of, 211. 444. 

Conſervacy, Court of, 445. 

Confpiracy againſt the duke of Glouceſter, 112. defeat- 
ed, ib. againſt Henry IV. 117. for deſtroying the city 
of London, 263. Dien 

Cooks company and hall, 40, 1 % en 

82 company and 9 4 a 
or eee, 9 m e com 
ad hal 50 49s: pany 


Cornhill wid je ind contents, 4 


8. * 
Corniſh, alderman, banged in neapſide, 26g 
Cornu ſcarce, 04. 122. 185. 203- 


Corn exchan 5 for ne 
Se Lesen s. " „nA L124 
oroner, office of, c THR *0 4 | 
| Crayford, village of, 638; : ö 
| Cripplegate, deſcription of, 12. ward and | contents, 5or. 
Cromwell, — _ Hi 
Croydon, villa 
Cumberland, Willa uke of, defeats the rebels, 321. 
| preſented with the freedom of the city, ib, bis —_ 
402. interment and character, ib. 
| Curriers company and hall, 503. | 
; Cuſtom houſe, 552. 
Cutlers company and hall, 557. 


: 


— 


D. 
e city arms firſt granted, 86. 
England, . 20. maſſacred, 22. 


6 Wo: * 
— — of, of; ah. 2 | 
Datchet, village of, 640. — ; 
Dearth, great, 28. 195. 204. I 
Debtors iſcharged by proclamation, 210. 
Denmark, king of, viſits England, 423- e at 
the Manſion: houſe, ib, 


"Deptford, village of, 575. EN | 0 
Dionis, St, 542. 259 
Diſtemper, peſtilential, 64. 119. 232. 185. 29 9 
among the horned cattle, 193. — 
Diſſenters refuſe to ſerve ſheriff, 351. — 
Doctors Commons, 482. ; 
Dowgate, its origin, 18. ward and contents 58. 
Drapers company and hall, 472. 
Dreſs or ; regulated, 
Ducket, Lawrence, hung in Bow ſteeple, 59. 5 
Dulwich, village of, 620. 2 
carne college founded, 222. N an 
Dunſtan St. in the * 532. Wa 


— in 3 


| D AGGER in t 


| _ 2 


— in the rr 1855 
Dyers * and halt, $12. 


E. 
Earthquake, violent, 47. 58, 20). 335: 333. 
Eaſt India houſe, 
Eclipſe of the Sun, 28. Ln Ig 
Edmund, St. the king »5 | 
Edward the black proc dein the king of Prone pri- 
ſoner to Englan 
Edward I, bis r * into London, 56. removes the 
court of exchoguer to Guildhall, 59. confirms the 
rights and privi eges of the citizens, 60. 
Edward II. his pubhe entry, 62; grants a charter, ib. 


Edward III. his charter for confirming the liberties and 


— of the citizens, 68. other charters, 70. 72. 


6.24. by his death, 81. 
Edna proclaimgd,” 127. crowned, ib, grants a 
charter, ib, 


Edward V. his accefſion, 132. ſeized by the duke of 
Glouceſter, ib. ſent to the tower, ib. he and his bro« 
ther murdered there, 135. 

Edward VI. crowned, 194. grants a charter, 195. founds 
Chriſt's hoſpital, 201. his death, ib, 

Egham, town of, 640. - 


Elizabeth, queen, her acceſſion to the throne, 203. | 


public entry, 204, preſented by the citizens with a 
purſe of gold, ib, reviews the citizens in Greenwich 


— ib. dines with Sir Thomas Greſham, 206. gives 


name to the Royal Exchange, ib. 

Eltham, town of, 620. 
Empſom and Dudley beheaded on Tower-hill, 182, 
— 6g ag” 1 and hall, 514. 

Engliſh copper office, 509. © | | 
— of the 2 family by the citizens; 80. 
Entry, public, of Edward the black prinee, 75. of the 
French ambaſſadors, 194. of queen SD Gap 

of the Venetiap am ors, 388. J 

Epſom, town of, Nes 
Erith, village of, ib. 
Eſcheater, court of, * 
— village of, 641. 55 
Eſſex, earl of, beheaded in the rover, 270. 
TS St. 46 462. 

Eton, town of, 641. 
Exchange, Royal. TR_ 205, N 
Exciſe office, 487. 3 
— — Scheme, 2921 
Exeter, biſhop of, beheaded, 67. 

— Exchange, 584. 


FAITH, St. 515. A ” | 75 1 


Famine, 23. 26. 50. 2 186. 210. 
Farringdon made t wo wards, 116. 
— ward Within, 512. 
— — Without, 327. | 
Fees taken by officers, 228. 
Ferrers, lord, his trial and execution, 79 
Fever, malignant, 203, 312. 
Fires, 20, 25. 26, 32. 45+ 181. * 204. 2 
299. 319. 325. 222 * * 3 l. 
373+ 374+ 380. 385, 399. 400. 5 
403. 40. 412. 415. A 40. 11. 422+ 435. 
Fire-works, 32 


| ER 


Fiſher, John, bilbop of Rocheſter, beheaded on Tower- | | 


hill, 191, | 
Fiſh, price of, 57. rvation, 363. 
Fare laws reſpecting it, Fe 
r aſd open, 86. company and 
9. almſhouſes, 572, 
Fitz 2 firſt lord-mayor, 41. 
F 1 inlurrection, 36. executed in Sigi, 
ibi 
Fleet Market, 202. 327. | 
Toma elder 577. 
Flies, ho lies, ſhower of, 475. 
Finches ce company and bal, 453. 


1 * n nv „ op AN 


| Girdlers, company and ball, 457. 
| Glovers pony and hall, $07. 


Guy sHoſpual, 4 859. YER 29 
593 
| 1 wet. 
Aberdaſhers comp * 0. 5 1* * N 
1 company UP > ore RL gl 
Hackney coaches, 225. 248. 250, 9 EE. 
--—— Coach office, B+ ; May iy 7 RANT 
Town of bag PFF. ³BQQ TT 
{ Hail, violent farm. of, 263. FR POTS 
Hallmote, court of Ho ntl ds EPR a 
| Hampſtead, village of, 621. en,, vt © Ho: 
| Hamptpa cout, daſcription of, b · | 


Foundling oſpital, licence h, 4, 10 
| [+ an by whom AN hy ITED ef 
© bur 33 bh free df the city, 298, his death and" « 
uria | 
Free Brizith Fiſhery of incorporate | 
French 7 or roteſtants ſettle in dong mw. j 4 54 | 
French hoſpital, 606, 7 | 


| mage: St. Cripplegate, 506, 


Folkmote, 49; 50. 51. FORAP 00 Eee 
Foreftalling 5 dabbra os '* | O's re 

Hows ners, number of, 205. ni | „ 
Founders ee and hall, | JR 


7 —— liſt of, 616. . 5 
„great, 28. 41. 51. 56. 1411 2 212. 
269, 281. 3 2 50 43% * * 
Fulham, village of, 620. * 

Furnival's Inn, 523. 
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Gallows, ten of them erected in 2 he 
Gates, city, pulled down. 410, 
atton, village of, 642 2. - 


eorge I. proclaimed, 2 ublic ent id. it 
- Guildhall, ib, ſets 6002 l : 2h dns 5 


Hanoyer, 292. di 
journey, ib, an a 


George II. proclaimed, 294. entertained by the citiz 
ib. grants 8 charter, * his death, e * 
George III. born, 301. proclaimed 372. his marri 
coronation, 376, 377. dipes at Guildhall, pt * 
ſtatue put up in the Kay Exchange, 380 
George, St. Botolph- __— 459. | 
— $g$oythwark, 570. 
—— Hanover ſquare, 399. ett 
— Bloom * 502 44 P 
—— — Queen” $ * ib. 7 = 
ä — In the E — 
| George s, St. Hoſpital, . " 0p | 17 ; 
German chapels, hiſt of, 61 5 | 5 
Gerards hall jnn, 467. oy 8 ; 
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in the Fields, o“. 50 
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8 uke of, murder ws, Mid 5 

lyn, Mr. ſerjeant choſen member fgr e 
Godſchall Sir Robert, 304+ 309. 3100. 4. 
Gold, firſt coined in England, 49, 50. | 

Goldſmiths and merchant taylors, pats SY Pt 


in which many citizens are 5 

— and cutlers, diſpute between them, 138, 
Row, 224. Fi 

——— Company and my 449 | 
Graneries, public, 217. 
Graveſhend, town of, 642. 5 
Gray's fan, 603. | Ant 
IEEE 4 tons alt 01 

reenwich-hoſpital, 57 5 enn 
| Greſh Sir Thomas, eres the Royal Exchangy 
20g. his will, ib. college taken down, 43. 
Grey-coat Hoſpital, 308. 
255 lady Jane, proclaimed queen, 201. beheaded 
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Grocers compsny and hall, 487, 183 
Guildhall founded, 718, "tated 15 held the 
18. deſeriptiog of, 488. 5 
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Hand in hand Fire- office, 536. 

Harriſon, Mr. choſen chamberlain, 15. 

Harrow on the Hill, 64 45. 

Haſtings, lord, beheade in the Tower, 133. 
Hathie) town 'of, 646. 

Haunſart, Thomas, beheaded in OR 73. 

_ Heathcote, alderman, his ſpeech to the Lord- mayor, 


27. 
He . Great St. . 
Little, St. ib. 
Henley, Orator, 291. 
Henry I's. charter for ſecuring the liberties of the citi- 
zens, 27. 
Henry 174 method of receiving money in London, 28. 
Henry III. his pulic entry into London, 44+ confirms 
Magna Charta, 45. his marriage with queen Eleanor, 
and their public entry into London, ib. extorts money 
from the citizens, 46. grants them a charter, ib. 
others, 48. 53. 54- | 
Henry IV. crowned, 117. his death, 119. - 
Henry V. his acceffion to the throne, 119. be 
againſt him, ib. pawns his crown. ib. his death 1 20. 
Henry VI's acceſſion, 120. his reception into nn 


121. taken priſoner 125. 

Henry VII. enters the city in os ſtate, 13 37- goes 
St. Paul's, and delivers up the ſtandard taken at P 
battle of Boſworth, ib. entertains the lord-mayor 
and NN ib. grants a charter of nn. | 
Henry VIII. proclaimed, 182. his entrance into the 
80. ib. attends the pompous march of the city 
watch, ib. grants a charter for removing the ſeſſions 
of peace, to Guildhall, 185. entertains the Emperor 
Charles V. ib. king and queen of Denmark, ib. 
forbids all intercourſe with Rome, 187. entertained 
at Ely-houſe, ib. grants a ſecond charter, ib. reviews 
the citizens, 189. 192. eſpouſes Anne Boleyn, ib. 

invites the Jord-mayor, &c. to the chriſtening of his 
daughter Elizabeth, 191. borrows money of the citi- 

ens, 193. extorts money from them, ib, | 
Heralds office, 480. | 

Hertford, town of, 645. | 

* s, Sir William, daughter, how faved and mar- 

204. 

Hicks" $ Hall firſt built, 218. 
phgate, village of, 621. 

Hoare, Sir Richard, his ſpeech to the livery, 321. 


Hoddeſdon, town of, 646. 
Holland, Mr. his verdict, F« 9 1 5 353. 
Horfe Guards, 588. a5 | 


Honey-lane market, 259. 4 
Hoſpitals, Ci wats of 4 12. 
Hounſlow, village 9 | 
Houſes firſt 7 dx aol at. | 
Houſe of Commons, 591. 

Houſe of Lords, 593. 

Hudſons Bay company and hall, 543. 
Hunting: match, 132; 
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369. 3 8. 412. 
Hoſting, Court of, 442. , 
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citizens, 213. a ſecond charter, 21 ves the giti- 
zens the 1 * of Ulſter in Arie reed 4 855 
charter, 219. his death, 222. 
ames II. his ac ceſſion, 269. 
ames's, St. Duke's Place, 453. 
Garlick-hill, 557. 


Palace, 596. 
2 F 


Weſtminſter, 
Clerkenwell, | 
Janfſen, Mr. Alderman, choſen chamberlain, 398. his 
I to the livery, ib. > 
ries almſhouſes, 668. f 
Tere, lord chancellor, killed. by the mob, 270. 


Hutricanes, 26. 122. 210. 274- 297. 312. 327. 2. 


I. 
AMES I. proclaimed, 211. his public entry 10 coro- 


nation, ib. grants a charter, ib. borrows money of the 
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D 
Jews maſſacred, 34. ſynagogues deſtroyed 


E X. 

» 52 59. at 

for their naturalization, 259: diſputes about it, ib, 

Jews Synagogues, liſt of, 

Innholders company and hall? $12. 

Inns of court, 522, 523. 532- $81. 582, 601. 603. 620. 

Inſtrudlions to re in W See 
London. . 

Inundations, uncommon, 413. | 

John, King, grams four charters to the citizens, 39. 40. 
41. ſummons a parliament at Bridewell, 41. grants 
another charter, 42. 

John, Ei ing 0 of France, brought priſoner to London, 75+ 
receiv . 


ves 


reat ſtate by the citizens, ib. 
John, St. the pangelif, uthwark, 53. 
Weſtminſter, 590. 
Wapping, 6: 61 of 
Joynen ners company an 
eſtate granted to E Sl 18, forfeited, 228 ö 
reſtored, 250. . 
Ironmongers company and hall, 454. 
Ile worth, village of, 6224. 
en er ar 1 of, > 023: . 
men puniſhed IS bribes, 131. mn 
or the office, 1 


| I93- 
Juſtice Hall court, 446. | | 
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K. 
K ENSINGTON; village 15 623. 

Kew, village of, 625. | 
Kilmarnock, lord, beheaded, 322. 
King's- bench priſon, = 


Kingſton, town of, | 
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Am Doctor, 3 22 
L — conduit, 2006. 7 


Lancaſter, dutchy of, 380. 
Lancaſter, duke W lifrence between him and the ci- 


tizens, 80. 81. reconciled to them, 82. 
Langbourn- ward and contents, 5 39. 


Lawrence, St. Jewry 
— 4x3 2 
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Laws againſt uſurers, 8, 
| Lawyers addreſs and aciation, 320, form themſelves 


into a regiment, ib. 
| Leadenhall built, 119. Market, 543. 
Leatherhead, town of, 646. 


Leatherſellers company and hall, 46x. 
Legge, Henry Bilſon preſented, with the freedom of the 


Lane: 7 Shoreditch, 8 


— 9 — — Foſter-lane, 1 
-------- Eaſtcheap, 
Lights firft fixed, 119. 
Limehouſe, 611. < 
Limeftreet ward and contents, 543- 
Lincolns Inn, 601. 


Lift of mayors who died in their office, 350. 

Lock Hoſpital, 571. Lk 39 
Locuſts, great quantity of, » 326. 

London, its name, — gin, tuation, &c. 6. 7. its ſtate 


under the Romans, 8 „ walls and gates, with its 
boundaries, 9--18. its ſituation under the Saxons, 19. 


— dere; into the ſee of a biſhop, ib. almoſt de- 


by fire, 20. 25. perſecuted by the Danes, ib, 
= and gates rebuilt by king Allred, ib. houles ia | 


made with brick, 21. arliament held, ib. facked 

the Danes, 22. its. riches, 23. 66. ſubmits to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, 24. greatly hurt by —.— 27. 
citizens chooſe their own ſheriffs, ib. oppreſſed, and 
 __-y_y ſeized, 28. 1 2 r * * own chief 
magiſtrate, rights agna Charta, 43. pur- 
b chaſes the foreſt 0 Midlteſex. 44. greatly damaged 
an earthquake, 47. deprived of its liberties, 47. 
I 52. ſtrongly guarded, 51. repaired and in- 
Uloſed, 58. rights and privileges confirmed, 60. ad- 
dreſs 10 the king, 112. firſt lighted, 119. right to 
\ purchaſe in — 132. oppoſed Car inal 1 
ey, 


ley, tf, 383 106. r king Edward VI. 300. . e 
85 War, 202. fupply the queen with « great num-. || nog ORE eee 


men, ſhips and money, 208. 209, 210. Iriſh. 
eſtates; 217. 218. diſpute with king Charles I. 423. f er 
oppreſſed by him, ib. addreſs the Ring againſt levying {|| Marſhal, City, origin of, 55 u toe GE, en 
ſhip-money, 224. joins the parliament, 228. peti- ' Marſhal, Jed, beheaded, 67. ' e » id 


81 k. 
tion the king for redreſs of grieyances, 235. Vigo- | Marſhalles- , obs N fs rol 
rous procedings, 236. 242. 243. Tiotous "petitioniess, Martin's, St. 2 55 19. 525. Wie eech 
244: threatened by the army, ib, ſubmiſſion to general j} ——---— Outwich, 475. oi, 1517-51 05140888 

Fairfax,* 245. fortifications demoliſhed, ib. entertains ||. in the Fields, 585. | N 
the houle of commons, 247. jqin with general Monk, Martin's St. Le- Grand „446. ' F ee 
249. reſtore Richmond - park to the crown, 250. Iriſh ||| ---------- Church, 451. ; A 


eſtate reſtored, ib, burnt, 253. proclamation for re- * 


» daughter of "Henry VIII. nia) queen, 201. 


building it, 255. conteſt at the election of ſberiſfe, ides > of Sai the city, 202. crowned, Id. married to 


265. diſavows the act of common- council under the 
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| Philip of pain, 208. . 7 «if 
late uſurpation, 267. deprived” of "their- Mary, of Scots executed, 208, "#5 ys 
rights by quo warrants, ib, ſubmit 268," deceiyed by |} Mary, St. at Hill, 38. 
the king, 1 charter reflored, 269. addreſs the prince | - Abchutch, g78 1 142%S} 
of Oran , 270. ition to place the prince of ge | ep Fiend. Nin 
on the t City franchiſes reflored by parlia- | e a} 1 45 | | 
ment 271. Adel, — the death of James II. 274. Aldermary, 496. 20 
a ö regulated, ib. addreſs to ki George I. | Aldermanbury, 502. G48 71914 red 
public entry; 279. entertain the King, ib. in- ——— Woolnoth, 540. Ei adp Hh HS 
| Aructions'ts the — 279. 312. 314: $bv. | ———— Somerſet, 550, teen, ee 
8. 387. 427. addreſs on the report of a conſpi | Magdalen, e fb — 
on the birth of a prince, 283. to king George 1. Newington, 572. Fin = jane 
21 the excife ſcheme, 294. addreſs on the | . Lambeth, 573. Weit > Ste lee 23202 517; 
matriage of a princeſs, 296. juriſdiction over Black- | Rotherhithe, . l ein 
ffriars, * reſs on the marriage of prince Frede- || ———— le Strand, 583. 116d. ord tf $4 
_ rick, ib. preſent him with the freedom of the city, ib. | Whitechapel, 509. | X 
| lighted after a new method, ib. petition againſt Spa- M cnc, village of, 6a. 
niſh depredations, 299. againſt a" convention, Fr: Maſon's company and hall, 456. | 
thanks to city repreſentatives, 309. petition a the || Maſshouſes deſtro royed, 27 270. 
management of the Spaniſh war, * inſtructions | Matthew, St. Fri ——, "Eat | > 
' thereupon to their repreſentatives, ib. addręſs on the Bethnal | . 
birth of a prince and marriage of a princeſs, 316. * Mayor, firſt lord, 41. * AS chief butler, 34. Jjurifdic= 
dteſs to ſuppreſs ſtreet robberies, 318. on the king's I we + over the 


8, 38. ar ger to the Mar- 
arrival from Germany, 319. on defeating the rebht 5 ſhalſea priſon, 48. degraded ib 
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321. on the peace, 349.“ on the birth of a prince, election of, 53, 360. to be choſen by the 
b on the king's return from Hanover, 334. on the | aldermen, 74. empowered to uſe a gold orfilver.mace, 
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' addreſs-on-an invaſion, 358. on the taking of Louis- Id authority doubted, eb a reduces the number 
bourg, 364. on the prince = Wales coming to age, I ale houſes; 1 — Fe bis , majeſty at Cloth- 
395: on taking Quebec, 367. ety improved, 368, ad- | worker's-hall, 213. 1 8 flare, cartiages, 221. 
reſs on the reduction o Canal. a, 371. on the acceſ- entertains Charles I. ys a maſquerade, 224. com- 
fion of kin n vg right to toll in mackote, | mitted to the Tower, 239. entertains Charles II. at 
373. addre lige, 374. on the ki - Guildhall, 263, firſt 1 n oy ING, zog. worn 
marriage, 376. on ing Marinico, 382. on 4 into his office on Tower-hill, 310. how many have 
birth of a prince, 384. on the reduction of the Ha- died in their i 50. proceſſion on Lord- 


vannah, 385. on the peace, 390. on the birth of a | mayor's-day,. lift of. them from FONTS, 
prince, 397. on the marriage of | princeſs A 


393 honour lord chief juſtice Pratt, 395. addreſs on | 
the birth of a prince, 401. new paved, 410. addreſs | 
on the nin r 0696 on the birth of @ | 
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prince, 41 x princeſs, 42. extent 436. houſes, | _ "Y 
K Des. 437. 3 438. 440. city offi- || ————-and 4 
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London aſſurance office, 540. I I Merchants, Flemiſh, 4 ed, 137 
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= Monmouth, duke of, beheaded on rec bill 260. fit, 285 again ere bill, 387. for mls of 
4 Monument, deſcription of, 25 75 1}. grievances and right of © Oui 433. 43% 
| Moorgate, deſcription of, "125 £ | Pewterers, company and 1 . 
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— * Sir Thomas, — on Tower, * yi 9 3 of, 5 
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preventing riots, ib. for diſcharging debtors, 219. for 
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x againſt new baildings,. 207- 125 A 21 | 
82 Ps trial, 247. e 4 the of of Lon 
don 55: for a peace, 278. for 3 robberies, 
x or or apprehending Jai * 38555 priefts, 320. 
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